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THI:  HOUSE  OK  GUISE. 


UPON  the  page  of  history  are  in- 
scribed the  names  of  many  great 
men,  uncrowned,  but  more  illustrious 
than  most  kings,  whose  biography 
essentially  involves  the  records  of 
their  country  and  times.  The  cases 
arc  very  rare  in  which  this  occurs  of 
an  entire  lineage ;  when  through 
several  successive  generations  the 
same  extraordinary  qualities  are 
transmitted,  and  the  hero  or  states- 
man who  perished  yesterday,  to-day 
and  to-morrow  seems  to  start  again 
to  life  in  the  persons  of  descendants 
who  rival  and  even  eclipse  his  fame. 
These  remarkable  and  most  unfre- 
qucnt  instances  are  exemplified  in 
the  house  of  Guise,  those  puissant 
nobles  of  Lorraine,  immigrant  into 
and  naturalised  in  France,  who  for 
eighty  years  led  the  armies  and  di- 
rected the  councils  of  their  adopted 
country.  Great  warriors,  bold  and 
profound  politicians,  unscrupulous  and 
interested  champions  of  Rome,  alter- 
nately defenders  of  and  competitors 
for  thrones,  they  upheld  their  power 
and  pretensions  by  the  double  lever  of 
religions  enthusiasm,  and  of  skilful 
appeals  to  the  sympathy  of  the  peo- 
ple. Rich  in  glory,  in  wealth,  in 
popularity,  they  were  alternately  in- 
dispensable and  formidable  to  their 
sovereigns,  and  were  virtually  the 
last  representatives  of  that  energetic, 


able,  and  arrogant  aristocracy,  whose 
services  to  the  state  were  often  limited 
by  the  jealousy  their  power  inspired, 
and  whose  patriotism  was  not  unfre- 
quently  tarnished  by  their  factious 
temper  and  unbounded  ambition. 
From  an  early  period  of  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  influence  of  Guise  was 
felt  in  France,  for  the  most  part 
paramount  to  that  of  royalty  itself; 
until  the  might  and  glory  of  the  house 
sank  and  disappeared  beneath  the  dag- 
gers of  assassins,  and  before  the  con- 
quering sword  of  the  Fourth  Henry. 

The  history  of  France  during  the 
sixteenth  century  necessarily  com- 
prises the  public  acts  of  the  family 
of  Guise,  and  the  memoirs  of  the  time 
abound  in  personal  details  of  the 
members  of  that  renowned  house ; 
but  a  work  especially  devoted  to 
them  was  still  a  desideratum,  until 
the  appearance  of  that  which  M. 
Hene  dc  Bouille  has  just  produced. 
One  of  the  chief  difficulties  of  his 
task  must  have  been  to  avoid  in- 
cluding the  history  of  the  century 
in  that  of  the  extraordinary  men  so 
intimately  connected  with  its  chief 
events.  Whilst  confining  himself  as 
much  as  possible  to  his  immediate 
subject,  he  has  yet,  as  he  himself 
says,  found  his  horizon  of  necessity 
extensive.  And  in  order  to  assemble 
in  one  frame  the  various  members  of 
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that  celebrated  family,  lie  has  been 
compelled  to  admit  with  them  a  host 
of  other  personages,  who  in  their  turn 
have  brought  a  retinue,  and  have  in- 
sisted on  at  least  a  corner  of  the 
canvass  being  allotted  to  their  deeds. 
The  manner  in  which  M.  de  Bouille 
has  treated  this  great  historical 
picture,  whose  magnitude  and  diffi- 
culty must  have  deterred  a  less 
zealous  and  persevering  artist,  is 
most  judicious.  "  I  have  been  as 
sparing  as  possible  of  discussion,"  he 
says,  "prodigal  perhaps,  on  the 
other  hand,  of  cotcmporary  evidence, 
of  faithful  quotations,  of  such  details 
as  bring  facts  into  a  stronger  light, 
exhibit  the  actors  on  the  stage  in  a 
more  animated  manner,  and  display 
and  make  known,  of  and  by  them- 
selves, the  personages,  parties,  man- 
ners and  spirit  of  the  times,  and  the 
character  of  the  situations."  M.  de 
Bouille  claims,  as  a  matter  of  justice, 
credit  for  conscientious  application, 
and  declares  his  whole  aim  will  have 
been  attained  if  his  work  be  admitted 
to  possess  historical  interest  and 
utility.  No  impartial  critic  will 
refuse  it  these  qualities.  It  is  at 
once  substantial  and  agreeable; 
valuable  to  the  student,  and  attrac- 
tive to  those  who  consider  histories 
of  the  Middle  Ages  as  fascinating 
collections  of  strange  adventures  and 
romantic  enterprises. 

Rene  the  Second,  reigning  duke  of 
Lorraine — the  same  who  fought  and 
conquered  with  the  Swiss  at  Morat, 
and  defeated  Charles  the  Bold  at 
Nancy — desired  to  see  one  of  his  sons 
settled  in  France.  He  selected  the 
fifth,  Claude,  to  whom  he  left  by  will 
his  various  lordships  in  Normandy, 
Picardy,  and  other  French  provinces, 
causing  him  to  be  naturalised  a 
Frenchman,  and  sending  him  at  a 
very  early  age  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  he  was  presented  as  Count  do 
Guise,  a  title  derived  from  one  of  his 
domains.  The  young  count  found 
immediate  favour  with  Louis  XII., 
to  the  hand  of  whose  daughter  Renee 
lie  was  considered  a  likely  aspirant. 
But  he  fell  in  love  with  Antoinette 
de  Bourbon,  daughter  of  Count  de 
Vendome,  (the  great-grandfather  of 
Henry  IV.,)  asked  and  obtained  her 
in  marriage,  and  celebrated  his  wed- 
ding, when  he  was  but  sixteen  years 
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of  age,  in  1513,  at  Paris,  in  presence 
of  the  whole  French  court.  The 
following  year  another  wedding  oc- 
curred, but  this  time  youth  was  on 
one  side  only.  In  his  infirm  and 
declining  age,  Louis  XII.  took  to 
wife  the  blooming  sister  of  Harry 
VIII.  of  England,  and  honoured 
Guise  by  selecting  him  to  go,  in  com- 
pany with  the  Duke  of  Angoulemc 
and  other  princes  of  the  blood,  to 
receive  his  bride  at  Boulogne.  The 
wedding  was  quickly  followed  by  a 
funeral,  and  Francis  I.  sat  upon  the 
throne.  This  chivalrous  and  war- 
like monarch  at  once  took  his  young 
cousin  of  Guise  into  high  favour,  to 
which  he  had  a  fair  claim,  not  only 
by  reason  of  his  birth,  and  of  his 
alliance  with  the  house  of  Bourbon, 
but  on  account  of  his  eminent  capa- 
city, and  of  the  martial  qualities 
whose  future  utility  Francis  doubtless 
foresaw.  To  his  triumphs  in  the 
field,  Guise  preluded  by  others  less 
sanguinary,  but  in  their  kind  as  bril- 
liant, in  the  lists  and  in  the  draAving 
room.  His  grace  and  magnificence 
were  celebrated  even  at  a  court  of 
which  those  were  the  distinguishing 
characteristics,  thronged  as  it  was 
with  princes  and  nobles,  most  of 
them,  like  the  king  himself,  in  the  first 
flush  of  youth,  and  with  keen  appe- 
tites for  those  enjoyments  which  their 
wealth  gave  them  ample  means  to 
command.  He  gained  great  credit 
by  his  prowess  at  the  jousts  and 
tournament  held  at  Paris  on  occa- 
sion of  the  coronation,  and  his  con- 
duct in  another  circumstance  secured 
him  the  favour  of  the  ladies  of  that 
gallant  and  voluptuous  court.  "  One 
night,"  says  his  historian,  "  he  accom- 
panied Francis  I.  to  the  queen's  circle, 
composed  of  those  ladies  most  dis- 
tinguished by  their  charms  and 
amiability.  Struck  by  the  brilliancy 
and  fascination  of  the  scene,  unusual 
at  a  time  when  custom,  by  assigning 
to  women  a  sort  of  inferior  position, 
or  at  least  of  reserve,  interdicted  their 
mingling  in  the  conversation,  and  to 
a  certain  extent  in  the  society  of 
men,  Guise  communicated  his  im- 
pression to  the  king,  who  received  it 
favourably,  and  at  once  decided  that, 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom, 
women  should  be  freed  from  this 
unjust  and  undesirable  constraint." 
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It  will  easily  be  conceived  that  such 
an  emancipation  insured  Guise  the 
suffrages  of  the  fair  and  influential 
class  who  benefited  by  it.  From  his 
lirst  arrival  at  the  French  court  he 
seems  to  have  made  it  his  study  to 
win  universal  favour ;  and  he  was  so 
promptly  successful  that,  at  the  end 
of  a  very  few  months,  he  had  con- 
quered the  goodwill  of  both  nobility 
and  army,  lie  took  pains  to  study 
and  adapt  his  conduct  to  the  cha- 
racter of  all  with  whom  he  came  in 
contact,  thus  laying  the  foundation 
of  the  long  popularity  which  he  and 
his  successors  enjoyed  in  France. 

But  courtly  pleasures  and  diversions 
were  quickly  to  be  succeeded  by  the 
sterner  business  of  war.   At  his  death, 
Louis  XII.  had  left  all  things  pre- 
pared for  an  Italian  campaign ;  and 
Francis,  eager  to  signalise  his  acces- 
sion by  the  recovery  of  the  Milanese, 
moved  southwards  in  the  month  of 
August  1515,  at  the  head  of  the  finest 
troops  that  had  yet  crossed  the  boun- 
dary Hue  between  France  and  Italy. 
His  anny  consisted  of  fifteen  thousand 
excellent  cavalry,  twenty-two  thou- 
sand lansquenets,  fourteen  thousand 
French  and  Gascon  infantry,  besides 
pioneers   and   a   numerous  artillery. 
The  Constable  of  Bourbon  led  the  van, 
the  Duke  of  Alencon  commanded  the 
rear;    Francis    himself  headed    the 
main  body,    accompanied    by  Duke 
Anthony  of  Lorraine,  (eldest  brother 
of  Guise,)  with  Bayard  for  his  lieu- 
tenant, and  by  the  Duke  of  Gueldres, 
captain-general  of  the    lansquenets, 
"whose  lieutenant  was  the  Count  de 
Guise.    If  the  army  was  good,  none, 
assuredly,  ever  reckoned  greater  war- 
riors amongst  its  leaders.     Guise,  du- 
ring the  passage  of  the  Alps — accom- 
plished by  extraordinary  labour,  and 
which  completely  surprised  the  enemy 
— made    himself  remarkable  by  his 
constancy  and  activity,  by  the  wisdom 
of  his  counsels,  and  by  his  generosity 
to  the  soldiers,  thus  further  augment- 
ing the  affection  they  already  bore 
him.     Bayard  and  other  illustrious 
officers  formed  his  habitual  society; 
and  in  him  they  found  the  most  cor- 
dial and  aftable  of  comrades,  as  well 
as  the  most  zealous  advocate  of  their 
interests  with  the  king.     Devoted  to 
his  sovereign,  Guise,  when  Francis 
somewhat  over-hastily  promised  the 


Swiss  an  exorbitant  sum  of  money  as 
the  price  of  the  Milanese,  nobly  ottered 
to  contribute  to  it  to  the  extent  of  all 
he  possessed.    The  treaty,  however, 
was  broken  by  the  Swiss.     Steel,  not 
gold,  was  to  settle  the  dispute ;  and 
the  plains  of  Marignano  already  trem- 
bled at  the  approach  of  the  hostile  ar- 
mies.    At  the  age  of  eighteen,  Guise 
found     himself    general-in-chief    of 
twenty  thousand  men.    The  Duke  of 
Gueldres,  having  been  recalled  to  his 
dominions  by  an  invasion  of  the  Bra- 
banters,  transferred  his  command  to 
his  young  lieutenant,  at  the  unani- 
mous entreaty  of  the  lansquenets,  and 
in  preference  to  all  the  Frencli  princes 
there  present.    In  the  quickly  ensuing 
battle,  Guise  showed  himself  worthy 
of  his  high  post.    In  the  course  of  the 
combat,  when  the  Swiss,  with  lowered 
pikes  and  in  stern  silence,  made  one  of 
those  deadly  charges  which   in  the 
wars  of  the  previous  century  had  more 
than  once  disordered  the  array  of  Bur- 
gundy's chivalry,  the  lansquenets,  who 
covered  the  French    artillery,   gave 
way.   Claude  of  Lorraine,  immoTable 
in  the  front  rank,  shamed  them  by  his 
example ;  they  rallied  ;  the  guns,  al- 
ready nearly  captured,  were  saved ; 
the    battle   continued    with    greater 
fierceness    than    before,   and   ceased 
only  with  darkness.    Daybreak  was 
the  signal  for  its  resumption,  and  at 
last  the  Swiss  were  defeated.    After 
breaking  their  battalions,  Guise,  over 
eager  in  piirsuit,  and  already  twice 
wounded,  had  his  horse  killed  under 
him,  was  surrounded,  overmatched, 
and  left  for  dead,  with  twenty- two 
wounds.    Nor  would  these  have  been 
all,   but  for  the  devotedness  of   an 
esquire,  whose  name  BrantOme  has 
handed  down  as  a  model  of  fidelity. 
Adam  Fouvert  of  Nuremberg  threw 
himself  on  his  master's  body,  and  was 
slain,  serving  as  his  shield.    After  the 
action,  Guise  was  dragged  out  from 
amongst  the  dead,  and  conveyed  by  a 
Scottish  gentleman  to  tt»4cnt  of  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine.    He  was  scarcely 
recognisable,  by  reason  of  his  wounds  ; 
he  gare  no  sign  of  life,  and  his  reco- 
very was  deemed  hopeless.     He  did 
recover,    however,  thanks    to    great 
care,  and  still  more  to  the  vigorous 
constitution    and    energetic    vitality 
which  distinguished  all  of  his  house, 
and  without  which  the  career  of  most 
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of  them  would  have  been  very  short. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  prominent  mem- 
bers of  that  family  but  received,  in  the 
martial  ardour  of  his  youth,  wounds 
whose  severity  made  their  cure  re- 
semble a  miracle.  A  month  after  the 
battle  of  Marignano,  Guise,  although 
still  suffering,  was  able  to  accompany 
Francis  I.  on  his  triumphant  entry 
into  Milan,  "  as  captain-general  of 
the  lansquenets,  with  four  lieutenants, 
all  dressed  in  cloth  of  gold  and  white 
velvet."  One  of  his  arms  was  in  a 
scarf,  one  of  his  thighs  had  to  be  sup- 
ported by  an  esquire,  but  still,  by  his 
manly  beauty  and  martial  fame,  he 
attracted  the  admiring  gaze  of  both 
army  and  people.  Francis,  in  his  re- 
port to  his  mother  of  the  battle,  named 
Guise  amongst  the  bravest,  as  well  he 
might  ;  and  thenceforward  his  great 
esteem  for  the  young  hero  was  testi- 
fied in  various  ways — amongst  others, 
by  intrusting  to  him  several  import- 
ant and  delicate  diplomatic  mission?. 
At  Bologna,  on  occasion  of  the  inter- 
view between  Francis  and  Leo  X.,  the 
Pope  addressed  to  Guise  the  most 
flattering  eulogiums.  "  Your  holi- 
ness," replied  the  ardent  soldier,  in  a 
prophetic  spirit,  "  shall  see  that  I  am 
of  Lorraine,  if  ever  I  have  the  happi- 
ness to  draw  sword  in  the  Church's 
quarrel." 

Master  of  the  Milanese,  Francis  I. 
returned  to  France  and  beheld  his  al- 
liance courted  by  all  the  powers  of 
Europe,  when  suddenly  the  death  of 
the  Emperor  Maximilian  (15th  Janu- 
ary 1519)  proved  a  brand  of  discord. 
Francis  and  Charles  were  the  only 
serious  candidates  for  the  vacant  dig- 
nity. Guise,  with  a  secret  view,  per- 
haps, to  the  crown  of  Jerusalem  for 
himself,  strained  every  nerve,  exert- 
ed all  his  influence,  on  behalf  of 
the  French  King.  But  Charles,  the 
more  skilful  intriguer,  prevailed  ;  and 
Francis,  deeply  wounded  and  humi- 
liated by  his  failure,  revolved  in  his 
mind  projects  of  war.  In  these  the 
king  did  not  lose  sight  of  the  great 
assistance  he  might  expect  from 
Guise,  brave,  skilful,  and  prudent  as 
he  was  ;  and  the  esteem  in  which  the 
young  chief  was  held  at  court  in- 
creased so  greatly,  that  the  French 
nobles  came  to  consider  him  almost 
the  equal  of  the  members  of  the  royal 
family.  Guise,  on  the  other  hand, 


by  reason  of  his  enormous  fortune  and 
high  birth,  and  in  his  quality  of  a  fo- 
reign prince,  spared  no  effort  to  place 
himself  on  the  footing  of  an  ally  rather 
than  of  a  subject  of  the  King  of  France. 
Pretexts  for  hostilities  were  not 
wanting  ;  and  soon  we  find  Guise,  at 
the  head  of  his  lansquenets,  fighting 
victoriously  over  the  very  same  ground 
upon  which,  in  our  day,  French  ar- 
mies contended  with  very  different 
results.  Maya,  Fontarabia,  and  the 
banks  of  the  Bidassoa  witnessed  his 
prowess  ;  he  himself,  a  half- pike  in 
his  hand,  led  his  men  through  the 
river,  with  water  to  his  armpits,  dis- 
lodging the  enemy  by  the  mere  terror 
his  audacity  inspired.  When  he  re- 
turned to  Compiegne,  where  the  court 
then  was,  the  King  hurried  forth  from 
his  chamber  to  meet  him,  embraced 
him  warmly,  and  gaily  said,  "  that  it, 
was  but  fair  he  should  go  out  to  meet 
his  old  friend,  who,  on  his  part,  al- 
ways made  such  haste  to  meet  and 
revenge  him  on  his  enemies."  His 
summer  triumphs  in  the  Pyrenees 
were  followed  by  a  winter  campaign 
in  Picardy,  where  he  succeeded  in 
preventing  the  junction  of  the  English 
and  Imperialists,  besides  obtaining 
some  advantages  over  the  former,  and 
harassing  their  retreat  to  the  coast. 
He  thus  added  to  his  popularity  with 
the  army,  and  acquired  strong  claims 
to  the  gratitude  of  the  Parisians, 
deeply  alarmed  by  the  proximity  of 
the  enemy  to  the  capital,  and  who 
viewed  him  as  their  saviour. 

The  year  1523  opened  under  me- 
nacing auspices.  Germany,  Italy, 
England,  were  leagued  against  France, 
whose  sole  allies  were  Scotland,  the 
Swiss,  (the  adhesion  of  these  depend- 
ing entirely  on  regular  subsidies,)  and 
the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  chief  merit 
was  that  he  could  facilitate  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Alps.  Undeterred,  almost 
foolhardy,  Francis,  instead  of  pru- 
dently standing  on  the  defensive,  be- 
held, in  each  new  opponent,  only  a 
fresh  source  of  glory.  Unhappily  for 
him,  at  the  very  moment  he  had 
greatest  need  of  skilful  captains,  the 
Constable  of  Bourbon,  irritated  and 
persecuted  in  France,  courted  and 
seduced  by  the  astute  Charles  V., 
entered  into  a  treasonable  combination 
with  the  Imperialists.  It  was  disco- 
vered ;  he  fled,  and  effected  his  escape. 
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Out  of  France,  he  was  but  one  man 
the  less,  but  that  man  was  such  a 
leader  as  could  hardly  be  replaced, 
and  Charles  gave  him  command  of  his 
troops  in  the  Milanese.  The  Con- 
stable's misconduct  brought  disfavour 
on  the  princes  of  the  house  of  Bour- 
bon, (of  that  of  Yalois  none  remained,) 
and  this  further  increased  the  credit 
and  importance  Of  the  Count  of  Guise. 
lie  was  already  governor  of  Cham- 
pagne and  Burgundy,  provinces  the 
Emperor  was  likely  to  attack.  This 
command,  however,  was  not  the  ob- 
ject of  his  desires;  he  would  rather 
have  gone  to  Italy,  and  applied  to  do 
so  ;  but  the  King,  rendered  suspicious 
by  the  Constable's  defection,  began  to 
consider,  with  some  slight  uneasiness, 
the  position  acquired  by  the  Count  of 
Guise;  and  it  was  probably  on  this 
account  only  that  he  would  not  confer 
on  the  Lorraine  prince  the  direction 
of  the  Italian  war.  The  glory  of 
Guise  lost  nothing  by  the  refusal, 
although  that  of  France  grievously 
suffered  by  the  army  of  Italy  being 
confided  to  the  less  capable  hands  of 
Admiral  Bonnivet.  Fortune  soon 
afforded  the  younger  general  one  of 
those  opportunities  of  high  distinction, 
of  which  no  leader  ever  was  more 
covetous  or  better  knew  how  to  take 
advantage.  A  large  body  of  Imperialist 
infantry  having  made  an  irruption  into 
Burgundy,  he  assembled  the  nobility  of 
the  province  and  about  nine  hundred 
men-at-arms,  with  which  force  he 
deemed  himself  able  to  keep  the  field 
against  the  twelve  thousand  lansque- 
nets that  Count  Furstcmbcrg  led  to 
meet  him.  By  an  odd  accident,  he  had 
no  infantry,  his  adversary  no  cavalry. 
By  dividing  his  horsemen  into  small 
parties,  and  maintaining  an  incessant 
harassing  warfare,  Guise  prevented  the 
Germans  from  foraging  ;  and  at  last, 
compelled  by  famine,  they  prepared 
to  recross  the  Mouse,  abandoning  two 
forts  they  had  captured,  and  carrying 
olV  a  large  amount  of  spoil.  Thus  en- 
cumbered, and  vigorously  pursued, 
their  rearguard  was  cut  to  pieces,  and 
their  retreat  converted  into  a  rout. 
"  With  a  feeling  of  chivalrous  gal- 
lantry," says  M.  de  Bouille,  "  Guise 
desired  to  procure  the  duchess  his 


sister-in-law,  Antoinette  de  Bourbon, 
and  the  ladies  of  the  court  of  Lor- 
raine, then  assembled  at  Neufchfiteau, 
the  enjoyment  of  this  spectacle,  (the 
battle),  to  them  so  new.  Warned  by 
him,  and  stationed  at  windows,  out  of 
reach  of  danger,  whence  they  looked 
out  upon  the  plain,  they  had  the  pas- 
time, and  were  able  to  recompense,  by 
their  applause  and  cries  of  joy,  the 
courage  of  the  troops  whom  their 
presence  animated." 

But  such  partial  successes,  how- 
ever glorious  to  him  by  whom  they 
were  achieved,  were  all  insufficient  to 
turn  the  tide  of  disaster  that  had  set 
in  against  the  French  arms.  The 
defeat  of  Bonnivet,  the  invasion  of 
Provence  by  the  Constable,  were 
succeeded  by  that  terrible  day  before 
the  walls  of  Favia,  when  Francis  I., 
vanquished,  wounded,  made  prisoner 
by  a  rebellious  subject,  beheld  his  army 
destroyed,  and  the  battle-field  strewn 
with  the  bodies  of  his  best  generals, 
whilst,  bleeding  at  his  feet,  slain  in 
his  defence,  lay  Francis  of  Lorraine, 
a  younger  brother  of  the  Count  of 
Guise,  the  second  of  that  brave 
brotherhood  who  had  fallen  in  arms 
under  the  fleur-de-lis*  AVhen  the 
brave  but  most  imprudent  monarch 
was  carried  into  captivity,  his  mother, 
regent  in  his  absence,  placed  her 
chief  trust  and  dependence  in  Guise. 
Of  these  he  proved  himself  worthy, 
lie  checked  the  ambition  of  the  Duke 
of  Vendome,  who,  as  first  prince  of 
the  blood,  showed  a  disposition  to 
seize  upon  the  regency;  he  advised 
the  ransoming  of  the  French  prisoners 
taken  at  Favia,  and  exercised  alto- 
gether a  most  salutary  influence  upon 
the  circumstances  of  that  critical  time. 
His  good  sword,  as  well  as  his  preco- 
cious wisdom,  was  soon  in  request. 
A  large  body  of  German  fanatics, 
proclaiming  the  doctrine  of  absolute 
equality,  and  the  abolition  of  all 
human  superiority,  had  swept  over 
Suabia,  Wurtemberg,  and  Franconia, 
burning  churches  and  slaying  priests, 
and  threatened  to  carry  the  like 
excesses  into  Lorraine  and  Burgundy. 
By  aid  of  his  brothers,  at  much 
expense  and  with  great  difficulty, 
Guise  got  together  ten  thousand  men, 


*  Francis  of  Lorraine  was  eighteen  years   old  when  slain  at  Pavia.     One  of  his 
brothers  had  fallen,  at  about  the  same  age,  at  the  battle  of  Murignano. 
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four  thousand  of  whom  were  cavalry. 
The   double   cross   was   the   rallying 
sign   of  this  little  army.     The  time 
was  come  for  Guise  to  perform  his 
promise  to  Pope  Leo,  to  fight  stoutly 
in  defence  of  the  Church.     And  truly 
his  hand  was  heavy  upon  the  unfor- 
tunate  and  half   frantic  Lutherans, 
although    to    a    certain    extent    he 
tempered    its    weight    with    mercy. 
Besieged    in    Saverne,    the   fanatics 
put  to  death   the  herald  who   sum- 
moned them  to  surrender.     Learning 
that   reinforcements    from   Germany 
were  at  hand,  Guise  hurried  to  meet 
them  with  three  thousand  men,  and 
encountered  them  at  the  village  of 
Lupstein,   into   which   the    Germans 
retreated,   after    a    terrible    conflict 
outside  the  place,   and  threw  up  a 
barricade  as  best  they  could,  of  carts, 
casks,  and  gabions.    From  the  cover 
of  these,  and  of  the  adjacent  hedges, 
they  kept  up  so  obstinate  a  defence, 
that    Guise,    whose    men    fell    fast, 
caused    fire    to    be    applied    to  the 
houses.     But  hardly  had  the  flames 
begun  their  ravages,  when  the  Count, 
seized  with  compassion,  threw  him- 
self from  his  horse  to  assist  in  extin- 
guishing   them,    and    succeeded,    at 
imminent    risk    to   his  own  life,    in 
saving    upwards    of    four    thousand 
persons  of  all  ages.    Nearly  double 
that  number  perished  ;  as  many  more 
at  Saverne  and  in  the  mountains,  to 
which  the  unfortunate  Germans  fled  ; 
and  about  fifteen  thousand  in  a  final 
engagement    at   Chenouville,    which 
broke  the  strength  of  the  fanatic  host, 
and    finally    closed    the    campaign. 
During    one    of   these    battles,    the 
soldiers  of  Guise  beheld  in  the  air 
the  image  of  the  Saviour  attached  to 
the  cross,   a  phenomenon  in  which 
they  saw  assurance  of  victory. 

"  Once  more,"  says  M.  de  Bouille, 
"  Guise  had  rendered  a  most  im- 
portant service  to  the  kingdom ;  he 
had  also  assumed  a  peculiar  and 
marked  position,  and  had  fixed  a 
point  of  departure  for  himself  and  his 
descendants,  by  striking,  of  his  own 
accord,  and  without  instructions  from 
the  Government,  the  first  blows  that 
Protestantism  received  in  France : 
a  circumstance  often  recalled,  with 
more  or  less  exultation,  by  the  pane- 
gyrists of  that  family,  and  which 
procured  Claude  do  Lorraine  the 


nickname  of  the  Great  Butcher,  given 
him  by  the  heretics,  who  were  ex- 
asperated by  the  loss  of  nearly  forty 
thousand  men,  caused  them  by  his 
arms  in  that  fatal  expedition." 

Determined  foes  to  the  Reformed 
faith  as  both  of  them  were,  a  distinc- 
tion must  yet  be  made  between  the 
Count  of  Guise  assailing  and  slaughter- 
ing, with  far  inferior  forces,  a  formid- 
able body  of  armed  and  aggressive 
foreigners,  and  the  fierce  Balafre, 
wielding  a  murderous  sword  against 
his  defenceless  and  inoffensive  Hugue- 
not countrymen,  on  the  terrible  night 
of  St  Bartholomew.  If  the  amount 
of  bloodshed  at  Saverne  and  Chenou- 
ville appears  excessive,  and  implies 
thatlittlequarterwas given,  it  must  yet 
be  remembered  that  greater  clemency 
to  the  vanquished  might  have  had 
the  most  disastrous  consequences  to 
the  handful  of  conquerors.  The 
Council  of  Regency  disapproved  of 
Guise's  conduct  in  the  affair;  taxing 
him  with  rashness  in  risking  the 
whole  of  the  small  number  of  regular 
troops  disposable  for  the  defence  of 
the  kingdom.  But  there  could  hardly 
have  been  more  pressing  occasion  to 
expose  them ;  and  Francis  I.,  on 
returning  from  exile,  recognised  and 
rewarded  that  and  other  good  services 
by  elevating  the  county  of  Guise  into 
a  duchy  and  peerage — further  en- 
riching the  newly-made  duke  with  a 
portion  of  the  crown  domains.  Such 
honours  and  advantages  had  pre- 
viously been  almost  exclusively  re- 
served for  persons  of  the  blood-royal. 
The  Parliament  remonstrated  in  vain ; 
but  Francis  himself,  before  very  long, 
repented  what  he  had  done.  He  took 
umbrage  at  the  increasing  popularity 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  gave  ear 
to  the  calumnies  and  insinuations  of 
the  French  nobles,  who  were  irritated 
by  the  haughty  bearing,  great  pros- 
perity, and  ambitious  views  of  the 
house  of  Lorraine.  The  manner  in, 
which  Francis  testified  his  jealousy 
and  distrust  was  unworthy  of  a 
monarch  who  has  left  a  great  name 
in  history.  lie  showed  himself  indul- 
gent to  those  of  his  courtiers  and 
officers  who  organised  resistance  to 
the  influence  and  pretensions  of  the 
Guises.  "  One  time,  amongst  others," 
says  M.  de  Bouille,  "  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  governor  of  Burgundy,  wish- 
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ing  to  visit  the  castle  of  Auxounc, 
whose  governorship  was  a  charge 
distinct  from  that  of  the  province, 
the  titulary,  Kouvray,  a  French 
gentleman,  refused  him  admittance, 
which  he  would  not  have  dared  to  do 
had  Guise  been  recognised  as  prince. 
When  the  Duke  complained  of  this 
treatment,  the  King,  delighted,  whilst 
taking  advantage  of  his  services,  to 
see  his  pride  and  ambition  thwarted, 
lauded  the  conduct  of  Kouvray,  and 
laughed  at  him  who  had  wished  to  play 
the  prince  of  royal  blood."  For  annoy- 
ances of  this  kind  Guise  sought  com- 
pensation in  popularity,  thus  tracing 
out  for  his  descendants  the  line  they 
should  most  advantageously  follow. 

The  partial  disfavour  into  which 
the  Guises  had  fallen,  during  an  inter- 
val of  peace  when  their  services  were 
not  indispensable,  was  dissipated  by 
the  zeal  and  talents  exhibited  by  the 
Duke's  brother,  John  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine,  in  a  most  difficult  and 
delicate  negotiation  with  Charles  V., 
and  by  the  prompt  good- will  with 
which,  when  negotiation  failed  and 
war  broke  out,  the  Duke  hurried  to 
the  relief  of  Peronne,  accompanied  by 
his  eldest  son,  the  Count  of  Aumale, 
then  scarcely  nineteen  years  old. 
Peronne  la  Pucelle  was  hard  beset 
by  the  Count  of  Nassau,  who  pound- 
ed its  ramparts  with  seventy-two 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  was  defended 
with  equal  valour  by  Fleuranges, 
Marshal  de  la  Marck,  who  repulsed 
an  assault  made  simultaneously  by 
two  breaches,  and  destroyed  a  mine 
on  which  the  enemy  reckoned  for 
his  discomfiture.  Want  of  supplies, 
and  especially  of  powder,  must  soon, 
however,  have  compelled  him  to 
yield,  but  for  a  stratagem  practised 
by  Guise.  That  able  commander 
selected  four  hundred  resolute  sol- 
diers, loaded  each  of  them  with  a 
bag  containing  ten  pounds  of  powder, 
and  set  out,  at  six  in  the  evening, 
from  his  headquarters  at  Ham,  with 
the  Count  of  Aumale,  whose  first 
experience  of  war  this  was,  and  to 
whom  Guise,  as  he  wrote  to  the 
King,  "  intended  soon  to  give  up  his 
sword,  as  capable  of  doing  better 
service  in  his  young  hands  than  in 
his  own."  Two  hundred  horsemen 
escorted  them  as  far  as  the  edge  of 
the  marshes  of  Peronne,  and  at 


midnight  Guise,  who  had  brought 
with  him  a  large  number  of  drummers 
and  trumpeters,  distributed  these  at 
different  points  around  the  besiegers' 
camp.  Whilst  they  sounded  and  beat 
the  charge,  and  the  Imperialist  gene- 
rals, believing  themselves  at  tacked  on 
all  sides,  hastily  formed  their  troops 
for  the  combat,  the  powder-bearers, 
guided  by  a  soldier  of  the  garrison 
who  had  borne  news  of  its  distress 
from  Fleurauges  to  Guise,  crossed  the 
marshes  by  means  of  a  number  of 
little  roads  and  bridges,  which  the 
enemy  himself  had  made  to  maintain 
his  communications,  and  reached  tho 
moat,  whence  by  means  of  ropes  and 
ladders  they  entered  the  fortress.  The 
last  of  them  were  just  getting  in  when 
day  broke,  and  the  Count  of  Nassau 
discovered  the  trick  that  had  been 
played  him,  and  detached  a  body  of 
cavalry  to  pursue  Guise,  then  retreat- 
ing with  his  drums  and  trumpets,  and 
whose  steady  array  discouraged  at- 
tack. A  few  days  later  the  Imperial- 
ists raised  the  siege,  and  Paris,  which 
had  been  in  consternation  at  the 
danger  of  Peronne,  its  last  bulwark 
against  the  advancing  foe,  knew  no 
bounds  in  its  gratitude  to  the  man  to 
whom  it  thus,  for  the  second  time, 
was  indebted  for  its  salvation. 
Guise's  great  services  in  this  and 
the  following  campaign  rendered 
Francis  I.  indulgent  to  his  still- 
recurring  pretensions ;  to  the  arro- 
gance which  led  him  frequently  to 
refuse  obeying  orders  that  did  not 
emanate  directly  from  the  King,  and 
to  assume  a  sort  of  independence  and 
irresponsibility  in  the  exercise  of  his 
government.  Looking  back,  through 
the  clarifying  medium  of  history,  upon 
the  character  and  conduct  of  Claude 
of  Lorraine,  we  are  disinclined  to 
think  that  Francis  had  ever  serious 
cause  for  mistrusting  the  loyalty  of 
his  powerful  subject;  whose  encroach- 
ments, however,  it  cannot  be  denied, 
were  sufficient  grounds  for  jealousy 
and  uneasiness.  And  on  more  than 
one  occasion  we  find  the  royal  anger 
— perhaps  complete  disgrace — averted 
from  him  only  by  the  interest  of  his 
brother  the  Cardinal,  to  whom  Francis 
could  refuse  nothing. 

As  a  diplomatist  and  patron  of  the 
arts,  Cardinal  John  of  Lorraine  occu- 
pies almost  as  elevated  a  pedestal  in 
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the  gallery  of  distinguished  French- 
men of  the  sixteenth  century,  as  does 
his  brother  Claude  in  his  more  active 
capacity  of  general  of  armies  and 
administrator  of  provinces.  His 
courtly  qualities,  and  a  congeniality 
of  tastes  —  some  of  which,  although 
they  might  be  held  excusable  in  a 
king,  were  scarcely  to  be  palliated  in 
a  prelate,  even  in  that  age  of  lax  mo- 
rality— endeared  him  to  Francis,  who 
associated  with  him  on  a  footing  of 
great  familiarity.  His  generosity  and 
charity  were  on  such  a  scale  as  at 
times  to  resemble  prodigality  and 
ostentation  ;  his  love  of  pleasure  and 
addiction  to  gallantry  were  in  like 
manner  excessive.  "  He  was,"  says 
M.  deBouillc,  "a  very  lettered  prince, 
a  splendid  patron  of  learned  men, 
whom  he  treated  as  friends,  and  in 
whose  labours  he  associated  himself. 
A  writer  named  Bertrand  de  Vaux, 
having  presented  and  read  to  him  a 
critical  work,  containing  low  person- 
ality, awaited,  notwithstanding  its 
base  character,  the  recompense  which 
the  Cardinal  always  granted  to  those 
authors  with  whose  productions  he 
was  satisfied.  The  prelate  accordingly 
handed  him  a  golden  etui.  '  Take 
this,  friend  Bertrand,'  he  said  ;  '  it  is 
to  pay  the  fatigue  and  salary  of  the 
reader.  The  writer  must  seek  pay- 
ment from  some  more  malignant  man 
than  myself.'  "  The  celebrated  Eras- 
mus, Clement  Marot  the  poet,  and 
Rabelais  the  satirist,  all  benefited  by 
the  patronage  or  enjoyed  the  intimacy 
of  the  Cardinal,  who,  conjointly  with 
his  nephew  the  Cardinal  Charles  of 
Lorraine,  is  believed  by  some  to  have 
been  indicated  by  the  witty  priest  of 
Meudon  in  the  character  of  Panurge. 
Passionately  fond  of  art,  the  prelate- 
prince  gathered  around  him  the  men 
of  genius  whom  the  largesses  and  mag- 
nificence of  Francis  I.  seduced  from 
Italy  to  France.  He  showed  particu- 
lar favour  to  Benvenuto  Cellini,  who 
presented  him  with  some  of  his  works 
and  received  from  him  costly  gifts. 
"  When  in  full  blaze  of  fortune  and 
favour,  he  caused  to  be  built  and 
decorated,  with  blind  prodigality, 
after  the  designs  of  Primaticcio  and 
by  the  pupils  of  that  famous  artist, 
the  superb  chateau  of  Meudon,  in 
whose  park  was  constructed,  amongst 
other  costly  ornaments,  a  grotto, 
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'  excellently  fine  and  pleasant  to  save 
oneself  from  being  wetted  by  the  rain.' 
He  had  musicians  in  his  service,  and 
Arcadelt,  a  distinguished  composer, 
some  of  whose  works  are  still  preserved 
and  esteemed,  was  his  maitre  de 
chapelle."  His  charity,  although  often 
too  indiscriminate,  sprang  from  real 
kindness  of  heart.  Numerous  children, 
belonging  to  poor  families,  were  edu- 
cated at  his  expense  in  the  Paris 
schools.  And  his  good  grace  in  con- 
ferring favours  doubled  their  value. 
The  farmer  of  his  abbey  of  Fecamp, 
having  made  the  same  receipt  serve 
for  three  separate  payments,  and  en- 
deavouring to  make  it  pass  a  fourth 
time,  the  Cardinal's  receivers  refused 
to  admit  it,  and  the  case  was  referred 
to  the  prelate  himself,  who,  having 
examined  and  recognised  his  signa- 
ture, merely  said,  "  Since  John  is 
there,  John  shall  be  believed,"  and 
ordered  it  to  be  definitively  admitted. 
When  he  went  abroad,  "  he  usually," 
says  Brantome,  "  carried  a  great 
pouch,  which  his  valet-de-chambre, 
who  had  charge  of  the  money  for  his 
petty  expenses,  failed  not  to  fill  each 
morning  with  three  or  four  hundred 
crowns:  and  as  many  poor  as  he  met 
he  put  his  hand  into  the  pouch  and 
gave,  without  stint  or  consideration, 
whatever  he  drew  forth."  The  story 
is  well  known  of  the  blind  mendicant, 
Avho,  having  implored  an  alms  of  him 
in  the  streets  of  Rome,  exclaimed,  on 
receiving  a  handful  of  gold  :  "  O  tu, 
sei  Christo,  o  veramente  il  cardinal  di 
Lorrcna."  By  the  light  which  these 
details  throw  upon  his  character,  it  is- 
not  difficult  to  discern  that  the  mag- 
nificent cardinal  must  have  been  a 
welcome  courtier  to  the  sumptuous 
Francis,  who,  during  the  period  of  his 
favour,  made  him  his  constant  com- 
panion and  delighted  to  do  him  honour. 
He  sat  upon  the  King's  left  hand  on 
occasion  of  the  lit  de  justice  held  at 
Paris  on  New  Year's  day  1537,  at 
which  Francis  declared  Charles  of 
Austria  attainted  of  rebellion  and 
felony,  and  deprived  of  Artois,  Flan- 
ders, and  all  the  domains  that  he  held 
enmouvance  of  the  crown  of  France — 
a  sentence  more  easily  pronounced 
than  enforced,  and  which  of  course- 
entailed  a  war.  Peace  again  con- 
cluded, in  great  measure  by  the  di- 
plomacy of  the  Cardinal,  he  it  wasr 
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according  to  Du  Bellay,  who  alone 
accompanied  the  King  and  Queen  at 
dinner,  on  the  day  of  Charles  V.'s 
entrance  into  Paris.  The  friendship 
bonie  him  by  Francis,  was  the  cause 
of  his  being  charged  to  break  to  that 
monarch  the  death  of  his  son,  the 
Dauphin  of  Franco.  Of  the  familiarity 
with  which  the  King  treated  him,  M. 
de  Bouille  gives  a  specimen  in  a 
curious  anecdote :  "  One  day,  at  mass, 
the  Cardinal  did  not  perceive  that  a 
thief,  who  had  managed  to  enter  the 
chapel,  had  picked  his  pocket.  The 
rogue,  observing  that  the  King  had 
his  eyes  fixed  upon  him,  with  extra- 
ordinary coolness  and  audacity  put 
his  finger  on  his  lips,  looking  at  the 
same  time  significantly  at  Francis  I., 
who  took  the  hint  and  said  nothing, 
in  order  not  to  spoil  what  he  imagined 
to  be  an  adroit  practical  joke.  Service 
over,  however,  he  made  an  observa- 
tion which  induced  the  Cardinal  to  put 
his  hand  in  his  pocket,  when  he  dis- 
covered his  loss.  When  the  King  had 
amused  himself  at  his  surprise,  he 
ordered  that  what  had  been  stolen 
should  be  restored  ;  but  the  thief,  who 
was  perfectly  serious  in  his  intentions, 
had  made  his  escape,  which  greatly 
increased  the  mirth  of  the  monarch, 
thus  cleverly  duped.  '  On  the  word 
of  a  gentleman,'  he  exclaimed,  '  the 
rogue  has  made  me  his  accomplice !'  " 
Powerfully  supported  at  court  by 
his  brother,  Claude  of  Lorraine  was 
no  less  ably  seconded  in  the  field  by 
his  son  Francis,  Count  of  Aumalc,  a 
young  hero  destined  ultimately  to 
surpass  even  him  in  glory,  and  to  raise 
the  name  of  Guise  to  its  apogee  of 
splendour.  The  constantly-recurring 
wars  with  the  Emperor  yielded  him 
abundant  opportunities  to  display 
his  prowess.  In  the  campaign  of 
1543  he  did  good  service,  until,  at 
the  siege  of  Luxemburg,  he  was 
dangerously  wounded  above  the  ankle 
by  an  arquebuse  ball.  "  Carried, 
almost  without  hopes — on  account  of 
the  fracture  of  the  bones  and  the  in- 
jury to  the  nerves  —  first  to  his  tent 
and  then  to  Longwy,  five  leagues  in 
rear,  he  owed  his  recovery  "to  the 
attention  of  the  King,  who  sent  him 
his  own  physicians,  and  to  the  care 
bestowed  upon  him  by  his  father. 
And  nevertheless,  when  he  suffered 
signs  of  pain  to  escape  him  during  the 


dressing,  the  Duke  of  Guise  addressed 
to  him  reproaches  by  which  it  will  b<; 
seen  that  he  subsequently  profited, 
saying  to  him  —  a  noble  and  stoical 
maxim  —  '  That  persons  of  his  rank 
ought  not  to  feel  their  wounds,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  to  take  pleasure  in  build- 
ing up  their  reputation  on  the  ruin  of 
their  bodies.'"  It  was  in  no  feather-bed 
school  that  the  Guises  were  educated. 
Nearly  at  the  same  time  that  the  Count 
d'  Aumalc  was  hit  before  Luxemburg, 
Gaspard  de  Coligny-Cluitillon,  then 
his  rival  in  valour,  and  at  a  subse- 
quent day  his  deadly  foe,  was  severely 
wounded  in  the  throat  at  the  siege  of 
Binche. 

In  the  war  in  which  these  incidents 
occurred,  England  was  allied  with  the 
Emperor  against  France.  Personal 
motives  combined  with  political  irri- 
tation to  dispose  the  violent  and 
uxorious  Henry  VIII.  to  a  rupture 
with  Francis  1.  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and 
widow  of  Louis  of  Orleans,  duke  of 
Longueville,  had  been  given  in  mar- 
riage to  James  V.  of  Scotland,  in 
preference  to  Henry,  who,  inflamed 
by  the  report  of  her  beauty,  had 
solicited  her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  per- 
petual alliance  with  France.  Dazzling 
as  was  the  offer  of  so  powerful  a 
sovereign,  his  anti-catholic  acts,  and 
his  evil  reputation  as  a  husband,  de- 
terred the  Guises  from  entertaining  it; 
and  Francis  I.,  obeying  the  dictates 
of  feeling  rather  than  those  of  pru- 
dence, extricated  them  from  a  dilemma 
by  alleging  a  previous  promise  to  the 
Scottish  king.  It  is  said  that  Henry 
would  then  gladly  have  espoused 
Louisa,  second  daughter  of  the  Duke, 
and  that,  means  being  found  to  elude 
his  pursuit,  this  second  disappointment 
further  augmented  his  rancorous  feel- 
inns  towards  Francis  and  the  house  of 
Guise.  However  this  may  have  been, 
the  war  with  England  continued  sub- 
sequently to  the  conclusion  of  peace- 
between  Francis  and  Charles — chiefly 
in  Picardy,  around  Boulogne,  which 
Henry  held,  and  in  whose  neighbour- 
hood his  army  was  encamped.  Some 
severe  skirmishes  and  partial  engage- 
ments occurred,  and  in  one  of  these 
the  Count  of  Aumalc  received  a 
wound,  probably  the  severest  ever 
survived  by  mortal  man,  from  the 
lance  of  an  English  officer.  Tha 
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weapon,  according  to  the  description 
of  Ambrose  Pare,  entered  "  above  the 
right  eye,  declining  towards  the  nose, 
and  piercing  through  on  the  other 
side,  between  the  nape  and  the  ear." 
So  violent  was  the  blow  that  the 
weapon  broke  in  the  head,  into  which 
it  had  penetrated  more  than  half  a 
foot,  the  entire  lance- iron  and  two 
fingers'  breadth  of  the  staft"  remaining 
in  the  wound.  Pare  explains  the 
possibility  of  such  a  wound,  in  an  age 
when  helmets  and  viso'rs  were  in  use, 
by  mentioning  that  the  Count  always 
went  into  action  with  his  face  bare. 

"  Terrible  as  was  the  shock,"  says 
M.  do  Bouille,  "  it  did  not  unhorse 
d'Aumale.  He  still  made  head  against 
his  foes,  succeeded  in  forcing  a  passage 
through  them,  aided  by  his  young  and 
valiant  brother  Claude,  and  by  de 
Vieilleville — who,  alone  of  all,  had 
not  abandoned  him — and  rode  glo- 
riously into  camp.  His  appearance 
was  frightful ;  his  face,  armour,  and 
clothes  were  deluged  with  blood.  The 
surgeons,  stupified  by  the  depth  and 
gravity  of  'the  wound,  despaired  of 
cure,  and  refused  to  inflict  useless 
sufferings  upon  the  patient.  But 
Ambrose  Pare,  the  King's  surgeon, 
sent  by  Francis  with  orders  to  try 
every  means  of  saving  the  hero's  life, 
was  not  discouraged.  Confiding  in 
his  skill,  and  in  the  firmness  of  the 
wounded  man,  he  resolved  to  attempt 
an  operation,  terrible  indeed,  but 
admirable  for  those  days,  and  worthy 
alone  to  insure  celebrity  to  him  who 
imagined  it.  The  lance-head  was 
broken  off  so  short,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  grasp  it  with  the  hand.  Tak- 
ing then  a  blacksmith's  pincers,  to 
draw  it  out  with  great  force,  and 
assisted,  amongst  others,  by  Master 
Nicolle  Lavernan,  a  very  experienced 
surgeon,  he  asked  the  Lorraine  prince, 
in  presence  of  a  crowd  of  officers  shud- 
dering with  horror,  if  he  would  submit 
to  the  employment  of  such  means, 
and  would  suffer  him  to  place  his  foot 
upon  his  face.  '  I  consent  to  every- 
thing ;  proceed,'  replied  d'Aumale. 
Nor  did  his  fortitude  abandon  him  for 
an  instant  during  this  cruel  operation, 
which  was  not  effected  without  frac- 
ture of  bones,  nerves,  veins,  and 
arteries,  and  other  parts,  and  which 
he  endured  as  if  they  had  only  pulled 
out  a  hair.  The  agony  extorted  from 


him  but  the  single  exclamation — '  Ah  ! 
my  God ! '  Transported  afterwards  in 
a  litter  to  Pecquigny,  he  remained  for 
three  days  in  a  hopeless  state  :  early 
on  the  fifth  day  more  favourable 
symptoms  declared  themselves,  and 
nature  made  such  powerful  efforts, 
that  the  cure  was  completed  without 
leaving  the  Count  d'Aumale  any  trace 
of  this  astonishing  wound,  except  a 
scar,  equally  glorious  for  him  and  for 
Ambrose  Pare.  That  skilful  surgeon 
was  wont  modestly  to  say,  when 
speaking  of  the  marvellous  cure  of 
Francis  of  Lorraine — '  I  dressed  it, 
and  God  healed  it.'  As  soon  as  he 
began  to  get  better,  the  Count  d'Au- 
male hastened  to  write  to  the  King, 
with  a  hand  still  unsteady,  the  follow- 
ing note,  characterised  by  a  calmness 
remarkable  in  such  circumstances : — 
'  Sire,  I  take  the  liberty  to  inform  you 
that  I  find  myself  well,  hoping  not  to 
lose  an  ej'e.  Your  very  humble 
servant,  LE  GUIZAKD.'"  Admiring 
his  energy,  and  in  recompense  of  his 
services,  Francis  I.  made  him  gover- 
nor of  Dauphin}7 ;  whilst  the  nume- 
rous partisans  of  the  house  of  Guise 
attributed  his  cure  to  a  miracle 
wrought  by  the  prayers  of  his  pious 
mother,  Antoinette  of  Bourbon.  This 
princess  carefully  preserved  till  her 
death  the  lance-point  which  had  pene- 
trated her  son's  head.  The  extent  of 
the  wound,  as  described  by  Pare, 
Avould  be  scarcely  credible,  but  for  the 
testimony  of  that  learned  and  excel- 
lent man,  and  of  other  cotemporary 
writers  quoted  by  M.  de  Bouille.  In 
a  short  time  the  heroic  Count  had  for- 
gotten his  hurt,  and  was  again  in  arms 
against  the  English,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, peace  was  shortly  afterwards 
concluded. 

Notwithstanding  the  frequent  un- 
easiness occasioned  him  by  the  power 
and  ambition  of  the  family  of  Guise, 
Francis  I.  continued,  almost  to  the 
close  of  his  reign,  to  enrich  and  ag- 
grandise them.  The  magnitude  of 
their  services,  and  their  many  great 
qualities,  at  intervals  elicited  his  gra- 
titude and  generosity,  to  the  oblivion 
of  mistrust  and  apprehension.  Thus, 
only  three  years  prior  to  his  death, 
he  erected  into  a  marquisate  cer- 
tain lands  and  lordships  of  the  Duke 
of  Guise,  and  immediately  afterwards 
elevated  the  marquisate  to  a  duchy, 
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in  consideration,  said  the  letters 
patent,  of  the  great,  virtuous,  and 
commendable  services  that  the  Duke 
of  Guise  had  long  rendered  to  king 
and  country,  without  sparing  his  own 
person,  his  children,  or  goods  ;  "  and 
also  that  our  said  cousin  Duke  of 
Guise  is  of  the  house  of  Lorraine, 
descended  by  wife  and  alliance  from 
the  house  of  Anjou,  and  from  our  pre- 
decessors, kings  of  France."  Thus 
was  the  title  of  Duke  of  Mayenne  pro- 
vided for  a  younger  son  of  Claude  of 
Lorraine.  Such  laudatory  declara- 
tions as  the  one  above  cited  were 
concurrent,  however,  with  the  syste- 
matic restriction  of  the  Guises'  direct 
intluence  on  state  affairs.  And  on  his 
deathbed,  when  dividing  his  last 
hours  upon  earth  between  religious 
duties  and  sage  counsels  to  his  son, 
Francis  enjoined  this  prince  not  to 
recall  the  Constable  of  Montmoreucy, 
or  to  admit  to  a  share  of  government 
the  princes  of  the  house  of  Guise. 
Montmorency  had  incurred  disgrace 
and  banishment  by  exciting  the  King's 
conjugal  jealousy.  Henry  II.  showed 
slight  regard  to  his  father's  dying 
injunctions.  Scarcely  had  the  earth 
closed  over  the  deceased  monarch, 
when  those  he  had  recommended  to 
his  son's  favour  were  removed  from 
their  posts  ;  Montmorency  was  re- 
called, and  the  Guises  were  taken  into 
favour;  the  Count  of  Aumale,  and 
Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  divid- 
ing between  them  Henry's  whole  con- 
fidence. It  must  be  admitted,  that  the 
means  to  which  they  resorted  to 
secure  and  preserve  this  favour,  were 
not  of  the  most  delicate  description, 
although,  doubtless,  they  would  be 
very  differently  estimated  then  and 
now.  They  sustained  their  credit 
with  Henry  II.  by  their  attentions  to 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  his  all-powerful 
mistress,  whose  eldest  daughter  one 
of  the  brothers,  Claude,  Marquis  of 
Mayenne,  had  just  married.  From 
this  discreditable  alliance  Chatillon, 
afterwards  the  Admiral  de  Coligny, 
had  tried  to  dissuade  them,  by  point- 
ing out,  says  Brantome,  in  his  Life  of 
the  Admiral,  u  that  it  was  not  very 
honourable  for  them,  and  that  an  inch 
of  authority  and  favour  with  honour 
was  better  than  an  armful  without." 
The  Count  of  Aumale,  up  to  that 
time  the  inseparable  companion  of 


Coliguy,  was  but  ill-pleased  by  the 
freedom  of  this  advice,  which,  he 
said,  was  less  that  of  a  friend  than  of 
one  envious  of  the  good  fortune  such 
.  an  alliance  insured  to  his  family.  This 
dillerence,  however,  cast  but  a  slight 
cloud  over  the  intimacy  which  there- 
after was  exchanged  for  so  bitter  an 
enmity.  Meanwhile  the  royal  fa- 
vour, lavished  on  the  young  Guises, 
was  not  extended  to  their  father,  who 
was  excluded  from  the  government 
which  his  sons  freely  exercised,  and 
who,  immediately  after  the  coronation 
of  Henry,  left  the  court,  to  live  in 
retirement  in  his  castle  of  Joinville. 
The  prudence  and  moderation  of  the 
elder  Guise  were  probably  less  wel- 
come to  the  young  king  than  the 
bolder  and  more  impetuous  counsels 
of  his  sons.  There  were  six  of  these, 
all  pretty  well  provided  for  when 
Claude  of  Lorraine  retired  into  pri- 
vate life  :  Francis,  Count  of  Aumale  ; 
Claude,  Marquis  of  Mayenne;  Charles, 
Archbishop  of  Rheims  ;  Louis,  Bishop 
of  Troycs,  and  Francis,  Chevalier  of 
Lorraine,  afterwards  grand-prior  and 
general  of  the  galleys  of  France. 
u  During  his  stay  at  Paris,  after  the 
campaign  of  1544,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
frequently  went,  accompanied  by  his 
six  young  sons,  to  pay  his  devoirs  to 
the  King,  who  always  graciously  re- 
ceived and  congratulated  him,  saying 
'  that  he  was  six  times  fortunate  in, 
seeing  himself  live  again,  before  his 
death,  in  a  posterity  of  such  great 
promise.'  One  day  Charles,  the 
second  brother,  who  was  intended  for 
the  church,  presented  to  Francis  I. 
some  moral  and  theological  theses, 
accompanying  them  with  an  eloquent 
and  tasteful  harangue.  His  promo- 
tion to  the  archbishopric  of  Kheims, 
the  richest  benefice  in  France,  was, 
it  is  said,  the  munificent  reward  of 
this  precocious  ability."  Henry  II. 
received  his  crown  from  the  hands 
of  this  youthful  archbishop,  upon 
whom  the  Pope,  five  days  after  the 
ceremony,  conferred  a  cardinal's  hat. 
Charles  of  Lorraine  can  have  been 
but  thirty  or  thirty-one  years  old, 
when  he  thus  attained  to  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  church. 

A  few  days  before  the  coronation, 
Henry  II.  sanctioned  by  his  presence 
the  celebrated  judicial  duel — which 
gave  rise  to  a  proverb  still  current  iii 
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France — between  Guy  Chabot  de 
Jarnac  and  Francois  de  Vivonne. 
It  took  place  in  lists  erected  near  the 
chateau  of  St  Germains.  Vivonne's 
second  (or  godfather,  as  it  was  then 
called)  was  the  Count  of  Anmalc, 
who  attracted  universal  attention  by 
the  grandeur  of  his  air  and  the  lustre 
of  his  renown.  "  Towards  half-past 
seven  in  the  morning,"  says  M.  de 
Bouille,  "  d'Aumale  pronounced  it 
time  to  bring  the  arms,  and  the  com- 
batants appeared  in  the  lists,  Vivonne 
conducted  by  d'Aumale ;  and,  after 
the  customary  salutations  and  injunc- 
tions, the  king-at-arms,  Normandy, 
having  thrice  exclaimed — Laisscz  alter 
les  bans  combattants !  the  combat 
commenced  with  skill  and  fury.  In 
a  few  moments,  however,  by  a  blow, 
since  proverbial,  dealt  and  repeated 
on  the  left  ham,  Vivonne  was  pros- 
trated by  his  adversary.  The  Count 
d'Aumale  sprang  to  the  assistance  of 
the  vanquished  man,  and  to  calm  the 
rage  which  made  him  tear  open  his 
own  wounds.  But  Vivonne  survived 
only  three  days,  and,  after  his  death, 
d'Aumale  had  the  following  inscrip- 
tion engraved  upon  his  tomb :  '  A 
great  prince  Lorrain  el  Francois,  much 
grieved  and  afflicted  by  so  unexpected 
an  event,  has  dedicated  this  to  the 
manes  of  a  brave  knight  of  Poitou.' 
In  these  few  words  was  revealed  a 
pretension  constantly  entertained  by 
the  house  of  Guise,  and  which  then 
appeared  surprising,  but  which  re- 
ceived a  sort  of  consecration  from  its 
silent  toleration  by  the  King."  It  was 
doubtless  this  toleration,  combined 
with  the  sentiment  of  growing  power 
and  influence,  which  raised  the  arro- 
gance of  the  Guises  to  such  a  pitch 
that,  on  occasion  of  Henry  II. 's  so- 
lemn entrance  into  Chambcry,  during 
a  visit  of  inspection  to  his  frontier 
fortresses,  we  find  the  Count  of  Au- 
male  placing  himself  on  the  same 
line  with  the  Duke  of  Vcndome, 
first  prince  of  the  blood,  and  after- 
wards King  of  Navarre.  The  angry 
dispute  to  which  this  gave  rise  was 
terminated  by  the  King,  who  main- 
tained Guise  in  the  place  he  had 
audaciously  assumed.  Like  his  father, 
Henry  was  nurturing  a  pride  which 
was  afterwards  to  give  him  umbrage. 
Already  d'Aumale's  influence  and 
popularity  were  so  great  as  to  make 


him  courted  by  all  classes,  even  to 
the  highest,  not  excluding  persons  of 
blood-royal ;  and  only  a  few  months 
after  the  dispute  at  Chambery,  we 
find  the  same  King  of  Navarre  thank- 
ing him,  conjointly  with  the  Cardinal 
of  Bourbon,  for  services  he  had  ren- 
dered to  friends  of  theirs.  The  first 
nobles  of  the  land  had  recourse  to 
his  protection  and  support,  and  strove 
to  propitiate  him  by  presents  and 
flattering  letters.  From  all  quarters 
he  received  offerings  of  "  wine,  fruit, 
confections,  ortolans,  horses,  dogs, 
hawks,  and  gerfalcons,  the  letters 
accompanying  these  very  often  con- 
taining a  second  paragraph,  petition- 
ing for  pensions  or  grants  from  the 
King,  or  for  places,  even  down  to 
that  of  apothecary,  or  of  barber  to 
the  Dauphin,  &c."  The  memoirs  and 
manuscripts  of  the  time  furnish  many 
curious  particulars  of  this  kind,  espe- 
cially the  MSS.  -Gaignieres,  often 
referred  to  by  M.  de  Bouille.  And 
they  further  show  that  d'Aumale, 
amidst  his  countless  occupations, 
found  leisure  to  listen  to  all  petition- 
ers, and  means  to  content  many. 
There  exist  the  most  flattering  letters 
written  to  him  by  the  hand  of  kings ; 
the  humblest  supplications  addressed 
to  him  by  great  state  corporations,  such 
as  the  parliaments  of  Paris,  Bordeaux, 
and  other  cities ;  testimony  of  the 
profoundest  deference  from  the  nobles 
of  the  court — names  such  as  Breze" 
and  Brissac  being  affixed  to  ful- 
some protestations  of  service  and 
thanks  for  favour  shown.  Such  was 
the  immense  position  of  the  Duke 
d'Aumale,  (that  county  also  had 
become  a  duchy,)  who  now  openly 
affected  the  state  and  quality  of 
prince  of  the  blood.  Then,  as  after- 
wards, (when  he  Avas  duke  of  Guise,) 
he  always  received  the  title  of  mon- 
seiffncitr,  (except  from  the  princes  of 
the  blood,  who  called  him  monsieur,) 
and  that  of  vostre  excellence  or  vostre 
seigncurie.  And  in  15-48  the  nuns  of 
Bonneuil  addressed  him  a  supplica- 
tion as  vostre  Itaulte  et  puissante 
mnjeste  et  scigneurie.  So  great  was 
his  reputation  for  magnanimity,  so- 
popular  his  rule,  that  those  provinces 
rejoiced  over  which  he  was  appointed 
governor.  And  the  affection  borne 
him  by  the  French  people  became  at 
last  so  great  "  that  it  may  be  said  it 
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was  carried  to  an  excess,  even  to  the 
point  of  making   them   forget   their 
fidelity  to  the  King."    For  a  time  the 
favour  and  confidence  of  the  King 
kept  pace  with  the  love  of  the  nation  ; 
and  it  was  augmented  by  the  ability 
with  which  d'Atimale  pacified  several 
revolted  provinces,  where  his  presence 
alone  sufficed,  for  the  most  part,  to 
calm  angry  passions  and  revive  the 
loyalty  of  the  population.     Soon  after 
this  expedition,  occurred  his  marriage 
with   Anne    d'Est,   daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Ferrara,  a  beautiful,  virtu- 
ous, and  well-dowered  princess  who 
had    been    sought    in    marriage    by 
Sigismund,    King     of    Poland,    but 
whom  an  innate  sympathy  for  France, 
combined  with  the  able  management 
of  Cardinal  de  Guise,  induced  to  give 
the  preference  to  the  Duke  d'Aumale. 
In  his  castle  of  Joinville,  on  the 
12th  April  1550,  Claude,  first  duke  of 
Guise,  piously  aud»resignedly  termin- 
ated  his   illustrious   and   honourable 
career.     His  duchess,  Antoinette  de 
Bourbon,   one  of  the  most   virtuous 
and  amiable  princesses  of  her  time, 
his  eldest  sou   and   the  Marquis   of 
Elbeuf,  were  beside  his  dying  bed  ; 
and  during  his  illness  the  King  sent 
frequent    expresses    to    inquire    his 
state.     His  premature  death,  at  the 
age  of  fifty-three,  after  a  short  but 
violent  illness, — combined  with  some 
solemn  and  generous  expressions  he 
used  a  few  minutes  before  breathing 
his  last,  to  the  effect  that  he  heartily 
forgave    the    person,    whosoever    it 
might    be,  who  had  given  him   "  Ic 
morccau  pour  mourir," — gave  rise  to  a 
belief,  further  accredited  by  his  funeral 
oration  and  by  the  inscription  on  his 
tomb,  that  he  had  perished  by  poison. 
History  has  difficulty  in  confirming 
this   popular   notion,   in   support    of 
which  no  evidence  was  overproduced, 
nor  any  thing  beyond  a  vague  supposi- 
tion that  the  author  of  the  Duke's 
death  was  a  Genoese,  an  agent  of  the 
Emperor,  then  in  France  to  watch  the 
measures  taken  by  that  republic  to 
obtain    from    Henry    II.   means    of 
resistance  to  the  party  of  Ferdinand, 
in    opposition   to  whom    there    was 
little  doubt  that  Guise  would  advise 
the  King  to  give  his  support  to  Genoa. 
Considering,   however,  that    Claude 
of  Lorraine  lived  away  from  court, 
where  his  sou  had  succeeded  to  his 


influence,  this  is  rather  a  far-fetched 
story  ;  and  the  probability  is  that  the 
Duke  died  of  some  unusual  malady, 
misunderstood    by,    perhaps    wholly 
unknown   to,   the  imperfect  medical 
science  of  those  days.    But  natural 
deaths    were    rare  in  the  house  of 
Guise  ;  and  in  the  sixteenth  century 
poison  had  no  unimportant  share  in 
the  bills  of  mortality.     Some  indeed 
have  hinted  its  possible  agency  in  the 
death  of  John,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine, 
which  occurred  within  forty  days  of 
that    of   his  brother   Claude.     This 
prelate  was  on  his  way  back  from 
Rome,  where  he  had  been  an  unsuc- 
cessful aspirant  to   the  papal  tiara, 
when  he  was  suddenly  informed,  011 
his  passage  through  Lyons,   of  the 
Duke's  decease.     It  was  possibly  the 
shock  of  this  intelligence  that  brought 
on  an  attack  of  apoplexy  under  which 
he  sank  and  shortly  expired.     "  Pro- 
videuce,"  says  M.   de  Bouille,  u  had 
perhaps  resolved  to  consecrate,  by  an 
almost  simultaneous  death,  the  union 
which  had  so  constantly  and  advan- 
tageously existed  between  him   and 
his  brother,  and  which  the  cotempo- 
rary    writers   characterise,    in    their 
mythological  style,  by  comparing  the 
two  princes  to   Castor  and  Pollux. 
Their  place  was  not  to  remain  vacaut, 
but  was  about  to  be  even  more  than 
filled    by    two    brothers,   also    '  the 
happiest   pair  of  brothers  that  ever 
were    seen ;'    one    an    accomplished 
warrior  and  magnanimous  hero,  the 
other  a  skilful  and  enterprising  pre- 
late, who,  by  renewing  the  example 
of  a  constant  agreement  of  views,  by 
putting  in  practice  that  useful   and 
remarkable  combination  of  the  church- 
man and  the  man  of  the  sword,  pecu- 
liar to  their  family,  and  efficaciously 
applied  by  them  to  politics  and  ambi- 
tion, realised  an  immense  amount  of 
favour  and  authority.  The  first  genera- 
tion of  this  dynasty — if  not  sovereign, 
at  least  so  brilliantly  episodical — had 
passed  away,  already  almost  surpassed 
in  grandeur  by  its  successor,  destined 
to  elevate  itself  in  the  inverse  ratio  of 
the  wearer  of  that  crown  which  gradu- 
ally became  almost  illusory." 

Certain  it  is  that  the  figure  of 
Francis,  second  Duke  of  Guise,  sur- 
named  the  Great,  occupies,  upon  the 
canvass  of  French  history,  a  far  more 
remarkable  and  important  place  than 
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that  of  any  one  of  the  three  kings 
whose  reigns  were  cotemporary  with 
his  power.  Early  distinguished  in 
arms,  his  generosity,  urbanity,  and 
irresistible  valour  made  him  the  idol 
of  the  army,  whilst  the  prudence  and 
precocious  wisdom  he  inherited  from 
his  father,  rendered  him  invaluable 
at  the  council  board,  and  secured  him 
the  favour  of  his  sovereign  ;  to  such 
a  point  that  Henry  II.  had  no  secrets 
from  him,  but  caused  all  important 
despatches  to  be  communicated  to 
him  as  punctually  as  they  were  to 
himself.  Nor  was  his  brother  Charles 
inferior  to  him  in  talent,  although 
their  difference  of  profession  rendered 
its  display  less  striking  in  the  cardinal. 
Both  possessed  of  admirable  tact  and 
judgement  in  the  conduct  of  public 
affairs,  the  one  was  not  more  terrible 
in  the  battle-field  than  the  other  was 
skilful  and  seductive  in  diplomatic 
negotiations,  and  in  the  graceful  inter- 
course of  private  life.  The  cardinal's 
learning  and  eloquence,  his  fine  coun- 
tenance, his  dignified  bearing,  his 
richly-stored  memory,  combined  to 
exercise  a  powerful  fascination  upon 
all  he  met.  "Had  I  the  elegance  of 
Monsieur  le  Cardinal  de  Lorraine," 
said  Theodore  de  Beze  one  day,  when 
mounting  his  horse  to  leave  Rheims, 
where  he  had  had  a  conference  with 
the  accomplished  prelate,  "I  should 
expect  to  convert  half  the  persons  in 
France  to  the  religion  I  profess." 

At  the  date  of  the  death  of  Claude 
of  Lorraine,  Charles  V.  was  the  sole 
survivor  of  the  three  remarkable 
sovereigns  who  had  simultaneously 
filled  the  three  most  important  Euro- 
pean thrones.  With  him  the  Duke 
and  Cardinal  now  impelled  Henry  II. 
into  a  war,  which  had  for  its  real 
object  the  realisation  of  a  bold  and 
extensive  scheme  greatly  to  increase 
the  authority  of  France  in  Europe, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  establish  the 
omnipotence  of  the  Guises  in  France. 
One  of  the  most  remarkable  events 
of  this  war  was  the  siege  of  Metz,  in 
which  large  ill-fortified  place  the 
Duke,  with  a  small  number  of  men, 
was  exposed  to  the  assaults  of  an 
army  consisting  of  one  hundred  thou- 
sand infantry,  twenty-three  thousand 
horse,  and  one  hundred  and  twenty 
pieces  of  artillery.  Guise  displayed 
extraordinary  skill  and  energy,  lead- 


ing  sorties  himself,  and  even  issuing 
forth  at  the  head  of  a  mere  handful  of 
men    to    skirmish  with  the  enemy. 
Fortunately  he  had  had  time  to  lay 
in  good  store  of  provisions  ;  but  his 
cannon  were  few  in  number  and  for 
the  most  part  unserviceable,  and  he 
was  fain  to  defend  with  falconets  and 
other  small  guns,  the  breaches  which 
the   Imperialists  soon   made  in  his 
walls.    In  an    action  that  occurred 
during  the  siege,  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Nancy,   Claude  de  Guise — that 
brother  of  the  Duke  who,  when  a  mere 
youth,  had  powerfully  and  valiantly 
contributed  to  deliver  him,  in  front  of 
Boulogne,    from    an     overwhelming 
number    of   assailants  —  was    taken 
prisoner.    Thrice  wounded,  and  with 
his  horse  killed  under  him,  he  had  no 
choice  but  to  yield  or  die.    This  dis- 
aster   deprived    Metz  of   a    gallant 
defender,  and  plunged  Guise  and  the 
whole  army  into  deep  affliction ;  the 
Duke,  however,  consoling  himself  by 
the  resolution  to  make  the  Emperor 
dearly  pay  for  his  brother's  ransom, 
and  by  the  reflection  that  d'Aumale 
had  not  yielded  until  he  was  knocked 
down  and  had  a  cocked  pistol  at  his 
throat.  The  sorties  continued  with  great 
vigour,  but  at  the  expense  of  many 
wounded  men,  of  whom  so  large  a 
proportion  died,  for  want  of  efficient 
medical    assistance,  that    a  rumour 
gained  credit  that  the    drugs  were 
poisoned.     Guise  begged  the  King  to 
send  him  Ambrose  Pare  with  a  stock 
of  fresh  medicaments,   and,  by  the 
connivance  of  an  Italian  officer  in  the 
Imperialist  camp,  that  skilful  leech 
was  introduced  at  midnight  into  the 
town,   with  the    apothecary  Daigue 
and  a  horse-load  of  medical  stores. 
Pare  was  bearer  of  a  letter  from  the 
King,  thanking  Guise  and  the  other 
princes  and  nobles  for  all  they  had 
done  and  were  doing  to  preserve  his 
town  of  Metz,  and  assuring  them  he 
would  remember  and    reward  their 
services.    Thus  encouraged,  and  con- 
fident in  his  troops,  Guise  wrote  to 
the  King,  with  whom  he  found  means 
constantly  to  correspond  in  cypher, 
that  Metz  could  hold  out  six  months 
without  succour.     On  the  other  hand 
the  Imperialists  redoubled  their  efforts 
for  success.    The  Emperor,  who  lay 
at  Thionville,  sick  of  the  gout  and 
expectant  of  triumph,  at  last  judged 
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his  presence  indispensable  for  the 
fortunate  conclusion  of  the  siege,  and 
made  his  appearance  in  the  camp, 
mounted  on  an  Arab  horse,  "  his  face 
very  pale  and  wasted,  his  eyes  sunken, 
his  head  and  beard  white."  His 
coming  was  the  signal  for  so  great  a 
salvo  of  artillery  and  small  arms,  that 
the  besieged  flew  to  arms,  expecting 
a  general  attack.  Until  the  neigh- 
bouring castle  of  La  Horgne  could  be 
prepared  for  his  reception,  he  took  up 
his  quarters  in  a  small  wooden  house, 
hastily  constructed  with  the  ruins  of 
an  abbey.  "A  fine  palace,"  he  said, 
"  when  I  shall  receive  in  it  the  keys 
of  Metz."  But  the  keys  were  long  in 
coming,  although  the  fierceness  of  the 
attack  was  redoubled — fourteen  thou- 
sand cannon-shots  being  fired  against 
the  ramparts  in  one  day,  the  noise  of 
•which  was  said  to  have  been  heard 
beyond  the  Khine,  at  forty  leagues 
from  Metz.  The  constancy  of  the 
besieged  was  a  match  for  the  fury  of 
the  assailants.  Breaches  were  dili- 
gently repaired,  and  sorties  continued 
— the  French  actually  seeking  the 
Imperialists  under  their  tents.  Sud- 
denly the  latter  changed  the  point  of 
attack,  and  directed  their  cannonade 
against  one  of  the  very  strongest  parts 
of  the  rampart,  behind  which  the 
besieged  hastened  to  construct  a 
second  wall,  also  of  great  strength. 
The  sudden  change  of  plan  is  attri- 
buted by  Ambrose  Pare  in  his  Voyage 
f>  Metz,  to  a  stratagem  employed  by 
Guise.  The  Duke,  according  to 
the  learned  physician  and  chronicler, 
wrote  a  letter  to  Henry  II.  with  the 
intention  of  its  being  intercepted  by 
the  enemy,  in  which  he  said,  that  if 
Charles  V.  persisted  in  his  plan  of 
attack,  he  would  be  compelled  to 
raise  the  siege,  but  that  a  very  differ- 
ent result  was  to  be  apprehended,  if 
unfortunately  the  enemy  directed  his 
attention  to  a  certain  point,  cunningly 
indicated  in  the  despatch.  Sewn, 
with  an  affectation  of  mystery,  under 
the  doublet  of  a  clumsy  peasant,  this 
letter  was  destined  for  the  perusal  of 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  one  of  whose 
patrols  did  not  fail  to  seize  and  search 
the  unfortunate  messenger,  who  was 
forthwith  hanged.  Misled  by  the  infor- 
mation thus  obtained,  the  besiegers 
changed  the  position  of  their  batteries. 
In  two  days  a  breach  was  effected, 


the  old  wall  crumbling  into  the  ditch, 
amidst  the  acclamations  of  the  assail- 
ants. But  their  joy  was  exchanged 
for  rage  and  disgust  when,  upon  the 
subsidence  of  the  dust,  they  beheld  a 
second  wall  in  rear  of  the  breach.  The 
French  began  to  scolf  and  abuse  them, 
but  Guise  commanded  silence,  under 
pain  of  death,  lest  some  traitor  .should 
take  ad  vantage  of  the  tumult  to  convey 
information  to  the  enemy  ;  whereupon 
his  soldiers  fastened  live  cats  to  the 
end  of  their  pikes,  whose  discordant 
cries  mocked  the  enemy.  The  enthu- 
siasm of  the  besieged  now  knew  no 
bounds.  Men,  women,  and  young 
girls  toiled  day  and  night  to  strengthen 
the  inner  wall.  Guise's  gay  and  en- 
couraging words  gave  confidence  to 
all.  Collecting  his  soldiers  upon  the 
breach,  which  was  ninety  feet  wide  : 
"  I  rejoice,"  he  said,  "  that  the  enemy 
have  at  last  overthrown  this  barrier, 
more  useful  to  them  than  to  you.  You 
have  so  often  visited  them  in  their 
camp,  that  it  is  only  just  they  should 
have  an  opportunity  of  reconnoitring 
the  town  upon  whose  capture  they  so 
boastfully  reckoned."  Charles  order- 
ed the  assault ;  but  when  his  troops 
saw  the  French  crowning  the  breach, 
with  Guise  at  their  head,  they  recoil- 
ed as  if  already  attacked,  and  neither 
entreaties  nor  threats  could  move 
them  forward.  "  How  is  it,"  the 
Emperor  had  exclaimed  with  a  great 
oath,  when  he  saw  the  gaping  breach, 
"  that  they  do  not  enter  ?  It  is  so 
large  and  level  with  the  ditch  ;  vertu 
dcDieu!  what  means  this?"  He 
had  himself  conveyed  in  a  litter  to 
the  foremost  ranks,  to  animate  the 
soldiers  by  his  presence.  When  he 
beheld  their  retreat,  he  mournfully 
desired  to  be  carried  back  to  his  quar- 
ters. "  Formerly,"  he  said,  "I  was 
followed  to  the  fight,  but  I  see  that  I 
have  now  no  men  around  me ;  I  must 
bid  adieu  to  empire  and  immure  my- 
self in  a  monastery ;  before  three 
years  are  over,  I  will  turn  Francis- 
can." Finally,  on  the  2Gth  Decem- 
ber, provisions  running  short,  and 
his  army  weakened  one-third  by  sick- 
ness and  the  sword,  Charles,  with  a 
sad  heart,  raised  the  siege,  uttering, 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  shame  and  dis- 
appointment, the  well-known  words, 
"I  plainly  see  that  Fortune,  like  a 
true  woman,  prefers  a  young  king  to 
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an  old  emperor."  The  imperial 
camp  and  artillery  crossed  the 
Moselle,  and  in  the  night  the  Duke  of 
Alva  evacuated  his  position,  leaving 
"behind  a  quantity  of  stores  and  tents. 
Guise,  who  had  expressed,  that  very 
evening,  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  the 
Cardinal,  his  conviction  that  the  Em- 
peror would  never  endure  the  shame 
of  abandoning  the  siege,  was  greatly 
astonished  in  the  morning  to  find  that 
the  enemy  had  decamped.  His  skill 
•and  constancy  had  triumphed,  and 
France  was  saved  from  invasion. 
When  he  reappeared  at  court,  the 
King  embraced  him  with  transport, 
and  called  him  his  brother.  "  You 
have  vanquished  me  as  well  as  the 
Emperor,"  said  Henry,  "  by  the 
obligations  you  have  laid  me  under." 
The  Duke  of  Guise's  humanity  after 
the  siege  did  him  as  much  honour 
as  his  bravery  during  it.  A  large 
number  of  sick  men  remained  in  the 
Imperialist  camp ;  the  rearguard  of 
the  retreating  army  were  in  a  pitiable 
state,  and,  unable  to  proceed,  yielded 
themselves  ready  prisoners.  The 
commander  of  a  troop  of  Spanish 
cavalry,  pursued  by  the  Prince  of  la 
Roche-sur-Yon,  who  would  fain  have 
brought  him.  to  battle,  suddenly  faced 
about,  exclaiming,  "  How  should  we 
have  strength  to  defend  ourselves, 
when  you  see  we  have  not  enough 
left  to  fly?"  In  the  hospitals  of 
Metz  and  Thionville,  the  sick  and 
wounded  Imperialists  were  carefully 
tended  by  order  of  Guise ;  non-com- 
batant prisoners  were  sent  back  to 
the  Duke  of  Alva,  with  the  offer  of 
covered  boats  to  transport  his  ex- 
hausted soldiers  ;  the  bodies  of  the 
dead  received  suitable  burial.  The 
magnanimous  general's  courtesy  and 
humanity  bore  their  fruits.  In  the 
following  campaign,  when  the  town 
of  Therouenue,  in  Picardy,  was  sur- 
prised by  the  Imperialists,  the  Ger- 
mans and  Flemings  were  putting  in- 
habitants and  garrison  to  the  sword, 
without  distinction  of  age  or  sex, 
when  the  Spanish  officers,  with  a 
lively  and  grateful  remembrance  of 
the  good  treatment  received  from 
Guise  and  the  French,  united  their 
voices  and  efforts  to  check  the  car- 
nage. "  Bonne  guerre,  compagnons" 
they  cried ;  "  souvenez-vous  de  la  cour- 
toisie  de  Metz  I  " 


of  Guise.  [July, 

It  was  during  the  following  cam- 
paign (1554)  that  there  occurred  the 
first  marked  manifestations  of  discord 
between  the  Duke  of  Guise  and  the 
Admiral  de  Coligny.  In  the  combat 
of  Renty,  near  St  Omer,  Coligny 
commanded  the  infantry,  in  his  quality 
of  colonel- general  of  that  arm.  Vic- 
tory declared  itself  for  the  French  ; 
already  many  trophies  had  been  taken, 
and  heavy  loss  inflicted  on  the  Im- 
perialists, who  were  on  the  brink  of  a 
general  rout,  when  Guise  "feeling" 
says  M.  de  Bouillc,  ".that  he  was 
not  supported  by  the  Constable  de 
Montmorency — the  retreat  also,  ac- 
cording to  a  report  current  at  the 
time,  having  been  sounded  by  the 
breath  of  envy — was  unable  to  follow 
up  his  advantage,  and  could  but 
maintain  himself  on  the  field,  whilst 
the  Imperialists,  although  defeated, 
succeeded  in  entering  the  besieged 
fort."  The  chief  merit  of  this  imper- 
fect victory  was  attributed  by  the 
Constable  to  his  nephew  Coligny,  who, 
on  his  part,  was  said  to  have  asserted 
that,  during  the  heat  of  the  fight,  Guise 
had  not  been  in  his  right  place.  This 
led,  upon  the  evening  of  the  action, 
to  a  violent  altercation,  which  would 
have  ended  with  drawn  swords  but 
for  the  intervention  of  the  King,  in 
whose  tent  it  occurred.  He  compel- 
led them  to  embrace  ;  but  the  recon- 
ciliation was  only  skin-deep,  and  from 
that  day  forwards  a  rancorous  dislike 
was  substituted  for  the  close  intimacy 
which  had  existed  in  their  youth  be- 
tween these  two  great  soldiers,  and 
which  had  been  carried  to  such  a 
point  that  they  "  could  not  live  with- 
out each  other,  wearing  the  same 
colours,  and  dressing  in  the  same 
manner."  Henceforward  they  were 
constant  antagonists,  the  chiefs  of  two 
parties  under  whose  banners  nobles, 
soldiers,  and  courtiers  ranged  them- 
selves, according  to  the  dictates  of 
their  sympathies  or  interests.  And 
soon  their  rivalry  for  fame  and  influ- 
ence was  inflamed  and  envenomed 
by  the  ardour  of  religious  passions, 
and  of  combats  for  their  respective 
creeds. 

It  is  here  impossible  to  trace,  even 
in  outline,  the  events  that  crowded 
the  reign  of  Henry  II.,  and  in  which 
the  Duke,  the  Cardinal,  and  their  bro- 
ther d'Amnale  played  a  most  conspi- 
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cuotis  part.  It  was  a  constant  suc- 
cession of  battles  and  intrigues,  for 
the  most  part  terminating,  in  spite  of 
formidable  foes  both  in  the  field  and 
at  court,  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Guises.  And  when,  a  few  weeks 
after  the  battle  of  St  Quintin,  so  dis- 
astrous to  the  French  arms — where 
the  Constable  de  Montmorency,  who 
had  boasted  beforehand  of  victory, 
beheld  his  entire  army  slain  or  taken, 
and  himself  a  prisoner — the  Duke  of 
Guise  returned  from  Italy,  "  to  save 
the  state,"  as  the  King  himself  ex- 
pressed it,  he  found  himself  at  the 
utmost  pinnacle  of  power  a  subject 
could  possibly  attain.  On  the  very 
day  of  his  arrival,  Henry  declared 
him  lieutenant-general  of  the  French 
armies,  in  and  out  of  the  kingdom  ; 
a  temporary  dignity,  it  is  true,  but 
one  superior  to  that  of  Constable,  and 
which  usually  was  bestowed  only  in 
times  of  regency  and  minority.  That 
nothing  should  be  wanting  to  the 
exorbitant  authority  thus  conferred 
upon  the  man  to  whom  sovereign  and 
nation  alike  were  wont  to  turn  in  the 
day  of  danger  and  disaster,  the  King 
addressed  to  all  the  provincial  autho- 
rities particular  injunctions  to  obey 
the  orders  of  the  Duke  of  Guise  as 
though  they  emanated  from  himself; 
and  truly  it  was  remarked,  says 
Dauvigny  in  his  Vies  dcs  Hommes 
//lustres,  that  never  had  monarch  in 
France  been  obeyed  more  punctually 
and  with  greater  zeal.  The  whole 
business  of  the  country  now  rested 
upon  the  shoulders  of  Guise.  But 
even  whilst  thus  exalting  him,  Henry, 
conscious  of  his  own  weakness,  and 
haunted,  perhaps,  by  his  father's 
dying  injunction,  was  actually  plotting 
how  to  lessen  the  power  of  his  great 
subject,  so  soon  as  the  period  of  peril 
should  have  passed,  during  which  his 
services  were  indispensable.  With 
strange  infatuation,  the  feeble  mo- 
narch expected  to  be  able  to  clip  at 
will  the  wings  of  that  soaring  influ- 
ence, when  victory  over  the  foreigner 
and  the  liberation  of  the  country 
should  have  confirmed  its  domina- 
tion. 

Invested  with  his  new  dignities, 
whose  importance  his  sagacity  fully 
appreciated,  Guise,  with  the  least 
possible  delay,  set  out  for  Compii-gne, 
which,  since  the  recent  disasters  of 
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the  French  arms,  was  a  frontier  town. 
Those  disasters,  he  felt,  could  be 
effectually  repaired  only  by  a  brilliant 
feat  of  arms,  at  once  useful  to  the 
state,  and  flattering  to  the  national 
pride.  Upon  such  a  one  he  resolved. 
Calais,  now  upwards  of  two  centuries 
in  possession  of  the  English,  to  the 
great  humiliation  of  France,  was  the 
object  of  destined  attack.  Skilled  in 
the  stratagems  of  war,  the  Duke  con- 
trived, by  a  series  of  able  manoeuvres, 
to  avert  suspicion  of  his  real  design, 
until,  on  the  1st  January  1558,  he 
suddenly  appeared  before  the  ramparts 
of  Calais.  The  siege  that  ensued  has 
been  often  narrated.  It  terminated, 
after  an  obstinate  resistance,  in  the 
capitulation  of  the  garrison,  which 
had  scarcely  been  executed,  when  an 
English  fleet  appeared  off  the  port, 
bearing  succours  that  came  too  late. 
The  triumph  excited  indescribable 
astonishment  and  joy  throughout 
France.  It  was  a  splendid  revenge 
for  the  defeat  of  St  Quintin,  and  pro- 
duced a  marked  change  in  the  senti- 
ments of  several  foreign  potentates, 
who  believed  that  reverse  to  have 
prostrated  the  French  power  for  some 
time  to  come.  The  Grand  Signior 
offered  the  co-operation  of  his  fleet, 
and  the  German  princes  hastened, 
with  redoubled  good-will,  the  levies 
that  had  been  demanded  of  them. 
Tope  Paul  IV.,  when  congratulating 
the  French  ambassador,  pronounced 
the  highest  eulogiums  on  Guise,  and 
declared  the  conquest  of  Calais  pre- 
ferable to  that  of  half  England.  At 
court,  the  partisans  of  the  Constable 
were  in  dismay,  and  tried  to  lessen 
the  merit  of  the  victor  by  attributing 
its  success  to  the  adoption  of  a  plan 
sketched  by  Coligny.  But  even  if 
this  were  true,  the  merit  of  the  execu- 
tion was  all  the  Duke's  own.  Upon 
the  heels  of  this  triumph,  quickly  fol- 
lowed the  capture  of  G nines  and  the 
evacuation  by  the  English  of  the 
castle  of  Hames,  their  last  possession 
in  the  county  of  Oye.  u  In  less 
than  a  mouth,"  says  M.  de  Bouille, 
"  Francis  of  Lorraine  had  accom- 
plished the  patriotic  but  difficult 
enterprise  so  often  and  fruitlessly 
attempted  during  two  centuries,  and 
had  cancelled  the  old  proverb  applied 
in  France,  in  those  days,  to  generals 
of  slight  merit,  of  whom  it  was 
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derisively  said,   '  He  will  never  drive 
the  English  out  of  France.'  " 

Henry   II.,    accompanied    by   the 
Dauphin,  the  Cardinals  of  Lorraine 
and  Guise,  and  several  nobles  of  the 
court,    made    a   journey    to    Calais, 
which  he  entered  with  great  pomp. 
The  object  of  this  expedition  was  to 
sustain  the  courage  and  zeal  of  the 
troops,   who   endured  much    fatigue 
and     hardship,    in     that    inclement 
season    and   in    the    midst    of   the 
marshes.     The  King  also  wished  to 
testify  his  gratitude  to  his  lieutenant- 
general,  showing  him  great  confidence, 
referring  to  him  all  who  requested 
audience  on  business,  and  presenting 
him,   in   the  most  flattering    terms, 
with  a  house  in  Calais.    The  Duke 
returned  with  Henry  to  Paris,  where 
great  feasts  and  rejoicings  were  held 
in  his  honour,  and,  on  occasion  of  the 
Dauphin's  marriage  with  Mary  Queen 
of    Scots,    Avhich    shortly    followed, 
Guise  filled,  in  the  absence  of  Mont- 
morency,  the  office  of  grand-master, 
which  he  long  had  coveted.      Con- 
currently, however,  with  this  great 
apparent  favour,   Henry  was  secret- 
ly  uneasy  at   the  power   and   pre- 
tensions of  the  family  of  Guise,  and 
maintained  a  constant  and  confiden- 
tial correspondence  with  their  invete- 
rate enemy  the  Constable  de  Mont- 
morency.     On  the  other  hand  the 
Guises    were    on    their    guard,    la- 
bouring to  countermine  and  defeat 
the  intrigues  levelled  against  them. 
Urged  on  by  his  brother,  and  feeling 
that,  in  their  position,  if  they  did  not 
advance  they  must  recede,  the  Duke 
directed  all  his  efforts  to  an  effectual 
concentration  in  his  own  hands  of  the 
entire  military  power  of  the  kingdom. 
Should  he  fail  in  this,  he  at  least  was 
resolved  to  leave  none  in  those  of  his 
rivals.     By  this  time  the  progress  of 
the  Reformed  religion  in  France  had 
attracted  great  attention.    It  was  an 
abomination  in  the  eyes  of  Henry  ; 
and  of  this  the  Duke  and  Cardinal 
took  advantage  to  work  the  downfall 
of  d'Andelot,  brother  of  Coligny,  and 
colonel-general  of  the  French  infantry, 
the  only  military  commander  who  at 
that  moment  caused  them  any  uneasi- 
ness.   Accused  of  heresy,  and  sum- 
moned before  the  King,  who  received 
him  kindly,  and,  expecting  he  would  so 
reply  as  to  disconcert  his  enemies, 


"  commanded  him  to  declare,  in  pre- 
sence of  all  the  coiirt,  his  belief  with 
respect  to  the  holy  sacrifice  of  mass ; 
d'Andelot   proudly  replied   that    his 
gratitude  for  the  King's  favours  doubt- 
less rendered  entire  devotedness  incum- 
bent upon    him,  but  that   his  soul 
belonged  to  God  alone  ;  that,  enlight- 
ened by  the  torch  of  Scripture,  he 
approved  the  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and 
considered  mass  a  horrible  profana- 
tion and  an  abominable  invention  of 
man."    Furious  at  what  he  deemed  a 
blasphemy,   the   King,   who   was   at 
supper,  snatched  a  basin  from  the 
table  and  hurled  it  at  d'Andelot ;  but 
it  struck  the  Dauphin.     He  was  then 
tempted,  says  one  of  his  historians,  to 
pierce  the  offender  with  his  sword,  but 
finally  contented  himself  with  sending 
him  to  prison,  and  the  post  of  colonel- 
general  was  bestowed  upon  Montluc, 
an  ex-page  of  Guise's  grandfather, 
and  a  devoted  partisan  of  the  house 
of   Lorraine.      This    brave    Gascon 
officer  at  first  scrupled  to  accept  it,  for 
he  feared  to  incur  the  hatred  of  the 
Colignys  and  the  Constable.      Wily 
and  wary,  like  most  of  his  country- 
men, he   declared  himself  willing  to 
serve  as  a  private  soldier  under  the 
Duke,  but  modestly  declined  the  com- 
mand offered  him.     The  King  insist- 
ing, he  alleged  a  dysentery,  as  ren- 
dering him  incapable  of  the  needful 
activity.     This  and  other  objections 
being  overruled,  he  took  possession  of 
his  important  command,  and  speedily 
proved  himself  worthy  to  hold  it — 
notably  at  the  siege  of  Thionville  on 
the  Moselle.   This  fortress,  one  of  the 
strongest  the  Imperialists  owned,  was 
defended  by  Jean  de  Caderebbc,  a 
brave  gentleman  of  Brabant,  at  the 
head  of  three  thousand  picked  men. 
The  Dukes  of  Guise  and  Nevers,  and 
Marshal  Strozzi,  were  the  leaders  of  the 
besieging  army  ;  Montluc  joined  them. 
on  the  eve  of  the  opening  of  the  bat- 
teries, and  did  excellent  service.     On 
the  fifteenth  day  of  the  siege,  Guise 
was  in  the  trenches,  talking  to  Strozzi, 
on  whose  shoulder  his  hand  rested, 
when  the  Marshal  was  struck  by  an 
arquebuse  ball,   a    little  above    the 
heart.     On  feeling  himself  hit,  "  Ah  ! 
tete  Dieu,  Monsieur,"  exclaimed  this 
brave  and  able  general,  "  the  King 
loses  to-day  a  good  servant,  and  your 
Excellency  also."    He  did  himself  no 
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more  than  justice.  (Juise  was  deeply 
all'ectcd,  but,  repressing  his  emotion, 
lie  tried  to  fix  Strozzi's  thoughts  oil 
religion.  The  veteran's  death  was 
less  exemplary  than  his  life  ;  he  died 
in  profession  of  unbelief;  and  (iuise, 
much  scandalised,  but  perhaps  doubly 
furious  at  the  thought  that  the  soul  as 
well  as  the  body  of  his  old  comrade  had 
perished  by  the  sudden  manner  of  his 
death,  prosecuted  the  siege  with  fresh 
ardour,  eager  for  revenge,  and  sup- 
pressing for  the  moment,  as  far  as 
he  was  able,  the  disastrous  news, 
which  could  not  but  produce  a  most 
unfavourable  impression.  Valiantly 
seconded  by  Montluc  and  Vicilleville, 
on  the  2'2d  June,  two  days  after 
Strozzi's  death,  he  received  the  capi- 
tulation of  the  garrison.  His  triumph 
was  well  earned.  Besides  the  exhi- 
bition, throughout  the  siege,  of  the 
genius  and  inventive  resource  that 
constitute  a  general  of  the  highest 
order,  he  had  toiled  and  exposed  him- 
self like  a  mere  subaltern,  constantly 
under  fire,  personally  superintending 
the  pioneers  and  artillerymen,  and 
rarely  sleeping';  so  that  it  was  no 
wonder  (considering  he  had  not  had 
a  single  night's  rest  during  the  opera- 
tions against  Thionville)  that  oil  the 
1st  July,  when  preparing  for  the  siege 
of  the  rich  little  town  of  Arlou,  he 
complained  of  being  very  drowsy,  and 
left  Montluc  to  invest  the  place — him- 
self retiring  to  bed  in  a  cottage,  and 
giving  orders  to  let  him  sleep  till  he 
awoke  of  himself.  "It  is  very  quick 
work,"  he  observed,  crossing  himself, 
when  he  was  the  next  day  informed, 
in  reply  to  his  inquiry  whether  the 
batteries  had  opened  fire,  that  Mont- 
luc had  surprised  and  taken  the  place 
ill  the  night. 

Whilst  Guise  was  thus  not  only  ren- 
dering great  services  himself,  but 
bringing  forward  leaders  whose  ex- 
ploits honoured  the  French  arms,  in 
other  quarters  affairs  went  less 
favourably  for  France.  Near  D  unkirk, 
Marshal  Thermes  was  beaten  and 
taken  prisoner,  and  Guise,  whose  fre- 
quent lot  it  was  to  repair  the  blunders 
or  misfortunes  of  less  capable  gene- 
rals, marched  to  Picardy ;  on  the 
frontier  of  which  province,  at  a  grand 
review  passed  by  Henry  II.,  the 
Duke's  son  and  successor,  Henry, 
Prince  of  Joiiiville,  then  but  eight 


years  old,  appeared  for  the  first  time 
iu  public,  with  his  cousin,  the  Count 
of  St  Vallier,  son  of  the  Duke 
d'Auuiale.  Accompanied  by  their 
preceptors  and  some  other  gentlemen, 
and  mounted  on  ponies,  they  rode 
through  the  ranks,  until  they  reached 
the  troops  commanded  by  Montluc. 
"  CYf,  f«,  my  little  princes,"  ex- 
claimed that  brave  captain,  "dis- 
mount ;  for  I  was  brought  up  in 
the  house  of  which  you  are  issue, 
which  is  the  house  of  Lorraine,  where 
I  was  page,  and  I  will  be  the  first 
to  put  arms  in  your  hands."  The 
two  cousins  dismounted,  and  Mont- 
luc, taking  off  the  little  silken  robons 
that  covered  their  shoulders,  placed 
a  pike  in  the  hand  of  each  of  them. 
"  I  hope,"  he  said,  "  that  God  will 
give  you  grace  to  resemble  your 
lathers,  and  that  I  shall  have  brought 
you  good  fortune  by  being  the  first 
to  invest  you  with  arms.  To  me 
they  have  hitherto  been  favourable. 
May  God  render  you  as  brave  as  you 
are  handsome,  and  sous  of  very  good 
and  generous  fathers."  After  this 
species  of  martial  baptism,  the  two 
children,  conducted  by  Montluc, 
passed  along  the  front  of  the  troops, 
objects  of  the  admiration  and  good 
wishes  of  men  and  officers.  A  few 
mouths  later,  one  of  them  was  dead ; 
the  other,  heir  to  most  of  the  great 
qualities,  whether  good  or  bad,  that 
distinguished  his  race,  lived  to  pro- 
secute, and  at  one  time  almost  to 
realise,  the  most  ambitious  designs 
his  father  and  grandfather  had  con- 
ceived. The  fair-haired  boy  of  the 
review  at  Pierrepont,  was  the  stern 
BalafrU  of  the  wars  of  the  League. 

The  spring  of  the  year  1559  found 
the  Guises  in  marked  disfavour  with 
the  King.  The  great  services  of  the 
Duke,  the  capture  of  Calais  and  Thion- 
ville, and  the  many  other  feats  of 
arms  by  which  he  had  reduced  the 
power  of  the  enemy,  at  moments  when 
it  was  about  to  be  fatal  to  France, 
were  insufficient  to  counterbalance 
the  alarm  felt  by  Henry  II.  at  his 
and  the  Cardinal's  influence  and  am- 
bition. The  star  of  the  Constable 
was  in  the  ascendant.  Chiefly  by 
his  intervention,  a  disadvantageous 
peace  was  concluded,  and,  at  his  re- 
quest, d'Andelot  was  recalled  to 
court.  Montmorency  and  Coligny 
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triumphed.  The  efforts  of  the  Pro- 
testants combined  with  court  in- 
trigues to  ruin  the  credit  of  the  house 
of  Lorraine.  The  two  brothers  were 
attacked  on  all  sides,  and  in  every 
manner  :  epigram  and  satire  furiously 
assailed  them,  and  they  were  de- 
nounced as  aspiring,  one  to  the  tiara, 
the  other  to  the  crown  of  France. 
However  doubtful — or  at  least  remote 
from  maturity— these  projects  were, 
they  were  yet  sufficiently  probable  for 
their  denunciation  to  produce  the 
desired  effect  on  the  mind  of  Henry, 
already  writhing  impatiently  under 
the  domination  of  the  Guises,  against 
whom  he  was  further  prejudiced  by 
his  mistress,  the  Duchess  de  Valen- 
tinois,  (Diane  de  Poitiers,)  still  influ- 


ential, in  spite  of  her  threescore  win- 
ters. Never  had  circumstances  been 
so  menacing  to  the  fortunes  of  the 
Guises  ;  and  perhaps  it  was  only  the 
subtle  and  temporising  line  of  conduct 
they  adopted  in  this  critical  conjunc- 
ture, that  saved  them  from  utter  dis- 
grace and  downfall.  Things  had 
been  but  a  short  time  in  this  state, 
and  already,  from  the  skilful  man- 
oeuvres of  the  Cardinal,  their  side  of 
the  balance  acquired  an  upward  in- 
clination, when  the  whole  aspect  of 
affairs  was  changed  by  the  death  of 
Henry  II.  With  the  reign  of  his 
feeble  successor,  there  commenced  for 
the  restless  princes  of  Lorraine  a  new 
epoch  of  power  and  renown. 


MY    PENINSULAR    MEDAL. 
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for  the  fight.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  the  battle  of  Toulouse  we  left 
Grenade.  It  was  known  amongst  us 
that  the  battle  was  coming  off;  and 
we  started  in  the  expectation  of  pass- 
ing the  night  either  in  the  city  itself, 
or  in  its  immediate  vicinity.  We 
ascended  towards  the  city  by  the  left 
bank  of  the  Garonne,  but  reached  a 
pontoon  bridge,  which  enabled  us  to 
cross  to  the  right  bank,  where  the 
main  body  of  our  troops  was  posted. 
The  fight  had  commenced.  We  heard 
the  firing  as  we  advanced  ;  and  while 
we  approached  the  scene  of  action,  it 
became  gradually  louder  and  more 
distinct.  Immediately  in  the  rear  of 
the  British  lines  we  halted,  not  knowing 
the  ground,  and  withdrew  from  the 
road  into  a  field  which  Avas  close  at 
hand,  in  order  that  our  numerous 
party  might  not  prove  an  obstacle  to 
passing  troops,  ammunition,  or  artil- 
lery. Our  forces  held  the  low  ground, 
and  closed,  in  a  sort  of  semicircle, 
around  the  heights  occupied  by  the 
French.  As  it  so  happened  that  I 
was  not  only  at  this  battle,  but  in  it, 
I  here  beg  leave  to  relate  the  circum- 
stances which  led  to  my  finding  my- 
self in  a  position  where,  as  a  civilian, 


I  was  so  little  wanted,  and  so  much 
out  of  my  ordinary  sphere  of  duty. 

Sancho  did  it  all.  We  were  sitting 
upon  our  nags,  speculating  upon  the 
fight,  and  seeing  all  that  could  bo 
seen,  till  we  began  to  think  we  knew 
something  of  what  was  going  on.  At 
this  moment  rode  up  from  the  rear, 
coming  across  the  fields,  an  old  officer 
of  rank,  a  major-general,  well  known 
at  headquarters,  without  aide-de- 
camp, orderly,  or  any  kind  of  attend- 
ant. He  inquired  eagerly,  "  Where 
are  the  troops  ? — Where  are  the 
troops?"  We  pointed  forward;  little 
was  visible  but  trees.  He  looked 
rather  at  a  loss,  but  turned  his  horse's 
head  in  the  direction  we  had  indi- 
cated. That  villain  Sancho,  seeing 
another  horse  go  on,  snorted,  and 
pulled  at  the  bridle.  He  was  tired  of 
standing  still.  I,  ever  indulgent  to 
Sancho,  followed  the  old  general,  and 
soon  overtook  him.  "  I  believe  I 
know  the  position  of  the  troops,  sir. 
Will  you  give  me  leave  to  show 
you?" 

"  Thank  you,  sir,  thank  you,"  said 
he  ;  "I  shall  really  be  much  obliged." 

We  rode  on  till  we  reached  a  Bri- 
tish regiment,  drawn  up  in  line.  With 
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renewed  acknowledgments  lie  then 
took  his  leave.  The  air  was  musical 
above  our  heads  with  whistling  and 
humming  missiles.  1  was  now  fairly 
upon  the  ground,  and  didn't  like  to  go 
back. 

There  was  a  lull  in  the  fight.  The 
spectacle  was  singular.  Some  tiring 
was  kept  up  on  both  sides,  but  not 
sufficient  to  obscure  the  view  of  the 
French  position,  which  rose  imme- 
diately in  front,  a  bare  range  of  hills, 
crowned  by  their  redoubts.  The 
atmosphere  was  bright;  and  though 
the  skirmishers  on  the  declivity  were 
discoverable  only  by  small  white  jets 
of  smoke,  as  they  fired  from  time  to 
time,  every  movement  of  the  enemy 
on  the  summit,  with  the  sky  for  its 
background,  was  perfectly  visible.  I 
noticed  a  single  horseman,  probably 
an  aide-de-camp  bearing  orders,  as 
distinct  and  diminutive  as  if  seen 
through  the  wrong  end  of  a  telescope. 
You  might  perceive  the  very  action  of 
his  horse,  that  laborious  up-and-down 
gallop  of  the  French  manege,  which 
throws  away  so  much  of  the  animal's 
strength,  and  sacrifices  speed  without 
securing  elegance. 

The  combat,  at  this  moment,  was 
renewed,  and  our  troops  went  to  work 
in  earnest.  The  Spanish  army 
ascended  the  hill  to  assault  the 
enemy's  redoubts.  This  movement, 
at  first,  had  all  the  regularity  of  a 
review.  But  the  redoubts  opened 
their  fire ;  as  the  Spaniards  moved 
up,  the  smoke  rolled  down ;  and, 
when  the  wind  swept  it  away,  their 
broken  bands  were  seen  in  precipitate 
retreat,  followed  by  a  large  body  of 
the  French,  who  swarmed  out  from 
their  intrenchments.  Instantly,  and 
just  in  front  of  me,  our  artillery 
opened  upon  the  pursuing  foe.  The 
round-shot  plumped  into  their  co- 
lumns, knocking  up  clods  as  high  as  a 
liouse  ;  and  the  enemy,  not  relishing 
this  salutation,  hastily  fell  back  to 
their  former  position.  Sancho  now 
became  a  dreadful  plague.  He  had 
for  some  time  been  getting  unquiet, 
and,  with  the  continual  firing,  he 
grew  worse  and  worse.  I  believe 
this  was  his  first  battle,  as  it  was 
mine.  Not  content  with  a  little  extra 
restiveness  at  every  fresh  discharge  of 
artillery,  he  had  worked  himself  into 
a  stale  of  chronic  excitement,  and, 


at  intervals,  attempted  to  bolt.  It 
was  clear  I  must  get  rid  of  Sancho, 
or  see  no  more  of  the  fight  ;  so  I 
deposited  him  in  a  stable,  under  care 
of  a  cottager,  in  the  adjoining  village. 

Still  moving  towards  the  left,  along 
the  base  of  the  hill,  I  reached  a  part 
of  the  British  position,  where  a  num- 
ber of  our  troops  were  waiting  to 
storm  the  heights,  when  the  flank 
movement  against  the  enemy's  right, 
which  was  his  weakest  point,  should 
be  sufficiently  advanced.  All  at  once 
I  plumped  upon  "Cousin Tom, "whom 
I  had  not  met  since  he  embarked,  three 
years  before,  a  raw  subaltern,  at  Ports- 
mouth. There  he  now  stood,  as  large 
as  life,  rough  and  ugly,  at  the  head  of 
his  regiment,  a  regular  "  Old  Penin- 
sular ;  "  and  on  him  had  devolved  the 
duty,  as  he  gave  me  to  understand, 
of  "  taking  those  fellows  up  the  hill." 
This  service,  I  thought,  would  have 
fallen  to  some  officer  of  higher  rank  ; 
but  Tom  explained.  The  regiment 
having  been  reduced,  cither  by  losses 
or  detachment,  its  numbers  in  the  field 
were  small,  and  he,  being  the  senior 
officer  present,  of  course  had  to 
"  carry  them  up."  "  Come, "said  he, 
"  we  are  going  to  take  a  look  at  those 
monsieurs  above  there ;  you  may  as 
well  go  with  us." 

The  proposal  was  coolly  made,  so 
I  took  it  coolly.  "With  all  my 
heart,"  said  I.  "  You  know  what  is 
the  feeling  towards  an  amateur.  If 
he  makes  an  ass  of  himself,  he's 
laughed  at :  and  if  he  gets  hit,  they 
only  say,  it  serves  him  right.  If  it's 
of  any  use,  I'll  go  with  pleasure." 

"Use?"  said  Tom;  "  the  greatest 
use.  Why,  I  want  to  ask  you  twenty 
questions  about  friends  in  England. 
Besides,  you  know,  if  I  am  knocked 
over,  you  can  pick  me  up." 

"Very  well,  then;  and  you  can 
do  the  same  for  me." 

"  No,  no,"  said  cousin  Tom  ;  "  I 
don't  promise  that.  Got  my  men  to 
attend  to.  If  I  am  hit,  you  must 
take  care  of  me.  If  you  are  hit,  you 

must  take  care  of  yoursel Oh, 

that's  the  signal.  Come  along."  Away 
we  went,  up  the  hill. 

Hank  and  file — double-quick  time 
— a  capital  pace  for  opening  the 
chest.  Tom  took  it  easy,  trotting  on 
at  a  steady  pace,  and  assailing  me 
with  a  running  fire  of  questions ; 
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while  the  row  that  had  already  com- 
menced above  prevented  my  return- 
ing categorical  replies.  "Is  your 
father  at  sea  now?" — Bang!  from 
one  of  the  big  guns  in  the  French 
batteries  right  over  our  heads.  "  Got 
any  brandy?" — A  shout  from  a  thou- 
sand throats,  in  the  rush  and  shock 
of  a  charge  with  bayonets.  "  Had 
breakfast  this  morning  ?"  —  Pop  ! 
pop  !  pop  !  a  running  lire  of  mus- 
ketry. Pop!  pop!  pop!  "  Got  any 
cigars?" — Bang!  bang!  the  big  guns 
at  it  again.  "  When  did  you  hear 
from  your  mother  ?"  A  new  sound, 
less  loud  and  sudden,  but,  from  its 
peculiarity,  distinct  amidst  the  din ; 
a  spiteful,  whirling,  whizzing  noise, 
ten  thousand  skyrockets  combined  in 
one  ;  not,  though,  like  the  skyrocket, 
first  loud,  then  less  audible — quite 
the  contrary.  Commencing  with  a 
faint  and  distant  hiss,  it  grew  louder 
and  louder,  came  singing  on,  nearer 
and  nearer,  till  a  shell  dropped  a 
few  yards  in  front  of  our  column  ! 
The  hiss  was  now  an  angry  roar,  like 
the  blowing  off  of  steam.  There  lay 
the  bottled  demon,  full  in  our  path, 
threatening  instant  destruction,  and 
daring  us  to  advance.  Our  column 
halted.  "Hurra!  my  lads,"  cried 
Cousin  Tom,  waving  his  sword. 
"  Come  along,  old  Five-and-three- 
peunies.  Push  by  it  at  once,  before 
it  spreads.'1'1  The  game  old  Five-and- 
threepennies  gave  a  shout — rushed 
forward — got  by  in  time  ;  each  yelp- 
ing and  capering  as  he  passed  the 
fizzing  foe.  Bang  went  the  shell. 
For  a  few  seconds  I  was  stone  deaf. 
Never  felt  such  an  odd  sensation. 
Not  the  deafness,  but  the  return  of 
hearing.  First,  perfect  silence  in  the 
midst  of  the  turmoil — then  the  crack  ! 
crack !  bang !  bang  !  as  if  you  had 
suddenly  flung  open  a  door.  Not  a 
man  of  us  was  hurt.  "  Got  an  Eng- 
lish paper  ?"  said  Tom. 

"  I've  got  some  intelligence  for 
you,  old  chap,  not  in  this  morning's 
Times.  Just  look  up  there,  in  front." 

The  view  in  front  was  striking  and 


picturesque.  Right  above  us,  dimly 
visible  through  the  smoke,  on  the 
verge  of  the  platform  or  table-land 
which  we  were  mounting  to  assault, 
appeared  a  regiment  of  French  in- 
fantry, enough  of  them  to  eat  us  up, 
advancing  upon  us  with  an  irregular 
fire,  and  led  on  by  their  colonel.  He 
rode  a  showy  horse ;  and,  hat  in 
hand,  waved  them  on,  while  his 
white  hairs  streamed,  in  the  wind, 
and  his  whole  bearing  announced  the 
brave  old  soldier.  "  We  must  form 
line,"  said  Tom.  It  was  done  forth- 
with, with  steadiness,  order,  and 
rapidity.  "  Make  ready — present — 
fire."  Crack !  went  all  the  muskets 
together.  I  saw  the  gallant  old 
colonel,  with  outspread  arms,  tumb- 
ling from  his  horse.  —  "Charge!" 
WTe  rushed  upon  the  foe ;  but,  when 
the  smoke  had  cleared  away,  found 
no  foe  to  fight  withal.  Nothing  was 
visible,  save  their  knapsacks  in  the 
distance,  poppling  up  and  down  in 
the  smoke,  as  they  scampered  off. 
We  still  continued  advancing  in  pur- 
suit, and  now  were  fairly  in  for  it, 
half  choked  with  dust  and  sulphur. 
If  it  be  asked,  how  far  I  personally 
contributed  to  the  triumphs  of  that 
glorious  day,  I  beg  leave  to  answer : 
— Unquestionably  my  arm  performed 
prodigies  of  valour ;  of  that  there 
neither  is,  nor  can  be,  the  shadow  of 
a  doubt.  But  as  I  should  have  felt 
it  extremely  difficult  to  give  a  dis- 
tinct account  of  my  exploits  if  ques- 
tioned on  the  day,  why,  of  course  you 
won't  expect  it  now,  after  the  lapse 
of  six-and-thirty  years.  Suffice  it  to 
say,  we  made  good  our  footing  on 
the  platform,  drove  the  enemy  from 
their  position,  occupied  it  ourselves, 
took  possession  of  their  redoubts,  and 
formed,  with  the  rest  of  the  British 
forces,  on  the  summit  of  the  heights. 
The  day  was  our  own.  But  there 
was  one  unfortunate  circumstance  to 
damp  our  exultation ;  Cousin  Tom 
was  missing.  A  sergeant  now  in- 
formed me  he  was  wounded,  and  had 
gone  to  the  rear. 


CHAPTER  XX.  AXD  LAST. 


As  victory  had  crowned  our  efforts, 
and  my  valuable  services  were  now 
no  longer  required,  I  determined  to 
look  for  Cousin  Tom,  and  walked 


down  the  hill  for  that  purpose.  At 
its  base,  I  entered  a  long  thicket  or 
shrubbery.  There,  amongst  the  trees, 
I  found  several  wounded  men,  whom 
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their  comrades  wore  removing  off  the 
ground.  No  one  could  give  me  the 
information  that  1  sought ;  no  one 
knew  anything  of  Cousin  Tom.  Saw 
a  sergeant  sitting  on  a  bank,  who,  I 
soon  discovered,  was  also  wounded. 
He  knew  no  such  otiicer;  had  seen 
no  one  answering  the  description. 
"  What's  your  injury,  sergeant  V" 

"  A  musket-ball  in  my  ankle,  sir." 

"Well,  but  hadn't  I  better  help 
you  to  a  place  of  shelter?" 

"  Much  obliged  to  you,  sir;  but  I 
couldn't  walk,  even  with  your  sup- 
port. I'd  rather  wait  till  my  turn 
comes  to  be  carried,  if  you've  no 
objections,  sir.  Much  obliged  to  you, 
equally  all  the  same,  sir." 

"As  you  please.  Can  I  render 
you  any  assistance  ?  What  can  I  do 
for  you  ?  " 

"  If  you'd  have  the  kindness,  sir, 
perhaps  you'd  be  so  good  and  take  off 
my  gaiter.  I  can't  take  it  on"  myself, 
sir,  though  I've  tried ;  it  does  hurt 
me  so  when  I  stoop  forward.  I'm 
afraid  the  bleeding  will  spoil  it,  sir ; 
and  then  I  shall  be  forced  to  take  out 
a  new  pair.'' 

Having  performed  this  office,  and 
administered  a  little  brandy  both  topi- 
cally and  constitutionally,  I  once 
more  ascended  the  hill,  thinking  it 
possible  Cousin  Tom  might  be  some- 
where nearer  the  scene  of  action.  I 
inquired  and  looked  in  every  direc- 
tion, but  without  success.  Where 
are  you,  Cousin  Tom  ?  This  time 
my  steps  brought  me  into  one  of  the 
redoubts,  which  had  been  carried  by 
our  troops.  When  I  entered,  there 
•were  not  a  dozen  men  in  it.  Sunset 
was  near,  and  everything  over  for 
the  day.  Yet  just  at  that  moment, 
for  what  reason  I  know  not,  perhaps 
for  a  freak,  the  enemy  thought  fit  to 
open  upon  this  all  but  unoccupied 
post,  from  their  own  lines  nearer  the 
city,  with  a  heavy  lire  of  shot  and 
shell.  Bang  went  a  shell,  knocking 
up  bushels  of  earth  and  mire.  Plump 
came  a  round-shot,  into  the  mud 
parapet  of  the  redoubt.  It  was  no 
use  moving  ;  one  place  was  as  hot  as 
another.  So  we  had  nothing  to  do 
for  it  but  to  stand  still  and  exchange 
grins  till  the  pelting  was  over.  I 
then  took  my  leave  for  the  evening. 
The  day  indeed  was  drawing  to  a 
close  as  I  descended  the  hill ;  and 


happily  I  succeeded  in  reaching  the 
village,  and  finding  the  cottage  where 
Sancho  had  been  left  in  charge,  just 
after  it  became  pitch-dark.  A  cheer- 
ing light  streamed  through  the  cot- 
tage window  ;  and,  on  entering,  I 
found  comfortably  seated  by  the 
blazing  hearth  a  veterinary  surgeon, 
who  was  there  in  charge  of  wounded 
horses.  He  very  civilly  informed  me 
thrrc  Avcrc  two  good  beds,  so  all  was 
right  with  respect  to  accommodation; 
and,  more  civilly  still,  invited  me  to 
partake  of  his  supper,  which  was 
boiling  on  the  fire.  Not  having  eaten 
a  morsel  since  my  early  breakfast  at 
(Jrenade,  and  having  just  discovered 
that  I  was  enormously  hungry,  I 
accepted  the  invitation  with  glee, 
took  my  seat,  and  cast  many  a  glance 
at  the  boiling,  bubbling,  and  steaming 
kettle.  Presently  the  contents  were 
turned  out  into  a  large,  old-fashioned 
tureen,  and  displayed  to  my  eager 
gaze  a  compound  of  various  materials, 
the  chief  of  which  were  a  fowl,  and — 
what  d'ye  think  '!  —  a  pig's  heart. 
Supper  excellent.  Bed  ditto. 

Next  day  early  I  resumed  my 
search  for  Cousin  Tom,  but  still,  alas! 
without  success.  Went  from  village 
to  village,  inquired  from  house  to 
house,  searched  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood. Lots  of  wounded  officers,  but 
not  the  man  I  sought.  Throughout 
the  day  my  search  was  unsuccessful. 
Towards  night  I  was  passing  through 
a  street  of  scattered  houses,  a  sort  of 
hamlet,  and  was  beginning  to  think 
of  securing  a  lodging  and  a  dinner. 
Wolves  rouse  at  sunset ;  and  I  dis- 
tinctly felt  one  gnawing  at  my 
stomach.  At  this  painful  juncture, 
much  to  my  satisfaction,  at  the  door 
of  a  cottage  I  discovered  a  jolly 
acquaintance,  whom  I  beg  to  intro- 
duce as  my  "  Fat  Friend."  He  was 
one  of  the  smartest  clerks  amongst 
our  civilians,  and  probably  the  young- 
est ;  under,  rather  than  over  tiftcen  ; 
in  short,  a  chubby  boy,  who  somehow 
or  other  had  broken  away  from  his 
mother's  apron-strings,  and  obtained 
a  post,  which  he  filled  in  a  way  that 
did  him  credit.  In  one  respect  he 
was  precocious ;  namely,  that  he  soon 
proved  himself  up  to  all  the  waggery 
and  villainy  of  headquarters.  More- 
over, he  had  a  vast  idea  of  maintain- 
ing his  importance,  and  could  take 
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his  own  part ;  was  touchy  in  any- 
thing that  affected  his  manhood  ;  and, 
if  you  offended  him,  punched  your 
head  ;  brushed  up  to  fine  women, 
with  a  marked  preference  for  a 
bouncer.  Yet,  after  all,  he  was  but 
an  overgrown  boy,  and  often  afforded 
us  sport  by  his  mannish  airs.  "  Ah, 
Fatty,  is  that  you  ?  Glad  to  see  you. 
Got  any  room  ?  " 

"  Plenty,  plenty,"  said  Fatty  ; 
"  good  entertainment  for  man  and 
horse.  Glad  to  see  you ;  and  glad  to 
see  the  pony.  Here,  Francisco,  take 
Sancho,  and  give  him  some  corn. 
Come  in,  old  fellow.  Sit  down,  and 
make  yourself  comfortable.  Dread- 
ful dull  here — horrid  !  Left  in  charge 
of  the  departmental  boxes." 

"  I  say,  Fatty  ;  have  you  dined  ?" 

"  Dined  ?  We  dined  an  hour  ago." 
Fatty  saw  his  advantage,  and  was 
resolved  to  make  the  most  of  it. 

"  Well,  what  did  you  have  for 
dinner ?  Got  any  cold  beef?" 

"Why,  Where  have  you  been?" 
said  Fatty  ;  "  haven't  seen  you  these 
two  days.  Oh,  I  suppose  you  got 
into  Toulouse.  Lots  of  fine  gals  ?" 

"  Answer  my  question,  and  I'll  an- 
swer yours." 

"  Come  out,  old  fellow.  Let's  take 
a  turn  through  village  before  it  gets 
dark.  Dinner  ?  Why,  a  turkey.  Sorry 
you  were  not  with  us  to  partake. 
Not  a  morsel  left.  Picked  the  old 
gobbler  clean,  drumsticks  and  all." 

"  I  wish  you'd  let  me  send  your 
fellow  for  some  beef." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Fatty,  "  send  him 
by  all  means.  Sorry  to  inform  you 
it's  no  use,  though.  Not  a  morsel  of 
rations  to  be  had ;  not  a  biscuit. 
What,  haven't  you  dined?'1'1  I  saw 
he  meant  to  have  his  joke,  so  made  no 
reply. 

There  was  a  dodge,  though ;  my 
remedy  was  in  my  pocket.  Brought 
out  a  cigar,  one  of  my  choice  grena- 
diers ;  struck  a  light,  blew  a  fragrant 
cloud,  took  it  easy.  The  rich  odour 
diffused  itself  through  the  apartment. 

Fatty,  knowing  in  cigars,  soon  dis- 
covered that  mine  was  no  common 
weed.  He  first  drew  a  sniff;  then 
gave  utterance  to  his  emotions  in  a 
coaxing  and  admiring  "  Oh  ! "  I  took 
no  notice. 

"  Come,  old  fellow,"  said  Fatty  ;. 
"  hand  out  one  of  those." 
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"  Lost  your  cigar-case  ?  " 

"  No,  no  ;  nonsense.  Come,  give 
us  one  ;  that's  a  good  chap." 

Failing  in  his  request,  Fatty  sat 
silent  and  fidgetty.  The  first  finished, 
I  lit  a  second. 

Fatty  watched  his  opportunity ; 
made  a  vicious  grab  at  the  case.  I 
was  too  quick  for  him — knew  his 
ways.  Down  he  sat  again  ;  tried  all 
the  varieties  of  entreating,  threaten- 
ing, bullying,  wheedling,  till  cigar  the 
second  was  burnt  out.  When  I  ex- 
tracted the  third,  Fatty  could  stand  it 
no  longer ;  made  a  rush,  and  com- 
menced a  ferocious  assault,  pitching  it 
in,  right  and  left.  The  punches  came 
so  fierce  and  fast,  I  was  at  length 
compelled,  in  self-defence,  to  adminis- 
ter a  slight  persuader,  and  Fatty  found 
it  convenient  to  resume  his  seat.  He 
sat  awhile,  sulky  and  all  but  blubber- 
ing ;  then  hastily  rose,  and  stalked 
out  of  the  room  in  high  dudgeon.  I 
presently  found  him  stationed  at  the 
front  door  with  his  hands  in  his  pocket, 
very  pensive  and  dignified.  Shortly 
after,  he  slipped  into  the  house  ;  Fran- 
cisco appeared  with  the  tablecloth  and 
a  bottle  of  wine  ;  then  came  half  a 
turkey  and  the  cold  beef.  After  dinner 
we  clubbed  our  resources,  and  closed 
the  evening  with  whisky  punch  and 
prime  cigars. 

Next  morning  early,  started  afresh 
in  search  of  Cousin  Tom.  Near  Tou- 
louse, fell  in  with  Gingham — told  him 
my  difficulties.  "  Come  up  the  hill," 
said  Gingham  ;  "  I'll  go  with  you. 
There,  no  doubt,  we  shall  find  your 
cousin's  regiment."  On  reaching  the 
summit  of  the  heights,  we  found  our 
way  in  the  first  instance  into  the 
Colombette  redoubt;  the  same  in 
which,  on  the  day  of  the  fight,  the 
brave  Forty-second  had  been  suddenly 
overwhelmed  by  a  superior  force,  and 
had  lost  four-fifths  of  its  numbers. 
Within  the  redoubt  were  standing  two 
or  three  privates  ;  they  belonged  to 
the  Forty-second.  The  uniform  at 
once  reminded  me  of  Corporal  Fraser, 
the  trusty  companion  of  my  march  to 
headquarters.  I  asked  one  of  the 
privates,  did  he  know  the  Corporal. 
"  He  joined  about  three  weeks  ago, 
sir." 

"  Hope  he's  well.  Where  is  he 
now?" 

"He's  there,  sir,"  said  the  man, 
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pointing  to  tlic  parapet  of  the  redoubt. 
I  looked,  but  saw  no  one. 

"  The  earth,"  said  Gingham, 
41  seems  to  have  been  recently  stirred 
there.  That  mound,  1  think,  is  not 
many  days  old."  Then,  addressing 
the  soldier,  "  your  regiment  suffered  a 
heavy  loss,  is  that  where  yon  buried 
after  the  action?" 

"That's  the  place,  sir."  The  man 
then  walked  away,  as  if  little  disposed 
for  conversation. 

We  did  not  pause  to  calculate  how 
many  bodies  would  till  a  space  com- 
mensurate with  the  length,  breadth, 
and  altitude  of  the  soil  displaced. 
There  lay  the  slain  of  a  gallant  regi- 
ment, in  the  redoubt  they  had  so  nobly 
won.  There  lay  Corporal  Fraser, 
who,  in  all  the  difficulties  of  our 
march,  had  shown  himself  trustwor- 
thy, fearless,  intelligent,  and  energetic. 
He  had  longed  to  join  ere  the  day  of 
combat,  and  had  found  a  soldiers 
grave. 

We  discovered  at  length  the  ser- 
geant who  had  informed  me  of  my 
cousin's  wound.  He  now  pointed  to 
a  large  house,  near  the  thicket  at  the 
bottom  of  the  hill.  While  searching 
for  Cousin  Tom  on  the  day  of  the 
light,  I  was  close  to  that  same  house, 
but  without  seeing  it.  From  our  pre- 
sent elevated  position  it  was  distinctly 
visible,  though  not  from  the  low 
ground,  amongst  trees  and  underwood. 

Our  approach  to  the  house  led  us 
through  the  thicket.  While  making 
onr  way  among  the  trees,  we  both, 
Gingham  and  I,  came  to  a  halt  at  the 
same  instant.  The  sight  which  ar- 
rested our  steps  was  new  to  Gingham, 
not  to  me.  I  saw,  on  that  spot,  an 
object  that  I  had  seen  two  days  be- 
fore. The  sergeant  whom  I  had  then 
found  wounded  was  still  sitting  there, 
on  the  same  bank,  in  the  same  atti- 
tude! There  he  had  sat  the  whole 
time,  overlooked  by  the  bearers,  and 
unable  to  move.  Viewed  at  the  dis- 
tance of  a  few  paces,  his  aspect 
scarcely  appeared  changed.  It  was 
the  identical  figure — I  remembered 
him  at  once.  But  on  a  nearer  inspec- 
tion, the  alteration  was  but  too  mani- 
fest. His  eye  was  glazed,  and  half 
shut.  His  face  was  that  of  a  corpse. 
He  sat  up,  like  a  dead  man  galvanised. 
''What,  still  here,  sergeant?  Has 
nobody  come  to  remove  you  yet." 


He  attempted  to  speak — paused — 
at  length  found  utterance.  "  Sorry  I 
didn't  accept  your  offer,  sir."  His 
voice  was  low  and  husky,  but  distinct. 

"  Come,"  said  Gingham,  "  you 
mustn't  refuse  this  time.  We'll  soon 
carry  you  into  the  house  just  by." 

"Thank  you,  sir  ;  thank  you,  gen- 
tlemen. Would  you  have  the  kindness 
though — I  should  be  sorry  to  lose  my 
gaiter." 

The  gaiter  secured,  we  prepared  to 
lift  the  sufferer  from  his  seat,  and  he 
on  his  part  made  a  feeble  effort  to  rise. 
The  attempt  brought  on  a  gush  of 
pain.  For  a  moment,  his  features 
were  distorted  with  intolerable  an- 
guish ;  the  next,  he  fainted  in  our 
arms. 

"Now  then,"  said  Gingham,  thrust- 
ing back  into  his  sidepocket  a  small 
Mask  which  he  had  just  drawn  out. 
"  Now  then  ;  away  with  him  at  once, 
before  he  recovers.  Come,  Mr  Y — ; 
you  take  his  shoulders,  I'll  take  his 
legs.  It  may  save  him  further  pain." 

We  bore  the  sufferer,  still  senseless, 
to  the  house.  Gingham,  not  having 
a  hand  to  spare,  banged  at  the  door 
with  his  foot.  It  was  opened  by  Mr 
Staff-surgeon  Pledget,  who  bowed  on 
recognising  us,  but  looked  rather  per- 
plexed at  the  unexpected  addition  to 
his  duties. 

Pledget  gave  instant  directions  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  wounded 
man,  and  informed  me,  in  reply  to 
my  inquiries  for  Cousin  Tom,  that  he 
had  an  officer  under  his  care,  answer- 
ing to  my  description.  Pledget  ap- 
peared bewildered,  and  stood  with  us 
in  the  passage  a  few  moments,  without 
speaking.  At  length  he  opened  the 
door  of  a  small  chamber  close  by,  and 
begged  us  to  enter,  lie  placed  chairs 
for  us,  and  seated  himself  on  the  bed. 
"  I'm  rather  exhausted,"  said  he. 

"  I  fear  after  such  a  fight,"  said 
Gingham,  "your  duties  must  be  heavy 
indeed." 

"Oh  yes,"  said  Pledget,  looking 
distressed  and  rather  wild.  "  I  have 
had  much  work,  and  little  assistance ; 
a  long  spell,  too." 

"  Why,  you  began,  I  suppose,"  re- 
plied Gingham,  "early  on  the  day  of 
the  fight." 

"  Yes,"  said  Pledget ;  "  and  I've 
been  at  it  ever  since.  Let  me  see  : 
two  days  and  two  nights,  isn't  it  ? 
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Yes,  and  now  going  on  for  the  third. 
Here  have  I  been  operating,  ban- 
daging, taking  up  arteries,  taking  off 
arms  and  legs,  night  and  day,  without 
time  to  lie  down,  almost  without  a 
moment  to  eat.  In  fact,"  said  he, 
looking  about  the  room  like  a  man 
lost,  "this  is  the  first  time  I've  sat 
down  these  eight-and-forty  hours." 

Pledget's  look  bore  full  testimony 
to  his  toils.  Three  weeks'  illness  could 
hardly  have  wrought  a  greater  change. 
Nor  was  his  appearance  mended  by 
his  garb.  He  wore  a  sort  of  opera- 
ting gown  similar  to  that  employed 
in  dissecting ;  a  long  pinafore  with 
sleeves,  protecting  the  whole  person 
from  the  chin  to  the  feet,  tied  round 
the  middle,  and  closing  with  a  fold 
behind.  The  front  was  spotted  in 
every  part  with  jets  of  blood  from 
wounded  arteries.  Some  of  the  stains 
had  dried  on,  and  blackened  where 
they  dried  ;  others,  more  recent,  were 
still  moist  and  crimson.  Blood  was 
on  his  unshaven  and  haggard  face  ; 
and  on  his  hands,  too,  wore  marks  of 
blood. 

Gingham  eyed  him  with  a  look  of 
deep  concern.  "  I  really  fear,"  said 
Gingham,  "  you've  been  quite  over- 
done." 

"I  did  hope,  before  this,"  replied 
Pledget,  "to  be  relieved  by  other 
gentlemen  of  my  own  department.  I 
have  but  one  medical  assistant,  and 
he,  at  this  moment,  can  afford  me  no 
help,  for  I  have  been  forced  to  leave 
him  sitting  with  his  finger  on  a 
wounded  artery ;  and  if  he  takes  it 
off  but  for  a  few  seconds,  the  major's 
a  dead  man." 

Pledget  now  looked  like  a  man  that 
can't  remember  what's  next.  "  Oh," 
said  he,  in  an  absent  tone,  "so  peace 
is  really  concluded.  Come,  Mr  Y — , 
suppose  we  go  and  look  for  your 
cousin.  His  case,  I'm  happy  to  say, 
is  not  serious.  The  ball  will  be  ex- 
tracted this  evening,  and  then,  I  hope, 
he  will  do  well." 

Pledget  spoke,  but  did  not  stir. 
"By  the  bye,"  he  added,  "  you  know 
Captain  Gabion?  I  think  you  do. 
Oh  yes,  I  recollect ;  we  were  all  three 
fellow-passengers  from  Lisbon  to  Fal- 
mouth.  No,  no,  what  am  I  saying? 
From  Falmouth  to  Lisbon.  His  case 
is  past  hope.  He  can  hardly  live 
through  the  night." 


Gingham  and  I  rose  at  once  from 
our  scats.  For  the  moment,  the  im- 
minent danger  of  a  man  we  so  highly 
esteemed,  expelled  from  my  thoughts 
even  Cousin  Torn.  Pledget  also 
rose,  as  if  to  lead  the  way,  but  again 
lapsed  into  forgetfulness.  His  mind 
was  evidently  worn  out,  as  well  as 
his  body.  "Well,"  said  he,  "I'm 
glad  we've  got  Toulouse.  —  Gentle- 
men, I  beg  your  pardon.  This  wayr 
if  you  please  ;  up  stairs." 

He  led  the  way.  Every  open 
door,  as  we  passed  through  the  spa- 
cious mansion,  discovered  a  room 
crowded  with  woiinded  and  dying 
men,  in  beds,  or  on  the  ground.  Or, 
if  we  saw  not  into  the  apartment, 
sounds  were  heard,  which  told  of 
anguish  and  laceration  within.  We 
were  conducted  by  Pledget  into  a 
large  room  on  the  first  floor,  filled, 
like  the  others,  with  every  form  of 
suffering.  Some,  slightly  wounded, 
sat  round  the  fire,  on  which  cookery 
was  proceeding  in  kettles  of  every 
size  and  shape.  One  officer,  ban- 
daged round  the  head,  had  become 
delirious.  He  alternately  laughed 
and  Avhimpered,  muttered  and  sang. 
Another  sat  near  him,  moaning,  with 
his  arm  in  a  sling.  A  spent  cannon 
ball  had  smashed  the  bones  from  the 
elbow  to  the  wrist,  without  inflicting 
an  external  wound.  Every  bed  had 
an  occupant ;  and  many  lay  upon  the 
floor,  with  only  a  blanket  under 
them.  My  eye  glanced  round  the 
apartment,  and  lighted  on  the  pinched 
features  and  pallid  visage  of  Captain 
Gabion. 

He  lay  on  his  back  in  bed.  Death 
was  legible  in  his  aspect.  His  eyes 
were  all  but  shut ;  but,  from  time  to 
time,  a  convulsive  twitching  of  the 
muscles  suddenly  expanded  them  to- 
their  full  width.  To  all  appearance, 
he  was  perfectly  insensible.  His 
breathingwas  irregular  and  laborious; 
but  the  expression  of  his  countenance, 
except  when  disfigured  by  the  spasms 
which  occasionally  shot  through  his 
frame,  and  jerked  him  from  head  to 
foot,  was,  as  in  health,  calm  and 
dignified.  Strange  indeed  were  the 
vicissitudes,  strange  was  the  contrastr 
between  the  rigid  tranquillity  of  one 
moment,  and  the  awful  distortion  of 
the  next.  Now,  it  was  the  quivering 
play  of  features  pulled  by  muscular 
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contraction ;  now,  the  monumental 
repose  of  marble. 

"I  fear,"  whispered  Gingham 
to  Pledget,  "  you  view  the  case 
unfavourably.''  Pledget  hopelessly 
raised  his  eyes. 

"  The  Captain  has  been  insensible," 
said  Pledget,  "  ever  since  hi-  was 
brought  in  ;  and  probably  will  con- 
tinue so  till  lie  expires." 

We  turned  from  this  sad  spectacle, 
without  exchanging  a  syllable.  A 
handkerchief  was  whisked  in  my 
face.  I  looked  round  ;  there  was  the 
man  I  wanted.  In  the  next  bed, 
tucked  in,  with  smiling  face,  little 
changed  since  we  parted,  a  splendid 
specimen  of  the  ugly-handsome — 
those  fellows  that  make  the  biggest 
holes  in  ladies'  hearts — lay  Cousin 
Tom.  Gingham,  my  object  attained, 
forthwith  took  a  temporary  leave — 
had  urgent  business  in  Toulouse — an 
appointment — would  return  as  soon 
as  possible. 

u  Fine  fellow,  that,"  said  Cousin 
Tom,  craning  round,  and  nodding  at 
Captain  Gabion. 

"  Well,  Tom,"  said  I ;  "  what's  the 
matter  with  YOC  ?  What  brought  YOU 
here  ?  " 

"  Oh,  not  much  ;  nothing,"  replied 
Tom,  curling  out  his  lips  contemptu- 
ously, like  a  disappointed  man ; 
u  only  a  musket-shot.  It  won't  get 
me  a  step,  I'm  afraid ;  no,  nor  a 
pension  neither." 

"Well,  but  how  was  it?  When 
was  it  ?  We  lost  you  in  a  moment." 

"I'll  tell  you  just  how  it  hap- 
pened," said  Tom.  "  You  saw  the 
old  colonel  knocked  over.  Ah  ! 
Don't  touch  the  bed  ;  that's  a  good 
fellow.  Well.  Directly  after,  you 
know,  we  charged.  I  was  running 
on ;  felt  a  smart  crack  in  the  small 
of  my  leg.  Thought  it  was  a  stone  ; 
took  no  notice.  A  few  paces  further, 
though,  found  I  couldn't  walk.  The, 
sergeant  looked  at  my  leg  ;  said 
4  You're  wounded,  sir.'  Wounded  I 
•was,  sure  enough  ;  and  disabled,  too. 
Got  carried  to  the  rear  ;  placed  my- 
self in  the  doctor's  — " 

Here  Tom  suddenly  knit  his  brows. 
His  colour  changed  in  an  instant 
from  florid  to  livid  ;  his  whole  face 
was  distorted  with  pain.  Clapping 
his  handkerchief  to  his  mouth,  he 
chewed  away  at  it  with  all  his  might, 


while  big  drops  of  sweat  started  out 
on  his  forehead,  and  he  drew  in 
breath  till  the  bedclothes  heaved. 
Next  moment  he  was  himself  again. 

Once  more  Tom  nodded  at  the 
noxt  bed.  "  Known  him  long  ?  The 
doctor  knows  him." 

"  We  came  over  from  England,  all 
three  of  us  in  a  ship." 

"  Doctor  was  out,  though,  in  one 
thing,"  said  Cousin  Tom.  "  Told 
you  he  was  insensible  ever  since  he 
came  in.  No  such  thing  ;  this  morn- 
ing he  revived ;  for  about  an  hour 
seemed  quite  himself.  Told  me  how 
he  got  hit." 

u  Then  tell  me.  I  must  communi- 
cate with  his  friends  in  England." 

"Well,"  replied  Tom,  '•  the  Cap- 
tain wasn't  on  duty  here  at  head- 
quarters ;  was  doing  some  field-works 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  to  be 
ready  for  Soult  in  case  of  his  bolting 
again  for  the  south.  He  heard, 
though,  that  the  fight  was  coming 
oil';  so  rode  in  on  the  morning. 
Found  out  there  was  to  be  a  flank 
movement  to  the  left  ;  thought  he 
might  as  well  explore  the  line  of 
march  ;  went  forward  alone.  Passed 
through  the  thicket  on  foot  ;  made  his 
way  from  one  end  to  the  other. 
When  he  reached  the  further  ex- 
tremity, just  where  our  men  got  such 
a  pounding  afterwards  from  the  guns 
on  the  heights,  he  looked  out  for  the 
enemy's  skirmishers ;  saw  no  one ; 
thought  he  might  as  well  go  a  little 
further.  Just  then  our  batteries  at 
the  right  opened  on  the  French  posi- 
tion ;  some  of  our  shots  flew  too 
high,  and  came  clean  over  the  hill 
into  the  lane,  just  exactly  where  he 
was  standing." — Indeed  !  I  thought 
of  Captain  Gabion's  dream. — "  Well; 
he  saw  one  coming ;  didn't  trouble 
himself;  it  seemed  spent.  Just  when, 
he  thought  it  was  going  to  stop,  it 
fetched  a  pitch  ;  took  him  in  the  side. 
He  was  found  when  our  troops  ad- 
vanced,  and  brought  in  here."  At 
this  moment  the  pain  returned.  Tom 
again  made  wry  faces,  took  another 
chew  at  his  handkerchief,  and  soon 
recovered  as  before. 

"Well,  Tom;  I'm  a  leisure  man. 
What  can  I  do  for  you  ?  Is  there 
anything  you  want? — anything  lean 
get  you  ?" 

Cousin  Tom  looked  very  much  as 
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if  there  was  something  he  did  want, 
yet  was  backward  to  speak.  "  Why," 
said  he,  "  I  suppose  by  this  time  you 
can  get  into  Toulouse.  I  wish  you 
would  make  inquiries ;  try  and  find 
me  some — But  never  mind  ;  it's  of  no 
use.  The  ball  will  be  extracted  this 
evening,  and  to-morrow  I  shall  go  in 
myself." 

"Nonsense,  nonsense;  I'll  go  this 
instant." 

"Don't  be  too  sure  of  that,  though," 
said  Tom.  "Yesterday  morning  I 
tried  it.  Told  the  servant  to  have  my 
mule  ready ;  got  my  things  on  while 
the  doctor  Avas  sawing  away  on  the 
other  floor ;  slipped  down  stairs;  gave 
him  the  go-by.  Mounted — rode  to 
the  top  of  the  hill — was  riding  down 
into  the  city— almost  rode  into  a 
French  piquet." 

"  No  fear  of  that  now,  Tom ;  the 
city  is  ours.  I  saw  the  French  troops 
marching  out.  Come,  tell  us,  old 
fellow.  What  is  it  you  fancy  ?  Any- 
thing the  doctor  sanctions,  you  know. 
A  quarter  of  mutton? — a  dozen  of 
pigeons? — some  prime  French  sau- 
sages?— a  bushel  or  so  of  oysters? 
What  do  you  say  to  a  brace  of 
biddies?" 

"  Oh,  no  ! — oh,  no  !"  said  Tom,  as 
if  the  very  mention  of  biddies  made 
him  sick.  "We  were  always  in  ad- 
vance ;  got  fowls  and  turkeys  till  we 
hated  the  sight  of  them." 

"  Any  dish  from  a  French  cuisine, 
then  ?" 

"  Oh,  no — oh,  no  !  Nothing  French, 
nothing  Frenchified.  What  I  want, 
if  it's  to  be  got  at  all,  is  not  to  be  got 
good,  except  in  England — or  the  West 
Indies." 

"  Well,  but,  you  know,  Bordeaux 
is  open;  West  India  produce  has  come 
into  the  country  by  ship-loads.  What 
is  it?  Come,  just  tell  us,  old  chap, 
and  I'll  go  and  get  it  for  you  at  once, 
if  it's  to  be  had  in  Toulouse." 

Tom  was  not  so  well  as  he  looked ; 
and  there  was  evidently  something 
for  which,  like  other  sick  persons, 
he  was  inwardly  pining.  Now  that 
I  had  held  out  a  prospect  of  its 
attainment,  his  cheek  flushed,  and  his 
eve  gleamed  with  feverish  eagerness. 

"Well,  then,"  said  Tom,  "  I  wish 
you  would  try  and  get  me — but  it's  no 
use ;  it's  a  shame  to  bother  you. — I 
say,  though,  can  you  spare  the  time  ? 


Have  you  really  nothing  to  do  ?  Upon 
your  honour? — I've  been  longing  for 
them,  day  and  night,  ever  since  I  got 
here.  Oh,  if  you  could  only  get  me — 
some  tamarinds !" 

His  eye,  while  he  spoke,  fixed  full 
on  mine.  He  watched  my  countenance 
with  the  anxiety  of  a  dying  man  when 
he  makes  his  last  request.  "I'll  be 
off  and  try  this  instant,"  said  I,  though 
really  fearing  there  was  little  chance 
of  success. 

"Oh,  thank  you — thank  you!" 
cried  Cousin  Tom.  I  was  going. 
"  Here — here  !  Come  back !  I  want 
to  speak  to  you !"  I  returned.  "  Old 
fellow,"  said  Tom,  with  a  coaxing, 
eager  grin,  "  make  haste  now,  will 
you?  Bring  'em  directly — that's  a 
good  chap." 

"  Well,  but,  you  know — if  tama- 
rinds can't  be  had  for  love  or  money, 
is  there  nothing  else  ?" 

"No,  stupid— no  !  Tamarinds,  I 
say ;  get  me  some  tamarinds.  What 
did  I  tell  you?  Didn't  I  tell  you 
tamarinds  ?  Now  then  ;  what  are 
you  waiting  for  ?  Cut  away,  and  be 
hanged  to  you  !  Be  off! — be  off!" 

I  entered  the  ancient  and  very  inter- 
esting city  of  Toulouse,  and  rushed 
through  streets  choked  with  cars  of 
wounded  men,  in  search  of  tamarinds. 
The  search  was  tedious,  and  far  from 
satisfactory.  I  inquired  at  all  the 
likeliest  shops ;  found  only  two  where 
they  professed  to  sell  tamarinds.  The 
samples  were  similar:  a  made-up, 
sticky  mess  ;  a  black,  nauseous  elec- 
tuary, with  a  beastly  pharmaceutical 
odour,  and  barely  the  flavour  of 
tamarinds. 

It  was  no  pleasant  thought  return- 
ing to  poor  Tom  with  a  big  gallipot  of 
this  filthy  compound  stowed  in  each 
of  my  coat  pockets.  Yet,  though  bad 
thus  to  baulk  him,  it  was  worse  to 
keep  him  in  suspense ;  so  I  started  on 
my  return  with  all  speed,  and,  in  my 
speed,  came  full  butt  against  a  pas- 
senger, who  hugged  me  like  a  wrestler, 
to  prevent  a  mutual  capsize. 

"  Well,  Mr  Y— !  Glad  to  see  you 
so  active.  Something  of  importance, 
no  doubt ;  official  duty,  I  suppose." 

It  was  Gingham  !  I  told  him  my 
troubles,  my  pursuit  in  behalf  of 
Cousin  Tom,  and  my  disappointment. 
Had  searched  all  Toulouse,  and  could 
find  no  good  tamarinds. 
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"Shall  bo  happy  to  supply  you," 
said  Gingham,  "in  any  quantity  your 
cousin  can  require.  Got  a  whole 
kegful — capital.  Always  take  some 
with  me  when  I  visit  the  Continent. 
Got  them  on  Fish-street  Hill."  We 
walked  off  forthwith  to  Gingham's 
quarters. 

I  was  speedily  on  my  return  to 
Cousin  Tom,  with  Gingham  for  my 
companion,  and  a  good  jar  of  prime, 
sweet,  wholesome,  unsophisticated 
tamarinds.  On  approaching  Tom's 
bed,  I  held  up  the  jar  in  triumph. 
Tom  raised  himself  without  saying  a 
word,  tucked  his  handkerchief  under 
his  chin,  and  sat  up,  poor  fellow,  like 
a  child,  with  eyes  half- closed  and 
mouth  half-open,  eager  to  be  fed.  In 
went  a  spoonful.  The  next  instant — 
bolt ! — it  was  gone !  What  a  swallow ! 
He  sat  as  before,  ready  for  another. 
A  second  allowance  vanished  with 
equal  speed.  Down  it  goes !  Why, 
it's  like  feeding  a  young  rook ! — 
Tom  now  laid  himself  down  again, 
exhausted.  "Here,"  said  he;  and 
made  me  a  present  of  a  handful  of 
tamarind  stones.  "  Now  put  a  good 
lot  in  that  jug,  and  fill  it  up  with 
water." 

While  the  drink  was  mixing,  an 
unusual  sound  called  our  attention  to 
the  adjoining  bed.  Captain  Gabion 
was  fast  sinking.  His  respiration, 
laborious  from  the  first,  had  now 
become  painfully  audible  ;  in  fact,  he 
did  not  breathe,  he  gasped.  The 
convulsive  movements  had  ceased. 
His  face  retained  its  natural  expres- 
sion ;  but  there  was  that  in  his  look 
which  told  us  he  was  a  dying  man. 
I  felt  at  the  moment  an  impression, — 
He  is  not  insensible !  His  lips  moved. 
Surely  he  is  trying  to  speak !  lie 
strove  to  fix  his  eyes  on  us,  but  could 
not.  I  stooped  down,  observing  his 
lips  again  in  motion.  Yes,  he  was 
speaking.  I  caught  only  the  words — 
"  On  the  platform." 

"The  Calvinet  platform?"  I  whis- 
pered in  reply.  "Is  that  the  spot 
where  you  wish  —  ?" 

Feebly,  tremulously  he  pressed  my 
hand,  which  had  just  before  taken  his. 
I  had  caught  his  last  request,  then  ;  a 
grave  on  the  summit  of  Mount  Rave, 
the  key  of  the  French  position,  where 
the  table-land,  crowned  with  redoubts, 
had  been  carried  by  our  troops.  His 


breathing  became  gradually  feebler 
and  less  perceptible.  The  moment 
when  it  ceased  entirely,  no  one  pre- 
sent cottld  determine.  This  only  was 
evident: — a  minute  before,  he  had 
given  signs  of  life ;  and  now,  he  had 
passed  into  another  world  ! 

Cousin  Tom's  bullet  was  extracted 
the  same  afternoon,  with  immediate 
relief  to  the  patient.  During  the  ope- 
ration I  was  present,  by  Tom's  re- 
quest ;  and  friendship,  let  me  tell  you, 
has  more  pleasing  duties  than  that 
of  attending  on  such  emergencies. 
Tom,  however,  made  it  as  agreeable 
as  ho  could.  Throughout  the  process 
ho  viciously  stared  me  full  in  the  face, 
grinning  most  horribly  from  time  to 
time,  half  in  agony,  half  in  fun. 
When  the  forceps  was  produced,  he 
caught  a  glimpse  of  that  terrific  im- 
plement, and  twisted  his  ugly  mug 
into  such  a  comical  grimace,  that 
mine,  spite  of  the  solemnity  of  the 
occasion,  was  screwed  into  a  smile. 
Tom  thereupon  clenched  his  fist,  with 
a  look  that  said  ferociously,  "  Laugh 
again,  and  I'll  punch  your  eye." 

The  bullet,  doctor,  had  lodged  be- 
tween the  bones  of  the  leg,  a  little 
above  the  ankle,  and,  I  need  not  in- 
form you,  came  out  rather  flattened. 
Tom  kept  it  as  a  bijou,  in  a  red  mo- 
rocco case  made  express  by  an  arti?t 
in  Toulouse.  Tom  called  it  his  pill- 
box. Neither  bone  was  broken  ;  but 
the  strain  of  this  disagreeable  visitant 
wedged  in  between  them,  and  rend- 
ing them  apart,  had  occasioned  from 
time  to  time  those  awful  twinges, 
which  Tom  assuaged  by  taking  a 
chew  at  his  handkerchief.  The 
enemy  removed,  he  not  only  found 
himself  in  a  state  of  comparative 
ease,  but  was  relieved  from  the  con- 
stitutional irritation  which  had  begun 
to  manifest  itself  by  hardness  of 
pulse,  dryness  of  the  mouth,  parched 
lips,  a  dull,  hectic,  brickdust-coloured 
patch  on  each  cheek,  a  feverish  lustre 
of  the  eye,  and  an  enormous  appe- 
tite for  tamarinds. 

The  operation,  though,  I  ought  to 
have  said,  was  not  performed  by 
Pledget,  but  by  another  army  sur- 
geon, who  had  arrived  in  the  course 
of  the  day,  not  before  he  was  wanted. 
Poor  Pledget  was  quite  done  up. 
His  powers,  both  mental  and  physi- 
cal, had  evidently  been  over-taxed. 
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lie  looked  haggard  and  wild.  Yet 
still,  though  relieved,  anxious  about 
his  cases,  he  wandered  from  room  to 
room,  and  fidgeted  from  one  patient 
to  another  ;  standing  a  while  in 
silence,  with  his  hands  behind  him, 
first  by  an  amputation,  then  by  a 
wounded  artery,  then  by  a  contusion, 
then  by  a  broken  head  ;  while  his 
care-worn  countenance  expressed 
pleasure  or  pain,  according  to  the 
symptoms.  As  Cousin  Tom  was  now 
in  a  dreadful  fuss  to  be  off  for  Tou- 
louse, Gingham  and  I  applied  to  the 
newly-arrived  surgeon,  and  consulted 
him  as  to  the  removal. 

"  I  think,  gentlemen,"  said  he,  "  if 
no  bad  symptoms  supervene  in  the 
night,  it  may  safely  be  effected  to- 
morrow ;  that  is,  of  course,  with 
proper  care  and  precautions." 

"  You  arc  not  afraid,  sir,"  said 
Gingham,  "  that  to-morrow  may  be 
too  early  a  day,  then  ?  " 

"  Why,  sir,  to  say  the  truth,"  re- 
plied the  doctor,  "if  we  had  more 
room  here,  better  accommodations, 
and  a  less  vitiated  atmosphere,  I  should 
say  a  later  day  would  be  better.  But, 
under  existing  circumstances,  less 
evil,  I  think,  is  likely  to  arise  from 
the  patient's  removal,  than  from  his 
remaining.  In  his  case,  what  we  now 
have  most  to  look  to,  is  the  general 
health.  Keep  that  right,  and  the 
wound,  I  hope,  will  do  well.  There- 
fore the  sooner  he  is  withdrawn  from 
the  bad  air,  and  the  associations 
which  surround  him  here,  the  better 
for  him."  The  doctor  paused.  — 
"Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  looking  Ging- 
ham full  in  the  face,  as  though  intui- 
tively knowing  he  spoke  to  a  real  good 
lellow,  "  pray,  sir,  if  you  will  permit 
me  to  ask  the  question,  is  Mr  Pledget 
a  friend  of  yours?" 

"  There  are  few  men,  sir,"  replied 
Gingham,  "  for  whom  I  have  a  higher 
regard,  than  for  Mr  Pledget." 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  the  doctor,  "  I 
feel  rather  uneasy  about  him.  It's  a 
delicate  thing  to  speak  about.  But 
you  yourself  must  have  noticed  how 
changed  he  is,  by  the  labours  of  the 
last  three  days.  In  short,  to  speak 
plainly,  he  requires  to  be  looked  after ; 
and  just  at  this  time,  with  so  many 
wounded  upon  our  hands,  I  hardly 
know  whether  we  could  possibly  give 
him  the  attention  here  which  his 


case  requires.  If  it  is  neglected  now, 
it  may  become  serious.  Would  it  be 
asking  too  much,  if  I  requested  you  to 
take  charge  of  him  into  Toulouse  ?  " 

"  Take  him  with  us  this  instant, 
sir,"  said  Gingham ;  "  or  when  you 
please.  If  you  approve,  I'll  have  him 
with  me  in  my  own  quarters." 

"  I  really,  sir,  feel  obliged  to  you," 
said  the  doctor.  And  the  doctor 
looked  as  if  he  spoke  from  his  heart. 
"  Hope  you  understand,  though,  what 
it  is  you  are  taking  on  your  shoulders. 
For  a  few  days — not  longer,  I  hope — 
he  will  require  vigilant  superintend- 
ence, and,  possibly,  slight  control. 
His  case  demands  firmness,  and  indul- 
gence at  the  same  time." 

"  Yes,  sir,  I  understand,"  said 
Gingham.  "  Shall  he  go  with,  us 
now  ?" 

"I  would  rather  have  him  under 
my  eye,"  said  the  doctor,  "  till  to- 
morrow morning.  Perhaps  a  night's 
rest  may  effect  a  favourable  change. 
In  the  interval,  too,  I  shall  have  time 
to  prepare  his  mind  for  the  removal." 
So  it  was  settled. 

The  next  morning  we  returned  to 
the  chateau,  for  the  purpose  of  bring- 
ing in  Pledget  and  Cousin  Tom. 
Tom's  patience,  though,  had  not  lasted 
out  till  our  arrival.  At  sunrise,  again 
giving  the  doctor  the  go-by,  he  had 
got  on  his  things,  crept  down  stairs, 
mounted  his  mule,  and  taken  himself 
off.  In  fact,  he  had  got  into  Toulouse, 
obtained  a  billet,  and,  snugly  located 
in  a  respectable  French  family,  was 
prattling  the  vernacular,  which  he 
had  at  his  fingers'  ends,  before  we 
arrived  at  the  chateau  to  fetch  him. 

It  only  remained,  therefore,  to  re- 
move Pledget.  He,  poor  man,  though 
all  the  better  for  a  night's  rest  and  a 
clean  shirt,  still  looked  very  unlike 
himself.  He  had  rested,  indeed,  but 
he  had  not  slept ;  and  his  medical 
colleague  hinted  to  Gingham,  ere  we 
departed,  that  the  case  still  required 
vigilance  and  care.  The  state  of 
Pledget's  mind,  at  this  time,  was  sin- 
gular ;  he  had  all  at  once  become  ex- 
cessively ceremonious.  When  we 
reached  the  garden  gate  he  drew  up ; 
insisted  that  we  should  both  precede 
him  in  going  out.  Had  Gingham  and 
I  been  equally  punctilious,  we  should 
not  haye  reached  Toulouse  by  dinner- 
time. 
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Gingham  had  a  matter  upon  his 
mind.  Captain  Gabion  having  ex- 
pressed a  last  wish  respecting  his 
funeral,  Gingham  had  undertaken  the 
whole  details,  and  sonic  arrangements 
had  been  necessary  at  the  chateau,  or 
our  departed  friend  would  speedily 
have  been  consigned,  on  the  spot,  to 
a  ready-made  grave.  Gingham  men- 
tioned the  subject  as  we  rode  along, 
and  began  stating  what  steps  he  had 
taken.  Pledget,  who  was  ambling 
side  by  side  with  us  on  his  mule,  sud- 
denly fell  behind.  Coosey,  previously 
admonished  by  Gingham,  kept  still 
further  in  the  rear.  We  waited  till 
Pledget  came  up. 

"Why,  Mr  Pledget,"  said  Ging- 
ham, "I  thought  we  had  lost  you, 
sir." 

"Excuse  me,  sir,"  said  Pledget, 
with  gravity;  "you  are  making  a 
confidential  communication.  Part  of 
it  I  unintentionally  overheard.  For 
this,  an  apology  is  due  to  both  of 
you.  Gentlemen,  I  most  humbly  beg 
your  pardon." 

We  rode  on.  Presently,  Pledget 
edged  up  alongside  of  me,  as  though 
he  had  something  important  to  com- 
municate. 

"Mr  Y— ,"  said  he,  "  I  consider  it 
the  first  duty  which  one  gentleman 
owes  another,  to  avoid  giving  him 
needless  offence."  Not  exactly  per- 
ceiving to  what  this  observation  tend- 
ed, I  could  only  bow  my  acquiescence. 

"But  if,"  continued  Pledget,  "an 
uffence  is  actually  given,  then  I  con- 
ceive the  next  duty  is  to  make  repa- 
ration by  an  humble  apology."  Apo- 
logy, it  was  evident,  was  now  the 
uppermost  idea  in  poor  Pledget's 
mind. 

"  Well,  sir,"  said  I,  seeking  to 
divert  his  thoughts,  "  I  think,  in  such 
a  case,  regard  should  be  had  to  the 
feelings  of  both  parties.  And,  judging 
by  my  own,  I  should  say  that,  next 
to  making  an  apology,  there  are  few 
things  one  would  more  wish  to  avoid 
than  receiving  one." 

"  And  accordingly,"  said  Gingham, 
"  in  the  intercourse  of  gentlemen,  it 
rarely,  very  rarely  occurs,  that  an 
actual  apology  is  deemed  requisite.  To 
signify  an  intention,  to  express  a  will- 
ingness to  apologise,  is  in  most  cases 
thought  amply  satisfactory.  Manly 
feeling  forbids  the  rest ;  and  honour 
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itself  exacts  no  more.''  Pledget  rodo 
on  awhile;,  absorbed  in  thought. 

"  Mr  Y— ,"  he  said  at  last,  "  I  ap- 
preciate your  sentiments,  as  well  as 
Mr  Gingham's  ;  and  I  perceive  their 
drift.  Allow  me  to  say  it,  your  con- 
duct is  most  generous.  1  really  feel 
that  you  have  just  cause  to  complain 
of  mine  ;  and,  if  it  would  pain  you  to 
receive  the  apology,  which  is  your 
due,  allow  me  at  least  to  express  my 
willingness,  and,  believe  me,  it  was 
my  intention,  to  apologise." 

"  Mr  Pledget,  my  dear  sir,  what 
possible  need  of  apology  between  you 
and  me?  What  oftence  has  been 
given  or  received  V  I  know  of  none — 
never  dreamt  of  any." 

"  Very  handsome  of  you  to  say  so, 
Mr  Y— ,"  replied  Pledget.  "  But 
what  could  be  more  inconsiderate  than 
my  conduct  yesterday  morning?  You 
must  have  felt  it ;  I  know  you  did. 
You  came  to  me  with  an  anxious 
inquiry  respecting  your  wounded 
cousin  ;  I  spoke  to  you  of  Captain 
Gabion.  It  was  wrong,  I  own.  Nay, 
not  merely  wrong,  it  was  unfeeling. 
I  trust  you  will  bear  in  mind  my  pecu- 
liar circumstances  at  the  time.  I  was 
overwhelmed,  perplexed,  bewildered, 


Gingham  now  saw  it  was  high  time 
to  interpose,  and  with  much  adroit- 
ness gave  a  new  turn  to  the  conver- 
sation. But  ere  we  were  housed  in 
Toulouse,  Pledget,  addressing  us  alter- 
nately, and  continually  discovering 
fresh  grounds  of  self- accusation,  had 
made  t\vo  or  three  more  apologies. 

For  a  few  days,  sedulously  and  most 
kindly  tended  by  Gingham,  who  ma- 
naged him  admirably,  and  evinced 
equal  tact  and  delicacy,  Pledget  con- 
tinued in  a  state  of  alternate  depres- 
sion and  excitement,  with  occasional 
hallucinations.  He  made  apologies  to 
all  who  came  near  him  ;  and,  ere  he 
quitted  Gingham's  quarters,  had 
begged  pardon,  again  and  again,  of 
every  servant  in  the  household.  From 
my  first  conversation  with  Gingham 
on  the  steps  of  the  hotel  at  Falmouth, 
I  always  valued  his  acquaintance. 
But  when  I  had  seen  him  in  this  his 
new  character  as  Pledget's  nurse, 
wise,  thoughtful,  vigilant,  and  indul- 
gent, I  really  grew  proud  of  such  a 
friend. 

Within  a  week  Pledget  was  almost 
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himself  again ;  and  long  before  he 
quitted  Toulouse,  to  embark  for  Eng- 
land at  Bordeaux,  he  was  fully  and 
permanently  restored. 

Cousin  Tom's,  though,  was  a  busi- 
ness of  more  time.  lie  begged  or 
borrowed  a  formidable  sapfing,  with  a 
knob  as  big  as  his  fist,  and  was  soon  able 
to  hobble  about  Toulouse,  very  much 
to  his  own  satisfaction.  But  the 
bones  of  his  leg  had  been  injured, 
though  not  broken  ;  and  it  was  long 
before  the  wound  got  well,  if  it  ever 
did.  I  was  with  him  many  months 
after  in  London,  when  the  Medical 
Board  sat  to  award  gratuities  and 
pensions  to  the  wounded  and  disabled 
officers  of  the  Peninsular  Army. 
Lucky,  then,  did  the  wight  esteem 
himself  who  had  lost  a  limb  or  an 
eye.  Tom  was  waiting  for  his  turn 
to  go  before  the  Board ;  I  saw  him 
two  days  previously.  Ilis,  I  feared, 
was  only  a  case  for  a  gratuity  ;  but 
Tom  was  determined  to  go  for  a  pen- 
sion, and  made  sure  of  getting  it.  I 
ventured  to  express  my  doubts  ;  Tom 
whipped  off  his  half-boot,  turned  down 
his  sock,  and  exclaimed  triumphantly, 
"Look  at  that!"  The  wound  Avas 
clean,  but  looked  fresh ;  much,  in- 
deed, as  it  appeared  two  days  after 
the  fight  when  the  bullet  was  extract- 
ed, and  still  big  enough  to  re-admit  it. 
"  If  the  Board  don't  give  me  a  pen- 
sion," cried  Tom,  "  for  such  a  punch 
as  that,  why,  all  I  can  say  is,  they 
deserve  to  be  punched  themselves." 
Saw  him  again  after  the  inspection. 
"It's  no  go,"  said  Tom;  "  I  tried 
hard  for  it,  too.  Got  up  early  in  the 
morning — slapped  twice  round  the 
Park  at  a  swinging  pace.  When  I 


went  before  them  it  was  red  all 
about,  a  couple  of  inches.  The  flinty- 
hearted  villains  gave  me  only  a  gra- 
tuity, though  it  bled  while  they  were 
looking  at  it." 

At  an  early  day  after  Pledget's  and 
Tom's  removal,  we  assembled  at  the 
chateau,  on  an  occasion  in  which  we 
all  felt  a  melancholy  interest — the 
funeral  of  Captain  Gabion.  The  mili- 
tary arrangements,  of  course,  did  not 
rest  with  us ;  Gingham  had  made  every 
provision  which  was  left  to  his  care 
with  equal  liberality  and  propriety. 
Gingham  also,  no  chaplain  being  pre- 
sent, officiated  at  the  grave.  He  read 
the  service  with  great  devoutness  and 
solemnity.  The  procession  was  join- 
ed, as  we  ascended  the  hill,  by  a 
mounted  officer,  a  major  of  the  artil- 
lery, who,  during  the  whole  of  the 
service,  seemed  lost  in  thought,  and 
stood  with  his  eyes  fixed  upon  the 
coffin  till  it  was  lowered  into  the 
grave.  The  whole  concluded,  he 
approached  and  shook  hands  with 
Gingham  and  myself,  spoke  a  few 
hurried  words,  took  a  hasty  leave, 
mounted,  and  rode  away.  Gingham 
and  I  waited  by  the  grave  till  all  was 
filled  in  and  made  right ;  we  then 
walked  down  together  towards  the 
city,  both  for  some  time  silent.  I 
spoke  first. 

"  Wouldn't  it  be  right  to  commu- 
nicate with  the  friends  ?  I  think  they 
ought  to  know  the  exact  position  of 
the  grave,  and  also  the  particulars 
which  I  got  from  my  cousin." 

"Why,  yes,"  said  Gingham ;  "it 
would,  I  think,  be  as  well  to  give 
them  all  the  information  you  can.  I 
have  already  written  to  the  widow." 
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TIIK  great  and  honourable  feature 
of  Chateaubriand's  mind,  amidst  some 
personal  weaknesses,  is  its  noble 
and  disinterested  character.  It  differs 
from  what  we  see  around  us,  but  it 
differs  chiefly  in  superior  elevation. 
It  united,  to  a  degree  which  perhaps 
will  never  again  be  witnessed,  the 
lofty  feelings  of  chivalry,  with  the 
philanthropic  visions  of  philosophy. 
in  the  tribune  he  was  often  a  Liberal 
<>fthe  modern  school;  but  in  action 
lie  was  always  a  paladin  of  the  olden 
time.  His  fidelity  was  not  to  pros- 
perity, but  to  adversity  ;  his  bond 
was  not  to  the  powerful,  but  to  the  un- 
fortunate; reversing  the  revolutionary 
inaxim,  he  brought  the  actions  of  public 
men  to  the  test,  not  of  success,  but  of 
disaster.  He  often  irritated  his  friends 
when  in  power  by  the  independence 
of  his  language,  but  he  never  failed  to 
command  the  respect  of  his  enemies 
when  in  adversity,  by  his  constancy 
to  misfortune.  "  Vive  le  roi  quand- 
ineme,"  ever  became  his  principle 
when  the  gales  of  adversity  blew,  and 
the  hollow-hearted  support  of  the 
world  began  to  fail.  Prosperity  often 
saw  him  intrepid,  perhaps  imprudent 
in  expression,  but  misfortune  never 
failed  to  exhibit  him  generous  and 
faithful  in  action;  and  his  fidelity  to 
the  cause  of  royalty  was  never  so 
strikingly  evinoed  as  when  that  cause 
in  France  was  most  desperate.  He 
was  the  very  antipodes  of  the  hideous 
revolutionary  tergiversation  of  Fon- 
tainebleau.  A  pilgrim  in  this  scene 
of  trial,  he  was  ever  ready,  after 
having  attained  the  summit  of  worldly 
grandeur,  to  descend  at  the  call  of 
honour ;  and,  resuming  his  staff  and 
scrip,  to  set  out  afresh  on  the  path  of 
duty.  He  was  fitted  to  be  the  object 
of  jealousy  and  spite  to  kings  and 
ministers  in  power,  whose  follies  he 
disdained  to  flatter  or  to  overlook  their 
vices,  and  of  eternal  admiration  to  the 
great  and  the  good  in  every  future  age, 
whose  hearts  his  deeds  not  less  than 
his  words  will  cause  to  throb.  Such 
a  character  might  pass  for  fabulous  or 


imaginary,  were  it  not  clearly  evinced, 
not  only  by  words,  but  actions  ;  not 
only  in  the  thoughts  of  genius,  but  in 
the  deeds  of  honour.  His  life,  and  the 
feelings  by  which  it  was  regulated,  are 
well  worth  examining,  although  we  fear 
he  will  find  but  few  imitators  in  these 
days,  and  is  more  likely,  in  a  utilitarian 
and  money-seeking  age,  to  be  classed 
with  the  mammoth  and  mastodon, 
as  a  species  of  existence  never  again 
to  be  seen  in  this  world. 

A  character  of  this  description 
naturally  became  enamoured  of  awful 
or  heartstirring  events,  and  was  ever 
ready  to  find  a  friend  in  those  capable 
of  noble  or  heroic  deeds  in  the  ranks 
even  of  his  enemies.  Both  qualities 
are  evinced  in  the  following  graphic 
account  of  the  appearance  of  the  Grand 
Army  when  it  arrived  at  Smolensko 
during  the  Moscow  retreat : — 

"  On  the  i)th  November,  the  troops  at 
length  reached  Smolensko.  An  order  of 
Buonaparte  forbade  any  oiie  to  enter 
before  the  posts  had  been  intrusted  to 
the  Imperial  Guard.  The  soldiers  on  the 
outside  were  grouped  in  great  numbers 
round  the  foot  of  the  walls  :  those  within 
were  under  cover.  The  air  resounded 
with  the  imprecations  of  those  who  were 
shut  out.  Clothed  in  dirty  Cossack  cloaks, 
horse-cloths,  and  worn-out  blankets,  with 
their  heads  covered  with  old  carpets, 
broken  helmets, ragged  shakos, for  the  most 
part  torn  by  shot,  stained  with  blood,  or 
hacked  in  pieces  by  sabre-cuts  —  with 
haggard  and  yet  ferocious  countenances, 
they  looked  up  to  the  top  of  the  ramparts 
gnashing  their  teeth,  with  the  expression 
of  those  prisoners  who,  under  Louis  the 
Fat,  bore  in  their  right  hand  their  left 
cut  off :  you  would  have  taken  them  for 
infuriated  inasqtms,  or  famished  madmen 
escaped  from  Bedlam.  At  length  the 
Old  and  Young  Guard  arrived :  they 
were  quickly  admitted  into  the  place 
which  had  been  wasted  by  conflagration 
on  occasion  of  our  first  passage.  Loud 
cries  of  indignation  were  immediately 
raised  against  the  privileged  corps.  '  Is 
the  army  to  be  left  nothing  but  what  it 
leaves  ?'  was  heard  on  all  sides.  Mean- 
while the  household  troops,  who  had  been 
admitted,  rushed  in  tumultuous  crowds 
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to  the  magazines  like  an  insurrection  of 
spectres  :  the  guards  at  the  doors  re- 
pulsed them  ;  they  fought  in  the  streets  : 
the  dead,  the  wounded  encumbered  the 
pavements,  the  women,  the  children,  the 
dying  filled  the  waggons.  The  air  was 
poisoned  by  the  multitude  of  dead  bodies; 
even  old  soldiers  were  seized  with  idiocy 
or  madness  ;  some  whose  hair  stood  on 
end  with  horror,  blasphemed,  or  laughed 
with  a  ghastly  air  and  fell  dead.  Na- 
poleon let  his  wrath  exhale  in  impreca- 
tions against  a  miserable  commissary, 
none  of  the  orders  given  to  which  had 
been  executed. 

"  The  army,  a  hundred  thousand  strong 
when  it  left  Moscow,  now  reduced  to 
thirty  thousand,  was  followed  by  a  band 
of  fifty  thousand  stragglers;  there  were 
not  eighteen  hundred  horsemen  mounted. 
Napoleon  gave  the  command  of  them  to 
M.  de  Latour  Maubourg.  That  officer, 
who  had  led  the  cuirassiers  to  the  assault 
of  the  great  redoubt  of  Borodino,  had 
had  his  head  almost  cleft  asunder  by 
the  stroke  of  a  sabre  ;  he  afterwards  lost 
a  leg  at  Dresden.  Perceiving  his  servant 
in  tears  when  the  operation  was  over,  he 
said  to  him,  '  Why  do  you  weep  ?  you 
will  have  only  one  boot  to  clean.'  That 
general,  who  remained  faithful  to  misfor- 
tune, became  the  preceptor  of  Henry  V. 
in  the  first  years  of  the  exile  of  that 
prince.  I  lift  my  hat  in  his  presence,  as 
in  that  of  the  Incarnation  of  Honour." — 
Memoirs,  vi.  p.  116,  118. 


As  Chateaubriand  had  declined 
office,  and  narrowly  escaped  death  in 
consequence,  when  Napoleon  mur- 
dered the  Uuke  d'Enghien,  his  life, 
from  that  period  to  the  Restoration 
of  the  Bourbons,  was  one  of  retirement 
and  observation.  The  important  part 
which  he  took  in  the  Restoration,  by 
the  publication  of  his  celebrated  pam- 
phlet De  Buonaparte  et  des  Bourbons, 
restored  him  to  political  life.  The 
effect  produced  by  that  work  was 
immense,  and  the  placing  of  the 
ancient  race  of  monarchs  on  the 
throne  was  in  a  great  degree  owing 
to  it ;  for,  at  a  crisis  when  the 
intentions  of  the  Allies  were  yet  undc- 
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bears  marks  of  the  haste  of  its  com- 
position in  the  vehemence  of  its  ideas 
and  the  occasional  exaggeration  of_its 
assertions  ;  but  it  was  the  very  thing 
required  for  a  national  crisis  of  unex- 
ampled importance,  when  every  hour 
was  fraught  with  lasting  consequences, 
and  every  effort  of  genius  was  required 
for  laying  the  foundation  of  a  new 
order 'in  European  society.  Of  the 
first  conception  and  subsequent  com- 
pletion of  this  remarkable  work  he 
gives  the  following  account  :— 

"  I  had  been  permitted  to  return  to  my 
solitary    valley.       The    earth    trembled 
under  the  footsteps  of  stranger  armies  :  I 
wrote  like  the  last  Roman,   amidst  the 
din  'of  barbarian  invasion.     During  the 
day,   I   traced  lines  as  agitated  as  the 
events  which  were  passing  :    at    night, 
when  the  roar  of  cannon  was  no  longer 
heard  in  my  solitary  woods,  I  returned  to 
the  silence  of  the  years  which  sleep  iu 
the  tomb,  and  to  the  peace  of  my  earlier 
life.     The  agitated  pages  which  I  wrote 
during  the  day,  became,   when   put  to- 
gether, my  pamphlet  On  Buonaparte  and 
the  Bourbons.     I  had  so  high  an  idea  of 
the  genius  of  Napoleon,  and  the  valour  of 
our  soldiers,  that  the  idea  of  a  foreign 
invasion,  successful  in  its  ultimate  results, 
never  entered  into  my  imagination  ;  but 
I  thought  that  such  an  invasion,  by  mak- 
ing the  French  see  the  dangers  to  which 
the  ambition  of  Napoleon  had  exposed 
them,  would  lead  to  an  interior  move- 
ment, and  that  the  deliverance    of  the 
French  would  be  the  work  of  their  own 
hands.    It  was  under  that  impression  that 
I  wrote  my  notes,  in  order  that,  if  our 
political    assemblies    should    arrest   the 
march  of  the  Allies,  and  separate  them- 
selves from  a  great  man  who  had  become 
their  scourge,  they  should  know  to  what 
haven  to  turn.     The  harbour  of  refuge 
appeared  to  me  to  be  in  the  ancient  au- 
thority, under  which  our  ancestors  had 
lived  during  eight  centuries,  but  modified 
according  to  the  changes  of  time.     Du- 
ring a  tempest,  when  one  finds  himself  at 
the  gate  of  an  old  edifice,  albeit  in  ruins, 
he  is  glad  to  seek  its  shelter." — Vol.  vi. 
p.  196,  197. 
Madame  de  Chateaubriand,   in  a 
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cided,  and  Austria  openly  supported     notc,  has  described  the  circumstances 
the  strong  party  in  France   which     under  which  this  memorable  pamphlet 


Y  party  in  Francc"which 
inclined  for  a  regency  with  Marie 
Louise  at  its  head,  it  swelled  im- 


uuder  which  this  memorable  pamphlet 
was  written,  and  the  morbid  anxiety 

-  -.-  -„_  ^^w.,  jn,  ,j  m,iiv\.i  mi-  with  which  she  was  devoured  during 
meusely  the  numbers  of  the  decided  jts  composition  :— 
Royalists,  and  gave  a  definite  and  «  Had  the  pages  of  that  pamphlet  been 
tangible  object  to  their  hitherto  vague  Beized  by  the  police,  the  result  could  not 
and  divided  aspirations.  It  was  have  been  a  moment  doubtful  :  the  sen- 
written  with  prodigious  rapidity,  and  tence  was  the  scaffold.  Nevertheless  the 
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author  was  inconceivably  negligent  about 
concealing  it.  Often,  when  he  went  out, 
he  left  the  sheets  on  the  table  :  at  night 
lie  only  placed  them  under  his  pillow, 
which  he  did  in  presence  of  his  valet 
— an  honest  youth,  it  is  true,  but  who 
might  have  betrayed  him.  For  my  part, 
I  was  in  mortal  agonies  :  whenever  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  went  out,  I  seized  the  ma- 
nuscript, and  concealed  it  on  my  person. 
One  day,  in  crossing  the  Tuileries,  I  per- 
ceived I  had  it  not  upon  me,  and  being 
sure  I  had  it  when  I  went  out,  I  did  not 
doubt  that  I  had  let  it  fall  on  the  road. 
Already  I  beheld  that  fatal  writing  in 
the  hands  of  the  police,  and  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  arrested.  I  fell  down  in 
a  swoon  in  the  garden,  and  some  kind- 
hearted  person  carried  me  to  my  house, 
from  which  1  had  only  got  a  short  dis- 
tance. What  agony  I  endured  when, 
ascending  the  stair,  I  floated  between 
terror,  which  now  amounted  almost  to  a 
certainty,  and  a  slight  hope  that  I  might 
have  forgot  the  pamphlet.  On  reach- 
ing my  husband's  apartment,  1  felt  again 
ready  to  faint :  I  approached  the  bed — I 
felt  under  the  pillow  ;  there  was  nothing 
there  :  I  lifted  the  mattress,  and  there 
was  the  roll  of  paper  !  My  heart  still 
beats  every  time  I  think  of  it.  Never  in 
my  life  did  I  experience  such  a  moment 
of  joy.  With  truth  can  I  say,  my  joy 
would  not  have  been  so  great  if  I  had 
been  delivered  at  the  foot  of  the  scaffold, 
for  it  was  one  who  was  more  dear  to  me 
than  life  itself  whom  I  saw  rescued  from 
destruction."— Vol.  vi.  p.  206,  207. 

On  the  entrance  of  Louis  XVIII. 
into  Paris,  on  the  3d  May  1814,  the 
Allied  sovereigns,  from  a  feeling  of 
delicacy  to  that  monarch,  gave  orders 
that  none  but  French  troops  should 
appear  in  the  procession.  The  Old 
Guard  lined  the  streets  next  the  pa- 
lace, and  Chateaubriand  gives  the 
following  account  of  the  way  in  which 
they  received  him  : — 

"  A  regiment  of  infantry  of  the  Old 
Guard  kept  the  ground,  from  the  Pont 
Neuf  to  Notre  Dame,  along  the  Q,uai  des 
Orfures.  I  do  not  believe  that  human 
figures  ever  expressed  anything  so  mena- 
cing and  so  terrible.  These  grenadiers, 
covered  with  wounds,  so  long  the  terror 
of  Europe,  who  had  seen  so  many  thou- 
sand bullets  fly  over  their  heads,  who 
seemed  to  smell  of  fire  and  powder — these 
very  men,  deprived  of  their  leader,  were 
forced  to  salute  an  old  king,  enfeebled  by 
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time  and  not  combats,  guarded  by  an 
army  of  Russians,  Austrians,  and  Prus- 
sians, in  the  conquered  capital  of  Napo- 
leon !  Some,  shaking  their  heads,  made 
their  huge  bearskins  fall  down  over  their 
eyes,  so  as  not  to  see  what  was  passing  : 
others  lowered  the  extremities  of  their 
mouths,  to  express  their  contempt  and 
rage  :  others,  through  their  mustaches, 
let  their  teeth  be  seen,  which  they 
gnashed  like  tigers.  When  they  pre- 
sented arms,  it  was  with  a  gesture  of 
fury,  as  if  they  brought  them  down  to  the 
charge.  The  sound  they  made  with  the 
recover  was  like  thunder.  Never,  it 
must  be  admitted,  had  men  been  sub- 
jected to  such  a  trial,  or  suffered  such  a 
punishment.  If,  in  that  moment,  they 
had  been  called  to  vengeance,  they  would 
have  exterminated  the  last  man,  or 
perished  in  the  attempt. 

"  At  the  extremity  of  the  line  was  a 
young  hussar  on  horseback,  with  his 
drawn  sabre  in  his  hand  ;  his  whole  body 
literally  quivered  with  a  convulsive 
movement  of  wrath.  lie  was  deadly 
pale  ;  his  eyes  rolled  round  in  the  most 
frightful  manner  ;  he  opened  his  mouth 
alternately  and  shut  it,  grinding  his 
teeth,  and  uttering  inarticulate  cries  of 
rage.  He  cast  his  eyes  on  a  Russian 
officer  :  no  words  can  express  the  look 
which  he  gave  him.  When  the  carriage 
of  the  King  passed  before  him,  he  made 
his  horse  leap  forward  :  it  was  easy  to 
see  that  he  withstood  with  difficulty  the 
temptation  to  precipitate  himself  on  his 
sovereign.* 

"  The  Restoration,  at  its  very  outset, 
committed  an  irreparable  fault.  It 
should  have  disbanded  the  army,  pre- 
serving only  the  marshals,  generals,  mili- 
tary governors,  and  officers,  in  their  rank, 
pay,  and  appointments.  The  soldiers,  in 
this  manner,  would  have  gradually  re- 
entered  their  ranks,  as  they  have  since 
done  into  the  Royal  Guard  ;  but  they 
would  have  done  so  isolated  from  each 
other.  The  legitimate  monarch  would  no 
longer  have  had  arrayed  against  him  the 
soldiers  of  the  empire  in  regiments  and 
brigades,  as  they  had  been  during  the 
days  of  their  glory,  for  ever  talking  to 
each  other  of  times  past,  and  comparing 
the  conquests  of  Napoleon  with  their  in- 
glorious inactivity  under  their  new 
master. 

"  The  miserable  attempt  to  recon- 
struct the  Jlaison  2tou<jc,  that  mixture  of 
the  military  men  of  the  old  monarchy  and 
the  soldiers  of  the  new  empire,  only  aug- 
mented the  evil.  To  suppose  that  vete- 


*  Having  ourselves  seen  the  Old  Guard  on  this  trying  occasion,  we  can  vouch  for 
the  general  fidelity  of  Chateaubriand's  narrative. 
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rans  famous  oil  a  hundred  fields  of 
battle  should  not  be  shocked  at  seeing 
young  men — brave  without  doubt,  but 
for  the  most  part  unaccustomed  to  the 
use  of  arms— to  see  them  wear,  without 
having  earned  or  deserved,  the  marks  of 
high  military  rank,  was  to  be  ignorant  of 
the  first  principles  of  human  nature." — • 
Vol.  vi.  p.  311-313. 

These  observations  of  Chateaubri- 
and's are  well  founded,  and  the  last,  in 
particular,  is  very  important;  but  it 
may  well  be  doubted  whether,  by  any 
measures  that  could  h  ave  been  adopted, 
the  support  of  the  army  could  have 
been  secured,  or  the  dynasty  of  the 
Bourbons  established  on  a  secure  foun- 
dation. It  was  the  fact  of  their  having 
been  replaced  by  the  bayonets  of  the 
stranger  which  was  the  insurmount- 
able difficulty  ;  it  was  national  subju- 
gation, the  capture  of  Paris,  which 
had  for  ever  stained  the  white  flag. 
This  original  sin  in  its  birth  attended 
the  Restoration  through  every  subse- 
quent year  of  its  existence  :  it  was  the 
main  cause  of  the  revolution  of  1830, 
•and  operated  with  equal  force  in 
bringing  about  the  still  more  fatal  one 
•of  1848.  Impatience  of  repose — a 
desire  to  precipitate  themselves  on 
foreign  nations — an  aversion  to  the 
employments  and  interests  of  peace, 
were  the  secret  but  principal  causes  of 
these  convulsions.  If  either  Louis 
XVIII.  or  Louis  Philippe  had  been 
young  and  warlike  princes,  and  the 
recollection  of  Leipsic  and  Waterloo, 
of  the  invasions  of  France,  and  the 
double  capture  of  its  capital,  had  not 
prevented  them  from  engaging  in  the 
career  of  foreign  warfare ;  if  they 
had  been  enterprising  and  victorious, 
they  would  have  secured  the  unani- 
mous suffrages  of  the  nation,  and 
continued  the  honoured  possessors 
of  the  throne  of  France.  But  this 
dazzling  though  perilous  career  was 
denied  to  Louis  XVIII.  To  him 
there  was  left  only  the  difficult,  per- 
haps the  impossible  task,  of  reconcil- 
ing irrevocable  enmities,  of  closing 
irremediable  wounds,  of  appeasing 
inextinguishable  mortifications.  They 
Lave  been  thus  set  forth  in  the  eloquent 
words  of  genius  : — 

"The  house  of  Bourbon  was  placed  in 
Paris  at  the  Restoration  as  a  trophy  of 


the    European   confederation.      The    re- 
turn of  the  ancient  princes  was  insepar- 
ably associated,  in  the  public  mind,  with 
the  cession  of  extensive  provinces,  with 
the  payment  of  an  immense  tribute,  with 
the  occupation  of  the  kingdom  by  hostile 
armies,    with    the    emptiness    of    those 
niches  in  which  the  gods  of  Athens  and 
Home  had   been   the    objects  of  a   new 
idolatry,  with    the    nakedness    of  those 
walls  on  which  the  Transfiguration  had 
shone  with   a  light  as  glorious  as  that 
which   overhung  Mount  Thabor.     They 
came  back  to  a  land  in  which  they  could 
recognise  nothing.     The  Seven  Sleepers 
of  the  legend,  who  closed  their  eyes  when 
the  Pagans  were  persecuting  the  Chris- 
tians,   and    woke   when    the    Christians 
were    persecuting    the  Pagans,  did   not 
find    themselves  in  a  world  more  com- 
pletely new  to  them.     Twenty  years  had 
done    the   work  of  twenty  generations. 
Events  Lad  come  thick ;    men  had  lived 
fast.     The  old  institutions   and   the  old 
feelings  had  been  torn  up   by  the  roots. 
There   was  a  new  church    founded    and 
endowed  by  the  usurper  ;  a  new  nobility, 
whose  titles  were  taken  from   the  fields 
of  battle,  disastrous  to  the  ancient  line  ; 
a  new  chivalry,  whose  crosses  had  been 
won  by  exploits  which  seemed  likely  to 
make  the  banishment  of  the  Emigrants 
perpetual ;  a  new  code,  administered  by 
a  new  magistracy  ;  a  new  body  of  pro- 
prietors, holding  the  soil  by  a  new  tenure; 
the  most  ancient  local  distinctions  effaced, 
the  most  familiar  names  obsolete.    There 
was  no  longer  a  Normandy,  a  Brittany, 
or  a  Guienne.    The  France  of  Louis  XVI. 
had  passed  away  as  completely  as  one  of 
the     Preadamite     worlds.        Its     fossil 
remains  might  now  and  then  excite  curi- 
osity; but  it  was  as  impossible   to  put 
life  into  the  old  institutions  as  to  animate 
the  skeletons  which  are  imbedded  in  the 
depths  of  primeval  strata.     The  revolu- 
tion in  the  laws  and  the  form  of  govern- 
ment  was  but  an   outward  sign  of  that 
mightier    revolution   which    had    taken 
place  in  the  minds  and  hearts  of  men,  and 
which    affected    every   transaction    and 
feeling  of  life.     It  was  as  absurd  to  think 
that  France  could  again  be  placed  under 
the  feudal  system,  as  that  our  globe  could 
be  overrun  by  mammoths.     Louis  might 
efface  the  initials  of  the  Emperor,  but  he 
could  not  turn  his  eyes  without  seeing 
some  object  which  reminded  him  he  was 
a  stranger  in  the  palace  of  his  fathers."  * 

As  a  parallel  to  this  splendid  pas- 
sage, though  in  an  entirely  different 
style,  we  gladly  give  place  to  a  noble 
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burst  of  Chateaubriand,  on  that  most 
marvellous  of  marvellous  events,  the 
return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba.  It 
was  natural  that  so  memorable  a 
revolution  should  strongly  impress 
his  imaginative  mind  ;  but  he  seems 
to  have  exceeded  himself  in  the 
reflections  to  which  it  gives  rise. 
We  know  not  whether  to  award  the 
prize  to  the  Englishman  or  the 
Frenchman,  in  these  parallel  passages. 
They  are  both  masterpieces  in  their 
way.  Perhaps  the  correct  view  is, 
Jhat  Macaulay  is  superior  in  graphic 
force  and  the  accumulation  of  sarcas- 
tic images  ;  Chateaubriand  in  lofty 
thought  and  imaginative  images. 

"  On  the  1st  March,  at  three  o'clock 
in  the  morning,  Napoleon  approached  the 
coast  of  France  in  the  Gulf  of  Juan  ;  he 
disembarked,  walked  •  along  the  shore, 
gathered  a  few  violets,  and  bivouacked 
in  an  olive  wood.  The  inhabitants  with- 
drew in  a  state  of  stupefaction.  He  left 
Antibes  to  his  left,  and  threw  himself 
into  the  Mountains  of  (Jrasse  in  Dau- 
phiny.  At  Sisterone  the  road  passes 
a  defile  where  twenty  men  might  have 
stopped  him  ;  he  did  not  meet  a  living 
soul.  He  advanced  without  opposition 
among  the  inhabitants  who  the  year 
before  had  wished  to  murder  him.  Into 
the  void  which  was  formed  around  his 
gigantic  shade,  if  a  few  soldiers  entered, 
they  straightway  yielded  to  the  attrac- 
tion of  his  eagles.  His  fascinated  ene- 
mies seek  him  and  find  him  not ;  he 
slirowds  himself  in  his  glory,  as  the  lion 
in  the  Sahara  desert  conceals  himself  in 
the  rays  of  the  sun  to  da/c/.le  the  eyes  of 
his  pursuers.  Enveloped  in  a  burning 
halo,  the  bloody  phantoms  of  Arcola, 
Marengo,  Austerlitz,  Jena,  Friedland, 
Eylau,  the  Moskwa,  LUtzen,  and  Bautzen, 
form  his  cortege  amidst  a  million  of  the 
dead.  From  the  midst  of  that  column  of 
smoke  and  flame,  issue  at  the  gates  of 
towns  some  trumpet-notes  mingled  with 
tricolor  standards,  and  the  gates  fly  open. 
When  Napoleon  passed  the  Nieincn,  at 
the  head  of  four  hundred  thousand  foot, 
and  a  hundred  thousand  horse,  to  blow 
into  the  air  the  palace  of  the  C/.ars  at 
Moscow,  he  was  less  wonderful  than 
when,  breaking  his  ban,  casting  his  fit- 
ters as  a  gauntlet  in  the  face  of  kings,  lie 
came  alone  from  Cannes  to  Paris,  to  sleep 
peaceably  in  the  palace  of  the  Tuikries." 
—Vol.  vi.  p.  359,  3GO. 

To  a  mind  like  that  of  Chateau- 
briand, reposing  in  solitude  when 
Xapoleon  was  acting  with  such  mar- 
vellous effect  in  the  world,  the  cha- 
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racter  and  qualities  of  that  wonderful 
man  could  not  fail  to  be  a  constant 
object  of  solicitude  and  observation. 
It  has  been  already  noticed  that  he 
braved  the  Emperor  in  the  plenitude 
of  his  power,  and  essentially  contri- 
buted, in  the  crisis  of  his  fate,  to  hi* 
dethronement,  and  the  re- establish- 
ment of  the  ancient  line  of  princes, 
lint,  as  is  not  unusual  with  persons 
of  his  highly-wrought  and  generous 
temper  of  mind,  his  hostility  to  the 
Emperor  declined  with  the  termina- 
tion of  his  authority,  and  his  admira- 
tion for  his  genius  rose  with  the  base 
desertion  of  the  revolutionary  crowd 
who  had  fawned  upon  him  when  on 
the  throne.  The  following  observa- 
tions on  the  style  of  his  writing?, 
indicate  the  growth  of  this  counter 
i'celing,  and  are  in  themselves  equally 
just  and  felicitous  :— 

"  His  partisans  have  sought  to  make 
of  Buonaparte  a  perfect  being  ;  a  model 
of  sentiment,  of  delicacy,  of  morality, 
and  of  justice — a  writer  like  Cajsar  ami 
ThucydideSj  an  orator  like  Demosthenes,. 
a  historian  like  Tacitus.  The  public- 
discourses  of  Napoleon,  his  sonorous 
phrases  in  the  tent  and  at  the  council, 
board,  are  the  less  inspired  by  the  spirit, 
of  prophecy,  that  many  of  the  catas- 
trophes which  he  announced  have  not 
been  accomplished,  while  the  warlike 
Isaiah  himself  has  disappeared.  Pro- 
phecies of  doom  which  follow  without 
reaching  states  become  ridiculous.  It  is 
their  accomplishment  which  renders  them 
sublime.  During  sixteen  years,  Napoleon 
was  the  incarnation  of  destiny.  Destiny 
now  is  mute,  and  he,  too,  should  be  so. 
Buonaparte  was  not  a  (Av^ar  ;  his  educa- 
tion had  neither  been  learnedly  nor  care- 
fully conducted  :  half  a  stranger,  he  was 
ignorant  of  the  first  rules  of  our  lan- 
guage, and  could  hardly  spell  it;  but 
what  did  it  signify,  after  all,  that  his 
expression  was  defective  \  -  he  gave  the 
law  to  the  universe.  His  bulletins  have 
the  most  thrilling  of  all  eloquence — that, 
of  victory.  Sometimes,  during  the  intoxi- 
cations of  success,  they  affected  to  be 
written  on  a  drum-head  :  in  the  midst  of 
the  most  lugubrious  accents,  something 
emerged  which  excites  a  smile.  I  have 
read,  all  that  Napoleon  has  written — the 
first  manuscripts  of  his  infancy,  his  love- 
letters  to  Josephine,  the  five  volumes  of 
his  discourses,  bulletins,  and  orders;  but 
I  have  found  nothing  wluch  so  truly 
portrays  the  character  of  that  great 
man,  when  in  adversity,  as  the  following 
autograph  note  left  at  Elba  : — 


"  'My  heart  refuses  to  share  in  ordinary 
joys  as  ordinary  sorrows. 

'' '  Not  having  given  myself  life,  I  am 
not  entitled  to  take  it  away. 

"  '  My  bad  genius  appeared  to  me  and 
;imiouneed  my  end,  which  I  found  at 
Leipsic. 

"  '  I  have  conjured  up  the  terrible 
spirit  of  innovation,  which  will  overrun 
the  world.' 

"  Certes,  there  is  Napoleon  to  the  very 
life.  His  bulletins  and  discourses  have 
often  great  energy;  but  it  was  not  his 
own;  it  belonged  to  the  age;  he  only 
adopted  it.  It  sprang  from  the  revolu- 
tionary energy,  which  he  only  weakened 
by  moving  in  opposition  to  it.  Danton 
said,  '  The  metal  is  fused;  if  you  do  not 
watch  over  the  furnace,  yon  will  be  con- 
sumed.' St  Just  replied,  '  Do  it  if  you 
dare,'  These  words  contain  the  whole 
secret  of  onr  Revolution.  Those  who 
make  revolutions  by  halves,  do  nothing 
but  dig  their  own  graves.'"' — Vol.  vii. 
p.  101. 

Certes,  there  is  Chateaubriand  to 
the  very  life. 

Chateaubriand,   as  all  the  world 
knows,    Avas    Minister    for    Foreign 
Affairs  to  Louis  XVIII.  at  Ghent; 
adhering  thus  to  his   ruling  maxim 
throughout  life,  "  Fidelity  to  misfor- 
tune."    So  great  were  the  services 
rendered  by  him    to    the    cause   of 
European  freedom,  by  the  energetic 
series   of   papers  which    he    poured 
forth  with   unwearied  vigour   every 
week,  that  there  were  serious  thoughts, 
after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  of  pro- 
moting him  to  the  dignity  of  Prime 
Minister.     Louis  XVIII.  openly  in- 
clined to  it ;  and   if  his   advice  had 
prevailed,    the     catastrophe     which 
fifteen    years    afterwards    befel    his 
family,    would   probably  have   been 
prevented.     But  the  insuperable  diffi- 
culty lay  here  :  the  pure  and  honour- 
able mind  of  Chateaubriand  revolted 
from  the  idea  of  forming  a  Ministry 
in  conjunction  with  Talleyrand  and 
Fouche ;  and  yet  their  influence  was 
such  that  the  monarch,   in  the  first 
instance  at  least,  was  compelled  to 
court  their  assistance.     Expedience, 
at  least  immediate  expedience,  seem- 
ed to  counsel  it;  but  Chateaubriand, 
animated  by  higher  principles,    and 
gifted  with  a  more  prophetic  mind, 
anticipated  no  lasting  advantage,  but 
rather  the  reverse,  from  an  alliance 
with  the  arch-regicide  of  Nantes,  and 
the  arch-traitor  who  had  sworn  alle- 
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giauce  to  and  betrayed  toeZve  Govern- 
ments in  succession.  But  the  chorus 
of  "  base  unanimities"  as  he  expresses 
it,  with  which  the  monarch  was  sur- 
rounded, proved  too  strong  for  any 
single  individual,  how  gifted  soever. 
Fouche  and  Talleyrand  were  taken 
into  power,  and  Chateaubriand  re- 
tired. Of  the  conversation  with 
Louis  XVIII.,  when  this  vital  change 
was  resolved  on,  lie  gives  the  follow- 
ing interesting  account,  which  proves 
that  that  sagacious  monarch  at  least 
was  well  aware  of  the  consequences 
of  the  step  to  which  he  was  thus  in- 
voluntarily impelled  : — 

"  Before  quitting  St  Denis,  on  our 
way  back  to  Paris,  I  had  an  audience  of 
the  King,  and  the  following  conversation 
ensued  : 

"  '  Well  *'  said  Louis  XVIII.,  opening 
the  dialogue  by  that  exclamation. 

"  '  Well,  sire,  you  have  taken  the  Duke 
of  Otranto/  (Fouche.) 

"  '  I  could  not  avoid  it ;  from  my 
brother  to  the  bailie  of  Crussol,  (and  he 
at  least  is  not  suspected,)  all  said  that 
we  could  not  do  otherwise — what  think 
you  I ' 

"  '  Sire  !  the  thing  is  done  ;  I  crave 
permission  to  remain  silent.' 

"  '  No,  no — speak  out;  you  know  how 
I  resisted  at  Ghent.' 

"  '  In  that  case,  sire,  I  must  obey  my 
orders.  Pardon  my  fidelity:  I  think  it 
is  all  over  with  the  monarchy.' 

" '  The  King  remained  some  time  silent. 
I  began  to  tremble  at  my  boldness,  when 
his  Majesty  rejoined  : — 

" '  lu  truth,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  I 
am  of  your  opinion.' 

"  1  bowed  and  withdrew  ;  and  thus 
ended  my  connection  with  the  Hundred 
Days."— Vol.  vii.  70. 

Manzonihas  written  an  ode,  known 
over  all  Europe,  on  the  double  fall  of 
Napoleon  :  "  The  last  poet,"  says 
Chateaubriand,  "  of  the  country  of 
Virgil,  sang  the  last  warrior  of  the 
country  of  Cicsar. 


Tutte  ei  provo,  la  gloria 
Maggior  dopo  il  periglio, 
La  i'uga  e  la  Vittoria, 
La  reggia  e  il  triste  esiglio  : 
Due  volte  nella  polvere, 
Due  volte  sugli  altar. 

Ei  se  nomo  :  due  secoli, 
L'uu  contro  1'altro  armato, 
Sommesii  a  lui  se  volscro, 
Come  aspettando  il  1'ato  : 
Ei  fe  silenzio  ed  arbitro 
S'assise  in  mezzo  a  loro. 
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"  He  proved  everything  ;  glory  greater 
after  danger,  flight,  and  victory:  Royalty 
and  sad  exile,  twice  in  the  dust,  twice  oil 
the  altar. 

"  He  announced  himself  :  two  ages, 
armed  against  each  other,  turned  towards 
him,  as  if  awaiting  their  fate;  lie  pro- 
claimed silence,  and  seated  himself  as 
arbiter  between  them." 

Notwithstanding  the  vehemence  of 
Chateaubriand's  dissension  with  Na- 
poleon,  it  cannot  be  expected  that  a 
man  of  his  romantic  and  generous 
temperament  would  continue  his  hos- 
tility after  death.  No  one,  according- 
ly, has  awarded  a  more  heartfelt  or 
magnanimous  tribute  to  his  memory. 

"  The  solitude  of  the  exile  and  of  the 
tomb  of  Napoleon  has  shed  an  extraor- 
dinary interest,  a  sort  of  prestige,  over 
his  memory.  Alexander  did  not  die 
under  the  eyes  of  Greece,  he  disappeared 
amidst  the  distant  wonders  of  Babylon. 
Buonaparte  has  not  died  under  the  eyes 
of  France  :  he  has  been  lost  in  the  gloomy 
edge  of  the  southern  horizon.  The  gran- 
deur of  the  silence  which  now  surrounds 
him  equals  the  immensity  of  the  noise 
which  his  exploits  formerly  made.  The 
nations  are  absent  :  the  crowd  of  men 
has  retired  :  the  bird  of  the  tropics, 
"  harnessed,"  in  Buffon's  words,  "  to  the 
chariot  of  the  sun,"  has  precipitated  itself 
from  the  star  of  light — where  does  it  now 
repose  ?  It  rests  on  the  ashes  of  which 
the  weight  has  all  but  subverted  the 
globe." 

"  Imposueruut  omnes  sibi  diade- 
inata  post  mortem  ejus  ;  et  multipli- 
cata  sunt  mala  in  terra,."*  "  They  all 
assumed  diadems  after  his  death,  and 
evils  were  multiplied  on  the  earth." 
Twenty  years  liave  hardly  elapsed 
since  the  death  of  Napoleon,  and 
already  the  French  and  Spanish 
monarchies  are  no  more.  The  map  of 
the  world  has  undergone  a  change  :  a 
new  geography  is  required  :  severed 
from  their  legitimate  rulers,  nations 
have  been  thrown  against  nations : 
renowned  actors  on  the  scene  have 
given  place  to  ignoble  successors  : 
eagles  from  the  summits  of  the  lofti- 
est pines  have  plunged  into  the  ocean, 
while  frail  shellfish  Lave  attached 
themselves  to  the  sides  of  the  trunk, 
which,  still  stands  erect. 

"  As  in  the  last  result  everything  ad- 
vances to  its  eud,  '  the  terrible  spirit  of 


innovation  which  oecrrum  tlie  icurltl,'  as 
the  Emperor  said,  and  to  which  he  had 
opposed  the  barrier  of  his  genius,  has  re- 
sumed its  course.  The  institutions  of  tho 
conqueror  fail  :  he  will  be  the  last  of 
great  existences  on  the  earth.  Nothing 
hereafter  will  overshadow  society,  par- 
celled out  and  levelled  :  the  shadow  of 
Napoleon  alone  will  be  seen  on  the  verge 
of  the  old  world  which  has  been  destroyed, 
like  the  phantom  of  the  deluge  on  the 
edge  of  its  abyss.  Distant  posterity  will 
discern  that  spectre  through  the  gloom 
of  passing  events  still  erect  above  the 
gulf  into  which  unknown  ages  have  fallen, 
until  the  day  marked  out  by  Providence 
for  the  resurrection  of  social  man." — 
Vrol.  vii.  1G9-171. 

Assuredly  no  one  can  say  that 
Chateaubriand's  genius  has  declined 
with  his  advanced  years. 

To  a  man  viewing  Napoleon  with 
the  feelings  expressed  in  these  elo- 
quent words,  the  translation  of  his 
remains  from  their  solitary  resting- 
place  under  the  willow  at  St  Helena 
could  not  but  be  an  object  of  regret. 
He  thus  expresses  himself  on  that 
memorable  event,  and  future  ages  will 
probably  confirm  his  opinion  : — 

"  The  removal  of  the  remains  of  Napo- 
leon from  St  Helena  was  a  fault  against 
his  renown.  A  place  of  sepulchre  in 
Paris  can  never  equal  the  Valley  of  Slanes. 
Who  would  wish  to  see  the  Pillar  of  Pom- 
pey  elsewhere  than  above  the  grave  dug 
for  his  remains  by  his  poor  freedman, 
aided  by  the  old  legionary  ?  What  shall 
we  do  with  those  magnificent  remains  iu 
the  midst  of  our  miseries  ?  Caii  the 
hardest  granite  typify  the  everlasting 
duration  of  Napoleon's  renown  ?  Even 
if  we  possessed  a  Michael  Angelo  to  de- 
sign the  statue  on  the  grave,  how  should 
we  fashion  the  mausoleum  ?  Monuments 
are  for  little  men,  for  the  great  a  stone 
and  a  name.  At  least  they  should  have 
suspended  the  coffin  from  the  summit  of 
the  triumphal  arch  which  records  his  ex- 
ploits :  nations  from  afar  should  have 
beheld  their  master  borne  aloft  on  the 
shoulders  of  his  victories.  Was  not  the 
urn  which  contained  the  ashes  of 
Trajan  placed  at  Rome,  beneath  his 
column  ?  Napoleon  at  Paris  will  be 
lost  amidst  the  crowd  of  unknown  names. 
God  forbid  he  should  be  exposed  to 
the  vicissitudes  of  our  political  change?, 
surrounded  though  he  is  by  Louis  XI V., 
Vauban,  and  Turenne.  Let  a  certain 
section  of  our  revolutionists  triumph,  and 
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the  ashes  of  the  conqueror  will  be  sent  to 
join  the  ashes  which  our  passions  have 
dispersed.  The  conqueror  will  be  for- 
gotten in  the  oppressor  of  our  liberties. 
The  bones  of  Napoleon  will  not  reproduce 
his  genius  ;  they  will  only  teach  his  des- 
potism to  ignoble  soldiers." —  Vol.  vii. 
184,  185. 

The  Restoration  did  not  immedi- 
ately employ  Chateaubriand.  His 
anticipations  were  realised.  The  chorus 
of  baseness  and  selfishness  with  which 
the  court  was  surrounded,  kept  him 
at  a  distance.  They  were  afraid  of 
his  genius  :  they  were  jealous  of  his 
reputation.  Above  all,  they  dreaded 
his  independence.  He  was  not  suffi- 
ciently manageable.  They  were  actu- 
ated, perhaps  not  altogether  without 
reason,  by  the  same  feeling  which 
made  Lord  North  say,  when  urged  to 
bring  Dr  Johnson  into  Parliament, 
whose  great  powers  in  the  political 
warfare  of  pamphlets  had  been  so  sig- 
nally evinced  on  the  side  of  Govern- 
ment, "  No,  sir,  he  is  an  elephant,  but 
a  wild  one,  as  likely  to  trample  under 
foot  his  friends  as  his  enemies."  The 
veteran  statesman,  so  well  versed  in 
the  ways  of  men,  was  right.  Genius 
is  the  fountain  of  thought :  it  ulti- 
mately rules  the  councils  and  des- 
tinies of  men ;  but  it  generally  requires 
to  be  tempered  by  time  before  it  can 
be  safely  introduced  into  practice. 

Chateaubriand  enlivens  this  period 
of  his  memoirs,  which  is  neither  signal- 
ised by  political  event  nor  remarkable 
literary  effort,  by  a  sort  of  biography 
of  Madame  Recamier,  with  whom  he 
was  on  terms  of  intimate  friendship. 
This  remarkable  person,  who  was 
beyond  all  question  the  most  beau- 
tiful and  attractive  woman  of  her 
age  in  France,  or  perhaps  in  Europe, 
is  now  no  more ;  and  he  appears  to 
have  obtained  from  her  relatives,  or 
perhaps  from  herself  prior  to  her 
decease,  not  only  many  curious  and 
highly  interesting  details  concerning 
her  early  3rears  and  subsequent  his- 
tory, but  a  great  variety  of  original 
letters  from  the  most  eminent  men  of 
the  age,  who  were  successively  led  cap- 
tive by  her  charms,  but  none  of  whom 
appear  to  have  impaired  her  reputa- 
tion. In  this  country,  where  the  lines 
of  severance  between  the  sexes  are 
much  more  rigidly  drawn,  it  would 
be  impossible  for  a  young  and  beautiful 


married  woman  to  be  in  the  habit  of 
receiving  the  most  ardent  love-letters 
from  a  great  variety  of  distinguished 
and  fascinating  admirers,  without  the 
jealousy  of  rivals  being  excited,  and 
the  breath  of  scandal  fastening  upon 
her  as  its  natural  prey.  But  it  is 
otherwise  on  the  Continent,  where, 
although  there  is  doubtless  abundance 
of  dissoluteness  of  manners  in  certain 
circles,  yet  in  others  such  intimacies 
may  exist,  which  are  yet  kept  within 
due  bounds,  and  cast  no  reflection  on 
the  fortunate  fair  one  who  sees  all  the 
world  at  her  feet. 

Such,  at  least,  appears  to  have 
been  the  case  with  Madame  Recamier, 
the  intimate  friend  of  Madame  de 
Stael,  who  said  "  She  would  willingly 
give  all  her  talents  for  one  half  of  her 
beauty ;"  and  whose  powers  of  fascina- 
tion were  such,  that  she  not  only  in- 
spired a  vehement  passion  nearly  at  the 
same  time,  in  La  Harpe,  Lucicn  Buo- 
naparte, Mnrat,  Moreau,  Bernadotte, 
Marshal  Massena,  Benjamin  Constant, 
Prince  Augustus  of  Prussia,  Prince 
Metternich,  Chateaubriand,  and  a 
vast  many  others,  but  attracted  the 
particular  notice  of  Napoleon,  and  did 
not  escape  the  vigilant  and  practised 
eye  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The 
Prince  of  Prussia  would  have  married 
her,  if  he  could  have  effected  her  divorce 
from  M.  Recamier.  It  is  one  of  the 
worst  traits  of  the  Emperor  Napo- 
leon's character,  that  he  was  not  only 
so  envious  of  the  celebrity  of  her 
beauty  that  he  banished  her  from 
Paris  to  extinguish  its  fame,  but  was 
inspired  with  such  malignant  feelings 
towards  her,  from  her  having  rejected 
his  advances,  that  he  got  a  law  passed 
which  rendered  the  wives  of  persons 
engaged  in  commerce  responsible  in 
their  separate  estates  for  their  hus- 
bands' debts  ;  the  effect  of  wrhich  was 
to  involve  Madame  Recamier,  whose 
husband,  a  great  banker  in  Paris, 
failed,  in  almost  total  ruin,  in  the 
latter  )Tears  of  her  life. 

Madame  Recamier,  whose  birth, 
though  respectable,  gave  her  none  of 
the  advantages  of  rank  or  opulence, 
was  bred  up  at  the  abbey  of  the 
Desert,  near  the  confluence  of  the 
Rhone  and  the  Saone  at  Lyons.  Her 
parents,  however,  resided  at  Paris  ; 
and  they  having  brought  her  home  at 
the  age  of  twelve  years,  she  was  at 
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that  tender  age  married  to  M.  Reca- 
mier, a  rich  banker,  almost  four  times 
her  own  age,  whose  immense  transac- 
tions, which  entirely  absorbed  his 
time  and  attention,  left  him  no  leisure 
to  attend  either  to  the  education  or 
occupations  of  his  infantine  and  beau- 
tiful wife.  But  though  thus  left  to 
herself,  surrounded  by  admirers,  and 
with  every  luxury  which  wealth  could 
purchase  at  her  command,  she  was 
never  led  astray.  Benjamin  Con- 
stant, who  knew  her  well  from  her 
earliest  years,  has  left  the  following 
interesting  portrait  of  what  may  be 
called  her  infantine  married  life  : — 

"  She  whom  I  paint  emerged  pure  and 
brilliant  from  that  corrupted  atmosphere, 
which  elsewhere  withered  where  it  did  not 
actually  corrupt.  Infancy  was  at  fir>t  her 
safeguard.  Libertinism  shrunk  from  ap- 
proaching  the  asylum  of  so  much  innocence. 
Removed  from  the  world  in  a  solitude  em- 
bellished by  the  arts,  she  spent  her  time  in 
the  sweet  occupation  of  those  charming 
and  poetical  studies  which  usually  consti- 
tute the  delight  of  a  more  advanced  age. 

"Often,  also,  surrounded  by  her  young 
companions,  she  abandoned  herself  to 
the  amusements  suited  to  her  tender 
years.  '  Swift  as  Atalanta  in  the  race,' 
she  outran  all  her  companions  :  often,  in 
playing  Hide-and-seek,  she  bandaged 
those  eyes  which  were  destined  one  day 
to  fascinate  every  beholder.  Her  look, 
now  so  expressive  and  penetrating,  and 
which  seems  to  indicate  mysteries  of 
which  she  herself  is  unconscious,  then 
shone  only  with  the  animated  and  play- 
ful gaiety  of  childhood.  Her  beautiful 
hair,  which  could  not  be  undone  without 
causing  emotion,  fell  in  natural  curls  on 
her  shoulders.  A  hearty  and  prolonged 
laugh  often  burst  from  these  infantine 
circles,  but  already  you  could  perceive  in 
her  that  fine  and  rapid  observation  which 
seizes  the  salient  points  of  ridicule — that 
sportive  raillery  which  diverted  itself 
without  injuring  any  one  :  above  all,  that 
exquisite  sense  of  elegance  and  pro- 
priety, of  purity  and  taste,  that  true  no- 
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crowds  which  the  collected  :  her  jtep.f 
were  at  every  instant  impeded  by  the 
spectators  who  crowded  around  her.  She 
enjoyed  that  success  with  the  gaiety  of 
an  infant  combined  with  the  timidity  of 
a  young  woman  ;  but  the  gracious  dig- 
nity which  at  home  restrained  the  over- 
flowing gaiety  of  her  companions,  inspired 
respect  in  public  in  the  admiring  crowd 
with  which  she  was  constantly  environed. 
You  would  say  that  her  air  imposed  re- 
straint equally  on  her  companions  and  on 
the  public.  Thus  passed  the  first  years 
of  the  married  life  of  Madame  Recamier, 
between  poetical  occupation,  infantine 
amusements,  and  the  triumph  of  beauty 
in  the  world. 

"  But  her  expanding  mind  and  capa- 
cious genius  soon  required  other  aliment. 
The  instinctive  love  of  the  beautiful  with 
which  she  was  inspired  from  her  earliest 
years,  made  her  long  for  the  society  of 
men  distinguished  for  the  reputation  of 
their  talents  or  genius.  M.  de  La, 
Harpe  was  one  of  the  first  who  appre- 
ciated the  young  woman,  around  whom 
were  one  day  to  be  grouped  all  the  cele- 
brated characters  of  her  age.  The  con- 
versation of  that  young  woman  of  fifteen 
had  a  thousand  attractions  for  a  man  of 
his  great  acquirements,  and  whose  exces- 
sive vanity,  with  the  habit  of  conversing 
with  the  ablest  men  in  France,  had  ren- 
dered exceedingly  difficult  to  please. 
He  delighted  in  being  her  guide  :  he  was 
astonished  at  the  rapidity  with  which 
her  talent  supplied  the  want  of  experi- 
ence, and  comprehended  everything 
which  he  revealed  to  her  of  the  world 
and  of  men.  This  was  at  the  moment  of 
his  celebrated  conversion  to  Christianity. 
The  Revolution  having  rendered  infide- 
lity all-powerful,  scepticism  had  lost  the 
merit  of  being  opposed  to  authority,  and 
those  whom  vanity  alone  had  rendered 
such  could  in  good  faith,  and  without  com- 
promising their  reputation,  avow  their 
secret  belief."— Vol.  ix.  lit!,  121. 

Of  the  unbounded  devotion  which 
Madame  Recamier  in  a  few  years 
came  to  inspire  in  the  breasts  of.  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  her  day, 
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fe w  privileged  beings. 

"  Nevertheless  Madame  Recamier 
emerged  occasionally  from  her  retreat,  to 
go  to  the  theatre  or  to  the  public  pro- 
menades ;  and  in  those  places  of  general 
resort  her  rare  appearance  was  quite  an 
event.  Every  other  object  in  those  im- 
mense assemblages  was  forgotten  :  every 
one  precipitated  himself  upon  her  steps. 
The  fortunate  cavalier  who  attended  her 
could  scarcely  make  his  way  through  the 


teanbriand's  Memoirs,  To  give  only 
a  few  examples,  among  a  host  of 
others  which  might  be  cited,  Marshal 
Massena —  a  roturier  by  birth,  and 
certainly  not  inheriting  by  descent 
any  of  the  feelings  of  chivalry — yet 
even  he  asked  a  ribbon  from  Ma- 
dame Recamier  before  he  set  out  for 
the  army  of  Italy,  to  take  the  com- 
mand in  Genoa,  in  the  siege  since  so^ 
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celebrated  ;  and,  having  obtained  it, 
lie  wrote  to  her  the  following  note 
some  weeks  after : — 

"  The  charming  ribbon  given  by  Ma- 
dame Recamier  has  been  borne  by  Gene- 
ral Massena  in  the  battles  and  the 
blockades  of  Genoa  :  it  has  never  left 
him,  and  been,  in  every  instance,  the  har- 
binger of  victory." — Vol.  viii.  167. 

"  There,  "  as  Chateaubriand  justly 
observes,  "  the  ancient  manners  reappear- 
ed athwart  the  modern  manners  of  which 
they  formed  the  base.  The  gallantry  of 
the  noble  chevalier  shone  forth  in  the  ple- 
beian soldier  ;  the  memory  of  the  tour- 
naments and  of  the  crusades  was  con- 
cealed amidst  the  blaze  of  glory  with 
which  modern  France  has  crowned  its 
old  victories." 

Lucien  Buonaparte,  one  of  her 
first  adorers,  addressed  her  early  in 
life  in  these  terms  : — 

"  Till  within  these  few  days,  I  knew 
you  only  by  renown.  I  had  seen  you 
sometimes  at  church  and  in  the  theatres. 
I  knew  you  were  the  most  beautiful  :  a 
thousand  voices  repeated  it;  and  your 
charms  had  struck  without  dazzling  me. 
Why  has  the  peace  rendered  me  captive  ? 
it  reigns  in  our  families,  but  sorrow  is  in 
my  heart. 

"  I  have  seen  you  since  :  Jove  seemed 
to  smile  on  your  steps.  Seated  on  the 
edge  of  a  fountain,  motionless  and 
dreamy,  you  gathered  a  rose.  I  address- 
ed you  alone  :  I  thought  I  heard  a  sigh. 
Vain  illusion  !  I  soon  saw  the  tranquil 
front  of  indifference  seated  between  us. 
The  passion  which  devoured  me  express- 
ed itself  in  my  words  ;  while  yours  bore 
the  cruel  yet  amiable  stamp  of  infancy 
and  sport. 

"  Be  severe,  I  implore  you,  for  pity's 
sake.  Banish  me  from  your  presence. 
Desire  me  to  withdraw  from  your  en- 
chanting society  :  and  if  I  can  obey  the 
order,  remember  only  that  my  heart  is 
for  ever  your  own  ;  that  no  one  ever 
reigned  over  it  as  Juliette  ;  and  that  he 
will  ever  live  with  her,  at  least  in 
memory." — Vol.  viii.  130. 

"  For  a  man  of  sangfroid"  says 
Chateaubriand,  "  all  that  is  a  little 
ridiculous."  He  is  right :  it  is  gal- 
lantry without  passion  which  always 
appears  fade  and  contemptible.  It 
is  vehemence  and  sincerity  which 
makes  sentiment  interesting.  The 
Buonapartes  had  nothing  chivalrous  in 
their  breasts :  Lucieu's  letter  is  very 
different  from  Massena  wearing  Ma- 


dame Rccamier's  ribbon  next  his  heart 
amidst  the  fire  of  the  Austrian  cannon. 
But  Chateaubriand  himself  had  the 
true  spirit  of  chivalry  in  his  bosom. 
He  thus  recounts  one  of  the  last  mo- 
ments which  he  spent  in  1832,  late  in 
life,  with  Madame  Recamier  on  the 
banks  of  the  Lake  of  Constance : — 

"  We  wandered  as  chance  guided  our 
steps,  and  sat  down  beside  the  lake. 
From  a  pavilion  in  the  woods  arose  a 
concert  of  the  harp  and  the  German 
horns,  which  ceased  as  we  began  to 
listen  to  them.  It  was  a  scene  in  a  fairy 
tale.  As  the  music  did  not  recommence, 
I  read  to  Madame  Recamier  my  descrip- 
tion of  the  St  Gothard.  She  asked  me 
to  write  something  in  her  pocket-book. 
Immediately  below  the  last  words  of 
Rousseau,  which  were  there  inscribed, 
'  Open  the  windows,  that  I  may  again 
see  the  light  of  the  sun,'  I  wrote,  '  What 
I  felt  the  want  of  on  the  Lake  of  Lucerne 
I  have  found  on  the  Lake  of  Constance — 
the  charm  and  the  intelligence  of  beauty. 
I  no  longer  wish  to  die  like  Rousseau; 
I  wish,  on  the  contrary,  to  live  long,  and 
behold  the  sun,  if  it  is  near  you  that  I 
am  to  finish  my  life.  May  my  days 
expire  at  your  feet,  as  the  waves  of  which 
you  hear  the  murmur.'  The  azure  light 
of  the  setting  sun  coloured  the  lake;  on 
the  horizon,  to  the  south,  the  snowy  alps 
of  the  Grisous  reflected  the  ruddy  glow; 
the  breeze  which  swept  the  waves  har- 
monised with  their  ceaseless  murmur. 
We  knew  not  where  we  were." — Vol.  x. 
246,  247. 

With  the  accession  of  a  more  Libe- 
ral Administration  under  M.  de  Mar- 
tignac,  Chateaubriand  was  taken 
into  power.  In  1822  he  was  sent  as 
ambassador  to  London ;  in  1823  he 
was  made  minister  of  foreign  affairs, 
and  directed  the  expedition  into 
Spain  in  that  year,  which  had  so  suc- 
cessful a  result ;  and  in  1824  he  re- 
presented France  at  the  Congress  of 
Verona.  He  was  again,  however, 
chased  from  the  helm  by  the  jeakmsy 
of  the  Royalists,  whose  imbecility  was 
rebuked  by  his  genius ;  and  it  was 
not  till  1828  that  he  was  again  taken, 
into  power,  and  appointed  to  the 
embassy  at  Rome.  He  was  there 
when  the  Polignac  Administration 
was  appointed. 

We  must  hasten  to  the  most 
brilliant  and  honourable  period  of 
Chateaubriand's  life,  that  in  which  he 
stood  almost  alone  amidst  a  nation's 
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defection,  and  singly  opposed  the  re- 
volutionary torrent  by  which  nearly 
all  others  had  been  swept  away.  The 
spectacle  is  at  once  animating  and 
mournful :  animating  as  evincing  of 
what  high  resolves,  of  what  heroic 
constancy,  noble  minds  are  capable 
even  in  the  extremity  of  disaster : 
mournful,  as  exhibiting  so  bright  a 
contrast  to  the  tergiversation  of  later 
times,  and  suggesting  the  mournful 
reflection  that,  in  these  days  of  econo- 
mists and  material  enjoyment,  the 
days  of  chivalry  are  gone  for  ever. 

It  is  well  known  that  Chateau- 
briand was  esteemed  not  only  a 
Liberal,  but  an  ultra-Liberal,  by  the 
extreme  lloyalist  party  whom 
Charles  X.  summoned  to  his  councils 
on  his  accession  to  the  throne ;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  disagree- 
ment with  Polignac  and  the  leaders 
of  that  party,  he  retired  from  the 
ministry,  and  resigned  his  appoint- 
ment as  ambassador  at  Home.  His 
consternation  was  great  on  perceiving 
the  extreme  measures  which  the 
Polignac  party  were  preparing  to 
carry  into  execution,  and  the  feeble 
preparations  made  for  supporting 
them  by  military  force,  in  the  midst  of 
a  warlike  and  excited  people.  Of 
his  first  intelligence  of  the  appoint- 
ment of  the  Polignac  Administration 
by  the  sovereign  whom  they  were  de- 
stined so  soon  to  overthrow,  he  gives 
the  following  account : — 
_  "  Rumours  of  a  change  of  Administra- 
tion had  already  reached  us  at  Rome. 
Well-informed  persons  had  even  gone  so 
far  as  to  speak  of  Prince  Polignac,  but  I 
could  not  credit  the  reports.  At  length 
the  journals  arrive  ;  I  open  them,  and 
my  eyes  rest  on  the  official  ordinance 
calling  him  to  the  head  of  the  ministry. 
I  had  experienced  many  vicissitudes  of 
fortune  in  my  journey  through  life,  but 
never  had  1  fallen  from  such  an  eleva- 
tion. My  evil  destiny  had  again  blown 
over  my  chimeras  :  that  breath  of  fate 
had  not  only  destroyed  my  illusions,  but 
it  had  swept  away  the  monarchy.  The 
blow  was  fearful  :  for  a  moment  I  was 
in  despair,  but  my  part  was  soon,  taken. 
I  felt  that  I  must  retire  from  power. 
The  post  brought  me  a  multitude  of 
letters  ;  all  recommended  me  to  send  in. 
my  resignation.  Even  persons  to  whom 
I  was  almost  a  stranger  thought  them- 
selves obliged  to  counsel  me  to  retire.  I 
was  in  secret  mortified  at  the  officious 
interest  thus  evinced  iu  my  reputation. 


Thank  Cod,  I  have  never  needed  nor 
waited  for  counsels  when  the  paths  of 
honour  and  of  interest  lay  before  me. 
Falls  from  station  have  ever  been  to  me 
ruin,  for  I  possessed  through  life  nothing 
but  debts  ;  so  that  when  1  resigned  my 
appointments,  I  was  reduced  to  live  by 
my  wits.  In  a  word,  I  resigned  a  situa- 
tion of  '200,000  francs  (£8000)  a-year, 
and  was  reduced  to  nothing  ;  but  my 
choice  was  not  doubtful.  Cast  to  the 
winds,  said  I  to  myself,  200,000  francs 
(£8000)  a-year  of  income,  an  appoint- 
ment entirely  suited  to  your  taste,  a 
high  and  magnificent  office,  the  empire  of 
the  fine  arts  at  Koine,  the  felicity,  in  fine, 
of  having  at  length  received  the  recom- 
pense for  your  long  and  laborious 
struggle,*.  Honour  is  to  be  won,  esteem 
preserved,  at  no  other  price." — Vol.  ix. 
141,  142. 

On  arriving  at  Paris  after  he  had 
resigned  his  appointment  as  ambassa- 
dor at  Rome,  Chateaubriand  found 
that  many  of  the  kind  and  officious 
friends  who  had  so  strongly  urged 
him  to  resign,  had  themselves  quietly 
accepted  appointments  under  the 
Polignac  Administration  !  He  with- 
drew, however,  in  pursuance  of  his 
resolution,  into  private  life  ;  and  in 
order  to  avoid  the  expenses  of  Paris, 
which  exceeded  what  his  reduced 
income  could  bear,  he  retired  to 
Dieppe  in  June  1830.  Wheu  there 
he  received  the  stunning  intelligence 
of  the  Ordinances  of  July.  His  part 
was  immediately  taken.  He  returned 
with  the  utmost  expedition  to  Paris, 
resolved  to  share  the  fate  of  his 
country  whatever  it  might  be,  and  to 
exert  himself  to  the  utmost  to  miti- 
gate the  calamities  which  he  foresaw 
awaited  it.  His  first  step  on  arriving 
in  the  capital  was  to  write  a  letter  to 
the  King,  making  a  tender  of  his  ser- 
vices to  negotiate  with  the  popular 
leaders  who  had  got  the  command  in 
the  capital.  The  only  answer  he 
received  was  a  verbal  one,  that  M. 
de  Montemart  had  been  appointed  to 
the  head  of  the  Ministry,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  him.  But  M.  de  Montemart 
could  not  be  found  ;  and  even  if  he  had 
been,  affairs  had  gone  too  far  to  admit 
of  any  remedy  by  individual  efforts, 
how  powerful  soever.  The  nation 
would  have  a  Revolution  with  its 
consequences,  and  it  was  doomed  to 
have  a  Revolution  with  its  conse- 
quences. But  although  Louis  Philippe 
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was  successful,  Chateaubriand  foresaw 
that  his  throne  was  established  on  a 
rotten  foundation :  that  the  juste 
milieu,  resting  neither  on  the  attach- 
ment of  a  loyal,  nor  the  passions  of  a 
conquering  people,  could  not  be  of 
lasting  endurance ;  and  that,  in  default 
of  all  principles  of  honour  whereon  to 
rest  a  Government,  those  of  interest 
alone  remained.  lie  has  left  the  fol- 
lowing memorable  prophecy  of  the 
fate  awaiting  a  monarchy  cradled  iu 
treason  and  fostered  by  selfishness  : — 
"  Louis  Philippe,  his  Government,  the 
whole  of  that  impossible  and  contradic- 
tory combination,  ici/l  perish  in  a  time 
more  or  less  retarded  Inj  fortuitous  events, 
by  complications  of  interests  interior 
and  exterior,  by  the  apathy  or  corruption 
of  individuals,  by  the  levity  of  disposition, 
the  indifference  and  want  of  nerve  in 
characters.  But  be  its  duration  long  or 
short,  the  present  dynasty  will  not  exist 
long  enough  for  the  House  of  Orleans  to 
strike  its  roots  iu  the  soil  of  France."- 
Vol.  ix.  333.* 

It  is  not  in  public  documents  and 
actions  that  the  real  opinions  of  the 
actors  on  the  stage  of  public  events 
are  to  be  discerned.  It  is  their  pri- 
vate conversation  or  correspondence 
that  reveals  their  real  sentiments  ;  it 
is  there  that  the  mental  struggles 
which  preceded  the  most  decisive 
steps,  a'nd  the  secret  views  by  which 
they  were  actuated  in  adopting  or 
rejecting  them,  arc  in  truth  disclosed. 
]n  this  view,  the  following  conversa- 
tion between  Chateaubriand  and  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans,  immediately  after 
the  triumph  of  the  Barricades,  is  pe- 
culiarly interesting — 

•'•'  M.  Arago  spoke  to  me  in  the  warmest 
terms  of  the  intellectual  superiority  of 
Madame  Adelaide  ;  and  the  Count  An- 
aldc  de  Montesquieu,  having  met  me  one 
morning  at  Madame  Recamier's,  informed 
me  that  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Orleans 
would  be  charmed  to  see  me.  I  wont, 
accordingly,  to  the  Palais  Royal  with  the 
Chevalier  d'Honneur  of  the  future  queen. 
I  found  the  Duchess  of  Orleans  and 
Madame  Adelaide  in  their  private  bou- 
doirs. I  had  previously  had  the  honour 
of  being  presented  to  the  duchess.  She 
made  me  sit  down  near  her,  and  immedi- 
ately said — 

"  '  Ah  !  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  we  are 
very  unfortunate.  If  all  parties  would 


unite  we  might  perhaps  be   saved,  what 
think  you  of  that  ?' 

" '  Madame,'  I  replied, '  nothing  is  so 
easy.  Charles  X.  and  the  Dauphin  have 
both  abdicated  ;  Henry  V.  is  now  king  ; 
the  Duke  of  Orleans  is  now  Lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom  ;  let  him  be  Re- 
gent during  the  whole  minority  of  Henry 
V.,  and  all  is  accomplished.' 

'"  But,  M.  de  Chateaubriand, the  people- 
are  extremely  agitated  ;  we  should  fall 
into  anarchy.' 

"'  Madame,  may  I  venture  to  ask  you 
what  is  the  intention  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  ?  will  he  accept  the  throne  if  it 
is  offered  to  him  ?' 

"  The  two  princesses  hesitated  to  ans- 
wer. After  a  short  pause  the  Duchess 
of  Orleans  replied, — 

"  '  Consider,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  the 
disasters  which  may  ensue — you  and  all 
other  men  of  honour  require  to  unite  to 
save  us  from  a  republic.  At  Rome,  M. 
de  Chateaubriand,  you  might  render  us 
essential  service — or  even  here,  if  you  did 
not  wish  to  quit  France.' 

"  '  Madame  is  not  ignorant  of  my  devo- 
tion to  the  young  king  and  to  his  mother.' 

"  '  Ah  !  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  how  well 
they  have  rewarded  your  fidelity.' 

"''  Your  Royal  Highness  would  not 
wish  me  to  give  the  lie  to  my  whole  life.' 

" '  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  you  do  not 
know  my  niece  ;  she  is  so  inconsiderate, 
poor  Caroline.  I  will  send  for  the  Duke 
of  Orleans  ;  I  hope  he  may  succeed  in 
persuading  you  better  than  me.' 

"  The  princess  gave  her  orders,  and  in 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  Louis  Philippe 
arrived.  He  was  dressed  in  disorder,, 
and  looked  extremely  fatigued.  I  rose 
as  he  entered,  and  the  Lieutenant-general 
of  the  kingdom  said, — 

"  '  The  duchess  has  doubtless  informed 
you  how  unfortunate  we  are.'  And 
upon  that  he  began  a  speech  on  the 
felicity  which  he  enjoyed  iu  the  country, 
and  the  life,  in  the  midst  of  his  children, 
which  was  entirely  according  to  his 
taste.  I  seized  the  opportunity  of  a, 
momentary  pause  to  repeat  what  I  had 
said  to  the  princess. 

"  '  Ah  !'  he  exclaimed,  '  that  is  just 
what  I  desire.  How  happy  should  I  be  to 
become  the  tutor  and  support  of  that  in- 
fant !  I  think  exactly  as  you  do,  M.  de 
Chateaubriand  :  to  take  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux  would  unquestionably  be  the 
wisest  course  that  could  be  adopted.  I 
only  fear  events  are  too  strong  for  us.' 

"  '  Stronger  than  us,  my  Lord  Duke  ! 
Are  you  not  invested  with  all  powers  I 
Let  us  hasten  to  join  Henry  V.  Sum- 


M.  de  Chateaubriand  died  in  1847,  before  the  Revolution  of  1848. 
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moii  the  Chambers  and  the  army  to  meet 
you  out  of  Paris.  At  the  first  intelli- 
gence of  your  departure  all  that  effer- 
vescence will  subside,  and  all  the  world 
will  seek  shelter  under  your  enlightened 
and  protecting  government.' 

"  While  1  yet  spoke,  I  kept  my  eyes 
fixed  on  Louis  Philippe.  I  saw  that  my 
counsels  gave  him  annoyance  :  I  saw 
written  on  his  forehead  the  desire  to  be 
king.  '  M.  de  Chateaubriand,'  said  he, 
without  looking  me  in  the  fact-,  '  the  thing 
is  not  so  easy  as  you  imagine  :  things  do 
not  go  as  you  imagine.  A  furious  mob 
may  assail  the  Chambers,  and  we  have, 
as  yet,  no  military  force  on  which  we  can 
rely  for  its  defence.' 

"  The  last  expression  gave  me  plea- 
sure, because  it  enabled  me  to  bring  for- 
ward a  decisive  reply.  '  I  feel  the  diffi- 
culty you  mention,  my  Lord  Duke  ;  but 
there  is  a  sure  mode  of  obviating  it.  If 
you  cannot  rejoin  Henry  V.,  as  I  have 
just  [/roposed,  you  may  embrace  another 
Bourse.  The  session  is  about  to  open  : 
on  the  first  proposition  made  by  the  depu- 
ties, declare  that  the  Chamber  of  Depu- 
ties has  not  the  power  to  determine  the 
form  of  government  for  France  ;  that  the 
ichole  nation  must  be  consulted.  Your 
Royal  Highness  will  thus  place  yourself 
:it  the  head  of  the  popular  party:  the 
Republicans,  who  now  constitute  your 
danger,  will  laud  you  to  the  skies.  In 
the  two  months  which  must  elapse  before 
the  new  legislature  can  assemble,  you  can 
organise  a  national  guard  ;  all  your 
friends,  and  the  friends  of  the  young  king, 
will  exert  themselves  in  the  provinces. 
Let  the  deputies  assemble,  and  let  the 
cause  I  espouse  be  publicly  pleaded  be- 
fore them.  That  cause,  favoured  in  heart 
by  you,  supported  by  the  great  majority 
of  the  country  electors,  will  be  certain  of 
success.  The  moment  of  anarchy  being 
past,  you  will  have  nothing  to  fear  from 
the  violence  of  the  Republicans.  I  even 
think  you  might  win  over,  by  such  a 
course,  General  Lafayette  and  M.  Lafitte 
to  your  side.  What  a  part  for  you  to 
play,  my  Lord  Duke  !  You  will  reign  fif- 
teen years  in  the  name  of  your  young 
pupil  ;  at  the  expiration  of  that  time, 
repose  will  be  a  blessing  to  us  all.  You 
will  earn  the  glory,  unique  in  history,  of 
having  had  the  power  to  ascend  the 
throne,  and  of  having  left  it  to  the  lawful 
heir.  At  the  same  time,  you  will  have 
enjoyed  the  means  of  educating  that  heir 
abreast  of  the  ideas  of  his  age  :  you  will 
have  rendered  him  capable  of  reigning 
over  France.  One  of  your  daughters 
may  aid  him  to  bear  the  weight  of  the 
crown.' 

"  Louis  Philippe  looked  around  with  a 


wandering  eye  and  an  absent  air.  '  I  beg 
your  pardon,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,'  said 
he  ;  'I  left  a  deputation  to  converse  with 
you,  and  1  must  return  to  it.'  With 
these  words,  he  bowed  and  withdrew. 

The  advice  thus  given  at  the  deci- 
sive moment  by  Chateaubriand  was 
that  of  honour  and  loyalty  ;  it  was 
dietated  by  the  spirit  of  the  chevalier 
suns  ]>eur  et  sans  repruche.  But  it  was 
not  that  of  immediate  or  apparent 
interest ;  and  therefore  it  was  not 
adopted.  The  event  has  now  proved, 
however,  that  in  this,  as;  in  so  many 
other  instances  in  this  world,  the  path 
of  honour  and  duty  would  have  been 
that  of  expedience.  What  Chateau- 
briand recommended  to  Louis  Phi- 
lippe was  substantially  what  Louis 
Napoleon  did;  and  the  result  proved 
that  the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
dirt'ering  widely  from  the  revolutionary 
rabble  of  Paris,  was  not  only  Conser- 
vative, but  Royalist  in  its  disposi- 
tions. Had  Louis  Philippe  followed 
this  course,  and  taken  only  the  re- 
gency till  the  majority  of  the  Duke  of 
Bordeaux,  the  two  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon  would  have  been 
cordially  united  :  no  discord  or  jea- 
lousies would  have  weakened  the 
lloyalist  party;  the  national  will 
would  have  been  decidedly  pro- 
nounced for  the  monarchy-  before 
it  had  been  rendered  an  object  of 
contempt ;  the  Revolution  of  1818, 
with  all  its  disastrous  consequences, 
would  probably  have  been  prevented  ; 
and  as  the  Duke  de  Bordeaux  has  no 
family,  the  Orleans  dynasty,  as  the 
next  heirs,  would  have  ascended  the 
throne  in  the  natural  order  of  succes- 
sion— and  not  only  without  the  bar 
minister  of  treason  on  their  escutcheon, 
but  with  a  deed  of  unexampled  mag- 
nanimity and  honour  to  illustrate  their 
accession ! 

Louis  Philippe,  bent  on  the  imme- 
diate, possession  of  the  throne,  made 
another  attempt  to  gain  M.  de  Cha- 
teaubriand ;  and  for  this  purpose  the 
Duchess  of  Orleans  and  Madame  Ade- 
laide again  sent  for  him. 

"  Madame  Adelaide  was  present  as  on 
the  former  occasion;  and  the  duchess  now- 
described  more  specifically  the  favours 
with  which  the  Duke  of  Orleans  pro- 
posed to  honour  me.  She  dwelt  on  what 
she  called  my  sway  over  public  opinion; 
the  sacrifices  I  had  made,  and  the  aver- 
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sion  which  Charles  X.  and  his  family  had 
always  shown  to  me  in  spite  of  my  ser- 
vices. She  said  to  me,  that  if  I  would 
accept  the  portfolio  of  foreign  affairs,  his 
Royal  Highness  would  be  too  happy  to 
replace  me  in  that  situation;  but  that  pos- 
sibly I  would  prefer  returning  to  Rome, 
and  that  she  would  greatly  rejoice  at  that 
appointment,  for  the  interests  of  our  holy 
religion. 

"  '  Madam,'  I  answered  with  some  de- 
gree of  vivacity,  '  I  see  that  his  Royal 
Highness  has  taken  his  line ;  that  he  has 
weighed  the  consequences;  that  he  is  pre- 
pared to  meet  the  years  of  misery  and 
perils  he  will  have  to  traverse.  I  have 
therefore  nothing  to  say  on  that  head — I 
come  not  here  to  fail  in  respect  to  the 
blood  of  the  Bourbons;  I  owe  besides  no- 
thing but  gratitude  and  respect  to  Ma- 
<Jamc.  Leaving  apart,  then,  those  great 
objections,  founded  on  reason  and  prin- 
ciple, 1  pray  her  Royal  Highness  to  allow 
me  to  explain  what  personally  concerns 
myself. 

"  '  She  has  had  the  condescension  to 
speak  of  what  she  calls  my  power  over 
general  opinion.  Well,  if  that  power  is 
well  founded,  on  what  is  it  founded!  Is  it 
on  anything  else  but  the  public  esteem  : 
and  should  I  not  lose  it  the  moment  I 
changed  my  colours  ?  The  Duke  of 
Orleans  supposes  he  would  in  me  acquire 
a  support  :  instead  of  that  he  would  gain 
only  a  miserable  maker  of  phrases,  whose 
voice  would  no  longer  be  listened  to — a 
renegade,  on  whom  every  one  would  have 
a  right  to  throw  dust  and  to  spit  in  his 
face.  To  the  hesitating  words  which  he 
could  pronounce  in  favour  of  Louis 
Philippe,  they  would  oppose  the  entire 
volumes  he  had  written  in  favour  of  the 
fallen  family.  Is  it  not  I,  Madam,  who 
have  written  the  pamphlet  of  Buonaparte 
and  the  Bourbons ;  the  articles  on  the 
arrival  of  Louis  XVIII.  at  Compiegne  ; 
the  relation  of  the  Royal  Council  at  Ghent, 
and  the  History  of  the  Life  and  Death  of 
the  Duke  de  Bcrri  ?  I  know  not  that  I 
have  written  a  single  page  where  the 
name  of  our  ancient  kings  is  not  either 
mentioned  or  alluded  to,  and  where  they 
are  not  environed  by  the  protestations  of 
my  love  and  fidelity — a  thing  •which 
marks  strength  of  principle  the  more 
strongly,  as  Madame  knows  that,  as  an 
individual,  I  put  no  faith  in  princes.  At 
the  thought  even  of  desertion,  the  colour 
mounts  to  my  cheeks.  The  day  after  my 
treachery,  I  should  go  to  throw  myself 
into  the  Seine.  I  implore  Madame  to 
forgive  the  vehemence  of  my  language  : 
I  am  penetrated  with  her  goodness  :  I 
shall  ever  preserve  a  profound  and  grate- 
ful remembrance  of  it ;  but  she  would 


not  wish  me  to  be  dishonoured.    Pity  me, 
madam,  pity  me.' " 

"  I  was  still  standing;  and  bowing,  I  re- 
tired. Mademoiselle  de  Orleans,  (the 
Princess  Adelaide,)  had  not  yet  said  any- 
thing. She  rose  up,  and  retiring  said, 
'/  do  not  pity  you,M.  de  Chateaubriand; 
/  do  not  pity  you.'  I  was  forcibly  struck 
with  the  mournful  accent  with  which  she 
pronounced  these  words." — Vol.  ix.  361, 
362. 

"  Pity  not  me,"  said  the  dying 
Chevalier  Bayard  to  the  traitor  Con- 
stable de  Bourbon  ;  u  pity  those  who 
fight  against  their  king,  their  country, 
and  their  oath."  The  feelings  of 
honour  are  the  same  in  all  ages. 

We  shall  close  this  long  line  of 
honourable  acts  with  an  extract  from 
Chateaubriand's  noble  speech  in  favour 
of  Henry  V.,  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers, 
on  July  7,  1830. 

"'  Charles  X.  and  his  sons  are  dethroned 
or  have  abdicated  ;  it  signifies  not  which. 
The  throne  is  not  rrtcawi— after  them 
comes  an  infant  ;  will  yon  condemn  the 
innocent  ? 

" '  What  blood  now  cries  out  against 
him  ?  Can  you  say  it  is  that  of  his  father  ? 
That  orphan  educated  in  the  school  of 
his  country,  in  attachment  to  a  constitu- 
tional throne,  and  in  the  ideas  of  his  age, 
will  become  a  king  in  harmony  with  the 
cravings  of  the  future.  It  is  to  the 
guardian  of  his  infancy  that  you  would 
first  tender  the  oath  to  be  faithful  to  it. 
Arrived  at  mature  years,  he  would  him- 
self renew  it.  The  king  at  this  moment, 
the  real  king  for  a  time,  would  be  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  the  regent  of  the  king- 
dom ;  a  prince  who  has  lived  near  the 
people,  and  who  knows  that  the  monarchy 
now  can  only  be  a  monarchy  of  concession 
and  reason.  That  combination,  so  natural, 
so  obvious,  appears  a  main  element  in 
reconciliation,  and  would  save  France 
from  the  convulsions  which  are  the  con- 
sequence of  violent  changes  in  a  state. 

" '  To  say  that  this  infant,  separated 
from  his  masters,  would  not  have  leisure 
to  forget  their  precepts  before  becoming 
a  man  :  to  say  that  he  would  remain  in- 
fatuated by  certain  dogmas  of  his  birth, 
after  a  long  popular  education,  after  the 
terrible  lesson  which  has  discrowned  two 
kings  in  two  nights  :  is  that  reasonable  ? 
"  '  It  is  neither  from  a  sentimental  de- 
votion, nor  the  affection  of  a  nurse  for  the 
cradle  of  Henry  IV.,  that  I  plead  a  cause 
where  all  would  turn  against  me  if  it 
triumphed.  I  am  neither  influenced  by 
the  ideas  of  romance  nor  of  chivalry  :  I 
do  not  desire  the  crown  of  martyrdom.  I 
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do  not  believe  in  the  divine  right  of  kings  : 
I  am  alive  to  the  power  of  revolutions, 
and  the  evidence  of  facts.  I  do  not  even 
invoke  the  charter  :  I  ascend  to  a  higher 
source.  I  draw  my  principles  from  the 
philosophic  ideas  of  the  age  in  which  my 
life  expires  :  I  propose  the  Duke  of  Bor- 
deaux simply  as  a  necessity  preferable  to 
the  Duke  of  Orleans. 

'"  You  proclaim  the  sovereignty  of  force. 
It  is  well.  Look  carefully  after  it:  guard 
it  well;  for,  if  it  escapes  you,  who  will 
pity  your  lot  ?  Such  is  human  nature. 
The  most  enlightened  minds  are  not  al- 
ways raised  above  the  temptations  of  suc- 
cess. The  csprits  forts  were  the  first  to  in- 
voke the  right  of  violence  ;  they  supported 
it  by  all  the  force  of  their  talents  ;  and  at 
the  moment  when  the  truth  of  what  they 
said  is  demonstrated  by  the  abuse  of  that 
force,  and  its  overthrow,  the  conquerors 
seize  the  weapon  they  have  broken  !  Dan- 
gerous trophies,  which  may  wound  the 
hand  which  seized  them. 

" '  A  useless  Cassandra,  I  have  fatigued 
the  throne  and  the  country  sufficiently 
with  iny  disdained  predictions  :  it  re- 
mains for  me  only  to  seat  myself  on  the 
remains  of  the  wreck  which  I  have  so 
often  predicted.  I  recognise  in  misfor- 
tune every  power  except  that  of  absolving 
us  from  our  oaths.  I  must  render  my  life 
uniform  :  after  all  I  have  written,  said, 
and  done  for  the  Bourbons,  I  should  be 
the  basest  of  the  base  if  1  deserted  them 
when  for  the  third  time  they  bend  their 
steps  into  exile. 

"  '  Far  from  me  be  the  thought  of  cast- 
ing the  seeds  of  division  into  France  : 
thence  it  is  that  I  have  avoided  in  my  dis- 
course the  language  of  the  passions.  If 
I  had  the  firm  conviction  that  an  infant 
should  be  left  in  the  obscure  and  tran- 
quil ranks  of  life,  to  secure  the  repose  of 
thirty-three  millions  of  men,  I  should  have 
regarded  any  opinion  expressed  against 
the  declared  wishes  of  the  age  as  a  crime. 


I  have  no  such  conviction.  If  I  was  en- 
titled to  dispose  of  the  crown,  I  should 
willingly  lay  it  at  the  feet  of  the  Duke  of 
Orleans.  But  I  have  no  such  right.  I 
see  no  place  vacant  but  a  tomb  at  St  Denis, 
and  not  a  throne. 

"  '  Whatever  destinies  may  attend  the 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom,  I  shall 
never  be  his  enemy,  if  he  acts  for  the  good 
of  his  country.  I  only  ask  to  be  allowed 
to  preserve  the  freedom  of  my  conscience, 
and  to  go  and  leave  my  bones  where  I 
shall  find  independence  and  repose.  I 
vote  against  the  motion.' "  — Vol.  ix.  386- 
388. 

Chateaubriand  was  as  good  as  his 
word.  He  resigned  all  his  appoint- 
ments, eveii  his  pension  of  £600  a- 
year  as  Peer  of  France:  he  sold  oft* 
all  his  effects,  which  scarcely  paid  his 
debts :  he  refused  the  offer  of  Charles 
X.  to  restore  that  pension  out  of  the 
wreck  of  that  Prince's  own  fortune :  he 
set  out  again  penniless  on  the  pil- 
grimage of  life  :  and  till  his  death,  in 
1848,  supported  himself  entirely  by 
his  literary  talents. 

Such  was  honour  in  the  olden  time. 
We  do  not  say  that  it  would  not  find 
imitators,  on  a  similar  crisis,  on  this 
side  of  the  Channel :  we  believe  it 
would  find  many.  But  this  we  do  say, 
that  it  would  find  them  only  among 
those  who  are  imbued  with  the  an- 
cient ideas,  among  whom,  whether 
patrician  or  plebeian,  the  spirit  of  chi- 
valry is  not  extinct.  It  will  not  be 
found  among  the  worshippers  of  mam- 
mon, or  the  slaves  of  interest.  Woe 
to  the  nation  by  whom  such  feelings 
are  classed  with  the  age  of  the  mam- 
moth and  the  mastodon !  It  has 
entered  the  gulf  of  destruction,  for  it 
deserves  to  be  destroyed. 
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u  WELL,  ma'am,"  continued  our 
narrator,  addressing  himself,  as  usual, 
to  his  matronly  relative  in  the  chair, 
and  with  the  accustomed  catch-word, 
which  was  like  the  knotting  together 
of  his  interrupted  yarn:  "  well  —  it 
was  between  a  fortnight  and  three 
•weeks  after  losing  sight  of  St  Helena, 
that,  being  at  last  fairly  in  the  latitude 
of  the  Cape,  the  frigate  and  schooner 
tacked  in  company,  and  stood  close- 
hauled  on  a  wind  to  the  eastward.  By 
the  middle  watch  that  night,  when  the 
moon  set,  we  could  make  out  the  long 
flat  top  of  Table  Mountain  heaving  in 
sight  off  the  horizon  over  against  her. 
Next  day,  in  fact,  we  were  both  of  us 
quietly  at  anchor  outside  of  the  ship- 
ping in  Table  Bay;  Cape  Town  glit- 
tering along  on  the  green  flat  amongst 
the  trees  to  southward,  with  the  hills 
on  each  side  of  it  like  some  big  Afri- 
can lion  lying  on  guard  close  by ;  while 
Table  Mountain  hove  up,  square- 
shouldered,  blue  to  the  left,  four  thou- 
sand feet  high,  as  bare  and  steep  as  a 
wall,  with  the  rocks  and  trees  creeping 
up  from  the  foot,  and  the  wreaths  of 
light  cloud  resting  halfway,  like  no- 
thing else  but  the  very  breakwater  of 
the  world's  end.  The  sea  stretched 
broad  off  to  north  and  west,  and  a 
whole  fleet  of  craft  lay  betwixt  us  and 
the  land— half  of  them  Indiamen — 
amongst  which,  you  may  be  sure,  I 
kept  a  pretty  sharp  look-out  with  the 
glass,  to  see  if  the  Seriugapatam  were 
there  still. 

I  was  soon  saved  further  pains  on 
this  head,  however,  when  shortly 
afterwards  the  frigate  was  beset  by  a 
whole  squadron  of  bumboats,  shoving 
against  each  other,  and  squabbling,  in 
all  sorts  of  Nigger  tongues,  who  should 
be  first :  the  chief  of  them  being  in 
evident  command  of  a  fat  old  Dutch 
Frouw,  with  an  immense  blue  um- 
brella over  her,  two  greasy-looking 
Hottentot  rowers  in  blankets,  and  a 
round-faced  Dutch  boy,  the  picture  of 
herself,  steering  the  boat ;  as  the  old 
lady  teade  a  clear  berth  for  herself, 
by  laying  about  with  her  blue  um- 


brella, till  she  was  close  under  our 
quarter,  sitting  all  the  while  with  the 
broad  round  stern  of  her  bright-colour- 
ed gown  spread  over  a  couple  of  beer- 
barrels,  like  a  peacock's  train.  In  two 
minutes  more  the  little  fellow  was  up 
the  side,  flourishing  a  bundle  of  papers 
under  the  first  lieutenant's  very  nose, 
and  asking  the  ship's  custom,  even 
whilst  the  sentries  were  ordering  them 
all  off.  A  midshipman  took  this  youth 
by  the  cuff  of  the  neck,  and  was  hand- 
ing him  rather  roughly  along  to  the 
care  of  the  purser's  steward,  when  1 
stepped  betwixt  them ;  and  a  bumboat 
being  the  best  directory  on  the  point, 
of  course,  I  soon  found  the  old  lady 
had  had  dealings  with  the  Seringapa- 
tam,  which  her  bluff-built  little  pro- 
geny described  as  a  very  good  ship 
indeed,  all  having  paid  their  bills, 
except  one  young  officer,  who  had  left 
a  balance  standing,  for  which  he  had 
given  a  letter  to  his  brother  in  a  ship 
that  was  to  come  after.  As  for  the 
Indiaman  herself,  the  Dutch  boy  said 
she  had  sailed  about  a  week  before 
our  arrival,  along  with  two  others  ; 
and  he  was  anxious  to  know  if  we 
were  the  vessel  in  question.  I  ac- 
cordingly unfolded  the  open  letter, 
which  was  addressed,  — "  Thomas 
Spoonbill  Simm,  Esquire,  of  His  Bri- 
tannic Majesty's  ship  Nincompoop, 
(or  otherwise ;")  and  it  ran  somehow 
thus  : — "  Hon.  East  India  Company's 
ship  Seringapatam,  Table  Bay,  Sep- 
tember 1,  1816. — My  dear  Brother, 
This  is  to  certify,  that  I  have  eaten 
four  dozen  and  a  half  of  eggs,  supplied 
by  the  worthy  Vrouw  Dulcken,  the 
bearer  of  this,  whom  I  can  recommend 
as  an  old  screw,  and  am  due  her  for 
the  same  the  sum  of  nine  shillings  and 
sixpence  sterling,  which  you  will 
kindly  pay  her,  taking  her  receipt  or 
mark,  unless  you  are  willing  to  forfeit 
our  family  watch,  herewith  deposited 
by  me  in  the  hands  of  said  Mother 
Dulcken.  I  may  add  that,  in  justice 
to  the  worthy  Vrouw,  three  of  the 
above-mentioned  eggs  ought  to  be 
charged  as  fowls,  which,  by  the  way, 
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I  did  not  consume ;  and,  with  love  to 
all  at  home,  remain  your  affectionate 
brother,  JOHN  SIMM,  II.  E.  I.  C.  S.— 
P.Af.  The  watch  I  have  discovered,  to 
be  pinchbeck,  and  it  does  not  go ;  so 
that  a  sad  trick  must  have  been  ori- 
ginally played  upon  our  venerated 
Uncle,  from  whom  it  descended.  J.  S." 
This  precious  epistle  was,  without 
doubt,  a  joke  of  the  fat  mid,  Simm, 
who  used  to  come  such  rigs  over  Ford 
the  cadet,  and  that  jumped  overboard 
one  night  by  mistake  out  of  the  India- 
man's  quarter-boat,  during  the  voy- 
age. As  for  the  existence  of  his  bro- 
ther Thomas,  or  the  chance  of  his 
touching  at  that  port,  I  set  them  down 
with  the  coming  home  of  Vander- 
decken ;  though  the  thought  of  this 
young  scamp  of  a  sea-lawyer  break- 
fasting for  a  fortnight  so  comfortably, 
only  a  few  feet  distant  from  my  charm- 
er's state- room,  sent  me  all  abroad 
again,  and  right  into  the  Indiaman's 
decks,  by  this  time  far  out  of  sight  of 
land.  Piece  of  impudent  roguery 
though  it  was,  I  was  actually  loath  to 
part  with  the  scrawl,  which  the  reefer 
had  fisted,  no  doubt,  on  the  lid  of  his 
chest — probably  with  a  pipe  in  his 
mouth  at  the  time,  it  smelt  so  of  to- 
bacco— only  seven  days  before .  I  could 
even  see  the  grin  on  his  fat  face  as  he 
wrote  it  below  in  the  steerage,  with 
his  chin  up,  and  his  eyes  looking  down 
past  his  pipe ;  while  the  little  Dutch 
boy's  round  flat  frontispiece  glistened 
as  he  peered  up  at  me,  in  the  evident 
notion  of  my  being  the  brother  ex- 
pected. In  fact,  ma'am,  I  was  so 
soft  as  to  intend  paying  the  nine-and- 
sixpence  myself,  and  keeping  the 
letter,  when  I  was  startled  to  see 
the  old  lady  herself  had  contrived  to 
be  hoisted  on  board  amongst  her  cab- 
bages ;  and  having  got  wind  of  the 
thing,  seemingly,  she  came  wad- 
dling towards  me  to  hand  over  Sinnn's 
watch  to  boot.  In  another  half 
minute  the  letter  was  being  read 
aloud  in  the  midst  of  the  whole 
gun-room  officers,  amongst  roars  of 
laughter ;  the  honest  old  Dutchwoman 
holding  aloft  the  precious  article,  and 
floundering  through  to  find  out  the 
rightful  owner,  as  every  one  claimed 
it  and  ofl'ered  the  nine-and-sixpeuce  ; 
while  for  my  part  I  tried  first  to  get 
down  one  hatchway,  then  another, 
and  Lord  Frederick  himself  came  up 
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on  the  starboard  side  of  the  quarter- 
deck in  the  height  of  the  scene.  In- 
deed, I  believe  it  was  a  joke  for 
months  after  in  the  Hebe,  of  a  night, 
to  say  it  was  "  the  second  lieutenant's 
watch  ;"  the  sole  revenge  I  had  being 
to  leave  Mother  Dulcken  and  her  boy 
to  expect  the  "  ship  that  was  coming 
after." 

A  Government  boat  came  aboard 
in  the  afternoon,  and  as  soon  as  it 
left  us,  Lord  Frederick  took  his  gig, 
and  steered  for  a  frigate  lying  some 
distance  off,  which  had  the  harbour 
flag  hoisted  at  her  main,  being  the 
only  man-o'-war  besides  ourselves, 
and  commanded  by  a  senior  captain. 
Till  it  got  dark  I  could  see  the  crews 
of  the  nearest  merchantmen  looking 
over  their  bulwarks  at  us  and  our 
prize,  apparently  comparing  the 
schooner  with  the  frigate,  and  specu- 
lating on  her  character,  as  she  lay  a 
few  fathoms  off  the  Hebe's  quarter, 
both  of  us  rising  and  falling  in  turn 
on  the  long  heave  of  the  Cape  swell 
from  seaward.  'Twas  hard  to  say,  in 
fact,  so  far  as  their  hulls  went,  which 
was  the  most  beautiful  sample  of  its 
kind  ;  though  the  schooner's  French- 
fashioned  sticks  and  off-hand  sort  of 
rigging,  showed  rather  like  jury-gear 
beside  the  tall  regular  sticks  aloft  of 
the  Hebe's  decks,  with  all  her  hamper 
perfect  to  a  tee.  The  Hebe's  men 
very  naturally  considered  their  own 
ship  a  model  for  everything  that 
floated,  a  sort  of  a  Solomon's  temple,  in 
short ;  and  to  hear  the  merciless  way 
they  ran  down  the  Indiamen  all  round, 
would  have  raised  the  whole  home- 
ward-bound fleet  against  us  ;  whereas 
the  schooner  was  our  own,  at  any 
rate,  and  she  was  spoken  of  much  in 
the  manner  one  mentions  an  unfortu- 
nate orphan,  as  good  as  already  christ- 
ened by  the  name  of  "  the  Young 
Hebe."  This  our  learned  chaplain 
said  was  quite  improper,  and  he  gave 
another  name  in  place  of  it — the 
u  Aniceta" — which  meant,  as  he  ob- 
served, the  Hebe's  youngest  daughter; 
so  the  Aniceta  she  was  called,  hap- 
pening to  be  a  title  that  went,  accor- 
ding to  the  boatswain,  full  as  sweetly 
through  the  sheave-hole. 

Next  day  the  schooner  had  landed 
not  only  her  passengers  from  St 
Helena,  but  the  prisoners  also,  as  we 
still  understood  the  French  and  their 
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Kroomeu  to  be.  Not  long  after  that 
Lord  Frederick  came  back  from  Cape 
Town,  looking  grave,  and  went 
straight  down  tohis  cabin,  or  "  cabins," 
as  his  lordship  preferred  to  have  it 
said.  The  first  lieutenant  dined  that 
day  with  the  captain ;  but  they  could 
scarcely  have  finished  when  the 
"  young  gentlemen"  who  had  been  as 
usual  from  the  reefer's  mess,  came  up 
with  a  message  from  the  captain,  that 
his  lordship  would  be  glad  if  I  would 
join  the  first  lieutenant  and  himself  in 
a  glass  of  wine.  I  found  them  sitting 
at  the  side  of  the  table  nearest  the 
open  port,  with^the  decanters  bet  ween 
them,  and  the  broad  bright  bay  in 
full  sight  to  the  shore  and  the  foot  of 
Table  Mountain,  which  rose  up  block- 
ing the  port  with  the  top  of  it  bej'ond 
view ;  the  sounds  of  the  merchant- 
men clicking  at  their  heavy  windlasses, 
and  hoisting  in  water- casks,  floated 
slowly  in  from  every  side,  while  the 
schooner  had  hauled  on  her  cable 
more  abreast  of  the  frigate,  leaving 
the  sight  clear  over  the  eddy  round 
her  low  counter. 

"  A  lovely  piece  of  workmanship, 
certainly  !"  observed  Lord  Frederick 
thoughtfully,  as  he  leant  back  swing- 
ing his  eyeglass  round  his  finger,  with 
the  other  hand  in  the  breast  of  his 
waistcoat,  and  looking  out  at  what 
was  seen  of  the  schooner.  "  And  how 
one  might  have  improved  her  spars, 
too!"  said  Mr  Hall,  wistfully.  "I 
should  have  recommended  longer 
lower-masts  altogether,  Lord  Frede- 
rick, and  a  thorough  overhaul,  I  may 
say,  from  the  combings  upwards ! 
"  I  would  not  have  her  hull  touched 
for  the  world,  Mr  Hall!"  said  the 
captain ;  "  'tis  too — excessively  pro- 
voking, at  least !  But  pass  the  bottles 
to  Mr  Collins,  if  you  please."  I  had 
taken  a  chair  and  quietly  filled  my 
glass,  wondering  what  could  be  the 
matter,  when  his  lordship  turned  to 
me  and  said,  "  Do  you  know,  Mr  Col- 
lins, this  schooner  of  ours  is  likely  to 
be  laid  up  in  Chancery,  heaven  knows 
how  long.  The  Admiralty  court  ashore 
are  doubtful  of  condemning  her,  ap- 
parently, and  she  must  either  be  sent 
home  or  to  Monte  Video  or  some- 
where, where  the  master  of  her  claims 
to  belong !"  u  Indeed,  my  lord,"  said 
I,  setting  down  my  glass,  "that 
is  curious,"  "Curious  indeed,  sir!" 


replied  he,  biting  his  lips,  "  though, 
after  all,  we  really  can  scarce  say 
what  she  is  to  be  condemned  for — 
only  in  the  meantime  I  sail  to-mor- 
row for  India."  "  She's  French  to 
the  backbone,  that  I'll  swear,  Lord 
Frederick!"  I  said;  "and  Avhat's 

more,  she  was" "Ah,"  broke  in  the 

captain,  "I  know,  I  know;  but  the 
less  we  say  of  that,  in  present  circum- 
stances, the  better !  Once  get  her 
entangled  with  politics,  and  we  may 
give  her  up  altogether."  Lord  Frede- 
rick twisted  his  eyeglass  round  his 
forefinger  faster  than  before,  still 
watching  the  schooner  ;  the  first  lieu- 
tenant held  up  his  claret  betwixt  him- 
self and  the  light,  and  I  sipped  mine. 
"I  tell  you  what,  gentlemen,"  ex- 
claimed his  lordship  suddenly,  "I 
must  have  that  schooner  at  any  cost ! 
—What  is  to  be  done,  Mr  Hall?" 
"  She'd  be  of  great  service  in  the 
China  seas,  my  lord,  certainly,"  said 
the  first  lieutenant,  looking  thought- 
fully into  his  empty  glass  ;  "  a  perfect 
treasure  for  light  service,  especially  if 
new  sparred  and — "  I  noticed  Lord 
Frederick  glancing  sideways  at  me,  as 
I  thought,  with  a  slight  gleam  in  his 
eye ;  and  accordingly  I  suggested  that 
he  might  buy  her  from  the  French- 
man himself;  a  very  poor  idea,  no 
doubt,  as  both  the  captain  and  first 
luff  seemed  to  think,  and  we  all  three 
kept  eyeing  her  doubtfully  through 
the  port,  without  a  word. 

At  this  time  the  schooner's  counter 
had  been  slowly  sheering  toward  the 
frigate's  beam,  owing  to  the  ebb-tide, 
and  her  holding  only  by  a  single  cable, 
till  her  stern  began  to  show  right 
opposite  the  cabin,  I  should  say  not 
twenty  feet  off.  Lord  Frederick  put 
his  glass  to  his  eye,  and  was  peering 
through  it,  when  he  remarked  that 
they  had  brought  up  rather  too  near, 
leaving  scarce  room  for  the  schooner 
to  swing  as  she  did,  earlier  than  we, 
so  that  she  would  be  in  danger  of  get- 
ting foul  of  the  frigate's  cables.  ' '  The 
worst  of  it  is,  Lord  Frederick,"  said  I, 
"  that  in  case  of  a  gale  from  seaward 
here,  she  might  have  to  slip  and  run 
upon  very  short  warning,  whereas  the 
Hebe  has  plenty  of  ground-tackle  to 
let  her  ride  it  out.  Considering  it 
was  Table  Bay,  at  this  season,  he 
ought  to  have  kept  her  a  clearer 
berth  for  herself,  or  else  have  gone 
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well  outside !"—"  Ah  !  "  said  Lord 
Frederick  quickly,  meeting  my  eye 
for  half  a  minute,  till  the  gleam  came 
into  his  again  ;  and  somehow  or  other 
mine  must  have  caught  it,  though  I 
must  say  the  notion  that  struck  me 
then  all  at  once  wasn't  in  my  head 
before.  u  Do  yon  know,  that's  well 
thought  of,  Collins ! "  said  his  lord- 
ship. "  You've  weathered  the  Cape 
before,  by  the  bye  V  " — "A  dozen  times, 
Lord  Frederick,"  said  I ;  when  a 
regularly  jovial  roar  of  laughter  broke 
fair  through  the  port  into  the  cabin, 
from  over  the  schooner's  taffrail,  as 
she  sheered  end-on  to  the  frigate's 
quarter,  and  Lord  Frederick  leant 
forward  with  the  glass  screwed  into 
his  right  eye  to  see  along  their  decks, 
which  were  covered  aft  with  an  awn- 
ing like  the  open  gable  of  a  tent  at  a 
fair.  "  Singular !  "  said  he  ;  "  by  the 
lord  Harry,  who  or  what  can  that  be 
Mr  Hammond  has  got  there  ?  "  Dang- 
ling over  the  French  schooner's  taff- 
rail were  to  be  seen  the  soles  of  two 
immense  boots,  with  calves  and  knees 
to  match,  and  a  pair  of  lightish  striped 
trousers  worked  up  more  than  half 
way,  'till  you  saw  the  tops  of  the  stock- 
ings ;  just  beyond  the  knees  was  the 
face  leaning  back  in  the  shade  of  the 
awning  and  a  straw  hat  together,  out 
of  which  a  huge  green  cabbage-leaf 
hung  like  a  flap  over  one  eye,  while 
the  other  kept  gazing  in  a  half-closed 
sleepy  sort  of  way  at  the  sky,  and 
the  red  end  of  a  cigar  winked  and 
glowed  in  the  midst  of  the  puffs  of 
smoke  lower  down.  The  first  lieu- 
tenant started  up  shocked  at  the  sight, 
the  noble  captain  of  the  Hebe  sat  with 
his  eyeglass  fixed,  between  amuse- 
ment and  wonder  ;  for  my  own  part, 
when  the  voice  of  this  same  prodigy 
broke  all  of  a  sudden  on  us  out  of  the 
awning,  in  a  mixture  of  stuttering, 
hiccuping,  Yankee  drawling,  and  puffs 
at  the  cigar,  'twas  all  I  could  do  to 
hold  on,  with  the  knowledge  of  where 
I  was.  "  Wall  now,  general,"  said 
the  American,  as  if  he  were  talking  to 
some  one  aloft  or  in  the  sky,  "  ye- 
you're  qui-quite  wrong — I  ki-kick- 
calc'late  I've  fit  a  deal  more  be-be- 
battles  than  you  have — I  re-respect 
you,  Ge-Ge-Gencral  Washington;  but 
I  ho-ho-hope  you  know  who — hie — 
whom  I  am  ! "  Here  Mr  Daniel  Snout, 
who  was  in  a  state  of  beastly  iutoxi- 
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cation,  swayed  himself  up  bodily  into 
the  Bchooner's  taffrail,  and  sat  with 
his  arms  folded,  his  long  legs  swinging 
over  the  stern,  and  his  head  trying  to 
keep  steady,  as  he  scowled  solemnly 
aloft  over  the  frigate's  mi/en-royal- 
masthead  ;  while  the  third  lieutenant, 
Mr  Hammond,  and  the  master's  mate 
he  had  aboard  with  him,  could  be 
heard  laughing  at  his  back,  as  if  they 
had  gone  mad — Hammond  being  a 
wild  sprig  of  an  Irishman,  who  would 
go  any  length  for  a  piece  of  fun. 

Just  then  the  American's  one  eye 
lighted  on  the  side  of  the  frigate,  till 
it  settled  lazily  on  the  port  of  the  cap- 
tain's cabin  :  first  he  seemed  to  notice 
Lord  Frederick  Bury,  and  then  my- 
self, the  first  lieutenant  having  just 
recovered  himself  enough  to  rush  to- 
ward the  door  to  get  on  deck.  Daniel 
himself  surveyed  me  scornfully  for  a 
moment,  then  with  a  sort  of  doubtful 
frown,  and  a  gravity  that  passes  me 
to  describe,  unless  by  the  look  of  an 
old  cock  a-drinking — evidently  trying 
to  recollect  me.  "  Hallo,  misterj  " 
shouted  he  suddenly,  "you  haven't 
touched  those  notions  of  mine,  I  hope." 
With  that  he  made  a  spring  off 
where  he  sat,  as  if  to  come  towards 
us — no  doubt  thinking  of  the  Seringa- 
patam,  and  the  valuables  he  had  left 
aboard,  without  seeing  the  water  be- 
tween ;  and  a  pretty  deep  dive  Mr 
Snout  would  have  made  of  it,  into  an 
ebb-tide  that  would  have  swept  him 
under  the  frigate's  bottom,  if  Mr  Ham- 
mond and  the  midshipman  hadn't  both 
sprung  forward  in  time  to  catch  him 
by  the  neck  of  the  coat.  There,  ac- 
cordingly, was  the  Yankee  hanging 
like  a  spread  eagle  over  the  schooner's 
taffrail,  yelling  and  turning  round  at 
the  same  time  like  a  fowl  on  a  spit — 
the  third  lieutenant's  and  the  mate's 
faces,  two  pictures  of  dismay,  as  they 
held  on,  at  finding  for  the  first  time 
where  the  schooner  had  shied  them 
round  to,  with  their  two  pairs  of  eyes 
fair  in  front  of  the  captain's  eyeglass, 
— while  Mr  Hall  was  singing  out  like 
thunder  from  the  deck  above  us, 
"  The  schooner  ahoy — d'ye  see  where 
you've  got  to,  sir ;  haul  ahead  on 
that  cable,  d'ye  hear,  you  lubbers, 
and  keep  clear  of  the  ship  !" 

"  Mr  Collins,"  said  his  lordship 
quietly  to  me,  as  soon  as  he  could  keep 
his  countenance,  and  looking  the 
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sterner  for  the  trouble  he  was  put  to  in 
doing  it,  "  .you  will  get  your  things  and 
go  aboard  the  schooner  directly — take 
her  in  charge,  sir,  and  send  Mr  Ham- 
mond back  here." — "Vciy  well,  my 
lord, "said  I,  waiting  in  the  doorway  for 
something  more,  which,  from  something 
in  Lord  Frederick's  look,  I  had  reason 
to  expect,  knowing  it  of  old.  "  I  can 
only  spare  you  a  dozen  of  the  men 
she  has,"  added  he;  "  but  if  you  choose 
you  can  send  ashore  at  once  to  pick 
up  a  few  makeshifts,  or  anything  you 
find  !" — "  Ay,  ay,  my  lord,"  said  I ; 
"  the  best  hand  for  that  would  be  Mr 
Snelling,  if  I  may  take  him,  Lord 
Frederick?"  "Oh,  certainly,"  was 
the  answer  ;  "  and  harkye,  Collins, 
you  had  better  shift  your  berth  a  few 
cable-lengths  farther  off,  or  more,  if 
you  please." — "  One  thing,  my  lord," 
said  I,  stooping  down  to  see  through 
the  port,  "  I  don't  much  like  the  heavy 
ground- swell  that  begins  to  meet  the 
ebb,  Lord  Frederick ;  and  I  fancy  it 
won't  be  long  ere  Table  Mountain 
spread  its  supper- cloth — in  which  case 
I'd  consider  it  necessary  to  slip  cable 
and  run  out  at  once,  though  I  mightn't 
get  in  again  so  easily.  Am  I  to  find 
the  frigate  here  again,  Lord  Frede- 
rick ?" — "  Deuce  take  it,  man— no !" 
said  his  lordship.  He  turned  his  back 
to  hide  the  evident  twinkle  of  his  eye. 
"  Should  we  part  company,  of  course 
you  make  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal ! 
You  can't  be  sure  of  the  Hebe,  short 
of  the  Sandheads — and  if  not  there, 
then  opposite  Fort  William,  at  Cal- 
cutta."— "  Very  good,  my  lord,"  said 
I,  and  had  made  my  bow  to  go  on 
deck,  when  Lord  Frederick  called  me 
back.  "  By  the  bye,"  said  he  hastily, 
"  about  that  Indiaman  of  yours,  Col- 
•lins — she  is  here,  no  doubt?"  "  No, 
Lord  Frederick,"  answered  I,  "  I  be- 
lieve she  sailed  a  week  ago."  "  Dear 
me,  the  deuce !"  exclaimed  he, "  why  I 
meant  to  have  sent  to-morrow  to  have 
your  friend  Westwood  arrested  and 
brought  aboard !"  I  started  at  this,  on 
which  his  lordship  explained  that  if 
Westwood  got  to  Bombay,  whither  the 
Seringapatam  was  bound,  the  authori- 
ties there  would  have  news  of  the  thing 
by  this  time,  and  could  send  him  over- 
land at  once  to  England ,  which  would  be 
far  worse  for  him  than  being  carried  to 
Calcutta,  where  his  uncle  the  Council- 
lor's interest  might  do  something  for 


him.  "  The  best  thing  you  can  do, 
Collins,"  added  Lord  Frederick,  "if 
you  are  obliged  to  run  out  to  sea,  is  to 
look  after  that  Indiaman  !  With  such 
a  neat  thing  of  a  sea-boat  under  you, 
you  might  do  anything  you  please ; 
so  cruise  to  windward  or  leeward  in 
chase,  find  her  out,  and  take  out 
Westwood  bodily — lose  him  after- 
wards in  the  Tloogley,  if  yon  like — • 
cany  away  those  old  spars  of  hors, 
and  send  up  new  ones — only  don't  lose 
the  schooner,  I  beg ;  so  good  b}rc  to 
you,  my  dear  fellow,  lest  we  should 
notmeeton  this  side  the  Line  again!" — 
"  Good  bye,  my  lord  !"  said  I  checr- 
fully,  and  hurried  on  deck,  under- 
standing all  he  wanted  as  well  as  if  I'd 
been  ordered  to  set  her  jib  that 
moment  and  heave  up  anchor.  In 
ten  minutes  I  was  over  the  frigate's 
side,  and  in  ten  more  Hammond  wag 
back  in  her,  with  the  men  who  were 
to  leave  ;  while  I  sent  my  baggage 
below,  set  the  hands  to  work  shifting 
the  schooner's  berth,  and  by  sun-down 
we  were  lying  beyond  hail  of  the  ship, 
opposite  the  custom-house,  and  a  long 
line  of  a  main  street  in  Cape  Town, 
where  we  could  see  the  people,  the 
carriages,  and  the  Dutch  bullock- carts 
passing  up  and  down  ;  while  Table 
Mountain  hove  away  up  off  the  steep 
Devil's  Hill  and  the  Lion's  Rump,  to 
the  long  level  line  a- top,  as  blue  and 
bare  as  an  iron  monument,  and  throw- 
ing a  shadow  to  the  right  over  the 
peaks  near  at  hand. 

Our  friend  from  the  United  States 
being  by  this  time  in  quite  an  oblivious 
condition,  the  first  thing  I  did  was  to 
have  him  put  quietly  into  the  boat 
with  which  Mr  Snelling  was  to  go 
ashore  for  fresh  hands,  and  I  instruct- 
ed the  reefer  to  get  clear  of  him  any- 
how he  liked,  if  it  was  only  above 
tide-mark.  When  they  were  gone  I 
walked  the  schooner's  little  quarter- 
deck in  the  dusk  by  myself,  till  the 
half  moon  rose  with  a  ghostly  copper- 
like  glare  over  the  hollow  in  the  Lion's 
Rump,  streaking  across  the  high  face 
of  Table  Mountain,  and  bringing  out 
all  its  rifts  and  wrinkles  again.  The 
land-breeze  began  to  blow  steadily 
with  a  long  sighing  sweep  from  the 
north-east,  meeting  the  heavy  swell 
that  set  into  the  broad  bay  ;  and  the 
schooner,  being  a  light  crank  little 
craft,  got  rather  uneasy  ;  whereas  you 
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could  see  the  lights  of  the  frigate 
heaving  and  settling  leisurely,  less 
than  half  a  mile  oft*.  I  had  only  six 
or  seven  good  hands  aboard  altogether 
at  the  time,  which,  with  those  the 
midshipman  had,  were  barely  suffi- 
cient  to  work  her  in  such  seas ;  so 
with  all  i  had  to  do,  with  the  diffi- 
culty of  getting  men  in  the  circum- 
stances, a  long  voyage  before  us,  and 
tilings  that  might  turn  up,  as  I  hoped, 
to  require  a  touch  of  the  regular  ser- 
vice, why  the  very  pleasure  of  having 
a  command  made  me  a  good  deal 
anxious.  Even  of  that  I  didn't  feel 
sure ;  and  I  kept  watching  Table 
Mountain,  eager  for  the  least  bit  of 
haze  to  come  across  the  top  of  it,  as 
well  as  sorry  I  had  sent  Snclling 
ashore.  "  I'd  give  a  hundred  pounds 
at  this  moment,"  thought  I,  "  to  have 
had  Bob  Jacobs  here  !" 

As  the  moon  got  higher,  I  could  see 
the  swell  washing  up  between  the  dif- 
ferent merchantmen  in  sight,  into 
their  shadows,  and  heavy  enough 
some  of  them  seemed  to  roll  round 
their  cables,  betwixt  a  breeze  and  a 
swell  running  the  contrary  ways  ; 
first  one  let  go  a  second  anchor,  and 
then  another,  to  help  their  heads 
shoreward  ;  but  still  there  was  no 
danger,  as  things  went.  It  wasn't 
long  before  I  made  out  t\vo  boats 
coming  from  toward  the  town,  round 
the  stern  of  one  of  the  ships,  the  fri- 
gate lying  betwixt  her  and  us,  so  that 
they  took  her  by  the  way,  and  a  good 
deal  of  hailing  seemed  to  pass  between 
them.  I  could  even  see  epaulets 
glisten  over  the  Hebe's  quarter,  as 
if  there  was  a  stir  made  aboard ; 
after  which  the  boats  were  plainly 
pulling  for  the  schooner.  What 
all  this  might  mean,  I  couldn't  very 
well  conceive,  unless  it  were  either 
Snelling  come  back  already,  or 
else  some  hands  Lord  Frederick 
himself  had  provided  before  this,  as 
I  saw  both  boats  were  full  of  people. 
"  Forward  there  !  "  I  sung  out,  u  hail 
those  boats  !" — "Ay,  ay,  the  schooner 
ahoy!"  was  the  answer,  in  a  sharp 
voice  from  the  headmost  of  them, 
"  from  the  shore— all  right !  Stand 
by  to  heave  us  a  line,  will  ye  ? " 
Next  came  a  hail  from  Snelling,  in 
our  own  gig;  so  I  at  once  gave  orders 
to  heave  them  a  rope  and  have  both 
boats  brought  under  the  gangway, 


naturally  supposing  the  sharp  little 
fellow  had  come  some  marvellous 
good  speed  in  shipping  hands.  As 
soon  as  he  jumped  on  deck,  I  accord- 
ingly inquired  how  many  men  he  had 
brought,  when  to  my  great  surprise 
he  informed  me  there  was  only  one, 
"  a  scufty  sort  of  a  swab,"  as  he 
expressed  it,  u  who  would  do  for 
cook!"  —  "The  devil  he  will,  you 
young  rascal,"  I  broke  out.  "Hush, 
sir,  for  heaven's  sake,"  said  he,  making 
some  extraordinary  sign  which  I 
didn't  understand  ;  "  it'll  all  be  right 
in  the  end,  Mr  Collins.  Now  then, 
sir,"  to  some  one  in  the  boat  along- 
side, as  he  carefully  handed  him  the 
accommodation-ropes,  "  here  you  are 
—  hold  on,  sir — so-o  !  "  This  was  a 
rather  youngish  fellow  in  a  huge  pilot 
coat  and  a  glazed  cap,  with  some 
kind  of  uniform  inside,  and  a  large 
breastpin  in  his  shirt,  who  handed  me 
a  paper  the  moment  he  stood  firm  on 
deck,  without  speaking  a  word  ; 
though,  by  the  light  of  the  deck- 
lantern,  I  didn't  much  like  the  look 
of  his  foxy  sort  of  face,  with  the 
whiskers  on  it  coming  forward  from 
both  cheeks  to  his  mouth,  nor  the 
glance  he  gave  round  the  schooner 
with  his  pair  of  quick  sharp  little 
eyes.  "  Much  more  like  a  custom- 
house officer  than  a  cook ! "  thought 
I,  "  unless  we  mean  to  have  a  French 
one  ;"  but  what  was  my  astonish- 
ment, on  opening  the  paper,  to  find 
him  called  "  Gilbert  Webb,  harbour- 
master's assistant,  hereby  authorised 
by  the  Admiralty  Court,  sitting  in  Cape 
Town,  to  take  charge  of  the  doubtful 
vessel  described  in  her  papers  as  the 
'  Ludovico,  '  belonging  to  Monte 
Video— from  the  officer  commanding 
the  prize  crew  of  his  Britannic 
Majesty's  ship  Hebe."  My  first 
thought  was  to  have  Mr  Gilbert 
Webb  pitched  over  into  his  boat 
again,  when  Lord  Frederick's  own 
signature  met  my  eye  at  the  bottom 
of  the  paper,  addressed  below  to 
"  Lieutenant  Collins,  of  his  Majesty's 
schooner  Aniceta,  at  sea."  A  won- 
derfully mysterious  squint  from  Snell- 
ing, behind  the  officer,  was  sufficient 
to  clinch  the  matter  in  my  own  mind, 
showing  that  the  reefer  was  as  sharp 
as  a  needle :  and  I  handed  back  the 
document  to  the  harbour  gentleman, 
with  a  "  Very  well,  sir,  that  will  do." 
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"  I  suppose  I'd  better  have  my  men 
up,  Lieutenant  Collins  ?  "  said  he, 
with  a  quick  pert  kind  of  accent, 
which  made  me  set  him  down  at  once 
for  a  Londoner,  while  at  the  same 
time  he  seemed  impatient,  as  I 
thought,  to  get  the  management. 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  I,  "  I  suppose  you 
had." 

Hereupon  up  mounted  four  or  five 
decent  enough  looking  stevedores  * — 
one  or  two  of  whom  had  rather  the 
air  of  sailors,  the  rest  being  broad- 
beamed,  short  -  legged  Dutchmen, 
with  trousers  like  pillow-slips — fol- 
lowed by  a  whole  string  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  Indian  Lascars,  their  bundles 
in  their  hands,  and  an  ugly  old  serdug 
at  their  head  ;  while  the  lame,  broken- 
down,  debauched-like  fellow  of  a 
man-o'-warsman,  that  Snelling  had 
found  sitting  on  a  timberhead  ashore, 
got  aboard  with  our  own  boat's  crew. 
Our  gangway  was  chokeful,  to  my 
fresh  dismay,  for  to  get  rid  of  such  a 
tagrag- and- bobtail,  in  case  of  run- 
ning to  sea,  was  impossible  ;  even  if 
they  weren't  odds  against  us,  here 
was  it  likely  to  get  a  thick  night,  the 
swell  growing  under  the  schooner  till 
she  began  to  yerk  at  her  anchor,  head 
to  wind,  like  a  young  filly  at  a 
manger  ;  so  that  dropping  them  back 
into  their  boat  when  needful,  as  I 
intended  at  first,  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion for  the  present.  I  found  from 
the  harbour  officer  that  the  number 
of  hands  would  all  be  required  with 
the  morning  tide,  when  his  orders 
were  to  have  the  schooner  towed  in 
opposite  the  Battery  Dock,  especially 
as  there  was  much  chance  of  the 
wind  blowing  strong  from  seaward 
next  day.  The  swell  on  the  water, 
he  said,  was  such  that,  after  putting 
off,  he  thought  of  going  back  again 
till  the  tide  began  to  turn  ;  if  he  had 
not  been  encouraged  to  stick  to  it 
and  keep  on  by  the  midshipman, 
whom  he  fell  in  with  near  the  quay. 
This  piece  of  news  was  the  finish  to 
the  rage  I  felt  brewing  in  me,  vexed 
as  I  naturally  was  to  give  up  the 
notion  of  a  free  cruise,  in  command 
of  a  craft  like  the  schooner ;  and,  as 
soon  as  Mr  Webb  was  comfortable 
in  the  cabin,  over  a  tumbler  of  stiff 
grog  and  some  cold  beef,  I  sent  for 


Snelling  to  my  own  cupboard  of  a 
state-room. 

"  You  cursed  unlucky  little  imp 
you  !  "  I  burst  out,  the  moment  he 
made  his  appearance,  "  What's  the 
meaning  of  this,  sirrah  ?  eh  ? " — 
"  What  is  it,  if  you  please,  sir  ?  " 
said  Snelling,  pretending  to  hold 
down  his  shock-head  like  a  frightened 
schoolboy,  and  looking  up  all  the 
time  both  at  me  and  the  lamp  at 
once,  while  he  swayed  with  the 
uneasy  heave  of  the  deck  in  such  a 
way  as  made  me  grip  him  by  the 
arm  in  a  perfect  fury,  fancying  he 
had  got  drunk  ashore.  "You  young 
blackguard  you  ! "  said  I,  shaking 
him,  "  didn't  I  tell  you  to  get  hands 
— didn't  you  know  I  meant  to — to — " 
"  Oh  yes,  Mr  Collins,"  gasped  the 
reefer,  "  I  did  indeed— you  meant  to 
cut  and  run — I  saw  it  by  your  eye, 
sir,  and — don't  shake  me  any  more, 
sir,  or  you'll  spoil  my  hair — and  I 
don't  deserve  it — it's  —  all  right!" 
And  on  my  letting  him  go,  the  ugly 
little  scamp  sunk  down  on  a  chair 
with  his  eyes  starting  from  his  head, 
and  a  leer  like  a  perfect  demon  incar- 
nate ;  but  so  perfectly  laughable  it 
was,  not  to  mention  the  air  of  com- 
plete confidence  between  us  that  he 
threw  into  it,  that  I  sat  down  myself, 
ready  to  grin  at  my  bad  luck.  "Well, 
Mister  Snelling,'1  said  I,  quietly, 
"  you  are  a  touch  beyond  me  !  Let's 
have  the  joke,  at  least— out  with  it, 
man,  else  another  shake  may  be — " 
The  reefer  pointed  with  his  thumb 
over  his  shoulder  to  the  cabin,  shoved 
his  chin  forward,  and  whispered, 
"  Why,  sir,  I'm  only  doubtful  whether 
you  could  make  him  third  officer — 
but  at  any  rate,  he'll  always  be  useful 
at  a  rope,  Mr  Collins  —  won't  he, 
sir  ? "  I  gave  Snelling  one  look, 
meant  to  be  as  grave  as  an  Old 
Bailey  chaplain's,  but  it  wouldn't  do — • 
my  conscience  wouldn't  stand  it — in 
fact  the  very  self- same  notion  seemed 
to  me  to  have  been  creeping  into  my 
mind.  "You — young — rascal!"  was 
all  I  could  manage  to  say,  before 
making  bolt  to  go  on  deck.  "  By  the 
by,  Mister  Snelling,"  said  I,  turning 
and  looking  down  from  the  hatchway, 
"  you  must  want  a  glass  of  grog — 
tell  the  boy  to  let  you  have  some — 
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and  go  and  keep  the  officer  company, 
sir." 

By  this  time  it  was  raining  hard,  the 
half-moon  coining  out  at  moments  and 
shining  through  it  with  a  sudden 
sharp  gleam,  in  some  gust  of  the  wind 
ofl'  the  land — showing  the  swell  in  as 
far  as  the  wet  white  custom-house  and 
the  bare  quays,  the  ships  with  their 
hazy  lights  all  hither  and  thither, 
while  Table  Mountain  was  to  be  seen 
now  and  then  peering  half  over  the 
mist,  first  one  corner  and  then  another, 
of  a  colour  like  dead  ashes.  One  time 
I  looked  down  toward  the  dusky  little 
cabin,  where  the  midshipman,  quite 
in  his  element,  was  sitting  with  the 
harbour  officer,  the  lamp  jerking  and 
making  wild  swings  betwixt  them, 
while  Snelling  evidently  egged  on  his 
companion  to  drink ;  then  I  gave  a 
glance  seaward,  where  there  was 
nothing  but  a  glimmer  of  rain  and 
spray  along  the  dark  hollows  of  the 
water.  I  couldn't  make  up  my  mind, 
all  I  could  do — it  was  too  barefaced  a 
thing  to  slip  from  the  roadstead  with 
a  breeze  blowing  off-shore ;  but  the 
worst  of  it  was  tha{  I  didn't  feel  easy 
at  the  idea  of  parting  with  an  anchor 
in  the  circumstances,  not  to  say  carry- 
ing off  the  Government  people,  unless 
forced  to  it.  I  accordingly  went  below 
to  mix  myself  a  stiflener,  and  found 
the  officer  a  cool  head,  for,  in  spite  of 
all  Snelling  could  do,  the  reefer  himself 
had  got  provoked,  whereas  the  sharp 
Mr  Webb  was  only  a  little  brisker 
than  before.  "  A  rough  sort  of  night," 
said  I,  nodding  to  him,  as  I  knocked 
the  water  out  of  my  cap.  "  Well,  it 
seems,"  said  he,  free  and  easy. 
"  S'posc  I  go  on  deck  then,  gentlemen 
— I've  refreshed,  I  assure  you,  so  you 
needn't  trouble  about  this 'ere  schooner 
no  farther — glad  to  get  quit  of  it  and 
turn  in,  I  desay,  lieutenant?" — "  Xo 
trouble  in  the  world,  Mr  Webb,"  said 
I,  going  on  with  my  mixture,  "  far 
from  it ;  but  sit  down  a  minute,  pray 
sir, — Mr  Snelling  here  will  take  charge 
of  the  deck  for  us  in  the  meantime  ;" 
and  Snelling  vanished  at  once,  Mr 
Webb  apparently  flattered  at  my  wish- 
ing his  company.  "  Will  that  cable 
of  yours  hold,  think  ye,  Lieutenant 
Collins  ?"  asked  he,  filling  up  another 
glass.  "  Why,"  said  I,  almost  laugh- 
ing, "  to  tell  you  the  truth,  I  begin  to 
feel  devilish  doubtful  of  it."  '•  What !'' 


broke  out  the  harbour  officer,  starting 
up,  "  then  I  must  'ave  another  put 
down  immediately  :  why,  what's  the 
effect,  sir — we'll  be  carried  out  to 
sea!"  "You  said  it  exactly,  Mi- 
Webb,"  I  said  ;  "  'twould  have  been 
much  worse,  I  suppose,  if  we  were 
driven  ashore,  though  !  Now  look 
you,  if  I  were  to  let  go  a  second  an- 
chor at  present,  I  couldn't  light  upon 
a  better  plan  either  to  break  her  back, 
or  lose  both  anchors  in  the  end — from 
the  difference  of  strain  on  the  two 
cables,  with  this  ground-swell.  The 
fact  is,  my  good  fellow,  you're  evi- 
dently not  fit  to  take  charge  at 
present."  "  D — n  me,  lieutenant  !" 
said  he,  looking  fierce  and  foolish  at 
the  same  time,  "  here's  strange  lan- 
g'age  to  a  Gov'ment  officer,  sir — I 
hask  themeanin'offit  at  once,  mister!" 
"  But  I  depend  a  good  deal  on  your 
knowledge  of  Table  Bay  weather,"  I 
continued,  leaning  back  with  my 
weather  eye  screwed  to  bear  upon  him. 
"  D'ye  think  this  wind  likely  to  moder- 
ate soon,  sir?  come  now." — "  Xo," 
replied  he  sulkily  ;  "  I'm  sure  it  won't 
— and  to-morrow  it's  certain  to  blow 
back  ten  times  worse."  "  Then,  Mr 
Wrcbb,"  said  I,  rising,  "  you  oughtn't 
to  have  come  aboard  to-night ;  as  the 
short  and  the  long  of  it  is,  I  shall  get 
the  schooner  an  offing  the  first  pos- 
sible moment !"  The  officer  stared  at 
me  in  a  bewildered  manner ;  and  as 
for  the  schooner,  she  seemed  to  be 
bolting  and  pitching  in  a  way  worse 
than  before,  with  now  and  then  a 
plunge  of  the  swell  on  her  broadside 
as  if  she  had  been  under  weigh.  Sud- 
denly Snelling  lifted  the  skylight  frame 
and  screamed  down  into  the  cabin, 
"  Mr  Collins,  Mr  Collins  !  she's  been 
dragging  her  anchor  for  the  last  ten 
minutes,  sir!" 

I  sprang  on  deck  at  two  bounds — 
the  schooner  had  somehow  or  other 
got  her  anchor  out  of  hold  at  the  time, 
with  the  cable  as  taut  as  a  fiddle- 
string.  It  was  quite  dark  aloft,  and 
not  a  vestige  of  Table  Mountain  to 
be  seen,  though  the  moonshine,  low 
down  to  westward,  brought  out  two  or 
three  tracks  of  light  along  the  stretch 
of  water,  and  you  saw  the  lights  in 
the  ships  slowly  sweeping  past. 
Where  we  happened  to  be,  it  blew 
two  ways  at  once,  as  is  often  the  case 
in  Table  Bay,  round  the  bluffs  of  the 
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mountain,  and  as  soon  as  she  brought 
up  again  with  a  surge  at  the  windlass, 
the  heave  of  a  long  swell  took  her 
right  on  the  quarter,  lifting  her  in  to 
her  anchor  again  with  a  slack  of  the 
hawser,  at  which  every  second  man 
sung  out  to  "hold  on!"  Over  she 
went  to  port,  a  sea  washing  up  the  star- 
board side,  and  throwing  a  few  dozen 
bucketfuls  at  once  fair  into  the  com- 
panion, where  our  friend  the  harbour 
officer  was  sticking  at  the  time ;  so 
down  plumped  Mr  Webb  along  with 
it,  and  the  booby  hatch  was  shoved 
close  after  him,  while  the  poor  devils 
of  Lascars  were  huddled  together  as 
wet  as  swabs  in  the  lee  of  the  caboose 
forward.  "  A  hand  to  the  wheel ! " 
shouted  I,  as  soon  as  I  recovered  my- 
self;  when  to  my  great  surprise  I  sa\v 
Snelling's  new  hand,  poor  creature  as 
I'd  thought  him,  standing  with  a 
spoke  in  each  fist,  as  cool  and  steady 
as  possible,  and  his  eye  fixed  on  me 
in  the  true  knowing  way  which  I  felt 
could  be  trusted  to.  "  Jib  there  !"  I 
sung  out,  "  see  all  clear  to  run  up  a 
few  hanks  of  the  jib — stand  by  to  cut 
the  cable  at  the  bitts!" — "  Ay,  ay, 
sir,"  answered  Snelling,  who  was 
working  away  with  the  harbour  men, 
his  bare  head  soaked,  and  altogether 
more  like  an  imp  than  a  young  gen- 
tleman of  the  navy — "  All's  clear,  sir." 
Five  minutes  I  dare  say  we  stood, 
every  one  in  the  same  position,  while 
I  waited  for  a  good  moment  in  the 
run  of  the  swell,  looking  into  the 
binnacle:  till  she  hung  slack,  as  it 
were,  in  a  wide  seething  trough  of  the 
sea,  when  I  signed  to  the  man  behind 
me  to  put  the  helm  gradually  to  star- 
board. I  glanced  at  the  fellow  again, 
•caught  his  sharp  weatherly  eye  once 
more — then  putting  both  hands  to  my 
mouth  I  sung  out  to  bowse  on  the  jib 
halliards.  "Now — cut — the  cable!  " 
shouted  I,  springing  forward  in  my 
anxiety.  The  schooner  rose  away 
from  her  anchor  on  the  heavy  roll  of 
the  sea;  I  saw  two  quick  strokes  of 
the  axe  on  the  instant,  and  she  was 
spinning  head  off  from  the  wind,  heel- 
ing over  betwixt  the  force  of  it  and 
the  ground-swell  together,  while  the 
mass  of  black  water  was  washing 
bodily  away  with  us  ;  the  new  helms- 
man showing  down  below  me  as  he 
leant  to  the  wheel,  like  somebody  at 
the  foot  of  a  slide.  If  he  hadn't 


helped  her  at  the  moment  with  a  back 
turn  of  the  spokes  to  port,  'twould 
have  been  all  up  with  us.  As  it  was, 
the  schooner  fell  off  gallantly  in  his 
hands,  with  a  sliding  surge  into  the 
lee  of  the  next  swell,  that  buried  her 
sharp  bows  in  the  green  sea,  till  it 
foamed  about  our  very  shoulders  as 
we  hung  on  like  grim  death  to  the 
weather  bulwark.  She  was  just 
shaking  herself  free,  and  rising  like  a 
buoy  over  the  broad  tops  of  the  waves, 
when  Snelling,  myself,  and  two  or 
three  of  the  men,  staggered  down  to 
her  mainmast  to  swig  up  the  throat 
halliards,  letting  her  feel  a  little  of  the 
boom  mainsail ;  and  we  had  scarce 
belayed,  as  the  last  glimpse  of  the 
frigate's  lights  was  caught  astern  of 
us,  heaving  and  setting,  as  she  rode 
with  her  two  bower  anchors  down  ; 
we  had  driven  past  close  enough  to 
have  heard  the  creak  of  her  hamper 
aloft.  After  that,  I  had  the  fore-stay- 
sail set  on  her,  then  the  reefed  main- 
sail, and  the  lively  schooner  j-ielded 
to  the  long  rolling  seas  so  well,  as 
very  soon  to  make  her  own  weather 
of  it — especially  since,  clear  of  the 
high  land  about  Table  Bay,  it  was 
blowing  only  a  strong  breeze,  and  the 
more  I  began  to  feel  master  of  her, 
the  more  inclined  I  was  to  let  her 
show  her  good  qualities.  Such  a  craft 
I  never  had  had  the  full  management 
of  before  in  my  life  ;  and  you  may 
easily  fancy  how  I  felt  at  dividing  the 
hands  into  the  two  watches,  giving 
little  Snelling  command  of  one,  as  first 
mate,  and  picking  out  our  men  in 
turn.  I  looked  round  amongst  mine, 
rather  at  a  loss  for  one  to  make  second 
mate  for  the  cruise,  though  there  were 
three  prime  enough  man-o'-warsmcn, 
and  I  had  chosen  one  of  the  Govern- 
ment officer's  gang  for  his  activity. 
As  for  the  Lascars,  we  slumped  in 
half  of  the  number  to  each  of  us,  for 
make-weights — when  Snelling's  fresh 
hand,  who  had  fallen  to  my  share, 
caught  my  eye  again  as  he  stood  at 
the  wheel.  Every  half  spoke  he  gave 
the  schooner  told  ;  she  was  topping 
the  heavy  seas  as  they  rose,  and  taking 
them  just  where  they  melted  one  to  the 
other,  with  a  long  floating  cleave,  that 
carried  her  counter  fairly  free  of  the 
after-run,  though  nearly  right  before 
the  wind  :  the  main -boom  had  been 
guyed  over  to  the  lee- quarter,  till  a 
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third  of  the  sail  hung  clear  of  her  hull, 
and  the  breeze  swept  into  the  hollow 
of  it,  thick  with  spray.  The  light  from 
the  little  binnacle  shone  up  distinctly 
on  the  man's  face,  and  with  all  the 
desperate,  used-up,  marbled  sort  of 
look  of  it,  like  one  getting  the  better 
of  a  long  spree  ashore,  I  thought  there 
was  something  uncommonly  promising 
about  him,  not  to  say  greatly  above 
the  run  of  foremast  men.  The  wet, 
the  wind,  and  the  work  he  was  at,  took 
off  the  seediness  of  his  clothes  ;  even 
the  old  rag  of  a  handkerchief  round 
his  hairy  neck  had  got  a  gloss  to  it, 
and  he  stood  handling  the  wheel  with 
a  strange  mixture  of  recklessness  and 
care,  as  he  glanced  from  the  compass 
to  the  gaft'of  the  mainsail  against  the 
scud,  and  down  again.  The  very 
contrast  between  the  man's  manner 
and  his  outward  rig  was  sufficient  to 
strike  one,  though  plenty  of  seamen 
are  to  be  found  in  the  like  state 
ashore :  but  what  fixed  me  to  him 
above  all,  was  the  expression  in  those 
two  keen,  searching,  living  eyes  of  his, 
when  they  once  or  twice  met  mine  on 
their  way  from  aloft  to  the  compass- 
boxes.  'Twas  as  if  they'd  woke  up 
since  he  came  aboard  out  of  a  sleepy, 
maudlin  condition,  witli  the  "  blue- 
devils  "or  scarce  fully  out  of  em  ;  like  a 
sick  man's  in  the  lull  of  a  fever,  sud- 
denly seen  watching  you  out  of  the 
dusk  of  the  bed,  when  one  happens  to 
glance  up  from  the  nurse's  seat. 

u  What's  your  name,  my  man  ?  " 
asked  I,  stepping  aft  to  the  binnacle. 
*k  My  name  is  Jones,  sir,M  said  he 
readily.  "  And  your  first  name  ?  " 
I  said.  "  Jack,"  was  the  answer,  in 
an  off-hand  way,  with  a  hitch  of  one 
shoulder,  and  a  weather-spoke  to  the 
wheel;  spoken  in  an  accent  you'd 
Iiave  expected  more  in  a  West  End 
drawing-room  than  from  a  common 
sailor.  "  Ah,"  said  I,  sharply,  "Jack 
Jones?  I  wonder  how  many  Jack 
Joneses  there  are  afloat !  An  able 
seaman,  I  think,  Jones  V  " — "  Why 
sir,"  replied  the  man,  "  I  never  rate 
myself,  sir  —  'tis  all  one  to  me,  able, 
ordinary,  landsman,  or  boy —  I  carry 
no  papers,  and  leave  my  betters  to 
rate  me."  u  Where  were  you  last, 
my  man  ?  "  I  asked  ;  whereupon  I  met 
such  a  cool,  steady,  deep  look  out  of 
the  fellow's  strange  light-coloured 
bloodshot  as  they  were  with 


drinking,  that  I  felt  almost  our  very 
two  souls  jostle  in  it :  as  much  as  to 
say,  To  all  eternity  fathom  me  if  ye 
can  !  "  Well,  I  forget  where,  sir,"  said 
he,  lowering  his  look  to  the  compass- 
box  again  ;  u  always  the  way  with  me, 
after  a  trip,  a  cruise,  a  voyage,  or. 
whatever  it  may  be.  I've  got — ha!  " 
and  he  yielded  his  body  coolly  to  a 
jerk  of  the  schooner's  wheel.  "A  sweet 
craft  this,  sir,  but  a  little  ticklish  !  " 
"  You've  got  what  ?  "  said  I,  not  un- 
willing to  wear  out  the  time.  "  I've 
got  —  no  memory  !  "  Still  there 
was  somewhat  so  gloomy  and  mourn- 
ful in  the  next  glance  aloft,  I 
don't  know  how  it  was,  but  I 
felt  inclined  to  offer  him  a  mate's 
place  on  trial,  and  so  I  hinted,  if  ho 
knew  half  as  well  how  to  handle  ;i 
craft  as  he  did  of  steering  her.  To  my 
own  surprise,  Jones's  wonder  didn't 
seem  to  be  roused  at  the  notion,  ex- 
cept that  he  gave  me  another  quick 
glance  from  head  to  foot,  with  a  queer 
smile  that  struck  me  as  if  I  were 
being  questioned,  instead  of  him;  then 
he  looked  down  over  his  own  outfit, 
judging  by  which  you'd  have  said 
he'd  been  shipwrecked.  "Well," 
said  1,  "  I  daresay  you've  been  hard 
put  to  it,  somehow,  Jones, — so  as 
soon  as  you  leave  the  wheel,  you  can 
go  below  to  the  steward,  and  get  a 
seagoing  suit  of  my  own,  till  we  see 
Calcutta,  when  your  mate's  wages 
will  set  you  all  right  again."  The 
man  touched  his  battered  old  straw 
hat;  but  I  noticed  his  eyes  gleam  for 
a  moment  by  the  binnacle  light,  and 
a  strange  twitch  run  round  his  mouth 
at  the  mention  of  the  mate's  wages  : 
the  only  way  I  could  account  for  it  at 
the  time  being  his  late  hard-up  con- 
dition ;  and  nothing  to  my  mind  was 
more  deucedly  pitiable,  than  to  see 
the  thought  of  a  few  paltry  additional 
rupees  light  up  a  head  like  that,  with 
the  glistening  sort  of  expression  of  a 
miser,  as  I  fancied.  The  man  had  a 
head  on  him,  in  fact,  when  you  eyed 
him,  fit  for  a  gentleman's  shoulders, 
or  more — his  hair  and  his  whiskers 
curly  and  dark,  draggled  though  they 
were  with  the  rain,  not  to  say  Cape 
Town  mud — while  the  wearing  away 
of  the  hair  about  the  temples,  and  the 
red  grog- streaks  iu  the  veins  of  his 
face,  made  him  no  doubt  a  dozen 
years  older  to  appearance  than  ho 
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was.  For  my  part  I  was  quite  con- 
vinced already,  this  same  Jack  Jones 
hadn'tbeensent  out  acabin  boy;  there 
was  not  only  a  touch  of  high  blood  in 
him  at  bottom,  but  I'd  have  sworn  he 
had  been  sometime  orother  in  the  place 
of  a  gentleman,  afloat  or  ashore,  though 
plainly  now  "  going  to  the  devil." 

Meanwhile  the  breaking  look  of  the 
clouds  away  on  our  larboard  bow 
showed  it  wasn't  far  off  dawn;  so, 
sending  another  hand  to  the  wheel, 
and  finding  a  snug  spot  under  a  stern- 
grating  for  a  snooze  on  deck,  I  told 
Jones  to  begin  with  taking  charge  of 
the  deck  for  me.  "  One  thing,  sir," 
said  he,  touching  his  hat  again,  as  I 
lay  down,  "  I've  only  shipped  for  the 
outward  voyage,  and  leave  at  the 
first  port." — "  Why,  what  the  deuce  !" 
said  I,  lifting  my  head ;  "  what  do 
you  mean  to  do  there,  eh  ?"  "  I — I 
want  to  go  ashore,"  answered  he, 
eagerly  ;  "  ay,  if  we're  years  on  the 
cruise,  so  much  the  better,  sir, — but 
so  soon  as  she  drops  anchor  off  Cal- 
cutta, I'm  my  own  master?" — "  Have 
your  own  way,  then,"  said  I;  "at 
any  rate  I'll  try  you  in  the  meantime, 
— so  Mister  Jones,  let's  see  how  you 
mind  the  schooner  till  eight  bells !" 
Whereupon  I  turned  myself  over  to 
sleep,  and  it  was  as  broad  daylight 
as  we  had  any  likelihood  of  about  the 
Cape,  when  I  woke. 

It  still  blew  a  stiff  breeze,  but  the 
waves  rose  with  a  length  and  a 
breadth  in  them  you  find  in  no  other 
sea ;  deep-blue  sparkling  hills  of 
water,  with  green  gleams  about  the 
crests,  of  which  every  single  wave  had 
a  hundred  or  so  ;  and  a  long  seething, 
simmering,  glassy  hollow  of  a  still 
valley  between,  where  the  flecks  of 
foam  slid  away  glittering  out  of  the 
shadow.  But,  Lord  !  it  was  glorious 
to  feel  the  schooner  rising  quietly  in 
the  trough,  with  the  mount  of  a 
wave,  to  the  very  ridge  of  it ;  then 
with  a  creak  of  all  her  timbers  and 
bulk-heads  below,  a  slight  shake  to 
Avindward,  and  a  yerk  at  her  bows, 
lean  over  to  leeward  again  and  go 
hissing  through  the  breast  of  a  huge 
sea,  till  you  thought  she'd  go  down 
into  it ;  while  there  she  was,  how- 
ever, lifting  head  up,  with  a  swift 
flash  of  her  cutwater,  on  the  cross 
half  wave  that  joined  every  first  and 
third  one — "billow"  and  "sea,"  as 


you  may  say.  The  breeze  having 
drawn  more  easterly  toward  morning, 
Jones  had  braced  her  more  upon  a 
wind,  with  reefed  main  and  foresails, 
and  fore-staysail  set,  which  brought 
out  the  Aniceta's  weatherly  qualities 
to  a  marvel ;  as  notwithstanding 
almost  a  head-wind  and  a  swelling 
sea,  she  went  nearly  as  fast  as  the 
frigate  would  have  done  before  the 
breeze,  and  not  a  sign  of  the  land 
was  to  be  seen  from  her  crosstrees. 

It  was  not  till  the  afternoon,  when 
the  midshipman  and  I  had  both  been 
busy  together  seeing  various  things 
done  about  the  rigging,  as  well  as 
having  preventer-braces  and  guys 
clapped  on  the  booms  and  gaffs,  that 
we  had  time  to  look  about  us  ;  the 
schooner  still  driving  along  with  the 
breeze  strong  abeam,  and  a  floating 
plunge  from  one  wide  dark-blue  sea 
to  another,  as  if  they  handed  her 
onward.  Jones  had  got  himself  made 
decent  below,  as  I  told  him,  till  what 
with  different  clothes  and  a  shave 
together,  besides  refreshment  from 
sea  weather,  he  was  quite  a  different 
man  to  look  at.  Even  Snelling  owned 
to  his  sailor-like  appearance,  though 
rather  surprised  at  my  notion  of  mak- 
ing him  a  mate  ;  while  as  for  the  men, 
they  didn't  know  but  he  had  come 
aboard  as  such,  and  to  tell  the  truth, 
he  was  having  the  mainstaysail  got 
up  and  ready  to  bend  at  the  time, 
like  one  accustomed  to  give  orders. 
By  this  time  I  remembered  the  har- 
bour officer,  Webb,  whom  we'd 
carried  off  so  unceremoniously,  and 
found  he  was  still  in  his  "bunk" 
below,  half  sulky  and  half  sick,  con- 
soling himself  with  brandy  and  water 
till  we  should  get  into  Table  Bay 
again,  as  he  said.  "  Only  put  him 
into  my  watch,  Mr  Collins,"  said 
Snelling  gravely,  "  and  I'll  work  him 
up,  sir."  The  reefer  himself,  in  fact, 
had  all  of  a  sudden  turned  out  in  a 
laughably  dignified  style,  to  meet  his 
new  post— in  full  midshipman's  rig, 
dirk  and  all,  with  his  cocked  hat, 
which  I  sent  him  down  immediately 
to  change  ;  but  he  had  brushed  up  his 
mop  of  hair,  and  begun  to  cultivate 
the  down  on  his  upper  lip  ;  while  being 
a  deep-shouldered,  square-built,  short- 
armed  little  fellow,  as  muscular  as  a 
monkey,  you'd  have  thought  from  the 
back  of  his  coat  he  was  a  man  cut 
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shorter,  and  for  his  face,  he  had  con- 
trived to  put  such  a  sour  effect  into  it — 
meantfor  great  experience,  no  doubt — 
that  it  was  only  by  his  eyes  one  saw- 
he  w.is  a  boy  of  sixteen  or  so ;  and 
they  were  brimful  of  wild  glee,  as  he 
jumped  about  wherever  he  was  needed, 
doing  the  work  of  a  couple  of  ordinary 
men,  and  actually  delighted  when  a 
spray  came  over  the  weather  bul- 
warks on  top  of  him,  seeing  that, 
instead  of  the  frigate,  she  was  "our 
schooner"  that  did  it. 

"  I  think  she  walks,  Mr  Collins  !  " 
observed  Snelling,  holding  up  his 
head  stiffly,  and  looking  aloft  as  we 
went  aft,  after  shaking  ourselves  from 
one  of  these  same  sprays.  "  No 
denying  that,  Mr  Snelling,"  said  I  as 
gravely;  "I  only  wish  your  fond 
parents  could  see  you  just  now,  first 
mate  of  such  a  smart  craft,  Mister 
Snelling  1"  His  father  was  a  country 
baronet,  who  had  sent  him  off  to  sea 
with  an  allowance — I  daresay  because 
his  looks  were  no  ornament,  and  there 
were  plenty  more  coming ;  though 
Snelling  always  pretended  his  worthy 
progenitor  was  an  old  man.  "Fond 
be  blowed  !  "  said  he,  starting;  "I 
just  see  him  at  this  moment  at  the 
foot  of  that  blessed  old  mahogany, 
proposing  my  health  before  the  ladies 
go,  and —  Here  the  schooner  rose 
on  a  sharp,  short  wave,  making  a 
plunge  through  it  that  sent  the  helms- 
man swinging  to  the  lee-side  of  the 
wheel,  while  a  sea  washed  up  over 
her  forecastle,  and  away  aft  with  the 
tubs,  buckets,  and  spars,  knocking 
everybody  right  and  left.  Snelling 
and  I  held  on  by  the  weather  main- 
rigging  with  our  feet  in  a  bath,  till 
she  lifted  bodily  through  it,  careering 
to  her  lee-gunnel.  "  By  George, 
though  !"  broke  out  the  reefer,  smack- 
ing his  lips  as  we  drew  breath,  "  I 
•wish  he  did  see  me — wouldn't  it 
cheer  his  declining  years,  when  I'd 
got  to  hand  the  governor  carefully 
below  !  And  such  a  rough  night  as 
we're  going  to  have  of  it,  too,  sir !  " 
"  You  unh'lial  young  dog  !  "  said  I ; 
"  but  so  I'm  afraid  we  shall — and  no 
joke  either  !  "  Jones  was  standing 
near  us,  watching  the  looks  of  the 
weather  with  evident  uneasiness,  and 
I  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it. 
"In  my  opinion,  sir,"  said  he, 
"you'll  have  some  pretty  sudden 
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shift  of  wind  ere  long,  of  a  kind  I 
have  seen  more  than  once  off  the 
Cape  before — and  that  as  furious  as 
a  south-easter  ordinarily  is  hereabouts. 
Look  away  yonder,  sir  !  " 

It  had  got  to  a  clear,  dry  north- 
easterly gale,  that  shook  our  canvass 
every  time  she  lifted,  singing  through 
the  ropes,  and  bitter  cold.  Long  and 
heavy  as  the  roll  of  the  sea  was,  the 
sky  was  as  keen  and  clear  as  glass  all 
round  about  and  aloft,  save  the  mist 
kicked  up  by  the  spray  off  a  wave 
here  and  there.  If  a  rag  of  white 
cloud  appeared,  it  was  blown  away, 
and  you  saw  the  black  wrinkled  side 
of  one  wave  at  a  time,  a  mile  wide, 
you'd  have  said,  freckled  all  over 
with  spots  of  foam,  and  its  ridge 
heaving  against  the  eye  of  the  blast. 
The  waves  had  begun  to  break  shorter. 
The  schooner,  buoyant  as  she  was, 
and  sharp  as  a  dolphin,  pitched  and 
rolled  at  times  like  mad,  and  the  men 
forward  were  standing  by  to  let  go 
the  fore-halliards,  throat  and  peak,  to 
ease  her  a  little  ;  when  Jones  pointed 
out  the  bank  of  gray  cloud  ahead  of 
us,  scarce  to  be  seen  through  the 
troughs  of  the  water,  except  when 
she  lifted  well  upon  a  swell  of  sea. 
The  sun  going  down  in  a  wild  red 
glare  to  leeward  of  us,  threw  a  ter- 
rible glitter  across  the  huge  slant  of 
one  single  wave  that  rose  stretching 
away  far  and  wide  from  her  very 
bow,  then  brought  out  the  sulky 
wrinkled  blue  in  it ;  the  hissing  green 
crests  curled  over  to  the  very  sunset, 
as  it  were,  while  we  sunk  slowly  into 
the  long  dark  lulling  trough,  and  saw 
the  broken  shaft  of  a  rainbow  stand 
glimmering  for  a  moment  or  two  into 
a  black  hollow  right  ahead,  when 
the  gale  drove  it  back  upon  ns  like  an 
arrow,  as  the  schooner  surged  through 
the  breast  of  the  next  wave.  I  looked 
from  Snelling  to  the  new  mate,  who 
still  held  on  by  a  belaying-pin  and 
watched  the  clouds,  giving  me  back  a 
glance  that  showed  he  thought  the 
matter  more  serious  than  ordinary. 
"  The  sooner  we  strip  her  to  the 
storm- staysails,"  said  I  quickly,  as  we 
fell  into  the  trough  again,  "  the  bet- 
ter, I  think.  If  it  blows  harder,  we 
must  lie-to  with  her  at  once."  My 
eye  was  anxiously  fixed  on  Jones, 
for  large  as  the  schooner  was,  between 
two  and  three  hundred  tons,  yet  no 
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craft  hi  the  world  is  so  nice  to  bring 
to  the  wind  in  a  gale,  with  a  heavy 
sea  running.  Scudding  before  it  might 
have  done  for  the  frigate,  with  her 
full  bows,  and  spars  high  enough  to 
keep  her  main-topsail  full  hi  spite  of 
the  troughs ;  but  even  that  would 
have  taken  us  out  of  our  course  after 
the  Indiaman.  Besides  that,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  didn't  suilicieiitly  under- 
stand fore-and-aft  rigged  craft  in  all 
weathers  yet,  to  be  quite  sure  of  what 
1  did  at  a  pinch  like  the  present. 
"Yes,  yes,  sir,"  answered  he  ;  "but 
if  you'll  take  an  older  man's  advice, 
before  that  you'll  wear  her  round  on 
the  other  tack  to  it.  We've  the 
worst  to  come,  or  else  I'm  mistaken, 
sir."  •  -  "  You're  accustomed  to 
schooners  ? "  asked  I  firmly,  and 
gazing  him  in  the  face.  I  saw  his 
lips  open  in  the  sweep  of  the  wind 
through  our  after-rigging,  and  he 
made  a  sign  with  his  hand,  while  a 
gnawing  sort  of  spasm,  as  it  were, 
shot  through  the  muscles  of  his  jaw, 
and  for  a  moment  he  gave  me  a 
devilishly  fierce,  keen  glance,  almost 
a  glare,  from  under  his  strong  straight 
eyebrows — then  turned  away.  "Take 
the  trumpet  then,  Mr  Jones,"  said  I, 
singing  out  into  his  ear  :  "I'll  leave 
her  to  you,  sir.  Mr  Suelliug,  let's 
see  the  hatches  all  fast ! "  And  we 
scrambled  along  by  the  belaying-pins. 
"  Are  you  all  ready  fore  and  aft?  " 
came  Jones's  voice  like  thunder  in 
ihe  next  dip  she  made,  and  he  leapt 
up  bareheaded  on  the  breech  of  one 
of  the  small  carronades  aft,  holding  on 
with  one  hand  by  the  weather  main- 
shrouds,  and  watching  the  run  of  the 
waves  as  they  glimmered  off  our  lee- 
beam  into  the  dusk,  for  full  five 
minutes.  I  had  hold  of  a  rope  near 
him,  and  his  eye  was  as  steady  as  if 
he  were  picking  out  hills  in  a  view. 
I  had  full  confidence  in  the  man ;  but 
I  must  say  it  was  a  nervous  moment 
to  me,  when  I  saw  him  lift  the  trum- 
pet to  his  mouth — and  furiously  as 
the  wind  shook  the  schooner,  you 
heard  his  hoarse  cry,  "Put  your 
helm  up — slack  off  the  mainsheet — 
brail  up  the  mainsail — ease  down  the 
weather  boom-guy  —  main-staysail 
sheet —  '  And  the  rest  was  lost  in 
the  wild  shriek  of  the  north-east  gale. 
We  were  hard  at  it,  however,  stag- 
gering as  we  hauled  and  held  on, 


even  to  the  poor  half-drowned,  ter- 
rified Lascars,  whom  the  midship- 
man had  roused  out  of  the  caboose 
and  long-boat,  shoving  the  ropes  into 
their  leathery  hands.  But  I  knew  little 
else  till  I  saw  the  schooner  had  payed 
off  before  the  wind,  shearing  with  a 
hiss  like  red-hot  iron  right  through 
the  ridge,  betwixt  two  tremendous 
combing  waves.  It  swelled  green  over 
her  larboard  bulwark  as  she  heeled 
over,  and  she  gave  a  heavy  dead  lurch 
with  it,  as  if  she  would  let  the  next 
sea  break  aboard.  "Now!  now!" 
shouted  Jones,  at  a  pitch  of  voice  like 
no  earthly  sound;  "  aft  the  mainsheet, 
for  your  lives!"  He  jumped  to  the 
wheel  himself,  at  a  single  bound.  We 
were  in  two  floundering  heaps,  as  we 
dragged  at  the  mainboom  aft,  and  the 
head-sheets  on  the  forecastle,  while 
she  came  trembling  up  m  the  long 
bight  of  the  sea,  and  took  the  gale 
steadily  before  her  other  beam.  It 
was  blowing  harder  than  ever ;  and 
the  awful  "  scud"  of  the  sea  rolled 
her  bodily  away,  as  she  met  it  writh 
her  weather-bow,  washing  white  over 
the  headrail,  with  spray  from  cathead 
to  bowsprit ;  the  gale  heaving  her 
down  on  the  lee-beam,  till  she  plunged 
to  the  brim  on  that  side,  at  every  for- 
ward pitch,  so  that  all  hands  on  deck 
had  to  keep  crowded  together  aft. 
Still  it  was  keen  starlight  overhead, 
the  gale  dry,  though  it  was  bitter  cold, 
and  the  seas  long  and  pretty  regular. 
The  schooner  behaved  wonderfully, 
being  as  tight  as  a  bottle ;  and  at  the 
same  time  wre  were  not  only  lying  our 
course  either  for  the  Mozambique  or 
Indian  Ocean,  but  instead  of  running 
farther  into  the  gale,  as  before,  and 
getting  more  into  the  wild  Cape  lati- 
tudes, why,  at  present  she  tended  to 
clear  out  of  them.  I  accordingly 
agreed  with  Jones  to  hold  on  Avith 
everything  as  long  as  possible,  in  spite 
of  the  way  she  was  sometimes  flung 
off  with  the  crest  of  a  wave,  as  it  were, 
making  a  clear  dive  with  her  nose 
under  water  through  a  white  seething 
sea  that  seemed  to  swell  round  the 
whole  horizon :  the  black  bank  of 
cloud  off  our  weather-beam  towered 
like  icebergs  against  the  cold  green 
sky  to  south-east,  the  stars  glittering 
and  twinkling  over  it,  with  little  hazy 
rings  round  them,  after  a  fashion  that 
one  of  us  liked  no  more  than  the  other. 
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Abont  midnight,  we  had  got  every- 
thing off  her  to  the  two  small  storm- 
staysails,   main   and  fore,   the  wind 
blowing  great  guns,  and  the  half  moon 
shining  right  over  the  long  hank,  as  if 
the  back  of  it  were  dead -white  ;  while 
betwixt  it  and  the  washing  glimmer 
of  moonlight   half-way,   you'd   have 
thought  the  black  heave  of  the  ridges 
vanished  into  a  bulk  of  shadow  ten 
times  blacker,  save  for  the  heads  of 
spray  tossing  dimly  over  in  it  here 
and  there.     All  at  once,  in  the  very 
height  of  the  gale,  as  the  black  float- 
ing clouds  from  the  bank  began  to 
cross  over  the  gray  scud  flying  fast 
aloft,  a  blue  flash  of  lightning  shot 
zig-zag  into  the  very  comb  of  a  wave 
ahead  of  ns,  then  came  the  clap  of 
tli under,   lond   enough  to  be  heard 
above  the  wind,  and  in  half  a  minute 
there  was  a  sudden  lull.   You  saw  the 
fleecy  rags  of  scud  actually  settling 
together  under  the  dark  vapour  mov- 
ing above  them,  and  heard  nothing 
but  the  vast  washing  welter  of  the  bil- 
lows  rising   and   seething   for   miles 
round,  as  if  the  world  were  water, 
while  the  schooner  rolled  helplessly 
away,  with  her  storm-staysails  flap- 
ping, into  the  trough.     The  midship- 
man almost  gasped  as  he  looked  to 
me — not  from  fear,  but  as  much  as  to 
say,  "What  next?"     Our   strange 
mate  stood  against  the  fife-rail  of  the 
mainmast,  apparently  too  intent  on 
the  sky  and  sea  for  speaking.   For  my 
own  part,  I  let  go  of  my  belaying  pin, 
and  half  tumbled  to  the  wheel,  almost 
knocking  the  sailor  down  in  my  haste 
to  put  the  helm  hard  up — for  I  saw 
how  the  blast  was  to  come,  fairly  be- 
fore the  beam,  upon  us.     "  Hard  a- 
starboard  with  it !''  shouted  I ;  "  haul 
down  the  main-staysail  there — let  her 
fall  off  as  she  rises ! "    The  last  words 
were  never  heard,  for  next  moment 
there  was  another  flash  of  lightning, 
this  time  a  blaze  all  round  into  the 
troughs  of  the  sea  ;  I  saw  a  body  of 
mist   coming   down    upon    us    from 
south-east,  through  which   the   gale 
struck  her  on   the  starboard  beam, 
having  suddenly  shifted  eight  points  or 
so.      The   heavy  rolling  swell   from 
north-cast  was  close  aboard,  and  as 
soon  as  I  knew  what  I  was  about, 
here  she  was  leaning  over  to  the  full 
tremendous  force  of  the  storm,  with- 
out power  to  surge  ahead,  though 


struggling  to  rise  like  acart-horsc  down 

on  his  knees  with  a  load  uphill  of  him. 
'Twas  by  instinct,  as  they  say,  I  found 
myself  scrambling  along  to  her  wea- 
ther main-channels,  where  I  managed 
to  get  out  on  the  side,  slippery  as  it 
was,  and  drenched  with  the  blinding 
showers  of  spray.    I  had  got  my  knife 
at  work,  cutting  the  lanyards  of  the 
shrouds  to  let  the  mainmast  go,  when 
I  saw  Snelling  creep  after  me,  like  a 
fearless  little  fellow  as  he  was,  dirk  in 
hand  ;    although  what  was   come  of 
Jones  I  couldn't  see,  unless  he  had 
lost  heart  and  skulked.     All  at  once, 
to  my  great  joy,   the  main- staysail 
blew  inway  to  leeward  out  of  the  bolt- 
ropes,  like  a  scrap  of  paper,  the  main- 
topmast  crashed  at  the  cap  and  went 
alongside,  when  the  schooner  righted 
to  her  keel,  with  a  wild  bolt  forward 
through  the  whole  width  of  an  immense 
wave — one  of  the  "  third  waves"  it 
was,  commonly  the  last  and  the  luigest 
in  a  single  roll  of  the  sea  off  the  Cape, 
before  you  sink  into  a  long  gliding 
valley,  with  a  sort  of  a  lull  in  it.    The 
scene  was  so  terrible  at  the  moment, 
though  we   bore   up   for  full  half  a 
minute  to  the  fair  steady  stroke  of  the 
awful  gale,   nothing  but   a  yeast  of 
mist,  scud,  and  darkness  ahead,  the 
spray  torn  off  the  ridge  of  the  wave 
and  flying  with  us,  while  the  triple 
run  of  the  heavy  seas  astern  was  in 
danger  of  sweeping  her  decks  from 
over  the  poop — that  I  felt  we  must 
try  lying-to  witli  her  at  once.   Indeed, 
Snelling  and  I  hardly  knew  whether 
we  were  holding  on  or  not,  as  we  were 
half  washed  inboard  and  half  crawled 
round   the   rigging;    but   Jones   had 
already  seized  the  exact  point,  when 
she  sank  in  the  hollow,  to  have  the 
helm  eased  down  to  leeward.    Mean- 
while he  had  got  the  reefed  foresail 
balanced  and  set,  with  the  sheet  hauled 
aft  beforehand — a  tackle  hooked  on  to 
the  clue,   and  bowsed   amidships  — 
everything  else  was  off  her;  and  with 
this  sail  she  came  slowly  up  close  to 
the  wind  on  the  slant  of  the  next 
wave,  lying-to  nearly  head  toward  the 
force  of  the  sea,  as  her  helm  was  kept 
fast,  two  or  three  points  to  leeward. 
I  never  had  seen  a  craft  of  the  kind 
bove-to  in  a  gale  before,  and  a  very 
nice  matter   it   is,   too.      We    drew 
breath,  scarce  able  to  credit  our  eyes, 
while  the  schooner  rode  apparently 
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safe  on  a  sea  rolling  mountain-high  ; 
rising  and  falling  ofl'  from  the  breasts 
to  the  sides  of  the  waves,  so  far  as 
leeway  went,  and  forging  ahead  a 
little  at  the  same  time  through  the 
fierce  spray  that  showered  out  of  the 
dark  over  her  weather-bow. 

Cape  weather  as  bad  I  had  seen 
before,  but  always  in  good- sized 
ships ;  and  I  owned  to  Snelling  I 
would  rather  have  handled  any  one  of 
them,  even  with  a  lee- shore  near,  ten 
times  over,  than  this  schooner  of  ours 
in  the  present  case.  However,  none 
of  iis  were  in  any  mood  for  speaking 
at  the  time,  let  alone  the  waste  of 
breath  it  was.  The  best  thing  we  had 
to  do,  after  getting  somewhat  satis- 
fied of  her  weathering  it  this  way, 
was  to  have  the  grog  served  out  to 
the  men,  swig  off  a  stiff  pannikin  one's 
self,  and  make  one's  self  as  comfort- 
able as  possible  with  his  pea-coat  in 
the  lee  of  something.  The  sight  of 
the  sea  ridging  up  with  a  dim  glim- 
mer against  the  dark,  kept  your  eye 
fixed  to  it :  first  you  thought  it  would 
burst  right  aboard,  crash  down  upon 
the  decks ;  then  she  lifted  with  it, 
swelling  broad  under  her,  while  the 
long  steady  sweep  of  the  gale  drove 
just  over  the  bulwarks  with  a  deep 
moan  :  for  half  a  minute,  perhaps,  a 
shivering  lull,  when  you  heard  the 
bulkheads  and  timbers  creak  and 
strain  below  from  stem  to  stern,  and 
the  bilge-water  yearning,  as  it  were, 
to  the  water  outside.  Then,  again,  it 
was  a  howl  and  a  shriek,  a  wide 
plunge  of  sea  bore  up  her  weather- 
bow,  and  the  moment  ere  she  came 
fairly  to,  one  felt  as  if  the  schooner 
were  going  to  pitch  God  knows 
where.  Her  whole  bulwarks  shook 
and  shivered,  the  wind  found  out 
every  chink  in  them,  whistling  round 
every  different  rope  it  split  upon, 
while  all  the  time  the  loose  wet 
dreary  spars  behind  the  long-boat 
kept  slatting  and  clattering  against 
each  other  in  the  lashings,  like  planks 
in  a  woodyard  of  a  November  night. 
This  was  the  way  we  stuck  till  the 
morning  watch  showed  it  all  in  a 
drizzling,  struggling  sort  of  half 
light,  blowing  as  hard  as  ever,  the 
Cape  seas  rolling  and  heaving  moun- 
tain-high, of  a  pale  yesty  hue,  far  and 
wide  to  the  scud ;  the  spray  drifting 
from  the  crests,  and  washing  over  her 


bare  forecastle,  with  now  and  then 
the  white  wings  of  a  huge  albatross 
to  be  seen  aslant  to  windward,  riding 
on  the  breast  of  a  long  wave  down 
into  the  trough. 

Well,  the  whole  blessed  day  did 
this  sort  of  thing  continue,  only  varied 
by  now  and  then  a  huger  sea  than 
ordinary  lifting  close  aboard  of  us, 
and  we  being  hove  up  to  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  long  glaring  streak  of  horizon 
through  the  troughs  of  the  waves  : 
sometimes  an  unluckier  splash  than 
usual  over  the  bow  and  through  the 
forcchains,  that  made  us  look  sharp 
lest  the  canvass  of  the  foresail  should 
go,  or  the  schooner  broach  end-on  to 
the  sea.  Otherwise,  all  we  had  to 
do  was  to  watch  the  binnacle,  hold 
on  with  one  hand  to  a  rope,  and  with 
the  other  to  our  caps  ;  or  turn  out  and 
in  with  each  other  down  the  booby- 
hatch  for  a  snatch  of  sleep,  and  a  bit 
of  biscuit  and  cold  beef,  with  a  glass 
of  grog.  Mr  Webb,  the  harbour 
officer,  was  to  be  seen  below  in  his 
berth  all  this  time,  lying  as  peaceable 
as  a  child — whether  he  was  dead  sick, 
or  only  confoundedly  afraid,  I  didn't 
know ;  but  I  must  say  I  felt  for  the 
poor  fellow  when  I  heard  him  ask 
Snelling,  in  a  weak  voice,  if  he  would 
get  somebody  to  stand  off  the  bull's- 
eye  in  the  deck  over  his  berth,  as  it 
always  made  him  think  there  Avas  a 
new  hurricane  coming  on.  "D — n 
it,  you  low  skulking  hound !"  said 
the  reefer,  who  had  wonderfully  little 
pity  in  his  make,  "  it  can't  be  worse 
— what  d'ye  want  light  for,  eh?" 
"  Only  to  see  the  opposite  wall," 
said  Webb,  meekly ;  "  do,  sir — oh 
now  !"  "  Oh,  you  lubber  ye  !"  said 
Snelling,  "  don't  you  know  a  bulkhead 
from  a  wall  yet  ?  If  you'd  come  on 
deck  to  bear  a  hand  Jike  others,  you 
wouldn't  need  light ;  and  /  thought 
you  might  do  for  a  mate  aboard,  too 
— pah,  you  scum !"  "  Mr  Snelling," 
said  I  sharply,  as  he  came  through  the 
cabin,  "  a  worm  will  turn  when  it's 
trod  upon,  and  so  you  may  find  yet, 
sir !"  "  Well,  Mr  Collins,"  said' he, 
as  confidentially  as  if  I  hadn't  meant  to 
give  him  a  set  down,  "  I  don't  like  the 
fellow's  eye.  I'll  look  after  him, 
sir!"  Not  to  mention  the  young 
rogue's  power  of  face,  which  was 
beyond  brass,  he  had  a  way  of  seeing 
you  in  two  places  at  once  with  that 
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upward  squint  of  his,  as  if  his  eyes 
were  the  points  of  a  pair  of  com- 
passes, that  made  the  ollicers  of  the 
Hebe  always  send  him  to  the  mast- 
head directly,  for  fear  it  should  take 
the  frown  out  of  them.  In  fact,  when 
Snelling's  twinkling  weather-eye 
lighted  on  one's  neck,  without  the 
other,  you  almost  felt  it  tickle  you, 
and  as  usual  I  turned  away  with  a 
"  pshaw !" 

On  the  second  morning,  the  gale  at 
last  began  to  break,  shifting  south- 
ward ;  on  which,  as  soon  as  the  sea 
ran  a  little  easier,  I  had  the  helm 
cautiously  put  up  at  a  favourable 
moment,  the  reefed  mainsail,  fore- 
topmast-staysail,  and  square  fore- 
topsail  set  as  she  got  before  the 
wind,  and  away  the  schooner  went ; 
rising  on  the  wide  deep-blue  swells 
with  a  long  roll  in  them,  then  shear- 
ing ahead  through  their  breasts, 
wrinkled  and  seething  pale-green,  till 
she  sank  with  the  fall  of  the  wave — 
the  stump  of  her  aftermast  standing, 
and  the  fore  one  shortened  by  the 
to'gallant-inast.  You  may  easily  be- 
lieve there  was  no  one  aboard  more 
eager  to  get  clear  of  this  weather  than 
myself ;  as  in  ordinary  circumstances, 
with  a  craft  like  this,  in  two  or 
three  days  more  we  might  have  been 
in  a  high  enough  latitude  to  begin 
looking  out  for  the  Indiaman.  For 
my  part,  I  can't  deny  that  the  wish 
for  having  Tom  Westwood  safe  out  of 
harm's  way,  and  with  me  in  the 
schooner,  strong  as  it  was,  played 
second  to  the  notion  of  seeing  sweet 
Violet  Hyde  in  any  way  again,  if  it 
was  only  the  last  time  before  she 
went  out  of  reach  altogether ;  for  her 
getting  amongst  East  India  ways  of 
doing,  high-Hying  civilians  and  sol- 
diers, shows,  and  sights,  either  in 
Calcutta  or  up-couutry,  was  equal  to 
anything  else,  in  my  mind.  Still,  we 
had  six  or  seven  days  longer  of  the 
heavy  seas  and  hard  gales,  before 
north-easting  enough  could  be  made 
to  take  us  beyond  the  Cape  winter, 
just  then  coming  on,  and  which  the 
Seringapatam  had  very  likely  escaped 
by  two  or  three  days,  so  that  she 
would  have  a  considerable  start  of  us. 

By  this  time  we  were  standing  well 
up  for  the  Mozambique  Channel, 
which  I  had  heard  the  Indiameu 
intended  to  take  in  company  ;  a  piece 


of  information  that  made  me  the  more 
anxious  to  overtake  the  Seringa- 
patam, at  latest,  by  the  time  they 
reached  open  water  again,  where, 
being  the  only  ship  from  Bombay,  she 
would  no  doubt  part  from  her  consorts. 
We  had  a  cruiser  that  year,  as  I  knew, 
in  the  Mozambique,  where  there  were 
some  rumours  of  pirates  after  the  war, 
so  that  in  case  of  her  happening  to 
speak  the  Seriugapatani  close,  and 
having  got  any  word  of  Westwood's 
affair,  he  ran  a  chance  of  being  picked 
off.  However,  that  wasn't  by  any 
means  the  thing  that  troubled  me 
most :  somehow  or  other,  whenever 
the  picture  of  Violet's  face  brought  the 
Indiaman's  decks  clear  into  my  mind, 
with  all  about  her,  I  couldn't  get 
rid  of  the  notion  that  some  ill-luck 
would  come  across  that  ship  before 
she  got  into  port.  If  any  pirate  craft 
were  to  dodge  the  whole  bevy  of 
Indiamen  up  the  head  of  the  channel, 
as  was  pretty  sure  to  be  the  case,  he 
would  probably  wait  for  some  signs 
of  separating,  and  be  down  upon  a 
single  one  not  long  after  she  cleared 
the  Leychelles  islands,  where  a  lonely 
enough  stretch  of  the  Indian  Ocean 
spreads  in.  The  more  I  entered 
upon  the  thought  of  it,  the  more 
unsufferable  it  got ;  especially  one 
day  in  the  mouth  of  the  Mozambique, 
when  it  fell  a  dead  calm  with  a  heavy 
up-and-down  swell,  fit  to  roll  the 
sticks  out  of  her ;  the  high  blue  land 
of  Madagascar  being  in  sight,  some- 
times to  starboard,  sometimes  to  port, 
then  astern,  and  the  clear  horizon 
lying  away  north-west,  dark  with  a 
breeze  from  round  the  coast.  As  the 
hot  sun  blazed  out  above  us,  and  the 
blue  water  came  plunge  up  over  the 
rail,  blazing  and  flashing,  first  one 
side  dipped,  then  the  other,  I  could 
fancy  the  passengers  on  the  India- 
man's  poop  in  a  light  breeze  with  a 
suspicious  lateen-rigged  sail  creeping 
up  on  her  quarter.  I  thought  I  saw 
Violet  Hyde's  eyes  sparkle  against 
the  glare  of  light,  and  her  lips  parting 
to  speak — till  I  actually  stamped  on 
the  deck,  my  lists  clenched,  and  I 
made  three  strides  to  the  very  taffrail 
of  the  schooner.  All  at  once  I  met 
uiy  second  mate's  eye  coolly  fixed  on 
me,  which  brought  me  to  my  senses 
in  a  moment,  the  more  so  as  there 
was  something  about  this  man  Jones 
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I  couldn't  make  out,  and  I  had  made 
up  my  mind  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on 
him  ;  though  the  fact  was,  it  annoyed 
me  most  to  feel  him  seeing  into  me, 
as  it  were,  without  troubling  himself. 
"We  shall  have  thebreeze  before  long, 
sir,  round  Cape  Mary  yonder,"  said 
he,  stepping  forward.  "  So  I  expect, 
myself,  Mr  Jones,"  said  I,  "  though 
you  evidently  know  the  coast  better 
than  I  do."  With  that  I  gave  him  a 
careless  side-look,  but  to  all  appear- 
ance there  was  nothing  particular  in 
his,  as  he  told  me  he  had  seen  it  two 
or  three  times  before. 

With  the  evening  we  were  once 
more  running  sharp  on  a  wind  up 
channel ;  and  when  she  did  get  her 
own  way  in  a  good  breeze,  the 
schooner's  qualities  came  out.  Twas  a 
perfect  luxury  to  look  over  the  side 
and  see  the  bubbles  pass,  her  sharp 
bows  sliding  through  it  like  a  knife, 
she  eating  into  the  wind  all  the  time 
in  a  way  none  but  a  fore-and-aft 
clipper  could  hope  to  do,  with  a 
glassy  blue  ripple  sent  back  from  her 
weather-bow  as  far  as  the  fore- 
chains  :  then  to  wake  of  a  morning 
and  feel  her  bounding  under  you  with 
a  roll  up  to  Avindward,  while  the 
water  gushed  through  and  through 
below  the  keel,  and  ran  yearning  and 
toppling  away  back  along  the  outer 
timbers  into  her  boiling  wake,  work- 
ing with  the  moving  rudder.  And 
our  man-o'-warsmen  were  quite  de- 
lighted with  the  Young  Hebe,  as  they 
still  called  her.  Snelling  was  in  his 
element  while  we  were  having  the 
new  spars  sent  up  aloft — a  set  of 
longer  sticks  than  before — till  she 
had  twice  the  air,  as  well  as  a  know- 
ing rake  aft.  Next  thing  was  to  get  the 
long-brass  nine-pounder  amidships 
from  under  the  boat,  where  the 
Frenchmen  had  kept  it,  besides  which 
we  found  another  in  her  hold ;  so 
that,  added  to  six  small  carronades 
already  on  deck,  we  made  a  pretty 
show.  Meanwhile,  for  my  own  part, 
I  kept  cracking  on  with  every  stitch 
of  canvass  that  could  be  clapped  upon 
the  spars,  including  studding-sails. 
Jones  himself  didn't  know  better  than 
I  did  by  this  time  how  to  handle  the 
craft,  schooner  though  she  was,  in  the 
way  of  making  her  use  what  weather 
we  had  to  the  best  purpose.  Variable 
as  it  proved,  too,  I  was  aware  the 


Indiamen  would  have  pretty  much 
the  same  now  as  we  had  ;  so  that,  on 
going  aloft  with  the  glass,  as  I  did 
every  watch  in  the  day,  I  soon  began 
each  time  expecting  one  or  other  of 
them  to  heave  in  sight. 

As  for  the  five  hands  from  Cape 
Town,  they  seemed  to  have  fallen 
in  cheerfully  enough  with  our  own  ; 
and  as  soon  as  the  fine  weather  came, 
the  gang  of  Lascars  were  set  to  duty 
like  the  rest.  Snelling  would  have 
them  even  trained  to  work  the  guns ; 
although,  if  it  blew  at  all  hard,  not 
one  could  be  got  to  go  aloft  except 
their  old  serang,  and  the  tindal,  his 
mate.  What  surprised  me  most  was 
the  harbour  officer  himself  at  last 
asking,  as  Mr  Snelling  told  me,  to  be 
put  in  a  watch  ;  but  as  the  midship- 
man said  there  was  no  doubt  Webb 
had  made  a  voyage  or  two  before, 
somewhere  or  other,  I  agreed  to  it  at 
once.  "I'm  not  sure,  sir,"  added  the 
midshipman,  with  one  of  his  doubtful 
double  looks,  "but the  gentleman  may 
have  seen  blue-water  the  first  time  at 
Government  expense,  and  not  in  the 
service  either — he  don't  look  fore 
and  aft  enough,  Mr  Collins,  harbour 
officer  though  he  be  ;  but  never  mind, 
sir,  I'll  see  after  him!" — "Pooh," 
said  I,  laughing  ;  "  if  he  does  turn  to, 
Mr  Snelling,  it  shan't  be  in  the  watch 
you  have  to  do  with  !  Hand  him  over 
to  Mr  Jones."  By  this  time  I  had 
changed  the  mid  into  my  own  watch, 
and  given  Jones  charge  of  the  other — 
so  to  him  the  harbour  officer  went. 

The  main  character  aboard  of  us, 
to  me  at  any  rate,  was  this  Jones 
himself.  The  fact  was,  at  first  I  had 
my  doubts  of  him  altogether,  partly 
owing  to  the  queer  way  we  got  hold 
of  him,  partly  on  account  of  his 
getting  the  upper  hand  so  much 
through  chance,  in  the  tremendous 
weather  we  had  at  the  outset,  till  I 
wasn't  sure  but  it  might  come  into  the 
fellow's  head  of  itself,  to  be  upon 
some  drift  or  other  that  might  cost 
me  trouble,  as  things  stood.  Plow- 
ever,  I  no  sooner  felt  where  I  was, 
and  got  the  craft  under  my  own  spoke, 
than  I  came  to  set  him  down  for  no- 
thing but  one  of  those  strange  hands 
you  fall  in  with  at  sea  sometimes,  al- 
ways sailing  with  a  "  purser's  name," 
a  regular  wonder  of  a  shipmate,  and 
serving  to  quote  every  voyage  after, 
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by  way  of  a  clincher  on  all  hard 
points,  not  to  say  an  oracle  one  can't 
get  beyond,  and  can't  How  sky-high 
enough.  To  tell  the  truth,  though, 
Jones  was  as  thorough  a  seaman  as 
ever  I  met  with — never  at  a  loss, 
never  wanting  on  any  hand  ;  whether 
it  was  the  little  niceties  we  stood  in 
need  of  for  setting  the  schooner's  rig- 
ging all  right  again,  which  none  but  a 
bine-water  long-voyage  sailor  can 
touch,  or,  what  comes  to  be  still  better 
in  tropical  latitudes,  a  cool  head  and 
a  quick  hold,  with  full  experience  for 
all  sorts  of  weather,  'twas  much  the 
same  to  him.  He  was  all  over  like 
iron,  too,  never  seeming  to  stand  in 
need  of  sleep,  and  seeing  like  a  hawk. 
At  any  hour  I  came  on  deck  in  his 
watch,  there  was  Jones,  all  awake 
and  ready,  till  hearing  him  walk  the 
planks  over  my  head  of  a  fine  night 
made  me  at  times  keep  my  eyes  open, 
listening  to  it  and  the  wash  of  the 
water  together.  I  fancied  there  was 
something  restless  in  it,  like  the  sea, 
with  now  and  then  an  uneven  sort  of 
a  start ;  and  at  last  it  would  come  to 
full  stop,  that  gave  me  the  notion  of 
how  he  was  standing  quiet  in  the 
same  spot ;  whether  he  was  looking 
aloft,  or  thinking,  or  leaning  over  the 
side,  or  what  he  was  going  to  do, 
troubled  me  wonderfully.  The  only 
want  in  his  seamanship  I  noticed,  he 
evidently  wasn't  used  to  handle  a 
large  ship ;  but  craft  of  some  kind  I 
was  pretty  sure  he  had  commanded 
in  the  course  of  his  life.  As  for  taking 
observations,  he  could  do  it  better 
than  I  could  then  ;  while  the  know- 
ledge he  had  on  different  heads,  that 
came  out  by  chance,  made  you  think 
more  of  a  Cambridge  graduate  than  a 
common  sailor,  such  as  he  had  shipped 
for  with  us.  The  strangest  part  of 
all  about  him,  though,  was  what  I 
couldn't  well  name,  not  to  this  day : 
'twas  more  grained  in  with  his  man- 
ner, and  the  ring  of  his  voice  at  par- 
ticular moments,  as  well  as  his  walk, 
though  these  were  the  smart  seaman's 
no  less  ;  but  one  couldn't  help  think- 
ing of  a  man  that  had  known  the 
world  ashore  some  time  or  other,  in 
a  different  enough  station  from  now — 
ay,  and  in  a  way  to  bring  out  softer 
lines  in  his  face  than  reeling  topsails 
or  seeing  the  main-tack  ridden  down 
would  do.  The  nearest  I  could  come 
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to  calling  it,  far  apart  as  the  two  men 
stood,  was  to  fancy  he  reminded  me  of 
Lord  Frederick  Bury  himself;  espe- 
cially when  he  looked  all  of  a  sudden 
to  the  horizon  in  that  wide,  vacant 
kind  of  fashion,  as  if  he  expected  it 
farther  off  than  it  was  :  only  Jones's 
face  was  twice  the  age,  like  a  man's 
that  had  had  double  the  passions  in  it 
at  the  outset,  and  given  them  full 
swing  since  then  ;  with  a  sleeping 
devil  in  his  eye  yet,  besides,  as  I 
thought,  which  only  wanted  somewhat 
to  rouse  it.  Only  for  that,  I  had  a 
sort  of  leaning  to  Jones  myself;  but, 
as  it  was,  I  caught  myself  wishing, 
over  and  over,  for  something  to  make 
us  fall  regularly  foul  of  each  other, 
and  get  rid  of  this  confounded  doubt- 
ful state.  One  hitch  of  a  word  to 
take  hold  of,  and,  by  Jove-!  I  felt  all 
the  blood  in  my  body  would  boil  out 
in  me  to  find  how  we  stood,  and  show 
it ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind  did  Jones 
let  pass — and  as  close  as  the  sea  itself 
he  was  in  regard  to  his  past  life.  As 
for  the  men  from  the  frigate,  at  least, 
they  seemingly  looked  on  him  with  no 
great  fondness,  and  a  good  deal  of  re- 
spect, in  spite  of  themselves,  for  his 
seamanship  ;  whereas,  if  he  had  been 
left  in  the  forepeak  in  place  of  the 
cabin,  I've  no  doubt  in  a  short  time 
it  would  have  been  no  man  but  Jones. 
You  light  now  and  then  upon  a  man 
afloat,  indeed,  that  his  shipmates  hold 
off  from,  as  healthy  dogs  do  from  a 
mad  one ;  and  you  saw  they  had 
some  sort  of  an  inkling  of  the  gloomy 
close  nature  Jones  had  in  him,  by  the 
way  they  obeyed  his  orders.  Webb's 
three  Cape  Dutchmen  seemed  to  have 
a  notion  he  was  some  being  with  mys- 
terious powers,  while  the  Lascars  ran 
crouching  at  his  very  word — some  of 
them  being,  as  I  found,  Malays,  and 
the  rest  Mussulmen  from  Chittagong ; 
but  Jones  could  send  them  about  in 
their  own  language,  Dutchmen  and 
all — a  part  of  the  matter  which  did 
not  tend  to  keep  me  less  careful  over 
him.  Still  I  observed,  since  his  com- 
ing aboard,  that  Jones  never  once 
touched  liquor,  which  had  plainly 
enough  been  his  ruin  ashore  ;  whether 
on  account  of  meaning  to  pull  up  once 
for  all  and  mend,  or  only  to  have  a 
wilder  bout  at  next  port,  or  else  to 
keep  himself  steady  for  aught  that 
might  turn  up,  I  couldn't  settle  in  my 
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own  mind.  Though  deuccdly  doubt- 
ful of  its  being  the  first,  the  very  idea 
of  it  made  one  feel  for  the  man  ;  and, 
in  case  of  his  doing  well,  I  had  no 
small  hopes  of  something  in  the  up- 
shot to  save  a  real  sailor  like  him  from 
going  to  the  devil  altogether,  as  he 
seemed  doing. 

Now,  after  our  getting  clear  of  the 
rough  Cape  weather,  and  the  dead- 
lights being  taken  out  of  the  stern- 
windows,  I  had  given  a  look,  for  the 
first  time,  into  the  schooner's  after- 
cabins,  which  were  pretty  much  as  the 
people  she  belonged  to  before  had  left 
them,  except  for  the  rough  work  the 
gale  had  played.  There  were  two  of 
them,  one  opening  into  the  other  ;  and 
I  must  say  it  was  a  melancholy  sight 
to  meet  the  bright  sunlight  streaming 
into  them  from  off  the  water  astern, 
with  all  the  little  matters  either  just 
as  if  the  owners  were  still  inside,  or 
else  tumbled  about  at  sixes  and  sevens. 
One  drawer,  in  particular,  had  come 
out  of  a  table,  scattering  what  was  in 
it  on  the  deck  :  there  was  a  half  open 
letter  in  a  woman's  hand,  all  French, 
and  showing  a  lock  of  hair,  with  a 
broken  diamond  cross  of  the  French 
Legion  of  Honour,  besides  a  sort  of 
paper-book  full  of  writing,  and  two 
printed  ones  bound  in  morocco.  I 
picked  up  the  letter  and  the  cross, 
put  them  in  again,  and  shoved  the 
drawer  back  to  its  place,  though  I 
brought  the  books  away  with  me  to 
have  a  glance  over.  What  struck  me 
most,  though,  was  a  plaster  figure  of 
the  French  emperor  himself,  standing 
fastened  on  a  shelf,  with  one  hand  in 
the  breast  of  his  great  coat,  and  look- 
ing calmly  out  of  the  white  sightless 
eyes ;  while  right  opposite  hung  a 
sort  of  curtain  which  you'd  have 
thought  they  were  fixed  upon.  When 
I  hauled  it  aside,  I  started — there,  on 
a  shelf  to  match  the  other,  was  a 
beautiful  smiling  child's  head  to  the 
shoulders,  of  pure  white  marble,  as 
if  it  leant  off  the  bulkhead  like  a  cherub 
out  of  the  clouds.  Spite  of  all,  how- 
ever, the  touch  of  likeness  it  had  to 
the  head  I  got  such  a  glimpse  of  at 
Longwood,  even  when  the  hot  sun- 
light showed  it  in  my  spy-glass  so  pale 
and  terrible,  was  sufficient  to  tell  me 
what  this  was, — Napoleon's  own  little 
son,  in  fact,  who  was  made  king  of 
Rome,  as  I  remembered  hearing  at 


the  time.  The  thought  of  the 
schooner's  strange  French  captain, 
and  his  desperate  scheme,  came  back 
on  me  so  strong,  joined  to  what  I 
saw  he  had  an  eye  to  in  fitting  out  his 
cabins,  that,  for  my  own  part,  I 
hadn't  the  heart  to  use  them  myself, 
and  at  first  sight  ordered  the  dead- 
lights to  be  shipped  again,  and  the 
door  locked. 

Twas  a  good  many  days  after  this, 
of  course,  and  we  had  made  a  pretty 
fast  run  up  the  Mozambique,  in  spite 
of  the  sharp  navigation  required, 
sighting  nothing  larger  than  the  native 
and  Arab  craft  to  be  seen  thereabouts ; 
we  were  beginning  to  clear  out  from 
amongst  the  clusters  of  islands  and 
shoals  at  the  channel  head,  when  two 
large  sail  were  made  in  open  water  to 
nor' -east ward.  Next  morning  by  day- 
break we  were  to  windward  of  the 
weathermost, — a  fine  large  Indiaman 
she  was,  crowding  a  perfect  tower  of 
canvass.  Shortly  after,  however,  the 
schooner  was  within  hail,  slipping 
easily  down  upon  her  quarter,  which 
seemed  to  give  them  a  little  uneasi- 
ness, plenty  of  troops  as  she  seemed 
to  have  on  board,  and  looming  like  a 
frigate.  After  some  showing  of  keeping 
on,  and  apparently  putting  faith  in 
the  man-o'-war  pennant  I  hoisted, 
she  hove  into  the  wind,  when  we 
found  she  was  the  Company's  ship 
Warringford,  and  the  other  the  some- 
thing Castle,  I  forget  which,  both  for 
Calcutta.  The  next  thing,  as  soon 
as  they  found  we  were  tender  to  his 
Majesty's  frigate  Hebe,  was  to  ask 
after  the  Seringapatam  ;  on  which  I 
was  told  she  was  three  or  four  days 
sail  ahead  with  the  Mandarin,  bound 
to  China,  neither  of  them  having  put 
in  at  Johanna  Island  to  refresh.  I 
was  just  ready  to  put  our  helm  up 
again  and  bid  good-bye,  when  the 
tiffin  gong  could  be  heard  sounding  on 
the  Indiaman's  quarterdeck,  and  the 
old  white  -  haired  captain  politely 
asked  me  if  I  wouldn't  come  aboard 
with  one  or  two  of  my  officers  to 
lunch.  Mr  Snelling  gave  me  a  wist- 
ful glance — there  were  a  dozen  pretty 
faces  admiring  our  schooner  out  of  the 
long  white  awnings  :  but  even  if  the 
notion  of  bringing  up  Snelling  him- 
self as  my  first  officer  hadn't  been 
too  much  for  me,  not  to  speak  of 
either  Jones  or  Webb,  why  the  very 
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thoughts  that  everything  I  saw  re- 
called to  me,  made  me  the  more 
eager  to  got  in  sight  of  the  Seringa- 
pat  am.  "Thank you,  sir,"  answered 
I.  "  No— I  must  be  oil'  after  the  Bom- 
bay ship."  — "  Ah,"  hailed  the  old 
captain,  "  some  of  your  Admiral's 
post-bags,  I  suppose.  Well,  keep  as 
much  northing  as  you  can,  sir,  and  I 
daresay  you'll  mid  her  parted  com- 
pany. She's  got  a  jury  fore  top- 
mast up,  for  one  she  lost  a  week  ago  ; 
so  you  can't  mistake  her  for  the  Man- 
darin, with'a  good  glass." — "  Have  you 
noticed  any  suspicious  craft  lately, 
sir  ? "  asked  I.  "  Why,  to  tell  you 
the  truth,  lieutenant,"  sang  out  he, 
looking  down  oil'  the  high  bulwarks 
at  our  long  nine-pounders  and  the 
knot  of  Lascars,  "  none  more  so 
than  we  thought  you,  at  first,  sir!" 
The  cadets  on  the  poop  roared  with 
laughter,  and  an  old  lady  with  two 
daughters  seemed  to  eye  .Snelling 
doubtfully  through  an  opera-glass,  as 
the  reefer  ogled  both  of  them  at  once. 
"  By  the  bye,"  sang  out  the  captain  of 
the  Indiaman  to  me  again,  "  I  fancy 
the  passengers  in  that  ship  must  have 
got  somehow  uncomfortable  —  one  of 
our  Bengal  grandees  aboard  of  her 
wanted  a  berth  to  Calcutta  with  us, 
'tother  day  in  the  Mozambique  ; 
but  we're  too  full  already!" — "Indeed, 
sir  ?  "  said  I ;  but  the  schooner's  main- 
boom  was  jibbing  over,  and  with  two 
or  three  more  hails,  wishing  them  a 
good  voyage,  and  so  on,  away  we 
slipped  past  their  weather-bow.  The 
Warringford  got  under  weigh  at  her 
leisure,  and  in  an  hour  or  two  her 
topsails  were  down  to  leeward  of  us. 
On  I  cracked  with  square  and  stud- 
ding-sails to  the  quartering  breeze, 
till  the  schooner's  light  hull  jumped  to 
it,  and  aloft  she  was  all  hung  out  of  a 
side,  like  a  dairyman's  daughter 
carrying  milk  ;  with  the  pace  she 
went  at  I  could  almost  say  to  an  hour 
when  we  should  overhaul  the  chase. 

Still,  after  two  or  three  days  of  the 
trade-wind,  well  out  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  and  not  a  spot  to  be  seen,  we 
had  got  so  far  up  the  Line  as  to  make 
me  sure  we  had  overrun  her. 
Accordingly  the  schooner  was  hauled 
sharp  on  a  wind  to  cruise  slowly  clown 
across  what  'must  be  the  Indiaman's 
track,  judging  as  we  could  to  a  nicety, 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  weather  we  had 


had.  For  my  part  I  was  so  certain  of 
sighting  her  soon,  that  I  ordered  the 
after-cabins  to  be  set  to  rights,  seeing 
a  notion  had  taken  hold  of  me  of 
actually  ottering  them  to  Sir  Charles 
Hyde  for  the  voyage  to  Calcutta — • 
Fancy  the  thought !  '  Twas  too  good  to 
be  likely  ;  but  Violet  herself  actually 
being  in  that  little  after-cabin  and 
sleeping  in  it — the  lively  schooner 
heading  away  alone  for  India,  and 
they  and  Westwood  the  sole  passengers 
aboard — why,  the  idea  of  it  was  n't  to 
drive  me  crazy  with  impatience. 

Well,  one  fine  night,  after  being  on 
deck  all  day,  and  the  whole  night 
before,  almost,  I  had  turned  in  to  my 
cot  to  sleep.  From  where  I  lay  I  could 
see  the  moonshine  off  the  water 
through  the  stern-light  in  that  after- 
cabin,  by  the  half-open  door.  I  felt  the 
schooner  going  easily  through  the 
water,  with  a  rise  and  fall  from  the 
heave  of  the  long  Line-swell ;  so  close 
my  eyes  I  couldn't,  especially  as  the 
midshipman  could  be  heard  snoring  on 
the  other  side  like  the  very  deuce.  Ac- 
cordingly I  turned  out  into  the  after- 
cabin,  and  got  hold  of  one  of  the 
Frenchman's  volumes  to  read,  when, 
lo  and  behold,  I  found  it  was  neither 
more  nor  less  than  Greek,  all  I  knew 
being  the  sight  of  it.  Next  I  com- 
menced overhauling  the  bundle  of 
handwriting,  which  I  took  at  first  for 
a  French  log  of  the  schooner's  voyage, 
and  sat  down  on  the  locker  to  have  a 
spell  at  it.  So  much  as  I  could  make 
out,  in  spite  of  the  queer  outlandish 
'  turn  the  letters  had,  and  the  quirks  of 
the  unnatural  sort  of  language,  it  was 
curious  enough — a  regular  story,  in 
fact,  about  his  own  life,  the  war,  and 
Buonaparte  himself.  At  another  time 
I'd  have  given  a  good  deal  to  go 
through  with  it  at  odd  hours — and  a 
strange  aft'air  I  found  it  was  some  time 
afterwards ;  but  meanwhile  I  had 
only  seen  at  the  beginning  that  his 
name  was  Le  Compte  Victor  VAlle- 
mand,  Capitaine  de  la  Marine  Fran- 
faz'se,  and  made  out  at  the  end  how 
there  was  some  scheme  of  his  beyond 
what  I  knew  before,  to  be  carried  out 
in  India, — when  it  struck  me  there 
was  no  one  on  the  quarterdeck  above. 
I  listened  for  a  minute  through  the 
stern-window,  and  thought  1  heard 
some  one  speaking  over  the  schooner's 
lee-quarter,  as  she  surged  along;  so 
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slipping  on  a  jacket  and  cap,  I  went 
on  deck  at  once. 

It  was  middle  watch  at  the  time  ; 
but  as  soon  as  I  came  up  I  saw  all 
was  quiet — Webb  near  the  gangway 
talking  to  the  old  Lascar  serang,  and 
breaking  the  English  wonderfully 
betwixt  them  ;  while  the  Lascars  of 
the  watch  were  sitting  like  tailors  in  a 
ring  on  the  forecastle  planks,  each 
waiting  for  his  turn  of  one  cocoa-nut 
hookah,  that  kept  hubble- bubbling 
away  gravely  under  the  smoker's  nose, 
as  he  took  a  long  suck  at  it,  while  the 
red  cinder  in  the  bowl  lighted  up  his 
leathery  Hindoo  face  and  mustache 
like  a  firefly  in  the  root  of  a  banian,  till 
he  handed  it,  without  evenawipe,  to  his 
neighbour.  These  fellows  had  begun 
to  get  much  livelier  as  we  made  the 
tropics ;  and  this  same  serang  of  theirs 
had  put  out  his  horns  once  or  twice 
to  Snelling  lately,  though  he  drew 
them  in  again  the  moment  he  sawme — 
a  sulky  old  knotty-faced,  yellow- eyed 
devil  I  thought  him  at  any  rate,  while 
his  dish-cloth  of  a  turban,  his  long 
blue  gown  and  red  trousers,  reminded 
you  at  sea  in  a  gale  of  a  dancing 
dervish.  The  day  we  spoke  the 
Indiaman,  in  fact,  I  noticed  there  was 
something  in  the  wind  for  a  minute 
or  two  with  him  and  his  gang,  which 
put  it  in  my  head  at  first  to  offer 
them  to  the  captain  for  a  couple  of 
good  English  hands  ;  and  as  I  passed 
him  and  Webb  this  time,  the  serang 
stopped  his  talk,  and  sidled  off. 

However,  a  beautiful  night  it  was, 
as  ever  eye  looked  upon  even  in  the 
blue  Indian  Ocean  :  the  heavens 
cloudless,  the  full  round  moon  shining 
high  off  our  weather-beam  again,  the 
stars  drawn  up  into  her  bright  light, 
as  it  were,  trembling  through  the  films 
of  it  like  dew-  drops  in  gossamer  of  a 
summer  morning:  you  saw  the  sea 
meet  the  sky  on  every  hand,  without 
a  speck  on  the  clear  line  of  horizon, 
through  the  squares  of  our  ratlins  and 
betwixt  the  schooner's  two  long  fore- 
and-aft  booms.  A  pretty  strongish 
breeze  we  had,  too,  blowing  from  east 
to  west  with  a  sweep  through  the 
emptiness  aloft,  and  a  wrinkling  ripple 
over  the  long  gentle  swells,  as  deep  in 
the  hue  as  if  fresh  dye  came  from  the 
bottom,  and  crisping  into  a  small 
sparkle  of  foam  wherever  they  caught 
it  full.  Something  pleasant,  one 


couldn't  say  what,  was  in  the  air;  and 
every  sheet  being  hauled  taut  to  hold 
wind,  the  slant  gush  of  it  before  her 
beam  drove  her  slipping  ahead  toward 
the  quarter  it  came  from,  with  a  dip 
down  and  a  saucy  lift  of  her  jibs 
again,  as  if  she  were  half  balanced 
amidships,  but  little  noise  about  it. 
I  took  a  squint  aloft  and  an  overhaul 
all  round,  and  nothing  was  to  be  seen. 
The  size  of  the  sky  through  the  moon- 
light looked  awful,  as  it  were,  and  the 
strength  of  the  breeze  seemed  to  send 
a  heavenly  blue  deep  into  the  western 
quarter,  till  you  saw  a  star  in  it.  The 
night  was  so  lovely,  in  fact,  it  some- 
how made  one  think  of  one's  mother, 
and  old  times,  when  you  used  to  say 
your  prayers.  Still  I  couldn't  see  the 
mate  of  the  watch  on  the  weather  quar- 
terdeck, which  surprised  the  more  in 
Jones's  case,  since  he  was  always  ready 
for  me  when  I  came  up  ;  and,  to  tell 
the  truth,  I  shouldn't  have  been  sorry 
to  catch  him  napping  for  once,  only  to 
show  he  was  like  men  in  common.  I 
walked  aft  by  the  weather  side  of  the 
large  mainsail,  accordingly,  till  I  saw 
him  leaning  with  his  head  over  the  lee- 
bulwark,  and  heard  him  again,  as  I 
thought,  apparently  speaking  to  some 
one  down  the  schooner's  side ;  upon 
which  I  stepped  across.  Jones's  back 
was  to  me  as  I  looked  over  too  ;  but 
owing  to  what  he  was  busy  with,  I 
suppose,  and  the  wash  of  the  water, 
which  was  louder  there  than  inboard, 
while  you  heard  the  plash  from  her 
bows  every  time  she  forged,  he  evi- 
dently didn't  hear  me.  You  may 
fancy  my  wonder  to  find  he  was  read- 
ing loud  out  to  himself  from  the  other 
of  the  Frenchman's  volumes,  which  I 
had  no  doubt  left  in  the  dining-cabin — 
the  book  open  in  both  hands — he  giv- 
ing it  forth  in  long  staves,  with  a  break 
between — and  regular  Greek  it  was, 
too  :  you'd  have  thought  he  timed 
them  to  the  plash  alongside ;  and  I 
must  say,  as  every  string  of  long- 
tailed  words  flowed  together  like  one, 
in  Jones's  deep  voice,  and  the  swell 
rose  once  or  twice  with  its  foam-bells 
near  his  very  hands,  I  almost  fancied 
I  made  a  meaning  of  them — each  like 
a  wave,  as  it  were,  sweeping  to  a 
crest,  and  breaking.  The  gusto  the 
man  showed  in  it  you  can't  conceive  ; 
and,  what  was  more,  I  had  no  doubt 
he  understood  the  sense  of  it,  for  all  of 
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a  sudden,  after  twenty  staves  or  so  of 
the  kiud,  he  stopped.*  "There!" 
said  he,  "  there,  old  Homer — women, 
wine,  and  adventure — what  could  the 
devil  ask  more,  blind  old  prater,  with 
a  sound  in  you  like  the  sea?  Ay, 
wash,  wash,  wash  away,  lying  old 
blue-water,  you  can't  wash  it  out — 
and  wine — no,  not  the  strongest  rum  in 
Cape  Town — can  wash  you  out!" 
"With  that  Junes  laid  his  head  on  his 
arms,  with  the  book  still  in  one  hand, 
muttering  to  himself,  and  I  listened  in 
spite  of  me.  "  Still  it  rouses  the  old 
times  in  me  !"  said  he.  *'  Here  comes 
this  book  across  me,  too.  Ay,  ay,  and 
the  Rector  fancied,  sitting  teaching  me 
Greek  out  of  old  wild  Homer  all  week 
day — and — and  his  girl  slipping  out 
and  in — 't  would  do  to  don  the  cassock  of 
u  Sunday  and  preach  out  of  the  pulpit 
against  the  world,  the  devil,  and  the 
flesh — theiuvarn  me  against  the  sea — 
ha!"  The  laugh  that  came  from  him 
at  that  moment  was  more  like  a  dog 
than  a  human  being  ;  but  on  he  went 
muttering  ''Women,  wine,  and  adven- 
ture, said  ye,  old  Greek,  and  a  goddess 
too^;  still  he  was  a  good  old  man  the 
Rector — no  guile  nor  evil  in  him,  with 
his  books  in  the  cases  yonder,  and  the 
church-spire  seen  through  the  window 
-over  the  garden,  and  his  wife  with — 
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ah,  the  less  of  that.  'Twas  in  me, 
though,  and  all  the  blood— and  in  her 
dark  eyes,  too,  Mary,  though  she 
was!  Damnation!"  he  broke  out 
again,  after  a  bit,  as  if  he'd  been 
arguing  it  with  something  under  the 
side,  "  I  didn't  take  her  the  first  time 
I  came  home — nor  the  second — but — 
but — ay,  I  came  back  !  Oh  that  part- 
ing-stile in  sight  of  the  sea — and  that 
packet-ship— but  oh  God  !  that  night, 
that  night  with  the  schooner  forging 
ahead  through  the  blue — blue — "  And 
he  stopped  with  a  groan  that  shook 
him  as  he  leant  over.  "  Hellish,  hel- 
lish by  God!"  he  said,  suddenly 
standing  upright  and  looking  straight 
aloft,  with  his  bare  head  and  face  to 
the  wide  empty  sky,  and  the  moon- 
light tipping  the  hair  on  his  forehead, 
from  over  the  high  shadow  on  the  lee- 
side  of  the  mainsail,  where  it  glistened 
along  the  gaff.  "  She  was  pure  to  the 
last !"  I  heard  him  say,  though  I  had 
walked  to  the  other  side  of  the  boom  ; 
"  ay,  though  I  rot  to  perdition  for  it  J 
— Down,  old  fiend!"  as  he  lifted  his 
one  hand  with  the  book,  and  drove  it 
alongside,  seemingly  watching  it  settle 
away  astern. 

Now  I  had  heard  nothing  from 
Jones  that  I  couldn't  have  fancied 
before,  and  there  was  even  a  humour 


*  Looking  into  Homer's  Iliad  here  for  a  passage  to  correspond  with  the  account 
given  by  the  naval  man,  one  is  somewhat  at  a  loss  ;  but  at  the  end  of  the  second 
book  of  the  Odystey  there  occur  lines  which  might  not  improbably  have  been  those 
recited.  They  are  such  as  might  well,  in  the  original,  excite  longings  after  sea-life, 
and  revive  feelings  of  the  kind  most  natural  to  the  seafaring  character,  apparently 
known  to  Captain  Collins  only  as  "  Jones."  Will  the  readers  of  Maga  accept,  illustra- 
tively, of  a  rough  translation  >. — 

Then  to  Telemaclms  glided  on  board  divincst  Athene, 

Where  on  the  poop  she  sat,  and  near  her  Telcmachus  rested. 

Then  were  the  moorings  loosed  by  the  mariners  coming  aboard  her, 

Joyous  coming  on  board,  and  seated  apart  on  the  benches. 

A  fair  westerly  breeze  by  the  blue- eyed  goddess  was  wafted, 

Cheerfully  rippling  along,  and  over  the  deep-coloured  ocean. 

Now  to  his  shipmates  shouted  Telcmachus,  while  to  the  oar-blades 

Leapt  the  impatient  surge,  till  each  at  his  order  obeying, 

Stepped  they  the  pine-mast  then  in  the  mast-hole  ready  amidships, 

Firmly  staying  it  both  ways  down  ;  and  next  by  the  well-twisted  hide-thongs, 

bnowily  spreading  abroad,  the  sails  drew  Muttering  downward. 

And  in  the  sail-breast  blew  the  bellying  wind  with  a  murmur. 

The  purple  wave  hissed  from  the  prow  of  the  bark  in  its  motion  ; 

Into  the  riotous  wave  she  plunged,  pursuing  her  voyage. 

Hut  when  their  oars  they  drew  back  to  the  galley  securely, — 

The  swift,  dark-sided  bark,  as  she  full  on  her  journey  exulted — 

'1  hen  to  her  foaming  beak  they  brought  the  o'er- bubbling  goblet 

Of  red-hued  wine,  and  poured  out  on  her  head  a  libation 

To  the  immortal  gods,  that  dwell  in  the  sky  and  in  ocean, 

Hut  to  the  blue-eved  daughter  of  Jupiter  mostlv,  Athene. 

All  night  then  they  sailed,  till  the  morning  rose  on  their  voyage. 
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to  my  mind  in  the  notion  of  clapping 
it  all  on  old  Homer,  if  Homer  it  was, 
and  heaving  him  overboard  with  such 
a  confoundedly  complimentary  burial- 
service.  But  some  of  the  words  that 
dropped  from  him  shot  through  one's 
veins  like  icicles  :  and  now  there  was 
something  fearful  in  the  sight  of  him 
standing  straight  again,  with  a  look 
right  into  the  heavens,  as  if  he'd  have 
searched  them  up  and  up — in  that 
lovely  night  too,  spread  far  and  wide 
— the  very  rays  of  the  moonlight 
sparkled  down  the  weather  side  of  the 
sail  I  was  on,  trembling  on  the  leech- 
ropes  and  brails  as  they  swayed,  and 
into  the  hollows  they  made  in  the  belly 
of  the  taut  canvass:  the  long  shining 
spot  of  it  wavered  and  settled  on  the 
same  two  planks  of  the  quarterdeck, 
beyond  the  shadow  of  the  bulwark 
from  the  moon's  eye,  fast  as  the 
schooner  moved  through  the  water, 
and  it  was  like  a  hand  laid  upon  her, 
with  the  air  and  wind  stretching 
between.  Of  a  sudden  I  saw  Jones 
wheel  slowly  round  where  he  stood, 
like  a  man  turned  about  by  main 
strength,  with  his  eyes  fixed  aloft, 
and  his  one  arm  raising  from  the  shoul- 
der till  his  forefinger  pointed  to  some- 
thing, as  I  thought,  about  the  fore- 
to'gallant  sail.  His  face  was  like 
ashes,  his  eye  glaring,  and  I  sprang 
across  to  him  under  the  main-boom, 
"See!"  said  he,  never  turning  his 
head,  and  the  words  hissed  betwixt 
his  teeth,  "  look  at  that !" 

"  For  heaven's  sake,  icliat,  Mr 
Jones  ?  "  said  I.  "  Her — her,"  was 
his  answer,  "  coming  against  the  wind 
— dead  fore-and-aft  in  the  shade  of 
the  sails !  "  On  the  lee-sides  of  them 
the  high  boom- sails  made  a  sort  of  a 
thin  shadow  against  the  moonshine  off 
the  other  beam,  which  came  glimpsing 
through  between  them  out  of  a  world 
of  air  to  the  south-east,  with  a  double 
of  it  flickering  alongside  on  the  water 
as  it  heaved  past  to  leeward ;  and 
whether  it  was  fancy,  or  whether  it 
was  but  the  reflection  aloft  from  below, 
I  thought,  as  I  followed  Jones's  finger, 
I  saw  something  like  the  shape  of  a 
woman's  dress  floating  close  in  with 
the  bonnet  of  the  foretopmast-stay- 
sail,  from  the  dusk  it  made  to  the 
breast  of  the  fore-topsail,  and  even 
across  the  gush  of  white  light  under 
the  yard — long  and  straight,  as  it  were, 


like   a  thing  lifted   dripping    out    of 
water,  and  going,  as  he  said,   right 
against  the  schooner's  course.    "  Now 
in  the  foresail !  "  whispered  Jones,  his 
eye  moving  as  on  a  pivot,  and  a  thrill 
ran  through  me  at  the  notion,  for  I 
made  out  one  single  moment  what  I 
thought  a  face  against  the  sky  at  the 
gaff-end,  white  as  death,  shooting  aft 
toward   the    mainsail, — though  next 
instant  I  saw  it  was  but    a  block 
silvered  by  the  moon  as  the  schooner 
lifted.     "  Now  the  mainsail !  "  said  he 
huskily,    "  and    now — now,    by    the 
heavens — rising— rising  to  the    gaff- 
topsail—away!     Oh  Christ!  Mary!" 
He  was   leaning  aft    toward    the 
width  of  the  sky,  with   both  hands 
clutched  together  before  him,  shudder- 
ing all  over.     For  the  first  minute  my 
OAVU  blood  crept,   I  must   say ;  but 
directly  after  I  touched  him  on  the 
shoulder.        "  This  is    strange,  Mi- 
Jones,"  said  I,  "what's  the  matter?  " 
"  Once  in  the  Bermudas ! "  said  he, 
still  wildly,  "  once  in  the  Pacific — and 
now  !     Does  the  sea  give  up  its  dead, 
though,   think    ye  ?  "  —  "  You've   a 
strong  fancy,  Mr  Jones,  that's  all,"  I 
said,  sternly.       "  Fancy  !  "  said   he, 
though  beginning  to  get  the  better  of 
himself  ;  "  did  ye  ever  fancy  a  face 
looking   down — down  at  you  in  the 
utterest  scorn — down  sideways  off  the 
shoulder  of  the  garment,  as  it  sticks 
wet  into  every  outline  like  life?     All 
the  time  gliding  on  the  other  waj7,  too, 
and  the  eyes  like  two  stars  a  thousand 
miles  away  beyond,  as  kind  as  angels" 
— neither  wind  nor  sea  can  stop  it, 
till  suddenly  it  rises  to  the  very  cope 
of    heaven — still    looking    scornfully 
down  at  you ! — No,  sir,  fancy  it  you 
couldn't !  "    The  glance  he  gave  me 
was   somehow   or    other  such    as  I 
couldn't  altogether  stomach  from  the 
fellow,  and  he  was  turning  to  the  side 
when  I  said  quietly,  "  No,  nor  Homer 
cither,  I   daresay  !  "      Jones  started 
and  made  a  step  towards  me.     "  You 
heard  me  a  little  ago !  "  rapped  out  he, 
eyeing  me.  "  Yes,"  I  said  ;  "  by  Jove ! 
who  could  help  being  curious  to  hear 
a  sailor  spout  Greek  as   you    were 
doing,  Mr  Jones  ?  " 

"  The  fact  is,  Mr  Collins,"  answered 
he,  changing  his  tone,  "  I  was  well 
brought  up — the  more  shame  to  me 
for  bringing  myself  to  what  you  saw 
me.  I  had  a  sister  drowned,  too,  on 
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her  passage  to  America  one  voyage, 
when  I  was  mate  of  the  ship  myself. 
Ko  wonder  it  keeps  my  nerve.-;  shaking 
sometimes,  when  I've  had  too  long 
about  shore." — "  Well,  well,  Jones," 
said  I,  rather  softening,  "  you've 
proved  yourself  a  first-rate  seaman, 
and  I've  got  nothing  to  complain  of 
• — but  I  tell  yon  fairly  I  had  my  doubts 
of  you  !  So  you'll  remember  you're 
under  the  Articles  of  War  aboard  here, 
sir,"  added  I,  "  which  as  long  as  I 
have  this  schooner  under  hand,  I'll  be 
hanged  if  I  don't  carry  out !  "  All  at 
once  the  thought  struck  me  a  little 
inconveniently,  of  my  carrying  off 
Webb  and  his  people,  and  I  fancied 
Jones's  quick  eye  wandered  to  the 
Lascars  forward.  "I  know  it,  sir," 
said  he,  looking  me  steadily  in  the 
face;  "  and  what's  more,  Mr  Collins, 
at  any  rate  I  couldn't  forget  you 
picked  me  out,  confounded  low  as  I 
looked,  to  come  aft  here !  Tis  not 
every  captain  afloat  that  has  such  a 
good  eye  for  a  seaman,  as  /  know  ! '' 
"Oh  well,  no  more  about  it,"  I  said. 
walking  forward  on  the  weather  side, 
and  leaving  him  on  the  lee  one  as  dis- 
tinctly as  Lord  Frederick  Bury  could 
have  done  to  myself  in  the  frigate. 
Jones  no  doubt  thought  I  didn't  notice 
the  slight  wrinkle  that  gathered  round 
his  lee-eye  when  he  gave  me  this  touch 
of  butter  at  the  end;  but  I  put  it  down 
for  nothing  more,  gammon  though  it 
was. 

It  was  near  the  end  of  the  watch, 
the  moon  beginning  to  set,  while  it 
still  wanted  three  hours  of  daybreak 
in  those  latitudes,  when  the  look-out 
on  the  top-gallant-yard,  who  was 
stationed  there  in  man-o'-war  cruising 
fashion,  reported  a  sail  to  windward. 
Just  then  the  midshipman  came  on 
deck  to  his  watch,  wonderfully  early 
for  him  indeed  ;  and  on  my  remarking 
it  was  probably  the  Indiaman  at 
last,  Jones  himself  went  aloft  with 
the  night-glass  to  make  her  out. 
11  Mr  Snelling,"  said  I,  "  see  the 
hands  on  deck  ready  for  going  about." 
Next  minute  I  saw  him  rousing  up 
the  rest  of  the  Lascars,  who  slept 
watch  and  watch  on  the  forecastle. 
Only  five  or  six  of  the  Hebe's  men 
were  up ;  and  all  of  them,  save  the 
man  at  the  wheel,  ran  aloft  to  rig  out 
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stunsail-booms  to  windward,  as  soon 
as  the  schooner  was  fairly  on  the 
starboard  tack,  standing  to  nor'- 
eastward.  Suddenly  I  saw  a  scuffle 
between  the  midshipman  and  the 
tindal,*  a  stout  dark-faced  young 
Bengalee,  with  a  jaunty  scull-cap  and 
frock,  whom  Snelling  had  probably 
helped  along  with  a  touch  of  a  rope's 
end  ;  and  in  a  moment  two  or  three 
more  of  them  were  upon  him;  while  the 
reefer  drew  his  dirk,  and  sung  out  to 
me,  scarce  before  1  was  with  him,  the 
Lascars  rolling  into  the  lee-scuppers  at 
two  kicks  of  my  foot.  Webb  and 
three  of  the  men  from  Cape  Town 
were  hoisting  a  stunsail  at  the  time, 
the  smart  man-o'-war'smen  aloft  sing- 
ing out  to  them  to  bear  a  hand.  What 
Avith  the  noise  of  the  sail  flapping,  and 
its  being  betwixt  my  own  men  and 
the  deck,  they  could  know  nothing  of 
the  matter ;  and  the  Lascars  let  go  the 
halliards  in  a  body,  making  a  rush  at 
Snelling  and  myself  with  everything 
they  could  pick  up  in  the  shape  of  a 
spar. 

This  would  have  been  nothing,  as 
in  two  or  three  minutes  more  the  men 
would  have  been  down,  and  the  cocoa- 
faced  rascals  dodged  every  way  from 
the  handspike  I  got  hold  of ;  but  I 
just  caught  a  glimpse  on  one  side  of 
the  sly  old  serang  shoving  on  the  fire- 
scuttle  to  keep  down  the  watch  below  ; 
and  on  the  other,  of  Webb  looking 
round  him,  evidently  to  see  how 
matters  stood.  Two  Dutchmen  seized 
the  first  sailor  that  came  down  the 
rigging,  by  the  legs,  and  I  saw  the 
affair  must  be  finished  at  once,  it  had 
so  much  tlie  look  of  a  regular  plot  on 
Webb's  part,  if  Jones  wasn't  con- 
cerned in  it  too.  I  made  one  spring 
upon  my  Cape  Town  gentleman,  and 
took  him  by  the  throat  with  one 
hand,  while  I  hit  the  biggest  Dutch- 
man full  behind  the  ear,  felling  him 
to  the  deck  ;  on  which  the  man-o' 
war's  man  grappled  his  watchmate, 
and  Webb  was  struggling  with  me 
sufficiently  to  keep  both  my  hands 
full,  when  I  had  a  pleasant  inkling  of 
a  Malay  Lascar  slipping  toward  my 
back  with  a  bare  krecse  in  his  fist. 
I  just  looked  over  my  shoulder  at  his 
black  eyes  twinkling  devilishly  before 
he  sprang,  when  some  one  came 
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sliding  fair  down  from  the  fore-top- 
mast-head by  a  backstay,  and  pitched 
in  a  twinkling  on  top  of  his  head — a 
thing  enough  to  break  the  neck  of  a 
monument.  Directly  after,  I  saw 
Jones  himself  hitting  right  and  left 
with  his  night-glass,1  from  the  moon- 
light to  the  shadow  of  the  foresail, 
while  Snelliug  tumbled  over  a  Lascar 
at  every  slap,  standing  up  in  boxer 
style.  By  the  time  the  rest  of  the 
men  came  down  all  was  settled — the 
Dutchmen  sulking  against  the  bul- 
warks, and  Webb  gasping  after  I  let 
him  go.  "  Boatswain,"  said  I  to  one 
of  the  sailors,  "clap  that  man  in  irons 
below.  Mr  Snelling,  see  the  watch 
called,  sir."  "I  'ad  the  law  with 
me,"  said  Webb  gloomily.  "  You 
plotted  it  then,  Mr  Webb  ?  "  I  said. 
"  Didn't  you  carry  us  off  illegally  ?  " 
said  he.  "I  only  meant  to  recover  the 
vessel  —  upon  my  honour,  nothing 
more,  sir ;  and  if  you're  'ard  with  me, 
you'll  have  to  answer  for  it,  I  assure 
you  !"  Here  he  looked  round  to  Jones 
m  a  strange  way,  as  I  fancied  for  a 
moment;  but  Jones  turned  on  his  heel 
with  a  sneer.  "  Why,  Mr  Webb," 
answered  I,  "  you  lost  that  tack  by 
offering  yourself  in  a  watch,  which 
makes  the  thing  neither  more  nor  less 
than  mutiny — so  take  him  below,  do  ye 
hear,  bo'sun  !"  And  down  he  went. 

"  Now,  Mr  Jones,"  said  I,  as  soon 
as  all  hands  were  on  deck,  "  you'll  be 
so  good  as  have  half  of  these  Lascars 
seized  to  the  rigging  here,  one  after 
the  other,  and  see  a  good  dozen  given 
to  each  of  their  backs  ;  then  these 
two  Dutchmen,  each  three  dozen — 


then  pipe  down  the  watch,  sir." 
Jones  glanced  at  me,  then  at  the 
fellows,  then  at  me  again.  I  thought 
he  hung  aback  for  an  instant ;  but  do 
it  I  was  determined  he  should,  for  a 
reason  I  had  ;  and  I  gave  him  back 
the  look  steady  as  stone.  "  Ay,  ay, 
sir,"  said  he  at  last,  touching  his  hat. 
I  walked  aft  to  the  capstan,  and  stood 
there  till  every  mother's  son  of  them 
had  got  his  share,  the  Lascars  wrig- 
gling and  howling  on  the  deck  after 
it,  and  the  Dutchmen  twisting  their 
backs  as  they  walked  off.  'Twas  the 
first  time  I  did  that  part  of  duty  in 
command;  and  I  felt,  in  the  circum- 
stances, I  Avas  in  for  carrying  it  out 
with  a  taut  hand. 

By  this  time  the  moon  was  setting, 
and  in  the  dusk  we  lost  sight  of  the 
sail  to  windward  ;  but  as  we  were 
heading  well  up  to  weather  upon  her, 
and  going  at  least  ten  knots,  I  turned 
in  below  for  a  little,  leaving  the  mid- 
shipman. Accordingly,  it  wasn't  very 
long  before  Snelling  called  me  in  broad 
daylight.  "  She's  a  large  ship,  Mr 
Collins,"  said  he,  "  standing  under  all 
sail  on  a  wind.  I  hope  to  goodness,  sir, 
it's  that  confounded  Indiaman  at  last!" 
I  hurried  on  deck,  took  the  glass  aloft, 
and  soon  made  out  the  jury-foretop- 
mast  shorter  than  the  main,  as  the 
old  captain  mentioned.  Accordingly 
it  was  with  somewhat  of  a  flutter  in 
me  I  came  down  again,  watching  the 
schooner's  trim  below  and  aloft,  to 
see  if  I  couldn't  take  an  hour  or  so  off 
the  time  betwixt  that  and  once 
more  setting  eyes  on  the  Judge's 
daughter. 
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THE  period  at  which  this  obnox- 
ious measure  has  beeu  brought  for- 
ward, limits  our  present  remarks  to  a 
fe\v  paragraphs.  But  we  have  so 
long  fought  for  the  Constitution,  that 
we  cannot  suffer  the  month  to  pass 
without  reprobating  an  intrigue, 
which  we  cannot  but  regard  as  most 
dangerous  to  the  Empire.  We  are  no 
bigots, — we  demand  no  surrender  of 
therightsof  opinion, — we  force  no  man 
to  our  altars, — we  forbid  no  man's 
access  to  his  own  ;  but  to  avert  public 
evil  is  a  duty  of  every  subject, — to  strip 
hypocrisy  is  clearly  an  act  of  justice, 
— and  to  protect  religion  is  only  an  act 
of  supreme  necessity.  "\Ve  solemnly 
believe,  that  to  bring  the  Jew  into 
the  Parliament  of  England,  would  be 
at  once  injury  to  the  Constitution,  a 
peril  to  public  principle,  and  an  insult 
to  Christianity. 

The  attempt  was  made  last  year, 
and  was  defeated.  It  is  now  to  be 
renewed,  without  the  slightest  addi- 
tional ground,  and  the  battle  will 
have  to  be  fought  over  again.  Must 
we  not  ask,  why  is  this  experiment  to 
be  again  made  on  public  patience  ? 
Is  it  meant  to  tell  the  people  of  Eng- 
land, that  what  common  sense  rejects, 
is  to  be  forced  on  general  weariness  ; 
that  what  manly  principle  repels,  is  to 
be  gained  by  vulgar  perseverance ;  and 
that  which  public  judgment  denounces, 
is  to  be  made  law  by  the  united  effect 
of  disgust  and  disdain  producing  indif- 
ference? We  trust  that  the  common 
sense  of  England  will  speak  such  a  lan- 
guage to  the  Legislature,  as  to  extin- 
guish the  prestige  that  obstinacy  in  the 
wrong  is  more  effective  than  honesty 
in  the  right ;  that  to  be  sickened  of  a 
struggle,  is  a  legitimate  reason  for 
abandoning  the  contest ;  and  that  a 
great  nation  can  be  yawned  out  of  the 
greatest  interests  in  the  world. 

The  first  question  of  all  is,  Can  this 
admission  of  the  Jew  into  a  Christian 
legislature  be  compatible  with  the 
character  of  a  Christian  constitution  ? 
If  we  live  in  bad  times,  with  the  evi- 
dence of  bad  practices  in  important 
positions,  and  with  a  powerful  pro- 
pensity among  influential  classes  to 
sacrifice  everything  to  the  moment, 


this  consciousness  should  only  be  a 
stronger    claim   on   the  vigilance  of 
honest  men.     However  strangely  it 
may  sound  in  some  ears,  England  is 
still   a  Christian   country ;    however 
some   may  doubt,   the   country   still 
demands  a  Christian  legislature  ;  and, 
notwithstanding  all  opinions  on  the 
subject,  we  believe  that  to  worship 
( Jod  and  Mammon  is  still  as  impossible 
as  it  was  pronounced  to  be  eighteen 
hundred  years  ago.  We  believe  that  it 
is  only  by  national  virtue  that  nations 
can  retain  the  divine  protection  ;  that 
zeal  for  the  divine  honour  is  the  su- 
preme source  of  virtue  ;  and  that  to 
sacrifice   the   honour  of  God  to  any 
earthly  purpose,  is  only  to  bring  divine 
desertion  on  a  people.      Must  we  not 
ask,  is  there  any  national  demand, 
national  necessity,  or  religious  prin- 
ciple, connected  with  giving  legisla- 
tive power,  at  this  time,  to  the  Jew? 
Where  is  the  national  demand  ?    If 
the  Jew,  in  some  instances,  is  rich, 
is  mere  money  to  be  the  qualification 
for  giving  legislative  power  ?      In  the 
simplest  point  of  view,  must  we  not 
demand  ability,  personal   honour,    a 
personal  interest  in  the  country,  and 
a  personal  evidence  that  the  trustee 
will   never   betray   or    abandon    his 
trust  ?  But  what  is  the  Jew  ?  He  has 
7/0  country.  By  being  equally  a  mem- 
ber of  all  countries,  he  is  equally  an 
alien  in  all ;  beyond  the  casual  con- 
nexion of  trade,  he  has  no  connexion 
with  any  kingdom  of  earth  :  his  only 
country  is    his    counting-house, — his 
only  city  is  the  Exchange.    His  world 
consists  in   his    traffic ;  and    if   any 
calamity  should  fall  on  one  of  those 
kingdoms  where  he  keeps  his  counting- 
house,  he  transfers  himself,  like  a  Bill 
of  Exchange,   to   the   next ;   and  in 
whatever  laud  is  equally  at  home.  The 
Jew  gives  no  pledge  to  any  country  ; 
he  is  no  possessor  of  land,  no  leader  of 
science,  no  professor  of  the  liberal  pur- 
suits, no  manufacturer,  no  merchant, 
no  sailor,  no  soldier  ;  as  if  some  irre- 
sistible destination  prohibited  him  from 
ever  finally  settling  in  any  land,  his 
property    is    always   ready  to   take 
wing.     Must  we  not  ask,  Is  this  fugi- 
tive the  mau  who  has  a  right  to  share 
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the  privileges  of  the.  Englishman, 
bound,  as  we  are,  to  the  soil  by  nature, 
and  bound  to  its  defence  and  pros- 
perity by  the  indissoluble  obligation 
of  nature  ? 

In  a  political  point  of  view,  what 
security  could  we  have  for  confiding 
in  the  Jew, — for  intrusting  our  finan- 
ces, our  liberties,  our  councils,  the 
guardianship  of  our  country,  to  the 
Jew?  The  especial  and  perpetual 
objectof  his  existence  is  money.  Now, 
while  every  man  knows  that  money  is 
the  great  eorrupter  of  the  human 
mind,  that,  except  in  minds  fully  for- 
tified by  principle,  it  overwhelms  all 
other  objects,  and  that,  in  all  the 
convulsions  of  the  greatest  war  of 
Europe  —  the  war  of  the  French 
Revolution— the  secrets  of  every  Con- 
tinental cabinet  were  at  the  mercy  of 
the  purse;  do  we  desire  to  see  this 
supremacy  extended  ?  Do  we  desire 
to  see  the  principles  of  fraud  and  false- 
hood made  a  regular  material  in  the 
market  of  public  transactions,  and 
lucre  exalted  into  the  sole  object  of 
existence  ? 

As  to  the  practical  effect  of  bring- 
ing the  tribe  of  the  money-dealer  into 
Parliament,  would  any  man,  in  the 
exercise  of  his  experience,  wish  to  see 
the  finances  of  England  in  the  hands  of 
any  Jew  in  existence  ?     And  let  no 
man  pretend  that  this  conception  is 
imaginary.     Place  a  Jew  in  Parlia- 
ment, giving  him  the  power  of  making 
a  party  ;  give  him  the  opportunity  of 
working  on  the  impulses,  habits,  or 
necessities   of  men ;    and  in    twelve 
months  you  may  see  him  anything  he 
desires, — even  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer.    But  he  is  a  man  of  honour  ; 
he  will  not  sell  the  secrets  of  Council ; 
he  will  not  copy  a  despatch  for  the 
benefit  of  his  partners ;  he  will  not 
raise  or  sink  the  stocks,  though  every 
movement  may  add  a  million  to  the 
coffers  of  his  partnership.     We  hope 
not ;  but  can  we  run  the  risk  ?     But 
the  fact  is,  that  he  is  a  man  not  to  be 
judged  of  by  the  feelings  of  any  other 
in  the  world  ;  he  differs  from  all  other 
men.     What  is  patriotism  to  the  Jew? 
He  knows  nothing  of  it.     Who  ever 
heard  of  the  Jew  taking  any  part  in 
those  noble  struggles  which  have  saved 
the  honour  or  secured  the  rights  of 
any  nation  on  earth  ?  His  business  is 
gain,  and  it  is  the  only  business  that 


he  ever  follows  ;  from  the  man  with 
ten  firms  and  five  hundred  clerks,  with 
a  counting-house  in  every  village  from 
the  Rhine  to  the  Neva,  down  to  the 
seller  of  old  clothes,  and  the  pedlar  in. 
dilapidated  slippers,  who  ever  heard 
of  a  Jew  thinking  of  anything  but  to 
make  money  ? 

But  the  view  which  must  supersede 
all  others,  is  the  aspect  of  the  measure 
as  it  relates  to  religion.     Great  Bri- 
tain is  certainly,  on  the  whole,  a  reli- 
gious   country :    it  perhaps   contains 
more  true  religion  than  all  the  earth 
besides  ;  but  its  fault  is,  that,  though 
reverent  in  the  church,  it  does   not 
sufficiently  carry  its  reverence  into  the 
course  of  common  life.     If  this  were 
done,  there  would  be  no  difficulties  in 
public  opinion.     It  is  in  no  supersti- 
tion that  we  say,  the  only  question 
to  be  asked  on  any  doubtful  course  of 
action  is,  "  Will  it  please  God?    Is  it 
for  the  honour  of  God?  "  This  is  what 
the   Scripture  calls   "  walking  with 
God,"  and  describes  as  the  essential 
character  of  virtue.    But  the  majority 
of  mankind  add  to  those  questions, 
Will  it  benefit  myself?    The  states- 
man asks,  Shall  I  lose  power  by  it  ? — • 
the  merchant,  Shall  I  lose  profit? — the 
tradesman,  Shall  I  lose  custom  ?  And 
this  question  is  the  master-key  to  the 
diversities  of  opinion  on  points  which, 
to  the  unbiassed  mind,  are  as  clear  as 
the  sun. 

Let  us  put  the  matter  in  a  more 
every-day  point  of  view.  Let  us  sup- 
pose the  question  asked,  Would  you 
take  for  your  friend  a  man  who  denied 
your  God,  who  scoffed  at  your  religion, 
and  who  declared  yourself  a  dupe  or  a 
deceiver  ?  Yet  all  this  the  Jew  does 
openly  by  the  profession  of  his  own 
creed.  Can  you  conceive  it  for  the 
honour  of  your  Redeemer,  to  give  this 
man  your  confidence  in  the  highest 
form  in  which  it  can  be  given  by  a 
subject  ?  Or  can  you  bring  yourself  to 
believe  that  you  are  doing  your  duty 
to  Christ  in  declaring,  by  your  con- 
duct, that  to  be  hostile  to  Him  makes 
no  imaginable  difference  in  your  esti- 
mate of  the  character  of  any  man  ? 

On  those  points  it  is  wholly  impos- 
sible that  there  can  be  any  doubt 
whatever.  The  enemy  of  Christ  can- 
not, without  a  crime,  be  favoured,  still 
less  patronised  and  promoted,  by  the 
friend  of  Christ.  Now,  this  feeling  is 
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neither  prejudice  nor  persecution  :  it 
merely  takes  the  words  of  the  Jew 
himself;  and  it  would  not  force  him, 
by  the  slightest  personal  injury,  to 
change  the  slightest  of  his  opinions. 
It  is  merely  the  conduct  which  all 
who  were  unbiassed  by  gain,  or  uri- 
pervcrted  by  personal  objects,  would 
follow  in  any  common  act  of  life.  To 
give  power  to  the  Jew,  from  the  mo- 
tives of  pelf,  or  party,  or  through 
indifference,  is  criminal ;  and  it  is 
against  this  crime  that  we  protest, 
and  that  we  desire  to  guard  our  fellow 
Christian. 

We  must  now  rapidly  pass  through 
the  leading  points  of  the  question. 
The  Jew  is  a  "  condemned  man." 
More  than  three  thousand  years  ago, 
Moses,  in  pronouncing  the  future  his- 
tory of  the  people,  declared  that  a 
teacher  should  finally  be  sent  to  their 
nation,  like  himself,  a  man ;  and 
mingling  as  such  among  men,  to  give 
them  a  law,  not  in  clouds  and  thunders 
as  at  Sinai,  nor  written  in  tables  of 
stone,  nortixed  in  stern  ordinances,  but 
•written  in  the  heart,  and  acting  by  the 
understanding;  and  that,  if  they  re- 
jected him,  they  should  be  made 
nationally  to  answer  the  national 
crime  to  the  Almighty.  Him  they 
rejected,  and  the  rejection  has  been 
answered  by  national  ruin.  The  pro- 
phecy is  before  the  eye  of  the  world  ; 
the  fulfilment  is  also  before  the  eye 
of  the  world. 

The  Jew  is  an  undone  being,  if  there 
be  truth  in  the  words  of  inspiration. 
"  He  that  believetb.  in  the  Sou  hath 
everlasting  life  ;  and  he  that  believeth 
not  the  Son,  shall  not  see  life ;  but  the 
wrath  of  God  abideth  on  him."  (John 
iii.  35/36.)  What  right  have  we  to 
dispense  with  such  words?  The 
declaration  is  unequivocal ;  and  if 
there  be  a  compassionate  allowance 
for  the  barbarian,  who  has  no 
Bible  and  whom  the  gospel  has 
never  reached,  what  allowance  can 
there  be  for  the  Jew,  possessing  the 
Bible  and  living  in  the  sound  of  the 
gospel  ?  But  this  language  is  not 
alone.  We  have  the  declaration  of 
ruin  constantly  expressed  or  implied, 
"  Who  is  a  liar,  but  he  that  dcnietk 
that  Jesus  is  the  Christ?  Whosoever 
denicth  the  Son,  the  same  hath  not  the 
Father:'1  (1  John  ii.  22.) 

Are  those  denicrs  the  men  whom 
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the  Christian  is  to  take  into  the 
very  centre  of  his  political  favourit- 
ism ''.  Are  the  brands  of  Scripture  on 
the  national  forehead  to  be  scorned  by 
a  people  professing  obedience  to  the 
Divine  will?  Can  human  conception 
supply  a  stronger  proof  of  the  reality 
of  those  brands  than  the  condition  of 
the  Jews  ever  since  their  first  fulfil- 
ment, in  the  fall  of  Jerusalem — the 
terrible  reply  to  their  own  anathema, 
"  His  blood  be  on  us,  and  on  our 
children." 

What  is  the  state  of  the  Jew  him- 
self with  respect  to  sacred  things? 
Nothing  but  ignorance  can  speak  of 
the  reli(jiun  of  the  Jew.  So  far  as 
belongs  to  worship,  he  has  none. 
Sacrifice,  the  solemnisation  of  the 
three  great  festivals,  the  whole  cere- 
monial of  the  temple,  were  essential  to 
Judaism.  The  Jew  cannot  perform 
a  single  public  ceremonial  of  his  reli- 
gion. Sacrifice  was  supremely  essen- 
tial for  nearly  the  atonement  of  every 
fault  of  man  ;  but  it  could  be  offered 
only  in  the  Temple.  The  Temple  is 
gone.  What  now  becomes  of  his 
atonement? 

A  weak  attempt  is  made  to  answer 
this  tremendous  question,  by  referring 
to  the  condition  of  the  Jews  in  Baby- 
lon. But  what  comparison  can  exist 
between  a  captivity  prophetically 
limited  to  years  not  exceeding  a  single 
life,  passed  under  the  protection  of 
kings,  and  under  the  guardianship  of 
the  most  illustrious  man  of  Asia,  the 
prophet  Daniel,  cheered  by  prophecy 
and  miracle,  and  certain  of  return,  and 
the  eighteen  hundred  years'  banish- 
ment of  the  Jew  ?  What  comparison 
between  the  temporary  suspension  of 
the  national  worship,  and  the  unde- 
fined and  hopeless  duration  which 
seems  to  lie  before  the  Jewish  exile  ; 
and  which,  when  it  shall  close  at  last, 
will  extinguish  his  Judiasm,  will  show 
him  his  folly  only  by  stripping  the 
superstition  of  the  Rabbi  and  the  Tal- 
mud from  his  eyes,  and  will  awake 
him  at  once  to  the  extent  of  his 
error,  to  the  exercise  of  his  under- 
standing, and  to  the  worship  of  Chris- 
tianity? 

After  considerations  of  this  order, 
all  others  must  be  almost  trivial. 
But  the  common  declamation  on  the 
natural  right  of  the  Jew  to  be  repre- 
sented in  Parliament  is  verbiage. 
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But  the  Jew  is  actually  repre- 
sented, as  much  as  a  multitude  of 
other  interests  of  superior  importance 
are  represented.  Are  the  fifteen 
thousand  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England  (a  body  worth  all  the  Jews 
on  the  globe)  personally  represented  ? 
Are  the  millions  of  England  under 
twenty-one  represented  ?  One  might 
thus  go  through  the  great  industrious 
classes  of  England,  and  find  that,  out 
of  twenty  millions,  there  are  not  one 
million  electors.  And  what  claim 
have  a  class — who  come  to  this  coun- 
try only  to  make  money,  and  who 
make  nothing  but  money,  and  who, 
if  they  could  make  more  money  any- 
where else  on  the  earth,  would  go 
there  to-morrow — to  an  equality  of 
right  with  the  manly,  honest,  and 
attached  son  of  England,  every  day 
of  whose  life  adds  something  to  the 
comfort  or  the  credit  of  the  com- 
munity ? 

The  whole  and  sole  claim  of  the 
Jew  is,  that  some  of  his  party  are 
rich.  How  they  have  made  their 
riches,  or  how  they  spend  them,  is 
beneath  us  to  inquire.  But  what 
are  their  national  evidences,  even  of 
wealth,  it  might  be  difficult  to  dis- 
cover. They  exhibit  no  fruits  here, 
nor  anywhere.  It  has  been  often 
asked,  with  genuine  astonishment, 
what  signs  of  national  liberality  have 
ever  been  given  by  Jewish  wealth  in 
the  world?  What  contribution  does 
it  make,  or  has  it  ever  made,  to  the 
arts  that  decorate  life,  to  the  litera- 
ture that  enlightens  it,  or  to  those 
bold  and  commanding  services  by 
which  nations  are  raised  or  restored  V 
Where  are  the  picture  galleries,  or  the 
great  libraries,  the  great  institutions, 
erected  by  the  wealth  of  the  Jew? 
As  to  the  genius  which  endows  man- 
kind, for  generations  to  come,  with 
noble  inventions,  or  leaves  its  name 
behind  in  a  track  of  glory  to  posterity, 
who  ever  heard  of  it  among  the  Jews  ? 
Shopkeepers  of  London  have  planted 
its  vicinity  with  great  establishments, 
castles  of  charity,  magnificent  monu-- 
meuts  of  practical  religion,  to  which 
all  the  works  of  Jewish  bounty  are 
molehills.  The  Jews  have  an  hospi- 
tal and  a  few  schools, — and  there  the 
efflux  of  liberality  stops,  the  stream 
stagnates,  the  river  becomes  a  pond, 
and  the  pond  dries  away. 


It  is  remarkable,  and  may  be  a 
punitive  consequence,  that  there  is 
nothing  so  fugitive  as  the  wealth  of  the 
Jew.  There  is  perhaps  no  hereditary 
example  of  Jewish  wealth  in  the 
world.  In  England  we  have  seen 
opulent  firms,  but  they  have  never 
had  the  principle  of  permanency. 
Supposed  to  be  boundlessly  wealthy,  a 
blight  came,  and  every  leaf  dropt  off. 
One  powerful  firm  now  lords  it  over 
the  loan-market  of  Europe.  We  have 
no  desire  to  anticipate  the  future  ;  but 
what  has  become  of  all  its  predecessors 
in  this  country?  or  what  memorial 
have  they  all  left,  to  make  us  regret 
their  vanishing,  or  remember  their 
existence  ? 

Of  the  sudden  passion  with  which 
Ministers  have  snatched  the  Israelite 
to  their  bosom,  we  shall  leave  the  ex- 
planation until  their  day  of  penitence. 
As  poverty  makes  man  submit  to 
strange  companionship,  political  neces- 
sity may  make  a  Whig  Cabinet  stoop 
to  the  embrace  of  the  Jew.  The  re- 
source is  desperate,  but  the  exigency 
must  be  equally  so.  We  hail  the 
omen, — the  'grasp  at  straws  shows 
nothing  but  the  exhaustion  of  the 
swimmer. 

On  one  point  more  alone  we  shall 
touch.  It  is  of  a  graver  kind.  It  has 
been  the  source  of  a  kind  of  ignorant 
consideration  for  the  Jews,  that  pro- 
phecy speaks  of  their  future  restora- 
tion. But,  as  Jews  they  will  never  be 
restored.  In  the  last  days  some 
powerful  influence  of  the  Holy  Spirit 
will  impel  the  surviving  Jews  to  soli- 
cit an  admission  into  Christianity. 
How  many  or  how  few  will  survive 
the  predicted  universal  convulsion  of 
these  days,  is  not  for  man  to  tell ;  the 
terrible,  or  the  splendid,  catastrophes 
of  those  times  are  still  hidden  ;  but  no 
Jew  well  ever  dwell  in  the  presence 
of  the  patriarchs,  but  as  a  "  new 
creature" — a  being  cleared  from  the 
prejudices  of  his  exiled  fathers,  and 
by  supernatural  interposition  purified 
from  the  unbelief,  to  be  rescued  from 
the  ruin,  of  his  stiff-necked  people. 

The  measure  must  be  thrown  out 
by  the  awakened  power  of  public 
opinion.  We  must  not  indulge  our 
indolence  in  relying  on  the  House  of 
Lords.  They  may  do  their  duty,  but 
ice  must  do  ours.  The  Jew  must  not 
enter  the  Christian  Legislature. 
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THE  PICTTRKS  OK  THE  SKA.SOX. 


THE  taste  for  pictorial  art,  if  its 
progress  may  be  measured  by  the  op- 
portunity afforded  for  its  gratification, 
is  decidedly  upon  the  increase  in  this 
country.  In  London,  especially,  pic- 
tures of  one  class  or  other  form,  each 
successive  year,  a  larger  and  more 
important  item  in  the  sum  of  public 
amusements.  During  the  present 
season  of  1850  there  have  been  open, 
at  one  time,  four  exhibitions  consist- 
ing chiefly  of  oil  paintings,  two  numer- 
ous collections  of  water-colour  draw- 
ings, and  panoramas  and  dioramas  in 
unprecedented  number  and  of  unusual 
excellence.  These  last,  although  per- 
taining to  a  lower  walk  of  art,  have 
strong  claims  on  consideration  for 
their  scenic  truthfulness  and  artistic 
skill,  and  are  fairly  to  be  included  in 
an  estimate  of  the  state  of  public 
feeling  for  the  pictorial.  The  four 
first  exhibitions  alone  comprise  up- 
wards of  three  thousand  works  of  art, 
now  for  the  first  time  submitted  to 
public  inspection.  As  usual,  the  ex- 
hibition of  the  Royal  Academy  is  the 
most  important  and  deserving  of  atten- 
tion. Numerically,  the  Society  of 
British  Artists  claims  the  next  place  ; 
but  in  point  of  interest  it  must  yield 
precedence  to  the  British  Institution, 
now  for  some  weeks  closed,  and  also 
to  the  exhibition  of  an  association  of 
artists  which  has  installed  itself,  upon 
a  novel  principle,  and  under  the  title 
of  the  National  Institution,  in  a  build- 
ing constructed  for  its  accommodation, 
and  known  as  the  Portland  Gallery. 
It  were  for  some  reasons  desirable — 
it  certainly  would  be  favourable  to  the 
comparative  appreciation  of  merit — 
that,  as  at  Paris,  the  whole  of  the 
annual  harvest  of  pictures  should  be 
collected  in  one  edifice,  subject,  of 
course,  to  such  previous  examination 
by  a  competent  and  impartial  council, 
as  should  exclude  those  works  un- 
worthy of  exhibition.  But  such  a 
system,  however  pleasant  it  might  be 
found  by  the  public,  could  hardly  be 
made  agreeable  to  the  artists.  The 
most  indulgent  censorship,  excluding 
none  but  the  veriest  daubs — nay,  even 
the  plan  of  open  doors  to  all  comers, 
which  has  lately  clothed  a  portion  of 


the  walls  of  the  Republican  Louvre  with 
canvass  spoiled  by  ignorance  and  pre- 
sumption, would  fail  to  satisfy  artists 
and  their  friends.  In  London,  as  in 
Paris  under  the  old  system,  it  is  less 
the  question  of  admission  than  the  plac- 
ing of  the  pictures  that  is  the  source  of 
discontent.  The  excluded  conceal 
their  discomfiture  ;  the  misplaced 
grumble  loudly,  and  not  always  with- 
out reason,  especially  as  regards  the 
Academy  exhibition.  The  fault  may 
be  more  in  the  rooms  that  contain, 
than  in  the  men  who  place  the  pic- 
tures. Of  course  everybody  whose 
work  gets  into  the  Octagon  Room  feels 
aggrieved,  although  it  is  evident  that, 
as  long  as  that  ridiculous  nook  is  used 
to  contain  pictures,  some  unlucky 
artists  must  fill  it.  The  good 
places  in  the  other  rooms — limited  as 
is  the  extent  of  these  compared  to  the 
large  number  of  pictures  annually 
exhibited  in  them  —  cannot  be  very 
numerous,  although  they  may  be  mul- 
tiplied by  the  exercise  of  judgment, 
and  by  impartial  attention  to  the  re- 
quirements of  each  picture  as  regards 
light  and  elevation.  The  best  possible 
arrangement,  however,  will  fail  to 
please  everybody,  and  the  persons  to 
whom  falls  the  difficult  task  of  distri- 
buting a  thousand  or  fifteen  hundred 
pictures  over  the  Avails  of  a  suite  of 
rooms  inadequate  to  their  proper 
accommodation,  must  be  prepared  to 
endure  some  obloquy,  and  esteem 
themselves  fortunate  if  the  public  ac- 
quit them  of  flagrant  partiality  or 
negligence.  It  is  not  our  purpose  to 
dilate  on  this  oft -mooted  and  still 
vexed  question.  We  have  no  pole- 
mical intention  in  the  present  paper, 
in  which  we  shall  not  have  too  much 
space  to  note  down  a  few  of  the 
thoughts  that  suggested  themselves  to 
us  during  our  morning  wanderings 
amongst  the  throng  of  pictures  in  four 
exhibitions. 

The  great  event  of  the  artist's 
year,  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Royal  Academy,  is  of  course 
the  signal  for  a  Babel  of  opinions. 
The  question  which  on  all  sides  is 
heard :  What  sort  of  Exhibition  is 
this?  obtains  the  most  conflicting 
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replies.  People  are  too  apt  to  trust  to 
their  first  impressions,  and  to  indulge 
in  sweeping  censure  or  excessive  en- 
comium .  We  have  he  ard  this  year's  ex- 
hibition set  down  by  some  as  first-rate, 
by  others  as  exceedingly  poor.  Our 
own  opinion,  after  careful  examination 
and  consideration,  is,  that  it  has  rather 
less  than  the  average  amount  of  merit. 
This  we  believe  to  be  also  the  opinion 
of  the  majority  of  those  most  compe- 
tent to  judge.  There  is  certainly  an 
unusually  small  number  of  pictures  of 
striking  excellence  ;  nor  is  this  atoned 
for  by  any  marked  improvement  in 
those  artists  whose  works  can  claim 
but  a  second  rank.  One  circumstance 
unfavourable  to  the  interest  of  the 
exhibition  is  the  uncommonly  large 
number  of  portraits,  the  majority  of 
which  are  not  very  admirable  either 
in  subject  or  execution.  The  impres- 
sion, as  one  walks  through  the  rooms, 
is,  that  an  extraordinary  number  of 
ugly  or  uninteresting  persons  have  got 
themselves  painted  by  careless  or  in- 
different artists.  Of  landscapes  there 
seem  to  be  fewer  than  usual — certainly 
fewer  good  ones.  Some  of  the  best 
of  this  class  of  painters  have  contri- 
buted to  other  exhibitions.  On  the 
other  hand,  historical,  scriptural,  and 
dramatic  subjects  are  numerous,  but 
not  in  many  cases  have  they  been 
treated  with  very  great  success. 
One  of  the  foremost  pictures  in  the 
Exhibition — certainly  the  one  about 
which  most  curiosity  has  been  excited 
—  is  Edwin  Landseer's  Dialogue  at 
Waterloo.  We  are  unfeigned  admirers 
of  Mr  Landseer's  genius,  but  we  do 
not  think  this  one  of  his  happiest 
efforts.  There  is  much  fashion  in. 
these  matters ;  people  are  very  apt 
to  be  led  away  by  a  name,  and  to  fall 
into  ecstasies  before  a  picture  simply 
because  it  is  by  a  great  painter.  We 
believe  it  impossible  for  Edwin  Land- 
seer  to  paint  anything  that  shall  not 
have  great  merit,  but  he  is  certainly 
most  felicitous  when  confining  himself 
to  what  is  strictly  speaking  his  own 
style.  We  do  not  think  him  successful 
as  a  portrait  painter.  His  Marchioness 
of  Douro  does  less  than  justice  to  the 
beautiful  original.  As  to  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  it  is  a  failure ;  espe- 
cially if,  as  we  are  assured,  it  is  in- 
tended to  be  his  portrait  as  he  now 
is.  We  certainly  cannot  admire 


the  burly  figure  and  swarthy  com- 
plexion of  Mr  Landseer's  Duke,  which 
gives  us  the  idea  of  a  younger  and 
more  robust  man  than  him  itis  intended 
to  represent.  We  should  be  dis- 
posed to  object  to  the  strained  appear- 
ance of  the  downward-pointing  hand  ; 
but  the  gesture  is  said  to  be  one  habi- 
tual to  the  original,  and  of  course  the 
painter  was  right  to  preserve  charac- 
ter, even  at  the  cost  of  grace.  The 
less  prominent  portion  of  the  picture 
is  the  most  to  our  taste — the  peasants 
and  child,  the  dogs  and  game,  and  the 
plough  horses  with  their  old  driver. 
We  are  not  quite  clear  as  to  what  it 
all  means  ;  some  of  the  objects  seem- 
ing rather  to  have  been  dragged  in 
than  naturally  to  have  come  thither; 
the  tablecloth  spread  in  the  ploughed 
field  appearing  rather  out  of  character, 
and  the  left-hand  corner  of  the  picture 
having  altogether  somewhat  of  a 
crowded  aspect :  but  these  arc  trifles 
not  worth  dwelling  upon.  The  paint- 
ing is  evidently  unfinished.  The 
subject  of  Mr  Landseer's  second  pic- 
ture, a  shepherd  digging  the  stragglers 
from  his  flock  out  of  a  snow-drift,  is 
of  less  interest  than  that  of  his  larger 
work  ;  but,  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
it  claims  higher  praise.  His  snow  is 
admirable,  the  tender  gray  tints  are 
full  of  light,  and  distributed  with 
surpassing  skill ;  and  the  earnest 
laborious  face  of  the  delving  peasant  is 
very  vigorous  and  characteristic.  Mr 
Landseer  is  so  accurate  an  observer  of 
brute  nature  that  it  is  with  extreme 
caution  we  venture  to  criticise  his 
animals,  but  we  must  say  that  the 
wool  of  his  sheep  in  this  painting  has 
a  hard  and  cork-like  look.  Upon  the 
whole  it  is  a  question  with  us,  when 
we  revert  to  some  of  this  artist's 
former  productions,  whether  he  is 
painting  as  carefully  as  he  used  to  do. 
Looking  at  his  Waterloo  Dialogue,  we 
say  no ;  but  an  affirmative  starts  to 
our  lips  when  we  examine  his  last  and 
smallest  picture  in  this  year's  Exhibi- 
tion, Lady  Murchison's  dog.  With 
this  the  most  fastidious  would  be 
troubled  to  find  fault.  It  is  a  gem  of 
admirable  finish.  If  Mr  Landseer's 
power  of  drawing,  in  the  grander  con- 
tours of  his  designs,  were  equal  to  the 
skill  he  displays  in  the  details,  he 
would  leave  nothing  to  desire. 
Mr  Maclise  has  two  pictures  in 
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this  exhibition.     There  is  scarcely  an 
Knglish  artist  living  concerning  whom 
we  are  more  embarrassed  to  make 
up  our  minds,  than   concerning   the 
painter  of  The  Spirit  of  Justice  and 
The  Cross  of  Green  Spectacles.     His 
merits    and    defects    are  alike   very 
great,  and  unfortunately  he  delays  to 
amend  the  latter — if  indeed  it  be  in 
his  power  so  to  do.     His  first-named 
and  larger  picture,  whilst  it  contains 
much  to  admire,  leaves  a  great  deal 
to  be  desired.     To  us  it  is  a  vexa- 
tious performance.  We  cannot  look  at 
it  without  admitting  it  to  be  the  work 
of  no  ordinary  artist,  and  we  feel  the 
more  annoyed  at  the  mannerism  that 
detracts  from  its  merit.    Mr  Maclise 
has  fertility  of  invention  and  power  of 
design,  but  there  is  a  deficiency  of 
true  artistical  feeling  in  his  execution. 
We  cannot  coincide,  besides,  with  the 
notion  which   he,    in   common  with 
many  others,  seems  to  entertain,  that 
fresco  painting  precludes  chiaroscuro. 
In  The  Spirit  of  Justice  there  are  some 
good  faces ;  but  there  are  more  that 
are  unnecessarily  ugly,  and  several 
of  faulty  expression.    Justice  has  a 
line  countenance  and  altogether  pleases 
us  well.    The  widow's  face  is  hard 
and  nnflcsh-like  ;    the  accuser,  who 
drags  the  murderer  before  the  tribunal, 
and  displays  a  bloody  dagger  as  evi- 
dence of  guilt,  and  the  free  citizen 
who  unrolls  the  charter  of  liberty,  are 
anything  but  admirable.   The  accuser 
looks  more  like  an  informer  than  an 
avenger.     Nothing  can  be  more  un- 
favourable to  the  face  than  the  sort 
of  scrubby,   colourless,     thinly-sown 
stubble  with  which   his  chin  is  pro- 
vided,   as   a  contrast,   we  presume, 
with  the  dark  hirsute,  countenance  of 
the     criminal,    who,    deducting    the 
beard,  might  pass  for  a  portrait  of  Mr 
Macready,  of  one  of  whose  favourite 
attitudes  the  position  of  the  head  and 
shoulders    particularly    reminds    us. 
"With  all  its  defects,  however,  this  is 
by  far  the  best  of  Mr  Maclise's  two 
pieces.     The  Cross  of  Spectacles  we 
consider  a  failure.     It  is  a  gross  of 
spectacles,  and  little  besides.  The  first 
thing  that  catches  the  eye  is  Moses' 
unlucky  bargain.    There  they  are,  the 
twelve  do/en,  in  green  cases*  and  with 
plated  rims.  We  submit  that  the  first 
thing  which  should  attract  the  eye  is 
the  countenances  of  the  actors  hi  the 


scene.  Owing  to  their  tameness  of 
expression,  these,  which  should  be 
prominent,  are  almost  subordinate  to 
the  inanimate  details  of  the  apurt- 
ment.  Unimportant  as  it  is,  we  are 
inclined  to  prefer  the  recess,  and  the 
peep  through  the  window,  to  any 
other  part  of  the  picture.  There  is 
an  airiness  and  transparency  in  that 
corner  of  the  canvass,  which  we  in 
vain  seek  elsewhere.  The  general 
etlect  is  very  hard.  The  hair  of 
Moses  and  the  little  boy  is  as  un- 
like hair  as  it  well  can  be :  we 
remember  to  have  seen  something 
very  like  it  upon  a  tea-tray.  These 
are  technical  objections.  But  Mr 
Maclise  may  rely  upon  it  that  he 
lacks  the  keen  perception  of  humour 
indispensable  to  the  artist  who  would 
illustrate  Goldsmith. 

Amongst  the  scriptural  and  mytho- 
logical paintings,  those  of  Mr  Patten 
and  Mr  F.  K.  Pickersgill  attract  at 
least  as  much  notice  as  they  deserve. 
Besides  portraits,  Mr  Patten  has  con- 
tributed three  pictures.  His  Sus- 
annah and  the  Elders  is  remarkable 
as  being  the  most  decidedly  indecent 
picture  exhibited  this  year.  The 
subject  is  not  a  very  pleasing  one, 
and,  to  our  thinking,  has  been  painted 
quite  often  enough.  But  this  is  not 
the  question.  Mr  Patten  has  put  his 
version  of  it  out  of  the  pale  of  pro- 
priety by  his  mode  of  handling  it. 
There  is  nothing  classical  in  his  treat- 
ment, nothing  to  redeem  or  elevate 
the  nudity  and  associations  of  the 
subject.  His  Susannah  is  simply  a 
naked  English  girl,  with  a  pretty 
face,  an  immaculate  cuticle,  and  some- 
thing exceedingly  voluptuous  in  the 
form  and  arrangement  of  her  limbs. 
There  is  no  novelty  of  conception  in 
the  picture,  nor  any  particular  merit 
except  the  colouring,  which  is  good, 
but  not  equal  to  that  in  No.  440, 
Jiacchus  discort-rmy  the  Use  of  the 
Crape.  This  is  a  pleasanter  subject, 
cleverly  treated,  displaying  more  ori- 
ginality and  much  better  taste.  The 
llesh-tints  are  capital,  and  the  picture 
altogether  does  credit  to  the  painter. 
Venus  and  Cupid,  by  the  same  artist, 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  aplaster-of- 
Paris  dove  of  an  extraordinarily  bril- 
liant and  very  unnatural  effect.  As 
to  Mr  F.  11.  Pickersgill,  we  should 
like  his  pictures  better  if  he  would 
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not  imitate  poor  Etty,  whose  memory, 
be  it  parenthetically  observed,  has 
been   little  regarded  by  those  who 
have  exhibited  that  most  coarse  and 
unpleasant  picture,    The   Toilet,  No. 
276,    a    specimen    of   the    deceased 
artist's  worst  manner.     Mr  Pickers- 
gill's  Samson  Betrayed  is,  there  is  no 
denying  it,  a  very  unsatisfactory  com  - 
position.      His  red-haired  Dalilah  is 
graceless  and  characterless.    Samson, 
recumbent  in  an  attitude  in  which  no 
man  ever  slept  soundly,  seems  pre- 
vented only  by  a  miracle  from  slip- 
ping off  her  knees.    Two  girls,  instead 
of  getting   to    a  safe   distance,   are 
hugging  each  other  in  terror  within 
reach  of  the  giant's  arm.    There  is 
scarcely   an   attitude  in  the  picture 
that  is  not  strained.     In  the  concep- 
tion there  is  an  utter  want  of  novelty 
of  circumstance.     The  whole  picture 
is  deficient  in  originality.     The  eye 
wanders  over  it,  seeking  some  feature 
of  special  interest  or  striking  beauty 
whereon  to  dwell,  and   finds    none. 
Mr    Pickersgill    has   good   qualities, 
but  the   spark  of  fancy  and   genius 
which  alone  can  complete  the  great 
painter,  is,  we  fear,  wanting  in  his 
composition. 

We  turn  with  pleasure  to  Leslie's 
pictures.  Were  we  disposed  to  find 
fault  with  this  very  agreeable  artist, 
our  objections  could  only  be  technical. 
With  want  of  imagination,  and  feeling 
for  beauty,  none  can  tax  him.  Two 
of  his  three  pictures  contain  the  sweet- 
est female  faces  in  this  exhibition. 
How  admirably  has  he  interpreted 
Shakspeare's  description  of  Beatrice 
stealing  to  the  woodbine  bower,  to 
play  the  eavesdropper  on  Hero  and 
Ursula. 

"  Look  where  Beatrice,  like  a  lapwing,  runs 
Close  by  the  gionnd." 

The  painter  has  exactly  rendered  the 
poet's  graceful  idea.  As  she  glides 
along,  we  seem  to  detect  the  slight  nut- 
ter and  palpitation  attendant  on  the 
clandestine  movement.  Expression 
and  attitude  are  alike  charming.  Sophia 
Western  deserves  even  higher  praise. 
She  is  indeed  a  lovely  creature.  Tom 
Jones  bids  her  behold  herself  in  the 
mirror,  and  say  whether  such  aface  and 
form  do  not  guarantee  his  fidelity.  -It  is 
altogether  a  most  agreeable  composi- 
tion ;  and  if  we  have  any  fault  to  find, 


it  is  with  the  face  of  the  enamoured 
foundling,  which  wants  refinement,  and 
has  a  sort  of  overgrown  schoolboy's 
ruddy  fulness.  Katherine  of  Arragon 
beseeching  Capucius  to  convey  to 
Henry  VIII.  her  last  recommendation 
of  her  daughter  and  servants  to  his 
goodness,  is  the  most  important  of  Mr 
Leslie's  pictures ;  and  although  by 
many  it  will  not  be  deemed  the  most 
attractive,  none  can  deny  it  great  merit 
and  interest.  The  suffering  coun- 
tenance of  Katherine,  and  the  tearful 
faces  of  her  attendants,  are  full  of 
expression.  The  ambassador  is  rather 
tame,  and  one  scarcely  recognises  in 
his  face  or  bearing  the  energy  with 
which  he  vows  to  do  the  bidding  of  the 
unhappy  queen. 

Mr  Eastlake  has  one  scriptural  and 
one  historical  picture  in  this  year's 
exhibition.  A  passage  from  Sis- 
mondi,  telling  the  escape  of  an 
Italian  noble  and  his  wife  from 
the  persecution  of  the  Duke  of 
Milan,  has  suggested  the  latter, 
which  is  painted  for  the  Vernon  Gal- 
lery. There  is  some  good  expression 
in  the  faces  in  this  picture,  which  has 
more  interest  and  novelty  than  its 
companion  The  Good  Samaritan,  and 
also  greater  vigour.  Both  show  the 
hand  of  the  experienced  and  skilful 
artist,  although  perhaps  neither  can 
be  classed  amongst  the  best  things  he 
has  produced.  We  should  gladly  see 
a  little  more  nerve  in  Mr  Eastlakc's 
style,  and  this  we  think  might  be 
advantageously  combined  with  his 
beautiful  transparency  of  colouring, 
and  other  excellent  qualities  as  a 
painter.  There  is  no  diminution  in  the 
purity  of  style  and  thought  which  has 
always  been  one  of  his  finest  charac- 
teristics. 

Mr  Frith  is  an  improving  artist. 
There  is  humour  and  progress  in  No. 
543,  a  scene  from  Goldsmith's  Good- 
natured  Man.  Mr  Honeyivood  intro- 
duces the  bailiffs  to  Miss  RicJiland  as 
Ms  friends.  He  must  beware,  how- 
ever, of  running  into  caricature  in 
subjects  of  this  kind.  The  bailiffs 
are  perhaps  a  little  overdone.  Miss 
Richland  has  a  very  pretty  face,  but 
she  looks  more  like  a  soubrette  or 
smart  actress  than  a  woman  of  fashion. 
Mr  Frith's  other  picture,  Sancho 
proving  to  the  duchess  that  Don 
Quixote  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  table, 
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is  well  painted,  and,  in  a  technical 
point  of  view,  it  must  be  spoken  of 
with  respect.  He  has  not  been  quite  so 
successful  as  we  should  have  expected 
in  the  expression  of  the  faces, — that 
of  the  duke  excopted,  which  is  a  good 
and  thoroughly  Spanish  countenance, 
with  its  habitual  gravity  disturbed  by 
Saucho's  quaint  humour  and  his 
master's  manifest  distress.  But  paint- 
ing ladies  is  not  Mr  Frith's  forte. 
His  duchess  is  pretty,  but  there  is  a 
want  of  aristocratic  distinction  in  her 
face  and  bearing  ;  and  as  to  the  ladies 
grouped  behind  her  chair,  they  are 
cookmaids  in  masquerade.  Very  few 
living  artists,  besides  Leslie,  should 
venture  upon  Sancho.  We  will  not 
say  that  Mr  Frith  is  not  one  of  those 
few,  but  his  delineation  of  the  shrewd 
esquire,  although  very  humorous,  is 
rather  coarse,  and  he  has  made  him 
ragged  and  filthy  to  an  unnecessary 
degree.  The  vexation  and  embar- 
rassment of  Don  Quixote  are  ludi- 
crously portrayed. 

Four  very  small,  very  unpretending 
pictures  by  Thomas  Webster,  11. A., 
must  be  sought  for,  but,  when  found, 
cannot  fail  to  be  admired.  They  arc 
a  feature,  and  a  very  charming  one, 
of  this  year's  Exhibition.  High  finish 
and  truth  to  nature  are  their  chief 
characteristics.  Mr  Webster  is  get- 
ting quite  into  the  Ostade  manner. 
His  colouring,  too,  is  admirable.  No. 
51  is  a  boy  in  a  chimney  corner, 
supping  pottage,  with  an  old  woman 
knitting  opposite  to  him.  Both  faces 
are  excellent,  and  full  of  character. 
A  Cherry  Seller  is  a  perfect  bijou — the 
woman  weighing  out  the  fruit ;  the 
boys,  looking  on  with  eager  eyes  and 
watering  mouths  ;  the  fruit  itself,  with 
its  Dutch  nicety  of  finish  : — altogether 
it  is  a  most  desirable  picture,  such  as 
one  can  hardly  pass,  even  for  the 
twentieth  time,  without  pausing  for 
another  view.  A  Peasant's  Home  is 
upon  the  whole  too  gray,  and  perhaps 
the  least  attractive  of  the  four  ;  but  in 
the  Farmhouse  Kitchen  are  a  couple  of 
figures,  a  farmer  and  his  dame,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  better,  either 
in  colour  or  expression.  Mr  Webster 
shows  great  taste  and  judgment  in 
adhering  to  a  pleasing  simplicity, 
without  ever  falling  into  quaintness 
or  affectation.  And  it  is  a  study  for 
a  young  artist  to  observe  the  skill 
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with  which  he  throws  his  lights,  and 
the  transparency  and  absence  of 
jxtinti/uess  (to  borrow  a  term  from  the 
studio)  which  characterise  his  pic- 
tures. 

Mr  Solomon  Hart's  Kitchen  Interior 
at  Maufield  will  not  do  after  Webster. 
This,  however,  is  one  of  the  least 
important  of  his  six  pictures,  which 
comprise  two  other  interiors,  two 
he'uls,  and  a  Jewish  festival.  This 
last  is  perhaps  the  best  picture  he  has 
painted.  The  MSS.  of  the  Penta- 
teuch are  being  carried  round  the  sy- 
nagogue at  Leghorn,  amidst  chanting 
of  hymns.  There  is  a  strong  devo- 
tional character  in  many  of  the  faces  ; 
and,  as  a  work  of  art,  the  picture  is 
more  than  respectable.  The  interest 
of  the  subject  is  a  question  of  taste. 
For  us,  we  confess,  it  possesses  very 
little  attraction  ;  and  the  Jewish  phy- 
siognomy, so  strong!}'  marked  as  it  is 
in  all  the  occupants  of  the  synagogue, 
is,  to  our  thinking,  incompatible  with 
beauty.  We  do  not  much  admire 
either  A  Virtuoso  or  Arnolfo  di  Lapo. 
The  latter  is  the  best  of  the  two  :  the 
former,  carefully  painted,  is  merely  an 
ordinary-looking  Jew. 

What  can  we  say  of  Mr  Turner  ? 
Perhaps  we  had  better  content  our- 
selves with  mentioning  that  he  has 
four  pictures  in  the  Exhibition,  all  in 
his  latest  manner,  all  illustrative  of 
that  far-famed,  but,  unfortunately, 
unpublished  poem,  The  Fallacies  of 
Hope,  and  all  proving  the  fallacy  of 
the  hope  we  annually  cherish  that  he 
will  abjure  his  eccentricities,  and  re- 
vert to  the  style  which  justly  gained 
him  his  high  reputation.  It  were  ab- 
surd of  us  to  attempt  to  criticise  his 
present  productions,  for  to  us  they  are 
unintelligible  ;  and,  judging  from  the 
extremely  puzzled  looks  we  see  fixed 
upon  them,  we  suspect  that  not  many 
of  those  who  pause  for  their  examina- 
tion are  more  successful  than  our- 
selves in  deciphering  their  meaning, 
and  in  appreciating  the  beauties  which 
a  few  stanch  adherents  pretend  to  dis- 
cover in  those  strange  compounds  of 
red,  white,  and  yellow.  What  if  Mi- 
Turner  were  to  seek  his  inspirations 
elsewhere  than  in  the  aforesaid  MS.  ? 
Can  it  be  that  the  poet's  halting  verse 
influences  the  painter's  vagaries?  From 
the  specimens  afforded  us,  we  are  not 
inclined  to  think  highly  of  The  Fallacies 
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of  Hope.      Take  the  following,    ex- 
empli gratia  : — 
"  Beneath  the  morning  mist 

Mercury  waited  to  tell  him  of  his  neglected 
fleet." 

And  this — 

'•  Fallacious  Hope  beneath  the  moon's  pale 

crescent  shone, 
Dido  listened  to  Troy  being  lost  and  won." 

Enough  of  such  poetry,  and  enough, 
as  far  as  we  arc  concerned,  of  a  great 
painter's  unfortunate  aberrations. 

Apropos  of  aberrations,  we  have  a 
word  to  say,  which  may  as  well  be 
said  here  as  elsewhere.  Affectation, 
however,  is  a  more  suitable  word  for 
the  mountebank  proceedings  of  a 
small  number  of  artists,  who,  stimu- 
lated by  their  own  conceit,  and 
by  the  applause  of  a  few  foolish  per- 
sons, are  endeavouring  to  set  up  a 
school  of  their  own.  We  allude, 
to  the  pre-Raphaclites.  Let  not 
Messrs  Millais,  Hunt,  Ilosetti,  & 
Co.  suppose,  because  we  give  them 
an  early  place  in  this  imperfect  review 
of  the  exhibitions,  that  we  concede  to 
them  an  undue  importance.  As  to 
admiration,  we  shall  presently  make 
them  aware  IIOTV  far  we  entertain  that 
feeling  towards  them.  Meanwhile,  let 
them  not  plume  themselves  on  a  place 
amongst  men  of  genius.  Just  as  well 
might  they  experience  an  exaltation 
of  their  horns,  because  their  absurd  and 
pretentious  productions  get  casually 
hung  next  to  pictures  by  Landseer  or 
Webster.  It  appears  they  have  got 
into  their  wise  heads  certain  notions 
that  the  ideal  of  expression  is  to  be 
found  in  the  works  of  the  artists  who 
flourished  previously  to  Raphael.  And 
they  have  accordingly  set  to  work  to 
imitate  those  early  masters,  not  only 
in  the  earnestness  of  purpose  visible 
in  their  productions,  but  in  their  errors, 
crudities,  and  imperfections — renoun- 
cing, in  fact,  the  progress  that  since 
then  has  been  made  ;  rejecting  the  ex- 
perience of  centuries,  to  revert  for 
models,  not  to  art  in  its  prime,  but  to 
art  in  its  uncultivated  infancy.  And  a 
nice  business  they  make  of  it.  Re- 
gardless of  anatomy  and  drawing, 
they  delight  in  ugliness  and  revel  in 
diseased  aspects.  Mr  Dante  Rosetti, 
one  of  the  high-priests  of  this  retro- 
grade school,  exhibits  at  the  Portland 
Gallery.  Messrs  Millais  and  Hunt 
favour  the  saloons  of  the  Academy. 


Ricketty  children,  emaciation  and 
deformity  constitute  their  chief  stock 
in  trade.  They  apparently  select  bad 
models,  and  then  exaggerate  their 
badness  till  it  is  out  of  all  nature.  We 
can  hardly  imagine  anything  more 
ugly,  graceless,  and  unpleasant  than 
Mr  Millais'  picture  of  Christ  in  the 
carpenter's  shop.  Such  a  collection 
of  splay  feet,  puffed  joints,  and  mis- 
shapen limbs  was  assuredly  never  be- 
fore made  within  so  small  a  compass. 
We  have  great  difficulty  in  believing 
a  report  that  this  nnpleasing  and 
atrociously  affected  picture  lias  found 
a  purchaser  at  a  high  price.  Another 
specimen,  from  the  same  brush,  inspires 
rather  laughter  than  disgust.  A  Fer- 
dinand of  most  ignoble  physiognomy 
is  being  lured  by  a  pea-green  monster 
intended  for  Ariel  ;  whilst  a  row  of 
sprites,  such  as  it  takes  a  Millais  to 
devise,  watch  the  operation  with  tur- 
quoise eyes.  It  would  occupy  more 
room  than  the  thing  is  worth  to  ex- 
pose all  the  absurdity  and  imperti- 
nence of  this  work.  Mr  Hunt's  picture 
of  a  Christian  Missionary  sheltered 
from  Druid  pursuit  is  in  as  ridiculous 
taste  as  any  of  the  group. 

From  such  monstrosities  it  is  a 
relief  to  turn  to  Mr  Frank  Stone's 
graceful  creations.  He  also  has  taken 
a  subject  from  the  second  scene  in  the 
Tempest,  No.  342,  Miranda's  first 
sight  of  Ferdinand.  Compared  with 
Mr  Millais'  Ferdinand,  that  of  Mi- 
Stone  is  a  demigod.  Estimated  by  its 
intrinsic  merits,  it  strikes  us  as  a  little 
theatrical — rather  too  much  of  the 
stage-player  in  the  air  and  attitude. 
Miranda  has  a  sweet  and  youthful 
face ;  Prospero  is  too  young,  and  does 
not  look  his  part.  This  is  not  one  of 
Mr  Stone's  happiest  efforts,  but  it  is 
a  nice  picture,  and  we  prefer  it  to  his 
other  in  the  same  exhibition,  The 
Gardener's  Daughter,  a  young  lady 
attitudinising  under  a  rose-tree,  with 
a  pair  of  admiring  swains  in  the  dis- 
tance. This  artist  is  too  apt  to  give 
his  male  lovers  a  sickly  look,  as  if  their 
love  disagreed  with  them.  The  best 
picture  he  has  shown  this  year  is  one 
in  the  British  Institution — Sympathy 
— two  very  pretty  maidens,  with  an 
expression  of  pleasing  sentiment  in 
their  faces.  Barring  a  little  occasional 
mannerism,  Mr  Stone  is  a  very  de- 
lightful painter  ;  and  in  our  opinion, 
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if  he  had  had  his  deserts,  he  would 
some  time  since  have  been  a  member 
of  the  Academy.  Were  it  not  invi- 
dious, we  could  cite  a  few,  who  write 
Associate  after  their  names,  who  have 
less  claim  than  he  has  to  that  hono- 
rary distinction.  Mr  Stone  has  a  great 
deal  of  fancy,  a  fine  feeling  for  the 
beautiful,  and  we  are  indebted  to  him 
for  many  charming  compositions  and 
lovely  female  faces.  And  certainly 
if  popularity  be  a  test  of  merit,  which 
we  admit  is  not  always  the  case,  he 
ought  years  ago  to  have  figured  in  the 
list  of  Academicians. 

That  very  conscientious  and  care- 
fid  artist,  Mr  Charles  Landseer,  has 
a  pretty  and  well-painted  Girl  in  a 
Hop-garden,  and  a  larger  and  still 
better  picture — perhaps  the  best  he 
has  for  some  years  produced  —  of 
sEsop,  surrounded  by  several  of  the 
animals  celebrated  in  his  fables. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  quiet  humour 
and  nice  finish  in  this  picture  :  the 
figure  and  face  of  the  hump-backed 
fabulist,  and  those  of  a  girl,  who 
seems  admiringly  to  listen  to  his  al- 
legorical wisdom,  arc  exceedingly 
good.  Mr  Dyce  has  only  one  pic- 
ture, and  really  that  had  been  as  well 
away.  An  ugly  Jacob  is  protruding 
his  lips  to  kiss  a  vulgar  Rachel. 
The  colouring  is  hard  and  bad,  and 
there  is  a  pervading  gray  tint 
which  is  not  natural.  We  hope  Mr 
Dyce,  R.A.,  can  do  better  things 
than  this.  We  prefer  Mr  Cope's 
King  Lear,  which  has  considerable 
merit.  There  is  fine  expression  in 
the  old  monarch's  head.  Cordelia 
pleases  us  less;  and  perhaps,  upon  the 
whole,  the  best  figures  in  the  picture 
are  those  of  the  musicians  and  singers. 
There  is  a  something  in  this  painting 
that  reminds  us  of  Maclise.  Of  Mi- 
Cope's  other  pictures,  Milton's  Dream 
has  a  nice  tone  of  colour;  and  the 
two  sketches  for  fresco  of  Prince 
Henry's  submission  to  Judge  Gas- 
coigne,  and  the  Black  Prince  receiving 
the  order  of  the  Garter,  are  spi- 
rited and  good.  Mr  Redgrave's 
principal  picture  is  No.  233.  The 
Afarrjuis  having  chosen  patient  Gri- 
stlda  for  Ins  wife,  causes  the  court 
htdics  to  dress  her  in  her  father'1  s  cot- 
tage. Griselda  has  a  pretty  face,  and 
sits  in  an  easy,  graceful  attitude  :  the 
ladies  are  coarse,  and  the  expression 


of  scorn  upon  their  countenances  is 
theatrical  and  affected.  The  heads  of 
some  of  them  are  too  big,  and  out  of 
proportion  with  their  bodies.  The 
Child's  Prayer,  by  the  same  artist,  is 
a  pleasing  picture  ;  well  painted,  par- 
ticularly the  woman's  head  and  hand, 
which  latter  has  a  look  of  Rubens. 
Mr  E.  M.  Ward  has  two  pictures  of 
very  different  subjects.  Isaac  Walton 
Angling  hardly  claims  any  particular 
notice  ;  James  If.  receiving  the.  Neivs 
of  the  Landing  of  the  Prince  of  Orange 
in  1688,  has  more  pretension  and 
greater  merit.  ]t  certainly  contains 
good  painting :  the  grouping  of  the 
figures  and  the  expression  of  some  of 
the  faces  are  also  praiseworthy  ;  but 
yet  it  hardly  satisfies  us.  The  queen's 
face  and  attitude,  as  she  advances, 
already  sympathising  with  the  agita- 
tion visible  on  his  countenance,  to 
her  husband's  side,  are  very  charming. 
James's  physiognomy  is  almost  too 
much  discomposed  to  accord  with  the 
passage  from  Dalrymple  quoted  by 
Mr  Ward.  And  it  strikes  us,  al- 
though this  may  seem  hypercritical, 
that  there  is  something  ludicrous  in 
the  eternal  suspension  in  the  air  of 
the  letter  that  he  has  just  allowed 
to  escape  from  his  fingers.  Upon  the 
whole,  however,  this  is  a  clever  pic- 
ture, and,  as  far  as  we  had  opportu- 
nity of  observing,  it  attracts  a  very 
full  share  of  public  attention  ;  al- 
though that  is  no  criterion  of  merit,  so 
large  a  proportion  of  the  loungers 
through  an  exhibition  being  more 
readily  attracted  by  a  piquant  sub- 
ject than  by  artistical  skill.  And 
probably  no  subjects  arc  more  gene- 
rally popular  than  those  that  may  be 
styled  the  homely-historical;  scenes  in 
the  private  apartments  of  royalty;  the 
personal  adventures  and  perils  of 
princes,  whether  in  the  palace  or  the 
prison — on  the  steps  of  the  throne  or 
the  verge  of  the  scaffold.  There  is  a 
fair  sprinkling  of  such  pictures  in  the 
four  exhibitions  now  under  notice;  and 
as  we  have  no  pretension  to  be  other- 
wise than  exceedingly  desultory  in 
this  article,  whose  limits,  and  the 
heterogeneous  subject,  preclude  our 
being  otherwise,  we  will  at  once  dis- 
pose of  such  of  them  as  deserve  no- 
tice, and  have  not  already  received 
it,  commencing,  in  order  of  catalogue, 
with  Delaroche's  picture  of  Cromwell 
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looking  at  the  dead  body  of  Charles  I. 
This  is  a  picture  concerning  which  the 
most  conflicting  opinions  have  been 
uttered.  It  has  received  fulsome 
praise  and  unwarranted  abuse.  Some 
have  lauded  it  as  perfection  merely 
because  it  is  by  Paul  Delaroche ; 
others  have  decried  it  with  a  viru- 
lence and  injustice  warranting  the 
suspicion  that  some  envious  brother 
of  the  brush  had  temporarily  aban- 
doned the  palette  for  the  pen,  and 
applied  himself  to  slander  merit  he 
himself  was  hopeless  of  equalling. 
We  arc  aware  but  of  two  valid  ob- 
jections that  can  fairly  be  made  to  the 
picture.  The  subject  is  certainly 
ghastly  and  horrid  ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  rendered  as  little  so 
as  possible  by  the  consummate  skill 
and  good  taste  of  its  treatment.  And 
none,  we  think,  but  the  very  fastidi- 
ous, will  dwell  upon  this  point.  The 
other  objection  (technical  only)  is  to 
the  coppery  tone  of  colouring  of  cer- 
tain parts  of  the  picture,  particularly 
of  the  flesh.  This  premised,  we  are 
aware  of  little  else  that  can  fairly  be 
alleged  against  this  very  fine  picture. 
The  countenance  of  Cromwell  cer- 
tainly does  not  agree  with  the  most 
authentic  portraits  that  have  been 
handed  down  to  us,  or  with  the 
written  and  traditional  accounts  of 
his  features.  The  artist  has  idealised 
his  hero — has  abridged  his  nose,  in- 
creased his  under  jaw,  and  thrown 
nearly  the  whole  expression  of  the 
face  into  and  around  the  mouth.  M. 
Delaroche  having  taken  such  liber- 
ties, we  ought  to  be  particularly 
grateful  to  him  that  he  has  not  gone 
farther,  and,  in  aiming  at  a  great 
effect,  fallen  into  exaggeration.  Out 
of  twenty  French  artists,  nineteen, 
we  suspect,  would  have  given  us, 
with  the  strong  and  dangerous  temp- 
tation of  so  striking  a  subject,  an 
unpleasant  caricature.  It  has  been 
objected  that  the  face  is  deficient  in 
character  and  expression,  and  would 
perfectly  suit  any  one  of  Cromwell's 
Ironsides,  who  through  curiosity 
should  have  lifted  the  lid  of  the 
deceased  monarch's  coffin.  It  is,  to 
our  thinking,  an  evidence  of  skill  on 
the  part  of  the  painter  thus  to  have 
left  the  expression  doubtful — a  mat- 
ter of  speculation  to  the  beholder. 
We  interpret  it  as  merely  meditative. 


Any  emotion  it  includes  is  one  of 
exultation  at  the  great  and  important 
step  the  Usurper  has  made  in  his  up- 
ward progress.  Of  pity  or  remorse 
there  is  no  trace. 

The  next  picture  in  the  Exhibition 
of  the  Academy,  of  the  class  at  pre- 
sent under  notice,  that  particularly 
caught  our  eye,  is  No.  491,  The 
Burial  of  the  two  sons  of  Edward  IV. 
in  the  Tower,  by  Mr  Cross,  whose 
painting  of  Richard  Coeur-de-Lion, 
exhibited  at  Westminster  Hall,  will 
be  remembered  by  many  of  our 
readers.  The  present  picture  does 
not  redeem  the  promise  of  its  prede- 
cessor. It  has  a  washy,  fresco-like 
look,  and  a  great  want  of  light  and 
shade,  which  is  the  more  striking  be- 
cause the  subject  is  one  particularly 
favourable  to  the  display  of  a  Rem- 
brandt-like vigour  in  that  respect.  The 
arrangement  of  the  dead  bodies  is 
very  bad,  and  they  have  an  emaciated 
look  which  was  quite  uncalled  for. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  faces  of  two 
of  the  murderers,  (one  sustains  the 
stone  beneath  which  the  grave  is  dug, 
and  the  other  grasps  the  arm  of  one 
of  the  children,)  and  that  of  the 
turnkey,  are  very  expressive.  The 
chief  of  the  gang  and  the  grave-digger 
arc  rather  strained  and  theatrical. 
Upon  the  whole,  the  picture  disap- 
points us  much.  A  report,  how- 
ever, has  reached  us,  that  it  was 
painted  under  the  disadvantage  of  ill 
health,  so  we  will  hope  that  Mi- 
Cross  may  yet  do  better  things. 
No.  5G9,  The  Abdication  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  at  Lochleven  Castle,  by 
J.  Severn,  is  a  very  tame  affair. 
And  we  do  not  greatly  admire  Mi- 
Lucy's  Parting  of  Charles  I.  with  his 
Children.  The  subject  has  been  bet- 
ter treated  before.  But  we  delight 
in  Mr  Joy's  conception  of  Cromwell 
coveting,  and  yet  daring  not  to 
grasp,  the  crown  of  England.  A 
bilious  misanthrope,  with  flabby 
cheeks  and  lacklustre  eye,  is  seated 
beside  a  table  on  which  stands  the 
crown,  whose  covering  he  has  partly 
withdrawn.  The  notion  is  amusingly 
matter-of-fact.  Does  Mr  Joy  really 
suppose  that  such  a  man  as  Crom- 
well could  find  enjoyment  in  the  de- 
liberate physical  contemplation  of  the 
jewelled  bauble  —  the  substantial 
crown — the  mere  emblem  of  the  dig- 
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nity  and  sway  for  which  lie  thirsted  V 
Wo  cannot  compliment  this  artist  on 
either  the  conceit  or  the  execution. 
We  prefer  his  picture  in  the  British 
Institution,  although  that  is  not  very 
remarkable.  The  subject  is  the  in- 
terview between  James  IV.  of  Scot- 
land and  the  outlaw  Murray  on  the 
banks  of  Yarrow.  In  this  Exhibi- 
tion we  find  another  Cromwell,  of  a 
very  different  cast  from  the  one  just 
referred  to.  The  Lord  Protector  of 
England  dictates  to  John  Milton  his 
celebrated  despatch  in  favour  of  the 
persecuted  Piedmontese  Protestants. 
Here  there  is  a  fire  and  energy  min- 
gled with  the  coarseness  of  Crom- 
well's physiognomy,  which  gives  the 
character  of  tlic  man  as  we  read  of  him 
and  believe  him  to  have  been.  Mil- 
ton's face  wears  a  look  of  gentle  en- 
thusiasm and  approval,  as  he  admir- 
ingly weighs  the  words  that  fall  from 
the  lips  of  his  great  patron.  In  his 
eyes  there  is  a  sort  of  haziness  that 
seems  to  foreshadow  the  darkness 
which  later  is  to  come  over  him.  The 
picture  does  great  credit  to  a  very 
rising  artist,  Mr  F.  Xewenham,  who 
also  exhibits  a  painting  at  the  Port- 
land Gallery,  which  we  like  quite 
as  well  as  his  Cromwell.  The  sub- 
ject, The  Princes  in  the.  Tower,  is  not 
a  very  new  one,  but  there  is  imagi- 
nation and  novelty  in  its  treatment. 
It  is  just  the  same  point  of  time  that 
Delaroche  has  chosen  in  his  painting 
of  this  subject,  but  there  is  nothing 
like  an  imitation  of  the  great  French- 
man. Here  the  younger  child  still 
sleeps,  whilst  the  elder,  a  princely- 
looking  hid,  roused  by  the  noise  at 
the  door,  gazes  anxiously,  rather  than 
fearfully,  at  the  shadow  cast  upon  the 
wall  by  a  hand  bearing  a  lantern. 
The  picture  is  suggestive  and  inter- 
esting, and  in  an  artistic  point  of  view, 
also,  it  merits  high  praise.  In  this 
Portland  Gallery  (which  we  may 
observe,  by  the  way,  is  most  excel- 
lently constructed  and  lighted  for  the 
advantageous  exhibition  of  works  of 
art)  is  a  painting  by  Mr  Cluxton, 
Marie  Antoinette  with  her  (.'hildrtn,  tx- 
capintj  by  the  Secret  Door  front  tier 
(ij)nrl incut  in  ]'crsaillrs,  when  the 
palace  teas  attached  by  the  mob,  which 
we  mention  rather  on  account  of  the 
interest  of  the  subject  than  of  its  merits 
as  a  work  of  art,  these  being  but  of  a 
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negative  description.  Marie  An- 
toinette, dressed  rather  like  a  fashion- 
able of  the  year  18o<),  is  accompanied 
by  a  terrified  lady,  who  looks  back  at 
the  door,  half- masked  by  smoke, 
through  whose  broken  pannel  the 
bayonets  of  the  rebels  cross  with  those 
of  the  loyal  grenadiers.  Another 
picture  from  French  history,  but  se- 
lected from  a  much  remoter  period,  is 
that  of  The  Excommunication  of  Ro- 
bert, Kiny  of  Fiance,  and  his  lateen 
Bertha,  (No.  159  in  the  Portland 
Gallery,)  which  Mr  Desanges  has 
executed  with  some  skill.  The  king, 
having  married  his  cousin  in  defiance 
of  the  Pope,  but  with  the  sanction  of 
three  prelates  of  his  kingdom,  incurs 
the  pontifical  anathema,  in  common 
with  the  prelates  and  royal  family. 
In  the  picture,  the  fiat  has  just  been 
pronounced,  and  the  extinction  of 
their  torches- by  the  officiating  priests 
symbolically  completes  their  mis- 
sion. 

This  is  not  one  of  Mr  Clarkson 
Stanfield's  best  years.  \Ve  prefer 
this  careful  and  able  artist  on  a  grander 
scale  than  that  of  the  comparatively 
small  pictures  he  this  year  exhibits. 
Xor  do  we  think  he  has  been  par- 
ticularly happy  in  his  choice  of  sub- 
jects. His  scene  from  Macbeth, 
viewed  as  a  landscape— for  we  do  not 
take  into  account  the  figures,  which 
are  insignificant,  and  might  as  well 
have  been  left  out — is  a  good  picture, 
but  not  in  his  happiest  taste.  We 
prefer  his  Scene  on  the  Maas,  and  his 
]>ay  of  Hai<f,  which  arc  both  excel- 
lent. No.  288,  Near  Foria,  is  not  a 
very  good  subject.  But  Mr  Stanfield 
is  a  pleasant,  natural  painter,  quite 
free  from  affectation,  and  a  most  ex- 
cellent representative  of  the  English 
school.  Mr  Roberts  is  another  favour- 
ite of  ours.  Belgium  and  the  East, 
Egyptian  temples  and  Catholic 
shrines,  furnish  subjects  for  his  seven 
pictures.  What  we  particularly  like 
in  him  is  the  strong  impression  of 
correctness  and  fidelity  conveyed  by 
his  representations  of  distant  scenes. 
Without  having  seen  the  places,  one 
feels  convinced  of  the  accuracy  of  his 
delineations,  and  that  he  gives  the 
real  effect  of  the  objects  depicted — 
just  as,  in  certain  portraits,  one  feels 
certain  of  the  resemblance  without 
knowing  the  original.  The  subjects 
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of  his  pictures  this  year  do  not  de- 
mand any  detailed  criticism,  and  his 
good  qualities  are  so  universally  ap- 
preciated as  to  render  general  com- 
mendation superfluous. 

Before  passing  on  to  landscapes 
and  portraits,  we  will  glance  at  a  few 
pictures  of  various  classes,  which 
happen  to  have  attracted  our  atten- 
tion, and  which  deserve  better  or 
worse  than  to  be  left  unnoticed. 
Diving  into  the  gloom  of  the  Octagon, 
we  are  struck  by  the  very  remarkable 
merit  of  two  pictures,  which  ought 
never  to  have  been  placed  there. 
Only  by  kneeling  or  sitting  upon  the 
ground  is  it  possible  to  examine  Mi- 
Van  Schendel's  poacher  detected, 
No.  633,  Un  Braconnier  au  moment 
qifon  vient  le  prendre.  Of  ordinary 
visitors  to  the  Exhibition,  not  one  in 
five  will  notice  the  existence  of  the 
picture — not  one  in  twenty,  probably, 
will  go  through  the  painful  contor- 
tions requisite  to  get  even  a  bad  view 
of  it.  Very  few,  if  any,  critics  will 
have  sought  it  out  or  written  a  com- 
ment on  it.  Yet  this  is  a  picture  on 
which  greater  talent  and  labour  have 
been  expended  than  on  dozens  that 
hang  in  conspicuous  places  and  good 
lights.  A  dark  picture,  too — a  night 
scene — it  required  a  strong  light ;  and 
it  was  most  unjust  to  put  it  thus  in 
the  very  darkest  nook,  and  in  the 
lowest  range  of  the  whole  Academy. 
For  hospitality's  sake  to  a  foreigner, 
this  excellent  painting  should  have 
been  differently  placed.  The  only 
other  picture  which  we  noticed  in 
the  Octagon — there  may  be  others  of 
great  merit,  but  we  never  have  pa- 
tience to  linger  long  in  the  gloomy 
closet — is  No.  586,  Flowers  and  Fruit, 
by  T.  Greenland — an  artist  far  supe- 
rior to  Lance,  who  seems  to  us  to  fall 
off  instead  of  improving.  Fruit  and 
flower  pieces  are  things  that  few 
people  care  much  to  look  at — and,  for 
our  part,  we  confess  that  we  seldom 
afford  them  more  than  a  very  cursory 
glance ;  but  our  attention  was  seri- 
ously and  pleasingly  arrested  by  both 
of  those  exhibited  this  year  by  Mr 
Greenland,  remarkable,  as  they  are, 
not  only  for  the  accuracy  with  which 
he  imitates  the  texture  of  the  differ- 
ent fruits — whether  pulpiness,  bloom, 
or  transparency  be  their  chief  charac- 
teristic—and for  the  admirable  deli- 


cacy of  his  flower-painting,  but  also 
for  his  skill  in  elevating  and  giving 
interest  to  the  walk  of  art  he  has 
chosen.  This  is  strikingly  the  casein 
No.  1254,  apropos  of  which  we  have 
another  piece  of  injustice  or  careless- 
ness— let  them  call  it  which  they  like 
— to  notice  on  the  part  of  the  Hang- 
ing Committee.  Of  all  the  seven 
rooms  of  the  Academy,  not  one  is  so 
little  visited  as  that  which,  in  the  cata- 
logue, is  headed  Architecture.  Accor- 
dingly, the  hangmen  have  placed  at 
one  end  of  it  five  as  pleasing  pictures 
— each  in  its  own  style — as  any  in 
the  Exhibition.  Here  we  have  the 
Vierge  Route  du  Sim]>lon,  a  charm- 
ing airy  landscape  by  Harding ; 
Esther,  by  O'Neil,  one  of  the  best, 
perhaps,  he  ever  did ;  The  Port  of 
Marseilles,  by  E.  W.  Cooke,  very 
like  and  very  well  painted,  with  ex- 
cellent water ;  A  Winter  Evening,  by 
II.  Horsley,  a  most  clever  piece  of 
snow  scenery,  with  a  cold  look  that 
makes  one  shiver,  and  a  capital  effect 
of  setting  sun  through  an  archway  ; 
and,  last  in  our  enumeration,  but 
not  in  merit,  Mr  Greenland's  second 
fruit  and  flower  piece,  with  a  land- 
scape background,  a  gorgeous  and 
life-like  peacock,  a  flush  of  rhododen- 
drons, and  painstaking  and  talent  in 
every  leaf  and  flower.  Another  pic- 
ture in  the  same  vicinity,  by  W. 
Fisher,  The,  Coulin,  a  subject  taken 
from  Moore's  melodies,  is  rather  affect- 
ed, but  by  no  means  destitute  of 
merit. 

Mr  Martin's  picture,  The  Last  Man, 
is  far  from  one  of  his  best.  The  sub- 
ject is  unpleasing,  and  there  is  a  de- 
cided fault  of  perspective  ;  the  human 
corpses  and  carcasses  of  strange  beasts, 
in  the  foreground,  being  much  too 
small  in  proportion  with  the  figure  of 
the  man,  who  stands  on  an  elevation 
which  is  doubtless  intended  to  be 
much  in  advance  of,  but  which  in 
reality  is  almost  on  a  line  with,  the 
spot  where  they  are  spread  pellmell 
in  grisly  confusion.  Mr  Hannah's 
Lady  Northumberland  and  Lady  Percy 
dissuading  the  Earl  from  joining  the 
rvars  against  Henry  IV.  is  oddly 
coloured,  and  acquires  a  cold,  insipid 
look  from  the  profusion  of  blue  and 
gray ;  but  it  is  a  good  and  clever  pic- 
ture. A  similar  class  of  subject  has 
been  selected  by  Mr  T.  J.  'Barker, 
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from  Professor  Aytouu's  ballad  of 
Kdinburgli  after  Madden.  Randolph 
Murray,  bearing  news  of  the  defeat,  is 
the  centre  of  a  throng  anxious  even 
to  agony. 

"  Why  art  tliou  alone,  uufol lowed  ? 
Is  it  weal,  or  i.s  it  woe  ?" 

Perched  up  as  this  picture  is 
above  the  door  in  the  West  Room, 
it  is  difficult  to  arrive  at  a  correct 
appreciation  of  it.  As  far  as  we 
cuuld  distinguish,  it  is  not  without 
merit,  and  the  expression  of  ex- 
haustion in  the  figure  of  Murray  is 
pretty  well  rendered ;  but  altogether 
it  is  hardly  worthy  of  the  nervous  and 
admirable  verse  it  is  intended  to  illus- 
trate. Mr  Armitage's  Altolibah  has  a 
good  deal  of  pretension,  but  we  can- 
not compliment  him  on  it  in  any  one 
respect.  In  the  first  place  the  subject 
is  disgusting,  and  shows  wretched 
taste  in  the  artist  who  would  select  it. 
Then  the  face  of  Aholibah  is  ugly  and 
repulsive,  and  the  expression  coarse  in 
the  extreme :  the  drawing  of  the 
limbs  under  the  drapery  is  faulty,  and 
the  gazelles  are  out  of  place  and  out 
of  perspective.  Mr  Arinitage  can  do 
better  than  this.  We  prefer  his  pic- 
ture in  the  Portland  Gallery,  of  Sam- 
son tying  firebrands  to  the  foxes'  tails 
for  the  destruction  of  the  Philistine 
crops ;  although  the  face  is  a  great 
deal  too  black,  and  we  cannot  under- 
stand why  Samson  should  allow  a 
fox  to  bite  into  the  muscle  of  his 
thigh,  as  one  of  those  in  his  grasp  ap- 
pears to  do.  Why  does  Mr  Arinitage 
persist  in  his  French  style  of  paint- 
ing ?  It  is  quite  a  mistake.  Let  him 
be  natural,  and  rely  upon  his  own 
taste  and  judgment,  and  we  think  he 
may  do  better  things. 

Mr  Hook's  Dream  of  Venice,  a 
clever  imitation  of  Paul  Veronese,  is 
a  very  pleasant  picture.  Mr  F.  Wil- 
liams' Holy  Maiden  is  a  pretty  head, 
full  of  sentiment.  We  are  glad  to  see 
such  good  promise  given  by  Mr  Leslie, 
junior,  in  a  very  humorous  picture 
entitled  A  Sailor's  Yarn.  A  thorough- 
bred and  unmistakeablc  Cockney 
greedily  listens  to  some  astounding 
narrative,  whilst,  behind  the  credulous 
landsman,  a  second  sailor  grins  admi- 
ration of  his  messmate,  and  contempt 
for  the  "green  hand."  The  Youny 
Student,  by  W.  Gush,  is  a  very  nice 
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picture  of  a  youthful  painter,  with  an 
artist's  eye  and  a  pleasing  Vandykish 
contour  of  face,  and  with  carefully 
painted  hands.  One  of  the  most 
comical  pictures  in  the  Exhibition  is  a 
wild  boar  by  Wolf.  The  bristly 
forest-ranger  is  making  its  way 
through  the  deep  snow,  leaving  a  long 
furrow  behind  it,  along  which  it  has 
apparently  been  nuzzling  for  pro- 
vender, for  its  snout  is  garnished  with 
the  snow,  which,  combined  with  the 
sudden  fore-shortening  of  the  body, 
produces  a  ludicrous  effect.  No.  121, 
Autumn — Wounded  Woodcock,  from 
the  same  hand,  has  mellow  and  natural 
tints. 

We  have  kept  back,  almost  to  the 
last,  one  of  our  chief  favourites  in  the 
Exhibition  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
Mr  Sidney  Cooper  is  in  great  force 
this  year.  He  has  six  pictures ; 
four  of  them  all  his  own,  two  painted 
in  conjunction  with  Mr  F.  It.  Lee, 
11. A.  With  all  respect  for  this  artist, 
to  whose  landscapes  we  shall  refer  in 
their  place,  we  prefer  Cooper  alono 
to  Cooper  in  partnership.  The  two 
styles  do  not  blend  well,  nor  does 
Lee  put  his  best  landscapes  into 
Cooper's  cattle-pieces.  Take  the  first 
of  theirpictures — No.  23 — Cattle  cross- 
ingaFord.  Asa wholeitis agreeable— 
and  the  cattle,  we  need  hardly  say, 
are  worthy  of  the  best  English  cattle- 
painter  of  the  day  ;  but  the  landscape 
is  feeble.  In  No.  298,  The  Wateriny- 
place,  the  rather  heavy  paint  of  the 
foliage  gives  a  thin  washy  look  to  the 
foreground.  We  advise  Messrs  Lee 
and  Cooper  to  hang  their  pictures 
side  by  side,  if  they  will,  as  excellent 
specimens  of  their  respective  walks 
of  art,  but  not  to  associate  themselves 
on  the  same  canvass.  People  find 
fault  with  the  landscape  part  of 
Cooper's  pictures  ;  but  it  is  in  good 
keeping  with  the  rest,  and  moreover 
he  improves  in  that  respect,  as  in 
others.  We  will  instance  No.  278, 
A  Mountain  Group — Evenimj,  some 
charming  goats,  where  the  back- 
ground, bathed  in  soft  light,  harmo- 
nises admirably  with  the  more 
prominent  parts  of  the  picture.  No. 
454,  A  Group  on  the  Welsh  Mountains, 
is  most  delicately  finished,  quite  a 
gem;  and Fordwick Meadows — Sunset, 
in  a  somewhat  broader  style,  is  equally 
excellent.  Mr  Cooper's  is  a  class  of  art 
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which  strongly  appeals  to  the  domestic 
and  rural  tastes  of  Englishmen.  He 
excels  in  it,  and  need  fear  no  com- 
petitors, although  several  artists  this 
year  exhibit  cattle-landscapes  ofsome 
merit.  And  here  we  should  perhaps 
say  a  word  about  Mr  Ansdell,  who 
lias  put  some  Brobdignagian  sheep 
into  a  landscape  by  Mr  Creswick, 
(British  Institution,  No.  123,  South- 
downs,)  and  who  has  rather  a  pretty 
thing  in  the  same  exhibition — No.  40, 
The  Regretted  Companion  —  an  old 
hawker  perplexed  and  mournful 
beside  the  body  of  his  dead  ass.  We 
would  gladly  see  this  artist  cease  to 
imitate  Landseer.  He  sacrifices  his 
originality  without  succeeding  in 
catching  the  best  points  of  his  model. 
Nos.  80,  405,  407  in  the  catalogue 
of  the  Academy,  are  Mr  Lee's  land- 
scapes —  uncombined  with  Cooper's 
cattle.  The  second,  A  Calm  Morning, 
is  the  one  we  prefer ;  and  a  very 
charming  picture  of  repose  it  is.  Mr 
Creswick  is  the  next  upon  our  list. 
His  cold  unnatural  grayness  of 
colouring  greatly  detracts  from  the 
merit  of  his  pictures.  We  are  quite 
aware  that  the  same  reproach  has 
been  repeatedly  addressed  to  him, 
aud  we  should  hardly  have  referred 
to  a  fault  which  hitherto  he  has 
either  obstinately  clung  to,  or  been 
unable  to  correct,  did  not  one  of  his 
pictures  in  the  Academy  this  year 
give  us  hopes  that  he  is  on  the  verge 
of  a  change.  No.  542,  A  Forest  Farm, 
is  the  best  picture  of  Creswick's,  in 
point  of  colouring,  that  we  remember 
to  have  seen.  The  slaty  look  is 
replaced  by  an  agreeable  transparency. 
No.  289,  In  the  Forest,  is  also  warmer 
than  usual.  The  others  are  in  the 
old  style.  Mr  Linnell  is  more  to  our 
taste,  although  we  cannot  approve  his 
Christ  and  the  Woman  of  Samaria 
at  Jacob's  Well.  In  the  first  place  the 
colour  seems  unnatural,  altogether 
too  brown  ;  at  the  same  time  it  is 
just  possible  nature  may  assume  that 
extraordinarily  russet  tint  in  Samaria 
— a  country  to  which  our  travels 
have  not  extended.  But  we  can 
more  confidently  object  to  the 
figure  of  the  Saviour  as  altogether 
unpleasant,  with  a  harsh  darkly- 
bearded  face,  devoid  alike  of  resem- 
blance to  the  received  type,  and  of 
any  divine  expression  whatever. 


Mr  Linnell  is  a  landscape-painter, 
and  should  not  attempt  sacred  subjects 
or  portraits,  things  which  are  quite 
out  of  his  line.  No.  395,  Crossing 
the  Brook,  is  of  a  better  tone  of 
colour ;  and  the  same  artist  has  two 
other  pictures,  of  about  his  usual 
average  of  merit,  in  the  British 
Institution.  The  chief  fault  with 
which  we  taxMr  Linnell,  (whilst  freely 
admitting  his  great  talent,)  and  one- 
which  may  also  be  imputed  to  Mr 
Creswick,  and  to  other  clever  land- 
scape-painters of  the  present  day,  is 
the  undeviating  smallness  of  their 
touch,  which  gives,  to  use  a  collo- 
quialism, a  niggled  look  to  their 
pictures.  Hobbima  and  Ruysdael, 
and  others  of  that  class — in  whose 
footsteps  we  presume  no  living 
landscape-painter  is  too  proud  to 
tread — avoided  this  fault,  and  pro- 
portioned the  fulness  of  their  touch 
to  the  size  of  their  picture.  We 
maj'  select  an  example  of  what  we 
mean  from  the  works  of  an  able  and 
industrious  artist,  who  figures  advan- 
tageously this  year  in  all  four  exhibi- 
tions, and  who,  in  most  instances,  is 
very  free  from  the  defect  we  refer 
to.  Mr  Sidney  Percy's  Woodland 
liiver,  No.  207,  in  the  Portland 
Gallery,  is  a  good  picture,  but  to 
our  thinking  the  touch  is  too  small 
for  the  size.  Mr  Percy,  however, 
is  a  man  of  talent  and  a  rising 
painter.  In  the  same  gallery  we 
call  attention,  as  to  one  of  the  best 
landscapes  exhibited  this  year,  to  his 
No.  277,  Welsh  Mountains.  There  is 
an  effect  of  aerial  perspective  in  this 
picture,  especially  in  the  grass  valley, 
on  the  spectator's  left  hand,  which 
deserves  the  very  highest  praise. 
Several  others  of  his  eighteen  pictures 
for  1850  deserve  much  commenda- 
tion ;  but  we  can  only  point  out 
No.  576,  in  the  Academy,  A  Limpid 
Pool,  and  394,  A  Quiet  Vale,  in 
the  British  Artists'.  The  water  in 
the  last  is  very  good, — otherwise  it  is 
hardly  one  of  his  best.  We  would 
have  Mr  Percy  to  beware  of  hardness 
of  treatment,  the  fault  to  which  he  is 
most  prone.  His  lines  are  apt  to  be 
too  sharply  defined,  especially  his 
distant  outlines.  He  should  guard 
himself  against  this  defect,  and  with 
care  he  may  expect  to  attain  great 
eminence  as  a  landscape-painter.  If 
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we  mistake  not,  lie  is  one  of  a  talented 
family,  which  also  comprises  Messrs 
Boddington  and  Gilbert,  and  several 
artists  of  the  name  of  Williams,  all 
of  whom,  we  believe,  devote  them- 
selves chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  to 
landscape-painting,  and  cither  by 
identity  of  name  or  atlinity  of  styli>, 
form  a  most  puzzling  group  for  con- 
scientious critics,  desirous,  like  our- 
selves, to  sort  their  works  and  fairly 
distribute  praise.  We  can  mention 
but  a  few  of  their  pictures,  taken, 
nearly  at  random,  from  amongst  a 
number  we  have  marked  as  of  merit 
or  promise.  In  the  Academy,  34-1, 
A  Valley  Lane,  by  A.  W.  Williams, 
is  a  charming  subject,  excellently 
treated.  In  the  Portland  Gallery, 
where  many  good  landscapes  are  to 
be  found,  most  of  them  by  this 
family,  we  were  particularly  attracted 
by  No.  41,  Noon,  also  by  A.  Wr. 
Williams,  and  by  No.  Go,  Medmen- 
ttam  Abbey — Evening,  by  G.  A. 
Williams.  No.  161,  A  Showery  After- 
noon in  Sussex,  by  A.  Gilbert,  is 
remarkable  as  an  example  of  the 
admirable  effect  he  knows  how  to 
produce  by  the  judicious  and  little- 
understood  application  of  the  various 
gradations  between  opacity  and  per- 
fect transparency  of  colour.  Mr 
Boddington  has  two  nice  pictures  in 
the  Academy. 

Wre  cannot  compliment  Mr  F. 
Dan  by  on  either  of  the  two  specimens 
of  his  art  that  he  this  year  displays. 
We  find  it  impossible  to  comprehend 
liis  colouring.  That  of  A  Golden 
Moment  (British  Institution)  is  surely 
unnatural.  Certainly  it  is  a  very  rare 
effect  of  sunset ;  and  the  background  is 
too  bright  to  be  consistent  with  the 
sombre  foreground.  If  we  turn  to  his 
picture  in  the  Academy,  Spring,  we 
are  no  better  pleased.  That  sort  of 
dusky  glow  is  quite  an  exaggeration 
of  nature.  Of  Mr  Witherington's 
four  pictures,  we  prefer  Coninton 
Lake  and  The  Mountain  Road.  Mr 
llering's  Porto  Fesano  (British  Insti- 
tution) is  a  pleasing  picture,  and 
improves  on  examination  ;  and  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  light  and  some 
pretty  colour  in  the  same  artist's 
Jiuins  of  Rome  in  the  Academy.  Mr 
J.  Peel  has  rather  a  pretty  Canal  view 
in  the  Portland  Gallery,  in  which, 
oddly  enough,  he  has  thrown  the  sha- 
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(low  of  a  tree  the  wrong  way ;  and 
in  the  same  exhibition  Mrs  Oliver 
has  a  bit  of  Welsh  scenery  which 
is  pretty  in  spite  of  its  finical  touch. 
Of  Mr  Lin  ton,  who  has  pictures  both 
in  the  Academy  and  British  Institu- 
tion, we  cannot  but  speak  with  re- 
spect, recognising  the  ability  of  his 
works,  the  study  they  evince,  and  his 
close  observation  of  the  aspect  of 
places.  But  they  are  quite  for  distant 
efl'ect  ;  on  near  approach  they  look 
rough  and  granitic,  and  are  not  a  very 
pleasing  or  popular  class  of  pictures. 

We  beg  Mr  Boxall  not  to  think 
we  have  forgotten  him.  We  were 
desirous  to  commence  the  brief  para- 
graph we  can  afford  to  portraits,  by 
praising  his  (icraldine,  an  undraped 
fancy  portrait,  which  shows  a  capital 
feeling  for  colour,  and  is  perhaps  the 
best  specimen  of  flesh-painting  in  the 
Exhibition.  It  wants  finish;  but 
even  without  that  it  is  nearly  the  first 
thing  that  attracts  the  eye  when  we 
glance  at  that  sideof  the  Middle  Room. 
There  is  good  colour  also  in  the  same 
artist's  portrait  of  Mr  Cubitt. 

Proceeding,  with  this  exception,  in 
numerical  rotation,  we  notice  No.  6, 
The  Hon.  Caroline  Dairson,  by 
Dubufe.  The  arms  are  rather  flat, 
but  it  is  a  nice  portrait,  well  painted, 
and  infinitely  superior  to  the  same 
artist's  picture  in  the  British  Institu- 
tion— a  French  grisette  with  a  Jewish 
face  and  an  ugly  mouth,  holding  a 
rose  ;  the  motto  "  Wither  one  rose 
and  let  the  other  flourish," — a  poor 
conceit  and  very  indifferently  exe- 
cuted. No.  52  is  Mr  Francis  Grant's, 
the  first,  but  not  the  best,  of  seven 
which  he  exhibits.  Mr  Grant  is  get- 
ting very  careless.  Such  hands  and 
clothes  as  he  gives  his  sitters  are  really 
not  allowable.  The  only  carefully 
finished  portrait  he  exhibits  this  year 
is  that  of  Lady  Elizabeth  Wells,  after 
which  that  of  Miss  Grant  is  perhaps 
the  best.  The  Countess  Bruce  has 
an  odd  sort  of  resemblance,  in  the 
attitude  or  something,  to  the  same 
painter's  picture  of  Mr  Sidney  Herbert. 
The  Duke  of  Devonshire  looks  vulgar. 
Viscount  Hardinge  is  feeble,  for  Grant, 
who  can  do  so  much  better.  We  urge 
this  artist  to  take  a  little  more  pains, 
or  his  high  reputation  will  dwindle. 
His  portrait  of  Sir  George  Grey,  now 
on  view  at  Colnaghi's,  is  another 
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example  of  carelessness.  The  face  is 
the  only  finished  part.  Mr  Watson 
Gordon  understands  the  portrait- 
painter's  vocation  after  a  different 
fashion,  and  is  most  conscientious  in 
his  practice.  Apart  from  their  strik- 
ing resemblance,  his  portraits  are 
admirable  as  carefully  finished  works 
of  art.  His  sitters  this  year  have 
been,  upon  the  whole,  less  suited  to 
make  interesting  or  pleasing  pictures 
than  several  of  the  persons  who  have 
sat  to  Mr  Grant ;  but  Watson  Gordon 
has  done  his  work  far  more  carefully. 
Perhaps  the  best  of  his  three  portraits 
is  that  of  a  lady,  No.  137.  The  child 
in  the  same  picture  pleases  us  rather 
less.  No.  175,  Daniel  Vere,  Esq.  of 
Stonebyres,  is  a  striking  likeness  of 
that  gentleman ;  and  nothing  can  be 
better,  in  all  respects,  than  the  portrait 
of  the  Lord  Justice- General  of  Scot- 
land. Mr  Buckner  is,  we  are  sorry  to 
say,  retrograding  sadly.  He  rose 
very  suddenly  into  public  favour, 
and  if  he  does  not  take  care,  he 
will  rapidly  decline.  His  portrait 
of  Miss  Lane  Fox  is  perhaps  his 
best  this  year.  Rachel  is  flattered. 
Lady  Alfred  Paget  is  badly  coloured, 
and  looks  in  an  incipient  stage  of  blue 
cholera.  We  do  not  like  Mr  Pickers- 
gill's  portraits  this  year.  For  those 
who  do,  there  are  seven  in  the  Exhibi- 
tion, besides  an  ugly  thing  called 
Nourmahal.  Mr  G.  F.  AVatts  has 
painted  Miss  Virginia  Pattle.  It  is 
one  of  the  most  affected  pictures  in 
the  whole  Exhibition.  The  young 
lady  is  perched  on  a  platform,  her 
figure  standing  out  against  the  blue 
sky,  and  her  feet  completely  hidden 
under  her  dress,  which  latter  cir- 
cumstance gives  her  an  unsteady 
appearance,  and  inspires  dread  lest  she 
should  be  blown  from  her  elevation. 
The  flesh  is  very  pasty,  and  the 
general  effect  of  the  picture  jejune  in 
the  extreme.  No.  282,  The  Duke 
of  Aumale,  is  by  V.  Mottez,  and  pre- 
sents a  singular  combination  or  mono- 
tony of  colour,  the  artist  having  seem- 
ingly carefully  avoided  all  tints  that 
would  give  warmth  to  his  picture. 
With  the  exception  of  the  insipidly 
fair  countenance  of  the  Duke,  the 
painting  is  nearly  all  blue.  It  is 
not  a  disagreeable  picture,  and  it 
perhaps  gains  on  repeated  examina- 
tion ;  but  one  cannot  get  rid  of  an 
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unpleasant  impression  of  coldness. 
Placed  next  to  Boxall's  Geraldine,  the 
flesh  looks  like  chalk.  That  coarse 
but  clever  painter  Knight  has  eight 
portraits,  including  several  celebrities 
of  one  kind  or  other — Buckstone  the 
comedian,  Keate  the  surgeon,  Sir  J. 
Duke  the  mayor,  Cooper  the  cattle - 
painter,  and  Mrs  Fitzwilliam  the 
actress.  The  picture  of  Sir  J.  Duke 
(who  is  represented  in  all  the  glory  of 
civic  office)  is  well  put  together ; 
Cooper  is  laughably  like  ;  Mrs  Fitz- 
william is  perhaps  as  delicate  a  female 
portrait  as  Knight  ever  painted — 
which  is  not  saying  much  for  theothers. 
Mr  Say's  portrait  of  Guizot  is  softened 
down  and  idealised  till  the  character 
of  the  man  is  lost.  In  the  Portland 
Gallery,  No.  1  and  No.  70  are  by 
an  artist  whose  historical  pictures  we 
have  already  commended,  Mr  Newen- 
ham.  The  first  is  a  full  length,  size 
of  life,  of  Mr  Ross,  the  engineer  ;  the 
other,  Mrs  Gall,  is  a  sweet  female 
countenance.  Both  are  very  good  ; 
but  Mr  Newenham  is  always  particu- 
larly successful — indeed  we  can  call  to 
mind  no  living  painter  who  is  more  so 
— in  his  portraits  of  ladies.  Whilst 
avoiding  flattery,  he  still  invariably 
paints  pleasing  as  well  as  correct  like- 
nesses. Such  at  least  is  the  case  with 
all  those  of  his  lady-portraits  we  have 
had  opportunities  of  comparing  with 
the  models.  Middleton  has  some  nice 
portraits  in  this  exhibition,  and  Mr  J. 
Lucas  shows  a  pleasing  one  of  a  young 
lad.  And  one  of  the  most  lifelike  and 
speaking  portraits  exhibited  this  year 
is  No.  286,  by  R.  S.  Laucler,  the  like- 
ness of  our  old  friend  and  much- 
esteemed  contributor,  the  Rev.  James 
White.  A  more  exact  resemblance 
we  never  saw. 

We  have  not  counted  them,  but  we 
are  informed,  and  have  no  difficulty  in 
believing,  that  there  are  450  portraits 
(or  thereabouts)  in  this  the  eighty- 
second  exhibition  of  the  Royal  Aca- 
demy. A  very  large  number,  out  of 
1456  works  of  art.  Adding  the  por- 
traits in  the  three  other  exhibitions, 
we  attain  a  total  of  which,  even  after 
deducting  drawings  and  miniatures,  it 
is  impossible  for  us  to  notice  one  fourth- 
part.  And  we  must  particularly  re- 
mark, with  respect  to  portraits  and 
landscapes,  what  also  applies  in  a  less 
degree  to  the  less  numerous  classes  of 
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pictures,  that  we  have  unavoidably — 
on  account  of  our  limited  space  to 
deal  with  so  compendious  a  subject, 
and  also  because  we  would  not  reduce 
this  article  to  a  mere  catalogue — 
omitted  notice  of  many  artists  and 
pictures  whose  claims  are  undoubted 
to  mention  more  or  less  honourable ; 
as  we  have  also  forborne,  tor  the  same 
reason,  and  much  more  willingly, 
certain  censures  which  we  should  have 
been  justified  in  inflicting.  Concerning 
portraits,  however,  we  would  gladly 
have  been  rather  more  diffuse,  had 
we  not  still  to  take  some  notice,  within 
the  compass  of  a  very  few  pages,  of 
those  exhibitions  to  which  as  yet  we 
have  done  little  more  than  incidentally 
refer. 

The  restoration  to  the  galleries  of 
purchasers  and  studios  of  painters,  of 
the  five  hundred  pictures  exhibited  this 
year  by  the  British  Institution,  dimi- 
nishes the  interest  now  attaching  to 
that  exhibition,  and  induces  us  to  be 
tolerably  brief  in  our  notice  of  some  of 
its  leading  features.  No.  52,  The  Post 
Office,  by  F.  Goodall,  is  a  pretty 
picture  enough,  but  displays  no  genius, 
and  the  subject  suggests  a  comparison 
with  Wilkie,  which  is  not  favourable. 
Mr  Bullock's  Venus  and  Cupid,  No. 
124,  is  about  as  sickly  a  piece  of  blue 
and  pink  as  we  remember  to  have  seen. 
Mr  Sant's  Rivals  gives  the  impression 
of  a  copy  from  the  lid  of  a  French 
plum-box.  We  have  surely  seen  the 
Frenchified  group  in  some  engraving 
of  Louis  XV's  times.  Mr  Woolmer's 
Si/rens  displays  some  imagination,  but 
the  colouring  is  very  bad.  The  sky  is 
exaggerated,  and  the  water  seems  to 
have  flowed  from  a  cesspool,  suggesting 
unsavoury  ideas  of  the  extent  of  its 
contamination  by  the  dead  bodies  that 
float  upon  it.  It  is  a  picture,  never- 
theless, that  one  is  apt  to  look  at 
twice.  T.  Clark's  The  Horses  of 
Rhesus  captured  by  Ulysses  and 
Diomed,  has  plenty  of  faults,  certainly, 
but  it  has  also  boldness  and  spirit,  and 
makes  us  think  the  painter  may  here- 
after do  better  things.  No.  205,  Lance 
reproving  his  Dog — left  unfinished  by 
the  late  Sir  A.  W.  Callcott,  and  conv- 
pletedbyJ.  Callcott  Horsley — includes 
a  pretty  bit  of  landscape,  and  the  dog 
is  not  bad ;  but,  as  a  whole,  the  picture 
<loes  not  strike  us  as  remarkable.  No. 
231,  A  French  Fishing  Girl,  by  T.  K. 
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Fairiess,  is  a  nice  bit  of  colouring,  very 
fresh  and  judicious  ;  and  11.  M'lune.s's 
Detaining  a  <  'ustomer,  tells  its  story 
well,  and  is  of  careful  finish,  but  insi- 
pid colouring.  Lady  Macbeth,  by  T.  V. 
Dicksee,  is  repulsive  and  unnatural;  not 
the  murderess  Shakspeare  conceived 
and  Siddons  acted,  but  a  saucer-eyed 
maniac  standing  under  a  gas-lamp. 
No.  2<.IO,  Our  Saviour  after  tlie.  Tempta- 
tion, is  by  Sir  George  Hayter,  who  has 
bestowed  great  pains  without  produc- 
ing, as  a  whole,  a  very  satisfactory 
result.  The  picture  has  certainly  good 
points,  but  it  speaks  against  its  general 
excellence  that  we  are  driven  to  praise 
details.  All  the  hands  are  particularly 
well  done— Sir  George's  experience  as 
a  portrait  painter  having  here  availed 
him.  The  colouring  of  Christ's  dress 
is  good,  but  generally  there  is  an 
abuse  of  yellow  in  the  picture.  The 
angels  have  no  backs  to  their  heads, 
but  this  phrenological  defect  is  per- 
haps intentional,  to  convey  the  artist's 
notion  of  an  angel  by  indicating  the 
absence  of  gross  passions.  G.  Cole's 
Don  (luixote  and  Sancho  Panza  in 
Pedro's  hut  is  humorous,  but  quite  a 
caricature.  The  painter  seems  to  have 
studied  to  establish  a  resemblance 
between  the  men  and  their  respective 
beasts.  Another  laughable  picture  is 
Mrs  C.  Smith's  Irish  Piper,  whose 
companion  The  Irish  Card-cutter  is 
No.  206  in  the  British  Artists'.  As 
works  of  art,  they  have  little  merit,  but 
one  cannot  help  acknowledging  and 
laughing  at  the  vulgar  humour  and 
truth  to  nature  they  both  contain. 
Mr  Selous'  The  First  Impression, 
Gutemberg  showing  to  his  wife  his 
first  experiment  in  printing  from 
movable  types,  is  perhaps  the  best 
picture  in  the  South  Koom.  There  is 
an  air  of  nature  about  Mr  W.  Wyld's 
Smugglers'  halt  in  the  Sierra  Morena  ; 
but  the  figures,  although  well  grouped, 
are  on  too  small  a  scale  for  much 
interest,  and  the  landscape  lacks 
attraction.  Our  old  friend  George 
Cruikshank  gives  full  scope  to  his  rich 
humour  in  No.  100,  Sancho's  surprise 
on  seeing  tlie  Squire  of  the  Wood's  Nose; 
and  455,  Disturbing  the  Congregation. 
This  last  is  inimitable — brimful  of  fun. 
A  charity  boy  has  let  his  peg-top  fall 
during  service,  and  the  awful  clatter 
upon  the  church  pavement  draws  all 
eyes  in  the  direction  of  the  delinquent. 
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This  is  a  picture  that  must  be  seen, 
not  described ;  but  our  readers  Avill 
imagine  all  the  fun  Cruikshank  would 
make  of  such  a  subject — the  terrified 
face  of  the  culprit,  in  vain  affecting 
unconsciousness,  and  the  awful  coun- 
tenance of  the  beadle.  We  must  say 
a  word  of  Mr  J.  F.  Herring's  A  Farm- 
yard, which  contains  some  good 
horses ;  but  he  has  huddled  his 
objects  too  much  together,  his  colour- 
ing is  very  opaque,  and  there  is  a 
want  of  air  and  perspective  in  the 
picture.  There  is  the  same  defect 
of  thick  colour  in  Mr  11.  Jutsum's 
pretty  composition,  Evening — coming 
home  to  the  Farm. 

We  have  already  mentioned  several 
pictures  in  the  Portland  Gallery,  in- 
cluding a  portrait  by  Mr  R.  S.  Lander, 
(the  president  of  this  new  society,) 
which  is  perhaps  the  best,  although 
one  of  the  most  unpretending,  of  the 
seven  pictures  he  exhibits.  We  do 
not  discern  any  very  great  merit  in 
two  carefully  painted  illustrations  of 
Quentin  Dunvard.  We  should  like 
to  know  on  what  authority  Mr  Lander 
makes  a  tall,  large -limbed  man  of 
Louis  XL,  and  how  he  intends  to  get 
him  and  the  raw-boned  Scot  through 
the  door  in  No.  166,  without  a  most 
unkingly  deviation  from  the  per- 
pendicular. There  is  here  a  fault  of 
perspective.  And  Mr  Lander  should 
beware  of  repetition.  We  remember 
the  lady  behind  the  tapestry  in  No. 
45,  in  at  least  a  dozen  of  his  pictures. 
This,  however,  is  the  best  of  the  pair, 
and  there  is  good  painting  in  it.  His 
most  important  picture  this  year  is 
that  of  Christ  appearing  to  two  of  Ins 
Disciples  on  the  way  to  Emmaus.  This 
is  certainly  a  fine  work,  although 
there  is  much  opposition  of  opinion 
respecting  it.  There  is  undoubtedly 
a  fine  sentiment  in  the  colouring, 
which  is  peculiarly  applicable  to  the 
subject.  Mr  M'lan  is  in  great  force 
here,  with  no  less  than  ten  pictures. 
We  like  this  artist  for  the  character 
and  energy  he  infuses  into  his  pro- 
ductions. His  most  attractive  pic- 
ture this  year  is  No.  55,  Here's  his 
health  in  Water  !  thus  explained — 
"  A  Highland  gentleman  of  1715,  in 
Carlisle  prison,  the  day  previous  to 
his  execution,  receiving  the  last  visit 
of  his  mother,  wife,  and  children,  and 
instilling  into  his  son — the  future 
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Highland  gentleman  of  1745 — the 
principles  of  loyalty."  The  face  of 
the  condemned  Highlander  is  full  of 
vigour  and  determination,  as  is  also- 
that  of  his  mother,  a  resolute  old 
lady,  who  seems  to  confirm  his  pre- 
cepts to  her  grandchild.  The  coun- 
tenances of  the  sorrowing  wife  and  of 
the  little  girl,  whose  attention  is  dis- 
tracted by  the  opening  of  the  prison 
door,  are  natural  and  pleasing.  The 
boy,  a  sturdy  scion  of  the  old  stock, 
drinks  King  James's  health  out  of  the 
prison-mug  of  water.  We  will  not 
omit  to  praise  Mrs  M'lan's  very  well- 
painted  picture  of  Captivity  and  Liberty 
— gipsies  in  prison,  with  swallows 
twittering  in  the  loophole  that  affords 
them  light.  There  is  a  nice  feeling 
about  this  picture,  which  includes  a 
handsome  gipsy  face ;  it  is  careful  in  its 
details,  and  very  effective  in  point  of 
chiaroscuro.  No.  25 1 ,  A  Jealous  Man, 
disguised  as  a  Priest,  hears  the  confes- 
sion of  his  Wife,  is  a  subject  (from 
the  Decameron)  of  which  more  might 
have  been  made  than  there  has  been 
by  Mr  D.  W.  Deanc.  The  coun- 
tenances lack  decided  expression. 
Several  artists  have  this  year  painted 
scenes  from  the  Tempest,  and  Mr 
A.  Fussell  is  one  of  the  number.  It 
were  to  be  wished  he  had  abstained. 
His  picture  of  Caliban,  Ariel,  and  his 
fellows,  is  very  bad  indeed.  lie  should 
be  less  ambitious  in  his  subjects,  or 
at  least  less  fantastical  in  their  treat- 
ment. It  is  unintelligible  to  ns  how 
this  picture  illustrates  the  passage 
quoted.  Nos.  264-5  are  Mr  H.  Bar- 
raud's  pictures  : — Lord  have  mercy 
upon  us,  and  We  praise  thce,  0  God ! 
the  engravings  of  which  have  for 
some  time  past  been  in  every  shop- 
window.  We  are  really  at  a  loss  to 
comprehend  the  engouement  for  these 
pictures,  which  seem  to  us  as  deficient 
in  real  sentiment  as  they  are  feeble  in 
execution.  They  are  pretty  enough, 
certainly,  but  that  is  all  the  praise  we 
are  disposed  to  accord  them.  There 
is  no  great  beauty  in  the  faces ;  and 
one  of  the  boys  (on  the  spectator's 
right  hand)  is  a  mere  lout,  without 
any  expression  whatever.  The  Messrs 
Barraud  have  a  great  many  pictures 
in  this  exhibition — amongst  others, 
No.  199,  The  Curfew,  their  joint  pro- 
duction, which  is  pretty,  but  in  respect 
to  which  it  strikes  us  that  they  have 
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read  Gray's  poem  wrong,  for  the 
light  in  their  picture  is  not  that  of 
parting  day,  but  of  approaching  sun- 
set. Mr  Kayncr's  Beauchamp  Chapel, 
Warwick,  is  a  good  picture  ;  Mr  Nic- 
inanu's  Kenilworth  from  the  Tilt-yard, 
and  Landscape,  No.  72,  also  deserve 
praise  ;  Mr  Dighton  is  very  effective 
in  some  of  his  landscapes  and  studies. 
Upon  the  whole,  this  young  exhibition 
promises  well. 

Driven  to  our  utmost  limits,  we 
must  conclude,  without  further  men- 
tion than  we  have  already  here  and 
there  made  of  the  Society  of  British 
Artists  in  Suffolk  Street ;  and  we  do 
so  with  the  less  regret  because  that 
gallery  contains  but  a  small  proportion 
of  pictures  of  merit.  Mr  Anthony 
contributes  a  very  large  number  of  his 
odd  paintings,  some  of  which  arc 
rather  effective  at  a  distance;  but  it  is 
not  a  style  we  admire.  Finally,  we 
have  with  pleasure  noticed,  dur- 
ing our  many  rambles  through  the 
different  galleries,  that  the  public  not 
only  visit  but  buy  ;  and  we  trust  that 
the  year  1850  will  prove  profitable 
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and  satisfactory  to  British  artists,  in 
the  same  proportion  that  it  un- 
doubtedly is  creditable  to  their  in- 
dustry, and,  upon  the  whole,  highly 
honourable  to  their  talents.  One 
word  more  we  will  say  at  parting. 
In  this  article  we  have  written  down 
opinions,  formed  neither  hastily  nor 
partially,  of  whose  soundness,  although 
critics  will  always  differ,  we  venture 
to  feel  pretty  confident.  We  have 
applied  ourselves  to  point  out  merits 
rather  than  defects,  and  to  distribute 
praise  in  preference  to  blame ;  but 
we  should  have  failed  in  our  duty 
to  ourselves  and  the  public,  hud 
we  altogether  abstained  from  the 
latter.  We  well  know,  however,  the 
many  difficulties  and  discouragements 
that  beset  the  path  of  the  painter. 
And  it  would  be  matter  for  sincere 
regret  to  us,  if,  in  the  freedom  of  our 
remarks,  we  had  unwittingly  hurt  the 
feelings  of  any  man  who  is  honestly 
and  earnestly  striving  in  the  pursuit 
of  a  very  difficult  art — although  his 
success  may  as  yet  be  incommensurate 
with  his  industry  and  zeal. 
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ONCE  more,  through  God's  high  will  and  grace. 

Of  Hours  that  each  its  task  fulfils, 
Heart-healing  Spring  resumes  its  place  ; — 

The  valley  throngs  and  scales  the  hills, 

In  vain.  •  From  earth's  deep  heart  o'ercharged, 
The  exulting  life  runs  o'er  in  flowers  ; — 

The  slave  unfed  is  unenlargcd  : 

In  darkness  sleep  a  nation's  powers. 

Who  knows  not  Spring?     Who  doubts,  when  blows 
Her  breath,  that  Spring  is  come  indeed? 

The  swallow  doubts  not ;  nor  the  rose 
That  stirs,  but  wakes  not ;  nor  the  weed. 

I  feel  her  near,  but  see  her  not, 

For  those  with  pain-uplifted  eyes 
Fall  back  repulsed  ;  and  vapours  blot 

The  vision  of  the  earth  and  skies. 

I  see  her  not ;  I  feel  her  near, 

As,  charioted  in  mildest  airs, 
She  sails  through  yon  empyreal  sphere, 

And  in  her  arms  and  bosom  bears 
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That  urn  of  flowers  and  lustra!  dews, 

Whose  sacred  balm,  o'er  all  things  shed, 
Revives  the  weak,  the  old  renews, 

And  crowns  with  votive  wreaths  the  dead. 

Once  more  the  cuckoo's  call  I  hear; 

I  know,  in  many  a  glen  profound, 
The  earliest  violets  of  the  year 

Kise  up  like  water  from  the  ground. 

The  thorn  I  know  once  more  is  white  ; 

And,  far  down  many  a  forest  dale, 
The  anemones  in  dubious  light 

Are  trembling  like  a  bridal  veil. 

By  streams  released  that  singing  flow 
From  craggy  shelf  through  sylvan  glades, 

The  pale  narcissus,  well  I  know, 

Smiles  hour  by  hour  on  greener  shades. 

The  honeyed  cowslip  tufts  once  more 

The  golden  slopes  ; — with  gradual  ray 
The  primrose  stars  the  rock,  and  o'er 

The  wood-path  strews  its  milky  way. 

- — From  ruined  huts  and  holes  come  forth 

Old  men,  and  look  upon  the  sky ! 
The  Power  Divine  is  on  the  earth : — 

Give  thanks  to  God  before  ye  die  ! 

And  ye,  O  children  worn  and  weak, 

Who  care  no  more  with  flowers  to  play, 
Lean  on  the  grass  your  cold,  thin  cheek, 

And  those  slight  hands,  arid  whispering,  say,   • 

"  Stern  Mother  of  a  race  unblcst — 

In  promise  kindly,  cold  in  deed  ; 
Take  back,  O  Earth,  into  thy  breast, 

The  children  whom  thou  wilt  not  feed." 
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THEN  die,  thou  Year — thy  work  is  done  : 
The  work  ill  done  is  done  at  last. 

Far  off,  beyond  that  sinking  sun, 
Which  sets  in  blood,  I  hear  the  blast 

That  sings  thy  dirge,  and  says — "  Ascend, 
And  answer  make  amid  thy  peers, 

(Since  all  things  here  must  have  an  end,) 
Thou  latest  of  the  famine  years ! " 

I  join  that  voice.     No  joy  have  I 
In  all  thy  purple  and  thy  gold, 

Nor  in  the  nine-fold  harmony 
From  forest  on  to  forest  rolled  : 
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Nor  in  Hint  stormy  western  fire, 

Which  burns  on  ocean's  gloomy  bed, 
And  hurls,  as  from  a  funeral  pyre, 

A  glare  that  strikes  the  mountain's  head  ; 

And  writes  on  low-hung  clouds  its  lines 

Of  cyphered  flame,  with  hurrying  hand  : 
And  flings  amid  the  topmost  pines 

That  crown  the  steep,  a  burning  brand. 

Make  answer,  Year,  for  all  thy  dead, 

Who  found  not  rest  in  hallowed  earth  , 
The  widowed  wife,  the  father  lied, 

The  babe  age-stricken  from  his  birth. 

Make  answer,  Year,  for  virtue  lost ; 

For  Faith,  that  vanquished  fraud  and  force, 
Xow  waning  like  a  noontide  ghost ; 

Affections  poisoned  at  their  source  : 

The  labourer  spumed  his  lying  spade ; 

The  yeoman  spurned  his  useless  plough  ; 
The  pauper  spurned  the  unwholesome  aid, 

Obtruded  once,  exhausted  now. 

The  weaver  wove  till  all  was  dark, 

And,  long  ere  morning,  bent  and  bowed 
Above  his  work  with  fingers  stark  ; 

And  made,  nor  knew  he  made,  a  shroud. 

The  roof-trees  fall  of  hut  and  hall, 

I  hear  them  fall,  and  falling  cry — 
"  One  fate  for  each,  one  fate  for  all ; 

So  wills  the  Law  that  willed  a  lie." 

Dread  power  of  Man  !  what  spread  the  waste 

In  circles,  hour  by  hour  more  wide, 
And  would  not  let  the  past  be  past? — 

The  Law  that  promised  much,  and  lied. 

Dread  power  of  God  !  whom  mortal  years 

Nor  touch,  nor  tempt ;  who  sitt'st  sublime 
In  night  of  night, — O  bid  thy  spheres 

llesound  at  last  a  funeral  chime. 

Call  up,  at  last,  the  afflicted  Race 

Whom  Man  not  God  abolished.     Sore, 
For  centuries,  their  strife  :  the  place 

That  knew  them  once  shall  know  no  more. 
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FALL,  Snow,  and  cease  not !     Flake  by  flake 
The  decent  winding-sheet  compose  : 

Thy  task  is  just  and  pious  ;  make 
An  end  of  blasphemies  and  woes. 
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Fall  flake  by  flake :  by  thce  alone, 

Last  friend,  the  sleeping  draught  is  given  : 

Kind  nurse,  by  thee  the  couch  is  strewn, 
The  couch  whose  covering  is  from  heaven. 

Descend  and  clasp  the  mountain's  crest  ; 

Possess  wide  plain  and  valley  deep  : — 
This  night,  in  thy  maternal  breast 

Forsaken  myriads  die  in  sleep. 

Lo !  from  the  starry  Temple  gates 

Death  rides,  and  bears  the  flag  of  peace  : 

The  combatants  he  separates  ; 
He  bids  the  wrath  of  ages  cease. 

Descend,  benignant  Power!  But  O, 
Ye  torrents,  shake  no  more  the  vale  ; 

Dark  streams,  in  silence  seaward  flow  ; 
Thou  rising  storm,  remit  thy  Avail. 

Shake  not,  to-night,  the  cliffs  of  Moher, 
Or  Brandon's  base,  rough  sea !     Thou  Isle, 

The  Rite  proceeds  : — from  shore  to  shore 
Hold  in  thy  gathered  breath  the  while. 

Fall,  snow !  in  stillness  fall,  like  dew 
On  temple  roof,  and  cedar's  fan  ; 

And  mould  thyself  on  pine  and  yew, 
And  on  the  awful  face  of  man. 

Without  a  sound,  without  a  stir, 

Iii  streets  and  wolds,  on  rock  and  mound, 

O  omnipresent  comforter, 
By  thee,  this  night,  the  lost  are  found. 

On  quaking  moor,  and  mountain  moss, 
With  eyes  upstaring  at  the  sky, 

And  arms  extended  like  a  cross, 
The  long-expectant  sufferers  lie. 

Bend  o'er  them,  white-robed  Acolyte  ! 

Put  forth  thine  hand  from  cloud  and  mist, 
And  minister  the  last  sad  rite, 

Where  altar  there  is  none,  nor  priest. 

Touch  thou  the  gates  of  soul  and  sense : 
Touch  darkening  eyes  and  dying  ears  ; 

Touch  stiffening  hand  and  feet,  and  thence 
Remove  the  trace  of  sin  and  tears. 

And  ere  thou  seal  those  filmed  eyes, 
Into  God's  urn  thy  fingers  dip, 

And  lay,  'mid  eucharistic  sighs, 
The  sacred  Avafer  on  the  lip. 

This  night  the  Absolver  issues  forth  : 
This  night  the  Eternal  Victim  bleeds — 

O  winds  and  woods — O  heaven  and  earth ! 
Be  still  this  night.    The  Rite  proceeds. 
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IF  we  pique  ourselves  on  anything, 
it  is  on  our  invincible  good-nature. 
We  are  as  slow  to  be  roused  as  a 
brown  bear  in  the  midst  of  its  winter 
sleep ;  and,  if  we  were  let  alone,  we 
very  much  doubt  whether,  by  any 
conceivable  exertion,  we  could  work 
ourselves  into  a  downright  passion. 
But,  somehow  or  other,  it  constantly 
happens  that  people  of  a  less  tranquil 
mood  step  in  to  deprive  us  of  the 
enjoyment  of  our  untroubled  repose. 
At  one  time  some  worthy  fellow 
entreats  ns  to  take  up  the  pnblic 
cudgel  and  belabour  a  blatant  Econo- 
mist. At  another,  we  are  pathetically 
besought  to  administer  due  castiga- 
tion  to  some  literary  sinner  who  lias 
transgressed  the  iirst  principles  of 
decency,  morality,  and  taste.  One 
friend  implores  us,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  to  take  up  the  case  of  the 
oppressed  and  injured  washerwomen; 
a  second  puts  a  tomahawk  into  our 
hand,  and  benevolently  suggests  the 
severment  of  the  skull  of  a  charlatan  ; 
a  third  writes  to  us  regarding  a  row- 
ing match,  in  which  he  opines  gross 
injustice  has  been  done  by  the  umpire 
to  the  Buffs,  and  he  fervently  prays 
for  our  powerful  assistance  in  vindi- 
cating the  honour  of  the  Blues. 

In  all  national  questions,  it  seems 
to  be  expected  that  we  are  to  act 
with  the  devotion  of  a  knight- errant. 
Whenever  Scotland  is  assailed,  the 
general  impression  is  that  we  are 
bound  to  stand  forth,  and  inconti- 
nently give  battle  to  the  enemy  :  and 
we  believe  it  will  be  admitted  that 
we  have  done  so  before  now  with  no 
inconsiderable  effect.  It  so  happens 
that,  at  the  present  juncture,  several 
of  our  most  esteemed  compatriots, 
feeling  themselves  deeply  aggrieved 
by  the  outrecuidance  of  the  Southron, 
have  laid  the  story  of  their  wrongs  be- 
fore us  ;  and,  after  a  deliberate  review 
of  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  case, 
we  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  come 
forward  iu  behalf  of  our  countrymen. 
Let  no  man  venture  to  say  that  Chess 
is  an  ignoble  subject.  It  is,  if  pro- 
perly considered,  as  recondite  a  science 
as  mathematics.  Kings,  conquerors, 
and  sages  have  not  thought  it  bc- 
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neath  them  to  ponder  over  the  chequer- 
ed board  ;  and  it  may  be  that  the 
noble  game  has  contributed  in  no  light 
degree  to  the  success  of  their  most 
triumphant  efforts.  We  know  of  no- 
absorption  more  complete  than  that 
which  possesses  the  mind  of  a  true 
votary  of  chess.  Watch  him  as  he  is 
contemplating  his  moves,  and  his 
countenance  is  a  perfect  study  for  the 
physiognomist.  He  may  not  perhaps 
be  the  most  agreeable  of  companions, 
but  we  cannot  expect  loquacity  from 
men  of  high  intellect  whilst  engaged 
in  deepest  rumination. 

Let  us,  however,  dispense  as  much 
as  possible  with  preface,  and  come  to 
the  actual  offence  which  has  induced 
us  to  take  up  our  pen  in  vindication 
of  the  national  honour.  Our  attention 
has  been  called  to  what  is  undoubted- 
ly a  departure  from  the  fair  and  liberal 
spirit  which  ought  to  actuate  anta- 
gonists— in  short,  by  an  attempt  to 
deprive  the  Edinburgh  Chess  Club 
of  laurels  which  were  fairly  and  hon- 
ourably won.  It  is  all  very  well 
for  men  who  have  been  beaten  to 
apply  salves  to  their  wounded  vanity, 
and  to  persuade  themselves  that 
they  have  failed  rather  through  mis- 
fortune than  from  any  deficiency  of 
skill.  Napoleon  used  to  amuse  him- 
self at  St  Helena  by  demonstrating 
that  he  ought  to  have  Avon  the  battle 
of  Waterloo — a  position  in  which, 
we  doubt  not,  Count  Montholon  anil 
General  Bertram!  entirely  concurred, 
though,  after  a  certain  time,  they 
must  have  been  tolerably  sick  of  the 
subject.  But  these  affirmations  of 
the  Emperor  did  not  serve  the  pur- 
pose of  reinstating  him  on  the  throne 
of  France ;  and,  in  like  manner,  we 
opine  that  the  writers  who,  at  this 
time  of  day,  are  applying  themselves 
to  the  task  of  persuading  the  public 
that  the  great  match  at  chess  between 
Edinburgh  and  London,  which  was 
won  by  Edinburgh  in  1828,  ought  to 
have  terminated  otherwise,  are  losing 
their  labour,  and,  moreover,  placing 
themselves  in  a  very  ridiculous  posi- 
tion. 

We  like  to  see  a  man  take  a  beat- 
ing in  good  part.  The  Southron  may 
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come  here  and  vanquish  us  at  cricket, 
and  we  shall  submit  to  be  bowled  or 
caught  out  with  the  utmost  equani- 
mity— no  member  of  the  Grange  Club 
will  retire  to  the  cloister  in  consequence. 
He  may  extinguish  our  renown  at 
rackets,  or  even  soar  considerably 
above  our  mark  in  the  altitude  of  the 
flying-leap.  We  shall  not  cavil  at 
the  result,  should  some  Southron 
llobin  Hood  defeat  the  Queen's  Body 
Guard  in  the  toxophilite  competition 
which  is  about  to  take  place  in  this 
city.  We  shall  not  be  jealous  if  the 
stranger  beats  us  ;  and  if,  in  return,  we 
should  extinguish  him  utterly  at  golf 
or  throwing  the  hammer,  we  promise 
to  crow  as  mildly  as  the  plenitude  of 
our  lungs  will  permit.  But  we  have  no 
idea  of  pushing  complaisance  to  such 
an  extraordinary  point,  as  to  permit 
our  real  victories  to  be  perverted  and 
annulled  at  the  hands  of  a  defeated 
adversary.  Hector  might  have  beaten 
Achilles,  but  he  did  not ;  and  the 
mere  fact  of  a  remote  possibility  hav- 
ing once  existed,  will  not  justify  us  in 
giving  the  lie  to  Homer.  We  make 
every  allowance  for  testiness  ;  still  we 
cannot  help  thinking  it  extraordinary 
that  those  feelings  of  mortification, 
which  might  perhaps  have  been 
excusable  in  the  defeated  party 
at  the  moment  of  the  antagonist's 
triumph,  should  manifest  themselves 
as  strongly  as  ever  nearly  a  quarter 
of  a  century  after  the  contest— and 
that,  too,  in  persons  who  took  no 
actual  share  in  it,  and  are  compara- 
tively strangers  to  the  views  and  opin- 
ions of  those  really  concerned. 

English  chess-players  have  the  com- 
mand of  all  the  chess-periodicals,  which 
emanate  chiefly,  if  not  exclusively,  from 
the  London  press ;  and  which  have, 
for  many  years  back,  been  made  the 
vehicles  of  repeated  observations  in- 
tended to  depreciate  the  triumph  of 
Scotland.  Of  late  these  have  been 
even  more  than  usually  frequent. 
And  within  the  last  year,  the  Quar- 
terly Review,  which,  like  the  trunk  of 
an  elephant,  is  as  ready  to  pick  up  a 
pin  as  to  uproot  a  tree,  has  opened 
its  pages  for  remarks  on  the  chess 
match,  conceived  in  no  very  hand- 
some spirit  towards  the  Scotch  cham- 
pions. This  we  do  not  consider  to  be 
justifiable  conduct  on  the  part  of  our 
bulky  contemporary.  lu  the  accom- 
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plished  editor — himself  a  Scot —  it  is 
in  direct  antagonism  to  the  principles 
of  Richie,  the  servitor  of  Nigel,  who 
made  so  vigorous  a  stand  for  the  credit 
of  the  Water  of  Leith  ;  and  we  regret 
to  observe  so  palpable  afalling  off  from 
the  fervid  patriotism  of  the  Moniplies. 
The  uniform  burden  of  the  song  is, 
that  the  event  of  the  match  was  deter- 
mined by  an  accident, — or  by  Avhat 
they  reckon  as  nearly  equivalent  to 
an  accident — an  oversight  upon  the 
part  of  the  London  Club,  to  which 
the  best  of  players  are  liable,  and 
which  in  this  instance  is  said  to  have 
been  rather  ungenerously  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  Edinburgh.  The  Scot- 
tish players  have  hitherto  said  very 
little  upon  the  subject,  contenting 
themselves  with  a  short  but  perfectly 
satisfactory  answer,  made  immedi- 
ately after  the  termination  of  the 
match,  to  some  observations  of  Mi- 
Lewis,  in  which,  while  they  conclu- 
sively disposed  of  his  views  and  infer- 
ences, they  at  the  same  time  stated, 
that  they  were  "  far  from  begrudging 
to  the  London  Club  the  usual  consola- 
tion of  a  beaten  adversary — of  going 
back  upon  a  game,  and  showing  that, 
if  they  had  played  otherwise  at  a 
particular  point,  they  could  have  won 
the  game."  The  constant  reiteration 
of  the  English  statement,  however,  is 
calculated  to  produce  an  erroneous 
impression  in  the  minds  of  those  not 
acquainted  with  the  merits  of  the 
question. 

The  London  and  Edinburgh  chess 
match,  which  was  played  by  corre- 
spondence,was  begun  in  the  year  1824. 
It  was  the  result  of  a  challenge  given 
by  the  Edinburgh  Club,  which  Avas 
then  only  in  its  infancy.  The  terms 
agreed  on  were,  that  the  match  should 
consist  of  three  won  games  ;  and  that, 
in  case  of  any  game  being  drawn,  a 
new  one,  begun  by  the  same  opener, 
should  take  its  place.  The  match 
commenced  on  23d  April  1824.  Two 
games  were  opened  simultaneously. 
The  first  game  was  opened  by  the 
Edinburgh  Club;  and  in  sending 
their  first  answering  move,  the  Lon- 
don Club  also  sent  the  first  move  of 
the  second  game.  The  first  game, 
which  consisted  of  35  moves,  was,  on 
14th  December  1824,  declared  to  be 
drawn.  The  second,  which  consisted 
of  52  moves,  was  resigned  by  the 
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London  Club  on  23d  February  1825. 
The  third  game — opened  by  the  Edin- 
burgh Club  in  place  of  the  first  game, 
which  had  been  drawn — was  begun 
on  20th  December  1824  ;  it  consisted 
of  9'J  moves,  and  was  drawn  on  18th 
March  1S28.  The  fourth  game, 
begun  by  the  Edinburgh  Club,  on 
26th  February  1825,  was  resigned  by 
them  on  15th  September  1826,  at  the 
55th  move.  The  h't'tli  game,  begun 
by  the  Edinburgh  Club,  on  6th  Octo- 
ber 1826,  was  resigned  bv  the  London 
Club  on  31st  July  1828",  at  the  60th 
move — and  this  determined  the  match 
in  favour  of  Edinburgh. 

The  simple  statement  of  these  de- 
tails is  sufficient  altogether  to  exclude 
the  idea  that  the  result  of  the  match 
was  a  mere  accident,  where  manifestly 
inferior  players  profited  by  the  un- 
fortunate blunder  of  their  superior 
antagonists.  Though  the  Edinburgh 
Club  had  lost,  instead  of  gaining,  two 
out  of  the  three  games,  it  would  still 
have  been  in  vain  to  maintain  that 
the  play  in  the  match  showed  them 
to  be  unquestionably  'inferior.  The 
contest  was  a  long  and  severe  one. 
When  the  fifth  and  deciding  game, 
was  proceeding,  each  party  had  gained 
one  game,  and  there  had  been  two 
drawn  games,  both  of  which  were 
keenly  disputed,  without  the  least 
advantage  in  favour  of  London  at  any 
point  of  either ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  in  the  third  game,  Edinburgh 
had  obtained  an  advantage,  though 
not  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  check- 
mate their  adversaries.  It  has  never 
been  pretended,  by  the  most  un- 
scrupulous partisan  of  England,  that 
the  winning  of  the  fifth  game  was 
ascribablc  to  an  oversight.  On  the 
contrary,  their  chess  writers  have, 
with  most  becoming  fairness  and 
candour,  always  referred  to  it  as  an 
instance  of  admirable  play  on  the 
part  of  Edinburgh  ;  and  members  of 
the  London  committee,  who  shortly 
after  happened  to  visit  Edinburgh, 
acknowledged  that  their  committee 
were  quite  unable  to  discover  the 


object  of  particular  moves,  the  ellVct 
of  which  had  been  previously  cak  u- 
lated,  and  reduced  to  demonstration 
by  the  Edinburgh  players.  Is  there, 
in  all  this,  such  evidence  of  over- 
whelming superiority  on  the  part  of  the 
English  players,  that  their  losing  t lie 
match  must  have  been  an  accident  V 

But  it  is  time  to  inquire  a  little 
mure  minutely  into  the  so-called 
blunder,  which  the  Englishmen  say 
was  the  cause  of  their  defeat.  And 
here  it  is  but  fair  to  give  their  state- 
ment in  their  own  words.  The 
Quarterly  reviewer  says — 

"  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  instance 
on  record  of  a  strict  enforcement  of  the 
tenor  of  chess  law  occurred  in  the  cele- 
brated match,  by  correspondence,  between 
the  London  and  Edinburgh  Clubs.  At 
the  27th  move  of  the  second  game,  the 
London  Club  threw  a  rook  away.  How 
they  did  so,  Mr  Lewis  explains  in  the 
following  words  : — '  The  26th,  '27th,  and 
21!th  moves  were  sent  on  the  same  day  to 
the  Edinburgh  Club.  This  was  done  to 
save  time.  It  so  happened  that  the  secre- 
tary, whose  duty  it  was  to  write  the 
letters,  had  an  engagement  which  com- 
pelled him  to  leave  the  Club  two  hours 
earlier  than  usual — the  letter  was  there- 
fore posted  at  three  instead  of  five  o'clock. 
In  the  mean  time,  one  of  the  members 
discovered  that  the  2d  move  (the  27tli) 
had  not  been  sufficiently  examined.*  An 
application  was  immediately  made  at  the 
Post-office  for  the  letter,  which  was 
refused.  In  consequence,  a  second  letter 
was  transmitted  by  the  same  post  to  the 
Edinburgh  Club,  retracting  the  2d  and 
3d  moves,  and  abiding  only  by  the  first. 
The  Edinburgh  Club,  in  answer,  gave  it 
as  their  decided  opinion  that  the  Londuii 
Club  were  bound  by  their  letter,  and  that 
no  move  could  be  retracted  :  they  there- 
fore insisted  on  the  moves  being  played. 
The  London  Club  conceded  the  point, 
though  they  differed  in  opinion.' 

"  We  cannot  but  think,  under  all  the 
circumstances,  the  Edinburgh  Club  were 
to  blame.  What  rendered  the  mishap 
more  vexatious  to  the  Londoners  was, 
that  whereas  they  had  a  won  game  before, 
they  now  barely  lost  it,  and  thereby  the 
match,  which  the  winning  of  this  game 
would  have  decided  in  their  favour. 


*  It  is  of  importance  to  keep  in  view  that  it  never  was  asserted  that  the  first  move, 
the  26th,  had  not  been  sufficiently  examined  ;  and  it  will  be  immediately  seen  that 
that  move  was  adhered  to,  no  attempt  being  made  to  recall  it.  The  truth  is,  that  the 
London  Club  could  not  have  played  a  better  move  than  their  27th.  Their  mistake, 
as  was  first  discovered  by  the  Edinburgh  Club,  was  in  the  26th  move,  the  one 
adhered  to  afttr  examination, 
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There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  London 
Club  (then  comprising  Messrs  Lewis, 
Fraser,  and  Cochrane)  was  the  strongest 
of  the  two.  On  the  part  of  Edinburgh, 
•we  believe  the  lion's  share  of  the  work 
i'ell  to  the  late  Mr  Donaldson." 

la  the  remarks  on  the  London  and 
Amsterdam  match,  in  Mr  Staunton's 
periodical,  (the  Chess- Player's  Chro- 
nicle,) for  February  1850,  there  is  the 
following  passage : — 

"  If  the  relative  skill  of  the  competi- 
tors engaged  on  each  side  were  to  be  the 
gauge  by  which  to  estimate  the  probable 
result  of  a  contest  like  this,  it  would  have 
been  easy  to  predict  to  which  party  vic- 
tory would  incline  ;  and  we  should  have 
wondered  at  the  daring  gallantry  that 
prompted  the  little  band  of  Hollanders  to 
challenge  the  leviathans  of  London.  Ex- 
perience, however,  has  shown  that,  in  a 
match  of  chess  by  correspondence,  the 
battle  is  not  always  to  the  strong,  and 
that  foresight  and  profound  calculation 
are  of  infinitely  less  account,  when  the 
men  may  be  moved  experimentally,  than 
they  are  in  ordinary  chess,  where  conclu- 
sions must  be  tried  by  the  head,  and  not 
by  the  hand.  Of  this,  indeed,  the  archives 
of  the  London  Club  affurd  a  memorable 
instance.  In  March  1 824,  a  proposal  was 
made  to  this  Club  by  the  Club  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  play  a  match  at  chess  by  cor- 
respondence for  a  silver  cup  ;  the  match 
to  consist  of  three  games,  (irrespective  of 
drawn  games  ;)  two  games  to  be  played 
together,  and  the  winner  of  the  first  game 
to  have  the  move  in  the  third.  The  Lon- 
don Club  at  this  period  was  in  the  pride 
and  plenitude  of  its  strength,  and  the 
committee  appointed  to  conduct  the  match 
comprised  every  name  of  note  among  the 
chess-players  of  the  metropolis.  The 
Edinburgh  Chess-Club,  on  the  other  hand, 
was  composed  of  amateurs  comparatively 
unknown  and  inexperienced,  and  possess- 
ed one  player  only — the  late  Mr  Donald- 
son— capable  of  making  anything  like  a 
stand  '  over  the  board '  with  any  of  the 
London  chiefs.  In  an  ordinary  contest, 
indeed,  over  the  board,  it  was  the  old 
odds  of  Lombard  Street  to  a  China  orange! 
Maugre  all  the  advantages  of  superior 
skill  and  practice,  however,  the  London- 
ers lost  the  battle,  and  lost  it  by  a  blun- 
der as  ridiculous  as  it  was  vexatious,  at 
the  very  moment,  too,  when  the  game  was 
in  their  hands." 

The  general  remarks  on  playing  by 
correspondence  in  this  last  passage 
are  evidently  made  to  furnish  a  pre- 
tence for  introducing  the  notice  of  the 
London  and  Edinburgh  match ;  and 


they  share  the  fate  of  all  such  forced 
work.  They  are  absolute  nonsense. 
The  probability  that  a  decidedly  supe- 
rior will  overcome  an  inferior  player, 
is  not  at  all  diminished  by  the  circum- 
stance that  the  match  is  played  by 
correspondence.  On  the  contrary, 
we  should  rather  be  inclined  to  say 
that  the  chance  of  an  inferior  player's 
escape  in  a  single  game  or  so  is  almost 
extinguished  where  the  match  is  play- 
ed by  correspondence;  because  the 
time  given  for  deliberation  increases- 
the  improbability  of  his  antagonist's 
erring  from  carelessness,  or  not  taking 
in  the  whole  position  of  the  game, 
which  sometimes  occurs  in  playing 
over  the  board.  But  there  is  an  in- 
consequence in  the  whole  argument 
which  surprises  us  to  find  in  anything 
sanctioned  by  a  person  of  Mr  Staun- 
ton's unquestionable  powers  of  mind. 
The  loss  of  the  match  by  London  is 
not  to  be  wondered  at,  it  is  said,  be- 
cause it  was  a  match  by  correspon- 
dence ;  and  the  immediate  cause  of 
their  losing  it  was  the  commission  of 
a  ridiculous  and  vexatious  blunder ! 
To  make  this  anything  like  logic,  it 
would  be  necessary  to  hold  that  ridi- 
culous and  vexatious  blunders  are 
more  likely  to  be  committed  when  the 
player  has  time  and  opportunity  to 
consider  his  moves,  and  to  make  ex- 
periments upon  their  effect,  than  where 
he  is  under  the  necessity  of  moving  at 
once  in  presence  of  an  adversary,  and 
possibly  of  spectators,  apt  to  get  im- 
patient at  long  delay.  It  is  plain  that 
the  game's  being  played  by  correspon- 
dence was  the  very  circumstance  cal- 
culated to  render  the  London  Club's 
particular  excuse  for  losing  all  the 
more  untenable. 

It  is  quite  true,  however,  that  at  a 
particular  stage  of  the  game  opened 
by  the  London  Club,  (being  one  of  the 
two  games  with  which  the  match  com- 
menced,) the  London  Club  might  have 
won  the  game,  by  playing  other  moves 
than  they  did.  This  may  be  said  of 
every  game ;  but  it  is  as  unusual  as 
it  is  unhandsome  for  the  unsuccessful 
party,  merely  because  he  has  missed 
such  an  opportunity  of  winning,  to 
refuse  all  credit  to  his  adversary  for 
afterwards  defeating  him.  In  the 
third  game,  which  was  drawn,  the 
Edinburgh  Club  would  have  won  if 
they  had  played  a  different  51st  move 
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from  that  which  they  did.  But  this 
did  not  lead  them  to  make  depreci- 
atory remarks  about  their  antagonists: 
all  that  their  report  bears  on  this  point 
is,  that  the  London  Club  ''conducted 
a  ditlicnlt  defence  with  great  skill  and 
dexterity,  and  finally  succeeded  in 
drawing  the  game." 

Further,  the  remarks  above  quoted 
are  calculated  to  produce  an  erroneous 
idea  respecting  the  situation  and  con- 
duct of  the  two  clubs  in  the  second 
game.  The  sophistry  consists  in 
mixing  up  two  entirely  separate  and 
unconnected  things.  In  this  same 
game  iu  which  the  London  Club  failed 
to  observe  that  they  had  a  winning 
position,  they  applied  to  have  two  of 
their  moves  recalled  after  they  were 
despatched,  and  the  Edinburgh  com- 
mittee refused  their  request.  Xow 
the  obvious  tendency  of  all  that  the 
English  writers  say  upon  the  subject 
is  to  create  the  impression  that  if  the 
London  Club  had  been  allowed  to 
recall  these  two  moves,  they  would 
have  retained  their  winning  position. 
This  is  plainly  the  only  construction 
that  the  passage  in  the  (Quarterly 
Jlcricic  is  capable  of  bearing.  It,  is 
the  only  construction  which  would 
justify  his  remarks,  or  make  them  at 
all  intelligible.  But  it  is  quite  incor- 
rect. The  only  moves  which  the 
London  committee  wished  to  recall 
were  the  27th  and  28th  ;  but  they 
have  never  attempted  to  show  that  if 
they  had  been  allowed  to  do  so,  they 
could  have  won  the  game.  It  has 
been  demonstrated,  over  and  over 
again,  that  they  could  not.  In  fact, 
the  moves  they  wished  to  recall  were 
as  good  as  any  others  then  in  their 
power.  They  might  have  drawn 
the  game  if  these  moves  had  been 
played  ;  and  they  could  have  done  no 
more  had  they  been  allowed  to  recall 
them.  This  matter  was  set  at  rest 
while  the  match  was  still  pending,  by 
a  proposal  which  emanated  from  the 
Edinburgh  Club.  When  the  Lon- 
doners lost  the  game,  Mr  Lewis  in- 
sinuated, though  he  did  not  expressly 
state,  that  if  they  had  not  beeu 
held  to  the  27th  and  28th  moves, 
they  would  have  won  the  game. 
A  member  of  the  Edinburgh  Club  then 
ottered  to  play  a  back-game  with  any 
one  or  more  of  the  London  Club,  in 
which  the  London  players  were  to  be 


allowed  a  new  27th  move  instead  of 
the  one  they  had  made,  and  wished 
to  recall ;  and  also  another  back-game 
in  which  the  Edinburgh  player  was  to 
take  the  London  side  at  an  curlier  ulat/e 
oftheyanif.,  with  the  view  of  showing 
that,  by  playingdifierently,  the  London 
Club  might  have  won  it.  This  pro- 
posal was  under  consideration  of  the 
London  Club  for  several  icef.hs,  during 
which  they  satisfied  themselves  that 
the  recall  of  the  27th  and  28th  moves 
would  be  of  no  use,  and,  accordingly, 
it  was  declined.  It  is  surely  not 
very  uncharitable  to  surmise  that 
it  was  during  this  period,  and  on  the 
suggestion  of  their  opponents,  that 
they  discovered  that  the  error  was  not 
in  the  27th  move  which  they  had  pro- 
posed to  recall,  but  iu  the  2ljth,  which 
they  had  examined  and  adhered  to. 
In  his  first  publication  of  the  games, 
Mr  Lewis  gives  no  back-game  on  this 
26th  move ;  and  it  is  believed  that  no 
member  of  the  London  Club  was 
aware,  till  the  game  was  finished,  that 
by  playing  differently  at  the  20th  move 
the}'  might  have  won  it.  But  Mi- 
Lewis  admits  that  the  game  could  not 
be  won  by  a  mere  alteration  of  the 
27th  or  28th  move;  and  any  one  who 
says  that  it  could,  is  either  speaking 
in  ignorance  of  the  subject,  or  is 
making  a  wilful  misrepresentation. 
The  likelihood  of  the  remarks  of  the 
English  writers  producing  an  erro- 
neous impression  arises  from  their 
mixing  up  these  two  separate  and 
distinct  things  :  1st,  that  at  a  previous 
stage  of  the  game,  the  London  Club 
had  a  winning  position  which  they 
did  not  discover,  and  failed  to  avail 
themselves  of;  and,  2d,  that  the 
Edinburgh  Club  would  not  allow  them 
to  retract  the  27th  and  28th  moves. 
These  two  facts  have  no  longer  any 
possible  connection  with  each  other 
when  it  is  known  that,  at  the  27th 
move,  the  London  Club  had  ceased  to 
have  a  winning  position,  and  that  the 
recall  of  that  move  would  have  been 
of  no  use  to  them.  The  failure,  at  a 
previous  stage  of  the  game,  to  main- 
tain the  winning  position  which  they 
had,  is  simply  one  among  several 
illustrations  which  occurred  in  tho 
match,  of  the  truth  that  the  London 
Club,  "  in  the  pride  and  plenitude  of 
its  strength,"  did  not  always  play  as 
well  as  it  was  possible  to  have  done. 
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How  such  things  show  that  superiority 
on  the  part  of  London,  which  they  are 
brought  forward  to  establish,  we  con- 
fess ourselves  unable  to  understand, 
unless  we  Avere  to  adopt  the  principle 
of  the  Chess- Players'  Chronicle,  that 
it  is  the  best  players  who  are  most 
likely  to  commit  errors  in  conducting 
a  match  by  correspondence  ! ! 

It  seems  to  be  a  source  of  melan- 
choly consolation  to  the  English 
players,  that  their  Club  committed  a 
"  ridiculous  and  vexatious  blunder." 
We  are  sorry  that,  in  our  strict  regard 
for  truth,  we  must  deprive  them  even 
of  that  comfort.  The  losing  of  the 
disputed  game  was  not  a  ridiculous 
blunder,  however  vexatious.  On  the 
contrary,  the  series  of  moves  by  which 
they  lost  the  chance  of  winning,  was 
at  first  a  very  promising  attack,  and 
had  the  additional  temptation  of 
appearing  brilliant  and  enterprising. 
If  any  chess-player  will  set  up  the 
men  at  the  27th  move  of  the  London 
Club,  or  glance  at  the  diagram  given 
in  Mr  Staunton's  periodical  for  May 
1850,  he  will  see  that  nothing  but  the 
utmost  skill  and  caution  on  the  part 
of  Edinburgh  could  have  successfully 
warded  off  the  attack.  The  London 
Club  had  not  contemplated  the  defence 
which  they  met  with  ;  and  if,  in 
t  hese  circumstances,  they  were  seduced 
into  an  ingenious  but  unsound  attack, 
it  may  be  conceded  that  they  mani- 
fested want  of  circumspection,  an 
important  qualification  in  a  chess- 
player ;  but  they  cannot  be  accused 
of  committing  a  ridiculous  blunder. 
They  talk  of  having  "thrown  away" 
a  rook.  They  did  no  such  thing. 
The  rook  was  played  not  by  mistake, 
but  for  the  very  purpose  of  being 
taken  in  the  course  of  their  dashing 
but  unsuccessful  attack.  And  in  Mi- 
Lewis's  analyses,  it  will  be  found 
that  many  of  his  methods  of  winning, 
at  previous  stages  of  the  game, 
involve  this  very  sacrifice  of  the 
rook. 

The  refusal  of  the  Edinburgh  Club 
to  allow  the  recall  of  the  27th  and 
28th  moves  loses  all  its  importance 
when  it  is  known  that  it  did  not  affect 
the  fate  of  the  game.  But  we  should 
in  any  circumstances  be  sorry  to 
believe  that,  in  so  refusing,  they 
had  done  what  deserved  the  cen- 
sure bestowed  on  them  by  the 


Quarterly  reviewer.  In  considering 
the  propriety  of  their  conduct,  there 
are  only  two  lights  in  which  the 
request  may  be  viewed.  They  were 
either  asked  to  do  what  the  London 
Club  had  a  right  to  demand,  or  they 
were  asked  to  grant  a  favour  to  the 
London  Club.  We  do  not  know  that 
the  former  A'iew  is  supported  by  any 
of  the  English  writers.  Even  the 
Quarterly  reviewer  does  not  say  that 
the  London  Club  had  a  right  to  recall 
the  moves  ;  and  on  this  question  of 
right  it  appears  to  us  that  there  can- 
not be  the  least  shadow  of  a  doubt. 
The  letter  containing  the  moves  was 
despatched  to  the  Post-office.  It 
was  held  by  the  Post-office  for  the 
party  to  whom  it  was  addressed,  and 
was  entirely  beyond  the  control  of 
the  party  sending  it.  The  piece,  in 
every  sense,  was  therefore  "let  go" 
by  the  player :  and  the  8th  Article  of 
Sarratt's  laws  of  chess,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  the  games  should  be 
played,  provides  that  "as  long  as  a 
player  holds  a  piece,  he  is  at  liberty 
to  play  it  where  he  chooses ;  but 
when  he  has  Jet  it  go,  he  cannot 
recall  his  move."  Accordingly,  the 
London  Club  never  attempted  to 
contest  the  question  of  right.  They 
stated  that  they  had  "no  hesitation 
in  acceding  to  the  Edinburgh  Com- 
mittee's construction,"  and  adhering 
to  the  moves.  In  fact,  the  construc- 
tion put  on  the  point  by  the  Edinburgh 
Club  was  not  only  assented  to  by 
the  London  players  at  the  time,  but 
several  members  of  the  committee 
admitted  afterwards,  that  it  was 
unquestionably  the  right  way  of 
dealing  with  the  case,  and  no  member 
of  the  London  Club  ever  hinted  a 
complaint  on  the  subject,  except 
what  was  insinuated  by  Mr  Lewis 
in  the  publication  referred  to. 

Were  the  Edinburgh  Club ' '  to  blame" 
for  not  granting  the  favour  which  was 
asked  of  them  ?  On  this  question 
Ave  think  there  is  quite  as  little  doubt 
as  the  other.  We  have  a  strong  and 
decided  opinion  as  to  the  necessity 
of  strict  play  in  all  games.  It  is  the 
only  fair  and  rational  system ;  for 
once  allow  indulgence,  and  it  is 
impossible  tc  fix  the  limit  at  which  it 
should  stop.  But  we  think  that  the 
remark  applies  with  peculiar  force  to 
the  game  of  chess,  in  Avhich  rigour  is 
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absolutely  essential  to  the  acquisition 
of  tlio  habits  fitted  for  the  proper 
playing  of  tlic  game.  Above  nil,  in 
an  important  match  at  chess,  any- 
thing but  the  strict  game  is  entirely 
out  of  the  question.  A  high-spirited 
antagonist  will  scorn  to  ask  a  favour, 
or  even  to  grumble  about  the  commis- 
sion of  a  blunder.  He  submits  in 
silence,  and  plays  on  in  the  hope  of 
retrieving  his  fault  by  redoubled  care 
and  attention.  If,  on  the  other  hand, 
he  were  to  be  expected  to  grant 
favours  to  his  blundering  antagonist, 
it  is  plain  that  his  very  good  qualities 
would  be  turned  to  his  disadvantage 
in  the  match.  The  Edinburgh  Club 
played  in  the  belief  that  the  rules  of 
the  game  were  to  apply  with  equal 
strictness  to  both  parties;  and  though 
there  was  more  than  one  instance  in 
which  they  would  have  been  glad  to 
recall  a  move,  they  never  proposed 
this,  or  even  spoke  of  the  occasions  for 
it,  except  in  answer  to  Mr  Lewis's 
observations  on  the  proposed  recall  of 
the  27th  move.  Jn  the  very  game  in 
which  this  move  was  made,  the  Edin- 
burgh committee  had  at  a  precious 
point  in  the  game  made  a  move  which 
they  discovered  to  be  unsound,  or  at 
least  doubtful.  Their  report  bears 
that  "  application  was  made  to  the 
Post-ofliee  to  have  the  letter  con- 
taining it  restored,  but  without  eflect. 
Finding  this  to  be  the  case,  the  letter 
was  looked  upon  as  delivered,  the 
Post-office  being  regarded  as  holding 
it,  not  on  bekalf  of  the  Club  from 
which  it  had  been  sent,  but  on  behalf 
of  the  Club  to  which  it  was  addressed ; 
and  therefore  no  attempt  was  made  to 
countermand  the  move,  by  transmit- 
ting another  letter  by  the  same  post. 
The  8th  article  of  the  laws  was  con- 
sidered to  be  too  clear  and  explicit  to 
warrant  a  recall."  This  conduct  of 
the  Edinburgh  Club  appears  to  us  the 
manly  and  proper  way  of  dealing 
with  such  a  circumstance,  and  in- 
finitely better  than  trying  to  make  it 
the  foundation  of  a  complaint  of  rigor- 
ous procedure  on  the  part  of  their 
opponents. 

The  same  thing  happened  again  to 
the  Edinburgh  Club  in  the  fourth 
game.  In  consequence  of  having  put 
up  the  game  erroneously,  they  sent 
an  impossible  move  —  that  is  to 
say,  they  directed  a  Knight  to  be 


moved  to  a  square  already  occupied 
by  their  King.  They  discovered  the 
mistake  before  the  letter  had  left 
Edinburgh,  but  considered  themselves 
a.s  having  incurred  the  penalty  of 
playing  an  impossible  move,  which 
was,  in  the  option  of  their  adversary, 
either  to  move  the  Knight  to  some 
other  square,  or  to  move  their  King. 
Of  these  two,  the  move  of  the  King 
was  infinitely  the  better  play,  and 
therefore,  iu  order  to  save  time,  a 
note  was  written  on  the  outside  of 
the  letter  explaining  the  mistake,  and 
stating  that  the  Edinburgh  commit- 
tee held  themselves  bound  to  move 
the  Knitjht,  which  it  was  presumed 
the  London  Club  would  enforce,  as 
the  more  severe  penalty.  The  Lon- 
don Club  did  so  ;  and  yet  Mr  Lewis, 
in  his  notes  to  this  game,  rather 
disingenuously,  as  it  appears  to  us, 
represented  the  London  Club  as 
having  yielded  an  advantage  to  their 
antagonists,  in  accepting  the  move  of 
the  Knight.  This  merely  accidental 
blunder,  on  the  part  of  the  Edinburgh 
Club,  was  one  cause  of  their  loss  of 
the  fourth  game. 

Seeing  that  the  Edinburgh  Club 
thus  on  all  occasions  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  most  rigorous  interpreta- 
tion of  the  rules  of  the  game,  we  can- 
not hold  the  Quarterly  Review  as 
justified  in  saying  that  they  were  "to 
blame"  in  not  allowing  the  London 
Club  to  retract  a  move.  But  we 
appeal  from  the  Quarterly  reviewer  as 
a  partisan  of  England,  to  the  Quarterly 
reviewer,  as  an  impartial  enunciator 
of  general  propositions  respecting  the 
game  of  chess.  Hear  what  he  says 
about  the  absurdity  of  giving  back 
moves  : — 

"  Another  advantage  has  arisen  from 
the  multiplication  of  clubs,  and  conse- 
quent publication  of  accurate  rules— viz., 
that  the  strict  game  is  now  played,  in- 
stead of  those  courteous  surrenders  of 
advantages  offered  by  a  heedless  adver- 
sary, which  used  often  to  make  winners 
of  those  who  had  received  back  two  or 
three  leading  pieces  in  the  course  of  the 
game.  These  were  a  source  of  endless 
unpleasant  discussions,  besides  being  in 
themselves  an  absurdity.  \Ve  confess 
we  have  no  notion  of  rewarding  an  oppo- 
nent for  his  oversights.  We  would  show 
him  as  little  mercy  as  Mr  Smith  O'Brien 
would  to  Lord  Clarendon.  Nay,  we 
should  be  moved  hereto  by  a  considera- 
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tion  of  his  benefit  as  well  as  our  own  — 
for  why  should  we  teach  him  vacillation 
and  heedlessness  I " 

Again,  among  a  portentous  list  of 
narrow-minded  delusions,  be  gives  as 
"  Delusion  the  Fifth— 

" '  That  it  is  illiberal  to  play  the  strict 
game.'  To  this  we  can  only  reply,  that 
other  methods  are  but  a  miserable  imita- 
tion. People  talk  of  the  hardship  of 
'losing  a  game  by  an  oversight,'  and  so 
en.  It  is  much  harder  to  arrive  at  no- 
thing but  '  conclusions  inconclusive,'  and 
to  have  the  game  terminate  in  an  Irish 
discussion  which  of  the  two  parties  made 
the  greatest  blunders." 

We  agree  in  every  word  of  this ; 
and  we  only  wonder  that  so  sound  a 
reasoner  should  himself  fall  under  the 
delusion  which  he  exposes — so  severe 
a  censor  should  commit  the  very 
offence  which  he  condemns. 

On  the  whole,  as  regards  the  pro- 
posed recall  of  the  27th  and  28th 
moves  of  the  second  game,  we  think 
these  three  propositions  are  conclu- 
sively established,  1.  That  neither 
according  to  the  rules  of  the  game, 
nor  upon  any  other  principle  which 
does  or  ought  to  regulate  the  playing 
of  matches,  were  the  London  Club 
entitled  to  have  their  proposal  acceded 
to.  2.  That  though  it  had  been  ac- 
ceded to,  and  these  moves  had  been  al- 
lowed to  be  recalled,  the  London  Club 
could  not  have  bettered  their  situa- 
tion, as  the  opportunity  of  winning 
was  already  irretrievably  lost  in  con- 
sequence of  the  26th  move,  which  was 
not  asked  to  be  recalled,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  was  expressly  adhered  to. 
-3.  That  the  impression  which  Eng- 
lish chess-players  have  so  industri- 
ously attempted  to  create,  that  the 
refusal  on  the  part  of  Edinburgh  to 
allow  the  27th  and  28th  moves  to  be 
recalled  was  what  prevented  the  Lon- 
don Club  from  winning  the  game,  can 
only  exist  through  a  confusion  between 
these  moves  and  the  previous  one, 
which  the  London  Club  had  adhered 
to  after  a  renewed  examination,  not 
having  even  then  discovered  that  it 
was  unsound. 

Before  leaving  the  second  game,  we 
liave  this  last  additional  remark  to 
make  about  it,  that  it  is  one  of  the  erro- 
neous assumptions  and  inferences  of 
the  English  writers,  that  the  winning 
of  that  game  would  have  decided  the 


match  in  their  favour.  It  was  the 
first  won  game  ;  and  though  it  is  true 
that  the  London  Club  subsequently  won 
the  fourth  game,  which  was  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  second,  it  is  also  the  fact 
that  the  fourth  game,  which  was 
opened  by  the  Edinburgh  Club,  would 
not  have  been  played  if  the  second  had 
been  won  by  London,  who  in  that  case 
would  have  had  the  opening  of  the 
fourth.  We  do  not  mean  to  say  that 
having  to  open  was  a  disadvantage. 
All  we  assert  is,  that,  in  point  of  fact, 
the  game,  which  the  Edinburgh  Club 
lost  partly  through  a  mistake  in  setting 
up  the  men,  and  through  another  blun- 
der, not  very  different  in  its  character, 
would  not  have  been  played  at  all  if 
London  had  won  the  second  game. 
Besides,  the  fourth  game  would,  in 
other  respects,  have  been  played  under 
very  different  circumstances.  The 
opening  of  the  second  game  by  the 
London  Club  was  one  which  none  of 
the  Edinburgh  players  had  ever  seen 
before,  though,  from  this  match,  it 
now  goes  by  the  name  of  the  Scotch 
opening.  They  believed,  however, 
from  their  consideration  of  the  second 
game,  that  the  London  Club  had  not 
availed  themselves  of  all  the  capabili- 
ties of  the  opening,  and  they  thought 
it  would  be  a  spirited  thing  to  return 
it  upon  their  antagonists.  This  they 
did  in  the  third  game.  The  event  re- 
warded their  enterprising  conduct. 
They  gained  a  decided  advantage ; 
and  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
fourth  game  they  believed  that  it 
would  never  require  to  be  finished,  as 
they  thought  that  by  winning  the  third 
game  they  would  gain  the  match. 
This  accounts  for  the  carelessness  with 
which  they  played  the  fourth  game, 
though  we  think  nothing  can  excuse 
carelessness  in  playing  chess.  They 
were  ultimately  disappointed  in  their 
expectation  of  gaining  the  third  game, 
as  theLondonClub  succeeded  in  draw- 
ing it ;  and  this  rendered  a  fifth  game 
necessary. 

Down  to  the  fifth  game  it  appears 
plain  enough,  from  the  above  exami- 
nation, that  the  Edinburgh  Club  had 
maintained,  at  the  very  least,  an 
equal  position  to  their  antagonists. 
The  first  game  had  been  drawn,  with 
no  advantage  at  any  stage  of  it,  in 
favour  of  either  party.  The  second 
had  been  won  by  Edinburgh,  but  was 
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subject  to  the  observation  that,  at  one 
point,  London  might  have  won  had 
they  played  as  well  as  they  afterwards 
discovered  they  might  have  done.  The 
third  game  was  drawn  ;  but  the  ad- 
vantage throughout  had  been  in  favour 
of  Edinburgh,  though  not  sufficiently 
PO  for  winning ;  and,  as  was  the  case 
with  London  in  the  previous  game, 
Edinburgh  failed  to  perceive  that  by 
moving  differently  at  a  certain  point, 
they  would  have  been  victorious.  The 
fourth  game  was  lost  by  Edinburgh, 
partly  through  an  accidental  and 
what  may  be  called  a  mechanical  blun- 
der, and  partly  through  another  piece 
of  carelessness  of  a  similar  character. 
After  a  contest  thus  maintained  down 
to  the  commencement  of  the  fifth 
game,  it  is  beyond  all  question  that 
the  palm  of  superiority,  in  point  of 
play,  must  rest  with  the  victor  in  that 
game.  And  it  was  a  game  worthy  to 
determine  that  question  as  well  as  tho 
match.  The  Edinburgh  Club  had 
agaiu  returned  upon  their  antagonists 
their  own  opening.  In  order  to  secure 
scope  for  the  action  of  their  pieces, 
they  showed  considerable  intrepidity 
in  disregarding  the  ordinary  rules 
against  doubled  and  isolated  pawns  ; 
and  so  admirably  had  they  analysed 
the  game,  that  for  a  great  many 
moves  they  knew  that  victory  was 
certain,  though  all  the  while  the 
London  Club,  according  to  the  con- 
fession of  some  of  their  own  members, 
were  blind  to  the  fate  that  was  awaiting 
them;  and  believed,  on  the  contrary, 
that  the  game  was  in  their  own  hands. 
This  fifth  game  will  long  be  remem- 
bered by  chess-players  as  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  in  the  annals  of 
chess ;  and  appears  to  us  conclusive, 
so  far  as  regards  the  internal  evidence 
derived  from  the  games  themselves, 
that  the  superiority,  in  point  of  play, 
lay  with  the  Edinburgh  Club,  and 
that  their  winning  the  match  was  not 
a  mere  accident. 

It  may  be  that  there  are  other  data 
fordetermining  the  relative  superiority 
of  the  two  Clubs ;  but  we  cannot  admit 
the  correctness  of  any  of  those  men- 
tioned by  the  Quarterly  reviewer  or 
Mr  Staunton.  It  is  true,  as  these  gen- 
tlemen say,  that  the  Edinburgh  Club 


was  comparatively  inexperienced. 
It  had  only  been  instituted  in  18^1% 
and  the  match  was  begun  in  18:M. 
It  comprehended,  almost  exclusively, 
professional  gentlemen  actively  en- 
gaged in  business,  who  had  not, 
generally  speaking,  much  leisure  or 
opportunity  for  seeking  antagonists 
out  of  their  own  little  circle  of  chess- 
players at  home.  On  the  other  hand, 
it  cannot  be  disputed  that  there  is  to 
be  found  in  the  metropolis  of  England, 
in  greater  abundance  than  anywhere 
else,  that  combination  of  leisure  with 
intellectual  power,  which  gives  the 
promise  of  good  chess-playing.  But 
these  circumstances  do  not  lead  our 
minds  to  the  conclusion  to  which  Mr 
Staunton  and  the  Quarterly  reviewer 
have  come,  that  the  winning  of  the 
match  by  the  Edinburgh  Club  was  an 
accident.  We  should  rather  be  inclined 
to  hold,  considering  the  character  of  the 
contest  as  explained  by  us  above, 
that  they  are  a  proof  of  the  greater 
natural  chess-playing  capacity  of  the 
members  of  the  Club  which  won  the 
match  under  such  disadvantages. 
Again,  Mr  Staunton  asks  where  are 
the  previous  exploits  to  which  the 
Edinburgh  players  could  point,  such 
as  those  that  the  members  of  the 
London  Club  had  performed?  The 
answer  is,  None.  They  never  had,  and 
never  sought  the  opportunity  of 
performing  any  great  chess  exploit, 
except  beating  the  London  Club. 
Hut  in  so  doing  they  made  their  own 
all  the  previous  victories  of  the 
London  Club.  The  event  showed 
that  they  might,  without  presumption, 
have  expressed  the  sentiment  of 
Prince  Henry — 

"  Percy  is  but  my  factor,  good,  my  lord, 
To  engross  up  glorious  deeds  on  niy  behalf  ; 
And  I  will  cull  him  to  so  strict  account, 
That  he  .-hall  render  every  glory  up. 

And  all  the  budding  honours  on  his  crest 
I'll  crop  to  make  a  garland  for  my  head." 

With  which  valorous  quotation  we 
draw  our  remarks  to  a  close, 
submitting  that  the  members  of  the 
Edinburgh  Club  are  bound  to  invite 
us  to  a  special  sitting  at  a  board, 
which  shall  be  garnished  with  some 
other  material  more  soft  and  digestible 
than  chessmen. 
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THE  INDUSTRY  OF  THE  PEOPLE. 


THE  dismal  efforts  of  the  Free- 
trading  party  to  maintain  the  credit 
of  their  unnatural  and  mischievous 
scheme,  afford  the  surest  indication 
of  their  own  consciousness  that  they 
have  committed  a  grievous  error.  In 
their  attempts  to  make  head  against 
the  symptoms  of  reaction  which  are 
everywhere  apparent  in  the  public 
mind,  they  exhibit  no  unity  of  pur- 
pose ;  they  are  not  agreed  even  as  to 
the  facts  from  which  their  arguments 
should  be  drawn.  A  few  months  ago, 
we  were  told  that  the  whole  country 
was  in  a  state  of  the  greatest  pro- 
sperity. The  existence  of  agricul- 
tural distress  was  denied ;  the  ship- 
ping interest  was  said  to  be  in  the 
most  healthy  and  flourishing  condi- 
tion ;  the  manufacturers  had  so  many 
orders  that  their  ability  to  execute 
was  impeded ;  wages  were  rising — 
pauperism  decreasing— in  short,  no 
one  could  recall  to  memory  times  of 
more  general  happiness  and  content. 
Such  was  the  picture  drawn  by  Min- 
isterial limners,  no  further  back  than 
the  opening  of  the  present  session  of 
Parliament,  and  it  is  very  much  to  be 
regretted  that  it  should  so  soon  have 
vanished  like  a  dissolving  view. 
Down  to  the  present  moment,  we 
have  been  unable  to  discover  the 
motive  for  so  monstrous  a  fiction. 
Nobody  believed  it :  nobody  could 
believe  it,  for  it  ran  counter  to  every 
man's  knowledge  of  his  own  affairs, 
and  his  opinion  as  to  those  of  his 
neighbour.  The  agriculturists  de- 
clared it  to  be  a  falsehood  in  so  far  as 
they  were  concerned — so  did  the  ship- 
owners— so  did  the  shopkeepers — so 
did  the  manufacturers,  whose  circu- 
lars acknowledged  depression  for  the 
present,  and  held  out  little  hope  for 
the  future.  The  Ministerial  averment 
answered  no  purpose,  save  to  excite 
a  general  burst  of  disapprobation. 
Conceived  in  fraud,  it  was  abandoned 
with  cowardice.  A  lower  tone  was 
assumed.  Distress  was  admitted — 
but  only  to  a  certain  extent ;  and  we 
may  remark  that  such  admissions  are 
peculiarly  convenient  and  innocuous 
to  those  who  make  them,  inasmuch 
as  the  actual  degree  or  prevalence  of 


the  suffering  must  still  remain  matter 
of  debate.  Indeed,  no  statistics,  how- 
ever ingenious  or  elaborated,  can  fur- 
nish data  for  determining  so  delicate 
a  point.  But  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  distress,  even  in  a  miti- 
gated form,  was  no  easy  task  for 
those  who  were  resolved,  at  all 
hazards,  to  exclude  the  operation  of 
free  trade.  Their  prosperity  balance- 
sheet  stood  awkwardly  in  the  way. 
Pluming  themselves  upon  increased 
exports,  and  a  larger  foreign  trade 
than  had  been  driven  for  some  years, 
they  were  compelled  to  assign  some 
reason  for  the  remarkable  depression 
at  home.  The  old  shift  of  railway  calls 
would  no  longer  suit  their  purpose. 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  regardless  of  a  certain 
personal  passage  of  his  life  connected 
with  the  opening  of  the  Trent  Valley, 
was  exceedingly  fond  of  turning  out 
that  scape-goat  into  the  wilderness ; 
but  the  time  had  gone  by  ;  the  calls 
were  paid  up  or  suspended ;  and  it 
was  no  longer  possible  for  effrontery 
to  maintain  that  the  great  mass  of 
the  consumers  of  these  kingdoms  had 
been  materially  injured  by  their 
imprudent  dalliance  with  scrip.  There 
was  no  tightness  in  the  money 
market ;  no  external  cause  to  inter- 
fere with  the  successful  operation  of 
industry,  capital,  or  enterprise.  Yet 
still  there  was  distress  ;  and,  what  was 
more  remarkable,  the  complaint  was 
universal.  The  value  of  produce  had 
fallen,  effecting  thereby  a  correspond- 
ing decline  in  rents,  and  every  kind 
of  uncertain  profit.  Employment 
grew  scarcer  every  day,  whilst  the 
number  of  applicants  increased.  The 
burden  of  taxation,  however,  still 
remained  umliminished.  The  creditor 
could  still  exact  the  stipulated  amount 
of  money  from  his  debtor,  without 
deduction,  although  the  labour  of  the 
debtor  was  reduced  in  point  of  value 
by  at  least  a  third.  Such  were,  and 
are,  the  leading  phenomena,  to  ac- 
count for  which  the  ingenuity  of  the 
Free-traders  has  been  exercised. 

They  have,  we  are  bound  to  say,  cut 
an  exceedingly  sorry  figure  in  explana- 
tion. They  have  got  in  their  mouths  a 
few  cant  phrases,  which,  when  assailed, 
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they  repeat  over  and  over  again,  with- 
out the  slightest  reference  to  their 
meaning.  One  of  these,  and  perhaps 
the  most  favourite,  refers  to  the  "  tran- 
sition state" — a  peculiar  phase  of  suf- 
fering, which  they  maintain  to  be  the 
necessary  consequence  of  every  consid- 
erable change  in  the  fiscal  regulations 
of  the  empire.  This  "transition  state," 
in  politics,  would  appear  to  correspond 
to  that  which,  in  medicine,  was  fa- 
voured by  Mr  St  John  Long.  In 
order  to  become  better,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  make  the  patient,  in  the  first 
instance,  materially  worse  —  to  in- 
flict artificial  wounds  and  promote 
suppuration,  in  the  hope  that  these 
may  afterwards  be  healed.  It  is 
rather  remarkable  that  none  of  our 
political  doctors  have  as  yet  ventured 
to  specify  the  notnre  of  the  curatory 
process.  They  leave  us  woefully  in 
the  dark  as  to  the  means  which  arc 
to  be  adopted  for  remedying  the  evil ; 
and  they  obstinately  refuse  to  predict 
what  kind  of  state  is  to  follow  upon 
this  of  transition.  In  truth,  they  are 
utterly  at  sea.  They  cannot  shut 
their  eyes  to  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief which  they  have  wrought ;  they 
cannot  find  or  invent  an  extraneous 
excuse,  which  will  avail  them,  in  the 
opinion  even  of  the  loosest  thinker,  to 
maintain  the  delusion  that  the  present 
distress  and  stagnation  are  attribut- 
able to  any  other  cause  than  that  of  low 
prices,  occasioned  by  foreign  competi- 
tion ;  and  they  are  attempting  to  con- 
ceal their  chagrin  and  disappointment 
at  the  disastrous  issue  of  their  expe- 
riment under  the  cover  of  general 
terms  and  vague  ambiguous  phrases 
— a  rhetorical  expedient  which  is  not 
likely  to  have  much  weight  with  those 
who  have  been  made  the  victims  of 
their  rashness  or  vacillation. 

Latterly,  indeed,  some  portions  of 
the  public  press  have  shown  symp- 
toms of  being  more  specific,  and  very 
glad  should  we  be  if  Ministers  would 
follow  that  example.  We  are  told 
that  present  prices  are  merely  excep- 
tional, and  that  they  must  shortly 
improve.  The  mere  adoption  of  this 
argument  shows  that  such  writers 
dissent  from  the  doctrine  that  cheap- 
ness is  an  unqualified  blessing — that 
they  still  believe  in  their  hearts  that 
it  is  impossible  altogether  to  separate 
the  interests  of  the  producer  and  the 


consumer — and  that  they  are  still 
alive  to  the  fundamental  political 
axiom,  that  the  wealth  of  a  country 
depends  mainly  upon  the  value  of  its 
produce.  Were  it  otherwise,  they 
would  be  supporters  of  the  most 
astounding  paradox  that  was  ever 
advanced.  The  price  of  the  loaf 
must  rise  correspondingly  with  that 
of  the  quarter  of  wheat ;  beef  and 
mutton  are  sold  by  the  stone  or  by 
the  pound,  in  proportion  to  the  mar- 
ket value  of  the  living  animal.  If 
wheat  were  to  rise  to  56s.,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  average  cost  of  its 
production  in  this  country,  bread 
would  become  so  much  dearer,  and, 
in  that  case,  the  working-man  could 
be  no  better  off  than  he  was  before 
the  corn  laws  were  repealed.  We 
have  heard  it  said,  and  we  firmly 
believe  it  to  be  the  case,  that  many 
of  the  public  men,  of  both  parties, 
who  voted  with  Sir  Robert  Peel,  did 
so  under  the  full  conviction  that  there 
could  be  no  material  decline  —  that 
they  were  misled  by  the  onesided, 
imperfect,  and  fallacious  reports  as  to 
the  state,  quality,  and  extent  of  the 
Continental  harvests,  which  were  laid 
before  Parliament  —  and  that  they 
never  would  have  consented  to  such  a 
measure,  had  they  foreseen  the  results 
which  are  now  unhappily  before  us. 
We  gather  this,  not  merely  from 
rumour,  but  from  the  tenor  of  the 
speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of 
Commons  in  1846.  Sir  James  Graham 
and  Lord  John  Russell  both  treated  as 
visionary  the  notion  of  any  material 
decline  —  Lord  Palmerston  went 
further  ;  and  we  think  it  useful  to  lay 
before  our  readers  the  following  ex- 
cerpt from  his  speech,  delivered  on 
the  occasion  of  the  second  reading  of 
the  Corn  Importation  Bill.  Referring 
to  the  surplus  quantity  of  Continental 
grain,  he  said — 

"  The  surplus  quantity  now,  or  from 
time  to  time  in  existence,  is  merely  the 
superfluity  of  abundant  seasons  held  for 
a  time  in  store  to  meet  the  alternate 
deficiency  of  bad  years.  Till  the  bad 
years  come,  that  corn  is  cheap,  because 
it  is  a  supply  exceeding  the  demand;  but 
the  moment  we  go  into  the  foreign 
market  as  buyers,  to  purchase  up  this 
surplus,  prices  abroad  irill  rise.  Not 
only  will  the  British  demand,  as  a  new 
competition  with  foreign  demand,  natu- 
rally cause  a  rise  of  prices,  but  our  own 
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merchants  will  compete  against  each 
other,  until,  by  a  rise  of  prices  abroad, 
the  profit  of  their  importations  shall  have 
been  brought  down  to  the  usual  rate  of 
mercantile  profit  upon  capital  employed 
in  other  ways.  There  is,  therefore,  very 
little  probability  that  the  importation  of 
the  existing  surplus  quantity  of  corn  in 
foreign  markets  will  materially  lower 
prices  in  this  country." 

We  have  nothing  to  say  to  the 
arguments  of  the  noble  Viscount — 
however  singular  these  may  appear 
to  persons  of  ordinary  understanding 
— we  merely  refer  to  his  conclusion, 
•which  we  think  is  plain  enough,  to 
the  effect  that  free  importations  could 
not  materially  lower  prices.  Nay, 
we  could  extract  from  the  speeches  of 
Sir  Robert  Peel  himself,  passages 
which  would  go  far  to  show  that  he 
entertained  the  same  opinion,  not- 
withstanding the  extreme  wariness 
which  he  exhibited  when  challenged 
by  Lord  George  Bentinck  to  state  his 
views  as  to  the  probable  effects  of  the 
change  on  the  value  of  agricultural 
produce.  Well,  then,  if  this  be  the 
case — -if  there  v>  as  actually  a  strong 
conviction  in  the  minds  of  the  lead- 
ing men  who  supported  the  repeal  of 
the  corn  laws  that  the  expressed 
fears  of  the  agricultural  party  were 
unfounded — are  we  not  entitled  now 
to  require  that  the  question  should  be 
brought  to  a  very  narrow  issue  in- 
deed ?  So  far  as  experience  has  gone, 
our  calculations  have  proved  right — 
theirs  entirely  wrong.  We  main- 
tained that,  in  consequence  of  the 
removal  of  protective  duties,  the  price 
of  grain  in  this  country  would  decline 
to  a  point  far  below  the  cost  of  pro- 
duction ;  they  averred  that  nothing 
of  the  kind  would  happen.  Nearly  a 
year  and  a  half  has  elapsed  since  the 
aiew  system  came  into  full  operation, 
and  the  general  averages  of  wheat 
-throughout  the  country  have  fallen, 
and  have  remained  for  many  months 
below  40s.  per  quarter.  In  spite  of 
the  accurate  and  veracious  informa- 
tion of  writers  in  the  Economist  and 
other  Ministerial  prints,  who  have 
been  assuring  us,  for  a  long  period  of 
time,  that  the  whole  available  sup- 
plies of  grain  have  been  pumped  out 
of  the  Continent,  importations  con- 
tinue undimiuished.  In  May  1850 
we  receive  from  abroad  the  equiva- 
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lent  of  a  million  quarters  of  grain  ; 
France  pours  in  her  flour,  to  the  panic 
even  of  our  millers  ;  and,  instead  of 
diminution,  there  are  unmistakcable 
symptoms  of  a  greater  deluge  than 
before.  Now,  if  the  Free-traders,  in 
or  out  of  Parliament,  are  honest  in 
their  views — as  many  of  them,  we 
believe,  undoubtedly  are— they  are 
bound  to  tell  us  how  far  and  how  long 
they  intend  this  experiment  to  last  V 
Of  course,  if  it  is  no  experiment  at 
all,  but  an  absolute  rigorous  finality, 
there  is  no  need  of  entering  into  dis- 
cussion. If  everything  is  to  be  sacri- 
ficed for  cheapness,  let  cheapness  be 
the  rule ;  only  do  not  let  us  behold  the 
anomaly  of  the  advocates  of  that  sys- 
tem prophesying  a  rise  of  prices  as  a 
general  boon  to  the  country.  If 
otherwise,  surely  some  tangible  period 
should  be  assigned  for  the  endurance 
of  this  experimtntum  crucis.  We 
entirely  coincide  with  Lord  John 
Itussell  in  his  dislike  to  vacillating 
legislation,  and  we  have  no  wish 
whatever  to  precipitate  matters.  We 
think  it  preferable,  in  every  way,  that 
the  eyes  of  the  country  should  be 
opened  to  a  sense  of  its  true  condition 
by  a  process  which,  to  be  effectual, 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  painful. 
But  we  are  greatly  apprehensive  of 
the  consequences  which  may  arise 
ere  long,  from  the  obstinate  refusal  of 
Ministers  to  give  the  slightest  indica- 
tion of  their  intentions,  supposing 
that  the  present  prices  shall  continue; 
or  to  indicate  what  relief,  if  any,  can 
be  given  to  the  industry  of  the  nation. 
As  to  the  permanent  nature  of  the 
fall  under  the  operation  of  the  present 
law,  we  entertain  not  the  slightest 
doubt.  There  is  no  one  symptom 
visible  of  its  abatement ;  on  the  con- 
trary, the  experience  of  each  succeed- 
ing month  tends  to  fortify  our  previous 
impressions.  The  decline  in  the 
value  of  cattle  is  as  great  as  in  that  of 
cereal  produce.  We  have  already,  in 
a  former  paper,  had  occasion  to  state 
the  extent  of  that  fall  down  to  the 
commencement  of  the  present  year: 
the  accounts  received  of  the  state 
of  the  Dumbarton  market,  held  in  the 
beginning  of  June,  are  still  more  dis- 
astrous than  before.  Throughout  a 
large  portion  of  the  Scottish  High- 
lands —  we  do  not  know,  indeed, 
whether  we  are  entitled  to  make  any 
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exception  —  black  cattle,  the  staple 
of  the  country,  will  not  pay  the  ex- 
pense of  rearing.  The  enormous  im- 
portation of  provisions  from  America 
is  annihilating  this  branch  of  produce, 
Avith  what  compensating  benefit  to 
the  nation  at  large,  it  would  be  diffi- 
cult for  an  economist  to  explain. 

This  is  a  state  of  matters  which 
cannot  continue  long  without  manifest 
danger  even  to  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country.  It  is  quite  plain  that,  at 
present  rates,  agriculture  cannot  be 
carried  on  as  heretofore  in  Great 
Britain.  The  farmer  has  been  the 
first  sufferer;  the  turn  of  the  land- 
owner is  approaching.  Let  us  illus- 
trate this  shortly.  There  must  be,  on 
an  average  of  ordinary  years,  a  certain 
price  at  which  wheat  can  be  grown 
remuneratively  in  this  country.  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  no  mean  authority  on 
the  subject,  has  indicated  his  opinion 
that  such  price  may  be  stated  at  or 
about  56s.  per  quarter.  Mr  James 
"Wilson,  rating  it  somewhat  lower, 
fixes  it  at  52s.  2d.  Let  us  suppose, 
that  wheat  for  the  future  shall  average 
over  England  3!)s.  per  quarter,  and 
that  the  produce  of  the  acre  is  twenty- 
four  bushels,  the  loss  on  each  acre  of 
wheat  hereafter  raised  will  be,  accord- 
ing to  Sir  Robert  Peel,  £2,  lls.— 
according  to  Mr  Wilson,  £1,  19s.  Gd. 
What  deduction  of  rent  can  meet 
such  a  depreciation  as  this  ?  Exclud- 
ing Middlesex,  which  is  clearly  ex- 
ceptional, the  highest  rented  county 
of  England,  Leicester,  is  estimated  at 
£1, 14s.  lOd.  per  acre;  Warwickshire, 
at  £1,  lls.  Gd.;  and  Lincolnshire  at 
£1,  8s.  Haddington  and  Fife,  the 
highest  rented  counties  of  Scotland, 
are  estimated  at  £1,  5s.  Gd.  per  acre. 
This  of  course  includes  much  land  of  an 
inferior  description  ;  but  we  believe 
that,  for  the  best  arable  land,  an  average, 
rent  of  10s.  per  acre  may  be  assumed. 
In  that  case,  supposing  the  whole  rent 
to  be  given  up,  the  farmer  would  still 
be  a  loser  by  cultivation,  if  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  correct  in  his  figures. 

Without  presuming  to  offer  an 
opinion  as  to  the  accuracy  of  either  of 
the  calculations  submitted  by  these 
two  Free-trading  authorities,  we  think 
it  is  plain  that  the  more  favourable  of 
them,  taken  in  connection  with  pre- 
sent prices,  is  appalling  enough  to  the 
agriculturist,  whether  he  be  landlord 
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or  tenant.  We  shall  see,  probably  in 
a  month  or  two,  whether  it  is  likely 
that  even  these  prices  can  be  main- 
tained. We  are  clearly  of  opinion 
that  the  price  of  corn  in  this  country 
must  fall  to  the  level  of  the  cheapest 
market  from  which  we  can  derive  any 
considerable  supplies;  and  in  that 
case  it  is  quite  as  likely  that  we  may 
see  wheat  quoted  at  32s.  or  33s.,  as 
at  39s.  or  4<>s.  15ut  the  matter  for 
our  consideration  is,  that,  ever  since 
the  repeal  of  the  corn  laws,  the  mar- 
ket price  of  grain  has  been  greatly 
below  the  cost  of  its  production  ;  and 
that  there  are  no  symptoms  of  any 
amendment,  but  obviously  the  re- 
verse. 

The  inevitable  result  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  such  a  state  of  matters  is 
too  clear  to  admit  of  argument.  The 
land  must  go  out  of  cultivation.  The 
process  may  be  slow,  but  it  will  be 
sure.  It  may,  doubtless,  be  retarded 
by  remissions  of  rent  not  sufficient  to 
cover  the  farmer's  losses,  but  great 
enough  to  induce  him  to  renew  his 
efforts  for  another  year  with  the  like 
miserable  result ;  until  at  length  the 
tiller  of  the  soil  is  made  bankrupt, 
and  the  landowner  occupies  his  place. 
We  can  hardly  trust  ourselves  to 
depict  the  effect  of  such  a  social  revo- 
lution. All  the  misery  which  has 
been  already  felt — and  that  is  far 
greater  than  our  rulers  will  permit 
themselves  to  believe  —  would  be  as 
nothing  compared  with  the  calamitous 
consummation  of  Free  Trade. 

Yet  it  is  towards  that  point  that 
we  arc  rapidly  tending.  Some  of  the 
fierce  and  more  plain-spoken  Radical 
journals  are  so  far  from  contradicting 
our  views,  that  they  openly  rejoice  in 
the  havoc  which  has  been  already 
made,  and  in  the  wider  ruin  which  is 
impending.  They  say  plainly,  look- 
ing to  the  funds,  that  they  see  no 
method  of  escaping  from  the  domina- 
tion of  the  moneyed  interest,  except 
through  the  prostration  of  the  land- 
lords. Their  meaning  is  quite  distinct 
and  undisguised.  They  want  to  get 
rid  of  the  national  debt,  by  reducing 
the  value  of  produce  so  low,  that  the 
usual  amount  of  taxation  cannot  pos- 
sibly be  levied ;  and  their  scheme,  how- 
ever nefarious,  is  by  no  means  devoid 
of  plausibility.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  Currency  Act  of  1819  has 
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operated  most  injuriously  upon  the 
industry  of  the  nation,  by  enhancing 
the  value  of  the  claims  of  the  creditor; 
and  that  these  claims,  along  with  the 
necessary  expenses  of  government, 
must  be  paid,  ante  omnia,  from  the 
industrial  produce  of  the  year.  The 
cheapening  process,  therefore,  is  one 
directly  antagonistic  to  the  mainte- 
nance of  taxation.  The  anomaly  in 
legislation  of  forcibly  reducing  the 
value  of  produce,  and  yet  maintaining 
stringently  an  artificial  standard  of 
taxation,  has  been  reserved  for  our 
times  ;  yet,  strange  to  say,  though  its 
effects  are  visible  and  confessed,  few 
persons  have  courage  or  patience 
enough  to  grapple  with  the  difficulty. 
Free  Trade  and  a  Fettered  Currency 
are  things  that  cannot  possibly  co- 
exist for  any  length  of  time ;  and  our 
sole  surprise  is,  that  any  statesman 
could  be  shortsighted  enough  to 
attempt  to  reconcile  them.  Taken 
singly,  either  of  them  is  a  great  evil 
to  a  country  situated  like  ours — taken 
together,  they  become  absolutely  in- 
tolerable. But  we  have  no  wish,  at 
the  present  time,  to  depart  from  the 
point  before  us.  "VVe  arc  merely 
taking  the  evidence  of  adversaries,  to 
show  that  our  views  as  to  the  position 
and  prospects  of  the  great  productive 
classes  of  Britain  are  so  far  from  ex- 
aggerated that  they  are  acknowledged 
by  the  most  strenuous  advocates  of 
Free  Trade.  The  fimdholder,  never- 
theless, may  derive  a  useful  lesson 
from  these  financial  hints,  which  in- 
dicate an  ulterior  purpose. 

Such  is  the  state  of  the  agricultural 
interest  throughout  the  three  King- 
doms at  this  moment,  and  such  are 
the  prospects  before  us.  The  evidence, 
albeit  not  taken  before  a  committee 
of  either  House  of  Parliament,  is  too 
unanimous  to  admit  of  a  doubt ; 
county  after  county,  district  after 
district,  parish  after  parish  throughout 
England,  have  testified  to  their 
melancholy  condition.  The  Times 
may  talk  of  mendicity,  and  the  Econo- 
mist may  trump  up  figures  to  show 
that  the  farmers  ought  to  be  making 
a  profit  even  at  present  prices ;  but 
neither  irony  nor  fiction  can. avail  to 
discredit  or  pervert  facts  so  well 
authenticated  as  these.  Of  these 
facts  parliament  is  fully  cognisant — 
not  only  from  the  individual  know- 
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ledge  of  members  as  to  what  is  pass- 
ing abroad — not  only  from  the  senti- 
ments expressed  at  many  hundred 
meetings,  independent  of  the  great 
demonstrations  lately  made  at  Lon- 
don and  Liverpool — but  from  the 
petitions  which  have  been  presented 
to  both  Houses,  praying  for  a  reversal 
of  that  policy  which  has  proved  so 
detrimental  to  the  interests  of  a  large 
section  of  her  Majesty's  subjects. 
Yet  still  Parliament  is  silent,  and  the 
first  Minister  of  the  Crown  refuses 
to  sanction  that  appeal  to  the  country, 
which  the  exigency  of  the  case  would 
seem  to  require,  and  which  has  been 
resorted  to  on  occasions  far  less  per- 
emptory and  pressing  than  this. 

Let  us  not  be  misunderstood.  Our 
wish  simply  is  to  record  the  fact  of 
such  silence  and  refusal, — not  to  be 
rash  in  censure.  AVe  cannot,  and  do 
not  forget  the  peculiar  circumstances 
connected  with  the  last  general  elec- 
tion —  the  political  tergiversation 
which  preceded  it,  the  hopes  and 
expectations  which  were  then  enter- 
tained by  many,  as  to  the  working  of 
the  new  system, — or  the  disorganisa- 
tion of  parties.  Even  the  most  strenu- 
ous opponents  of  the  Free-Trade 
measures,  since  these  had  passed  into 
a  law,  however  iniquitously  carried, 
were  desirous  that  the  experiment 
should  have  a  fair  trial,  and  that  it 
should  not  be  impeded  in  its  progress, 
so  long  as,  by  the  most  liberal  construc- 
tion, it  could  be  held  to  justify  the 
anticipations  of  its  authors.  Many 
names  of  great  weight,  influence,  and 
authority  were  found  among  the  roll 
of  those  who  consented  to  the  new 
measures ;  and  it  was  most  natural 
that,  throughout  the  country,  a  number 
of  persons  should  be  found  willing  to 
surrender  their  own  judgment  upon 
a  matter  yet  untried,  which  had 
received  so  creditable  a  sanction. 
Therefore  it  was  that  the  majority  of 
members  returned  to  the  present 
House  of  Commons  were  Free-traders, 
bound  to  the  system  by  the  double 
ties  of  previous  conviction  and  of 
pledge ;  and  though  recent  elections, 
as  well  as  the  alarming  posture  of 
affairs,  have  contributed  materially 
to  alter  the  position  of  the  two  great 
parties  in  the  House,  it  would  be  un- 
reasonable as  yet  to  look  for  a  change, 
in  a  body  so  constituted,  at  least  to 
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that  extent  which  a  reversal  of  the 
adopted  policy  must  imply. 

Neither  can  wo  rationally  expect, 
that  Lord  John  Russell  will  be  for- 
ward to  recognise  a  failure,  where  he 
confidently  anticipated  a  triumph. 
We  believe  him  to  have  been,  far 
more  than  Sir  Robert  Peel,  the  dupe 
of  those  random  assertions  and  pre- 
sumptuous calculations  which  were 
thrust  forward  by  men  utterly  unfit, 
from  their  previous  habits  and  educa- 
tion, to  pronounce  an  opinion  upon 
subjects  of  such  magnitude  and  intri- 
cacy. We  should  not  be  surprised  if, 
even  now,  his  Lordship  had  some 
lingering  kind  of  faith  in  the  pro- 
phecies of  the  member  for  Westbury. 
Men  are  slow  to  believe  that  the 
ground  is  crumbling  from  below  their 
feet ;  that  the  political  scaffolding 
which  they  assisted  to  rear  has  been 
j (itched  in  a  marshy  quagmire.  Self 
love,  and  that  kind  of  pride  which  is 
so  nearly  allied  to  conceit  that  it 
often  assumes  the  form  of  obstinacy, 
stand  woefully  in  the  way  of  recanta- 
tion ;  and  moreover  in  the  present 
instance  to  recant  is  equivalent  to 
resign.  We  remember  well  the  pro- 
found and  sagacious  remark  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  that  "  the  miscarriage 
of  his  experiment  no  more  converts 
the  political  speculator,  than  the 
explosion  of  a  retort  undeceives  an 
alchymist."  Lord  John  Russell  in  all 
probability  is  not  yet  prepared,  from 
conviction,  to  revise  his  opinions  on  a 
question  in  which  he  is  so  deeply  com- 
mitted. He  has  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and,  according  to 
the  forms  of  the  constitution,  so  long 
as  he  can  command  that  majority,  he 
is  entitled  to  persevere.  It  is  well 
that  our  friends,  whatever  pressing 
cause  they  may  have  for  their  im- 
patience, should  remember  these 
things ;  and  not  be  too  forward  in 
pressing  wholesale  accusations,  either 
against  a  Parliament  chosen  under 
such  peculiar  circumstances,  or  a 
Minister  who  is  simply  adhering  to 
the  course  long  since  avowed  by  him- 
self, and  acted  on  by  his  immediate 
predecessor.  We  may  regret,  and 
many  of  us  do  unquestionably  most 
bitterly  feel,  the  anomalous  position 
in  which  we  are  placed.  A  more 
cruel,  a  more  galling  thought  can 
hardly  be  imagined  than  the  convic- 
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tion  which  is  very  general  abroad, 
and  which  is  also  ours,  that  the  pre- 
sent Parliament  docs  not  represent  the 
feelings  or  the  desires  of  the  people  ; 
that  it  is  not  consulting  their  welfare 
or  protecting  their  interests ;  and 
that  the  duration  of  that  Parliament 
alone  prevents  a  vigorous  and  suc- 
cessful effort  in  the  cause  of  British 
industry.  Yet  still,  while  we  feel  all 
this,  let  us  not  be  unjust  to  others. 
We  cannot  coerce  opinion.  We  can- 
not force  honourable  members  at  once 
to  retrace  their  steps,  or  to  give  the 
lie  to  their  acknowledged  pledges. 
We  cannot  complain  of  open  wrong 
if  Ministers  decline  to  accept  our 
voices,  in  lieu  of  the  voices  of  those 
whom  we  formerly  sent  as  representa- 
tives. Their  answer  and  vindication 
lies  in  the  fact  of  their  Parliamentary 
majority.  Why  Parliament  should 
thus  be  placed  in  direct  antagonism 
to  the  country,  is  a  very  different 
question.  We  need  not  go  far  in 
search  of  the  reason.  It  is  the  direct 
consequence  of  that  policy  which  Sir 
Robert  Peel  thought  fit  to  adopt, 
not  with  regard  to  the  abstract 
measures  of  Free  Trade,  but  for  the 
carrying  of  these  measures  into  effect, 
without  an  appeal  to  the  country, 
and  by  means  which  proved  how 
closely  deceit  is  allied  to  tyranny. 
Upon  his  head,  if  not  the  Avhole,  at 
least  the  primary  responsibility  rests. 
He  has  accepted  it,  and  let  it  abide 
with  him.  And  let  no  man  affirm 
that,  in  saying  this,  we  are  prolong- 
ing any  rancorous  feeling,  or  seeking 
to  rub  a  sore  which  by  this  time 
should  be  wellnigh  healed.  The 
time  for  indignation  and  anger,  if 
injury  coupled  with  perfidy  can  ever 
provoke  such  sentiments,  is  not  yet 
past ;  it  is  now  in  its  fullest  force. 
Had  Sir  Robert  Peel  acted  as  he 
ought  to  have  done — had  he  played 
the  part  of  a  British  statesman, 
sincerely  desirous  that  in  a  matter 
of  such  magnitude  the  will  of  the 
country  should  be  respected  —  the 
present  Parliament,  whatever  might 
have  been  its  decision  as  to  Free 
Trade  or  Protection,  would  at  least 
have  represented  the  wishes  of  the 
electoral  body ;  and  if  subsequent 
events  had  shown  that  these  wishes 
were  more  sanguine  than  wise,  the 
error  would  have  been  a  national  one, 
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and  no  weight  of  individual  responsi- 
bility would  have  been  incurred. 
As  it  is,  we  are  not  only  justified, 
but  we  are  performing  our  duty,  in 
indicating  the  real  and  sole  originator 
of  our  present  difficulties  ;  and  with- 
out wishing  in  any  degree  to  trench 
upon  his  secret  sources  of  consola- 
tion, we  can  hardly  imagine  that  he 
will  derive  much  comfort  from  the 
knowledge,  that  his  tortuous  policy 
has  deprived  the  people  in  the  hour 
of  need  of  their  best  constitutional 
privilege  and  shield — the  sympathy 
and  co-operation  of  that  House 
which  is  emphatically  their  own, 
and  which,  to  the  great  detriment  of 
the  state,  must  lose  its  moral  power 
the  moment  that  it  ceases  to  repre- 
sent the  will,  and  to  protect  the 
interests  of  the  Commons. 

We  are  well  aware  that  such  re- 
flections as  these  can  bring  but  sorry 
comfort  to  the  farmers.  Their  situa- 
tion is  one  of  unparalleled  hardship, 
nnrelieved  by  any  consideration 
which  can  make  the  case  of  other 
sufferers  more  tolerable.  We  fully 
admit  the  vast  extent  of  the  powers 
which,  since  the  Great  Revolution, 
are  held  to  be  vested  in  Parliaments. 
We  cannot  gainsay  the  doctrine  that 
these  powers  may,  on  occasion,  be 
exerted  to  the  uttermost ;  but  we 
say,  after  the  most  careful  and 
thoughtful  deliberation,  that  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  legislature  with  re- 
gard to  the  farmers  of  Great  Britain 
are  irreconcilable  with  the  principles 
of  justice,  with  the  sacred  laws  of 
morality,  which  no  legislative  resolu- 
tions can  abrogate  or  annul.  The 


farmers  are  entitled  to  maintain  that, 
in  so  far  as  regards  them,  the  public 
faith  has  been  broken.  Such  of  them 
as  hold  leases  had  a  distinct  and 
unqualified  guarantee  given  to  them 
by  the  protective  laws ;  and  the 
allegation  that  the  substitution  of 
the  sliding-scale  for  a  fixed  duty 
acted  as  a  release  for  all  former 
Parliamentary  engagements,  is  a 
quibble  so  mean  and  wretched  that 
the  basest  attorney  would  be  ashamed 
to  use  it  as  a  plea.  The  whole  of  the 
farmers'  fixed  and  floating  capital, 
estimated  at  the  enormous  sum  of  five 
hundred  millions  sterling,  has  been 
laid  out  on  the  faith  of  Protection ;  and 
yet  when  that  Protection  was  furtively 
and  treacherously  withdrawn,  no 
measure  was  introduced  for  the  pur- 
pose of  relieving  them  from  engage- 
ments contracted  under  the  older 
system,  which  were  obviously  in- 
compatible with  the  lowered  prices 
established  by  the  formidable  change. 
The  public,  we  are  afraid,  are  not 
aware  of  the  extent  of  that  deprecia- 
tion which  is  still  going  on,  and 
ivhicli  already  exceeds  the  whole  annual 
value  of  the  manufacturing  produc- 
tions of  Great  Britain.  We  borrow 
the  following  table  from  a  late 
pamphlet  by  Mr  Macqueen  entitled, 
"  Statistics  of  Agriculture,  Manufac- 
tures, and  Commerce,  drawn  up  from 
Official  and  Authentic  Documents  ;  " 
and  having  tested  it  by  every  means 
in  our  power,  we  have  no  hesitation 
in  adopting  it.  It  is,  in  truth,  a  fear- 
ful commentary  on  the  rashness  and 
folly  of  our  rulers. 


COMPARATIVE  VALUES  OF  AGRICULTURAL  PRODUCE. 


Grains,  potatoes.  &c., 

Straw, 

Green  crops,  pasture,  &c., 

Sundries,     . 

Wool,  British, 


Protective  value. 

Depreciation. 

Value  1850. 

£237,543,750 

£80,764,875 

£156,778,875 

100,700,000 

30,210,000 

70,490,000 

222,404,786 

66,721,435 

155,683,351 

8,500,000 

2,125,000 

6,375,000 

15,400,000 

1,540,000 

13,860,000 

£584,548,536       £181,361,310         £403,187,226 


But  this  is  not  all.  We  have  still 
to  deal  with  the  depreciation  or  di- 
minished value  of  the  farmers'  fixed 
capital,  invested  in  live  stock,  &c., 
which  at  the  rate  of  25  per  cent, 


(a  most  moderate  calculation,  and 
below  the  mark  in  so  far  as  Scot- 
land is  concerned,)  shows  a  loss 
on  £504,833,730  of  £126,208,432 
additional! 
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We  put  for \varil  tlic  case  of  the 
farmers  thus  prominently,  because,  in 
addition  to  the  great  public  wrong 
which  lias  been  done  to  them,  they 
have  serious  reason  to  complain  of 
the  general  apathy  of  the  landlords. 
We  do  not  allude  to  the  part  which 
the  landowners  took  in  184U.  \Ve 
believe  that  the  majority  of  them 
wore  sincerely  disgusted  by  the  con- 
duct of  the  men  who  had  climbed 
into  oth'ee  on  their  shoulders  ;  and  that 
they  loathed  and  despised  in  their 
hraits  the  treachery  of  which  they 
were  made  the  tools.  We  know, 
moreover,  that  a  great  many  of  them 
abstained  from  taking  part  in  the 
election  of  1847,  not  being  able  to 
see  their  way  through  the  political 
chaos  in  which  we  were  then  in- 
volved, and  having,  naturally  enough, 
lost  confidence  in  the  probity  of  pub- 
lic men,  and  despairing  of  the  re- 
modelment  of  a  strong  constitutional 
party.  Such  things  were,  perhaps, 
inevitable;  and  it  may  be  argued  with 
much  show  of  reason,  that  no  better 
line  of  conduct  was  open  to  the  land- 
lords, and  that  they  did  wisely  in 
reserving  themselves  for  a  more  fa- 
vourable opportunity,  when  experience, 
that  stern  and  unfailing  monitor,should 
have  exposed  to  the  Free-traders 
the  falsity  of  their  wild  expectations. 
But  it  is  impossible  for  them  now  to 
plead  that  the  opportunity  has  not 
arrived.  The  experiment  has  been 
made,  and  has  failed — failed  utterly 
and  entirely,  if  the  practical  refutation 
of  the  views  advanced  by  all  its  lead- 
ing advocates  is  to  be  considered  as 
equivalent  to  failure.  The  current  of 
reaction  has  set  in  strong  and  steady, 
not  only  in  the  counties,  but  in  the 
towns;  notonly  among  those  who,  from 
their  position,  must  be  the  earliest 
sufferers,  but  among  those  who  are 
connected  with  the  trade  and  general 
commerce  of  Britain.  The  disor- 
ganised party  has  rallied  and  is  re- 
formed under  leaders  of  great  talent, 
tried  skill,  and  most  assured  loyalty 
and  honour.  How  is  it  that,  in  this 
posture  of  affairs,  any  considerable  sec- 
tion of  the  landlords  is  still  hanging 
back  ?  Why  is  it  that  they  do  not 
place  themselves,  as  is  their  duty,  at 
the  head  of  their  tenantry,  and  enforce 
and  encourage  those  appeals  to  public 
justice,  and  to  public  policy,  which  are 
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now  making  themselves  heard  in  every 
quarter  of  the  kingdom  ?  We  confess 
that  we  are  at  a  loss  to  know  why 
any  apathy  should  be  shown.  The  con- 
duct of  the  tenantry  towards  the  land- 
lords has  been  generous  and  considerate 
in  the  extreme.  They  were  invited,  in 
no  equivocal  terms,  to  join  their  cause 
with  that  of  the  Free-traders  and  finan- 
cial reformers  ;  and  they  were  pro- 
mised, in  that  event,  the  cordial  assis- 
tance of  the  latter  towards  the  adjust- 
ment of  their  rents,  and  the  equalisation 
of  their  public  burdens.  We  venture 
not  an  opinion  whether  such  promise 
was  ever  intended  to  be  kept.  Still  it 
was  made  ;  and  no  effort  was  left  un- 
tried to  convince  the  farmers  that 
their  cause  was  separate  and  apart 
from  that  of  the  owners  of  the  land. 
Their  refusal  to  enter  into  that  unholy 
alliance  was  most  honourable  to  the 
body  of  the  tenantry,  and  entitles 
them,  at  the  hands  of  the  proprietors, 
to  look  not  only  for  consideration  and 
sympathy,  but  for  the  most  active  and 
energetic  support.  Very  ill  indeed 
shall  we  augur  of  the  spirit  and 
patriot  ism  of  the  gentlemen  of  England, 
if  they  longer  abstain  from  identifying 
themselves  universally  with  a  move- 
ment which  is  not  only  a  national 
one,  in  the  strictest  sense  of  the  word, 
but  upon  which  depends  the  mainte- 
nance of  their  own  interests  and  order. 
Surely  they  cannot  have  been  so  dull 
or  so  deaf  to  what  is  passing  around 
them,  as  not  to  be  aware  that  they 
were  especially  marked  out  as  the 
victims  of  the  Manchester  confederacy ! 
These  are  not  times  in  which  any  man 
can  afford  to  be  apathetic,  nor  will 
any  trivial  excuse  for  languor  or  in- 
difference be  accepted.  Exalted  posi- 
tion, high  character,  the  reputation 
for  princely  generosity,  and  the  best 
of  private  reputations,  will  be  no  apo- 
logy for  inactivity  in  a  crisis  so  mo- 
mentous as  this.  Organisation,  union, 
and  energy  are  at  all  times  the  chief 
means  for  insuring  success  ;  and  we 
trust  that,  henceforward,  there  maybe 
less  timidity  shown  by  those  who 
ought  to  take  the  foremost  rank  in  a 
contest  of  such  importance,  and  who 
cannot  abstain  longer  from  doing  so 
without  forfeiting  their  claim  to  that 
regard  which  has  hitherto  been  readily 
accorded  them. 
It  will  be  observed  that,  as  yet,  we 
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have  put  the  case  for  Protection  upon 
very  narrow  grounds.  We  have 
shown  that,  so  far  as  the  agricultural 
body  is  concerned,  Free  Trade  has 
proved  most  injurious,  and  that  it 
cannot  be  persisted  in  without  bring- 
ing downright  ruin  to  that  section  of 
the  community.  If  we  had  nothing 
more  to  advance  than  this,  still  we 
should  be  entitled  to  maintain  that 
enough  has  been  adduced  to  show  the 
necessity  of  retracing  our  steps.  The 
annihilation  of  such  an  important 
body  as  the  agriculturists  of  Britain, 
implies  of  itself  a  revolution  as  great 
as  ever  was  effected  in  the  world  ;  and 
to  that,  assuredly,  if  the  agriculturists 
stood  alone,  they  would  not  tamely 
submit.  When  Mr  Cobden  or  his 
satellites  addressed  the  people  of  Man- 
chester, through  their  League  circulars, 
to  the  following  effect,  "  If  the  Ameri- 
cans will  only  put  down  their  mono- 
polising manufacturers,  and  we  put 
down  our  monopolising  landowners 
here,  when  our  election  time  comes, 
we  will  lay  the  Mississippi  valley 
alongside  of  Manchester,  and  we  will 
have  a  glorious  trade  then  !" — and 
again,  "  Our  doctrine  is,  let  the  work- 
ing man  ply  his  hammer,  or  his 
spindle,  or  his  shuttle,  and  let  the 
Kentucky  or  the  Illinois  fanner,  b}T 
driving  his  plough  in  the  richest  land 
on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  feed  this 
mechanic  or  this  weaver,  and  let  him 
send  home  his  produce  in  exchange 
for  the  products  of  our  operatives  and 
artisans" — they  seem  to  have  forgotten 
the  temper  and  mould  of  the  men  with 
whom  they  proposed  to  deal  so  sum- 
marily. It  is  not  quite  so  easy  to  ex- 
patriate three  millions  of  able-bodied 
men ;  nor  do  we  opine  that  a  power 
morally  or  physically  adequate  to  the 
task  of  such  removal  exists  in  the 
manufacturing  districts.  But,  in 
reality,  of  all  idle  talk  that  ever  issued 
from  the  lips  or  the  pen  of  an  inflated 
demagogue,  this  is  the  silliest  and  the 
worst.  It  presupposes  an  amount  of 
ignorance  on  the  part  of  his  audience 
anything  but  flattering  to  the  calibre 
of  the  Manchester  intellect :  indeed 
we  hardly  know  which  is  most  to  be 
admired — its  intense  and  transparent 
folly,  or  its  astounding  audacity.  The 
home  trade  is  a  thing  altogether  kept 
out  of  account  in  the  foregoing 
splendid  vision  of  a  calico  millennium. 


Mr  Cobden,  it  will  be  seen,  contem- 
plates no  home  consumption,  except 
in  so  far  as  the  operative  may  pro- 
vide himself  with  his  own  shirtings. 
The  whole  production  of  Britain  is  to 
be  limited  to  manufactures;  the  whole 
supplies  are  to  be  derived  from  the 
hands  of  the  reciprocating  foreigner! 

There  does  not  exist  in  this  great 
and  populous  country  any  one  class 
the  labour  of  which  can  be  restricted, 
or  the  profits  curtailed,  without  an 
injurious  result  to  the  interests  of  the 
whole  community.  This  is  not  simply 
a  maxim  of  political  economy ;  it  is 
a  distinct  physical  fact,  which  no  in- 
genuity can  controvert.  Yet,  strange 
to  say,  our  rulers  have  acted,  and  are 
acting,  with  regard  to  by  far  the  most 
important  class  of  the  country,  as  if 
no  such  fact  were  known  ;  and  they 
now  profess  to  be  amazed  at  its  speedy 
and  inevitable  consequence.  That 
agricultural  distress  must  react  upon 
the  manufacturer,  the  trader,  shop- 
keeper, and  artisan,  is  as  necessary  a 
consequence  as  is  a  failure  in  the 
supply  of  water  after  a  long-continued 
drought.  If  our  taxation  is  artificial, 
and  our  national  establishments  costly, 
it  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  pri- 
vate expenditure  is  generally  on  the 
same  scale.  We  consume  within  the 
country  a  far  greater  amount  of  manu- 
factures than  we  can  ever  hope  to  ex- 
port, and  the  only  limit  to  that  con- 
sumption is  the  power  of  purchase. 
The  profits  of  the  landowner,  which 
depend  upon  the  value  of  produce,  do 
not  constitute  a  fund  which  is  removed 
from  public  circulation.  On  the  con- 
trary, these  profits  furnish  the  means 
of  labour  and  employment  to  the 
greater  portion  of  the  industrious 
classes,  who  otherwise  would  have  no 
resource  ;  and  if  they  are  violently 
curtailed,  it  must  needs  follow  that 
a  large  amount  of  employment  is  with- 
drawn. That  is  precisely  our  case  at 
the  present  moment.  By  the  admis- 
sion of  foreign  produce,  which  is  in 
fact  foreign  labour,  the  value  of  agri- 
cultural production  in  this  country  has 
fallen  very  nearly  thirty  per  cent,  and 
the  consequence  is  a  greatly  dimi- 
nished expenditure,  and  a  slackening 
of  employment  grievously  felt  by  those 
who  are  supported  by  manual  labour. 
How,  indeed,  is  it  possible  that  it  can 
be  otherwise  ?  A  very  little  thought 
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must  convince  every  one  that  all  in- 
comes in  Britain  must  depend  upon 
the  amount  and  value  of  the  national 
production  ;  and  that,  by  reducing  .and 
lowering  that,  a  direct  attack  is  made 
upon  the  profits  of  every  kind  of 
labour.  It  is  .singular  that  a  conse- 
quence so  plain  should  ever  have  been 
overlooked  ;  still  more  singular  that 
statesmen  should  have  been  found  to 
maintain  an  opposite  theory.  The 
only  explanation  we  can  suggest  as 
to  this  singular  departure  from  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  economical  science 
is,  that  of  late  years  Ministers  have 
habitually  consulted  the  interests  of 
the  capitalists  rather  than  those  of  the 
people.  Sir  Robert  Peel  has  invari- 
ably shown  himself  a  capitalist  legis- 
lator. At  the  outset  of  his  career, 
and  while  under  the  Israelitish  guid- 
ance of  Kicardo,  he  succeeded  in  carry- 
ing those  Currency  measures  which 
increased  by  nearly  one- third  the 
weight  of  the  national  obligations. 
Later  in  life  we  find  him  engaged  in 
measures  of  arbitrary  bank  restriction, 
thereby  occasioning  commercial  panics, 
and  securing  another  rich  harvest  for 
the  moneyed  class.  His  tariffs  and 
Free-trade  measures  exhibit  precisely 
the  same  tendency.  They  are  all 
constructed  with  a  view  to  cheapness, 
or,  what  is  the  same  thing,  to  the 
diminution  of  the  value  of  labour,  so 
that  the  fortune  of  the  capitalist  or 
fundholder  is  now  virtually  doubled  ; 
while  the  industrious  classes,  with  a 
lowered  rate  of  wage,  are  compelled 
to  undergo  the  additional  evil  of  un- 
restricted foreign  competition. 

Let  us  now,  for  a  brief  space,  pro- 
ceed to  consider  the  internal  adjust- 
ment of  the  strength  and  industry  of 
Britain.  It  is  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  study,  especially  at  the  present 
moment,  when  a  general  feeling  of 
perplexity  prevails,  and  when  those 
who  unfortunately  gave  ear  to  the 
specious  representations  of  the  Free- 
traders are  convinced  of  their  error, 
but  are  yet  in  doubt  whether  it  be 
possible  to  retrace  our  steps.  It  is  a 
subject,  moreover,  upon  which  we  are 
bound  to  enter,  seeing  that  official 
cunning  has  been  used  to  conceal  the 
real  posture  of  affairs  in  this  country, 
and,  by  undervaluing  the  magnitude 
of  some  interests,  to  give  a  factitious 
and  altogether  imaginary  importance 
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to  others.  We  trust  that  we  shall  be 
able  to  show,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
our  readers,  the  gross  extent  to  which 
this  kind  of  delusion  and  imposture 
has  been  carried. 

Upon  no  subject  whatever  are  more 
erroneous  impressions  entertained, 
than  upon  the  relative  importance  and 
strength  of  the  two  great  classes  of 
the  country.  Of  late  it  has  been 
quietly  assumed  that  the  manufac- 
turers are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
agriculturists,  not  only  in  point  of 
numbers,  but  in  respect  of  capital  em- 
ployed or  available  ;  and  many  people 
have  been  puzzled  to  understand  why, 
if  this  should  be  the  case,  such  ve- 
hement opposition  should  be  made  to 
any  proposal  for  readjusting  the  direct 
and  local  taxation,  which  confessedly 
weighs  most  heavily  upon  the  pro- 
prietors and  occupiers  of  the  land. 
We  have  been  told,  in  as  many  words, 
that  henceforward  the  voice  of  the 
towns  is  to  dictate  the  policy  of  Bri- 
tain—  that  the  agriculturists  are  a 
worn-out  class,  scarce  worth  preserv- 
ing— and  the  most  influential  of  the 
Free-trade  journals  has  not  hesitated 
to  recommend  a  wholesale  emigration 
to  the  Antipodes,  or  any  portion  of  the 
surface  of  the  globe  where  corn  can  be 
cultivated  cheaper  than  in  England. 
We  have  been  not  only  taunted,  but 
threatened,  whenever  we  presumed  to 
expostulate.  Ileference  was  made  to 
certain  "  masses,"  who  were  ready  to 
rise  in  defence  of  perennial  cheapness; 
and  Mr  Cobden  has  warned  us  not  to 
provoke  the  exercise  of  that  power 
which  is  vested  in  himself,  as  dictator 
of  the  democracy.  In  short,  we  have 
been  given  to  understand  that,  if  pro- 
tection to  native  industry,  in  any 
shape,  should  be  re-introduced — which 
only  can  be  done  by  the  will  and  legi- 
timate sanction  of  Parliament— physi- 
cal force  shall  not  be  wanting  on  the 
other  side. 

The  use  of  such  language  argues 
great  ignorance  of  the  national 
temper.  We  have  heard  a  good 
deal  lately  of  what  is  termed  the 
dogged  Anglo-Saxon  spirit,  the  main 
characteristic  of  which  we  take  to  be 
its  decided  antagonism  to  bullying, 
and  its  inveterate  hatred  of  coercion. 
It  is  too  much  to  expect  that  a  con- 
troversy such  as  this  should  be  con- 
ducted without  some  asperity  of  Ian- 
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guage,  and  therefore  we  make  no  cla- 
morous complaint  when  Mr  Cobden, 
or  his  friends,  think  proper  to  desig- 
nate the  British  agriculturists  as 
"ignorant  clodpoles"  and  "horse- 
shoe idiots,"  or  the  landed  proprietors 
as  "  a  selfish  and  degraded  faction," 
or  the  Protectionist  press  as  the 
"  hireling  tools  of  oppression."  These 
arc  very  old  and  very  harmless  terms 
of  rhetoric,  and  we  are  not  sure  that 
we  can  claim  entire  vindication  from 
the  charge  of  having  retorted  with 
tolerable  energy.  The  real  danger 
begins  when  men  step  beyond  consti- 
tutional limits,  and  advocate  resis- 
tance to  the  legislature  by  appealing 
to  the  passions,  as  they  have  pandered 
to  the  prejudices,  of  the  mob. 

Having  premised  so  much,  wre  think 
no  one  can  misinterpret  our  motives, 
if  we  set  ourselves  seriously  to  the 
task  of  refuting  a  great  fallacy  which 
has  been  hatched  and  propagated  by 
the  Free-traders.  It  is  one  so  mon- 
strous in  itself  that  we  hardly  could 
have  supposed  that  any  man,  who  had 
reflected  for  a  moment  on  the  subject, 
could  have  yielded  to  the  delusion : 
nevertheless,  we  believe  it  to  be  most 
common,  and  it  has  been  over  and 
over  again  repeated  at  public  meet- 
ings, until  it  has  lost  its  quality  as  an 
assertion,  and  been  treated  as  a  recog- 
nised fact.  It  is  within  the  recollec- 
tion of  all  of  us,  that,  both  within  the 
walls  of  Parliament  and  at  the  great 
outward  gatherings  of  the  League,  the 
superiority  of  the  manufacturing  over 
the  agricultural  interest  of  Great  Bri- 
tain was  broadly  asserted,  and  assumed 
as  the  basis  of  the  leading  argument 
of  the  Free-traders.  Sir  Robert  Peel 
expressly  adopted  this  view  in  1846, 
while  advocating  the  repeal  of  the 
policy  which  he  had  hitherto  professed 
to  support ;  we  say,  professed,  be- 
cause no  man  now  doubts— indeed,  it 
is  fairly  admitted  by  himself,  with 
something  like  a  sneer  of  triumph — • 
that  for  many  years  he  had  been 
practising  a  deliberate  imposture  on 
the  public  This  view  necessarily 
must  have  had  some  foundation  on 
authority,  if  not  on  fact ;  and  we  can 
trace  that  authority  to  a  statistical 
writer,  Mr  Porter,  on  whose  accuracy, 
and  method  of  dealing  with  figure's, 
far  too  much  reliance  has  been  placed 
by  statesmen  high  in  office. 


In  dealing  with  the  census  of  1841, 
and  compiling  his  tables  with  a  view 
to  show  the  relative  occupations  of 
the  people,  Mr  Porter  has  adopted 
the  ingenious  plan  of  massing  com- 
merce, trade,  and  manufactures  to- 
gether, and  exhibiting  the  aggregate 
of  these  in  contradistinction  to  the 
purely  agricultural  interest !  At  page 
55  of  the  last  edition  of  his  Progress 
of  the  Nation  we  find  this  statement — 
"The  following  more  elaborate  table 
of  the  occupations  of  the  population 
of  Great  Britain,  as  ascertained  in 
1841,  has  been  compiled  from  the 
Reports  of  the  Census  Commissioners. 
It  affords  the  best  abstract  that  has 
hitherto  been  attainable  upon  this 
important  branch  of  political  arith- 
metic." 

We  turn  to  the  table  indicated  in 
this  modest  passage,  and  we  find  the 
following  results  for  Great  Britain 
alone : — 


This,  of  course,  is  exclusive  of  the 
army,  navy,  learned  professions, 
domestic  servants,  and  various  othey 
employments,  besides  women  and 
children.  In  another  table,  Mr  Porter, 
estimating  the  male  population  of 
Great  Britain,  (excluding  Ireland,) 
who  were  then  upwards  of  twenty 
years  of  age,  at  4,761,091,  divides 
them  thus : — 


Agriculture,     .         . 
Trade,  manufactures,  &c., 
Other  classes, 


4,761,091 

If,  as  Mr  Spackman  most  properly 
observes  in  his  excellent  work,  the 
Analysis  of  the  Occupations  of  the 
People,  one  of  the  principal  objects  of 
taking  the  census  is  to  trace  the 
relative  degree  of  dependence  of  one 
class  upon  another,  how  can  this  be 
done  ft'  all  the  trade  and  commerce  of 
the  country  is  to  be  mixed  up  with 
manufactures?  "Mr  Porter  would 
have  us  to  consider  trade  and  com- 
merce, and  manufactures  as  synony- 
mous terms,  and  that  together  they 
only  form  one  class  ;  and  he  seems  to 
be  so  thoroughly  haunted  with  the 
numerical  weakness  of  the  manufac< 
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taring  interest,  that  his  fear  of  its 
being  discovered  peeps  out  in  every 
paragraph ;  and,  hy  mixing  them  np  in 
every  table  in  which  they  are  men- 
tioned in  his  book,  with  those  engaged 
in  trade  and  commerce,  he  has 
effectually  succeeded  in  his  object." 

As  we  propose  to  lay  before  our 
readers  the  results  of  Air  Spackman, 
it  may  be  proper  shortly  to  state 
the  principles  which  have  guided 
him  in  his  classification  of  the 
ollicial  Returns.  lie  recognises  but 
two  great  classes  of  the  community 
engaged  in  the  production  of  wealth, 
and  upon  these  he  justly  considers 
the  whole  of  the  remainder  to  be 
dependent.  The  following  extract, 
from  his  preface  will  sufficiently 
explain  his  view  : — 

"  Of  the  number  of  persons  actually  em- 
ployed by  the  agriculturists  and  manufac- 
turers, no  difference  of  opinion  can  exist, 
as  we  have  adopted  the  Government  clas- 
sification in  every  instance,  and  copied  the 
figures  given  in  the  returns.  We  believe 
this  classification  to  be  correct  in  prin- 
ciple, and  but  slightly  erroneous  in 
detail*. 

"  Political  economists  may  exercise 
their  ingenuity  by  calling  in  question  this 
classification,  but  we  believe  it  is  the 
only  one  that  accurately  traces  the  de- 
pendence of  an  individual  on  the  one  or 
the  other  interest  ;  and,  as  this  is  the 
primary  object  of  all  such  matters,  if  it 
attains  this  end,  it  is  sufficient  for  all 
purposes.  By  the  landed  interest  we 
mean  not  only  the  proprietors  of  the  soil, 
but  all  that  are  engaged  in  its  cultiva- 
tion, and  all  the  interests  that  are 
dependent  on  and  supported  by  both 
landlord  and  tenant.  An  agriculturist 
is  one  who  grows  the  raw  material.  The 
manufacturer  changes  the  fabric  from 
cotton  into  calico,  flax  into  linen,  wool 
into  cloth,  raw  into  manufactured  silk, 
mineral  ores  into  various  combinations 
of  metals,  and  the  skin  of  an  animal  into 
leather. 

"  All  besides  the  agriculturists  and 
the  manufacturers  are  auxiliaries,  not 
principals.  Tliu.s  the  handicraftsman 
alters  the  form,  but  not  the  substance, 
and  adapts  the  article  to  the  use  of  the 
consumer,  —  so  the  miller,  baker,  and 
butcher  ;  the  tailor,  milliner,  and  shoe- 
maker. 

"  There  is  also  a  very  numerous  class, 
who  neither  produce,  manufacture,  nor 
alter  the  shape  or  substance  of  an  article, 
and  these  are  called  merchants,  if  they 
buy  and  sell  in  a  wholesale  manner,  or 
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shopkeepers  and  retail  dealers  if  they 
sell  by  retail.  The  business  of  these  in 
to  distribute  all  articles  imported  from 
abroad  or  produced  at  home,  through 
every  city,  town,  and  village,  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  and  the  Government 
definition  of  all  these  auxiliaries  is 
'  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce.' 

"  The  dependence  of  any  particular 
class  engaged  in  trade  and  commerce,  or 
in  handicraft,  is  not  upon  the  party  who 
produces,  alters,  or  supplies  the  article, 
but  on  the  individual  who  consumes  it ; 
and  if  there  is  any  tax  whatever  on  the 
raw  material,  or  on  anything  used  in  its 
manufacture,  adaptation,  or  distribution, 
it  is  on  him  that  all  and  every  item  of 
such  tax,  together  with  all  profits  and 
charges,  must  ultimately  fall. 

"Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  i.s  no 
wealth  in  this  country  of  any  amount,  but 
what  has  been  derived  either  from  agri- 
culture or  manufactures,  nor  any  of 
which  the  value  is  not  determined  by 
the  success  of  these,  so  again  this  con- 
sumer, whatever  his  rank  or  position  in 
society  may  be,  is  mainly  dependent  on 
them.  The  rental  of  land,  the  income 
from  houses,  or  investments  in  the  public 
funds,  are  merely  the  representatives  of 
so  much  labour  ;  and  the  means  necessary 
to  pay  them  are  principally  drawn  from 
either  agriculture  or  manufactures. 

"Our  annual  creation  of  wealth  may 
be  thus  stated  : — 

£-'50,000,000 


Agriculture,          .         .         .     £-V>0,000,' 
Manufactures,  deducting   the") 

value    nf    the     law    mate-  V    1:27,000, 

rial,          ...  j 

Money  interest,    .         .         .  37,000,000 

Colonial  interest,          .          .  18,000,000 

Foreign  commerce,  (including^ 

shipping    ii.tfrc.-t.)   10  perl      j.  0,M)0ft(, 

cent  on  amount  ot  expoits  | 

and  imports,      .          .          .    / 
Fisheries,     ....  3,000,000 

£4.iO,000,000  " 

And  from  one  or  other  of  tlicsc  does 
every  individual  in  the.  land  del  ive,  liix  in- 
come or  means  of  support.  The  Peer 
of  the  realm,  t'he  lauded  proprietor, 
the  Government  annuitant,  theclergy- 
man,  the  medical  and  the  legal  adviser, 
with  the  banker,  merchant,  dealer,  and 
handicraftsman  of  every  class  and 
kind, — derive  Avhat  is  necessary  to 
support  their  state  and  condition,  and 
their  daily  sustenance,  from  these 
spring -heads  of  national  wealth. 
This  is  the  substance  of  the  nation,. 
and  Avhat  we  call  money  consists 
merely  of  the  counters  we  use  to 
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denote  and  measure  the  value  of  this 
substance  as  it  passes  from  one  to 
another. 

"  To  do  equal  justice  to  all  classes,  the 
legislation  of  a  country  ought,  therefore, 
to  keep  steadily  in  view  their  relative 
importance,  not  only  as  regards  numbers, 
but  also  their  powers  of  production,  and 
the  proportion  which  they  severally  bear 
of  the  national  burdens.  Unless  this  is 
the  governing  principle,  it  strikes  at  the 
root  of  their  prosperity,  and  the  injury 
inflicted  on  a  class  is  evinced  in  the 
gradual  decay  of  the  whole  community." 

Acting  upon  these  distinct,  and.  we 
submit,  perfectly  sound  principles, 
Mr  Spackman  has  compiled  his  tables 
in  the  following  manner.  The  Govern- 
ment returns  are  quite  explicit  as  to 
the  number  of  those  engaged  directly 
in  agriculture  and  iu  manufactures. 
Mr  Spackman  takes  each  county 
separately  ;  and  having  set  down  the 
relative  numbers  of  each  class,  he 
divides  the  remainder  of  the  population 
between  these  according  to  their  pro- 
portion. For  example,  let  us  instance 
his  table  of  the  county  of  Lanark, 
which  is  the  great  seat  of  Scottish 
manufactures.  We  find,  from  the 
official  returns,  that  the  following 
numbers  are  directly  engaged  : — 

In  Agriculture,  .         .         .13,169 

In  Manufactures  of  all  kinds,     .     613378 

The  residue  of  the  population  being 
352,425,  he  divides  in  the  same 
proportion,  and  thus  gives  us  as  a 
result : — 
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Engaged  in  Agriculture 
Dependent  on, 
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13,169 
62,257 

75,426 

Engaged  in  Manufactures,  61,378 

Dependent  on,      .         .     290,168 

.  ••  i   ^  < • 


Total  of  county,  426,972 
In  the  same  way,  by  estimating  the 
population  of  Perthshire  directly 
employed  in  agriculture  and  manu- 
factures, Mr  Spackman  forms  his 
table  thus, — 

Engaged  in  Agriculture,       16,302 
Dependent  on,      .         .       64,233 

80,535 

Engaged  in  Manufactures,  1 1 ,509 
Dependent  on,      .         .       45,346 

56,855 

Total  of  County,  137,390 

The  grand  result  for  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland 
is  as  follows : — 

Engaged  in,  and  dependent  on 

agriculture,  .  .  18,734,468 

Engaged  in,  and  dependent  on 

manufactures,  .  .  8,091,621 

Population,  exclusive  of  those 

travelling  on  night  of  census,  26,826,089 

Lest  it  should  be  said  that  Mr 
Spackman  has  acted  upon  any  wrong 
principle  in  framing  these  tables — for 
we  know  by  experience  that  a  certain 
class  of  political  economists  can  see  no 
virtue  in  any  figures  which  are  not  of 
their  own  construction — let  us  turn  to 
the  Government  reports,  and  extract 
from  them  the  number  of  males  directly 
employed  in  the  two  great  branches  of 
production. 


AGRICULTURE. 

MANUFACTURES. 

Farmers  and  Graziers, 
Agricultural  Labourers, 
Gardeners,  Nurserymen,  &c. 
All  others, 

Total  Males, 

737,206 
2,312,388 
60,767 
9,196 

Above  20,     . 
Under  20,     . 

Total  Males, 

717,7800 
168,964 

3,118,557 

886,744 

"  It  will  thus  be  seen,"  says  Mr 
Spackman,  "  that  the  farmers  and 
graziers  alone,  as  a  body,  are  more 
in  number  than  all  the  males  above 
twenty  years  of  age  employed  in 
manufactures,  and  only  150,000  short 
of  the  whole  number  of  males  of  all 
ages  so  employed.  If  we  add  the  two 
and  a  quarter  millions  of  labourers 


which  these  farmers  and  graziers  give 
employment  to,  the  male  population 
employed  in  agriculture  are  nearly  as 
four  to  one  compared  with  those  em- 
ployed in  manufactures.  The  same 
remark  will  also  apply  as  to  age :  those 
above  twenty  are  four  to  one ;  those 
under  twenty  are  nearly  two  to  one." 
We  put  forward  these  statements 
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with  no  other  view  than  to  exhibit  to 
our  readers  the  national  importance 
of  that  agricultural  interest  which  lias 
been  so  bitterly  assailed,  and  which 
is  threatened  still  by  a  heavier  acces- 
sion of  calamity.  If  the  bastard  sys- 
tem of  Free  Trade  is  to  be  considered 
according  to  its  influence  on  the  wel- 
fare of  the  majority  of  the  people  of 
Britain,  there  can  be  no  doubt  to 
•which  side  the  vast  preponderance 
belongs.  The  "  horse-shoe  idiots," 
though  dull  in  intellect,  are  numerous 
iu  the  flesh  to  an  extent  of  which, 
perhaps,  even  Mr  Cobden  was  little 
aware.  It  is  quite  true  that  the  ex- 
tended area  over  which  they  are  dis- 
posed does  not  afford  them  the  same 
means  of  combination  which  are  within 
the  reach  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
factories.  The  agriculturists  have  no 
wish  to  interfere  with  their  neighbours' 
livelihood,  and  little  inclination  to 
move  at  the  bidding  of  mercenary  de- 
magogues. They  seldom  speak  until 
suffering  or  a  sense  of  injustice  com- 
pels them  to  appeal  to  the  legislature  ; 
and  their  unwillingness  to  join  in 
agitation  has,  ere  now,  been  made 
subject  of  taunt  against  them.  Were 
it  otherwise,  we  should  not  attacli 
one  half  the  importance  which  we  do 
to  the  movement  which  is  visible  all 
over  the  face  of  agricultural  England 
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—  a  movement  which  the  advocated 
of  Free  Trade  may  a  fleet  to  despise, 
but  which,  in  reality,  lias  struck  them 
with  consternation.  And  no  wonder 
that  the  movement  should  have  been 
made.  Let  us  pass  from  the  mere 
numerical  consideration,  and  look  to  the 
extent  of  property  which  is  embarked 
on  the  one  side  and  on  the  other. 

We  have  already  stated  the  annual 
value  of  the  agricultural  production  of 
these  kingdoms  to  be  £250,000,000, 
whilst  that  of  manufactures  is  lit- 
tle more  than  £127,000,000.  To 
this  latter  sum  we  must  add  about 
£50,000,000,  being  the  estimated  cost 
of  the  raw  material,  if  we  wish  to  cal- 
culate from  the  exports  the  importance 
of  the  home  market  compared  with 
that  which  is  to  be  found  abroad. 
For  example,  if  the  declared  value  of 
the  exports  shall  amount  to  60  mil- 
lions, we  are  entitled  to  assume  that 
about  117  millions  are  consumed  at 
home  in  a  year  of  ordinary  prosperity. 
This,  of  course,  is  no  more  than  an 
approximation  to  the  truth,  but  it  is 
the  nearest  which  can  be  made  from 
such  documents,  reports,  and  returns, 
as  are  accessible  to  the  statist.  Let 
us  take  Mr  Spackman's  estimate  of 
the  capital  employed,  referring  our 
readers  for  the  details  to  his  exceed- 
ingly interesting  work. 


AGRICULTURAL  CAPITAL. 
Value  of  the  Land,  at  25   years'  purchase  of  the   annual  rental  of 

Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  amounting  to  £50,753,615       .  .    £1,500,000,000 

Farmers'  capital,  employed  in  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  indepen- 
dent of  the  stock  on  hand,  at  all  times,  of  cattle,  grain,  &c.,  £5  to 
£6  per  acre  on  46,  522,970  acres,  about      ....          250,000,000 
Stock  in  hand — 

About    7,500,000  head  of  cattle,  -| 

„     3 1,000,000  sheep  aud  lambs, 
„       1,500,000  horses, 

„  £50,000,000  value  of  timber,  f      250,000,000 

On  au  average,  three  months  stock  of  grain,  seeds,  hay,  and  other  | 
produce  always  oil  hand, 

Estimated  agricultural  capital     .     £2,000,000,000 


M.V.NTl •ACTtlU.NU  CAPITAL. 


In  Cotton, 
„  Woollen, 
.,  Linen, 
»  Silk, 
..  Lace, 
„  Hose, 
All  others, 


Estimated  manufacturing  capital, 


£-21,500,000 

1(1,500,000 

7,000,000 

4,000,0(10 

2,000,000 

1,000,000 

23,000,000 

£78,000,000 
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The    fir?t    reflection   which    must 
come  home  to  the  mind  of  every  one 
who    considers   these    tables,  Ls   the 
astounding  audacity   of    those   who 
have  characterised  the  landlords  as  a 
grasping  and  rapacious  class.     Sin- 
gular,  nay,   almost   incredible   as   it 
may  appear,  the  annual  value  of  the 
production  of  manufactures  is  nearly 
double  the  amount  of  the  whole  capi- 
tal invested.     This   fact   sufficiently 
explains    the    manner    in   which   so 
many    colossal    fortunes    have    been 
realised,  while  it  also  suggests  very 
painful  reflections  as  to  the  condition 
of  the  operatives  who  arc  the  creators 
of  all  this  wealth.     But  what  are  we 
to  think  of  the  conduct  of  the  men 
who,  not  content  with  such  enormous 
returns,    have    leagued    together    to 
swell  them  to  a  greater  amount,  by 
demanding  the  free    importation   of 
foreign   produce,  under  the  pretext 
that  the  people  were  oppressed  by  the 
continuance  of  a  system  which  gave 
remunerative  prices,  continuous  em- 
ployment, and  the  means  of  livelihood 
to     two-thirds    of    their    aggregate 
number?      We  acquit  many  of  the 
leading  and  most  respectable  manu- 
facturers from  being  participators  in 
any  such  scheme.     Those  connected 
with  the  home  trade  have  very  gene- 
rally been  opposed  to  the  application 
of    the    Free-trade     doctrines,     the 
leading    advocates     of   which    were 
comprised  of  men  who  manufactured 
solely   for    exportation,    and    whose 
goods    were    neither    intended    nor 
adapted  for  British  consumption.     It 
was  for  the  exclusive  benefit,  as  at 
the  instigation  of  the  latter,  that  the 
Corn  Laws  were  repealed.      Few  can 
be  sorry — we  confess  we  are  not — 
that  even  they  have  been  disappointed 
in  their  expectations.     No  tariffs  have 
been  relaxed  in  consequence  of  the 
ill-omened  surrender  ;    on  the   con- 
trary, the  Continental  states,  as  well 
as  the  Americans,  are  protecting  their 
own    manufactures    with    increased 
vigilance  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand, 
they  are  availing  themselves  of  our 
folly,   by  deluging  our  market  with 
their   agricultural   produce,   securing 
by  these  means  the  double  advantage 
of  promoting  both  branches   of  in- 
dustry.     Never  was  there  a  vainer 
notion   than  the  chimera  that  other 
states   would    abandon   their  rising 


manufactures  to  reciprocate  with 
Great  Britain,  when  that  haughty 
power  had  deliberately  deprived  her- 
self of  the  means  of  enforcing  reci- 
procity. The  countries  from  which  we 
import  the  largest  amount  oft/rain  are, 
not  the  countries  which  take  the  largest 
amount  of  our  manufactures.  Even 
if  the  case  were  otherwise,  we  main- 
tain that  we  should  be  heavy  losers, 
and  in  no  way  gainers,  by  the  trans- 
action. Nationally,  this  is  so  clear 
that  we  need  not  waste  words  by 
arguing  the  point  ;  but  we  go  further 
and  say  that,  even  had  other  states 
reciprocated,  the  manufacturers,  as  a 
body,  could  not  have  been  gainers  by 
Free  Trade,  unless  the  relative  pro- 
portions between  the  amount  of 
home  and  foreign  consumption  had 
been  entirely  changed.  For,  so  long- 
as  two-thirds  of  our  whole  manufac- 
tures arc  annually  consumed  in  Britain, 
the  condition  of  the  consumers 
there,  and  their  power  of  purchase, 
must  be  a  matter  of  greater  importance 
to  the  manufacturer  than  that  of 
consumers  abroad.  The  interest  of 
the  shopkeepers  and  of  the  artisans  is 
almost  entirely  bound  up  with  the  home 
trade  ;  and  nothing  can  be  more  sui- 
cidal to  the  traders  than  to  give 
any  countenance  to  a  system  which 
strikes  at  the  amount  of  their  profits, 
by  crippling  the  means  of  their  cus- 
tomers. 

AVere  our  object  merely  to  show 
the  glaring  injustice  which  has  been 
done  to  the  landed  interest,  we  could 
proceed  much  further  in  disentangling 
details  from  the  confusion  into  which 
they  have  been  purposely  thrown,  by 
such  statistical  writers  as  Mr  Porter. 
But  we  apprehend  that,  in  the  present 
temper  of  the  nation,  there  is  little 
occasion  for  this.  Men  of  all  classes 
have  had  that  opportunity  which  ex- 
perience can  alone  give,  of  testing  in 
their  own  individual  case  the  advan- 
tages which  were  so  confidently  pre- 
dicted by  those  who  advocated  the 
commercial  change.  Those  who  have 
benefited  by  it  will,  of  course,  remain 
Free  traders.  We  are  not  unreason- 
able enough  to  expect  that  they  will 
abandon  that  policy  Avhich  is  profit- 
able to  themselves,  even  though  they 
should  be  convinced  that  it  has  proved 
the  reverse  of  profitable  to  others. 
But  we  can  conscientiously  say,  that 
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we  nrc  acquainted  with  very  few  such 
persons.  In  the  country  they  do  not 
exist ;  in  the  towns,  we  hearof  nothing 
except  continued  and  weary  depression. 
Almost  every  day  fresh  complaints  of 
want  of  employment  are  thrust  upon 
us.  Establishments  are  reduced,  be- 
cause those  who  were  considered 
wealthy,  and  whose  wealth  depended 
upon  produce,  have  no  longer  the 
means  to  support  them  as  before : 
even  professional  incomes  are  declin- 
ing ;  and  no  one  ventures  now  to 
indulge  in  that  expenditure  which, 
four  or  five  years  ago,  gave  an  im- 
pulse to  the  industry  of  the  people. 
All  this  we  believe  to  be  acknow- 
ledged, and  we  have  heard  it  from 
the  lips  of  many  whose  political 
creed  is  quite  at  variance  with  our 
own. 

Most  important  testimony  to  the 
same  effect  was  borne,  at  the  recent 
meeting  in  Liverpool,  by  gentlemen 
who,  from  profession  and  connection, 
belong  to  the  mercantile  and  trading 
classes  of  the  community.  It  is  no 
vague  apprehension  of  coming  evil, 
no  slight  or  ephemeral  touch  of  dis- 
tress, which  has  elicited  declarations 
of  opinion  so  strong  as  were  there 
expressed.  The  urgency  of  the  case 
is  felt  and  acknowledged ;  and  ere 
long  we  have  not  the  slightest  doubt 
that  demonstrations  of  similar  mag- 
nitude and  importance  will  take  place 
in  other  of  the  English  towns. 

From  what  we  have  already  said, 
it  will  be  gathered  that  we  recom- 
mend no  hasty  or  precipitate  move- 
ment. Our  strength  lies  in  the  justice 
of  our  cause,  and  in  the  palpable 
failure  of  the  measures  against  which 
we  have  emphatically  protested. 
This  is  not  a  question  of  mere  senti- 
ment, regarding  which  men  can  long 
continue  to  maintain  divided  opinions. 
It  is  a  practical  question,  affecting  not 
only  the  general  welfare  of  the  king- 
dom, but  the  property  and  means  of 
every  man  who  lives  and  thrives 
through  his  industry.  It  is  essenti- 
ally a  labour  question,  and,  as  such,  it 
cannot  long  remain  without  receiv- 
ing a  distinct  solution.  In  the  mean 
time,  however,  it  is  our  duty  to  make 
preparation  for  the  change  which  may 
arrive  at  no  distant  period.  The 
various  Protection  societies  which 
are  everywhere  organised,  offer  to 
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those  who  condemn  the  present  line  of 
policy  the  best  opportunity  of  con- 
centrating their  efforts,  and  of  contri- 
buting to  the  ultimate  triumph  of 
the  cause.  These  societies  must  be 
supported,  for,  under  existing  circum- 
stances, they  are  of  the  utmost  value. 
They  present  a  ready  channel  through 
which  the  wishes  and  situation  of  the 
people  can  be  communicated  to  the 
legislature  or  the  throne  ;  they  estab- 
lish and  preserve  communication  be- 
tween neighbouring  districts  ;  and 
they  supply  useful  information,  and 
disseminate  sound  principles,  in  quar- 
ters where  good  political  knowledge  is 
most  especially  required.  We  trust 
that  no  one  who  entertains  opinions 
similar  to  our  own,  and  who  is  deeply 
impressed  with  the  necessity  of  a  re- 
turn to  the  just  system  of  Protection, 
will  be  backward  in  lending  his  aid  to 
these  institutions.  From  the  peculiar 
position  of  the  agricultural  party,  such 
combinations  are  absolutely  necessary, 
in  order  to  arrive  at  a  just  estimate  of 
our  strength,  and  the  true  sentiments 
of  the  nation.  Private  efforts,  how- 
ever energetically  made,  are  ineffec- 
tual in  comparison  with  this  system  of 
union  and  of  order;  and  although  we 
know  that  agitation  is  in  itself  a  thing 
distasteful  to  many,  the  emergency  of 
the  case  is  such  that  we  arc  impera- 
tively bound  to  adopt  all  legitimate 
means  for  the  furtherance  of  our 
object.  It  may  be  that  under  no 
circumstances  whatever  can  redress  be 
obtained  from  the  prescntParliament. 
We  have  already  adverted  to  the 
peculiar  causes  which  would  seem  to 
render  such  an  expectation  at  best  a 
forlorn  hope  ;  yet  still  that  furnishes 
no  reason  for  relaxing  in  our  efforts. 
The  Whig  Ministry — by  the  confes- 
sion of  men  of  all  parties — has  a  most 
precarious  tenure  of  office.  Already 
the  House  of  Peers  has  passed  its 
gravest  censure  upon  the  course  of 
foreign  policy  which  has  been  pur- 
sued— a  course  of  which  it  is  difficult 
to  say  whether  its  most  prominent 
feature  is  culpable  recklessness  or 
glaring  dishonesty.  We  do  not  know 
what  may  be  the  decision  of  the  House 
of  Commons  upon  a  point  of  such 
importance,  or  whether  unscrupulous 
influence,  and  the  dread  of  a  dissolu- 
tion, may  not  overcome  the  dictates  of 
honour  and  the  force  of  private  judge- 
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ment  in  the  more  popular  assembly. 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  fiat  of  the 
Commons,  this  at  least  is  clear,  that 
a  severe  blow  has  been  given  to  the 
stability  of  the  Whig  Government.  Be- 
yond the  Avails  of  Parliament  they 
have  hardly  any  support  upon  a  ques- 
tion which  threatens  to  involve  us 
in  direct  hostility  with  France  ;  and 
nothing  could  have  more  effectually 
damaged  them,  even  in  this  wretched 
business,  than  the  acerbity  of  the  tone 
assumed  by  Lord  John  Russell  with 
regard  to  the  European  powers,  who 
are  most  justly  incensed  at  the  palter- 
ing and  bad  faith  of  the  political  in- 
cendiary who,  to  the  misfortune  of 
this  country,  has  been  intrusted 
with  the  management  of  foreign 
affairs.  Neither  the  honour  nor  the 
interests  of  Britain  are  safe  in  such 
hands.  Therefore  we  say  to  the  men 
of  the  Country  Party — Be  prepared  to 
act,  for  no  one  can  tell  how  soon  the 
moment  for  action  may  arrive.  Ours 
is  a  great  cause,  and  it  must  not  be 
imperilled  by  slothfulness  or  inacti- 
vity at  a  crisis  which  requires  the 
exertion  of  all  our  energies,  and  the 
combination  of  all  our  powers.  Let 
us  but  be  true  to  ourselves,  and 
ultimate  success  is  certain.  Delu- 
sions may  for  a  time  have  taken  hold 
of  the  public  mind ;  but  the  endurance 
of  all  delusions  is  short,  and  the  mist 
is  rapidly  dissipating.  Let  any  man 
compare  the  state  of  public  feeling  as 
it  exists  now,  Avith  Avhat  it  Avas  but 
tAvelve  months  ago,  and  he  cannot  fail 
to  be  impressed  Avith  the  amazing 
rapidity  of  the  change.  And  yet,  Avhy 
should  he  wonder  at  it  ?  The  industry 


of  the  nation  is  at  stake,  and  what 
marvel  that  the  people  should  demand 
their  OAvn  ? 

That  cheapness  of  itself  is  no  bless- 
ing, even  our  opponents  admit  in  the 
arguments  which  they  try  to  direct 
against  us.  Read  their  accounts  of 
the  squalidness  and  poverty  which 
prevail  in  the  larger  towns — the  testi- 
mony Avhich  has  been  laboriously  col- 
lected as  to  the  lamentable  fall  of 
Avages,  and  the  diminished  profits  of 
thousands  employed  in  the  lower  kinds 
of  handicraft.  Undoubtedly  competi- 
tion among  themselves  has  contributed 
to  this  state  of  matters ;  but  in  no 
degree  at  all  commensurate  to  the 
great  decline  which  has  taken  place 
since  AVC  commenced  the  ruinous  sys- 
tem of  reducing  customs  duties.  Mi- 
Joseph  Hume  once  ventured  to  main- 
tain, in  the  House  of  Commons,  "  that 
England  might  exist  and  prosper  as  a 
purely  manufacturing  and  commercial 
country,  if  it  did  not  groAv  a  single 
bushel  of  corn, — if,  in  exchange  for  its 
manufactures  and  minerals,  it  im- 
ported from  the  cheap  corn-producing 
countries  every  quarter  of  wheat  re- 
quired in  this  country!"  HOAV  far 
that  statement  is  compatible  with  the 
ascertained  sources  of  the  national 
wealth,  Are  leave  our  readers  to  decide. 
This  much,  hoAvever,  AVC  shall  say,  that 
England,  so  situated,  would  be  a  very 
different  country  from  that  which  AVC 
have  known ;  and  that  the  Avildernesses 
of  the  West  would  offer  a  place  of  abode 
infinitely  preferable  to  that  which  we 
could  enjoy  here  under  the  gentle  sway 
of  the  Millocrats,  and  the  enlightened 
legislation  of  the  Economists. 
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STATISTICS  are  the  favourite  weapon 
of  the  Free-Trade  party.  On  whatever 
point  they  are  assailed,  they  bring 
fortli  columns  of  figures  to  prove  the 
infallibility  of  their  position  ;  and,  if 
we  may  believe  them,  every  statistical 
table  published,  from  that  of  the  quan- 
tity of  cotton  on  hand  at  any  particular 
period,  to  the  bills  of  mortality,  tends 
to  show  the  necessity  for  and  advan- 
tages of  Free  Trade,  and  the  ignorance 
or  selfishness  of  those  who  advocate 
the  cause  of  British  industry.  It  has 
been  very  well  observed,  that  this  is 
nn  age  in  which  men  are  liable  to  be 
befooled  by  figures ;  and  we  havo 
known  very  significant  instances  in 
which  results,  available  for  party  pur- 
poses, have  been  brought  out,  by  no 
means  in  accordance  with  the  strict 
laws  of  arithmetic.  Against  this  de- 
lusion the  late  lamented  Lord  George 
Bentinck  made  a  noble  stand ;  and  it 
is  very  much  owing  to  his  efforts  that 
the  public  mind  has  been  disabused 
from  the  idea  that  there  is  an  insepar- 
able connection  between  Free-Trade 
theories  and  facts  and  figures.  If  his 
memory  were  endeared  to  us  by  the 
recollection  of  no  other  service,  our 
acknowledgments  would  still  be  due 
tor  the  great  labour  and  admirable 
clearness  with  which  he  brought  sta- 
tistics to  bear  against  his  opponents, 
and  for  his  forcible  demonstration  of 
the  suicidal  nature  of  that  policy  to 
our  home  and  colonial  trade,  the  effects 
o-f  which  we  arc  now  so  severely  real- 
ising. 
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That  statistics  are  of  great  value 
is  undoubted  ;  that  they  lead  to  many 
important  truths,  and  settle  many  a 
disputed  point,  may  be  at  once  ad- 
mitted ;  but,  before  we  can  estimate 
their  value  in  any  particular  instance, 
we  must  be  perfectly  certiorated  that 
no  unusual  circumstance  has  occurred 
to  affect  their  result,  so  as  to  render 
them  absolutely  useless  as  the  basis 
of  any  demonstration.  The  bills  of 
mortality  may  furnish  us  with  an 
example  of  this.  If  in  one  year  we 
find  an  unusual  number  of  deaths,  we 
inquire  if  any  cause  can  be  assigned ; 
and  if  we  find  that  malignant  disease 
was  prevalent  at  that  period,  we  natur- 
ally consider  any  argument  as  to  the 
general  health  of  the  country,  founded 
on  that  year's  return,  to  be  untenable. 
But  this  rule  must  be  still  more 
strictly  enforced  in  looking  at  the 
returns  of  trade ;  for,  as  every  mer- 
cantile transaction  is  generally  one  of 
a  scries — not  separate  from,  or  inde- 
pendent of,  all  others — it  follows  that 
a  great  complication  of  causes  may 
arise,  which  require  due  consideration 
before  we  arc  competent  to  pronounce 
an  opinion  on  the  statistics  laid  before 
us.  Nothing  is  more  customary,  in 
many  foreign  markets,  than  a  glut  of 
goods  in  one  year,  and  a  correspond- 
ing depression  for  three  or  four  after- 
wards. Revolutions  occur,  which  ren- 
der life  and  property  insecure,  and 
cause  atotal  suspension  of  business;  or, 
on  the  contrary,  during  the  disorder 
consequent  on  the  suspension  of  the 
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law,  and  the  relaxation  of  the  execu- 
tive power,  goods  may  be  smuggled, 
or  admitted  duty-free,  from  want  of 
proper  authority  to  prevent  it,  and  in 
this  manner  large  importations  of 
goods  may  take  place.  The  price  of 
produce,  the  rate  of  exchange,  poli- 
tical events,  or  a  variety  of  causes, 
render  it  somewhat  difficult  to  arrive 
at  the  same  certain  result  in  com- 
merce which  statistics  enable  us  to  do 
in  matters  less  exposed  to  the  opera- 
tion of  exceptional  contingencies  ; 
•while  to  overlook  any  of  them  may 
frequently  vitiate  the  correctness  of 
our  conclusion. 

We  have  been  led  to  proffer  these 
remarks  in  consequence  of  the  re- 
peated references  made  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  by  the  organs  of 
our  new  commercial  policy,  to  the 
comparative  return  of  our  exports 
for  1848  and  1849.  In  reply  to 
the  complaints  poured  in  from  all 
quarters  by  our  home  and  colonial 
interests,  our  opponents  content  them- 
selves with  assuring  us  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  cotton  trade  ;  and,  in 
their  usual  way,  they  corroborate  their 
assertions  by  figures.  The  idea  of 
Free  Trade  seems  thoroughly  con- 
nected with  cotton.  It  was  first  taken 
up  in  Manchester,  where  a  junta  of 
cotton-spinners  conceived  the  magni- 
ficent scheme  of  founding  that  political 
seminary,  the  Manchester  school, 
which  now  numbers  amongst  its  gra- 
duates the  members  of  the  present 

*  Cotton  yarn  exported  in  1849,    . 
Do.  1848,    . 

Plain  calicoes  exported  iu  1849, 
Do.  1848, 

Printed  and  dyed  calicoes,  1849, 
Do.  1848, 

Now,  at  first  sight,  these  figures 
seem  to  strengthen  our  opponents ; 
but,  while  we  have  no  objection  to 
their  bringing  forward  figures,  we 
must  insist  that  facts  shall  not  be 
kept  in  the  background ;  and,  with  a 
remembrance  of  the  peculiar  history 
of  the  year  1848,  we  must  altogether 
demur  to  a  conclusion  sought  to  be 
drawn  by  comparing  it  with  1849. 

In  August   1847    commenced  the 


Cabinet;  and  Cobden  can  hardly 
make  one  of  his  harangues  without 
expatiating  on  the  blessings  of  un- 
limited calico.  The  incessant  cry  has 
always  been — "  Give  us  Free  Trade, 
and  you  enlarge  our  cotton  business  ; 
you  give  us  larger  orders  ;  you  give  us 
more  regular  business  ;  you  increase 
the  wages  of  our  operatives  ;"  and  it 
has  been,  in  a  great  measure,  owing 
to  a  belief  on  the  part  of  our  late  and 
present  rulers,  of  the  certain  arrival 
of  these  results,  that  Free  Trade  be- 
came the  law  of  the  land.  If,  there- 
fore, we  engage  to  show  that  the 
benefit  anticipated  for  the  cotton  trade 
has  not  been  fulfilled,  we  hope  we  shall 
be  acquitted  of  any  undue  preference 
in  the  choice  of  our  subject.  The  facts 
and  figures  which  we  shall  adduce 
have  been  communicated  to  us  by  a 
gentleman  largely  engaged  in  the 
cotton  trade  in  Manchester,  whose 
name,  were  we  at  liberty  to  use  it, 
would  convince  every  one  that  the 
pernicious  doctrines  of  Messrs  Cob- 
den  and  Bright  are  not  advocated  by 
the  men  of  the  highest  class  who  are 
engaged  in  this  important  branch  of 
industry. 

If  we  were  to  ask  for  a  proof  of  the 
prosperity  of  the  country  under  the 
present  system,  we  should  probably 
be  triumphantly  referred  to  some  such 
summary  as  the  following — (which, 
with  the  other  statements  of  our  ex- 
ports, we  take  from  Burn's  Commer- 
cial Glance :) — 

144,120,046  Ib.  weight. 
127,121,446 

697,542,808  yards. 
556,199,538       „ 

389,136,181       „ 
301,515,780       „ 

most  fearful  commercial  crisis  that 
perhaps  ever  befell  this  country. 
Failures  commencing  in  the  corn,  and 
afterwards  in  the  India  and  China 
trade,  and  extending  by  means  of 
bills  far  and  wide,  shook  the  credit 
of  half  our  commercial  men :  insol- 
vencies to  the  amount  of  eight  millions 
sterling  were  announced  within  two 
months ;  mercantile  houses  of  long 
standing,  whose  credit  was  as  good  as 


*  It  is  proper  to  state  that  the  Tables  here  given  of  our  exports  refer  to  goods  ship- 
ped from  English  ports  alone  ;  the  amount  shipped  from  the  Clyde  will  not  materially 
affect  a  single  result,  and  we  are  anxious,  as  far  as  possible,  to  simplify  details. 
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that  of  the  Bank  of  England,  and 
whose  principals  wore  members  of  the 
senate,  and  held  high  oilices  in  the 
City  or  the  public  companies,  stopped 
payment.  Wealthy  men  were  com- 
pelled to  meet  their  engagements  by 
rninons  sacrifices  of  property,  and  those 
of  small  means  found  themselves  re- 
duced to  poverty  by  the  failures  of 
others.  The  railway  crash  followed  ; 
the  rate  of  interest  and  discount  in- 
creased, until  money  was  hardly  at- 
tainable at  rates  which  we  are  entitled 
to  call  usurious,  and  the  necessary 
result  of  a  long  suspension  of  trade 
and  credit  followed.  The  conse- 
quences of  this  disastrous  period  were 
not  confined  to  one  or  two  branches 
of  trade,  but  the  rate  of  discount 
precluded,  for  a  considerable  period, 
the  possibility  of  negotiating  many 
foreign  bills,  undoubtedly  good,  but 
drawn  at  long  dates ;  so  that,  while 
orders  were  in  the  hands  of  the  mer- 
chants in  Manchester,  the  difficulty 


of  converting  bills  into  cash  delayed 
the  goods  being  sent  oft";  the  foreign 
markets  were  kept  bare  of  goods,  and, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  stocks 
were  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb  at  the 
middle  of  1K48.  It  must  be  borne  in 
mind,  that  this  commercial  crisis  did 
not  all'ect  our  customers,  but  our  capi- 
talist*;  the  difficulty  lay,  not  in  the 
insolvency  of  foreign  markets,  but  of 
our  own  merchants ;  and  therefore, 
with  very  low  stocks  abroad,  and  the 
condition  of  our  customers  being  un- 
altered, we  had  a  right  to  expect  that 
the  trade  of  1840  would  compensate 
for  the  deficiency  of  1848. 

So  much  has  been  said  in  favour  of 
Free  Trade,  and  of  its  astonishing 
results,  that  we  should  not  have  been 
surprised  to  find  a  large  increase  in 
place  of  the  following  table,  showing 
the  actual  amount  of  our  chief  exports 
in  cotton  manufactures  during  the  last 
live  years  : — 


1846, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 


Cotton  Yarn. 
II). 

131,937,935 
157,130,025 
1KJ,  51 2,8  7  4 
127,121,441) 
144,126,041! 


Plain  Cottons.       Printed  &  Dyed  C'ottons. 

yards. 

yards. 

613,138,645 

310,850,697 

612,839,181 

267,084,797 

488,044,682 

287,384,903 

556,199,538 

301,515,780 

697,542,808 

389,136,181 

An  average  of  1845-G  taken  against  1848-9  shows  as  follows : — 


1845-6, 

1848-9, 


Cotton  Yarn. 
Ib. 

144,533,050 
135,623,746 


Plain  Cottons, 
vards. 


Printed  &  Dyed  Cottons, 
yards. 

612,988,913  288,967,747 

626,871,173  345,325,980 


We  may  here  remark,  that  the  safest 
way  of  arriving  at  a  proper  estimate  of 
the  state  of  the  cotton  trade  is  to 
direct  our  attention  principally  to  yarn 
and  plain  goods,  as  being  the  least 
liable  to  variation  in  the  quantities 
exported.  The  trade  in  fancy  arti- 
cles is  much  more  precarious,  from 
the  obvious  reason,  that  in  anything 
which  becomes  a  matter  of  taste, 
much  depends  on  the  style  being  ap- 
proved by  the  customer.  In  case  a 
design,  or  class  of  designs,  of  print 
should  not  please,  a  large  falling  oft' 
may  appear  in  the  exports,  or  the 
merchant  may  be  left  with  a  large 
stock  on  hand.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  it  is  approved  of,  perhaps  a  good 
profit  will  attend  the  first  sale,  and 
additional  quantities  may  be  wanted 
to  supply  the  demand  :  rival  houses 


obtain  similar  goods,  and  probably 
at  the  end  of  the  season  the  market 
is  overstocked ;  and  as  in  fancy  arti- 
cles novelty  of  design  is  all  in  all,  the 
merchants  are  glad  to  sell  their  old 
stock  to  make  room  for  new,  just  as 
we  see  done  here  every  day ;  with 
this  difference,  that  the  sacrifice  of 
the  foreign  merchant  is  not  confined, 
like  that  of  our  shopkeepers,  to  print- 
ing it  in  large  capitals  at  the  head  of 
the  bill  of  sale.  If  this  surplus  of  stock 
be  very  large,  the  demand  in  the  en- 
suing season  may  be  much  limited. 
Another  circumstance  which  has  been 
known  to  cause  great  irregularity  in 
the  print  trade,  is  the  imitation  of  fast- 
coloured  prints  by  fugitive  and  less 
expensive  colours,  which  for  a  time,  on 
account  of  their  cheapness,  undersell 
and  supersede  the  others ;  but  gene- 
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rally,  after  a  year  or  two,  are  entirely 
unsaleable.  Instances  have  occurred 
of  this  kind,  where  such  an  imita- 
tion has  first  superseded,  and  then 
caused  the  total  disuse  of  styles 
which  were  taken  in  such  regular 
quantity,  as  hardly  to  be  subject  to 
the  rules  we  are  laying  down ;  and 
the  consequence,  for  some  time,  has 
been  a  large  diminution  of  exports. 
Now,  in  plain  goods  or  yarn  nothing  of 
the  kind  occurs ;  any  variation  to  which 
they  are  subject,  as  regards  price  or 
quality,  may  Avith  equal  force  be  urged 
against  the  print  trade,  in  addition 
to  what  we  have  stated ;  and  therefore 
we  repeat,  that  to  form  a  correct  judg- 
ment of  the  true  state  of  trade,  we 
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must  be  guided  by  those  articles  which 
are  least  likely  to  vary  in  demand. 

We  shall  now  proceed  to  an  analysis 
of  the  cotton  exports,  showing  what 
proportion  of  the  whole  has  been 
sent  to  the  principal  foreign  countries 
with  which  we  deal,  as  also  our  colo- 
nies and  dependencies  ;  and  we  shall 
continue,  as  before,  to  compare  the 
exports  of  1845-6  with  those  of 
1849.  This  will  afford  us  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  of  ascertaining 
what  degree  of  reciprocity  is  practised 
by  the  countries  from  which  we  now 
obtain  the  largest  supplies  of  grain ; 
and  how  far  the  anticipations  of  the 
men  of  the  Manchester  school  have 
been  actually  realised : — 


COTTON  YARN  EXPORTED. 


EUROPE  - 


(  Belgium, 
Denmark, 
Franco, 

Hanse  Towns  and  Prussia, 
Hanover, 
Holland, 
Malta  and  the  Ionian  Isles, 


Naples,  and  Sicily, 


Portugal  and  Madeira,  &c., 

Russia, 

Sardinia  and  Tuscany, 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

Spain  (principally  Gibraltar)  . 
,  Trieste  and  the  Austrian  Ports, 
I  Turkey  and  the  Levant,  . 


Egypt,       . 
African  Coast,  . 
Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
Mauritius, 
New  Holland, 


1,293,190 
10,456 
24,276 

16,442 


Average  of  1S45-G. 
lb. 

4,638,243 

750,415 

96,391 

43,056,555 

3,181,965 

123,109,096 

1,512,266 

7,386,935 

877,877 

16,791,498 

5,102,301 

2,701,443 

494,038 

3,433,810 

9,124,123 

421,207 
47,62(5 
47,656 

30,242 


India, 
China, 


19,177,878 
3,174,774 


17,264,282 
3,246,715 


United  States, 
Mexico, 


125,636 
6,724 


75,58," 


Brazil, 11,180 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  19,323 

Chili  and  Peru,          .         .         .  29,953 

Columbia,           .         .         .  277,489 

Foreign  West  Indies,         '.        '.  3,110 

British  North  America,      .         .  71,138 

British  West  Indies,           .         .  828/281 


118,400 

8,438 

14,456 

57,705 
783,970 
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PLAIN  COTTONS. 

PRINTED  AND  DVKD  Do. 

1841). 

Average  of 

l  K4<)             ^  verago  of 
1845-0. 

Yards. 

Yards. 

Yards.                Yards. 

'Belgium,     . 

1,610,202 

1,733,551 

1,850,381          878,19!! 

Denmark,   . 

1,852,610 

664,700 

782,247          367,450 

Franco, 

785,658 

1,055,238 

2,468,426      1,539,963 

Hansc  Towns  and  Prussia, 

15,744,347 

16,704,285 

24,123,323    26,503,994 

Hanover,     . 

123,087 

48,747 

126,978           62,206 

Holland,      . 

12,401,336 

15,901,600    12,601,839    12,160,439 

Malta  and  the  Ionian  Isle.", 

12,423,114 

8,837,189 

4,060,030   ,   2,540,486 

S      Naples  and  Sicily, 

10,222,263 

6,701,970 

7,064,832      7,046,455 

§  -   Portugal  and  Madeira,  &c. 

27,403,109 

25,228,423 

7,875,148    11,276,421 

y      Russia, 

1,602,130 

868,941 

331,087         184,323 

Sardinia  and  Tuscany, 

18,603,064 

18,605,347 

13,558,113    11,824,573 

Sweden  and  Norway, 

862,873 

876,701 

061,626         475,750 

Spain,     (principally    \ 
Gibraltar,)         .        \ 

12,204,400 

14,408,006 

5,046,175  '  5,006,204 

Trieste  and  the  Austrian  ) 
Ports,                        .      $ 

13,080,485 

12,705,705 

6,004,436      3,303,640 

.Turkey  and  the  Levant, 

68,645,075 

61,836,720 

40,943,561    24,876,857 

1 

Egypt, 

13,958,007 

5,370,409 

1,848,107         452,914 

African  C'oast, 

6,881,418 

4,333,3?;  7   1  13,283,500  j  5,573,540 

Cape  of  fiood  Hope,    . 

3,040,481 

3,402,044 

2,515,395   ;   3,093,541 

Mauritius,  &c.     . 

2,134,808 

2,086,083 

2,317.940       1,540,762 

New  Holland, 

6,541,31!! 

3,188,847 

3,264,558      3,460,828 

Indi.i, 

223,875,757 

173,315,368 

26,002,062    21,260,832 

China, 

67,625,056 

88,707,073 

3,381,170      2,586,715 

United  States,     . 

18,511,042 

11,526,508 

40,419,477    13,327,180 

Mexico, 

2,758,011 

1,821,531   (12,542,187      6,850,734 

Brazil, 

60,115;965 

57,159,758    37,475,895  |38,327,6S4 

Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  ) 
Video,                              ) 

23,730,435 

4,326,989 

17,761,223      3,838,834 

Chili  and  Peru,  . 

16,222,560 

24,692,002 

28,828,650    20,990,073 

Columbia,   . 

11,816,686 

3,655,603 

15,102,275      4,728,396 

Foreign  West  Indies, 

13,276,100 

14,337,894 

16,283,958    21,935,438 

British  North  America, 

10,742,350 

11,150,995 

9,751,658    12,508,543 

British  West  Indies,  . 

18,557,181 

17,376,471 

17,686,834    19,294,029 

From  the  above,  it  will  be  seen 
that,  taking  an  average  estimate  of 
goods  and  yarns,  the  amount  of  our 
exports  to  France,  Holland,  and  Bel- 
gium may  be  considered  stationary. 
There  has  been  an  increase  at  Trieste 
and  the  Austrian  ports,  at  Malta, 
and  Naples  and  Sicily — especially  the 
latter — and  in  two  or  three  smaller 
markets  ;  while,  at  China,  Spain  and 
Gibraltar,  the  Hansc  Towns,  Hanover, 
Portugal,  Sardinia,  and  Russia,  there 
has  been  a  considerable  fulling  off. 
There  is  also  an  increase  in  Turkey 
and  the  Levant,  Egypt,  New  Hol- 


land, India,  and  most  of  the  American 
markets.  Now,  every  one  remem- 
bers that  the  Free-Traders  argued  that 
a  large  importation  of  foreign  grain 
would  increase  our  export  trade  ;  and 
to  any  one  who  ventured  to  hold  a 
contrary  opinion,  they  replied  with 
sneers  of  contempt,  deeming  argu- 
ment to  be  not  worth  bestowing 
on  a  person  of  such  limited  mental 
capacity.  They  insisted  that  Eng- 
land, as  the  first  commercial  country 
in  the  world,  was  bound  to  set 
the  example  of  sacrificing  native 
industry,  and  exposing  the  British 
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farmer  to  unlimited  competition :  that 
the  large  influx  of  foreign  commodi- 
ties would  compel  a  relaxation  of 
hostile  tariffs,  as  the  importers  of  corn 
would  be  obliged  to  take  back  return 
cargoes ;  and  as,  according  to  the  same 
school,  cotton  manufactures,  and  not 
gold,  constitute  the  proper  circulating 
medium,  ergo,  cotton  manufactures, 
and  not  gold,  would  form  the  balance 
which  would  be  exchanged  for  corn. 
It  is  true  that  a  good  many  persons 
doubted  the  practicability  of  this  new 
method  of  currency,  and  argued  that 
gold  was  less  liable  to  variation,  and 
more  easily  disposed  of  than  cotton  : 
they  knew,  moreover,  that  the  foreigner 
had  capital  employed  in  rivalry  with 
our  cotton-mills  ;  that  the  Free-Trade 
policy,  by  permitting  the  exportation  of 
British  machinery,  had  placed  him  in 
a  formidable  position  to  compete  with 
our  manufactures;  and  they  naturally 
doubted  whether  the  rulers  of  foreign 
countries  Avould  be  so  blind  to  the 
interests  of  their  subjects,  or  to  the 
state  of  their  own  revenues,  as  to 
follow  any  such  example  for  the 
mere  sake  of  endorsing  the  opinions 
of  Cobden  and  Bright.  These  emi- 
nent and  far-seeing  men  assured 
us  that,  at  the  first  whisper  of 
Free  Trade,  duties  imposed  for 
the  purposes  of  revenue  or  protec- 
tion must  vanish  ;  that  every  country 
was  panting  for  that  inestimable  boon, 
which  we  were  to  be  the  means  of 
procuring  for  them ;  and  that  the 
moment  we  admitted  foreign  produce, 
we  should  be  hailed  with  shouts  of 
"  Reciprocity"  from  all  quarters  of  the 
globe. 

When  Mr  Cobden  returned  from 
the  Continent,  his  inflated  description 
of  the  reception  he  had  met  with,  the 
banquets  prepared  in  his  honour,  his 
orations,  ovations,  and  the  reported 
eagerness  of  the  persons  with  whom 
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he  associated  to  merge  all  national 
distinctions  in  a  common  brotherhood 
of  trade,  tended  still  further  to  delude 
the  public  into  this  absurd  expectation. 
It  would  be  amusing,  though  scarcely 
worth  the  trouble,  to  make  a  collec- 
tion of  those  speeches  Avherein  Cobden 
narrated  his  impressions  and  enun- 
ciated his  prophecies ;  for  we  will 
venture  to  say,  that  there  is  not  a 
single  man,  of  good  or  bad  eminence 
in  public  life,  who  has  so  uniformly 
showed  a  total  want  of  discernment, 
or  who  has  so  constantly  allowed 
his  judgment  to  be  warped  and  influ- 
enced by  his  wishes.  France  allbrds 
us  a  memorable  instance  of  that  Con- 
tinental feeling  which,  we  were  told, 
was  so  enthusiastic  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade,  but  which  was  repressed  by 
despotic  governments.  After  the  ab- 
dication of  Louis  Philippe,  and  the 
declaration  of  a  Republic,  France  was 
in  the  hands  of  the  party  which 
included  in  its  numbers  those  men 
who  were  supposed  to  be  most 
favourable  to  a  relaxed  system  of 
duties.  Then,  with  full  power  at 
their  command,  what  have  the  French 
Free-Traders  done  to  reciprocate  our 
liberality  ?  Their  tariff  is  notoriously 
the  most  restricted  in  the  world ;  and 
yet  here  was  a  golden  opportunity  for 
the  friends  of  Mr  Cobden  not  to 
talk,  but  to  testify  by  deeds  their 
entire  sympathy  with  his  views.  Their 
reciprocity  hitherto  has  been  all  in 
words ;  and  the  peripatetic  philoso- 
pher of  the  West  Riding  has  the 
pleasure  of  finding  that  he  has  been 
egregiously  duped  by  the  Republi- 
cans whom  he  honoured  with  his  con- 
fidence. 

How  far  the  imports  of  foreign  corn 
influence  the  export  of  cotton  goods, 
will  be  seen  from  the  following  table, 
which  we  copy  from  the  Economist  of 
Feb.  23:— 


Total  quantity  of  Foreign  and  Colonial  Wheat,  Wheat-meaJ,  and  Flour 
imported  into  the  United  Kingdom  during  the  last  five  years  : — 


1845, 
184G, 
1847, 
1848, 
1849, 


1,141,008 
2,344,1.53 
4,465,894 
3,08'2,-2G4 
4,835,400 


Or  the  average  of  1845-6  was  1,742,581  qrs.,  against  4,835,400  qrs.  in 
1849,  which  may  be  distributed  thus  : — 
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Avcrnsu  of 


EUROPE, 


Russia,                           .  .  600,355 

Sweden  and  Norway,  .  .  <J,493 

Denmark,          .            .  .  243,207 

(iermany  and  Prussia,  .         l,09<!,48i> 

Hanover,           .             .  .  '21,231 

Holland,            .             .  .  3ii»,4B2 

Belgium,           .             .  .  30i;,0'JS 
Channel  Islands,  (foreign  produce,)        '2,631 

France,              .             .  .  7-12,0-23 

Portugal,           .             .  .  5,49!) 

Spain  and  Gibraltar,    .  .  498 

Sardinia  and  Tuscany,  .  97,176 

Naples  and  Sicily,  &c.,  .  9,699 

Austrian  Ports,              .  .  174,654 
Malta  and  Gozo,  &.C.,  Ionian  Isles,         9,048 

I  Turkey  and  Greece,  &c.,  .  226,724. 

Egypt,             -.            .  .  120,954 

Australia,  &c.,              .  .  15,698 

British  North  America,  .  14-2,294 

United  States,              .  .  617,131 


Qr*. 

1U>,:;15 

477 

67,867 

527,612 

5,500 

1,043 

2,023 

2,201 

54,791 

9,357 

39,0-23 

49,739 

2«,373 

47,717 

10,813 

27,201 

4,510 

1  7/203 

278,234 

450,400 


By  comparing  this  with  the  export 
tables  we  have  already  given,  it  will 
be  found  that  the  converse  of  the 
Free-Trade  rule  holds  good  of  nearly 
every  Continental  market;  and  that 
so  far  from  our  exports  of  cotton  goods 
having  increased,  they  have  fallen  off 
or  remained  stationary  in  those,  mar- 
kets from  which  by  far  our  largest 
supplies  of  foreign  grain  have  been 
drawn.  We  know  from  old  experi- 
ence the  kind  of  argument  or  rather 
excuse  which  will  be  reared  to 
account  for  this  indisputable  fact, 
and  are  quite  prepared  to  be  told 
of  revolutions  on  the  Continent, 
which  have  rendered  society  unsafe 
and  business  unsettled.  If,  by  recall- 
ing these  facts — of  which  we  readily 
admit  the  truth  in  a  limited  degree 
— our  Free-Traders  desire  to  apo- 
logise for  their  own  foolish  and 
preposterous  behaviour  in  holdingsym- 
pathctic  meetings  with  Italian  cut- 
throats and  Hungarian  rebels — if  they 
wish  to  acknowledge  that  Free  Trade 
is  not  practicable  as  applied  to  the 
political  constitution  of  a  country, 
and  if  they  are  anxious  to  withdraw 
their  previous  testimony  respecting 
the  character  of  the  mild,  peaceable, 
and  virtuous  revolutionists  of  the 
Continent — we  arc  disposed  to  accept 
their  apology  for  what  it  is  worth, 
and  to  hail  their  approach  to  common 
sense  as  a  harbinger  of  better  things. 
But  if  by  this  they  mean  to  excuse 
the  complete  failure  of  their  theory, 


we  cannot  admit  the  soundness  of 
such  a  line  of  argument ;  for  although 
exceptions  may  in  some  cases  prove 
the  rule,  they  never  compose  it.  We 
always  understood  that  corn,  like  all 
other  matters  of  import  or  export, 
had  to  be  paid  for  in  some  way  or 
other ;  and  it  scarcely  seems  prob- 
able that  any  revolution  would  in- 
duce our  neighbours  to  expend  their 
time  merely  in  importing  com  to  this 
market,  did  they  not  receive  a 
quid  pro  quo.  The  insecurity  of  life 
and  property  must  exercise  a  peculiar 
influence  over  a  country,  to  induce 
large  exports  of  foreign  corn  for 
which  no  corresponding  value  was  to 
be  received  in  exchange. 

How  far  the  plan  of  a  cotton  cur- 
rency has  succeeded,  any  European 
country  will  show ;  and  as  we  know 
the  Free-Traders  will  still  talk  about 
revolutions,  we  shall,  for  the  mere 
sake  of  giving  them  no  opportunity  of 
questioning  our  argument,  pass  by 
the  case  of  Prussia  and  Germany. 
Let  us  take  France,  where  our  cotton, 
exports  are  almost  nominal  and  sta- 
tionary, and  whence  our  import  of 
grain  has  increased  from  53,000  to 
7-42,000 quarters  .'—take  Holland,  with 
an  import  increased  three  hundred  and 
eight  times! — or  Belgium,  with  an 
increase  of  one  hundred  and  eighty  - 
eight  times,  and  our  exports  uot 
atl'ected  perceptibly.  In  these  coun- 
tries there  have  been  no  revolutions 
during  the  past  year  to  disturb  our 
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trade  or  injure  the  sale  of  British 
goods.  Look  to  Russia,  where  there 
is  not  a  breath  of  revolution  to  taint 
the  air,  or  to  afford  the  slightest 
pretext  for  insinuating  that  political 
insecurity  has  affected  the  balance  of 
our  trade ;  and  we  shall  find  that 
while  our  exports  of  cotton  have  fallen 
nearly  one-half,  yarn  being  the  prin- 
cipal article  taken,  our  imports  of  corn 
have  increased  nearly  sixfold.  Naples 
is  almost  the  only  European  market 
where  there  has  been  a  large  increase 
of  exports,  and,  by  some  circumstance 
which  our  Free-Traders  must  explain, 
we  received  from  that  country  in  1849 
just  one-third  of  the  quantity  of  wheat 
which  was  sent  to  us  three  yearsbeforc. 
We  can  tell  them  the  reason  of  the 
increased  exports  from  this  country, 
which  rather  militates  against  theirex- 
cuseof  revolutions — viz.,  that  the  dis- 
turbances and  suspension  of  regular 
authority  have  permitted  the  importa- 
tion of  goods  duty-free  to  an  unusual 
extent.  Of  all  the  European  markets, 
Austria  and  Turkey  are  the  only  two 
of  any  magnitude  which  can  furnish  an 
argument  for  Free-Trade  notions ;  and 
this  slender  support  will  be  lessened 
when  we  bear  in  mind  that,  while  the 
imports  of  grain  come  entirely  from 
Turkey  and  Greece,  the  goods  ex- 
ported are  in  very  large  quantities 
forwarded  to  Persia  and  the  west  of 
Asia,  via  Constantinople  ;  and  could 
we  draw  the  line  with  accuracy,  we 
should  doubtless  find  that  the  in- 
crease of  exports  has  principally  been 
sent  to  Persia,  from  which  we  have 
imported  six  quarters  of  corn  during 
the  last  five  years!  and  where,  as  is  the 
case  with  many  other  foreign  govern- 
ments, politics  have  much  to  do  with 
trade.  As  regards  Austria,  any  remark 
upon  revolutions  applies  to  her  with 
greater  force  than  to  any  other  State 
of  the  Continent ;  and  therefore,  if  we 
are  generous  enough  to  exclude  Ger- 
many, with  a  contribution  of  1,000,000 
quarters,  from  our  argument,  we  may 
certainly  claim  that  Austria  and 
Hungary,  with  an  export  one-fifth  the 
amount,  the  seat  of  far  more  severe 
and  recent  war,  should  be  excluded 
also.  Besides,  we  have  never  said 
that  it  was  absolutely  impracticable 
that,  in  some  extraordinary  case, 
cotton  goods  should  not  be  taken  in 
exchange  for  corn.  The  apocryphal 


case  of  the  French  captain,  who,  by  an 
order  of  the  Bey  of  Tunis,  sold  a  ship- 
load of  cotton  nightcaps  to  the  Jews  one 
day  at  four  francs  a-piece,  and,  within 
forty-eight  hours,  by  means  of  a  second 
order,  rebought  them  at  one  franc, 
furnishes  a  humorous  example  of  the 
superior  value  of  cotton  goods,  in  par- 
ticular instances,  over  money  ;  but  as 
it  is  more  than  probable  that  this  in^ 
tcresting  anecdote  of  commerce  de- 
rives its  sole  origin  from  the  fertile 
imagination  of  Alexander  Dumas,  we 
must,  until  more  pregnant  proof  is 
afforded  us,  insist  on  our  position,  that 
the  export  of  goods  is  not  neces- 
sarily regulated  by  our  importations  of 
wheat.  We  have  apractical  illustration 
in  the  case  now  before  us ;  and  with- 
out listening  to  the  rodomontade  of 
the  League,  we  have  a  right  to  ask, 
how  has  the  large  increased  import  of 
corn  from  the  Continent  of  Europe 
been  paid  for  ?  One  answer  is  quite 
certain, — It  has  not  been  paid  for  in 
Manchester  cotton  goods. 

Egypt  and  the  United  States  com- 
plete the  catalogue  of  countries  from 
which  we  derive  our  principal  supplies 
of  foreign  grain.  In  looking  to  the 
imports  from  Egypt,  we  find  very 
great  irregularity  to  exist,  the  imports 
in  1848  being  only  17,171  quarters 
against  123,880  in  1847,  and  129,954 
in  1849  ;  and  to  an  explanation  of  this 
the  following  passage,  in  reference  to 
the  cotton  crop,  which  we  copy  from 
the  Economist  of  December  1,  1849, 
may  lead  us  :— "  This  country,  from 
the  peculiar  circumstances  of  its  govern- 
ment, is  little  to  be  relied  upon ;  the 
supply  (of  cotton)  having  varied  from 
40,290  bales  in  1832  to  25C9  bales 
in  1833,  and  again  from  18,245  bales 
in  1842  to  66,000  bales  in  1844." 
From  such  irregularity  in  the  im- 
ports of  cotton,  we  may  naturally 
draw  the  conclusion  that  Government 
interference  is  as  likely  to  take  place 
in  reference  to  corn ;  for  few  people 
have  the  discrimination  which  the 
Free-Traders  possess  in  such  matters ; 
and  as  no  argument  can  be  drawn 
from  these  figures,  especially  after  the 
above  admission,  to  strengthen  the 
Free-Trade  cause,  we  have  no  occa- 
sion to  evoke  the  genius  of  Cobden  to 
help  us  out  with  an  explanation. 

The  United  States  have  been  for 
many  years  the  model  state  to  which 
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our  reformers  and  agitators  have  un- 
ceasingly called  our  attention.  Every 
proceeding  and  custom  of  the  country, 
from  Lynch-law  to  tobarco-chewing, 
has  been  held  up  as  the  development 
of  a  system  of  liberty  which  was  to 
place  America  in  a  position  superior 
in  every  respect  to  that  occupied  by 
the  mother  country;  and  unless  we 
followed  the  example  of  our  Trans- 
atlantic kinsmen,  our  commerce  was 
threatened  with  ruin  and  our  institu- 
tions with  decay.  Admirable  in  all 
respects,  on  no  point  was  the  model 
country  so  sound  as  on  the  question 
of  Free  Trade.  The  arguments  appli- 
cable to  the  rest  of  the  world,  in  favour 
of  such  measures,  were  wafted  with 
tenfold  force  across  the  Atlantic ; 
and  the  reciprocity  with  which  we 
should  be  greeted  from  every  quarter, 
would  resound  in  louder  tones  from  the 
American  States.  We  were  confidently 
promised  an  example  of  what  freedom 
of  trade  would  accomplish — a  people  of 
common  ancestry  and  kindred  feelings 
with  our  own,  whose  institutions  were 
free  and  liberal,  whose  commercial 
knowledge  was  great,  and  who  were 
not  ground  down  by  tyrants,  would 
at  once  respond  to  our  example  and 
admit  our  goods  in  exchange  for  corn. 
"\Vith  an  unction  only  equalled  by  the 
daring  sublimity  of  the  image,  it  was 
proposed  to  lay  Manchester  side  by 
side  with  the  fertile  valley  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  to  drive  a  trade  more 
glorious  than  the  world  had  ever  seen, 
since  the  days  when  Solomon  des- 
patched his  yearly  flotilla  to  Ophir  ! 

So  said  the  orators  of  the  League  ; 
and  any  one  who  took  the  trouble  to 
listen  to,  or  to  read  their  effusions, 
will  remember  that  Orpheus  did  not 
more  frequently  pronounce  the  name 
of  Eurydice  on  the  Thracian  moun- 
tains, than  did  these  men  that  of 
America  on  the  platform  and  the 
hustings.  The  only  drawback  to  this 
otherwise  faultless  republic  consisted 
in  a  rival  manufacturing  interest  in 
the  Northern  States,  on  whose  account 
a  large  differential  duty  was  imposed  on 
our  manufactures.  These  constituted, 
however,  a  minority,  principally  con- 
fined to  New  England;  while  the 
Southern  and  Western  States,  being 
unanimously  in  favour  of  Free  Trade, 
and  represented  by  Mr  Calhoun,  would 
not— so  ran  the  argument— long  suffer 


themselves  to  be  taxed,  solely  for 
the  benefit  of  their  northern  brethren. 
The  tide  of  public  feeling  was  declared1 
to  be  unmistakcablc.  Mr  Polk,  who 
was  supposed  by  some  weak  and  pre- 
judiced persons  to  have  been  elected 
President  in  consequence  of  his  war- 
like views,  was  in  reality  choson  for  his 
Free-Trade  opinions.  Mr  Bancroft, 
the  ambassador  to  this  country,  was  a 
Free-Trader,  and  a  political  friend  of 
Mr  Cobclcn's.  Mr  Calhoun  held  the 
same  views,  and  everything  seemed  to 
say — If  reciprocity  can  be  carried  out  at 
all,  we  must  look  for  itsfulfilment  here. 

We  have  passed  our  Free-Trade 
measures ;  and  since  then  a  new  elec- 
tion for  President  has  occurred.  In 
consequence  of  the  inadequacy  of  the 
protection  which  American  manufac- 
tures receive — a  trifling  20  to  35  per 
cent — the  contest  was  made  to  hinge- 
on  this  question,  and  the  Protectionist 
candidate  was  elected.  Mr  Bancroft 
has  been  replaced  by  Mr  Lawrence, 
a  gentleman  of  large  property,  entirely 
amassed  through  American  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  who  still  retains  largo 
property  in  America  invested  in  mills 
and  machinery,  and  who  consequently 
is  a  thorough-going  Protectionist. 

What  measures  we  may  expect 
from  the  present  American  Govern- 
ment, we  may  gather  from  the  fact  of 
their  having  proposed  to  increase  the. 
duty  on  British  goods,  and  from  tho 
following  passage  in  President  Taylor's 
message : — 

"  I  recommend  a  revision  of  the  exist- 
ing tariff,  and  its  adjustment  on  a  basia 
which  may  increase  our  rcrtinic.  I  do  not 
doubt  the  r'ujht  or  duti/  of  Comjrcss  to 
encourage  domestic  industry,  rrhiclt  is  the 
great  source  of  national,  as  well  as  indivi- 
dual wealth  and  prosperity.  I  look  to. 
the  wisdom  and  patriotism  of  Congress 
for  the  adoption  of  a  system  which  »my 
place  home  labour  at  last  on  a  snrc  and: 
permanent  footing,  and,  by  ditc  encourage- 
ment of  manufactures,  give  a  new  and 
increased  stimulus  to  agriculture,  and 
promote  the  development  of  our  vast 
resources,  and  the  extension  of  our  com- 
merce. Believing  that  to  the  attain- 
ment of  these  ends,  (as  well  as  the  neces- 
sary augmentation  of  the  revenue,  and 
the  prevention  of  fraud,)  a  system  of 
specific  duties  is  best  adapted,  I  strongly 
recommend  to  Congress  the  adoption  of 
that  system,  fixing  the  duties  at  rates 
high  enough  to  Afford,  substantial  and  per* 
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moment  encouragement  to  our  ownindustry, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  so  adjusted  as  to 
secure  stability." 

Most  of  our  readers  must  have  seen 
the  manifesto  of  Mr  Meredith,  the 
Secretary  to  the  Treasury,  wherein  he 
follows  up  the  President's  Message  by 
asserting  that  the  banks  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi ought  to  be  the  only  great 
manufacturing  district  in  the  world, 
and  New  Orleans  the  only  port  for 
cotton  manufactures. 

It  must  certainly  be  confessed  that 
these  are  singular  sentiments  to  ema- 
nate from  a  nation  of  Free-Traders  ; 
but  there  are  sages  among  ourselves 
who  seem  to  have  acquired  the  long- 
lost  art  of  extracting  sunbeams  from 
cucumbers,  as  witness  the  following 
remarks  in  the  Economist,  commenting 
on  the  above  passages : — 

"  It  simply  means  that  the  Government, 
of  which  Mr  Meredith  is  a  member,  are 
the  determined  supporters  and  partisans 
of  the  manufacturing  corporations  of  New 
England.  They  have  no  wish  to  see 
cotton-spinning  in  the  south.  All  this 
talk  is  for  the  purpose  of  disarming,  if 
they  can,  the  opposition  of  the  planters  of 
the  south  to  their  plan  for  enriching  the 
manufacturers  of  the  north.  It  is  a  plot 
against  the  planting,  agricultural,  and 
mercantile  interests,  in  favour  of  the 
cotton-spinners  at  Lowell  and  the  iron- 
masters of  Pennsylvania.  The  Boston 
interest,  of  which  Mr  Lawrence,  the  new 
minister  to  this  country,  is  the  leading 
member,  is  paramount."  —  Economist, 
January  26, 1850. 

How  pleasant  it  is  to  be  thus 
favoured  with  a  peep  behind  the 
Transatlantic  curtain,  especially  under 
the  guidance  of  such  an  omniscient 
Asmodeus!  The  off-hand  quietude 
with  which  he  disposes  of  the  flimsy 
imposture  is  capital ;  and  we  hardly 
know  which  we  ought  most  to  admire 
— the  extent  of  the  writer's  know- 
ledge, or  his  exquisite  way  of  pooh- 
poohing  the  inane  Presidential  bluster. 
Let  us  not,  however,  be  too  hasty  in 
forming  conclusions  on  a  point  of 
such  very  great  importance. 

If  there  were  any  truth  in  the  state- 
ment that  the  interests  of  the  Northern 
and  Southern  States  were  conflicting, 
Free  Trade  might  still  have  a  glim- 
mering of  hope  that  eventually  the 
southern  party  might  gain  the  ascen- 
dency ;  but  the  large  number  of  mills 


which  arc  being  built  in  the  south  and 
west  makes  it  already  a  matter  of 
joint  interest  between  them  and  the  in- 
habitants of  New  England  and  Penn- 
sylvania, that  the  protective   duties 
must  be  continued,  if  not  increased. 
The  Savannah  (Georgia)  Republican, 
of  May  1,  says,  "It  has  been  estimated 
that  there  are  now  in  operation  in. 
Georgia  forty  cotton  mills,  employing 
nearly  60,000  spindles,  and  consuming 
45,000  bales  of  cotton  annually.    In 
this  estimate,  which  seems  below  the 
mark,  no  calculation  is  made  of  our 
paper    mills,    bucket  factories,    iron 
establishments,    flouring    mills,    &c. 
In  Tennessee  it  has  been  reported  to 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  that 
there  are  thirty  factories,  employing 
86,000  spindles.     In  South  Carolina, 
the  Hon.  Wm.  Gregg  says  there  are 
sixteen  factories,   containing  36,500 
spindles,  and  about  700  looms,  con- 
suming 15,000  bales  of  cotton  per  an- 
num.   He  estimates  the  capital  in- 
vested in  these  establishments  at  about 
1,000,000  dollars,  and  the  number  of 
operatives  they  give  employment  to  at 
1600.    There  are  in  Alabama  twelve 
factories,   with  a  capital  of  500,000 
dollars,    containing    12,580    spindles 
and  300  looms,  and  consuming  about 
5500  bales  of  cotton  annually.     It  is 
said  that  machinery  for  others  is  con- 
tracted for,   sufficient  to  make    the 
number  of  spindles  into  20,000  and 
the  looms  500.      Thus  we  have  in 
four  States  ninety-eight  manufactories 
of  various  descriptions  of  cotton  goods, 
containing   140,000  spindles.     There 
are  doubtless  many  other  cotton  mills 
in  the  other  Southern  States,  which 
would   swell  the  number  somewhat. 
In  addition  to  these,  there  are  others 
growing  up,  not  only  in  this  State, 
but  everywhere  else  in  the  south.     We 
hazard  but  little  in  saying  that,  at 
the  end  of  the  next  five  years,  there 
will    be     perhaps    Two    HUNDRED 
cotton  factories  in   operation    in    the 
Southern  States,  consuming  near  250,000 
bales  of  cotton  per  annum,  and  giving 
employment  to  twenty-five  or  thirty 
thousand  operatives.'1'1  The  correspond- 
ent of  the  Morning  Chronicle,  writ- 
ing from  Philadelphia,  says,  "  In  only 
four   of  the  Southern  States,  South 
Carolina,     Georgia,    Alabama,     and 
Tennessee,  there  are  at  present  150 
cotton  mills ;"  and  he  adds,  that  a  large 
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number  will  be  found  to  have  sprung 
up  in  the  Western  States  of  Ohio, 
Kentucky,  Illinois,  and  Indiana. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  exact  statis- 
tics of  American  manufactures,  it  is 
clear  beyond  all  dispute,  that  a  large 
class  has  sprung  up  in  the  south  and 
west,  whose  interests,  so  far  as  British 
goods  are  concerned,  are  identical  with 
those  of  the  Northern  States;  and  when 
a  differential  duty,  which,  including 
freights  and  charges  of  all  kinds,  is 
not  less  than  thirty  per  cent,  is  com- 
plained of  by  the  manufacturers  as  too 
small,  and  is  recommended  to  be  in- 
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creased  by  the  Government,  what  ex- 
pectation can  be  entertained  by  any 
man  of  common  sense  that  our  free 
trade  will  be  reciprocated? 

The  descriptions  of  goods  sent  out 
to  the  States  are  principally  fine 
shirtings  and  muslins,  and  the  best 
prints — such  articles  as  their  own  mills 
cannot  produce,  and  which  do  not  in- 
terfere, or  but  partially,  with  their 
own  productions.  As  in  most  other 
cases,  the  increase  between  our  ex- 
ports and  imports  bears  no  sort  of 
analogy. 


Years. 

Grain  imported 
from  the  States. 

Plain  fi.luoes 
export  e<l. 

Printed  and  djed 
Calicoes  exported 

Yarn. 

1845, 

92,622  qrs. 

12,412,981  yds. 

13,0.07,851  yds. 

69,059  Ibs. 

1846, 

808,178 

10,640,215 

13,556,509 

81,663 

1847, 

1,834,142 

41,519,244 

44,425,017 

58,743 

1848, 

296,101 

16,968,637 

39,600,996 

81,523 

1849, 

617,131 

18,511,942 

49,419,477 

125,636 

In  1840,  when  the  imports  of  corn 
increased  ninefold,  as  compared  with 
1845,  the  exports  fell  off;  in  1847 
both  imports  and  exports  increased  ; 
in  1848  the  imports  fell  to  one-sixth 
of  1847,  while  the  exports  were  more 
than  a  third ;  and  184D  bears  no  pro- 
portion to  any  former  year.  The  in- 
crease of  business  in  the  last  year  may 
be  fairly  attributed,  in  a  great  mea- 
sure, to  the  declared  intentions  of 
Government  to  propose  increased  re- 
strictions, an  announcement  which  has 
always  a  tendency  to  increase  the 
quantity  taken,  in  order  that  the  addi- 
tional duty  may  be  avoided.  The  de- 
mand for  prints,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  is  a  matter  of  caprice  ;  and 
as  the  goods  sent  are  of  a  kind  that 
cannot  as  yet  be  produced  in  America, 
we  owe  them  no  thanks  for  taking 
what  is  required  to  suit  the  taste  of 
the  country;  and  we  have  shown, 
moreover,  that  the  demand  is  no  way 
regulated  by  our  annual  importations 
of  corn. 

We  have  now  taken  consecutively 
into  consideration  every  large  foreign 
market  from  which  we  import  corn ; 
and  wherever  the  Free-Trade  theory 
would  have  led  us  to  expect  a  very 
large  increased  export  of  Manchester 
goods,  we  liud  cither  that  our  imports 
do  not  bear  any  analogy  to  the 
amount  of  exports,  or  that  the  few 
instances  where  the  contrary  would 
seem  to  be  the  case,  can  be  ex- 


plained  without  the  slightest  refer- 
ence to  free  trade  in  corn.  All  we 
profess  to  do  is  to  show  that  the  as- 
sertion that  our  imports  of  foreign 
grain  must  be  accompanied  by  large 
exports  of  goods  is  utterly  erroneous, 
and  that  there  is  no  necessary  connec- 
tion between  them.  And  when  we 
prove  by  figures  that  such  is  the  case, 
and  that  our  imports  may  be  largely 
increased  or  diminished,  and  our  ex- 
ports remain  unaffected,  we  conceive 
we  have  established  our  point ;  and  if 
a  solitary  case  to  the  contrary  shall 
arise,  the  onus  probandirests  not  with 
us,  but  with  those  who  seek  to  esta- 
blish from  the  exception  a  rule  at 
variance  with  facts  and  figures. 

We  have  now  to  notice  those  mar- 
kets from  which  AVC  do  not  import 
corn,  and  to  some  of  which  our  ex- 
ports arc  considerable — the  principal 
being  Mexico,  the  South  American 
States,  India,  and  China. 

Of  the  South  American  States,  Brazil, 
which  is  by  far  the  largest,  and  tho 
only  one  with  a  settled  government, 
exhibits  a  very  slight  increase ;  and 
those  of  Chili,  Buenos  Ayrcs,  and 
Columbia,  as  also  Mexico,  a  large 
one.  Now,  in  all  these  the  irregularity 
of  demand  is  greater  than  in  any  other 
country,  owing  to  the  frequency  of 
political  revolutions,  as  in  the  case  of 
Buenos  Ayres  and  Monte  Video,  and 
of  the  late  Mexican  war ;  and  this 
state  of  matters,  besides  disturbing 
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trade,  leads  frequently  to  a  glutted     Our    exports    have   varied    as   fol- 
market,  and  a  consequent  reaction,     lows: — 


Buenos  Ayres  and 
Monte  Video, 
Chili  and  Peru, 
Columbia, 

Mexico,    . 

Plain  Calicoes. 

Printed  and  dyed  Calicoes. 

Yarn. 

184G. 

1849, 

1840. 

1849. 

184(5.  '      1849. 

Yards. 

1,519,242 
29,234,501 
1,866,085 

yards. 

23,730,435 
16,222,500 
11,816,686 

Yards. 

1,140,936 
17,138,571 
1,676,115 

Yards. 

17,761,223 
28,828,650 
15,192,275 

Ibs. 
6,180 

Ibs. 

19.323 
29,953 
277,489 

1847. 
292,143 

1848. 
5,252,249 

1847. 
750,006 

184S. 
10,680,937 

1847. 

1848. 

520,376 

With  such  a  variation — and  the  re- 
turns exhibit  such  results  continually — 
it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  take  the  amount 
of  any  one  year  against  another;  and 
the  only  means  of  arriving  at  a  just 
conclusion  would  be  to  take  an  average 
from  a  number  of  years.  With  the 
exception  of  Brazil,  the  bulk  of  our 
imports  from  these  countries  consists 
of  articles  which  are  not  so  directly 
influenced  by  our  Free-Trade  measures. 
They  are  principally  cochineal,  nitrate 
of  soda,  drugs,  dye-woods,  and  orna- 
mental Avood,  which  are  not  in  de- 
mand among  the  large  classes  to 
whom  corn  and  sugar  are  sold,  and 
therefore  a  variety  of  minor  causes 
may  affect  their  demand  or  value. 
Unlimited  competition,  which  affects 
the  British  farmer  and  Colonial  planter, 
can  claim  no  part  of  our  large  in- 
crease to  South  America ;  an  increase 
which  stands  a  fair  chance,  unless 
the  latter  half  of  1850  is  more  pro- 
ductive of  orders  than  the  first, 
of  being  considerably  reduced  in 
average  by  the  falling  off  in  the  cur- 
rent year. 

The  India  trade  has  largely  in- 
creased our  returns  for  the  year  1849, 
and  in  this  matter  we  are  glad  to  find 
that  we  agree  with  so  notable  an  autho- 
rity as  the  Economist.  In  an  article 
in  that  paper  of  November  27,  1847, 
the  writer,  comparing  the  business 
during  the  early  part  of  1846  with  the 
same  period  of  1847,  finds  in  certain 
countries  a  large  increase  of  the  con- 
sumption of  goods  :  these  are  countries 
from  which  we  import  corn  and  sugar, 
and  to  which  we  "  have  a  right  to 
look,"  in  his  opinion,  for  the  benefits  of 
Free  Trade.  After  some  remarks,  he 
continues :  "If  we  compare  our  exports 


to  the  East,  and  to  those  distant  mar- 
kets which  are  conducted  chiefly  by 
consignment,  and  by  the  capital  of 
this  country,  we  find  a  decline,"  &c. 
To  leave  no  doubt,  he  gives  a  list  of 
markets,  the  principal  of  which  are 
India  and  China;  and  by  making  this 
comparison,  he  at  once  admits  that  he 
haswo  right  to  claim  India  as  influenced 
by  Free  Trade.  And,  after  this  admis- 
sion on  his  part,  what  can  we  think  of 
the  fairness  of  an  argument  which 
admits  that  in  1847  Free  Trade  did 
not  affect  India,  and  in  1849  would 
coolly  claim  the  whole  benefit  of  itg 
exports  ?  Let  us  take  the  two  articles 
of  plain  and  fancy  goods  together,  and 
we  shall  find  that  the  boasted  increase 
on  the  whole  of  these  exports  amounts 
to  70,240,493  yards.  Of  this  increase, 
however,  56,282,619  yards  pertain  to 
India  alone,  leaving  somewhat  less 
than  14,000,000  additional  yards  to- 
be  shared  among  all  the  other  markets 
of  the  world. 

The  position  in  which  our  farmers 
and  planters  are  placed,  has  been  fully 
explained  in  our  pages_;  and  it  is  not 
our  purpose  to  recur  to  that  topic, 
further  than  as  it  affects  the  demand 
for  goods.  It  is  the  fashion  to 
depreciate  the  value  of  the  home 
trade,  and  to  compare  the  amount  of 
colonial  with  foreign  exports  ;  and,  as 
regards  mere  quantity,  no  doubt  the 
foreigner  is  a  larger  customer  than 
the  colonist.  But  one  important  point 
seems  to  be  overlooked— viz.,  to  com- 
pare the  description  of  goods  which 
are  sent  to  either  market.  It  will  be 
found  that  the  expense  of  cotton  and 
labour,  and  consequently  the  rate  of 
profit  to  all  employed,  is  per  piece 
greatly  in  favour  of  these  markets 
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which  have  been  represented  as  con- 
temptible ;  for  depreciation  in  the 
exports  to  our  colonies  has  not  been 
so  much  in  the  number  of  goods  as  iu 
the  gradual  deterioration  of  the  qua- 
lity, and  the  large  quantities  of  ex- 
pensive goods  sent  out  formerly  arc 
now  replaced  by  others  of  inferior 
descriptions,  and  which  bring  less  pro- 
iit  to  all  parties  concerned.  It  may 
be  worth  while  to  consider  how  far  it 
is  wise  to  lose  a  profitable  customer 
for  the  chance  of  obtaining  others  for 
larger  amounts,  greater  uncertainty 
and  risk,  and  decidedly  diminished 
profits. 

In  the  home  trade,  it  was  long  be- 
fore the  Free-Trade  party  could  be 
brought  to  confess  that  their  predic- 
tions were  in  any  way  falsified.  They 
are  now  aware  of  the  fact,  and  it  is 
curious  to  note  the  measured  terms  in 
which  their  admission  has  been  tardily 
made.  Their  business  of  course  was 
to  show,  that,  in  accordance  with 
their  favourite  theory,  cheap  food 
must  stimulate  the  consumption  of 
manufactures  at  home ;  yet  the  fol- 
lowing was  the  language  of  their 
leading  organ  the  Economist,  at  the 
close  of  the  bygone  year  : — "  At  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1849,  yrcut 
expectations  irere  entertained  of  our 
home  demand.  It  was  agreed,  and 
with  good  reason,  that  we  never 
yet  had  a  year  of  general  employ- 
ment and  low  prices  *  of  provisions 
combined,  which  was  not  also  a 
year  of  very  large  domestic  consump- 
tion of  manufactured  fabrics.  This 
3'car,  labour  has  been  in  very  brisk 
request,  and  food  has  never  been 
.so  cheap  and  plentiful  since  1836. 
^'ct  our  expectations,  from  tliese  fuels, 
have  not  been  fully  answered.  The 
sellers  of  printing  cloth  and  medium 
shirtings,  report  that  their  home  trade 
has  been  on  the  whole  good ;  the 
sellers  of  domestics  report,  on  the 
contrary,  a  decidedly  dull  business, 
worse  tltnn  that  of  last  year;  but  we 
believe  that  all  aijrce,  that  the  antici.- 
)>nt!ons  with  which  we  began  the  year, 
/tare,  been  by  no  means  realised." 

"NVc  could  not  expect  more  than  this 
from  an  opponent ;  and  his  admission 
shows  the  rootoftbeFree-Tradc  fallacy, 
and  supplies  us  with  an  argument  of 
which  we  shall  avail  ourselves  in 
exposing  another  refuge  of  the  League 
already  adverted  to  iu  former  papers. 
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Their  main  error  consisted  in  supposing 
that  trade  must  be  improved  by  cheap 
corn,  no  matter  whether  that  cheap- 
ness was  produced  by  extra-produc- 
tion of  Kritish  fanners,  or  by  the 
encouragement  of  foreign  competition. 
Now,  this  was  a  very  serious  mistake 
indeed  ;  for  any  one  taking  the  pains 
to  reflect,  must  see,  that  the  farmer 
was  much  better  olF  if  he  could  raise 
and  sell  150  quarters  at  50s.,  than  if 
he  merely  raised  100  quarters  and  sold 
them  at  GOs.  A  succession  of  good  sea- 
sons and  abundant,  always  had  the 
effect  of  lowering  the  price  of  provi- 
sions, and,  at  thesame  time,  of  enabling 
the  farmers  to  purchase  largely  of  the 
manufacturers.  The  case,  however, 
is  now  wholly  altered,  for  grain 
prices  cannot  in  any  way  adjust  them- 
selves to  the  cost  of  production. 
After  the  poor  crop  of  1818,  prices 
rapidly  declined,  owing  to  the  opera- 
tion of  the  new  law;  and  we  believe 
that  almost  every  tenant  farmer  in 
the  country  sustained  a  severe  loss. 
They  are  now  exposed  entirely  to  the 
brunt  of  foreign  competition  ;  and  the 
consequence  is  that,  do  what  they  can, 
their  labour  continues  unremunerative, 
and  their  expenditure  is  of  course  re- 
duced to  a  lower  amount  than  before. 
The  reduced  expenditure  of  the  far- 
mer, however,  may  not  materially  af- 
fect the  cotton  trade.  In  some  respects 
it  would  appear  calculated  to  im- 
prove it,  as  calicoes  are  much  cheaper 
than  silks  or  woollen  stuffs,  and  the 
cheapest  sort  of  dress  is  sure  to  be 
adopted  when  economy  is  imperatively 
required.  Therefore,  the  above  ad- 
mission is  one  of  extreme  signiiicancy. 
It  points  to  some  cause,  even  lower 
than  that  of  distress  among  the  fann- 
ers, which  has  affected  the  home 
market  for  cotton  manufactures  iu  so 
very  remarkable  a  degree.  The  Free- 
Trader  professes  to  be  quite  ready 
with  his  explanations,  lie  can  tell 
you  that  railway  speculation  has 
caused  the  deaduess  of  the  home 
market ;  he  can  tell  you  how  many 
shareholders  there  were  in  this  or  that 
line,  what  dwindled  dividends  they 
arc  receiving,  and  what  amount  of 
money  has  been  lost  in  the  country 
in  this  manner.  lie  will  probably, 
however,  omit  to  add  that  no  body  of 
men  were  more  deeply  implicated  iu 
these  matters  than  the  party  to  which 
he  belonged,  and  that  Manchester  and 
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Glasgow  took  the  lead  in  that  course 
of  insane  speculation,  which  has 
shown  how  entirely  the  judgment  even 
of  practical  men  may  be  overcome 
by  the  glittering  temptations  of  Mam- 
mon. We  entertain  different  views 
as  to  the  amount  of  loss  sustained. 
That  individuals  lost  large  sums  in 
speculation  is  true;  that  work  was  in 
many  cases  paid  too  highly  for  is 
certain.  We  can  afford  to  make 
these,  and  many  other  admissions  ; 
but  we  do  not  understand  that  the 
transfer  of  property  can  be  called  a 
national  loss.  The  money  merely 
changed  hands ;  and  what  one  lost 
another  gained :  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  law  expenses,  and  the 
expenditure  of  money  in  rails,  en- 
gines, servants'  wages,  &c.  But  even 
supposing  that  our  opponents  are 
right,  as  to  the  losses  sustained,  what 
does  this  prove  for  them  ?  We  all 
know  the  class  of  people  who  are 
railway  shareholders  —  landowners, 
merchants,  capitalists,  gentlemen  un- 
connected with  business,  professional 
men,  and  managers  of  trust  money, 
are  the  principal  holders  of  railway 
stock.  The  amount  held  by  the 
shopkeeper  and  tenant  farmer  is,  in 
comparison  with  the  above,  trifling. 
If  any  of  the  latter  are  compelled  to 
economise,  it  will  be  in  the  better 
descriptions  of  goods,  in  luxuries, 
and  not  in  the  plainest  articles,  that  a 
great  depression  will  be  felt.  But  is 
such  the  case?  We  are  told,  "the 
sellers  of  printing  cloths  and  medium 
shirtings,"  which  are  the  better  de- 
scription of  goods,  report  a  mode- 
rately good  trade,  though  one  short 
of  their  expectations ;  and  it  is  the 
"  sellers  of  domestics,"  or  the  lowest 
descriptions  of  goods,  who  report  trade 
worse  than  last  year,  and  a  decidedly 
dull  business. 

It  is,  then,  THE  LABOURER  who  feels 
the  effect  of  this  railway  speculation,  or 
whatever  else  it  may  be  which  causes 
a  want  of  demand.  Some  time  ago 
Cobden  warned  labouring  men  against 
buying  up  the  Austrian  loan  ;  but  this 
is  the  first  time  that  we  were  aware 
that  they  had  held  so  large  a  proportion 
of  railway  stock,  which,  by  the  bye,  we 
suspect  would  be  an  equally  profitable 
investment  of  capital  with  the  forty- 
shilling  freehold.  Seriously,  does  any 
one  believe  that  the  present  depression 
in  the  home  trade  arises  from  the 
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railway  stock  held  by  the  labourer, 
who  earns  eight  shillings  a-week  ?  Is 
it  not  a  more  reasonable  inference, 
that  the  reduction  in  wages  (another 
variation  from  the  theory  of  "  low 
corn  and  high  wages  ")  is  the  cause  of 
their  buying  a  smaller  amount  of  goods, 
and  of  compelling  thousands,  who  are 
uninfluenced  by  railway  transactions, 
to  save  from  their  reduced  earnings  a 
few  extra  pence  to  purchase  that  cheap 
corn  which  has  lessened  their  wages 
in  many  cases  20  to  30  per  cent  ? 

The  manufacturing  districts  are 
pointed  to,  where  wages  are  good  and 
provisions  cheap.  Surely  here,  at 
least,  the  system  works  well.  Let  us 
see.  A  very  large  number  of  mills  are 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  goods 
suitable  for  India.  There  we  have 
seen  that  Free  Trade  can  claim  nothing  : 
we  have  still  a  large  number  of  mills 
to  deal  with  employed  in  home-trade 
manufactures,  but  here  there  has  been 
no  reduction  of  wages.  Mark  that 
word  reduction.  Great  stress  is  laid 
upon  it.  There  has  been  no  reduction 
of  wages ;  consequently,  you  Avould 
suppose  that  the  hands  were  obtain- 
ing the  same  amount  of  wages.  Very 
far  from  it.  They  may  be  obtaining  very 
much  less  ;  for  these  mills  are  working 
short  time;  and  the  hands  being  paid 
so  much  per  piece,  the  amount  paid 
for  each  piece  remains  unaltered,  al- 
though the  weaver  may  have  only 
three  pieces  to  make  instead  of  five, 
and,  consequently,  obtains  so  much 
less.  It  will  be  said,  "  here  is  a  dis- 
tinction without  a  difference;"  and, 
practically,  such  is  the  case;  although 
this  is  Avhat  is  understood  when  it  is 
said  that  in  Manchester  there  has 
been  no  reduction  in  wages.  That 
this  practical  reduction  of  wages,  by 
working  short  time,  has  not  affected 
the  operatives  more  injuriously  than  it 
has  done  as  yet,  is  no  proof  of  the  sound 
condition  of  our  trade.  From  a  variety 
of  causes,  a  mill-owner  will  lose  less, 
in  most  cases,  by  working  his  mill,  than 
by  working  short  time,  or  closing ; 
and,  therefore,  until  his  case  be- 
comes desperate,  he  prefers  paying 
his  hands,  and  losing  £500  per  week, 
rather  than  discharge  them  and  lose 
£750  in  other  ways. 

In  every  cotton  manufactory  there 
are  certain  fixed  expenses,  such  as 
rent,  interest  of  capital,  wear  and  tear, 
and  a  number  of  fixed  salaries,  which 
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form  very  large  items  in  the  cost  of 
production,  and  cannot  be  reduced  by 
any  curtailment  of  the  hours  of  labour. 
These  expenses  are  so  great,  that  it  is 
generally  considered  a  saving  to  sell 
yarn  or  goods  at  an  actual  loss  on  the 
cost  of  production  of  :,'d.  to  Id.  per  lb., 
rather  than  resort  to  short  time  ;  and 
practical  proofs  of  this  have  for  a 
very  considerable  time  been  constantly 
given — the  market  price  of  domestics 
suitable  for  the  home  trade  having 
been  from  id.  to  Hd.  per  lb.  under 
prime  cost ;  or,  to  make  it  still  plainer, 
the  loss  in  a  single  piece  will  vary 
from  fifteenpence  to  three  shillings. 
Bearing  this  in  inind,  it  will  be  seen 
how  great  must  be  the  loss  when  we 
hear  of  mills  being  closed  or  on  short 
time  ;  and  a  comparison  of  the  selling 
prices  of  domestics  with  that  of  cotton 
will  be  sufficient  to  show  any  one  who 
lias  the  slightest  acquaintance  with 
the  trade,  what  our  recent  commercial 
policy  has  effected.  And  yet  this  was 
the  interest  which  was  to  be  so  largely 
benefited,  and  of  whose  prosperity 
Government  officials  could  not  say 
enough  at  the  commencement  of  the 
present  session ! 

The  working  of  short  time  has  been 
rapidly  spreading,  and  the  wages  of 
the  operative,  like  those  of  the  la- 
bourer, the  profit  of  the  manufacturer 
equally  with  that  of  the  farmer,  is  on 
the  decline — in  many  cases,  to  a  very 
alarming  extent.  It  were  idle  to  say 
the  price  of  cotton  is  the  cause  of  this 
loss  to  the  manufacturer.  The  demand 
for  India  enables  those  who  make 
goods  for  that  market  to  obtain  a 
profit,  notwithstanding  the  price  of 
cotton  ;  the  want  of  demand  IN  THE 
HOME  TRADE  canses  the  lowness  of 
prices  and  the  consequent  loss  on 
high-priced  cotton.  Our  prospects  in 
the  cotton  trade  are  far  from  encour- 
aging. With  a  decreased  export  to 
most  of  the  Continental  ports,  and  the 
probability  of  an  increased  duty  in  the 
United  States — with  a  thoroughly  re- 
strictive policy  pervading  every  large 
and  civilised  community  except  our 
own — our  trade  is  largely  dependent 
on  the  business  done  to  India,  which, 
from  the  enormous  quantities  shipped, 
has  far  surpassed  every  expectation, 
and  will  most  probably  be  soon  fol- 
lowed by  a  severe  reaction ;  and  on 
the  South  American  States,  on  which, 
constituted  as  they  are,  no  dependence 
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can  be  placed.  When  these  resources 
fail,  it  will  be  seen,  perhaps  too  late, 
how  insane  it  was  to  destroy  those 
home   and    colonial    markets,  which 
yielded  us  a  greater  profit,  security, 
and  rt'yularity  of  demand,    than   can 
be   found  in  any  of  the  markets  for 
which  we  have  sacrificed  .so  much,  and 
from  which  we  have  gained  .so  little. 
We  think  it  right  to  state  that  we 
do  not  offer  this  paper  to  the  public 
notice,  without  due  consideration  of 
the  extreme  importance  of  the  sub- 
ject.    Much  that  is  contained   in  it 
must  hitherto  have  escaped  the  notice 
of   the  general  observer,   for  every 
trade  has  its  own  peculiar  fashions 
and  its  own  channels,  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult for  those  not  practically  engaged 
in  it  to  ascertain  its  true  situation, 
its  prospects,  and  the  means  by  which 
it  thrives.     We  frankly  confess  that, 
even  with    clear    statistical   returns 
before  us,  we  should  hesitate  to  under- 
take an  exposition,  in  the  course  of 
which  we  might  have  been  compelled 
to  put  forward  speculative  opinions, 
plausible  enough  perhaps  to  the  many, 
but    doubtful   to    those   who    really 
understood  the  true  position  of  that 
trade  which  forms  the  subject  of  our 
present   article.      Most    fortunately, 
however,  the  quarter  from  which  we 
have  derived  our  information  enables 
us  to  assure  our  readers  that  these 
views  are  entertained  by  men  of  prac- 
tical knowledge  and  experience  in  that 
particular  branch  of  trade.     Many  of 
our  leading  manufacturers  have  beeu 
all  along  aware  that  their  interests  are 
inseparably  connected   with  those  of 
the  agricultural  body,  and  have  viewed 
with  intense    disgust    the    arrogant 
proceedings  and  violent  assertions  of 
that  junta,  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
which   formed    the   nucleus    of   the 
League.     Nothing,  we  believe,  could 
have  mortified  these  gentlemen  more, 
than  an  impression  which  has  been 
industriously  disseminated  and  gene- 
rally entertained,  that  the  principal 
cotton  manufacturers  were  favourable 
to  a  scheme  which  could  have  but 
one  result — namely,  that  of  depressing, 
to  a  degree  never  experienced  before, 
the  home  market,  in  comparison  with 
which  all   foreign  trade  is  insignifi- 
cant.    Reciprocity,  like  charity,  be- 
gins at  home.      Unless  the  agricul- 
tural and  the  manufacturing  bodies 
reciprocate  —  cordially,    kindly,   and 
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without  jealousy — it  is  impossible  for 
cither  body  to  thrive.  Free  Trade  at 
present  stands  entirely  in  the  way  of 
such  reciprocity.  The  agriculturists, 
with  those  dependent  on  them — in 
number  two-thirds  of  the  nation — 
being  deprived,  by  the  operation  of 
a  most  mischievous  law,  of  those 
profits  which  formerly  were  the  reward 
of  their  toil  and  the  return  for  their 
invested  capital,  have  no  other  alter- 
native than  to  reduce  the  extent  of 
their  custom.  The  manufacturers 
may  indeed  have  cheap  corn  ;  but,  as 
foreign  markets  do  not  afford  an  out- 
let for  the  third  of  their  production, 
such  cheapness  must  be  accompanied 
with  lowered  prices  and  a  diminished 
demand  at  home.  Such  being  the 
position  of  the  productive  classes,  the 
shopkeepers,  whose  profits  depend 
strictly  upon  the  amount  of  their 
sales,  must  suffer  in  a  corresponding 
ratio,  as  also  must  the  artisans,  whose 
sole  capital  is  their  labour,  and  whose 
prosperity  can  only  be  measured  by 
the  amount  of  employment  which  the 
circumstances  of  the  producing  classes 
will  enable  them  to  give.  Thus,  a 
depression  felt  by  one  portion  of  the 
community  extends  itself  to  all.  It 
is  in  vain  that  we  strive,  by  forced 
legislation,  to  supersede  a  natural  law. 
The  old  fable  of  Mcnenius  Agrippa 
still  remains  in  full  force,  and  will 
continue  to  preserve  its  significancy 
after  the  last  of  the  Free-Traders  shall 
have  been  gathered  to  the  tomb.  The 
limbs  cannot  exist  without  the  belly 
which  secretly  nurses  them — industry 
cannot  thrive  on  the  ruin  of  its  great- 
est market. 

Besides  this,  there  are  considera- 
tions which  ought  to  suggest  them- 
selves to  the  mind  of  every  thinking 
man— considerations  fearfully  impor- 
tant in  the  present  state  of  our  body 
politic.  Cheapness  of  any  article 
which  constitutes  a  great  staple  of 
British  product  never  can  be  other- 
wise than  a  positive  disadvantage  to 
the  nation,  so  long  as  our  present 
money  laws  remain  in  force.  We 
mean,  of  course,  that  cheapness  which 
is  induced  by  foreign  competition,  not 
the  cheapness  arising  from  great  pro- 
duction, which  in  the  case  of  agricul- 
ture is  the  effect  of  natural  causes  ;  in 
that  of  manufactures,  a  large  demand 
arising  from  the  otherwise  prosperous 
condition  of  the  people.  By  allowing 
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unrestricted  imports  of  foreign  grain, 
we  are  in  fact  robbing  every  man  in 
the  country  connected  with  agriculture, 
be  he  landlord,  farmer,  or  labourer,  of 
one-third  of  his  profits  and  labour.  The 
taxes,  general  and  local,  which  are 
levied  for  the  payment  of  the  interest  of 
the  national  debt,  for  the  expenses  oC 
government,  and  all  other  establish- 
ments, bear  no  proportion  whatever  to 
the  current  value  of  British  produce  ; 
though  from  that  produce  the  whole  of 
them  must  necessarily  be  paid.  It 
matters  not  whether  wheat  be  high 
or  low  in  price — whether  cotton  be 
cheap  or  dear  :  all  public  payments — 
and,  more  than  that,  all  private  engage- 
ments— are  inexorably  measured  by 
the  gold  metallic  standards,  and  the 
producer  must,  in  this  way,  settle  all 
claims  upon  him,  before  he  can  pro- 
ceed to  calculate  a  profit.  Is  it  then 
just,  or  is  it  defensible  upon  any  con- 
ceivable principle,  that  the  foreigner 
shall  be  permitted  to  send  his  produce — 
which  is,  in  other  words,  his  labour — to 
the  British  market,  without  becoming 
liable  to  that  taxation  which  is  im- 
posed on  the  British  producer  ?  What 
prosperity  can  there  be  for  a  country 
which  has  adopted  so  foolish  a  system? 
— what  benefit  to  the  labourer  can 
accrue  from  a  course  of  policy  which 
professes  to  give  him  cheapness  by 
diminishing  the  value  of  his  work,  but 
affording  him  no  relief  from  the  pres- 
sure of  his  other  burdens?  We  shall 
here  take  the  liberty  of  transferring  to 
our  columns  a  letter  which  lately 
appeared  in  an  able  Glasgow  news- 
paper, and  which  appears  to  us  to 
contain  matter  well  worthy  of  con- 
sideration on  several  of  the  points  to 
which  we  have  already  alluded. 

"  To  the  Editor  of  the  Glasgow  Dally  3fail. 

"  Sir, — Being  a  constant  reader  of  your 
very  able  journal,  I  am  desirous  that  it 
should  be  more  extensively  circulated  ; 
and  accordingly,  I  take  the  liberty  of  a 
friend  to  suggest,  that  to  the  title  of 
Daily  Mail  you  should  add,  '  for  the 
Promotion  of  Home  Trade.' 

"  In  that  title  I  include  our  colonies  ; 
considering  a  well-governed  colony  as  an 
integral  portion  of  the  British  Empire,  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Channel  Islands,  the 
isles  of  Man,  Orkney,  Shetland,  &c.,  now 
are. 

"  I  alsoinclude,  as  promoting  home  trade, 
such  foreign  trade  as  is  more  profitable  to 
the  home  traders  than  domestic  barter  is, 
— viz.,  the  export  of  such  surplus  in  our 
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manufactures  as  gluts  our  market,  and 
injures  our  operations  ;  while  I  would 
also  admit  the  corresponding  foreign 
surplus  goods,  provided  they  ministered 
to  our  revenue  as  much  as  our  own  home 
produce  does.  For,  as  I  do  not  myself 
approve  of  monopoly,  I  would  not  give  our 
own  people  a  monopoly  ;  but  neither 
would  I  give  it  to  the  foreigner,  as  is  now 
likely  to  be  effected,  by  requiring  from 
thorn  no  equivalent  to  the  taxes  paid  by 
our  workmen  and  manufacturers. 

"  Corn,  wool,  cloth,  meat,  leather,  iron, 
cutlery,  and  all  necessaries  of  life,  and  all 
luxuries, should  be  exchanged, when  over- 
abundant, for  articles  in  which  we  arc 
deficient.  Philanthropy  and  wisdom  alike 
commend  such  commerce  ;  and  we  may 
suppose  the  excess  of  some  products,  and 
the  deficiency  of  others,  to  be  provided  by 
the  Governor  of  the  Universe,  in  order  to 
unite  nations,  politically  or  geographically 
separated. 

"  When  Mr  Huskisson  or  his  party  was 
called  on  to  defend  what  was  called  pro- 
tection to  agriculture,  against  the  free 
trade  in  corn — insisted  on  first  by  one  of 
ourlargest  landholders  Earl  Fitzivilliam — 
he  (Mr  Ilnskissou)  only  consented  to  its 
admission  duty-free,  when  the  1)J19  gold 
standard  proved  the  price  to  be  rising  to  a 
famine  elevation  for  the  labouring  classes. 

"  He  did  not,  however,  provide  such 
prices  for  goods  and  labour  as  would 
make  his  import  point  compatible  with 
the  ^velfare  of  purchasers  of  corn.  So 
corn  at  last  fell,  because  the  wages  of  the 
workman  could  not  buy  it.  On  the  con- 
trary, his  gold  standard  prevented  the 
banks  from  issuing  sufficient  money  to 
enable  masters  and  men  to  get  the  same 
profits  and  wages  that  corn  growers  and 
corn  holders  received  from  their  contin- 
gent monopoly  by  the  sliding  scale. 

"He  introduced  foreign  manufactures  of 
silk  and  other  articles,  at  all  times,  upon 
paying  duties  insufficient  to  enable  the 
home  manufacturer  to  get  profits  adequate 
to  the  wants  of  his  workmen — at  a  time 
when  corn  was  protected  ;  while  silk,  cot- 
ton, wool,  flax,  and  hardware  were  unpro- 
tected. 

"  Hence  a  system,  ineffectual  for  the 
protection  of  the  farmer  and  landowner, 
and  offensive  aiid  injurious  to  the  manu- 
facturer, laid  the  foundation  for  conflict- 
ing interests,  and  alas  !  animosities, 
betwixt  the  two  great  bodies  of  the 
nation,  —  bodies  who,  through  much 
suffering,  have  yet  to  learn  how  really 
dependent  they  are  on  each  other's  well- 
being.  For  the  foreigners  and  the  few 
stockjobbers  have  now  the  means  of 
carrying  out  of  the  country  the  expendi- 
ture of  this  nation.  Our  market  becomes 
Blocked  by  foreigners,  who  can  undersell 
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our  manufacturers,    so  long  as  we  give 
adequate  wages  to  our  workmen. 

"  Not  only  does  a  third  of  the  workmen's 
wages  go  to  pay  taxes  on  their  living,  but 
the  employer  must  support  pulice,  hospi- 
tals, schools,  and  churches,  and  the  poor- 
while  the  foreigner  ministers  to  none  of 
our  institutions. 

"  Mr  Huskisson  also  proposed  to  main- 
tain the  income  of  the  landed  interest,  in 
order  to  preserve  their  station  in  society  ; 
but  his  legislative  enactments  did  not  lire- 
serve  to  the  other  classes  of  the  community 
the  comforts  of  their  respective  stations— 
a  policy  which,  if  not  intentional,  was  in 
effect  fatal  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  whole, 
and  consequently  to  the  success  of  his 
measures. 

"By  his  currency  measure  of  1819 
(commonly  called  Peel's  Bill.)  a  ['wlt'tce 
instead  of  merely  a  contlnji'iit  monopoly 
was  conferred  upon  the  fundholders' 
property — gold,  or  notes  exchangeable 
for  gold  in  sovereigns. 

"  Sir  John  Graham  says  he  thought  the 
landed  interest  made  a  bad  bargain.  He 
gives  them  credit  for  a  knowledge  they 
never  possessed,  and  for  a  measure  of 
which  they  had  the  same  foresight  as 
Earl  Fitzwilliam  had  of  the  benefits  to 
accrue  from  free  trade  in  corn  ;  while  corn 
labour  was  taxed  33j  per  cent  in  Britain, 
and  little  or  nothing  in  most  corn  ex- 
porting countries. 

"  Since  the  peace,  blindness  seems  to 
have  fallen  on  our  legislature.  In- 
fluenced by,  I  fear,  a  deluded  parliament, 
the  policy  of  the  various  Administrations 
has  made  the  debt  and  public  expenses 
require  more  of  every  man's  produce, 
while  less  is  left  for  the  market  and  less 
for  master's  profits  and  men's  wages. 
Such  a  result  must  always  follow  an  en- 
hancement of  the  value,  and  a  diminution 
of  the  quantity  of  money  in  circulation. 

"  For  as  by  it  all  commodities  are 
represented  in  price,  and  taxes  must  be 
paid  first,  the  profits  of  those  who 
provide  the  revenue  can  only  be  realised 
after  the  public  demands  are  defrayed. 

"  When  money  is  small  in  quantity,  less 
is  leftfor  the  employer — as,  for  instance,  if 
he  gets  full  profit  on  £100  worth  of  goods 
under  an  ample  currency.  When  the  same 
quantity  of  goods  is  sold  for  £50,  he  will 
only  get  half  profit ;  and  yet  his  taxes  and 
those  on  his  workmen's  wages,  must 
equally  be  paid  out  of  this. 

"  If  £5,000,000  worth  of  goods  be  im- 
ported, and  paid  for  in  gold,  a  loss  of 
£10,000,000  of  currency  immediately  fol- 
lows— since,  in  1844,  it  was  enacted  that, 
for  each  hundred  sovereigns  sent  out  of 
the  Bank  of  England,  one  hundred  bank- 
notes should  be  withdrawn  from  circula- 
tion, and  of  course  taken  away  from  the 
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price  of  the  commodities  which  they 
represented. 

"  The  object  of  the  law  of  1844  was  to 
check  speculation;  but  the  impulse  imme- 
diately given  to  railways,  &c.,  showed 
its  impotence.  It  has  aggravated  the 
misfortunes  of  the  industrious,  and  it  has 
lowered  everything  except  taxes  and  rates. 

"  From  this  source,  it  seems  to  me  that 
low  prices  and  wages,  want  of  employ- 
ment and  of  profits,  arise  ;  and  we  need 
not  wonder  that  the  working  classes  are 
led  to  seek  redress  by  political  organisa- 
tion, or  to  escape  by  emigration. 

"Instead  of  £100  the  employer  has  only 
£50  with  which  to  pay  wages.  The  only 
aid  by  which  the  workman  can  subsist  on 
this,  is  by  the  use  of  cheap  foreign  im- 
ports— imports  which  are  at  the  very 
moment  reducing  his  wages,  and  lessening 
his  employment. 

'  "  Bread  stuffs  and  fustians  are  cheaper, 
but  taxed  articles  are  not — for  rates  and 
taxes  are  not  cheapened  by  foreign  com- 
petition ;  nor  is  the  rate  of  interest  pay- 
able to  creditors  and  British  bankers 
lowered  by  foreign  imports.  Cheap  bread 
and  cloth  do  not  exchange  advantageously 
for  articles  directly  taxed,  or  for  money. 
Hence  the  producers  of  cloth  and  corn 
give  more  bushels  of  corn  and  yards  of 
cloth  to  get  rid  of  taxes,  and  to  get 
money ;  and  the  classes  who  are  supported 
by  the  taxes — the  fundholders  and  money- 
lenders alone — gain  by  our  present  system 
of  cheapness. 

"  I  hope  that  I  have  given  some  excuse 
for  my  suggestion,  and  that  the  nature  of 
the  industry  advocated  as  home  trade  will 
meet  the  line  of  policy  you  so  ably  and 
indefatigably  recommend  for  the  general 
welfare.  I  trust  that  I  may  have  written 
what  may  lead  some  of  your  readers  to 
reflect  on  the  true  policy — of  promoting 
each  other's  means  of  giving  employment 
to  the  high-taxed  labour  of  Great  Britain, 
instead  of  foreign  labour.  The  squabbles 
of  the  Manchester  cotton  spinners,  and 
the  yeomen  and  corn  growers  of  the  most 
exclusively  grain  districts,  can  never  be 
adjusted  so  long  as  foreign  houses  of  con- 
signment and  foreign  stock-jobbers  are  the 
guides  of  the  parliamentary  constituencies 
in  the  burghs.  No  cheapness  gained  by 
mere  evasion  of  taxes  can  exist  without 
cheap  wages.  Cheap  wages  make  poor 
customers,  discontented  workmen,  and 
create  a  competition  by  which  the  man 
who  can  live  with  his  wife  and  his  daugh- 
ters in  a  never-cleaned  garret  or  cellar, 
with  nine  other  men,  equally  dirty  and 
miserable  in  condition,  beats  out  of  the 
labour  market  the  clean,  decently-lodged 
workman,  hitherto  tenant  of  a  house  or 
apartment,  instead  of  a  human  pigsty  ! 
"  If  we  are  to  have  food  from  the  Hun- 
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garian,  who,  in  an  untanned  sheepskin, 
lives  on  black  bread  ;  or  from  the  Egyp- 
tian, who,  in  a  linen  frock,  lives  on  water 
melons,  and  sleeps  in  the  open  air — our 
workmen,  in  the  cold  and  high-taxed 
Britain,  must  be  involved  in  a  contest 
which  can  only  produce  crime,  misery,  and 
poor-rates  to  themselves  and  their  fellow- 
subjects.  As  it  is  about  to  be  in  food,  so 
it  must  come  to  be  in  clothing.  Let  us 
tax  foreign  surplus  labour  out  of  mercy  to 
the  British  labourer,  or  put  our  taxes 
upon  property.  We  cannot  serve  God 
and  Mammon.  We  cannot  become  rich 
by  starving  and  demoralising  our  work- 
men, under  the  votes  of  a  stock-jobbing 
parliament.  But  I  must  conclude  by 
'  We  must  love  our  brethren  first'  to  have 
the  blessing  of  Heaven." 

We  arc  glad  to  believe  that  views 
so  sound,  and  at  the  same  time  so 
temperate  as  are  expressed  in  the 
foregoing  letter,  are  rapidly  gaining 
ground  even  among  the  masses  of  the 
people  in  the  larger  towns.  We  have 
never  been  insensible  to  the  obstacle 
which  lies  in  the  way  of  a  return  to  a 
just  system  of  protection,  nor  are  we 
disposed  to  undervalue  its  magnitude. 
Taken  in  the  abstract,  cheap  food  is 
undoubtedly  a  blessing ;  but  it  is  a 
blessing  only  when  accompanied  by 
adequate  employment.  If  it  cannot 
be  procured  save  at  the  cost  of  lower- 
ing wages,  whilst  at  the  same  time  it 
enhances  the  disproportion  between, 
the  value  of  commodities  and  gold,  it 
is  a  positive  curse,  and  as  such  it  will 
ere  long  be  felt  by  every  labouring  man 
in  the  country.  We  believe  that,  in  a 
great  measure,  it  is  so  felt  already. 
But  it  is  not  until  the  merits  of  this 
all- important  question  are  thoroughly 
understood — until  the  mutual  depen- 
dence of  all  classes  upon  the  others  is 
clearly  seen  and  appreciated — until 
the  fraudulent  representations  of  in- 
terested agitators,  exclusively  connect- 
ed with  the  foreign  trade,  are  exposed 
to  the  scorn  which  they  deserve — that 
we  can  well  hope  to  apply  a  sound, 
effectual,  and  lasting  remedy.  We 
have  no  fear  for  the  ultimate  result : 
we  only  regret  the  suffering  which 
men  of  all  classes  must  endure,  until 
the  hour  arrives  when  the  delusion  can 
no  longer  be  maintained,  and  the  au- 
thors and  abettors  of  a  wicked  and 
unnatural  policy  shall  be  fain  to  shrink 
from  the  indignation  of  a  people  whose 
interests  they  have  deliberately  be- 
trayed. 
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Is  presenting  our  readers  with  the 
following  narrative,  we  must  assure 
them,  in  the  first  place,  that  it  is,  in 
all  respects,  a  true  and  faithful  one ; 
being  compiled  from  the  autograph 
memoranda  and  diary  of  the  principal 
character  therein,  respecting  whom  it 
may  be  well  for  us  to  say  a  few  words 
by  way  of  introduction.  Beit  under- 
stood, then,  that  in  the  month  of 
October,  in  the  year  IGiiO,  a  certain 
young  man,  by  name  Symonds  D'Ewes, 
being  about  eighteen  years  of  age,  and 
lately  a  fellow-commoner  of  St  John's 
College,  Cambridge,  came  up  to  Lon- 
don for  the  purpose  of  commencing  his 
studies  in  the  learned  society  of  the 
Middle  Temple.  His  father,  Paul 
D'Ewes,  was  one  of  the  six  clerks  in 
Chancery,  and  usually  brought  up  his 
family  from  the  country  to  reside  with 
him  in  town  during  the  term.  He  had 
five  daughters,  the  eldest  of  whom  was 
in  her  twentieth  year ;  and  on  this 
occasion  ho  took  a  lodging  for  them 
in  the  Strand. 

We  are  sorry  to  say  that  Symonds 
D'Ewes  gives  his  father  the  character 
of  being  niggardly,  irascible,  and 
austere.  Although  lie  was  a  man  of 
very  considerable  wealth — his  ollicial 
gains  amounting  to  £1100  per  annum, 
and  his  wife,  now  deceased,  having 
been  heiress  to  a  large  estate — he 
could  not  be  induced  to  come  to  any 
satisfactory  arrangement  with  his  sou 
upon  the  important  subject  of  allow- 
ance. And  it  sometimes  happened, 
when  the  son  was  driven  to  desperation 
by  his  father's  parsimony,  and  the 
father's  angry  temper  excited  by  the 
son's  over-bold  remonstrances,  that 
their  discussions  terminated  in  a  very 
unbecoming  outbreak.  Such  had  been 
the  case  very  recently,  on  the  son's 
bringing  home  with  him  from  college 
a  tutor's  account,  which  the  father 
for  some  time  positively  refused  to 
discharge  ;  and  the  result  was  an 
angry  and  sullen  feeling  on  both  sides. 

As  party  spirit,  both  in  politics  and 
religion,  was  running  extremely  high, 
it  may  be  well  to  observe  that  the 
D'Eweses  belonged  to  the  great  and 
increasing  body  designated  by  them- 
selves the  "  religious  and  honest "  of 


mankind,  and  by  the  rest  of  the  world 
"  Puritans."  Not  only  in  respect  t<» 
doctrine,  but  also  in  respect  to  disci- 
pline, they  were  admirers  of  the  school 
of  Calvin.  But  inasmuch  as  a  ma- 
jority of  the  lower  clergy,  and  even  of 
the  bishops,  were  as  yet  decidedly 
Calvinistie  in  doctrine,  Episcopacy  was 
acquiesced  in  by  them  as  an  ordinance 
which  might  be  tolerated  for  the 
present.  After  the  Prelacy  had  become 
Arminian,  and  had  shown,  as  it  was 
thought,  an  inclination  to  resume  some 
of  the  cast-off  insignia  of  Popery,  en- 
forcing the  observance  of  ceremonies 
which  were  looked  upon  as  supersti- 
tions, our  hero  became  an  opponent  of 
Episcopacy.  In  regard  to  the  civil 
government  of  the  country,  the  Puri- 
tans had  not,  either  now  or  at  any 
subsequent  period,  any  dislike  to 
monarchy  in  the  abstract :  though 
they  set  themselves  very  decidedly 
against  those  measures  by  which 
James,  if  he  had  succeeded,  would 
have  made  the  monarchy  an  absolute 
one.  Our  hero,  in  his  place  as  a 
member  of  the  Long  Parliament, 
supported  the  Crown  to  the  best  of 
his  ability,  even  to  the  last. 

His  tastes  and  pursuits  were  lite- 
rary, and  of  a  decidedly  serious  cast. 
At  Cambridge  he  was  a  hard  reader, 
and  he  had  brought  away  with  him  a 
tolerable  acquaintance  with  Latin  and 
a  smattering  of  Greek.  In  divinity 
hc  was  better  versed  than  in  either. 
Three  sermons  on  the  Sunday  he  made 
a  point  of  attending,  besides  one  or 
two  lectures  during  the  week ;  and 
what  he  heard  he  also  digested.  Cer- 
tain of  his  friends  told  him,  indeed, 
that  he  ought  to  become  a  minister 
rather  than  a  lawyer ;  but,  for  some 
reason  not  alleged,  it  was  decided 
otherwise.  lie  devoted  himself  in 
after  life  to  the  study  of  the  history 
and  antiquities  of  his  native  land ;  and 
his  name  is  now  associated  with  those 
of  his  frietfds  Selden,  Cotton,  and 
Dugdale. 

From  a  personal  description  which 
he  gives  of  his  sister  Cecilia,  with 
whom  we  are  informed  in  another 
place  that  he  was  "  accounted  admi- 
rably to  symmetrise,"  it  may  be 
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inferred  that  he  had  "a  very  well- 
favoured  and   pleasing  countenance, 
with  a  full  and  quick  black  eye."    In 
another  place  we  are  informed  that 
he  had  the  misfortune  to  labour  under 
a  slight  obliquity  of  vision,  and  "  the 
black  ball  of  the  right  eye  was  some- 
what dilated."       For  this  defect  the 
midwife  who  introduced  him  into  the 
world  is  made   responsible;  and  he 
professes  to  entertain  some  doubt  that 
it  was  done  "  maliciously,"  and  not 
"  casually."    It  was  the  cause  to  him 
of    "  mickle  grief:"    not  so    much, 
however,  he  wishes  it  to  be  understood, 
on  account  of  "the  deformity,"  which 
after  all  "  was    not  great,"  as    on 
account  of  "  the  weakening  of  the 
optic  faculty,"  which,  to  one  whose 
studies  were  "almost  continual  and 
uuintermissive,"  gave    him   occasion 
"  too  often  to  be  sensible  of  the  loss." 
The    country    residence    of    Paul 
D'Ewes  was  at  Stow-Langtoft  Hall 
near  Bury-St-Edmunds  ;  and  on  the 
seventh  of  October,  in  the  year  afore- 
said, the  D'Ewes  family,  having  spent 
two  days  upon  the  journey,   "passed 
through  London,"  and  arrived  at  the 
Six  Clerks'  Office  in  Chancery  Lane. 
In  these  days  London  ended,  literally 
as  well  as  nominally,  at  Temple  Bar. 
They  had  scarcely  alighted,  when  the 
father's  angry  temper  vented  itself  in 
such   a  way  as  to    produce  in   the 
son's  mind  "a  vaticination  of  future 
misery."    For  on  going  up  into  "  the 
chamber  where  they  kept,"  Symonds 
chance.d  to  open  a  casement  which 
"  hung  but  by  onegimmer,"  or  hinge, 
and  "  tittered    somewhat."    It   was 
done  "unwittingly;"  and  no  sooner 
was  it  done  than  he  "  repented"  of  it. 
But  his  father  instantly  poured  forth 
so  many  furious  words,   as  to  make 
him  quickly  perceive  that  it  would 
prove  but  "  ill  entertainment"  to  live 
under  the   same    roof  with   such   a 
father,  and  that  little  but  "wretched- 
ness" was  in  store  for  him. 

The  next  day  being  Sunday,  he  rose 
betimes,  and  went  to  hear  the  sermon 
at  Paul's  Cross.  Of  this  sermon  and 
its  subject  he  makes  no  mention  ;  but 
he  heard  one  in  the  afternoon  from 
"  that  good  man,  and  excellent 
scholar,"  Mr  Gouge  of  Blackfriars, 
which  he  rejoiced  to  find  applicable  in 
a  remarkable  manner  to  his  own 
circumstances.  The  preacher  showed 
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that  "  all  affliction  comes  from  God," 
and  that  "godly  people  must  never 
expect  to  be  free  from  it,"  and  that 
in  the  present  world  they  are   "  as 
sheep  among  wolves."    In  applying 
this  to  his  own  case,  Symonds  hesi- 
tated neither  to  include  himself  in  the 
number  of  the  sheep,  nor  to  assign 
a  place  among  the  icolves  to  his  father. 
On  the  Monday  morning  he   set 
himself  to   the    ordering   of   certain 
things  necessary  for  his  "  continuance 
in  the  Temple,"  of  which  the  principal 
were    a    gown    and   a  now   suit    of 
clothes  ;  for,    "  by  reason  of  the  ill 
apparel "  in  which  he  had  come  up 
out  of  the  country,  he  was  ashamed 
to  show  himself  in  public.     While  the 
new  suit  was  preparing  he  found  the 
time  hang  heavy  upon  his  hands,  for 
it  was  necessary  either  to  confine  him- 
self to    the    back  streets,   as  Beau 
Brummell    is    said   to  have    recom- 
mended his  brother  to  do  on  a  similar 
occasion,  or  to  suffer  a  tedious  im- 
prisonment within  the  walls  of  his 
father's  office.      On  the  morning  of 
the  arrival  of  the  new  suit  he  lay  in 
bed  somewhat  longer  than  usual  in 
expectation  of  it ;  and  having  arrayed 
himself  to  his  satisfaction,  as  soon  as 
it    came,   he  sallied  forth   "  with   a 
moderate  cheerfulness,"  casting  aside 
his  "  rustic  accoutrements  "  with  dis- 
dain.     The    effect    of   his  personal 
embellishment  was  first   tried  upon 
an  aunt  and  her  two  daughters,  who 
resided  in  Mark   Lane  ;    and    after 
spending  sometime  with  them  "in 
pleasant  chat,"  he  went  to  St  Paul's, 
and  exhibited  his  bravery  among  the 
gallants  in  Paul's  Walk.     The  next 
day  he  walked  to  Westminster,  and 
after  viewing  the  new  Banqueting- 
house  of  Inigo  Jones,  which  was  then 
in  the  course  of  erection,  in  place  of 
that  which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire 
the  year  before,  he  went  to  the  Abbey 
and  to  the  "  stately  Hall."     In  the 
Court  of  Common  Pleas  "  my  Lord 
Chief- Justice  Hubbard  sat  as  chief;" 
in  the  King's  Bench,  Sir  Henry  Mon- 
tague ;    and    in    the   Chancery,   Sir 
Francis  Bacon,  Lord  Yerulam,  who 
was  now  in  the  zenith  of  his  pride. 
In  the  Court  of  Chancery  he  stayed 
"  a  pretty  while,"  fascinated  by  that 
"  eloquent  expression  of  himself,  and 
graceful  delivery,"  to  which,  in  spite 
of  the  bitter  dislike  of  my  Lord  Chan- 
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eellor  which  is  expressed  by  him  in 
other  places,  he  could  not  forbear  to 
assign  the  meed  of  his  admiration. 

On  the  Sunday  ho  went  as  before 
to  Blackfriars,  when  he  heard  from  Mr 
Gouge  a  sermon  upon  the  wisdom  of 
the  serpent  and  the  harmlessness  of 
the  dove.  In  speaking  of  the  nature  of 
the  dove,  the  preacher  enlarged  upon 
the  tender  care  which  she  shows  in 
providing  for  her  young ;  and  he  made 
an  observation  to  the  cll'ect  that 
"  every  true  child  of  God  should  en- 
deavour to  better  others,  and  to  draw 
them  to  God  as  much  as  he  can,  by 
communicating  to  them  that  which  he 
knows."  Upon  this  advice  Symomls 
acted.  After  dinner,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  sisters,  who  "  upon  little  or  no 
occasion  had  stayed  at  home,''  he  took 
;i  Bible  and  delivered  a  great  part  of 
die  morning's  sermon  from  memory. 
In  the  midst  of  it — "in  comes  ray 
lather  ; "  who,  although  not  averse  to 
sermons  in  general,  did  not  altogether 
approve  of  this  lecturing  propensity  in 
the  young  Templar.  He  therefore 
••  brake  otF  the  holy  exercise,1'  by 
addressing  conversation  to  the  young 
Jadies  who  formed  the  audience.  Upon 
this  Symonds  left  the  room  in  haste, 
and  went  to  church  again.  In  the 
evening,  when  supper  was  ended,  he 
again  began  to  communicate  what  he 
had  heard  to  his  sisters;  and  again — 
"  in  came  my  father,"  in  the  very  midst 
of  his  exhibition.  lie  did  not,  however, 
interrupt  the  youthful  preacher,  as  in 
the  morning,  but  desired  him  to  pro- 
ceed. The  sermon  was  upon  the 
brevity  of  man's  life;  and  in  the  course 
of  it  was  introduced  the  argument, 
that  since  nothing  can  be  carried 
oat  of  the  world  when  we  leave 
it,  u  it  is  of  little  profit  to  be 
covetous."  Although  this  was  a 
tender  subject  to  meddle  with, 
Symonds  thought  upon  his  past  priva- 
tions, and  determined  to  make  the 
most  of  his  opportunity.  In  a  manner 
\vhich  he  designates  "all  affable  and 
humble,"  but  which  others  might 
think  all  cool  and  impudent,  he 
ventured  to  speak  against  his  father's 
"  too  much  parsimony."  Of  course 
the  holy  exercise  was  again  broken 
off,  as  in  the  morning ;  for  this  was 
more  than  Paul  D'Ewes  could 
tolerate.  lie  applied  "  many  bitter 
terms"  to  his  son,  and  u  refused  to  go 
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to  prayers"  with  him,  and  "  declared 
that  many  suns  would  not  suffice  to 
eradicate  his  anger."  It  is  amazing  to 
sec  how  Symonds  at  once  assumes 
the  air  of  a  martyr.  Having  satisfied 
himself  with  the  reflection  that  his 
father  is  "  much  too  subject  to  this 
kind  of  perturbation,"  he  goes  to  rest 
with  the  comfortable  assurance  that 
of  his  own  "  innocence"  in  the  matter 
there  cannot  be  the  slightest  question 
or  doubt. 

The  reflection  upon  "this  evil 
estate  at  home,''  added  to  "  the 
partaking  of  doleful  news"  respecting 
the  misfortunes  of  Prince  Frederic, 
the  champion  of  Protestantism,  in 
Bohemia,  caused  the  thoughts  of 
Symonds  to  "  settle  down"  the  next 
day  into  "  a  deep  melancholy."  His 
father  would  not  agree  to  his  "  going 
into  commons"  at  the  Temple,  until  he 
could  get  a  chamber;  and  he  would  not 
suffer  him  to  occupy  any  other  chamber 
than  a  certain  one  upon  which  lie 
had  a  legal  claim,  but  which  was  now 
in  the  possession  of  an  occupant  who 
did  not  choose  to  be  disturbed.  And 
as  to  an  allowance,  he  would  not 
bear  the  subject  to  be  alluded  to. 
"  Mewed  up"  with  this  morose  father 
at  the  Six  Clerks'  Office,  where,  says 
Symonds,  "  if  the  pet  did  take  him, 
though  upon  a  slight  or  no  occasion, 
he  would  not  so  much  as  look  upon 
me  once  in  four  or  live  days,  I  began 
to  lament  my  coining  np  from  Cam- 
bridge, since  that  which  I  had  hoped 
would  prove  my  chiefest  comfort — to 
wit,  my  father's  company — served  for 
my  greatest  cross." 

From  these  manifolds  griefs  and 
discomforts  our  friend  Symouds  saw 
no  other  hope  of  a  deliverance  than 
by  a  wealthy  marriage.  Provided 
that  a  wife  could  be  found  with  a 
competent  dowry,  and  that  his  father 
could  be  persuaded  to  come  down 
with  a  corresponding  allowance, 
Symouds  believed  that  he  should 
secure  at  once  a  position  and  a  com- 
fortable home.  Whether  by  accident 
or  not,  it  happened  most  oppor- 
tunely that  just  at  this  crisis  such  a 
match  was  actually  proposed  to  him  : 
the  proposer  being  "  one  of  my  Lord 
Chancellor's  gentlemen,"  a  Mr  Bol- 
dero,  who  was  acquainted  with  the 
lady  and  her  family,  and  offered  his 
assistance  and  advice  in  the  negotiation. 
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Strange  as  it  may  appear  in  modern 
times— for  SymondsD'Ewes  was  as  yet 
at  an  age  when  matrimony,  according 
to  our  present  notions,  is  altogether 
out  of  the  question — this  match  was  by 
no  means  the  first  which  his  friends 
had  proposed  for  him.  While  he  was 
yet  a  mere  boy  at  school,  "  some 
speech"  had  transpired  of  marrying 
him  to  a  daughter  of  the  dowager 
Lady  Parker,  who  lived  at  Erwarton 
Hall  in  the  county  of  Suffolk  ;  and  it 
appears  that  he  had  seen  the  young 
lady,  and  was  not  insensible  to  her 
merits.  Again,  while  he  was  at 
college,  his  friend  Gibson,  the  pastor 
of  Kedington,  had  recommended  to 
him  a  daughter  of  Sir  Henry  Hobart, 
the  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Common 
Pleas  :  the  splendour  of  which  alliance, 
for  the  Chief  Justice  was  held  in 
especial  honour  by  Symonds'  party, 
at  first  attracted  him.  But  when  he 
reflected  that  the  young  lady  was 
only  in  her  twelfth  year,  and  that  he  had 
never  seen  her,  and  that  it  was  not 
yet  ascertained  whether  my  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Hobart  might  approve 
of  him  for  a  son-in-law,  he  con- 
demned himself  as  having  been  "  too 
temerarious"  in  his  immediate  accep- 
tance of  a  proposal,  in  the  way  of 
which  there  stood  so  many  difficulties. 
He  therefore  signified  to  his  friend 
•who  had  proposed  it,  what  he  calls 
"an  ambiguous  dislike  ;"  thus  termi- 
nating the  fears  and  anxieties  which 
had  disturbed  his  quiet  for  several 
days  and  nights,  and  laying  his  head 
upon  his  pillow  with  an  approving 
conscience,  "  almost  enrapt"  with  the 
comfortable  assurance  that  a  happy 
marriage  and  independence  were  yet 
in  store  for  him. 

It  was  about  six  weeks  after  this, 
that  his  friend  Boldero  made  a  third 
proposal,  at  a  dinner  given  to 
Symonds  and  his  sister  by  another 
"  gentleman  of  my  Lord  Chancellor's 
chamber"  at  his  residence  "  over 
anent  York  House."  The  lady  in 
question  was  a  Mistress  Jemima 
Waldgrave, the  daughter  and  co-heiress 
of  Edward  Waldgrave,  esquire,  of 
Lawford  House  in  Essex,  "  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  whose  yearly  revenues 
were  a  thousand  a-year  or  there- 
abouts." This  gentleman  was  of 
worshipful  descent — tracing  up  his 
ancestry  in  a  direct  line  to  Sir 
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Richard  Waldgrave,  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  in  the  reign  of 
Richard  III.,  whose  descendants 
in  another  line  have  been  ennobled, 
and  are  now  the  possessors  of  the 
barony  of  lladstock  and  the  earldom 
of  Waldegrave.  Symonds  "  easily 
apprehended"  the  proposition,  and 
indeed  was  "  wonderfully  moved 
therewith."  He  passed  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  afternoon  in  private  con- 
versation with  Mr  Boldero,  who  under- 
took to  break  the  matter  to  his  father. 

But  although  the  proposal  was  ac- 
cepted by  Paul  D'Ewes  with  much 
apparent  willingness,  a  considerable 
period  elapsed  before  any  material 
progress  was  made.  Frequent  visits 
were  paid  to  Boldero  at  Westminster; 
but  they  seem  to  have  been  fruitless 
visits,  and  the  mind  of  our  hero  was 
ill  at  ease.  He  was  accustomed  to 
retire  for  solitary  meditation  into  the 
fields— those  '•'fields  "  in  which  were 
erected  the  churches  of  St  Martin 
and  St  Giles  ;  and  he  is  constantly 
complaining  of  the  intrusion  of  worldly 
thoughts  of  riches  and  advancement 
in  the  midst  of  his  devotions.  Mr 
Gouge's  sermons  did  not  promote  so 
much  edification  as  heretofore. 

While  matters  were  in  this  unsatis- 
factory state,  it  happened  that  during 
the  Christmas  festivities  in  the 
Temple,  he  met  at  supper,  in  the 
rooms  of  the  Lieutenant  of  the 
Temple,  who  was  his  college  friend 
and  countryman,  a  certain  Mr  Wade, 
one  of  the  gentlemen  of  the  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Hobart.  It  will  be  re- 
membered that  the  Lord  Chief  Justice's 
daughter  was  one  of  the  three  ladies 
who  had  been  proposed  to  him ;  and 
he  therefore  took  the  opportunity, 
"  after  their  kindly  entertainment  of 
good  cheer  and  pleasing  music,"  of 
entering  into  conversation  with  Mr 
Wade.  He  began  by  expressing  his 
satisfaction  that  "the  worthy  judge," 
who  had  been  sick,  was  "  in  the  re- 
covering mood  ;"  and  he  then  pro- 
ceeded to  make  certain  particular 
inquiries  about  his  daughter,  intimat- 
ing that  "a  very  dear  friend  of  his 
had  been  wished  to  her  in  marriage," 
and  had  desired  his  counsel  "  in  the 
matter."  Having  thus  poked  his  head 
into  the  sand,  he  persuaded  himself 
that  his  entire  person  was  invisible, 
and  obtained  from  my  lord's  gentle- 
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man  a  promise  that  he  should  have  a 
sight  of  the  damsel  the  next  morning. 

Sir  Henry  Hubbaril  —  or  Hubart, 
as  it  is  given  in  modern  orthography 
— was  held  in  high  repute  through- 
out the  nation  as  a  sound  lawyer  and 
an  upright  judge.  By  Lord  Bacon  he 
was  regarded  as  a  most  provoking 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  promotion. 
To  Bacon's  great  disappointment, 
llobart  got  the  oflicc  of  attorney- 
general  in  the  place  of  Coke,  and  for 
a  long  time  nothing  could  prevail  upon 
him  to  vacate  it.  He  refused  even 
the  chief-justiceship  of  the  King's 
Bench  :  and  it  was  only  by  intriguing 
to  get  Coke  into  that  olliee,  and  thus 
tempting  Hobart  by  the  lighter  duties 
of  the  Common  Pleas,  that  he  attained 
liis  object  at  last.  llobart  was  thought 
n  likely  person  for  the  chancellorship, 
at  the  accession  of  Charles  I. ;  but  his 
independence  had  given  offence  at 
court,  and  he  died  in  his  oliice  in  the 
Common  Pleas  soon  after. 

His  residence  was  in  the  close  or 
precincts  of  St  Bartholomew's  Priory, 
near  Smithfield,  where  once  had 
dwelt  the  infamous  Chancellor  Uich. 
Out  of  the  remains  of  the  ancient 
structure  several  mansions  had  been 
erected  by  other  persons  of  note  ;  and 
down  to  the  commencement  of  the 
present  century,  sundry  old  mulberry 
trees — the  frequent  appendages  of 
ancient  grandeur — were  still  surviv- 
ing. Hither  came  our  friend  Symonds, 
according  to  his  appointment.  Hav- 
ing announced  to  the  servant  at  the 
door  his  desire  to  see  Mr  Wade,  he 
was  admitted  into  the  hall ;  and  while 
he  stood  waiting  there  for  Mr  Wade's 
appearance,  the  "  little  gentlewoman'' 
herself  came  in,  who  was  the  uncon- 
scious object  of  his  visit.  She  came 
there  "  to  speak  to  a  poor  woman,  who 
had  brought  her  mother  some  oranges 
and  lemons."  What  the  little  gentle- 
woman thought  of  the  precise-looking 
youth  with  oblique  vision,  the  friend 
of  her  father's  gentleman,  who  stood 
waiting  in  the  hall  with  the  poor 
orange-woman,  or  whether,  indeed, 
she  thought  of  him  at  all,  it  is  hard  to 
say :  but,  at  aH  events,  she  could 
have  little  idea"  that  matrimony  was 
in  his  head,  and  that  she  was  herself 
the  object  of  it;  and  that,  at  this 
very  moment,  he  was  scrutinising 
carefully  her  merits  and  attractions, 
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in  order  to  weigh  them  against  those 
of  a  rival.  Such  was,  however,  the 
case.  "  There  were  many  argu- 
ments," he  says,  u  on  both  sides." 
The  little  gentlewoman  before  him 
"might  bring  more  honour  and 
credit,"  as  being  the  daughter  of  my 
lord  the  Chief  Justice,  a  personage  of 
high  station  and  popular  fame;  but 
the  lady  in  Essex  would  bring  more 
wealth,  u  being  heir  to  at  least  four 
hundred  a-year."  In  regard  to  per- 
sonal attractions,  "nature  had  done 
sutliciently  for  both."  In  point  of 
"  education"  the  other  would  have  the 
advantage,  being  the  elder.  And  this 
led  to  u  the  true  substance,  which 
was  the  equality  of  years  ;"  the  other 
being  about  his  own  age,  but  "  this 
worthy  virgin"  only  eleven.  "  All 
the  rest  was  circumstantial."  One  of 
the  two  he  "  fully  determined  to  match 
with,  if  it  should  be  possible  ;"  but 
the  preference  was  given  to  the  young 
lady  in  Essex,  inasmuch  as,  in  her 
case,  the  prospect  of  completing  the 
match  was  somewhat  nearer  at  hand 
than  in  the  case  of  her  rival.  Thus 
were  ended  the  doubts  which  "  had 
possessed"  his  "  wakeful  mind,"  as  he 
lay  musing  on  his  condition  and  pros- 
pects, for  some  time  past.  He  ac- 
knowledges, at  the  same  time,  that  he 
is  "certain  of  neither;"  and  some 
time  after,  he  added  in  a  marginal 
note,  —  "  Homo  proponit,  Deus  dis- 
ponit:  neither  of  them  came  to  pass." 

Symonds  after  this  had  a  confer- 
ence with  his  friend  Wade,  but  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  seen  any 
other  of  Sir  Henry's  numerous  family 
than  "  the  little  gentlewoman,"  Mis- 
tress Mary,  in  whom  he  was  more 
particularly  interested.  She  was 
the  second  daughter,  and  died 
unmarried.  Sir  Henry's  lady, 
who  was  the  daughter  of  the 
Lord  Chief  Baron  Bell,  of  Beauprc 
Hall  in  Norfolk,  figures  in  L'Estrange's 
collection  of  the  bon-mots  of  the 
period,  as  having  anticipated  Sheri- 
dan's witty  ejaculation,  when  called 
upon  to  say  grace  in  the  absence  of  a 
clergyman.  The  wearisome  effusions 
of  the  Puritan  clergy,  whom  her  hus- 
band patronised,  were  doubtless  little 
to  her  taste. 

The  question,  so  far  as  his  own 
inclination  was  concerned,  being  now 
decided,  Symouds  proceeds  to  consider 
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that  others  are  concerned  in  the 
matter  besides  himself.  Two  essen- 
tial preliminaries  are  to  be  settled — 
the  obtaining  of  her  parents'  consent, 
and  "  the  linking  together  "  of  their 
affections.  So  serious  is  his  impres- 
sion of  the  importance  of  matrimony, 
and  of  "  the  many  effects  "  resulting 
therefrom,  in  regard  to  the  happiness 
of  life,  that  he  can  never  meditate 
upon  it  without  "fearful  and  reverent 
cogitations."  "  Great  is  the  policy, 
and  strong  are  the  assailants  of  Satan, 
as  well  by  outward  objects  as  by 
fantasies  conceived  inwardly,  and  by 
fruitless  cogitations  of  honours,  riches, 
and  the  like,"  to  alienate  his  mind 
from  spiritual  things,  and  especially 
from  the  public  instruction  of  Mr 
Gouge  ;  but  he  has  recourse  to  "  often 
prayer,"  and  endeavours  thereby  to 
obtain  "  God's  blessing  and  assistance 
in  the  main." 

The  course,  however,  of  our  hero's 
matrimonial  speculations  did  uot  yet 
run  smooth.  There  were  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way,  though  we  are 
prevented,  by  frequent  and  extensive 
erasures,  from  ascertaining  Avhat  may 
have  been  the  nature  of  these  ob- 
stacles. His  father  continues  in  the 
same  mind,  being  not  only  willing, 
but  desirous ;  and  that  there  was  no 
change  in  his  own  resolution  we  find 
from  an  observation  which  he  recorded 
when  a  letter  was  brought  out  of 
Suffolk  by  his  friend  Sir  Nathanael 
Barnardiston,  containing  the  positive 
offer  of  the  Lady  Parker's  daughter, 
with  a  portion  of  £3000.  "  I  had 
determined,"  he  says,  "another  way." 
Nevertheless  his  melancholy  was  so 
deep,  that  during  the  festive  assem- 
blage of  the  family,  which  took  place 
at  the  marriage  of  his  eldest  sister,  in 
the  month  of  February,  "  it  was 
much  noted  by  all,  and  divers  did 
express  their  thoughts."  "  But  I 
had  many  causes  of  it,"  he  adds, 
•"  and  I  could  not  cease." 

Towards  the  end  of  February,  we 
see  some  signs  of  progress.  A  cer- 
tain Mr  Littlebury,  who  is  a  neigh- 
bour and  intimate  friend  of  the 
Waldgrave  family,  and  also  a  kins- 
man of  Boldero,  is  enlisted  in  the 
cause,  and  "  labours  very  far  in  it." 
Paul  D'Ewes  also  writes  a  letter  to 
Mr  Waldgrave,  explanatory  of  his 
intentions  with  regard  to  the  settle- 
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ment  of  a  yearly  revenue  upon  his 
son,  in  case  of  the  marriage  taking 
place  ;  and  this  letter,  of  which  he 
gets  a  sight,  "  by  good  providence," 
at  Boldero's  lodging,  gives  him  "much 
content."  He  takes  immediate  steps 
to  get  his  portrait  painted,  as  a  suit- 
able offering  to  the  lady  when  oppor- 
tunity may  occur.  "  A  limner  in 
Chancery  Lane  "  undertakes  the 
work,  and  the  first  sitting  is  "  for 
the  most  part  of  a  forenoon,"  until  it 
is  "  drawn  in  dead  colours."  He 
bespeaks  also  a  tablet  wherein  to  put 
it,  and  then  waits  impatiently  for  the 
reply  to  his  father's  letter. 

But  Mr  Waldgrave  required  much 
time  for  deliberation.  The  portrait 
was  finished,  and  seven  weeks  elapsed 
before  there  was  a  shadow  of  a  chance 
of  presenting  it.  Mr  Waldgrave's 
letter  arrived,  but  even  then  there 
was  no  invitation.  The  old  man  was 
cautious.  He  did  not  choose  to 
admit  any  one  as  a  candidate  for  the 
honour  of  being  his  son-in-law,  until 
he  had  seen  him.  After  the  expira- 
tion, therefore,  of  three  weeks  more, 
he  makes  his  appearance  in  London, 
having  come  up,  as  he  gives  it  out, 
expressly  for  the  purpose.  One  fine 
morning,  in  the  month  of  May, 
Symonds  sallies  forth  from  the  Temple 
to  "  Paul's  church,"  to  give  him  the 
meeting.  He  paces  to  and  fro 
among  the  crowd,  with  the  subdued 
murmur  of  many  tongues  and  many 
feet  upon  his  ear ;  but  he  misses  Mr 
Waldgrave,  and  returns  to  his  room 
chopfiillen.  "  I  feared,  methought, 
all  the  day,"  he  says,  "  as  if  some 
ill  were  toward  me."  And  his  fore- 
bodings were  true.  For  when  the 
fathers  met — Mr  Waldgrave  intimat- 
ing that  he  was  not  prepared  to  give 
his  daughter  any  portion  in  hand, 
while  Symonds  was  to  have  an 
allowance  of  £1100a-year;  and  re- 
quiring, at  the  same  time,  a  consi- 
derable jointure  to  be  settled  upon 
his  daughter  —  Paul  D'Ewes,  not 
without  reason,  thought  "  the  good 
old  man  somewhat  exacting,  and 
"  angrily  brake  off"  all  the  negotia- 
tion. 

What  the  feelings  of  Symonds  were 
on  this  rude  scattering  of  his  hopes, 
we  can  only  conjecture ;  for  although, 
in  the  excitement  of  the  moment,  he 
committed  his  thoughts  to  paper,  in  a 
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cooler  mood  he  erased  them  all.  His 
first  stop  was  to  hold  a  consultation 
with  u  honest  "  Mr  Boldero  ;  and  his 
second  was  to  endeavour,  by  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  Mr  Waldgrave, 
to  "  amend  the  evil  "  that  had  been 
done  by  hid  father's  rashness.  "  As 
(Jod  had  ordered  it,"  he  found  the 
old  gentleman  at  his  lodgings  ;  and, 
having  introduced  himself,  he  pleaded 
his  cause  not  without  success.  By 
these  exertions,  the  negotiations  were 
commenced  anew.  Paul  D'Ewes 
threw  oft'  some  of  the  reserve  which 
he  had  usually  assumed  toward  his 
son,  speaking  with  him  u  both  sadly 
and  seriously;"  and  the  latter  was 
rejoiced  to  find  that  his  father  was  so 
much  in  earnest,  and  that  "  his  inten- 
tions were  to  so  good  purpose."  The 
next  day,  Paul  D'Kwes  directed  his 
son  to  u  go  in  the  coach  to  call  upon 
Mr  Waldgrave  after  supper,  and  to 
recommend  his  best  love  to  him;" 
which  directions  Symonds  carefully 
fulfilled,  taking  with  him  his  faithful 
ally  Boldero.  We  are  prevented,  by 
certain  erasures,  from  learning  the 
particulars  of  this  interview,  further 
than  the  fact  that  "  the  good  old 
man  "  was  just  going  to  bed  when 
they  arrived,  and  that  he  "  sat  a 
pretty  while  discoursing  with  them  in 
Jiis  nightcap." 

The  next  day,  however,  the  father 
and  the  son  went  together  in  the  coach 
to  pay  a  visit  of  ceremony,  during 
which  the  old  man  "  spoke  so  friendly 
and  pleasantly,  and  bade  them  fare- 
well so  lovingly,"  that  Symonds 
hugged  himself  in  the  persuasion  that 
"all  was  going  on  right."  So  satisfied 
was  he  of  this,  that  the  next  morning 
he  presented  himself  again  at  Mr 
Waldgrave's  lodging  with  a  joyful 
countenance,  in  order  to  confirm  the 
favourable  impression,  and  to  take 
respectful  leave  of  him  on  his  depar- 
ture into  Essex.  But  he  found  him- 
self much  less  at  home  with  the 
capricious  old  man  than  he  had  ex- 
pected. u  Whether  it  was  through 
the  craziness  of  his  age,  or  his  haste 
to  be  gone,  or  his  unwillingness,  I 
could  not  guess  ;  but  he  brake  oft' 
abruptly,  and  I  was  fain  to  depart  a 
great  deal  timelier  than  I  thought 
to  have  done,  with  discontent  and 
grief." 

The  call  was  evidently  uuseason- 
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able.  Independently  of  other  reasons, 
it  was  irksome  to  the  old  man  to  be 
troubled  with  the  boy's  presence  just 
at  the  moment  when  the  bustle  of 
preparation  for  departure  was  at  its 
height.  For  advic%  and  consolation, 
Symonds  betook  himself  to  his  two 
faithful  allies ;  and,  at  their  sugges- 
tion, he  wrote  a  letter  to  the  young 
lady's  mother,  the  Lady  Mingham — 
who,  being  a  knight's  widow  when 
Mr  Waldgrave  married  her,  still 
retained  her  title.  This  epistle, 
which  was  so  carefully  worded  that  it 
cost  him  the  whole  day  to  prepare, 
Mr  Littlebury  undertook  to  carry 
down  to  Lawford  with  him,  profess- 
ing also  to  be  able  to  "  prevail 
much  "  with  Mr  Waldgrave,  and 
promising  to  '•  use  his  best  further- 
ance." 

In  the  mean  lime,  Paul  D'Ewes  con- 
sents that  his  son  Symonds  shall  go 
down  to  the  house  of  Mr  Littlcbury, 
which  was  near  Lawford,  and  endea- 
vour to  get  an  opportunity  to  press 
his  suit  in  person  ;  and,  in  order  that 
nothing  may  be  wanting  on  his  own 
part  to  the  furtherance  of  so  delicate 
and  important  an  errand,  he  promptly 
advances  the  large  sum  of  thirty 
pounds  for  the  purchasing  of  apparel. 
When  we  consider  that  this  sum 
would  be  as  much  as  eighty  or  ninety 
pounds  in  the  present  day,  and  that 
Paul  d'Ewes's  habitual  parsimony  was 
not  likely  to  allow  his  purse  strings  to 
be  drawn  to  a  greater  extent  than  was 
absolutely  needful,  we  shall  see  how 
extravagantly  expensive  the  article  of 
dress  was  in  these  days.  Having  re- 
ceived the  money,  Symonds  immedi- 
ately set  himself  to  "  the  buying  of 
necessaries,"  and  the  next  day  set  out 
on  his  journey,  intending  to  stay  a 
short  time  at  Xewhall,  the  residence 
of  his  aunt,  near  I'pminster  in 
Essex,  and  from  thence,  so  soon  as 
the  outward  habiliments  which  he  had 
bespoken  should  arrive  from  the 
tailor,  to  proceed  at  once  to  Mr  Littlc- 
bury's  residence  at  Lawford.  We 
must  not  forget  to  state  that  his  friend 
Boldero  accompanied  him. 

The  entertainment  given  to  our 
travellers  by  "  my  aunt  Latham " 
was  u  both  i'air  and  good ;"  and  for- 
tune seemed  to  smile  upon  their  en- 
terprise. But  the  smiles  of  fortune 
were  delusive.  The  next  day  Boldero 
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fell  sick,  and  on  the  clay  following  he 
was  "  so  far  cast  clown,  as  in  so 
short  a  time  it  was  admirable  to  see  ;" 
neither  of  his  "  sudden  "  recovery  did 
there  appear  any  hope.  In  the  heart 
of  Symonds  was  "bred"  a  "double 
sorrow  ;"  first,  in  behalf  of  his  friend, 
and,  secondly,  of  himself.  The  jour- 
ney, upon  which  all  his  happiness 
seemed  to  depend,  was  for  the  present 
entirely  put  a  stop  to  ;  and  he  decided 
that  there  was  no  occasion  now  to 
send  to  the  tailor  for  the  new  suit. 
The  next  morning  there  appeared 
some  slight  hope  of  the  sick  man's 
"amendment;"  but  in  the  afternoon 
he  was  in  "  a  burning  fever,"  which 
"  raged  so  terribly"  that  his  life  was 
despaired  of.  In  his  delirium  he 
"  talked  idly,  to  the  trouble  of  all 
present,"  and  to  Symonds's  "  no  small 
grief  and  fear,"  who  was  alarmed  at 
the  prospect  of  his  own  affairs  being 
made  the  subject  of  "  idle  talk"  be- 
fore strangers.  On  the  Wednesday, 
"  through  God's  blessing  upon  the 
endeavours  of  the  physician,  one  Dr 
Crake,"  there  were  evident  signs  of 
amendment,  and  "  all  fear  of  death 
was  past."  The  disease  proved  to  be 
the  small-pox.  And  inasmuch  as 
Syinonds  "  dared  not  to  come  at"  his 
friend,  "  by  reason  of  the  infection  of 
the  disease,"  he  wrote  "  a  letter  of 
comfort "  to  him,  giving  him  "  all 
manner  of  good  directions,  both  for 
his  outward  and  his  inward  health  ;" 
resolving,  at  the  same  time,  to  pursue 
the  journey  to  Lawford  alone  as  soon 
as  possible.  The  day  following  a 
letter  was  brought  from  Mr  Littlebury, 
assuring  him  of  "a  safe  welcome" 
whenever  he  might  choose  to  present 
himself.  To  this  letter  he  sent  "  a 
thankful  reply,"  not  "  forgetting  to 
reward  the  messenger ;"  and  in  the 
morning  of  May  the  24th  he  set  for- 
ward in  his  father's  coach  alone. 

But  the  Fates  were  still  envious, 
and  our  hero  had  no  sooner  cleared 
himself  of  one  difficulty  than  he  found 
himself  involved  in  another.  After 
travelling  some  distance  on  the  road 
to  Maldon,  where  he  was  to  sleep 
that  night  at  the  house  of  one  of  his 
father's  tenants,  he  suddenly  dis- 
covered that  the  money  which  his 
father  had  given  him  to  defray  the 
expenses  of  his  journey,  amounting  to 
seven  pounds,  had  been  left  behind  in 


the  bustle  at  his  departure.  The  dis- 
covery at  first  overwhelmed  him  with 
consternation :  he  recollected,  how- 
ever, that  the  tenant  at  Maldon  was 
to  pay  him  forty  pounds  for  rent,  and 
this  recollection  set  him  at  ease  again. 
But  as  ill  luck  would  have  it,  when  he 
alighted,  doubtless  with  some  of  the 
dignity  of  a  landlord,  at  the  tenant's 
door,  he  found  the  man  so  far  over- 
come with  liquor,  that  he  declared  he 
would  neither  admit  him  into  the 
house,  nor  pay  a  farthing  of  rent.  He 
was  forced,  therefore,  to  put  back 
again  into  the  coach  certain  articles  of 
baggage  which  he  had  taken  out  there- 
from, including  the  new  suit,  and  to 
drive  to  the  Blue  Boar.  Here  he 
passed  the  night  in  peace,  having  for- 
tunately in  his  pocket  as  much  money 
of  his  own  as  sufficed  to  pay  the  bill, 
which  money,  "  in  this  extremity," 
did  him  "good  service." 

These  were  "  hard  beginnings  ;" 
but  Symonds,  in  the  hopefulness  of 
youth,  ventured  to  calculate  upon  their 
bringing  a  "  good  ending."  Yet  he 
Avas  doomed  to  suffer  a  fresh  trouble 
that  very  night ;  for  he  felt  so  sick, 
and  suffered  so  severely  from  the 
headache,  as  to  make  him  fear  that 
he  had  taken  the  infection  of  the 
small-pox  from  Boldero.  But  by  the 
aid  of  "  honest  outward  means,"  such 
as  "  a  good  warm  posset,  with  bezoar- 
stone  and  hartshorn  to  it,"  he  got  "  a 
night's  rest  with  very  little  disturb- 
ance," and  found  himself  "  somewhat 
bettered  in  the  morning."  And  start- 
ing from  Maldon  at  "  nine  of  the 
clock,"  he  travelled  "with  so  good 
speed  and  courage"  that,  a  little  after 
twelve,  he  found  himself  at  the  King's 
Head  in  the  ancient  town  of  Colches- 
ter, where  his  coadjutor  Littlebury 
was  waiting  for  him. 

The  two  friends  immediately  "went 
to  dinner,  and  held  much  discourse 
together."  Awhile  after  dinner  it  was 
discovered,  to  the  no  small  surprise 
and  delight  of  Symonds,  that  the  yet 
unseen  and  unknown  object  of  his 
matrimonial  speculations  was  at  that 
very  time  in  the  town,  in  company 
with  the  Lady  Bingham  her  mother. 
Upon  hearing  this,  Mr  Littlebury  im- 
mediately went  out  in  quest  of  them. 
They  were  found  at  the  house  of  a  Mr 
Bowman — perhaps  Beaumont  —  one 
of  the  numerous  refugees  from  the  Low 
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Countries,  with  whom  Colchester  at 
that  time  abounded.  And  after  ho  had 
arranged  the  preliminaries,  Mr  Little- 
bury  returned  to  the  inn  for  his  young 
friend.  The  suitor  was  presented  iu 
due  form.  It  had  been  expressly 
stipulated,  however,  by  the  mother, 
that  no  allusion  should  yet  be  made  to 
the  object  of  our  hero's  journey,  so 
that  the  conversation  was  confined  to 
"  things  political  and  economical ;" 
and  after  a  pretty  long  chat,  Symonds 
"  bade  them  courteously  farewell,"  and 
withdrew.  Jn  spite  of  the  cruel  era- 
sures which  are  frequent  at  this  place, 
it  is  evident  that  an  impression  had 
been  made  upon  Symonds,  and  that 
lie  was  impatient  to  know  whether  it 
was  reciprocal.  Scarcely  allowing 
them  time  to  arrange  their  thoughts, 
Mr  Littlebnry  shortly  after  went  back 
to  the  ladies,  to  learn  what  they  had 
to  say  respecting  his  young  friend  ;  and 
he  returned  with  the  negative  report 
that  there  was  "  no  dislike,"  but  tha.t 
the  mother  did  not  quite  approve  his 
*'  youthful  years."  She  did  not  ob- 
ject, however,  to  his  pursuing  his 
journey  to  Lawford  Hall  the  next  day, 
where  he  might  have  an  opportunity 
to  "  discourse  with  the  young  gentle- 
woman more  fully." 

The  two  friends  had  now  leisure  to 
"discourse  upon  certain  state  busi- 
nesses," and  other  news  of  the  day. 
The  progress  of  the  Spanish  match, 
the  prospects  of  the  French  Protes- 
tants, the  indulgences  granted  at  home 
to  the  Papists,  were  discussed  in  their 
turn  ;  and  it  was  stated  by  Littlebnry 
that  Mr  Ward,  the  celebrated  preacher 
of  Ipswich,  "  is  still  in  prison,  though 
some  of  the  chief  persons  in  the  town 
have  been  with  Secretary  Calvert  for 
his  deliverance."  The  house  in  which 
this  conversation  took  place  is  still  in 
existence ;  but  it  is  no  longer  an  inn, 
and  its  ancient  title  of  the  King's 
Head  is  known  only  by  tradition. 
When  the  garrison  of  the  Royalists  in 
the  town  of  Colchester  surrendered  to 
Fairfax,  after  their  blockade  of  eleven 
weeks,  in  the  year  1048,  it  was  stipu- 
lated in  the  articles  that  the  officers 
should  render  themselves  up  to  the 
mercy  of  the  Lord  General  Fairfax  in 
this  house ;  and  the  door  is  still 
pointed  out  through  which  the  unfor- 
tunate Sir  Charles  Lucas  and  Sir 
George  Lisle  were  conducted  to  the 


council  of  war  sitting  at  the  Moot 
Hall,  by  whose  mercy  they  were 
sentenced  to  be  shot  forthwith. 

After  their  discourse  was  ended, 
Symonds  accompanied  his  friend  Lit- 
tlebury  to  his  residence  at  Langham,  a 
village  about  six  miles  to  the  north  of 
Colchester,  overlooking  the  valley  of 
the  Stour,  and  fronting  the  green 
slopes  of  Suflblk  beyond  it.  Betimes 
in  the  morning  of  the  next  day,  which 
was  Saturday,  Littlebury  went  over 
to  his  neighbours'  at  Lawford  Hall, 
and  had  a  long  conversation  with 
them,  after  which  he  returned  to 
fetch  his  friend. 

The  thoughts  of  Symonds  were  so 
fully  occupied  with  the  business  he 
had  in  hand  that  he  felt  little  inclina- 
tion to  admire  the  beauties  of  the  Vale 
of  Dedhatn  as  they  passed  along  it ; 
and  when  they  had  surmounted  the 
steep  ascent  which  brought  them  upon 
the  table-land,  he  cared  not  so  much 
for  the  prospect  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Stour,  and  the  distant  glimpse  of  the 
shipping  at  Harwich  beyond  it,  as  for 
the  ancient  chimneys  which  his  com- 
panion pointed  out  to  him  through  the 
foliage  of  the  oaks  which  they  were 
approaching.  After  they  had  alighted, 
he  saw  that  the  house  was  "  both  good 
and  convenient."  The  good  old  Mr 
"\Vald grave  received  them,  and  when 
they  conversed  with  him  a  while, 
u  down  came  my  lady,"  accompanied 
by  her  two  daughters — namely,  Mis- 
tress Jemima  and  her  half-sifter,  who 
was  married  to  a  gentleman  in  Suffolk. 
After  they  had  discoursed  together  a 
while  within  doors,  they  walked  out 
into  the  garden  ;  and  here,  whether  by 
design  or  by  accident,  Symonds  "had 
the  opportunity  to  go  aside  with  the 
gentlewoman  into  a  private  walk,  and 
to  discourse  with  her  about  an  hour." 
At  first  "she  was  unwilling,"  he  says, 
"  for  the  general,  to  try  the  married 
life  ;  but  at  the  end  of  our  discourse, 
for  I  did  not  desire  to  prove  tedious, 
I  took  a  parting  salutation  of  her  for 
that  time."  Very  much  that  followed 
is  erased ;  but  he  seems  to  have  re- 
turned to  Langham  "between  five  and 
six  of  the  clock,"  well  satisfied  with 
the  progress  he  had  made,  and  with  an 
invitation  which  he  had  received  to 
return  and  pay  a  longer  visit  on  the 
ensuing  Monday. 

On  the  Sunday,  Symonds  "was par- 
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taker  of  two  sermons"  at  Langham 
church.  In  one  of  them,  "it  was  honest- 
ly discoursed  how  subject  even  religious 
men  are  to  slip  many  times,  though 
God  will  never  suffer  them  to  fall 
finally;"  and  in  the  other,  "how  the 
Sabbath  ought  duly  and  strictly  to  be 
kept:"  two  very  favourite  subjects 
with  the  popular  divines  of  the  day. 
As  Symonds  and  his  friend  walked 
home  from  church,  the}7  fell  into  con- 
versation with  some  of  the  "  parish- 
ioners who  had  lately  heard  from  Lon- 
don," and  they  were  told  that  Mr 
Gouge  of  Blackfriars,  Symonds'  favou- 
rite preacher,  who  "had  been  clapt 
up  in  prison  for  speaking  faithfully 
against  the  Papists" — most  probably 
for  meddling  with  the  Spanish  match 
— was  now  set  at  liberty.  They  were 
also  informed  of  a  judgment  which  had 
befallen  two  noblemen  of  the  Palati- 
nate, "  who  were  drowned  in  return- 
ing home  from  a  convivial  meeting, 
Avherc  they  had  been  drinking  the 
health  of  the  Emperor."  Such  topics 
of  conversation  were  believed  by 
Symonds  and  his  friends  to  be  "  not 
altogether  displeasing  to  our  good  God, 
forasmuch  as  they  tended  to  a  religious 
end."  In  the  evening,  after  supper, 
they  "  discoursed  upon  the  religious 
government  of  a  family." 

At  length  Monday  morning  arrived. 
It  having  been  arranged  that  Symonds 
.should  sleep  that  night  at  Lawford 
Hall,  and  pursue  his  journey  to  Lon- 
don the  next  morning,  he  rose  early 
and  "  penned  a  letter"  in  his  most  ex- 
quisite style,  to  be  presented  to  Mis- 
tress Jemima,  along  with  his  portrait. 
He  had  engaged  his  friend  Littlebury 
to  undertake  the  presentation  after  his 
own  departure  ;  the  letter,  therefore, 
was  "  dated  accordingly." 

Taking  his  "  final  leave  for  this 
time"  of  the  village  of  Langham,  and 
accompanied  as  before  by  Littlebury, 
he  set  out  after  this  for  Lawford.  In 
his  reception  all  was  courteous  and 
agreeable  ;  but  finding  that  "  little  or 
nothing  could  be  done"  until  dinner 
was  over,  he  waited  for  that  time  with 
some  degree  of  impatience.  All  that 
he  records  of  the  dinner  is  that  it  was 
"  both  plenteous  and  orderly."  When 
dinner  Avas  ended,  he  was  "  admitted 
to  a  private  discourse  with  Mistress 
Jemima  in  her  chamber ;"  and  he 
seems  to  have  pressed  his  suit  with 
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much  fervency,  and  not  altogether 
without  effect.  "  I  then  went,"  he 
says,  "  and  discoursed  with  the  good 
old  lady,  her  mother,  desiring  to  con- 
firm her  opinion  of  me  likewise."  But 
the  success  he  met  with  here  was  but 
indifferent.  ' '  Freely  and  honestly  she 
objected  what  she  could;  and  I,  as 
well  as  I  could,  gave  her  reasonable 
answers,  and  those  from  my  heart." 
The  fact  was,  that  she  had  already 
decided  that  the  match  should  never 
take  place  ;  and  poor  Symonds  would 
have  been  a  happier  man  for  the  next 
three  months  if  she  had  told  him 
plainly  that  there  was  no  hope : 
whereas  she  suffered  him  to  leave  her 
with  the  impression  that  the  opposi- 
tion was  no  greater  than  might  be 
overcome  by  perseverance. 

He  now  sought  "  the  young  gen- 
tlewoman" herself,  and  "walked  with 
her  a  long  time  in  the  park  which 
stands  near  adjoining  to  the  house, 
first  alone,  and  then  with  company ;  " 
after  which  he  "  had  discourse,  both 
familiar  and  pleasant,  with  her  and 
her  sister  in  the  sister's  chamber," 
flattering  himself  with  the  persuasion 
that  he  had  "  filled  her  taste  with  so 
many  and  pretty  tales,"  as  to  have 
made  an  impression  decidedly  favour- 
able to  his  wishes.  "  Yea,  to  say 
the  truth,"  he  exclaims,  somewhat 
boastingly,  "  I  received  as  many 
tokens  and  signs  of  her  gracious  will- 
ingness, as  none  had  ever  before 
received  the  like,  and  more  indeed 
than,  at  the  first  sight,  I  could  expect, 
to  the  admiration  of  all."  Yet  mark 
his  prudent  forbearance:  —  "How- 
soever, I  was  not  too  exultant  upon 
this  first  good  overture,  but  carried 
myself  in  an  equal  strain;  and  no 
marvel,  for  there  were  yet  many 
things  to  be  done."  Nevertheless  he 
was  in  a  happy  mood,  and  disposed 
to  be  pleased  with  everything  about 
him.  "  Our  cheer  at  supper  was  very 
good ;  but  it  seemed  even  more,  be- 
cause all  things  were  done  with  such 
excellent  order  and  silence."  And 
when  he  retired  to  his  chamber  at 
night ;  "  after  publicly  with  our  com- 
pany, and  also  privately,  commending 
myself  to  God's  protection,"  there  was 
nothing  wanting  which  he  could  ex- 
pect, "  but  all  things  so  sweet  and 
cleanly,  that  it  seemed  almost  a  Para- 
dise rather  than  a  country  house." 
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The  next  morning,  when  breakfast 
was  over,  "  it  being  about  eight  of 
the  clock,"  Symonds  and  his  friend 
Littlebury  "  took  coach  to  depart," 
just  at  the  time  that  the  Waldgrave 
family,  including  ''the  gracious  Mis- 
tress Jemima,"  were  "  entering  their 
own  coach  to  go  to  Dcdham  sermon." 
Upon  "  a  spacious  green  before  the 
house"  they  took  their  leave  of  each 
other  for  this  time,  Mr  Waldgrave 
giving  our  hero  u  letters  of  warrant  for 
a  speedy  return." 

The  village  of  Dcdham  had  long 
been  celebrated  for  the  popularity  of 
its  lecturers  ;  and  it  is  one  of  the  few 
places  where  the  lectureship  is  still 
kept  up  by  a  special  endowment. 
Rogers,  the  lecturer  at  the  period  of 
our  narrative,  was  a  divine  of  some 
repute  :  he  is  styled  by  Symonds,  "  a 
famous  and  religious  minister  of  God's 
Word  ; "  and  Neal  says,  that  u  he  had 
a  great  gift  in  preaching,  his  matter 
being  solid,  and  his  manner  attrac- 
tive." A  bust  of  his  grave  counte- 
nance may  still  be  seen  in  Dedham 
church,  where  he  lies  u  in  expectation 
of  the  resurrection  which  he  preached," 
as  it  is  not  inappropriately  expressed 
in  the  inscription  below.  He  died  in 
IG.%,  and  was  succeeded  by  Xew- 
comcn,  an  active  partisan  of  the  Puri- 
tan school,  and  one  of  the  authors  of 
that  well-known  attack  upon  Episco- 
pacy, entitled  "  Smectymnuus." 

The  lecturer,  like  the  mendicant  friar 
informer  times,  too  frequently  beguiled 
away  the  people  from  their  legitimate 
pastor  in  the  parishes  which  lay  within 
the  sphere  of  his  attraction.  Thus  the 
Waldgrave  family  seem  to  have  been 
regular  attendants  at  "  the  Dedham 
sermon,"  though  their  residence  was 
in  another  parish.  The  name  of 
Waldgrave,  indeed,  is  closely  con- 
nected with  the  annals  of  Puritanism. 
It  was  "  to  the  virtuous  and  elect 
lady,  the  Lady  Waldgrave,"  that  the 
notorious  Bastwick  of  Colchester  dedi- 
cated one  of  his  most  irreverent  attacks 
upon  the  Liturgy  and  the  bishops  ; 
writing  from  his  prison  the  Gatehouse, 
where  he  lay  "  like  an  Essex  calf, 
cooped  up  a-fatting  by  the  prelates 
for  sacrifice."  This  patroness  of 
Bastwick  was  a  relative  of  the  Law- 
ford  Waldgraves,  and  lived  in  the 
neighbouring  parish  of  Wormingford. 

But  we  must  return  to  our  friend 


the  suitor,  who  professes  to  have  left 
the  place  with  a  philosophical  indif- 
ference, "neither  overjoyed  nor  over 
sorry."     At  the  White'  Hart  of  Col- 
chester he  and  friend  Littlebury  par- 
took of  a  lobster  together  ;  and  having 
intrusted   to   his   friend's  charge  the 
portrait  and   the   letter  before  men- 
tioned, Symonds  bade  him  farewell, 
and   proceeded   onward    to   London. 
His  horses  were  disposed  to  "  go  so 
cheerfully  homewards,"  that,  instead 
of  "  lying"  at  Ingatestonc,  as  he  in- 
tended, he  went  through  the  thirty  - 
eiglit  miles  to  I'pminster  in  one  day. 
The  family  at  Newhall,  which  had 
been  joined  by  D'Evves  the  elder,  since 
Symonds  left  them  the  week  before, 
were  assembled  at  supper  when  he 
presented  himself;  and,  much  to  his 
annoyance,  his  father  began  at  once, 
and  before  them  all,  "  to  demand  how 
he  had  sped."    Checking  the  old  man's 
ill-timed  impatience,  Symonds  begged 
of  him  "  to  stay  that  discourse  until 
after  supper;"    and    he   made    this 
request    "  with   such   moderate   and 
easy  speech," — such  an  affectation  of 
indifference, — that  "  some  of  those  at 
the  table — yea,  the  old  man  himself — 
thought  that  all  was  lost."     But  after 
supper  was  ended,  Symonds  formally 
handed  over  to  him  two  letters, — the 
one,  Mr  Waldgrave's  "  letter  of  war- 
rant for  a  speedy  return;"  and  the 
other,   a  formal  report  prepared  and 
forwarded    by   Mr   Littlebury.      He 
then  gave  a  circumstantial  history  of 
what  he  designated  his    "  blessed" 
proceedings — this  expressive  epithet, 
though   partially  erased,    being  still 
legible.     But  it  was  now  the  father's 
turn  to  assume  an  air  of  indifference. 
Whether  he  was  somewhat  disgusted 
by  his  son's  conceit,  or  whether  he 
was  beginning  to  dislike  the  match, 
or  whether  1  a  certain  suspicion    be 
correct  which  Symonds  presently  sug- 
gests to  us,  it  is  not  easy  to  decide ; 
but    Symonds,    at    all   events,    was 
thrown    aback.       "  How    he    stood 
affected,"  he  says,  "  I  could  hardly 
tell ;  but  I  was  half  afraid  that,  now 
the  matter  had   passed  thus  far,   he 
repented  ;  and  I  wondered  that  such 
should   be   the   mutability   of   men's 
minds."     But  the  cordial  sympathy  of 
Mr  Boldero,  who  was  now  recovering 
from    his    late    illness,    made    some 
amends  for  the  father's  unaccount- 
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ableness.  He  sincerely  congratulated 
Symonds  on  "  this  first  act  of  good 
fortune,  after  so  many  scenes  of  disas- 
ter," adding  his  "  prayers  for  good 
success  iu  the  future." 

As  soon  as  Symonds  found  himself 
once  more  in  London,  he  went  about 
to  pick  up  all  the  news.  He  was  in- 
formed that  "Floyd  the  WelshPapist," 
who  had  been  convicted  of  uttering 
irreverent  remarks  upon  the  Palsgrave 
Frederic,  had  been  riding  through  the 
streets  with  his  face  to  the  horse's  tail 
according  to  his  sentence,  and  had 
stood  also  in  the  pillory ; — that  French 
refugees  were  coming  over  "  by  forties 
and  fifties  in  a  company;" — that  the 
Archbishop  of  Spalato  was  prohibited 
from  preaching,  "  because  he  averred 
that  the  church  of  Rome  was  not 
heretical,  but  schismatical ;" — and 
lastly,  that  the  King  was  about  "  to 
break  up  the  Parliament,  to  the  great 
discontent  of  his  subjects."  Symonds 
took  some  interest  in  these  rumours  ; 
but  it  was  in  vain  that  he  strove  to 
fix  his  thoughts  upon  his  ordinary 
avocations,  and  he  made  "very  little 
progress  in  the  study  of  the  law." 
His  father's  indifference  to  the  match 
appeared  to  be  growing  into  aversion  ; 
which,  "  after  he  had  willingly  sent 
me  to  visit  the  young  gentlewoman, 
and  I  had  received  from  her  many 
tokens  of  good  proceeding,"  appeared 
a  wanton  act  of  paternal  caprice.  His 
spirits  fell,  and  he  sank  into  a  "  deep 
melancholy." 

In  this  mood  he  heard  a  story  of 
Lord  Beauchamp,  the  son  of  the 
lately  deceased  Earl  of  Hertford, 
which,  by  showing  the  evil  effects  of 
melancholy,  led  him  to  pray  to  God 
for  grace  to  strive  against  it.  "So 
strangely  was  this  nobleman  possessed 
with  melancholy,  that  he  feared  if  any 
person  should  come  into  the  closet 
where  his  sweetmeats  were  kept,  they 
would  poison  him.  Wherefore  once, 
when  it  happened  that  the  door  of  his 
closet  had  been  left  open,  while  his 
man  was  sitting  in  the  next  room, 
although  the  man  was  quite  ignorant 
of  it,  my  lord  run  up  hastily  and  threw 
all  his  delicates  out  at  the  window ; 
and  if  present  remedy  had  not  been 
found,  he  would  also  have  poisoned 
the  man,  in  order,  as  he  thought,  to 
avenge  the  wrong." 
That  Lord  Beauchamp's  mind  should 


have  given  way  under  its  burden  of 
suffering,  is  not  much  to  be  wondered 
at,  for  he  had  been  familiar  with 
sorrow  from  the  time  that  he  first  saw 
the  light.  His  birthplace  was  in  the 
Tower ;  by  a  persecuted  and  heart- 
broken mother  he  was  nurtured  ;  and 
having,  like  her,  ventured  to  marry 
without  the  royal  permission,  he  was 
committed  to  custody  and  separated 
from  his  wife.  His  mother  was  sister 
to  the  unhappy  Lady  Jane  Grey. 

Symouds,  too,  had  his  trials.      la 
the  young  lady  at  Lawford  he  had  dis- 
covered the  very  person  calculated  to 
insure    the    conjugal    happiness   and 
independence  of  station  which  so  long 
had  been  the   subject   of   his   day- 
dreams.     In  his    suit  with   her    he 
seemed  to  have  been  tolerably  success- 
ful.    Other  obstacles  were  gradually 
giving  way,  but  his  father's  unaccount- 
able aversion  seemed  to  become  more 
obstinate.   And  when  the  cause  of  this 
became  manifest,  it  made  the  matter 
still  worse.     For  in  the  midst  of  mani- 
fold erasures,  and  hints  scarcely  more 
intelligible  than  the  erasures,  we  find 
that  the  old  gentleman  had  been  cap- 
tivated by  the  arts  of  "  a  young  light 
woman,"  and  was  actually  meditating 
a  second  marriage.     This  he  commu- 
nicated in  plain  terms  to  his  son.     Of 
course  Symonds  opposed  it  with  all  his 
powers  of  argument.     He  represented 
to  him  how  lamentable  it  would  be, 
"  after  he  had  been  commended  gene- 
rally for  his  abstinence  so  long,  if  he 
should  cause  his  wisdom  to  be  called 
in  question  "  by  the  rash  step  which 
he  was  contemplating.     He  showed 
him,  also,  how  much   "  content  and 
comfort "  was  likely  to  accrue  from  his 
own  alliance  with  "  the  religious  gen- 
tlewoman at  Lawford."      By  which 
"honest  and  Christian  arguments" 
the  old  man  appeared  to  be  somewhat 
moved.     Their  effect,  top,  was  still 
further  increased  by  the  discreet  con- 
duct of  Mr  Littlebury,  who  "  carried 
himself  wisely"  throughout  the  whole 
affair.    But  it  was  an  effect  merely 
transient.    On  the  very  next  day  Paul 
D'Ewes  brought  out  two  letters  for  his 
son's  inspection,  who    found  to  his 
"  no  little  grief,"  that  the  matter  had 
advanced  farther  than  he  anticipated, 
and  that  the  lady  whom  he  feared  to 
have    for    a  step-mother    "seemed 
willing  beyond  the  modesty  of  wo- 
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man."  He  found  also  that  there  was 
an  intention  to  settle  upon  her  as  a 
jointure  some  of  the  Stow-Langtoft 
property,  which  had  been  promised  to 
himself,  in  case  of  his  marriage,  "  for 
present  maintenance."  His  surprise 
and  sorrow  overpowered  him,  and  he 
"  knew  not  well  either  what  to  speak 
or  what  to  think."  His  father  pro- 
mised, indeed,  to  take  no  further  steps 
until  his  own  marriage  "  was  over 
past,"  and  he  also  promised  to  do  no- 
thing which  should  be  "  much  "  to  his 
"  hurt."  But  Symonds  saw  nothing 
but  "  shame "  to  his  father,  and 
u  misery  "  to  himself;  and,  retiring  to 
his  chamber,  he  humbled  himself  in 
prayer  to  God. 

The  next  day  came  a  reiteration  of 
the  assurance  that  he  should  receive 
"  no  loss  or  damage,"  and  at  the  same 
time  an  intimation  that  he  might,  if  he 
pleased,  avail  himself  of  Mr  Wald- 
grave's  invitation  to  go  down  into 
Essex  on  the  Monday  following. 
There  was  u  some  speech,"  also,  about 
"  the  contriving "  of  his  clothes 
"  against  that  time."  With  a  heart, 
therefore,  somewhat  exhilarated,  he 
joined  a  friend's  supper  party  the  same 
evening  ;  and  having  made  himself 
"  moderately  merry  "  with  them, 
which  was  a  "  great  refreshing  "  to  his 
mind,  he  enjoyed  for  once  a  "  sweet 
and  comfortable  sleep." 

There  being  still  certain  unpleasant 
symptoms  of  inconstancy  and  back- 
sliding on  the  part  of  his  father, 
Symonds  was  heartily  glad  when  he 
found  himself  again  on  the  road  to 
Lawford.  His  father  had  written  a 
letter  to  Mistress  Jemima  with  his 
own  hand — of  which  letter  more  anon. 
The  two  travellers— for  the  faithful 
Boldero  accompanied  him  as  before — 
slept  at  "  the  Cock  Inn  at  Gensford," 
and  arrived  at  Langham  the  next 
afternoon.  Having  sent  to  announce 
his  arrival,  and  received  in  reply 
"assurance  of  a  kind  welcome," 
Symonds  pursued  his  way  to  Lawford 
Hall  after  dinner,  "happily,"  and 
and  with  a  joyous  spirit.  The  young 
gentlewoman  received  him  graciously, 
and  indulged  him  with  "  much  plea- 
sant discourse,"  though  it  was  "  little 
to  the  purpose  in  hand:"  and  being 
invited  to  "continue  here"  until  the 
next  Tuesday,  "  thus  far"  he 
flattered  himself  that "  all  things  went 


oft'  pretty  well."  He  had  some 
conversation  also  with  "  the  good 
old  man;"  but  being  careful  "not  to 
seem  too  hasty"  in  the  matter,  until 
he  had  "  fully  sounded"  the  affections 
of  the  lady,  he  confined  it  chiefly  to 
subjects  of  a  public  and  political 
character. 

In  the  afternoon  of  the  day  follow- 
ing, Symonds  ventured  to  enter  into 
discourse  with  Mistress  Jemima  about 
"the  matter  in  hand  ;"  and  finding 
her  "  both  affable  and  gentle,"  inso- 
much that  he  became  "  hopeful  of 
a  blessed  furtherance,"  he  took  an 
opportunity  of  joining  Mr  Waldgravc 
in  his  early  walk  the  next  morning, 
and  there  he  began  "boldly  and 
freely"  to  speak  of  marriage.  The 
old  man  was  "  very  affable,"  and 
Symonds  was  overwhelmed  with  de- 
light. 

But  his  father's  letter  had  not  yet 
been  delivered,  and  in  truth  he  was 
afraid  to  deliver  it ;  for,  although  it 
was  "  penned  in  a  good  phrase," 
it  contained  "  certain  unseasonable 
imperious  passages,"  from  which  he 
already  "presaged"  mischief.  On 
the  other  hand,  if  it  should  be  kept 
back,  he  feared  his  father's  displea- 
sure, and  "  an  abortive  issue  of  the 
overture."  At  length,  therefore,  he 
resolved  at  once  "  to  put  it  to  the 
hazard."  And  no  sooner  was  it 
delivered  than  the  mischief  began  to 
work. 

The  same  day,  in  the  afternoon, 
entering  again  into  conversation  with 
Mistress  Jemima,  upon  the  same  all- 
engrossing  subject,  he  found  her,  to  his 
infinite  sorrow,  "  clean  off  from  her 
former  resolution."  Instead  of  the 
gracious  familiarity  to  which  she  had 
thus  far  used  him,  and  'which,  while 
it  increased  his  love  for  her,  had  also 
increased  his  confident  hope  that  the 
affection  was  reciprocal,  he  found 
a  sudden  change  to  caution  and 
reserve.  He  was  "driven  at  once 
into  a  most  deep  melancholy."  With 
a  heavy  and  anxious  spirit  he  betook 
himself  to  his  rest,  and  the  dawn  of 
the  "blessed  Sabbath"  that  wisued 
brought  "  no  quiet"  to  his  distracted 
thoughts.  Although,  "at  the  hearing 
of  the  sacred  word  opened,"  he  strove 
to  "  separate  all  his  thoughts  from 
worldly  affairs ;"  and  although  Mr 
Ides,  the  worthy  pastor  of  Lawford, 
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performed  "  honestly"  his  part,  giving 
them  in  the  morning  a  sermon,  and 
in  the  afternoon  "  an  expounding  of  a 
part  of  the  Creed  by  way  of  catechis- 
ing," nothing  could  dispel  the  gloomy 
forebodings  of  evil  which  possessed 
him.  On  Monday  morning  it  was 
acknowledged,  without  reserve,  that 
Paul  D'Ewes's  "  unseasonable  and 
foolish  letter"  was  at  the  root  of  "  all 
this  discontent."  The  Lady  Bingham, 
indeed,  told  Symonds  without  reserve, 
that  if  his  father  "took  authority 
upon  him  so  early,"  her  daughter 
should  "  never  come  under  his 
power."  In  fact  the  die  was  struck, 
and  Symonds'  fate  was  decided.  lie 
conversed  awhile  with  the  young  lady 
in  the  forenoon,  and  found  her 
"  prettily  affable  ;"  but  having  in  the 
meanwhile  received  a  renewed  caution 
against  giving  him  any  further  en- 
couragement, in  the  afternoon  she 
was  "  clean  off  again."  After  supper 
he  "  had  liberty"  to  walk  out  a  little 
with  her,  and  he  was  partaker  of 
much  mirth  "in  her  blessed  company ; " 
but  he  could  not  "  obtain  any  great 
matters  in  serious  converse  with  her" 
concerning  his  "  intended  business," 
and  in  much  anxiety  he  retired  to 
rest.  How  he  should  "speed  with 
her  in  the  future."  he  knew  not. 

On  theTuesday  Mr  Waldgrave  took 
Symonds  with  him  to  Dedham  lecture ; 
and  as  they  walked  along,  Symonds 
Avas  glad  to  take  this  as  a  proof  that 
his  friend  Littlebury  had  "  set  all 
right  again  with  the  old  folks,"  as  he 
had  the  day  before  promised  to  do ; 
and,  thus  flattering  himself  that  "  all 
things  were  in  a  good  state,"  he 
became  "  prettily  jocund."  With 
a  mind  somewhat  quiet  he  listened  to 
the  sermon  of  the  famed  Mr  Rogers, 
who  enlarged  upon  the  nature  and 
ground  of  "  the  hope  which  is  laid  up 
in  heaven  for  the  Christian,"  and 
showed  also  what  "  miserable  estate 
the  Papists  are  in,  being  altogether 
deprived  of  this  assured  and  sacred 
hope."  But  something  in  the  course 
of  the  day  occurred  to  convince  him 
that  his  hopes  were  vain,  and  that 
"  all  was  like  to  come  to  nothing." 
What  this  was,  we  are  prevented  by 
his  various  obliterations  from  learning. 

On  the  Wednesday  Symonds  took 
his  departure.  The  good  Mr  Wald- 
gravcwas  "prettily  merry"  with  him, 


and  "  very  affable ;"  writing  to  his 
father  "  a  most  honest  and  good 
letter,"  in  which  he  expressed  a 
regret  that  the  young  man's  "  enter- 
tainment with  his  daughter"  had  not 
been  "  so  good  as  he  wished,,"  and  a 
hope  likewise  for  better  in  the  future. 
Symonds  had  no  enemy,  it  would 
appear,  in  Mr  Waldgrave.  The  lady 
mother  was  the  mainspring  of  the 
opposition  to  him.  He  easily  found 
that  "  the  daughter's  elbow  leaned 
upon  her  mother's  breast;"  that 
"  what  one  spake,  the  other  had' 
learned;"  that  "  both  sang,  as  it 
Avere,  the  same  song."  As  from 
neither  he  found  "  any  final  despair," 
so  from  both  he  found  "  little  or  no 
comfort."  He  bade  adieu  to  Law- 
ford  in  sadness ;  and  in  company 
with  his  friend,  who  did  all  he  could 
to  enliven  him,  "  by  his  affable  and 
cheerful  carriage,"  he  pursued  his 
journey  to  London,  sleeping  that 
night  at  "  the  Blue  Boar  at  Ingar- 
stone." 

It  was  a  hard  thing  for  Symonds  to 
regard  himself  in  the  light  of  a  reject- 
ed suitor ;  and  so  long  as  the  merest 
shadow  of  hope  remained,  he  refused 
to  abandon  his  enterprise.  As  there 
appeared  symptoms  of  a  favourable 
disposition  towards  him  in  the  good 
old  man,  he  resolved  to  cultivate  that 
disposition.  He  Avrote  a  careful 
letter  to  him,  sending  him  "  all  the 
best  novelties,  both  domestic  and 
foreign,  from  the  pen  and  the  press, 
that  the  town  afforded."  He  apprised 
him  that  "  Dr  Williams,  the  Dean  of 
Westminster,  was  made  Bishop  of 
Lincoln,  and  sworn  of  the  Privy 
Council,  and  was  likely  to  have  the 
Great  Seal ;  also,  that  Gary,  Lord 
Falkland,  was  in  election  for  Deputy 
of  Ireland ;  and  that  the  good  Earl 
of  Southampton  was  a  close  prisoner, 
under  the  charge  of  the  before-men- 
tioned Dr  Williams,  at  the  Deanery 
of  Westminster."  To  the  mother, 
Lady  Bingham,  he  sent  an  earnest 
request  for  "  the  continuance"  of  that 
Avhich  she  had  never  yet  vouchsafed 
to  grant,  namely — "  her  consent." 
To  the  gracious  Mistress  Jemima 
herself  he  poured  forth  his  expressions 
of  admiration  in  some  of  his  "  best 
lines."  None  of  these  epistles  seem 
to  have  been  answered  or  acknow- 
ledged ;  yet,  in  less  than  a  fortnight, 
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lie  wrote  a  second  time  ;  after  which, 
finding  that  the  same  profound  silence 
was  still  continued,  with  the  advice  of 
his  coadjutors,  he  began  "  in  serious 
thonghtfulness  to  prepare  for  a  final 
breach  or  conclusion." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  for  the 
:uinual  removal  of  Paul  D'Ewes  and 
liis  family  into  the  country  ;  and  our 
friend  began  to  ponder  in   his  mind 
where  he  should   "  bestow"    himself 
for  a  season,  being  well  assured  that 
the  unsuccessful  suit  of  the  heir  of 
Stow-Langtoft  to  the  coheiress  of  Law- 
ford   is  known   and  talked  of  by  nil 
the  gossips  "  in  almost  the  whole  of 
this  end  of  the  realm."    Having  heard 
from  Cambridge  that  his  old  friend 
Scnhou-c  of  St  John's — who  had  been 
talked  of  for   the  Mastership  of  the 
College,   in  the  event  of  l)r  Gwynn 
being  made  the  Hishop  of  St  David's— 
was  disappointed  of  his  preferment, 
the  bishopric  being  given  to  I)r  Laud, 
the  Dean  of  Gloucester,  Symonds  felt 
for   him    as    a  fellow-sufferer  — "  his 
.Mastership  and  my  intended  marriage 
being  both  so  much  noised  abroad.'' 
Scnhouse,    however,    might   perhaps, 
u  after    all,    be   made    the   Dean    of 
Gloucester,'' — which  appointment  ac- 
tually  took   place — whereas,    for  his 
own    disappointment,     there     is    no 
remedy   whatever.     He   grew   every 
day  more  miserable.     It  vexed   him 
to  hear  his  father   "  ever  talking  of 
his  own  foolish  marriage  ;"  and  seeing 
that  the  old  man  was  so  bent  upon 
matrimony,   he  u  plotted"   with  the 
rest  of  the  family  to  encourage  him 
to    look    out    for  some    u  good   and 
ancient    widow."      He    enlisted    two 
ministers    of    the    neighbourhood    to 
act  as  auxiliaries  ;  the  one  by  dis- 
suading his  father  from  the  marriage, 
which,  as  he  was  given  to  understand 
"ina  tedious  and  disastrous  conversa- 
tion," was  likely  to  take  place  "  sml- 
denlv;"  ami  the  other,  by  endeavour- 
ing to  negotiate  an  interview  for  him 
with  Mr  Waldgrave. 

With  those  of  their  own  party,  the 
Puritan  clergy  seem  to  have  exercised 
considerable  influence,  and  in  their 
domestic  affairs  to  have  interfered  in 
no  small  degree.  Symonds  thought 
at  one  time  that  he  had  discovered 
the  "chief  let  and  hindrance'' to  his 
success  in  "  the  double-dealing  of  a 
certain  preacher,"  who,  professing  to 
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be  his  friend,  had  yet  "  interposed  f-  r 
another;"  and  by  the  aid  of  one  Mr 
Fairweather,  a  Justice  of  the,  Peace, 
who  "  could  do  much  with  this  minis- 
ter," he  thinks  that  the  mischief  may 
be  remedied.  He  caught,  in  short, 
at  every  straw.  "NVe  are  sorry  to 
state  that  he  entertained,  at  one  time, 
the  scheme  of  sending  letters  clandes- 
tinely to  Lawford  Hall  by  means  of  his 
friend  Boldero's  sister.  A  momentary 
gleam  of  hope  burst  forth  when  he 
received  intelligence  from  Boldero  that 
Mistress  .Jemima  had  shown  some 
signs  of  favour  towards  him  ;  but  he 
soon  became  afraid  that  this  was 
"  only  hypocrisy,"  she  being  unwill- 
ing to  have  it  thought  that  the  rejec- 
tion of  the  suit  was  owing  solely  to 
herself.  His  thoughts  were  so  dis- 
tracted, even  on  the  Sunday,  as  too 
often  to  cause  the  breach  of  that 
blessed  day.  At  the  assizes  at  Bury 
he  meets  with  '•  many  friends  and 
ancient  acquaintances,"  and  he  is  pre- 
sent during  a  trial  for  murder,  which 
seems  to  have  excited  considerable 
interest  throughout  the  county  :  but 
neither  the  interest  of  this  trial,  nor 
the  company  of  friends,  could  divert 
his  thoughts  from  the  one  subject  that 
engrossed  them.  His  friends  were 
'•  very  merry,"  but  Symonds  was 
merry  u  only  so  far  as  his  disquiet 
would  give  him  leave."  lie  hears 
everywhere  "  great  talk  of  the  match,'1 
which  is  supposed  to  be  finally  settled, 
being  himself  all  the  while  only  too 
certain  that  "  it  is  even  now  in  break- 
ing off." 

At  length,  through  the  indiscretion 
of  Mr  Littlebury,  who  had  mentioned 
it  to  Paul  D'Ewes's  clerk,  John  Scott, 
the  rumour  of  the  "  breaking  off"  came 
to  the  ears  of  Paid  D'Ewes  himself, 
who  was  highly  indignant  —  in  the 
first  place,  because  it  was  an  affront 
to  his  family  ;  and  secondly,  because 
his  family  had  kept  him  in  ignorance 
of  it.  lie  immediately  looked  out  for 
another  string  to  his  bow,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  few  days  informed  Symonds 
that  a  match  had  been  proposed  to 
him  with  one  of  the  daughters  of  Sir 
Giles  Allington  of  Horseheath  in 
Cambridgeshire,  whose  lad}'  was  a 
daughter  of  the  first  Earl  of  Exeter. 
To  this  proposition  Symonds  was 
decidedly  averse.  He  knew  that  he 
could  not  aspire  to  so  high  a  lady, 
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"  excepting  on  many  base  conditions ;" 
and  in  comeliness  of  person  between 
her  and  Mistress  Jemima,  there  was 
"  no  comparison."  The  Cecils  had 
already  become  one  of  the  most  flour- 
ishing families  in  the  kingdom  ;  and 
the  young  lady  in  question  was  doubly 
connected  with  them,  being  descended 
on  the  father's  side  from  the  great 
Lord  Treasurer's  sister,  and  on  the 
mother's  side  from  the  Lord  Treasurer 
himself.  The  well-known  letter,  in 
which  the  first  Earl  of  Exeter  desires 
his  "  cousin  Allington"  to  supply  him 
with  evidence  from  the  family  records, 
that  their  common  grandfather  was 
not  a  sicve-mnker,  as  some  had  slan- 
derously asserted,  was  addressed  to 
her  grandfather.  But  however  eli- 
gible such  an  alliance  would  have  been 
in  point  of  family  connection,  Symonds 
at  once  formed  the  resolution  to  de- 
cline it ;  though  he  was  afraid  to 
speak  out  his  resolution  too  openly, 
lest  it  should  displease  his  father. 
His  thoughts  were  lingering  after  the 
lady  at  Lawford,  and  he  half  doubted 
that  this  fresh  proposal  had  been  made 
without  any  sufficient  authority,  solely 
for  the  purpose  of  producing  a  diver- 
sion of  them. 

He  persisted  still  in  writing  letters, 
and  still  his  letters  were  unanswered — 
excepting,  indeed,  that  he  received  one 
short  epistle  from  Mr  Waldgrave 
during  the  Lady  Biugham's  absence, 
in  which  the  old  gentleman  stated 
that  he  could  not  say  anything  until 
his  wife's  return.  Even  Mr  Little- 
bury  is  constrained  to  acknowledge 
that  "  a  final  breach  is  inevitable." 
Symonds  begins  to  feel  "  illish."  He 
cannot  go  to  church  ;  and  he  "  half 
suspects  an  ague."  His  "  kind  tutor" 
Holclsworth,  and  his  "  ancient  friend" 
Gibson,  pay  a  visit  to  Stow-Langtoft, 
and  administer  to  him  "  many  good 
comforts  ;"  he  becomes  more  and  more 
desirous  "to  lay  to  heart  the  counsel  of 
Mr  Holdsworth,  and  to  make  a  reli- 
gious use  of  it."  The  arrival  of  these 
gentlemen  was  opportune,  and  their 
consolation  needful  ;  for,  just  as  they 
were  departing,  "  in  came  Mr  Wald- 
grave's  man  with  a  flat  and  final 
denial." 

All  the  odium  of  the  refusal  was 
laid  upon  the  young  lady  herself — 
"  She  could  not  like."  But  the  ser- 
vant averred  that  "  it  was  the  wicked 
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old  lady  that  had  wrought  it ;"  and 
whether  this  was  the  case  or  not, 
Symonds  was  willing  to  believe  that 
it  was  so.  With  a  show  of  pious  re- 
signation he  bows  under  the  stroke, 
as  "an  act  of  that  Infinite  Wisdom, 
who  knows  best  what  is  fittest  for 
them  that  serve  him."  "  And  thus," 
he  says  mournfully,  "  seeing  that  well- 
near  a  whole  year's  labour  has  vanish- 
ed like  a  shadow,  and  suddenly  fallen 
like  a  drop  of  wax  from  a  torch,  with- 
out noise,  and  without  honesty  in 
those  concerned  on  the  other  part,  in 
pensiveness  was  I  fain  to  shut  up  the 
day."  At  a  more  advanced  period 
he  says,  that  the  present  portion  of 
his  life  "  may  justly  be  accounted  one 
of  the  most  unhappy,  being  for  the 
most  part  mis-spent  in  idle  discourses, 
visitations,  and  issueless  cares  :  " 
which  time  he  would  afterwards 
"  gladly  have  redeemed  at  a  great 
rate !" 

A  momentary  gleam  of  hope  seemed 
to  break  forth  on  his  hearing  that  Mr 
DrueDrury  of  Riddlesworth,  who  had 
married  Jemima  Waldgrave's  sister, 
had  shown  a  disposition  to  befriend 
him,  and  had,  indeed,  "  spoken  in  his 
favour  very  earnestly."  lie  went 
over  to  call  upon  this  gentleman, 
whose  "library,  curious  pictures,  and 
armoury,"  excited  an  especial  degree 
of  his  admiration ;  and  he  also  re- 
ceived from  him  a  letter  "full  of 
sweetness  and  hope."  But  the  hope 
was  delusive,  and  "  the  letter  proved, 
alas,  only  a  compliment."  He  strove 
to  wean  himself  from  the  seductive 
day-dreams  in  which  he  had  so  long 
indulged  ;  contenting  himself  with 
a  fling  no  wand  then  at  "  the  inveterate 
malice,"  or  the  "  contrary  ends,"  of 
the  "  old  lady  mother."  Nevertheless, 
when  the  family  went  up  to  town  at 
the  commencement  of  term,  making 
their  resting-place  for  the  first  night 
at  Langham,  he  could  not  resist  the 
opportunity  which  was  offered  of  call- 
ing once  more  at  Lawford,  to  take  his 
final  leave. 

For  the  third  and  last  time,  then, 
Symonds  pursued  his  way  along  the 
vale  of  Dedham,  and  with  feelings 
somewhat  different  to  those  which  had 
possessed  him  before.  Mr  Waldgrave 
was  gone  to  Dedham  sermon,  Mistress 
Jemima  was  forbidden  to  come  down 
stairs,  and  the  only  person  visible  was 
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my  Lady  Bingham — cautious,  cold, 
and  civil.  He  did  not  now  "  conic  to 
sue  unto  her  humbly  ;''  and  therefore, 
although  they  had  much  discourse 
respecting  the  match,  "  it  was  all  to 
very  little  purpose."  The  chamber- 
maid, however,  whom  this  youthful 
diplomatist,  in  his  two  journeys  thither, 
had  made  his  friend,  assured  him 
that  her  young  mistress  "was  as  will- 
ing as  he  could  bo;"  and  that  "  the 
wicked  old  lady  had  kept  her  in  ;"  and 
that  she  had  "  so  far  gulled  the  old  man 
as  to  make  him  believe  that  his  daugh- 
ter was  unwilling,"  otherwise  it  would 
never  have  been  broken  oil'.  Hearing 
this,  Symonds  was  the  more  desirous 
to  seek  an  interview  with  the  young 
lady,  and  witfi  that  intent  he  stayed 
dinner,  "  hoping  she  would  come 
down."  But  "  all  would  not  do  ;  the 
old  fox  was  too  cunning  to  be  catch- 
ed."  As  soon,  therefore,  as  dinner 
was  ended,  he  took  a  formal  leave  of 
his  impracticable  hostess,  and  sullenly 
turned  his  back  upon  that  ''  good  and 
convenient"  mansion,  which  about 
three  months  before  he  had  pro- 
nounced to  be  "a  paradise  rather  than 
a  country-house." 

F,»r  some  time  after  his  arrival  in 
London  thedis.ippointment  was  brood- 
ed over  in  secret,  lit,-  had  u  neither 
clothes  to  go  abroad,  nor  the  face  to 
do  it,"  there  being  "  so  much  in- 
quiry about  the  match."  lie  ga- 
thered together  "  the  letters  which 
had  passed  to  and  fro  during  this  woo- 
ing time,"  and  u  they  were  many  in 
number."  He  resolved  that  it  should 
be  his  endeavour  "  to  make  a  true 
use  of  the  disappointment,  and  to  learn 
contentedness :  that  so,  like  the  wa- 
ters to  Xoah's  ark,  it  might  be  the 
means  to  make  his  thoughts  ascend 
higher,  even  to  that  holy  mountain 
in  which  dwells  all  true  happiness." 
He  sat  down  to  "Cooke's"  Reports, 
and  read  over  again  some  parts  of  Lit- 
tleton. He  desired  "wholly  to  forget 
the  naughty  lady  at  Lawford,  and  the 
business  itself."  He  pu/zlod  awhile 
over  "  a  letter  without  a  name,"  which 
some  one  had  addressed  to  him,  and 
14  he  dreamed,  as  it  were,  the  exposi- 
tion of  it  ;"  and  having  decided  in  his 
own  mind  that  it  was  written  by  Mr 
Waldgrave's  clerk,  he  laid  it  aside 
as  unworthy  of  further  notice. 

Yet  he  could  not  at  once  forget 
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44  the  gracious  Mistress  Jemima  ;"  for 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  poor  Mr  ^'aid- 
grave  being  u  carried  off  by  a  cold,"  it 
was  agreed  that  Paul  D'Kwes  should 
pay  his  addresses  to  the  widow,  and 
Svmonds  commence  again  his  old  suit 
with  the  daughter.  But  this  scheme 
also  proved  abortive,  and  hencefor- 
ward the  grapes  were  clearly  sour. 
The  match  was  discovered  to  be  "not 
so  much  to  be  desired,"  the  gentle- 
woman being  older  than  himself, 
41  which  in  process  of  time  would 
doubtless  have  bred  much  nauseating 
and  inconvenience." 

The  husband  eventually  fixed  upon 
by  Mistress  Jemima,  or  by  her  mo- 
ther in  her  behalf,  was  Mr  John 
Crewe,  the  son  and  heir  of  Sir  Thomas 
Crewe,  a  lawyer  of  some  distinction, 
and  the  nephew  of  that  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  who  was  removed  by  Charles 
I.  for  resisting  the  system  of  illegal 
loans  and  benevolences.  At  the  Re- 
storation, John  Crewe  was  created 
Baron  Crewe  of  Stene.  We  are  sorry, 
however,  to  be  obliged  to  state  that 
he  did  not  prove  a  very  indulgent  hus- 
band to  Mistress  Jemima,  and  that 
41  there  was  no  very  contented  life  be- 
tween them."  Symonds  informs  us 
that,  on  one  occasion,  when  he  went 
to  c^ll  upon  her  at  her  lodging  in  IIol- 
I'nrii,  having  heard  of  her  conjugal 
infelicity,  he  availed  himself  of  the 
opportunity  to  enlarge  upon  his  own 
good  fortune  in  that  respect ;  which  he 
did,  doubtless,  with  admirable  com- 
placence. He  admonished  her  to  re- 
member that  u  matches  are  decreed 
by  (Jod  in  heaven,  and  that  every 
married  person  ought  to  comfort  their 
minds  to  a  persuasion  that  their  own 
respective  wife  or  husband  is  the  best 
they  could  have  had."  u  Ay,"  replied 
the  unhappy  lady,  44  if  one  could  do 
so."  ^'hereupon  Symonds  proceeded 
to  remonstrate, showing  her  "  wherein 
she  ought  to  consider  herself  happy," 
and  sincerely  endeavouring  to  minister 
all  the  comfort  he  could.  But  in  conse- 
quence of  one  of  Mr  Crowe's  brothers 
and  a  cousin  coming  into  the  room,  he 
was  compelled  to  break  off  the  dis- 
course abruptly. 

Doubtless  he  had  succeeded  in  per- 
suading himself  that  Mistress  Jemima 
would  have  done  better  if  she  had 
married  Symonds  D'Kwes,  and  that 
Symonds  D'Kwes  had  done  better  by 
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not  marrying  Mistress  Jemima.  The 
lady  whom  he  eventually  secured  as 
his  wife  was  the  sole  heir-general  of 
the  ancient  race  of  Clopton,  and  de- 
scended, by  the  successive  marriages 
of  her  ancestors,  from  "the  female  in- 
heritriccs  of  many  great  and  ancient 
families."  Symonds  studied  her  gene- 
alogy until  he  grew  enraptured  there- 
with. The  deeper  he  dived  into  anti- 
quity, the  more  was  he  impressed  with 
the  value  of  his  prize.  He  found  in 
that  ancient  and  august  record  called 
Domcsdayr,  the  mention  of  one  William 
Peccatum,  or  Peche  ;  and  he  "  ga- 
thered strongly  "  that  his  little  girl  of 
fourteen— for  she  was  no  more  than 
fourteen  when  he  married  her — was 
that  Norman  warrior's  direct  repre- 
sentative. 

But  if  the  history  of  Mistress  Anne 
Clopton  and  her  ancestors  were 
illustrious,  the  history  of  Mistress 
Jemima  Waldgravo  and  her  descen- 
dants is  far  more  illustrious  ;  for  her 
blood  is  now  flowing  in  the  veins  of 
some  of  the  noblest  families  in  Eng- 
land. 

The  barony  conferred  upon  her 
husband  was  held  by  two  of  her  sons 
in  succession,  and  Nathanael  the 
younger  of  them  held  also  the  princely 
bishopric  of  Durham,  for  the  long 
period  of  fifty  years. 

Her  elder  son  Thomas,  the  second 
baron,  had  six.  daughters ;  one  of 
whom,  who  bore  the  name  of  Jemima, 
married  Henry,  the  last  duke  of  Kent 
ofthe  De  Grey  family.  This  Jemima's 
daughter  Amabel  married  the  Earl  of 
Breadalbane,  and  was  the  mother  of 
another  Jemima,  who  succeeded  as 
Marchioness  de  Grey  in  her  own 
right.  This  Marchioness  de  Grey 
married  the  Earl  of  Hardwickc,  and- 
was  the  mother  of  a  Mary  Jemima, 
who  married  Lord  Gran th am,  and 
through  whom  Jemima  Waldgravc  is 
the  ancestress  of  the  present  or  ex- 
pectant possessors  of  the  earldoms  of 
llipon,  De  Grey,  and  Cowper.  From 
Airmine,  another  daughter  of  Thomas 
the  second  Baron  Crewe,  are  descend- 
ed the  family  of  Cartwright  of  Aynho, 
and  the  present  Viscount  Chetwynd. 
From  Catharine,  a  third  daughter,  is 
descended  Sir  George  Crewe  of 
Caulk. 

But  Jemima  Waldgrave  had  also 
a  daughter,  Jemima,  who  mar- 
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ried  the  Earl  of  Sandwich ;  that 
gallant  commander  whose  ship  was 
burnt  in  the  great  sea-fight  of 
Solebay,  and  whose  body  was  drifted 
by  the  tide  to  Harwich.  This 
Jemima,  Countess  of  Sandwich,  is  the 
ancestress  of  a  noble  progeny.  Seven 
successive  Earls  of  Sandwich  are 
descended  from  her  through  her  eldest 
son  Edward.  Through  her  son 
Sidney  are  descended  the  numerous 
progeny  of  the  third  Earl  of  Bute, 
including  in  the  present  generation 
the  possessors  or  heirs- apparent  of 
the  baronies  of  Wharncliffe,  Congle- 
ton,  llatherton,  Stuart  de  llothesay, 
and  Stuart  de  Decies  ;  of  the  vis- 
county  of  Canning  ;  of  the  earldoms 
of  Harrowby,  llanfurly,  Portarling- 
ton,  Beverley,  and  Darnley  ;  of  the 
marquisates  of  Bute,  Drogheda,  and 
Watcrford  ;  besides  an  archbishop  of 
Armagh  in  the  last  generation.  In 
this  line  there  is  also  an  admixture  of 
the  Waldgrave  blood  with  that  of 
the  family  of  Buonaparte.  Through  her 
daughter  Anne,  Jemima  Countess  of 
Sandwich  is  the  ancestress  of  the  Earl 
of  Mount  Edgecumbe,  and  ofthe  pre- 
sent heir-apparent  of  the  earldom  of 
Brownlow.  And  lastly,  through  her 
daughter  Jemima,  who  married  Sir 
Philip  Carterct,  she  becomes  the 
ancestress  of  the  numerous  descen- 
dants of  the  first  Earl  of  Granville  : 
comprising  in  one  line  the  Earls  of 
Dysart ;  in  another  line  the  family  and 
descendants  of  the  first  Marquis  of 
Bath,  which  include  the  present  or 
expectant  possessors  ofthe  barony  of 
Carteret,  the  earldoms  of  Aylesford, 
Chesterfield,  Harwood,  Cawdor,  De- 
sart,  Dartmouth,  and  Ellesraere,  the 
marquisate  of  Bath,  and  the  duke- 
dom of  Buccleuch  ; — in  a  third  line  the 
family  of  the  first  Earl  Spencer, 
beginning  with  the  beautiful  Duchess 
of  Devonshire,  whose  descendants 
are  the  present  or  expectant  repre- 
sentatives of  the  dukedoms  of  Devon- 
shire, Leinster,  Argyle,  and  Suther- 
land, of  the  earldoms  of  Granville, 
Burlington,  and  Carlisle,  of  the  vis- 
county  of  Clifden,  and  of  the  baronies 
of  B  Ian  tyre  and  Rivers  ;  then  coming 
to  the  second  Earl  Spencer,  whose 
descendants  arc  the  present  Earl 
Spencer  and  Baron  Littleton  ;  and 
concluding  with  the  Lady  Henrietta 
Frances  Spencer,  the  mother  of  the 
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Earl  of  Besborongh,  tlio  Baron  de 
Mauley,  tlic  Baroness  Kinnaird,  and 
the  late  Lady  Caroline  Lamb. 

So  many  are  the  titled  families 
n«w  existing,  who  must  look  up  to 
"  the  gracious  Mistress  Jemima"  of 
Lawford  Hall  as  their  ancestress: 
their  descent  may  easily  be  traced 
with  the  aid  of  a  Peerage,  and  doubt- 
less many  others  of  her  illustrious 
descendants  remain  yet  undiscovered. 
The  Montagues,  of  which  family  the 
Earls  of  Sandwich  are  a  branch,  were 
so  marvellously  prolific  in  days  r-f 
yore,  that  when  Lord  Montagu  in  the 
reign  of  James  I.  was  endeavouring 
to  persuade  that  monarch  to  cut  olV 
the  entail  of  some  land  which  had 
been  granted  to  the  old  Lord  Chief- 
J ust ice,  his  grandfather,  with  remain- 
der to  the  Crown,  he  alleged  that  the 
descendants  of  the  Lord  Chief-Justice 
amounted  to  four  thousand  already. 
The  ancestral  name  of  Jemima  does 
not  come  down  so  nearly  to  the  pre- 
sent time  in  the  Montagu  branch,  as 
we  have  shown  to  have  been  the,  case 
in  the  branch  of  DC  Grey.  A  fifth 
in  regular  succession  occurs  in  the 
person  of  a  sister  of  the  first  Earl  of 
Granvillc,  who  played  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  political  world  under 
George  II.  There  was  also  a  Jemima, 
the  daughter  of  Charles  Montagu, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Jemima  Countess 
of  Sandwich,  who  married  Sir  Syd- 
ney Medows ;  but  she  died  without 
issue. 

In  concluding  this  tedious  history 
of  our  friend's  wooing,  we  may  ob- 
serve that,  at  a  subsequent  period,  the 
Lady  Bingham  acknowledged  that  all 
the  opposition  to  his  suit  had  origi- 
nated in  herself,  telling  Symonds, 
when  he  went  to  call  upon  her  in  her 
sickness,  that  he  dealt  forgivingly 
with  her,  "  as  Joseph  had  dealt  with 
his  brethren."  To  which  he  replied 
with  complacent  dignity—"  Why, 
madam,  should  enmity  between 
Christians  be  perpetual ;  especially 
since  that  which  you  intended  to  be 
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against  me,  is  turned  to  my  greater 
good  V"  And  we  may  also  observe, 
that  Lawford  Hall  is  still  in  existence, 
an  edifice  "good  and  convenient," 
as  it  first  appeared  to  the  enamoured 
youth  who  came  as  a  suitor  to  its 
young  Mistress ;  and  "  the  green 
before  tha  door"  is  little  changed 
since  he  stood  upon  it  to  take  leave 
of  the  family  after  his  first  visit. 
The  green  vale  of  Dedham,  however, 
with  its  meadows  and  its  mills,  so 
familiar  to  those  who  admire  the, 
landscapes  of  John  Constable,  is 
now  traversed  by  a  railway,  and  the 
train  now  sweeps  across  the  very  road 
on  which  tin;  family  coach  of  the 
"\Valdgraves  jogged  along  to  Dedham 
sermon.  The  monument  of  the  good- 
natured  Mr  Waldgrave,  "  who  mar- 
ried Dame  Sarah  Bingham,  and  by 
her  had  Jemima  who  married  John 
Lord  Crcwe  of  Stcne,"  as  well  as 
that  of  the  Dame  Sarah  Bingham 
herself,  may  be  seen  in  the  church  of 
Lawford  by  any  who  have  curiosity 
enough  to  search  for  them. 

Respecting  Symonds  D'Ewes  him- 
self, we  shall  not  trespass  on  our  read- 
ers' time  further  than  to  inform  them, 
that,  in  after-life,  he  tore  himself  for 
a  while  from  the  study  of  "  ancient 
records,  and  other  exotic  monuments 
of  the  past,"  which  he  regarded  as 
"  the  most  satisfying  and  ravishing 
parts  of  human  knowledge,"  in  order 
to  serve  his  country  as  a  member  of 
the  Long  Parliament ;  and  that,  be- 
sides supplying  the  House,  when  it 
was  needful,  with  precedents  on  ques- 
tions of  privilege  or  prerogative,  he  in- 
dulged them  with  sundry  set  speeches, 
of  which  one  was  upon  the  postscripts 
of  St  Paul's  Epistles  to  Timothy  and 
Titus,  and  another  upon  the  compara- 
tive antiquity  of  the  Universities  of 
Oxford  and  Cambridge.  He  died  in 
the  prime  of  life,  leaving  behind  him 
a  large  mass  of  manuscripts,  the  chief 
part  of  which  are  in  the  Harleian  Col- 
lection in  the  Library  of  the  British 
Museum. 
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IN  our  last  we  drew  a  portrait  of 
M.  de  Chateaubriand,  a  nobleman  and 
a.rnan  of  genius  of  the  olden  time  ;  and 
exhibited  in  favourable,  but  not  unde- 
served colours,  the  constancy  to  prin- 
ciple, and  fidelity  in  misfortune,  evinced 
by  one  trained  in  the  feelings  of  chivalry, 
and  yet  imbued  with  the  enlarged  ideas 
of  modern  times.  Chateaubriand  said 
that  he  was  "  democrat  du  coeur, 
mais  aristocrat  par  les  rnocurs  ; "  and 
such  is  generally  the  character  of 
exalted  genius,  when  educated  in  the 
lofty  feelings  of  aristocratic  descent. 
Ordinary  persons  adopt  implicitly 
whatever  impress  external  circum- 
stances, or  early  training  and  example, 
may  stamp  upon  their  nu'uds.  They 
grow  up  aristocrats  or  democrats 
according  to  circumstances,  or  the 
early  gifts  of  fortune.  But  great  and 
powerful  minds  think  for  themselves  ; 
they  rely  on  their  own  strength  alone, 
and  feel  a  natural  inclination  at  first 
to  resist  the  weight  of  authority,  and 
burst  the  trammels  in  which  the 
habits  of  society,  or  the  authority  of 
government,  have  bound  the  human 
soul.  It  is  the  feelings  of  chivalry, 
the  influence  of  high-born  beauty  on 
generous  minds,  or  the  lessons  of 
experience  and  the  reflections  of  an 
enlarged  philosophy,  which  make 
them  conservative.  M.  de  Chateau- 
briand was  an  example  of  the  first ; 
Mr  Burke  of  the  second. 

In  the  present  Number  we  pro- 
pose to  exhibit  and  examine  the 
thoughts  of  a  man  of  a  different 
stamp.  M.  Ledru  Ilollin  presents  as 
favourable  a  picture  as  can  be  desired 
of  La  jeune  France — that  powerful 
body  which  has  overturned  two  suc- 
cessive Bourbon  dynasties,  convulsed 
every  monarchy  in  Western  Europe, 
and  even  disturbed  the  gentle  sway 
of  a  constitutional  monarch  in  Eng- 
land. He  is  confessedly  their  leader : 
he  shared  with  Lamartine  the  iirst- 
fruits  of  popular  insurrection  ;  and  has 
since  been  driven  to  the  hospitable 


shores  of  Britain,  to  seek  an  asylum 
from  the  effects  of  an  abortive  rebel- 
lion, of  which  he  was  the  head,  against 
the  Government  which  he  himself  had 
established.  His  talents  are  un- 
doubted :  he  could  not  have  attained 
the  position  he  has  if  it  had  been 
otherwise ;  and  abundant  proof  of 
them — even  in  matters  in  which  we 
most  dissent  from  his  opinions — will 
be  found  in  the  sequel  of  this  essay. 
He  has  recently  published  a  book 
entitled  La  Decadence  (F  Angleterre, 
which  lias  created  a  considerable  sen- 
sation in  London,  not  only  from  the 
vehement  and  uncompromising  nature 
of  the  views  which  he  has  advanced, 
but  from  the  importance  they  derive  as 
embodying  the  feelings,  and  express- 
ing the  opinions,  of  so  powerful  and 
energetic  a  party  in  France  as  that 
•which  has  adopted  him  for  its  leader. 
These  opinions  become  the  more  im- 
portant from  the  circumstance  of  their 
proceeding  from  the  only  party,  in  the 
National  Assembly  of  that  country, 
which  did  not  burst  forth  in  tumultuous 
applause  when  the  recent  recall  of  the 
French  ambassador  from  London  was 
announced.  It  is  of  some  importance 
to  ascertain,  amidst  the  growing  cold- 
ness or  ill-disguised  aversion  of  the 
Northern  Powers,  what  are  the  feel- 
ings entertained  towards  us  by  the 
only  allies  whom  the  foreign  policy  of 
the  last  twenty  years  has  cultivated  in 
continental  Europe. 

It  might  reasonably  have  been  ex- 
pected, if  Astrrea  has  not  left  her  last 
footsteps  on  the  earth,  that  this  party 
should  be  eminently  favourable  to  the 
British  nation,  which  lias,  through 
every  phase  of  its  progress,  been  in  a 
peculiar  manner  the  friend  of  freedom 
in  France.  If  it  still  exists  at  all  in 
that  country,  it  is  entirely  owing  to 
the  moderation  and  favour  shown  to 
it,  from  first  to  last,  by  the  British 
nation  and  Government.  It  is  hard  to 
say  whether  this  moderation  and  fa- 
vour have  been  most  exhibited  in  pro- 
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sperity  or  adversity — in  the  periods 
of  national  disaster  or  tlie  moments 
of  national  triumph.  When  the  Duke 
of  Brunswick  invaded  Champngne  in 
1702,  and  fifteen  hundred  Prus.-ian 
hussars  put  to  flight,  as  Dnmonricr 
informs  us  they  did,  the  whole  llvpnb- 
liean  army  —  when  the  barrier  for- 
tresses were  all  past,  and  France,  on 
the  admission  of  the  Republican  histo- 
rians, was  within  a  hair's -breadth  of 
destruction,  the  English  Government 
preserved  a  strict  neutrality  :  it  did 
not  interfere,  when,  by  a  single  hos- 
tile demonstration,  they  might  have 
ended  the  contest,  and  terminated  the 
hostility  of  four  centuries.  When 
England  was  drawn,  by  the  alarming 
progress  of  the  Republican  arms  in 
Belgium,  and  the  open  encourage- 
ment given  by  the  Republican  Govern- 
ment to  the  revolutionists  in  this 
country,  most  reluctantly  into  the 
conte.-t ;  when  Mr  Pitt  was  compelled 
to  light,  witli  much  the  same  feelings, 
says  Mr  Wilberforce,  "  as  a  con- 
scientious father  of  a  family  is  forced 
into  a  duel,"  the  cause  of  real  freedom 
in  France  derived  more  benefit  from 
the  hostility  of  England  than  she 
could  ever  have  done  from  her  friend- 
ship :  she  saved  her  from  herself;  she 
combated  France  only  when  France 
had  abjured  even  the  semblance  of 
freedom,  and  was  striving  to  rivet  on 
other  nations  the  chains  which  she 
had  already  firmly  fastened  on  herself. 
She  extinguished  a  despotism  which 
the  Great  Republic  had  shown  herself 
unable  to  throw  off — she  gave  her  the 
freedom  of  the  Restoration,  the  only 
period  dining  her  long  annals  when 
real  liberty  has  existed  in  France. 
.She  did  more.  When  her  capital  was 
in  her  power — when  the  English  sen- 
tinels mounted  guard  at  the  Tuile- 
ries — when  an  irresistible  force  of 
eight  hundred  thousand  men  occupied 
France,  she  opposed  its  partition,  ve- 
hemently pressed  on  the  Allied  coun- 
cils by  Austria  and  1'russia,  and  re- 
stored the  power  which  had  halved 
Prussia,  reft  a  third  from  Austria, 
seized  Spain,  Portugal,  Flanders,  and 
Italy,  and  brought  her  territory  al- 
most to  within  sight  of  the  Russian 
frontier  on  the  Niemen,  undiminished 
to  its  ancient  race  of  princes. 

England  has  further  shown  that  it 
was  from  the  inherent  partiality  of  a 
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free  country  towards  a  constitutional 
monarchy,  or  the  moderation  which 
sometimes  forms  the  accompaniment, 
and  is  always  the  greatest  ornament 
of  strength,  and  not  from  any  blind 
fondness  for  the  Bourbon  race,  that 
she  acted  with  this  dignified  restraint 
in  the  moment  of  victory.  When 
Charles  X.  was  overthrown — when 
Polignac  feebly  attempted  to  do 
what  Marshal  Soult  afterwards  effec- 
tually did — the  British  (iovernment 
was  the  first  to  recognise  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Barricades.  When  Rus- 
sia and  Prussia  were  preparing  to  in- 
vade France,  in  order  to  put  down  the 
Government  of  Louis  Philippe,  it  was 
her  alliance  which  averted  the  dan- 
ger, and  saved  France  from  a  third 
visit  of  the  Cossacks  to  Paris.  When 
Louis  Philippe  himself  experienced  the 
hostility  of  that  volatile  people  ;  when 
Gui/ot  was  overthrown,  and  the  Or- 
leans family  driven  into  a  melancholy 
exile,  England  was  again  the  first  to 
recognise  the  infant  republic.  It  is 
her  steady  friendship  which  has  a 
fourth  'time  saved  the  French  from 
destruction,  by  averting  the  invasion 
of  the  Northern  Powers — which  they 
had,  in  the  first  tumult  of  revolution, 
no  means  of  resisting  ;  and  it  is  her 
avowed  support  and  alliance  which 
has  hitherto  preserved  Europe  from 
the  scourge  of  a  general  war,  only  the 
more  formidable  from  popular  pas- 
sions and  enthusiasm  being  super- 
added,  in  the  Fatherland,  to  the  old 
and  deep-rooted  seeds  of  national  hos- 
tility. 

What  return  has  the  extreme 
republican  party  made  for  so  long 
and  unbroken  a  series  of  obligations, 
coeval  with  the  first  birth  of  freedom 
in  France,  and  continued  down  to 
the  present  moment  of  perilous 
triumph  to  republican  principles? 
We  anxiously  turn  to  the  work  of 
M.  Ledru  Rollin,  for  an  exposition  of 
the  feelings  of  gratitude,  the  warm 
and  heartfelt  acknowledgment  of  obli- 
gation, which  are  felt  towards  a  country 
which  has  abandoned  all  its  old 
principles,  and  all  but  forfeited  the 
support  of  its  old  allies,  from  a 
feeling  of  sympathy  towards  nascent 
republicanism  in  the  neighbouring 
country.  Our  readers  will  soon  see 
how  warm  and  ardent  the  feelings 
are,  and  what  cordial  support  we 
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may  expect,  in  any  national  crisis, 
from  the  attachment  of  our  new  allies 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

M.  Ledru  Kollin  is  an  energetic 
and  able  writer,  as  well  as  orator ; 
and  as  our  language  towards  him 
will  not  ahvays  be  that  of  panegyric, 
we  gladly  commence  our  survey 
with  the  brilliant  sketch  which  he 
has  given,  in  the  outset  of  his  work, 
of  the  present  state  arid  extent  of  the 
British  empire  : — • 

"  Who  can  deny  that  England,  since 
the  date  of  the  Act  of  Navigation,  has 
acquired  the  dominion  of  the  seas,  and 
that  her  naval  power,  warlike  or  mer- 
chant, is  now  the  first  in  the  world  I 

"  Who  can  deny  that  England,  in 
an  industrial  and  manufacturing  point 
of  view,  lias  become,  under  its  former 
policy,  the  first  in  the  world,  and  the 
chief  moving  power,  the  universal  agent, 
the  sovereign  people  of  credit,  circula- 
tion, and  commerce  ? 

"  Who  can  deny  that  British  agricul- 
ture, on  an  equal  extent  and  quality  of 
soil,  gives  a  greater  return  for  the 
labour  of  the  husbandman,  than  lands 
the  most  furrowed  by  the  plough  or 
favoured  by  the  sun  ? 

"  Who  can  deny  that  the  British  Isles — 
two  miserable  little  spots,  when  looked 
at  on  the  map  of  the  world — have  for 
centuries  taken  their  place  among  the 
greatest  empires,  and  obtained  an  illus- 
trious place  in  the  history  of  the  powers 
of  the  earth  1 

"  You  might  as  well  deny  the  exist- 
ence of  the  sun  as  deny  any  of  these 
things.  To  overwhelm  any  audacious 
comparisons,  England  has  only  to  ex- 
hibit its  fleets,  its  harbours,  its  domains, 
its  banks,  its  manufactories,  its  iron 
founderies,  its  markets,  its  docks,  its 
arsenals,  its  girdle  of  colonies  and 
fortresses  encircling  the  globe, — com- 
posing an  empire  larger  than  ever 
obeyed  the  laws  of  Rome. 

"  To  speak  only  of  its  metropolis. 
What  marvels  those  riches  accumulated 
between  the  two  banks  of  the  Thames, 
peopled  by  a  forest  of  masts,  and  which 
almost  superhuman  activity  incessantly 
presses  and  agitates !  Here  are  to  be 
seen  deep  and  spacious  docks,  the  ample 
bosom  of  which  no  breath  of  wind  ever 
agitates,  and  in  which  every  vessel  of 
every  nation,  from  the  gigantic  three- 
decker  to  the  Chinese  junk,  finds  its 
allotted  place,  and '  where  all  the  flags 
of  the  earth  lie  side  by  side,  as  in  the 
common  emporium  of  nations.  There 
the  tributes  of  every  nation  of  the  world 
are  arranged  in  perfect  order,  in  gigantic 


magazine?,  constituting  of  themselves  an 
entire  city. 

"  Here  are  dockyards,  dry  docks,  forge 
and  iron  works,  where,  under  the  ham- 
mer and  the  flame,  steel  and  iron  are 
twisted  into  a  thousand  fantastic  forms. 
Industry  labours  at  everything :  and  yet 
all  this,  great  as  it  is,  is  as  nothing  com- 
pared to  the  works  at  Birmingham,  Man- 
chester, Sheffield,  Leeds,  Merthyr-Tidvil, 
and  in  Lanarkshire.  In  the  midst  of  the 
din,  the  clang,  the  volumes  of  smoke,  the 
oceans  of  flame,  which  mark  these  astonish- 
ing scenes,  you  would  suppose  that  the 
fable  of  the  Titans  has  come  to  pass,  and 
that  giants  of  a  rebel  race  are  preparing 
to  scale  the  heavens. 

"  Farther  on  the  eye  is  fatigued,  the 
mind  turns  round  at  the  immensity  of  the 
circulation  which  is  perpetually  going 
forward.  From  one  of  the  bridges  over 
the  Thames,  you  behold  frcm  the  midst 
of  an  atmosphere  of  smoke  hundreds  of 
vessels,  which  pass  and  repass  under  your 
feet,  docile  and  obedient  to  direction  like 
so  many  human  beings  ;  at  one  moment 
almost  rivalling  the  railway  train  in  speed, 
at  another  stopping  at  the  hand  of  a  child; 
racing  with  each  other,  and  yet  steady  to 
their  object  ;  approaching,  but  never 
touching  ;  ploughing  through  the  waves 
with  their  wings  of  flame,  seeming  to 
caress  where  a  single  touch  would  be 
death  !  In  the  city  itself,  thousands  of 
chariots  and  waggons,  of  omnibuses, 
drawn  by  powerful  horses,  of  carriages 
darting  at  speed  through  the  throng,  all 
passing  and  repassing,  crossing,  inter- 
mingling, and  yet  never  coming  into 
collision — so  experienced  and  wary  are  the 
hands  which  guide  them.  Meanwhile,  on, 
the  foot  pavements,  a  countless  multitude 
of  people,  intent  on  busincs?,  amusement, 
or  pleasure,  incessantly  pours  along  ; 
and  this  is  the  same  from  the  West  India 
Docks  to  the  West  End  parks,  from  Black- 
wall  to  the  splendid  squares  of  Belgravia 
and  Hyde  Park,  which  form  the  brilliant 
girdle  of  that  scene  of  toil  and  labour,  as 
the  Elysian  fields  do  the  realms  of  Tar- 
tarus. Never  has  a  people  in  the  mate- 
rial world  developed  its  industry  on  such 
a  scale  of  immeasurable  grandeur.  Ths 
pen  cannot  describe  the  animation  of  its 
harbours,  the  activity  of  its  commercial 
and  manufacturing  cities,  the  extent  of 
its  rural  industry.  Figures  alone  care 
convey  an  idea  of  its  immensity. 

"  Great  Britain,  which  is  only  two 
hundred  leagues  long,  and  the  soil  of 
which  is  far  from  rivalling  in  riches  tho> 
plains  of  Lombardy  or  Aragon,  yields 
annually  to  the  labour  of  the  husband- 
man a  revenue  of  above  £140,000,000 
sterling  :  an  income,  great  as  it  is,  which 
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is  almost  doubled  by  the  value  of  similar 
productions  in  its  dependencies  and 
colonies. 

"Its  industry,  commerce,  and  manu- 
facture* yield  a  revenue  superior  to  that 
magnificent  land  estate  :  tliank.s  to  its 
inexhaustible  mines,  to  its  natural  riches, 
to  its  admirable  system  of  internal  com- 
munications, conducted  by  eighty-six 
canals,  and  seventy  lines  of  railway. 
In  all,  the  general  income  of  the  British 
empire  exceeds  twelve  milliards  of  francs, 
or  nearly  £.100,000.000  sterling. 

"  Its  power  among  the  nations  is  ren- 
dered manifest  by  the  number  and  great- 
ness of  its  fleets  and  dominions.  In 
Europe  it  possesses,  besides  the  lesser 
islands  which  adjoin  fireat  Britain  and 
Ireland,  Heligoland,  Gibraltar,  Malta, 
and  the  Ionian  islands  :  in  Asia,  llin- 
dostan,  with  its  tributary  states  ;  Ceylon, 
and  its  forced  allies  in  Scinde  and  the 
I'unjaub — that  is.  almost  an  entire  world  : 
in  Africa,  Sierra  Leone  with  its  depen- 
dencies ;  the  Isle  of  France,  Fernando  I'o, 
the  Cape,  and  St  Helena  :  in  America, 
Upper  and  Lower  Canada,  the  West 
Indies,  Bermuda,  Newfoundland,  and  all 
the  lesser  provinces  of  North  America  : 
in  Oceania,  the  whole  of  New  Holland  and 
New  Zealand,  Norfolk  Island  and  New 
Caledonia.  These  united  territories  con- 
tain a  hundred  and  fifty  millions  of 
inhabitants, including  the  twenty-eight  of 
the  British  isles. 

"  As  to  its  commercial  marine,  two 
facts  are  sufficient  to  make  its  immensity 
known.  It  has  nearly  thirty  thousand 
vessels,  including  those  propelled  by 
steam,  besides  eight  thousand  in  the 
colonies  ;  and  in  a  single  year  it  exports 
more  than  £28,<KIO,0()0  cotton  goods—  an 
amount,  for  a  single  article,  greater  than 
the  whole  export  of  the  manufactures  of 
France  for  everything  put  together."— 
I.  l-.S. 

"  Sncb,"  says  Ledrn  Rollin,  "  is 
England  at  first  sitjlit. ."  He  then  pro- 
roods  to  detail  what  England  is  at 
second  sight,  on  a  nearer  examina- 
tion ;  and  then  he  finds  as  mneh  to 
blame  and  to  reprobate,  as  in  the  first 
instance  he  did  to  praise  and  admire. 
We  shall  immediately  proceed  to 
examine  what  lie  advances  in  these 
respects  more  in  detail,  and  point  out 
what  is  true,  and  what  is  false,  in  his 
energetic  description.  In  the  mean 
time,  the  first  observation  suggested  is, 
how  extraordinary  it  is  that  a  writer 
of  his  power  and  information  should 
not  see  that  it  is  utterly  impossible  that 
a  country  which  has  achieved  such 
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wonderful  things — which  has  reared 
so  mighty  a  dominion  —  should  be- 
altogether  on  a  wrong  track,  and  be, 
made  up  only  of  institutions  fatal  to 
human  felicity,  and  destructive  of  the. 
human  character.  Prosperity  and 
greatness  in  the  long  run,  even  in  tlm* 
world,  arc  never  the  reward  of 
treachery  and  cunning ;  the  vast 
fabric  of  national  power  is  never  built 
up  on  the  foundation  of  Government 
oppression  and  general  misery. 
Military  power  may  for  a  time,  or 
even  fora  generation,  ell'ect  surprising 
conquests,  and  wrench,  by  the  force  of 
military  execution,  vast  sums  out  of 
the  conquered  territories.  Such  were 
the  ruthless  sweeps  of  Sesostris  and 
Alexander  in  ancient,  of  Timour, 
Genghis  Khan, Charlemagne, and  Na- 
poleon in  modern  times.  But  of  how 
long  duration  were  the  empires  thus 
built  upon  oppression,  watered  by 
tears,  cemented  by  suffering?  Did 
any  of  them  survive  the  conqueror 
who  created  them  ?  Did  they  not  each 
fall  the  moment  his  iron  arm  ceased  to 
uphold  the  mighty  fabric,  or  even 
during  his  own  lifetime,  before  the 
aroused  indignation  of  mankind  ? 
Were  wealth  and  lasting  national 
strength  ever  purchased  but  by  pro- 
tected industry  ?  Was  wide-extended 
dominion  ever  the  reward  but  of  a 
protective  and  paternal  government  ? 
It  is  on  the  affections  of  its  subjects 
that  every  government  must  depend, 
whether  monarchical,  aristocratic,  or 
democratic.  If  the  British  rule  in 
India  has  been  nothing  but  that  of 
oppression,  extortion,  and  injustice 
— as  Ledru  Rollin  says  it  has— how  has 
it  happened  that  it  has  continually 
grown  and  strengthened  for  an  entire 
century,  till  it  has  come  to  embrace 
a  hundred  millions  of  men,  though 
the  military  European  force  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Company  has  never 
reached  thirty  thousand  soldiers?  If 
British  diplomacy  and  external  con- 
duct has  been  nothing  but  a  tissue  of 
treachery,  perfidy, and  aggression,  how 
has  it  happened  that  it  has  not  long 
since  roused  the  universal  indig- 
nation of  mankind,  and  produced, 
like  the  ambition  of  Napoleon  in. 
Europe,  a  universal  combination  to- 
overturn  it?  These  considerations 
are  so  obvious,  that  they  force  them- 
selves on  the  mind  the  moment  tho- 
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declamations  of  Ledra  Roliin,  and  his 
school  of  politicians,  now  the  only  allies 
wliom  our  foreign  policy  has  left  us  on 
the  Continent,  are  taken  into  consider- 
ation. 

But  to  descend  to  particulars,  and 
examine  the  grounds  on  which  the 
lied  Republican's  succeeding  condem- 
nation of  British  policy  and  institutions 
is  founded,  let  us  commence  with 
the  conduct  of  England  in  the  outset 
of  the  Revolutionary  war : — 

"  Officially,"  says  our  author,  "  in  its 
public  acts  and  its  international  relations, 
the  English  Government  did  not  at  that 
period  assume  an  aggressive  attitude. 
No  open  attack  was  made  on  the  indepen- 
dence of  our  nation,  or  the  exercise  of  its 
.sovereignty  —  the  constitutional  spirit  in 
England  was  favourable  to  us,  and  the 
sympathies  of  the  people  were  on  our 
side.  Public  opinion,  therefore,  would 
not  have  permitted  an  open  declaration 
of  hostility,  far  less  a  raising  of  bucklers, 
against  a  revolution  which  recalled  to  old 
England  the  struggle  for  its  own 
liberties.  Thus  William  Pitt,  the  first 
minister  of  the  crown,  who  afterwards 
was  the  leader  against  the  Revolution, 
took  especial  care  at  first  to  conceal  his 
animosity,  and  avoid  irritating  the  spirit 
of  independence  in  his  country,  by  a  de- 
claration of  his  sentiments.  He  prepared 
his  measures  in  secret,  by  organising  in 
the  shade  the  conspiracy  of  calumnies. 

"  The  ablest  writers  in  the  country 
were  hired  and  brigaded  for  the  purpose 
of  that  propagandism  ;  and  every  day 
these  public  and  paid  calumniators  in- 
vented a  new  falsehood,  a  fresh  crime 
directed  against  the  ideas  or  leaders  of 
the  Revolution  ;  while  the  press,  the 
pamphlets,  and  the  clubs,  spread  far  and 
wide  their  atrocious  calumnies.  The 
English  Government  ordered  its  consuls, 
its  spies,  its  diplomatists,  to  sound  the 
alarm  on  the  Continent.  It  caused  the 
discords  which  divided  its  strength  to 
cease  ;  appeased  the  quarrel  of  Sweden 
and  Russia,  of  Turkey  and  Austria,  and 
united  all  the  powers  in  one  league;  re- 
called its  fleets  from  India,  spread  revolt 
among  our  colonies,  chained  Spain  and 
Holland  to  its  standards,  and,  by  means 
of  its  ambassador  at  Naples,  Lord  Elgin, 
the  main-spring  of  the  coalition,  brought 
about  the  treaty  of  Pavia,  the  Partition 
Treaty,  and  arranged  the  famous  conven- 
tion of  Pilnitz,  which  stirred  in  their 
graves  the  bones  of  our  fathers." — I.  155. 

Now  this  passage  affords  a  fail- 
example  of  the  way  in  which,  in  the 


face  of  acknowledged  and  incontest- 
able facts,  the  spirit  of  party  perverts 
and  falsifies  the  real  view  of  things. 
Unable  to  deny  that,  during  the  first 
and  eventful  year  of  the  war — when 
France,  pierced  to  the  heart  by  the 
army  of  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  was, 
on  the  admission  of  its  general  Du- 
mourier,  "  within  a  hair's-breadth  of 
destruction  " — the  British  Cabinet 
maintained  a  strict  neutrality,  and 
that,  when  they  were  drawn  into  the 
Avar,  it  was  entirely  by  the  murder 
of  the  King,  and  the  seizure  of  the 
Government  by  a  sanguinary  and  am- 
bitious democracjT — who  invaded  Flan- 
ders, menaced  Holland,  and  began 
open  war,  by  their  declaration  of  19th 
November  1792,  against  all  estab- 
lished governments — these  partisans 
assert  that  it  was  Mr  Pitt  Avho 
in  secret  did  the  whole  !  It  was  he 
who  appeased,  as  with  an  enchanter's 
wand,  the  jealousies  and  discord  of 
the  Continent — who  arrayed  them  all 
in  a  coalition  against  France.  His 
apparent  moderation  in  1792  was 
only  a  feint,  to  gain  time  till  the  pro- 
per moment  for  action  had  arrived. 
Mr  Burke  and  Dr.  Marsh  were  the 
hired  calumniators  of  the  Revolution  ! 
Nothing  is  allowed  to  the  crimes  of 
the  Revolution  itself — nothing  to  the 
natural  horror  of  mankind  at  the 
crimes  of  the  10th  August,  and  the 
massacre  in  the  prisons  in  September — 
nothing  to  the  inevitable  terror  of  all 
established  governments  at  the  growth 
of  a  power  which,  by  public  procla- 
mation, invited  all  their  subjects  to 
rebellion,  and  promised  them  the 
right  hand  of  fraternity  if  they  did  so. 
It  was  Mr  Pitt  that  did  the  whole  ! 
Does  not  Ledru  Roliin  see  that,  if  it 
had  really  been  true  that  one  man 
and  one  country  did  all  those  marvel- 
lous things,  it  is  the  highest  possible 
proof  of  the  wisdom  of  the  Govern- 
ment, and  admirable  nature  of  the 
institutions,  which  had  given  that  man 
and  that  country  so  great  an  ascen- 
dency ? 

France,  according  to  him,  did  no- 
thing all  this  time  to  awaken  the 
jealousies  or  provoke  the  hostility  of 
the  Allied  Powers. 

"  France  meanwhile,  neither  in  its 
Revolution  nor  its  propagandism,did  any- 
thing to  provoke  the  hostility  of  Eng- 
land. In  place  of  being  hostile  to  a 
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people  whom  it  regarded  as  its  precursor 
in  the  cause  of  revolution,  it  had  solicited 
it.-*  moral  alliance,  provoked  its  sympa- 
thies; and  the  Government  at  Paris  never 
ceased  to  protest  at  the  foreign  office  its 
loyal  and  pacific  intentions,  overlooking 
even  the  public  injuries  it  had  sustained 
in  the  person  of  its  ambassador  in  Lon- 
don."--!. 158. 

And  this  assertion  is  made  at  the 
very  time  that  it  is  notorious,  to  every 
tyro  in  European  history,  that  France 
opened  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt 
in  direct  violation  of  the  treaty  of 
1618  ;  openly  made  preparations  for 
the  invasion  of  Holland;  ove:ran 
Flanders  ;  and  menaced  England,  by 
speeches  in  the  Convention,  with  the 
descent  of  50,000  bonnets  run  yes  on 
the  coast  of  Sussex,  who  would  de- 
throne the  oligarchy  which  now 
threatened  the  liberties  of  both  coun- 
tries. 

'•  No  sooner  was  the  war  declared  than 
Pitt  opened  the  maritime,  campaign, 
by  giving  orders  to  all  his  admirals  to 
'  burn,  sink,  or  destroy  '  all  the  French 
vessels  which  they  might  meet.  He 
forced  Spain,  the  Two  Sicilies,  and  Por- 
tugal to  join  the  coalition;  lie  determined 
Russia,  und  tin'  ^tadthold,i-  of  lloll'ind 
rccel  ceil  from  It  in  hn  ml  A'500,000  to  join 
the  Allies  with  its  fleets.  Denmark,  Ge- 
noa, and  Switzerland,  having  resisted,  were 
subjected  to  British  insults.  Tuscany, 
which  was  desirous  to  have  remained 
neuter,  was  drawn  in  behind  Austria  to 
the  general  assault." — 1.  lo'U. 

In  this  passage  there  are  nearly  as 
many  falsehoods  as  lines.  Russia,  it 
is  notorious,  did  not  join  the  coalition 
till  171H);  and  its  troops,  under  Su war- 
roll',  first  appeared  in  the  field  in  July 
of  that  year.  The  Stadtholder  got 
nothing,  and  the  whole  subsidies,  of 
every  description,  paid  by  (Jreat  Bri- 
tain in  that  year  were  only  £1, 500.000. 
No  attack  whatever  was  made  on 
Denmark,  Genoa,  or  Swit/.erland, 
either  by  the  British  or  their  allies,  in 
that  year,  or  for  six  years  afterwards. 

"  In  1807  the  English  Government  bom- 
barded and  burnt,  in  the  face  of  Europe, 
in  defiance  of  all  law,  of  all  honour,  Co- 
penhagen and  its  fleet,  because  Denmark 
refused  to  lend  itself  to  the  hatred  with 
which  it  was  inspired  towards  France. 

"  In  ItiOil  it  refused  the  exchange  of 
the  Spanish  prisoners,  its  allies,  against 
the  French  prisoners  dying  in  its  hulks, 
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and  cast  wide  on  the  elements  six  thou- 
sand Austrian?,  Prussians,  and  Bavari- 
aus,  whom  it  would  no  longer  nourish  in 
its  prisons." — I.  17t)'. 

Not  a  word  of  the  secret  article  in 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  by  which  it  was 
stipulated  that,  within  three  months 
after  its  date,  1'ortupal  and  Denmark 
were  to  be  summoned  to  join  the 
coalition  against  England,  and,  if  they 
refused,  to  be  compelled  by  force — 
a  step  which  was  actually  adopted 
against  Portugal  by  .Junot's  expedi- 
tion, and  only  prevented  at  Copen- 
hagen by  the  English.  Not  a  word 
of  Napoleon's  refusal  to  exchange 
British  prisoners  against  French, 
although  we  had  ninety  thousand  <  f 
theirs,  and  they  had  only  thirty 
thousand  of  ours.  As  to  the  story 
of  the  Austrian  and  Bavarian  pri- 
soners, it  is  an  entire  fabrication. 

When  such  arc  the  ludicrous  mis- 
statements,  the  enormous  inaccura- 
cies, not  to  use  a  harsher  expression, 
with  which  the  work  before  us 
abounds  in  matters  connected  with 
European  history — and  on  which, 
therefore,  a  Frenchman  should  be  as 
well  informed  as  an  Englishman — it 
may  readily  be  supposed  that,  in 
matters  more  peculiarly  belonging  to 
the  domestic  concerns  or  colonial 
conduct  of  this  country,  he  is  still 
more  envenomed  in  his  language, 
inflamed  in  his  ideas,  and  inaccurate 
in  hi."  statements  of  matters  of  fact. 
Of  the  spirit  with  which  he  ap- 
proaches this  part  of  his  subject,  the 
following  passage  will  give  an  idea  : — 

"  The  earth  is  wide,  and  the  English- 
man has  planted  his  foot  everywhere. 
Well  !  from  the  Channel  of  St  George  to 
the  river  of  Canton,  from  the  Euphrates 
and  the  Ganges  to  the  Baltic,  search  for 
a  nation,  a  race,  which  will  bear  witness 
before  its  gods  to  the  honour  of  Eng- 
land !  Seek  fur  a  coast,  an  isle,  a  har- 
bour, that  it  has  not  disquieted,  burnt, 
ravaged.  Will  you  find  on  the  whole 
face  of  the  globe—  not  a  tributary  govern- 
ment, it  has  them  in  abundance— but  an 
alliance  springing  from  the  heart,  a 
fraternal  relation,  if  it  is  not  among  the 
lied  Savages,  whom  it  lias  so  often  bri- 
gaded against  the  civilised  nations  in  its 
American  wars  !  No  ;  England  has  no 
sisters  among  the  nations.  She  counts 
her  vassals  by  millions,  her  subjects 
or  pupils  by  hundred  thousands  ;  but 
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friends  she  has  none.     England  is  alone, 
a  vulture  in  her  eyrie." — I.  178. 

That  England  has  few  allies  in 
Europe  at  this  time — none  sincerely 
so,  indeed,  it  is  said,  but  Ledru 
Rollin's  friends  the  Red  Republicans 
of  Paris— is  unfortunately  too  true. 
But  that  is  not  because  our  foreign 
policy  of  late  years  has  been  EwjUsh, 
but  because  it  has  been  un-Enylish  \ 
because,  swept  away  by  the  contagion 
of  French  democracy,  we  have  aban- 
doned all  our  former  principles,  and 
alienated  all  our  former  friends  ;  be- 
cause we  have  sacrificed  everything  to 
win  the  regard  of  Ledru  Rollin  and  his 
associates,  who  being  now  driven,  by 
the  convulsions  they  have  brought 
about  in  their  own  country,  to  seek 
an  asylum  on  the  hospitable  shores 
of  Britain,  make  this  return  for  hav- 
ing been  saved  from  the  destruction 
which,  but  for  us,  they  would  have 
brought  on  themselves.  The  time 
was,  Avhcn  the  policy  of  Old  England 
prevailed,  that  we  had  plenty  of 
allies ;  and  Ledru  Rollin  and  his 
party  are  the  last  men  who  can  deny 
this  with  any  show  of  reason,  since 
they  represent  England  as  so  power- 
ful in  alliances,  that,  by  its  single 
influence,  without  the  slightest  aid 
from  propagandist!),  aggression,  or 
menacing  attitude  on  the  part  of 
France,  it  succeeded  in  arraying  all 
the  Continental  powers  in  a  cordial 
league  against  the  Great  Republic. 

When  Ledru  Rollin  comes  to  par- 
ticulars, to  justify  this  sweeping  con- 
demnation, he  exaggerates  or  falsifies  to 
so  extraordinary  a  degree  that  it  alter- 
nately excites  a  smile  at  his  ignorance, 
and  a  sigh  that  revolutions  should 
at  times  bring  up  such  prejudiced 
and  ill-informed  persons  to  the  di- 
rection of  public  affairs.  Take,  as  an 
example,  his  account  of  the  conduct 
of  England  to  Canada  on  the  sup- 
pression of  Papineau's  rebellion,  in 
1837. 

"  I  will  not  speak  of  the  glorious 
deeds  of  England  in  Canada,  that  great 
and  noble  colony,  which  our  fathers 
called  '  American  France,'  and  which 
England  wrested  from  us,  shred  by 
shred,  thanks  to  a  long  series  of  perfidies. 
Certes,  if  I  were  to  mention  that  infamous 
treaty  in  17G3,  by  which  Louis  XV. 
abandoned  twenty  thousand  Canadians, 
I  could  on  that  distant  shore,  as  in  Ire- 


land and  the  Indies,  collect  thousands  of 
testimonies  to  England's  shameless  con- 
fiscations and  atrocious  vengeance.  I 
might  recount  the  abominable  confisca- 
tions of  lands  declared  vacant,  to  enrich 
particular  families  ;  and  the  acts  of  the 
Government  and  its  satraps,  personified 
by  Sir  James  Craig  and  Lord  Dalhousie, 
styled  in  Canadian  history  the  Jteiyn  of 
Terror,  and  which  alone  might  cause  to 
be  forgotten  the  savage  executions  of  the 
last  war,  (1837-1840.)"— I.  150,  151. 

So  that  Quebec,  the  glorious  prize 
of  Wolfe,  in  combat  with  his  worth}' 
antagonist  Montcalrn,  on  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  was  the  fruit  of  a  series 
of  the  "  blackest  perfidies  ;"  and  th« 
suppression  of  Papineau's  rebellion, 
in  1837,  bloodless  save  in  the  field — 
and  which  has  been  followed  by  the 
pardon  of  Papineau  himself,  and  all 
the  convicted  traitors,  their  return  to 
Canada,  and  elevation  to  the  highest 
offices  under  Government — is  a  period 
which  recalls,  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  the  Reign  of  Terror  in 
France ! 

"  In  what  moment  of  history,  and  in 
what  country,  have  we  ever  seen  England 
arrest  its  fleets  or  its  cannons  before  an 
evident  right,  a  sacred  principle,  when 
success  appeared  certain  or  advantage 
probable  ?  All  her  expeditions,  since  she 
issued  from  her  island  and  butchered 
Ireland,  all  her  exterior  conquests,  have 
they  not  been  marked  by  violence  and  rob- 
bery ?  Did  she  not  hold  the  dice  in 
1815  at  that  table  of  kings,  when  a  few 
powers,  her  subsidised  accomplices,  par- 
celled out  among  themselves  kingdoms 
like  plunder,  people  like  flocks  of  sheep, 
without  the  slightest  respect  either  for 
nationality,  race,  historical  affinities, 
social  or  national  relations  ?  At  that 
furnace  of  the  great  booty,  it  was  the 
liberal  religious  England  which  dictated 
the  conditions,  and  held  the  pen.  Let  all 
mankind  recollect  this  ! 

"  As  to  the  rights  of  nations,  the  ocean 
has  beheld  on  every  wave,  in  every  clime, 
before  every  breeze,  the  ceaseless  rob- 
beries of  England.  Harbours  burnt,. 
vessels  captured,  flags  insulted,  cargoes 
pillaged  or  put  in  sequestration,  crews 
surprised  and  imprisoned  —  such  have 
been  in  every  age  its  exploits.  Like  the- 
sea,  history  is  full  of  the  ruins  which  it 
has  made.  Even  its  allies  have  been 
bespoiled  by  its  arms,  at  the  very  moment 
they  were  acting  together.  What  did 
the  English  army  during  the  wars 
against  the  Empire,  in  the  time  of  Napo- 
leon ?  Why,  it  razed  the  fortifications. 
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and  during  its  retreats  destroyed  the 
mills,  ruined  tlie  manufactories,  dcmol- 
ixhed  the  work<,  cut  the  sluices,  filled 
i.|>  the  harbours— and  did  nil  t!iii  so 
effectually,  that,  ever  since  t\ie  fraternal 
usage  of  its  dearly  beloved  ally,  the 
manufactories  of  S|>ain  liave  never  been 
able  to  compete  with  those  of  lircat 
Jlritain.  This  is  in  its  true  colours  a 
picture  of  the  constant,  undeviating,  it 
may  be  said  fatal  policy  of  the  Engli.-h 
(iovernnient  in  its  foreign  relations. 

"  When  it  does  not  make  use  of  brute 
force,  insolent  and  overbearing  as  the  flay 
•which  represents  it,  the  Kngli.-h  policy 
r-akes  u-e  of  hypocrisy,  treaeliery,  and 
ili'ceit,  still  more  dangerous,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  detectable.  Thus  Kng- 
land,  which  boasted  of  being  the  Apostle 
of  civilisation,  made  a  pretence  of  its 
iK-.-iro  to  open  the  great  empire  of  the 
Chinese  to  its  blessings;  and,  by  way  of  a 
beginning,  she  poisoned  the  inhabitants  of 
tlicCelestial  Empire,  and  speculated  in  cold 
blood  on  a-^assination,  as  on  its  last  and 
must  approved  bills  of  exchange.  She 
l;:is  only  taken  po.-scssion,  she  say.-,  of 
America,  the  Indies,  and  her  hundred 
colonies  in  the  two  worlds,  in  order  to 
breathe  into  them  the  breath  of  a  new 
life,  to  implant  in  them  the  free  institu- 
tions of  her  isle  :  and  all  the  world  knows 
with  what  fury  she  attacked  America, 
when  it  only  demanded  participation 
i;i  the  privileges  of  the  mother  country. 
She  still  holds  Ireland,  which  has  her  own 
blood  in  her  veins,  in  chains  ;  and  during 
t'.ie  century  that  she  has  held  the  sceptre 
of  India,  she  arrogates  to  herself  the 
s-acred  title  of  Protector  of  Nations,  as 
the  ally  of  all  who  strive  to  achieve  their 
independence  ;  and  when  France,  sixty 
years  ago,  at  the  price  of  its  blood  and  its 
treasures,  opened  i.'.i  unirersul  cruM<l<: 
<i>j(tinst  d<K)>otis»i,  England  instantly 
placed  herself  at  the  head  of  the  league 
of  despotism  against  liberty.  And  this 
league  of  kings  she  lias  constantly  recon- 
i- true  ted  when  broken  by  the  arms  of 
kings,  paid  and  upheld  during  twenty 
years  ;  and  it  was  she  herself  who,  after 
the  last  battle,  presided  at  the  distribu- 
tion of  countries — the  sale  of  people. 

"  Liberty,  religion,  progress,  civilisa- 
tion, the  sacred  rights  of  conscience  and 
sovereignty,  are  with  her  mere  words, 
covers  for  British  hypocrisy.  When 
her  tongue  pronounces  them,  England 
blasphemes,  for  she  has  in  her  heart  no 
other  sentiment  but  the  passion  for  lucre, 
or  the  .-uggestions  of  interest.  Her  his- 
tory proves  this  ;  it  is  written  in  every 
pn^e  of  her  annals." — I.  101,  102. 

So  that  the  object  of  England,  in 
maintaining,  during  six  years,  the 
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bloody  contest  in  the  Peninsula,  which 
cost  her  £300,000,000  sterling,  irnstn 
ruin  (lie  Spanish  m(tnufactiti'ti'st  which 
wen;  such  formidable  rivals  to  her 
own  !  and  .she  took  advantage  of  the 
operations  of  war,  of  sieges,  retreats, 
and  warlike  measures,  to  ruin  tin- 
cities,  harbours,  and  manufactures  of 
her  formidable  Peninsular  manufac- 
turing rival !  It  is  scarcely  po.-sible  to 
conceive  how  any  person,  in  an  age  of 
professed  intelligence,  can  himself  be- 
lieve, or  .suppose  he  is  to  get  others 
to  believe,  such  absolute  nonsense. 
As  to  the  charge  against  the  foreign 
policy  of  England,  of  being  constantly 
in  secret  leagued  with  kings  against 
freedom,  and  using  the  words  Liberty 
and  Independence  as  cloaks  for  its 
hypocrisy,  it  is  notorious  that  the, 
main,  and,  we  fear,  tin;  well-founded 
charge  against  it,  is  just  the  n  verse ; 
that  it  is  by  far  too  liberal;  that  it  is 
infinitely  too  much  mixed  up  with  the 
de.-igns  of  Ledru  liollin  and  his  asso- 
ciates, for  the  overturning  of  all  esta- 
blished governments;  and  that,  with- 
out taking  into  account  the  vast  va- 
riety of  races,  national  character,  ha- 
bits, civilisation,  and  degrees  of  ad- 
vancement, it  has  ruined  nations 
in  every  direction,  and  blasted  the 
pi  ogress  of  liberty  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe,  by  the  premature  trans- 
planting among  them  of  English  insti- 
tutions. Witness  the  disastrous  effect 
of  our  support  to  the  South  American, 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  Picdmontese. 
Sicilian,  and  Roman  revolutions,  and 
the  open  support  given  to  the  Hunga- 
rian malcontents,  which  has  all  but 
subverted  the  balance  of  power  in 
Europe,  by  throwing  Austria,  without 
reserve,  into  the  arms  of  Russia.  And 
as  to  our  internal  policy,  we  have  seen 
enough  of  the  effects  of  the  concession 
of  political  power  to  Ireland  and  Ca- 
nada, not  to  be  well  aware  that  it  is 
the  most  perilous  of  all  things  to  lie- 
given  to  a  people  who  are  not  fully 
prepared  for  it ;  and  that  the  attempt 
to  do  so  will  generally  verify  the  say- 
ing of  Frederick  the  Great,  that,  if  he 
wished  to  break  a  great  empire  into 
pieces,  he  would  put  it  into  the  hands 
of  the  philosophers. 

In  the  midst  of  his  declamations 
against  England,  Ledru  Rollin  lets 
out  some  facts  in  regard  to  the  social 
state  of  France,  and  the  effects  of  the 
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revolutionary  regime  which  he  so 
strongly  advocates  for  other  countries. 
Take  as  an  example  the  effect  of  the 
division  of  the  land,  and  new  law  of 
succession,  on  the  holders  of  heritable 
property : — 

"  France  contains  above  4,000,000  of 
proprietors,  and  its  soil  is  divided  into 
14,000,000  portions.  In  England,  five- 
sixths  of  the  soil  are  divided  among 
scarcely  30.000  proprietor.-.  With  us, 
the  twentieth  part  of  the  whole  immovable 
property  of  the  state  changes  hands  every 
year.  Every  twenty  years  the  entire  soil 
of  France  pays  the,  tax  of  transfer  to  Go- 
vernment. In  England,  it  is  only  entirely 
transferred  in  five  hundred  years."— 
I.  25,  26. 

This  is  the  state  of  revolutionary 
France.  Four  millions  of  proprietors, 
fourteen  millions  of  properties ;  and 
the  whole  land  of  the  country  changes 
hands  once  in  twenty  years,  while 
in  England  it  is  only  once  in  five 
hundred ! 

On  the  internal  and  social  affairs  of 
England,  the  errors  and  exaggerations 
of  our  author  are  still  more  remark- 
able and  astounding.  Take,  for  ex- 
ample, one  of  his  first  assertions  :— 

"  Society  in  England  is  divided,  as  it 
were,  into  two  camps,  without  any  inter- 
mediate force.  The  one  embraces  the 
league  of  the  capitalists,  the  other  the 
attenuated  and  defenceless  arms.  In 
London  there  are  twenty-nine  bankers, 
whose  transactions  yearly  embrace  six  or 
seven  hundred  millions  sterling.  At  the 
same  time,  as  the  wages  of  labour  are 
constantly  declining,  there  is  also  every 
year  a  fifth  of  the  population  which  lan- 
guishes and  dies  of  consumption  ;  a  num- 
ber of  cases  of  lunacy  twofold  greater 
than  in  any  country  of  Europe  ;  three 
hundred  thousand  famished  persons,  who 
annually  fly  their  country  ;  and  a  hundred 
thousand  others,  who  are  annually  in- 
scribed on  the  books  of  the  poor.  Thus 
the  moneyed  aristocracy  has  become,  if 
possible,  worse  than  the  feudal :  and 
wealth,  dazzling  to  the  external  beholder 
by  its  counting-houses  and  its  ceaseless 
conquests,  is  coldly  committing  murder 
within,  driving  a  herd  of  men  incessantly 
to  two  extremities — consumption  or  mad- 
ness. Such  is  the  real  termination  of 
the  boasted  power  of  association." — I. 
42. 

This  is  enough  to  make  one  hold 
his  breath!  A  fifth  of  our  people 
annually  dying  of  consumption.  There 
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are  about  29,000,000  of  inhabitants  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland  at  this 
time,  so  that  nearly  six  MILLIONS 
every  year  die  of  consumption  alone  ! 
There  is  only  one  small  objection  to 
this  statement,  that  the  whole  deaths  in 
the  two  islands  in  ordinary  years  are 
under  six  hundred  thousand  a-year. 

The  institutions  of  England  are  the 
objects  of  still  greater  misrepresenta- 
tion and  exaggeration.  Of  the  much- 
boasted  trial  by  jury,  he  says — 

"  In  the  eyes  of  a  stranger,  the  English 
jury  is  an  object  of  admiration  and  envy. 
The  stranger  is  ignorant  that  the  supreme 
empire  of  juries  has  admitted  by  the  side 
of  the  ordinary  jury,  in  civil  cases,  the 
special  jury,  which,  on  divers  pretexts, 
may  be  imposed  on  all  litigants.  This 
jury,  which  is  a  sort  of  standing  com- 
mittee, is  chosen  by  the  sheriff,  an  officer 
appointed  by  the  crown  ;  and  no  one  is 
ignorant  with  what  partiality  that  func- 
tionary makes  up  the  lists  in  all  political 
or  criminal  cases.  This  alone,  so  far 
from  diminishing,  is  daily  OH  the  increase. 
Has  there  been  one  instance  in  that  society, 
steeped  in  moral  immobility,  of  an  inno- 
vator, a  real  defender  of  the  people,  hav- 
ing been  acquitted  by  the  jury  ?" — I.  51. 

So  that  our  special  juries  in  civil 
cases  are  not  composed  of  merchants 
at  Guildhall,  capable  of  understanding 
better  than  either  counsel  or  judges 
the  questions  of  mercantile  usage  or 
practice  which  come  before  them,  but 
a  packed  body  nominated  by  the 
sheriff  from  the  most  corrupt  motives ! 
And  this  special  jury  is  intrusted  with 
the  decision  of  all  political  and  crimi- 
nal cases,  and  never,  by  any  chance, 
allows  a  person  charged  with  a  poli- 
tical offence  to  escape ! 

The  property  of  the  Church,  the 
real  patrimony  of  the  poor,  because  it 
prevents  their  religious  instructions 
from  being  a  burden  on  their  indus- 
try, is  in  an  especial  manner  the 
invective  of  M.  Ledru  Ilollin,  as  of 
all  other  revolutionists.  His  statis- 
tics are  as  accurate  here  as  on  all 
other  points.  He  gives  the  following 
account  of  the  territorial  riches  of  the 
magnates  of  the  Church  of  England: — 

"  The  English  Church,  so  far  as  the 
personnel  goes,  is  divided  into  two  classes. 
Here  we  find  an  aristocracy,  there  a  Pro- 
letariat.'" (We  have  no  corresponding 
word;  the  French  Revolution  engendered 
the  thing.)  "  The  passive  clergy,  who, with- 
out discharging  any  duties,  enjoy  immense 
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revenues,  ami  let  fall  a  few  crumbs  to  their 
curates  from  the  rich  man's  table;  and  the 
act  I  re  clergy,  who,  burdened  in  general 
with  numerous  families, languish  in  unob- 
trusive misery.  On  the  one  side,  prelates 
who,  like  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury, 
en fuii  a  n-rfinif  of  <tl>vr<-  :i,(MK),000  »>/ 
frit  net  ( '.T.'o.oooi  a-year,  or  like  those 
of  Dublin,  H-nrkins,  (Armagh  !)  or 
Cashel,  leave,  on  dying,  fortunes  of 
;j,!'.iO,ooo  francs,  (£160,000;)  of  (),'J.r)0,OOo 
francs,  (  f-'.r>0,00< I;)  of  10,000,000  francs, 
'.t'-IOO,i too  :*  and,  on  the  other,  poor 
ministers,  whose  children — too  proud  to 
go  into  service— often  people  the  cities 
with  thieves,  vagabonds,  and  prostitutes. 
These  are  the  merchants,  twice  chased 
from  the  Temple  by  Christ,  and  who  have 
re-entered  it  more  insatiable  than  ever. 
The  English  Church  embraces  <;,."><  >0,00i» 
souls;  and  its  revenues,  which  amount  to 
240,000,000  francs  a-year,  U'l>,400,()0<>,) 
exceed  those  of  the  whole  remainder  of 
the  Christian  world,  which  nevertheless 
embraces  203,700,000  souls." — I.  <>1. 

So  the  English  Church  enjoys  a  re- 
venue of  £9,(.>00,0<X)  a-year,  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury  has  £120,000 
a-year,  and  Irish  prelates  leave  their 
families  fortunes  of  £:;oo,<ino  and 
£400,000!  There  is  but  one  objec- 
tion to  this  statement,  and  that  is, 
that  it  is  an  entire  fabrication.  The 
English  Church  enjoys  a  revenue 
not  of  nine,  but  of  less  than  three 
millions  ;  the  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury has  an  income  not  of  £120,000, 
bat  £19,000  a-year;  and  the  fortunes 
left  by  Irish  prelates,  all  made  by 
running  their  lives  against  the  lessees 
of  crown  lands,  and  the  fines  paid 
on  renewing  the  leases,  instead  of 
£:300,000  or  £-100,000,  have  scarcely 
ever  reached  £40,000. 

But  it  is  not  only  from  its  im- 
mense wealth,  it  seems,  that  the  Eng- 
lish Church  is  formidable  ;  it  is  still 
more  so  from  its  legislative  and  judi- 
cial powers. 

"  As  legislators,  all  the  bishops,  with 
the  single  exception  of  one,  sit  in  the 
House  of  Peers,  and  frequently  their 
suffrages  cast  the  balance  in  favour  of 
the  Government. 

u  At  judges, their  importance  it  iminenst. 
They  decide  all  quett'wnf  of  marriage  and 
tt-st<tiiit-Ht  ;  that  is  to  say,  they  are  the 
masters  of  the  two  greatest  of  social 
transactions,  the  alliance  of  estates  and 
their  transmission." — I.  u'2. 

M.    Ledrn    Rollin    has    heard,   it 
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seems,  of  the  Ecclesiastical  ('mirts  <ij' 
Lair,  the  Prerogative  CourtsofCunter- 
bury  and  York,  and  the  Arches  Court, 
which  takes  cognisance  of  questions 
of  separation  a  inenm't  tt  tnro,  and  the 
like  ;  and  he  is  well  informed  enough 
to  conclude  that  \]\Q  bishnpt  themselves 
sit  in  t/«-xc  courts,  and  hold  in  their 
powerful  hands  the  decision  of  the 
great  questions  which  decide  our  fate 
at  the  entrance  into  and  departure 
from  this  life  ! 

A  very  obvious  and  satisfactory 
reason  is  assigned  for  the  frequent 
habit  of  rradiny  tlieir  sermons  by 
the  English  clergy — it  is,  that  they 
may  be  ready  to  be  produced  at  any 
time  before  the  civil  magistrate  when 
called  for. 

"Constituted  as  the  English  church  is, 
it  necessarily  is  a  wanting  in  independence. 
Its  belief  is  its  politics  :  enslaved  itself, 
its  main  object  is  to  enslave  others 
Thence,  according  to  some,  the  habit  of 
*•<•»/</;/,'./  sermons  in  the  English  church, 
which  is  done  in  order  that  the  preacher 
may  be  able  at  any  time  to  produce  h'-f 
fi-nnon  In-fore  the  magistrate,  if  he  is  sus- 
pected of  having  disseminated  evil  doc- 
trines. Thence,  also,  the  custom,  so 
often  made  the  subject  of  animadversion  in 
Parliament,  according  to  which  the 
bishops,  in  critical  tt'rm>,  scud  discourses 
f"i'lii  n/ii'lc  to  the  clergy,  with  orders  to 
read  them  faithfully. 

"Have  we  forgotten  the  public  exhor- 
tations made  froui  the  pulpit  by  those 
ministers  of  peace,  at  the  time  when  our 
countrymen,  prisoners  of  war,  were  led 
into  the  hulks  by  the  English — To  kill  »* 
Frenchman  vh<-rertr  you  meet  liim  is  a 
f>  rrii-,'  nifreeau/e  to  (jod.  Hardly  had  the 
preacher  descended  from  the  pulpit,  when 
any  Frenchman  present  was  assailed  and 
sometimes  assassinated  by  the  people 
leaving  the  church. 

"Have  we  forgotten  the  public  prayer 
sent  by  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to 
all  his  parishes,  with  orders  to  be  read 
publicly,  to  invoke  the  protection  of  the 
Most  lli^h  on  the  arms  of  Great  Britain 
against  France:— 'O  all  powerful  God! 
give  us  power  to  exterminate  to  the  last 
man  that  perfidious  people,  which  has 
sworn  to  devour  all  aticc  thy  faithful 
servants.'"— I.  u'3,  G'4. 

It  is  scarcely  conceivable  how  any 
man,  possessed  of  the  common  rudi- 
ments of  education,  can  write  or  lend 
the  sanction  of  his  name  to  such 
monstrous  falsehoods. 
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The  Universities  do  not  fare  bettor 
in  the  hands  of  our  author:  — 

"  The  intolerance  of  the  church  is  still 
what  it  was  in  the  days  of  Locke,  who  was 
iguominiously  chased  from  the  halls  of 
Oxford.  How  is  it  possible  that  the 
universities,  under  such  a  yoke,  should  not 
be  immovable  I  How  is  it  possible  that 
they  can  advance  on  the  road  of  progress, 
when  the  Church,  like  a  watchful  duenna, 
incessantly  keeps  its  hundred  eyes  fixed 
upon  them.  All  their  own  authors  agree 
on  this  point,  that  it  is  owing  to  their 
exclusive  ascendant  that  the  decay  of 
instruction  in  England  is  to  be  ascribed. 
Their  conduct  on  this  occasion  recalls  the 
language  of  Omar  before  the  library  of 
Alexandria  : — '  The  subjects  treated  in 
these  innumerable  volumes,  if  not 
embraced  in  the  Koran,  are  valueless  ;  if 
they  are,  the  books  are  useless.  Burn 
them  then  ;  the  Koran  suffices  for  all 
true  believers.'  That  which  the  Caliph 
said  of  the  Alcoran,  the  Church  thinks  of 
the  Gospel — the  Bible  is  enough  for  all." 
-1.71,72. 

It  is  amusing  to  see  this  declamation 
on  the  servile  spirit  of  our  universities, 
and  their  obstinate  resistance  to  all 
improvement,  at  the  very  time  that 
Oxford  is  convulsed  with  the  schism, 
in  opposition  to  the  Crown,  which  has 
recently  taken  place  in  the  Church  ; 
and  Cambridge  has  just  adopted  a 
new  and  much  liberalised  system  of 
education,  adapted  to  the  change  of 
time  and  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
Still  more  amusing  is  it  to  see  the 
Protestant  Church  stigmatised  for  its 
interested  and  time-serving  spirit,  at 
the  very  moment  when  two- thirds  of 
the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
have  recently  resigned  their  livings, 
and  thrown  themselves  on  the  volun- 
tary offerings  of  their  flocks,  in  pursu- 
ance of  a  scruple  of  conscience  on  a 
very  trifling  point  of  Church  discipline ; 
and  when  the  Church  of  England  is 
menaced  with  a  schism  scarcely  less 
serious,  in  consequence  of  tlfc  re- 
sistance of  a  large  body  of  the  clergy 
to  the  authority,  in  religious  concerns, 
of  the  Crown,  the  acknoAvledged  head 
of  the  Church,  and  the  dispenser  of  all 
its  dignities,  and  no  inconsiderable 
part  of  its  emoluments. 

When  the  Universities  and  Church 
fare  so  ill  in  the  hands  of  our  author, 
it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  Bar  is 
to  escape. 
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"  It  is  not  without  reason  that  the 
English  lawyers  have  been  compared  to 
the  Roman  judicial  patricians.  In  Eng- 
land, it  is  only  the  young  men  belonging 
to  very  rich  families,  as  Cottu  has  observ- 
ed, who  can  embrace  the  profession  of  an 
advocate,  on  account  of  the  great  expenses 
with  which  its  early  stages  are  attended. 
With  success  there  are  no  dreams  which 
their  ambition  may  not  form.  The  func- 
tions of  judges,  of  presidents  of  courts  of 
law,  of  chancellor,  of  ministers  of  the 
Crown,  of  members  of  parliament,  are  the 
certain  reward  of  eminence  at  the  bar  ; 
and  they  receive  early  in  life,  in  advance 
as  it  were,  the  homage  due  to  the  exalted 
situations  which  it  is  foreseen  they  are  to 
fill.  Thus  how  few  among  them  ever  are 
defenders  of  the  people!  Barristers  re- 
ceive from  the  Crown,  with  a  salary  of 
£200  a-year,  and  the  title  of  king's 
sergeants,  the  obligation  to  undertake  no 
case  either  adverse  to  the  interest  of  the 
Crown  or  the  interest  of  its  Ministers. 
This  is  the  first  step  in  corruption.  They 
are  only  chosen  to  be  magistrates  or 
presidents  of  the  courts  of  justice,  when 
they  have  given  ample  securities  to  the 
Ministry.  '  The  Government,'  says  M. 
Cottii,  '  is  without  bowels  of  compassion 
on  that  point.  No  sooner  are  they  seated 
in  the  president's  chair,  than  their  eyes 
are  dazzled  by  the  prospect  of  the  peer- 
age, which  renders  them  entirely  subser- 
vient to  the  dictates  of  power.' 

"  As  at  Rome,  the  English  magistrates 
and  bar  form  a  college  of  initiated  per- 
sons— for  their  influence  is  founded  on  the 
confusion  of  laws,  on  subtle  distinctions 
between  law  and  equity,  on  formulas, 
fictions,  and  symbols  utterly  unintelligible 
to  uninitiated  persons.  As  at  Rome,  they 
live  on  abuses;  their  interests  equally  with 
their  traditions  render  them  hostile  to 
progress  of  every  kind  :  they  are  one  of 
the  strongholds  of  the  aristocracy.  In  a 
late  work  an  Englishman  has  said  of  them, 
'  They  are  an  universal  nicer  :  they  injure 
all  the  world,  torment  all  the  world,  ruin 
all  who  fall  into  their  clutches.  They  are 
the  chief  obstacle  to  improvement  of  every 
sort,  for  they  act  against  the  public  and 
its  best  interests,  with  the  advantages 
which  a  disciplined  army  has  against  a 
mob  of  disarmed  countrymen.'  " — I.  90. 

So  that  the  Bar  and  the  Bench  are 
alike  servile  and  corrupted  in  England ! 
We  have  had  no  Erskines  or  Romillys, 
no  Scarletts  or  Broughams,  no  Den- 
mans  or  Scotts  or  Gibbs  in  our  annals. 
The  bar  is  accessible,  like  the  diplomatic 
line,  only  to  young  men  of  fortune — it 
is  one  of  the  outworks  of  the  aristo- 
cracy. No  such  thing  is  ever  heard 
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of  as  a  poor  man's  son  getting  on  at 
the  bar,  or  being  elevated  to  the  bench  : 
our  chancellors  and  chief-justices  arc 
never  sons  of  tradesmen  or  fanners  — 
nothing  but  scions  of  the  aristocracy, 
clothed  with  the  judicial  ermine  !  We 
have  no  doubt  the  young  men  of  good 
family  at  the  bar  (a  class  unfortunately 
daily  on  the  decline)  would  be  too 
happy  if  M.  Ledrn  Koliin  could  only 
realise  in  their  favour  his  description 
of  their  advantages. 

We  shall  conclude  these  copious 
extracts  with  a  very  remarkable  pas- 
sage, evincing  M.  Ledrn  Rollin's 
general  opinion  of  the  want  of  original 
or  profound  ideas  in  England  : — 

"  The  star  which  in  the  heavens  pre- 
ceded tin1  inarch  of  the  wi-e  men  of  the 
East,  is  at  bottom  but  a  symbol,  indica- 
ting that  every  people  have  their  own 
particular  genius  and  disposition  to 
follow  in  the  general  destinies  of  man- 
kind. Kvcry  people,  in  truth,  have-  their 
peculiar  stnr — that  is  to  say,  their  ruling 
idea  ;  and  the  clfeets  of  this  idea  appear 
everywhere,  as  well  in  the  tents  of  the 
tribe  as  in  the  fornm  of  the  greatest 
republic*.  The  star  which  shone  so  bright 
in  Greece  was  called  Venus  it  was 
beauty  personified  ;  that  in  Home  was 
Mars  or  Jupiter,  Force  or  I'ower.  That 
which  for  sixty  years  has  shone  in  the 
heavens  of  France  is  called  Justice, 
Internal  Right — in  one  word,  fyitd/itu. 

"The  English  alone  have  become 
great  in  their  isle,  and  have  augmented 
in  fortune  without  any  dominant  idea, 
without  any  progressive  or  general  philo- 
sophy, tritfmut  mi  \ih'<tl.  Despite  its 
puritanical  hypocrisy,  England  has  never 
raised  its  eyes  or  its  hearts  above  its 
masts  and  its  cargoes  ;  it  has  neither  a 
star  to  follow  nor  a  missive  to  discharge, 
ns  the  people  who  have  rendered  services 
to  humanity.  Athens,  a  point  almost 
imperceptible  on  the  map  of  the  globe, 
has  marked  its  position  with  an  imperish- 
able light.  What  traces  will  the  English, 
the  possessors  of  the  globe,  leave  J  They 
are  gods  to  themselves  ;  self  is  their 
principle,  their  end  ;  success  is  their 
morality — interest  their  logic  ;  and  their 
institutions  prove  it  not  less  than  their 
history.  They  have  no  other  principle, 
no  other  philosophy,  no  other  ideas  of 
duty,  but  the  advantages  or  necessities  of 
their  fortune.  They  are  ji,ir  cjreefffiirn 
a  matter-of-fact  people  and  one  of  un- 
changeable traditions. 

"  What  has  established  its  system  of 
laws  on  property  '.  The  Norman  con- 
quest -  a  savage  fact;  and  from  that  time 
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to  the  present  its  feudal  code  has  under- 
gone no  change,  although  the  level  of 
right  has  ascended  from  age  to  age. 
Whence  lias  come  its  religion  1  From 
the  caprice  of  a  king,  from  the  lascivious- 
ness  of  a  despot  —that  is,  from  the  most 
contemptible  origin  from  which  so  aui:u-t 
an  institution  can  have  arisen.  And  that 
religion,  which  bears  the  name  of  the 
Reformed,  has  it  been  purified  in  its 
doctrines,  elevated  in  its  practice,  in 
traversing  the  cour.-e  of  ages  '.  No,  certes! 
It  has  remained  fixed,  immovable,  like 
the  law  of  William—  a  sort  of  adnlteroii' 
jtifti'  mlliiti  between  the  Papacy  and  the 
human  mind. 

"  As  to  the  organisation  of  its  (lovcrn- 
ment,  its  state  powers  and  function-, 
what  is  the  principle  by  which  it  is  dis- 
tinguishcd  '.  Is  there  in  that  huge 
Babel  a  single  principle  which  belong-, 
however  remotely,  to  the  science  of  law  '. 
No,  there  is  nothing  but  a  collection  of 
fitrt.1,  consecrated  by  tradition,  or  which 
have  been  disengaged  as  interests  in  the 
strife  of  time.  There  is  a  monarchy,  a 
noblesse,  a  bourgeoisie—tint  is  to  say,  an 
oligarchy  of  constituted  forms,  leagued 
t"gether  for  their  mutual  defence.  Hut 
the  divine  rights  of  man,  the  science  or 
philosophy  of  law,  are  alike  unknown. 
There  is  no  fixed  or  general  principle  : 
titles,  riches  —  that  is,  f,tct*  alone  confer 
power.  There  are  English  citizens,  but 
every  Englishman  is  not  a  citizen."—  I. 


There  is  some  truth  as  well  ns 
much  misconception  in  this  passage  : 
but  it  is  singular  that  so  acute  an  au- 
thor should  not  sec  that,  while  he  is 
truly  charging  the  English  character 
with  a  disregard  of,  or  rather  insensi- 
bility to,  general  principle,  he  is  in 
reality  bringing  out,  in  the  clearest 
light,  the  true  and  prevailing  charac- 
teristic of  the  English  mind,  and  that 
one  to  the  continued  influence  of  which 
its  greatness  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed. 
He  says,  with  truth,  that  the  English 
have  no  abstract  principle  of  conduct. 
They  are  neither  devoted  to  the 
arts,  like  the  Athenians,  nor  resolute 
on  conquering  the  world,  like  the  Ro- 
mans, nor  consumed  with  the  passion 
for  individual  distinction,  like  the 
French.  They  are.  emphatically 
speaking,  made  up  of  an  aggregate  of 
facts  —  that  is,  their  institutions  and 
ideas  are  formed  from  the  experience 
of  what  in  former  times  has  been 
found  to  be  beneficial.  It  is  that 
veneration  for  antiquity,  and  adhc- 
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rencc  to  custom,  which  forms  the 
general  character— that  is,  the  na- 
tional spirit,  of  England.  It  is  in  it 
that  the  true  cause  of  its  long-con- 
tinued progress,  and  present  marvel- 
lous power,  is  to  be  found.  Ledru 
Rollin  has  unconsciously  and  uninten- 
tionally pointed  it  out. 

Had  England,  like  France,  been 
inspired  with  the  thirst  for  distinction 
and  glory,  it  would  have  raised  up  a 
universal  spirit  against  it,  as  Napoleon 
did  ;  and,  like  him,  it  would  long  since 
have  fallen.  Had  it  been  actuated  by 
the  love  of  theory  and  the  passion  for 
abstract  principles,  its  constitution 
would  long  since  have  been  shattered, 
as  those  of  France  and  all  its  affiliated 
republics  have  been,  against  the  wants 
and  necessities  of  men.  Had  it  been 
inspired,  like  Rome,  with  the  lust  of 
universal  dominion,  it  could  never  have 
escaped  destruction  amidst  the  equal 
and  powerful  monarchies  of  modern 
times.  Had  it  worshipped  the 
beautiful,  like  ancient  Greece,  it 
would,  like  it,  have  sunk  to  the 
earth  after  a  brief  and  brilliant  exis- 
tence. But  being  eminently  prac- 
tical in  its  ideas,  and  constantly  regu- 
lated, till  of  late  years,  by  the  love  of 
antiquity  and  the  dictates  of  experi- 
ence, it  has  escaped  the  shoals  on 
which  so  many  other  states  have  been 
shipwrecked  ;  and  constantly  gone  on, 
growing  in  power,  numbers,  and  im- 
portance, till  it  has  acquired  its  pre- 
sent colossal  magnitude  in  every 
quarter  of  the  globe.  It  has  not  run 
counter  to  the  wants  and  necessities 
of  men,  but  shaped  its  course  and 
adapted  its  principles  to  their  interests 
and  wishes,  and  thence  its  astonish- 
ing success.  It  has  grown  like  the 
mansion  of  the  prudent  family,  which 
has  not  wasted  its  resources  and 
terminated  its  existence  at  once  on 
the  construction  of  a  splendid  edifice, 
but  gone  on,  prudently  and  cautiously, 
adding  room  after  room  as  its  num- 
bers increased  or  its  resources  were 
enlarged,  until  it  swelled  to  a  magni- 
ficent palace,  and  outlived  all  the 
ephemeral  structures  erected  around  it 
during  the  course  of  its  growth. 

How  evidently  is  this  national 
character  suited  to  the  part  England 
has  been  called  on  to  perform  in  the 
world,  and  the  mission  on  which  she 
was  so  plainly  sent !  Ledru  Rollin 


says  that  England  has  never  had  a 
dominant  idea,  and  has  never  raised 
its  heart  above  its  masts  and  its  car- 
goes. No !  it  has  had  a  dominant 
idea,  it  has  had  a  mission  to  perform, 
and  that  mission  was  the  civilisation 
of  the  world.  It  has  planted  its  colo- 
nies in  every  quarter  of  the  globe.  It 
has  spread  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  over 
half  the  world.  Sixty  millions  of  men 
in  the  old  and  new  hemispheres  already 
speak  the  English  tongue :  in  half  a 
century  their  number  will  be  a  hundred 
millions.  A  sixth  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  globe,  at  this  moment,  obey  the 
sceptre  of  Queen  Victoria.  Her  do- 
minions are  more  extensive,  her  power, 
if  called  forth,  and  resuscitated  by  a 
Aviso  and  equal  system  of  domestic 
policy,  would  be  greater  than  that  of 
any  country  upon  earth.  These  have 
been  the  fruits  of  the  practical  good 
sense,  the  dominant  idea  of  England  ; 
and  hopeless  it  is  indeed  to  contend 
that  the  people  who  have  done  such 
things  have  no  character — have  not 
worthily  discharged  their  mission,  and 
left  a  name  immortal  in  the  annals  of 
mankind. 

Ledru  Rollin  concludes  the  first 
volume  of  his  work,  which  is  all  that 
has  yet  appeared,  with  long  extracts 
from  the  interesting  and  valuable 
papers  lately  published  in  the  Morn- 
ing Chronicle,  on  the  state  of  the 
working  classes  in  the  metropolis, 
which  of  course  is  there  represented 
in  the  most  glaring  colours.  It  need 
hardly  be  said,  to  those  practically 
acquainted  with  this  country,  that 
there  is  too  much  truth  in  these  repre- 
sentations on  the  present  social  con- 
dition of  our  industrial  population. 
In  truth  they  are  notorious  ;  and  it 
affords  the  strongest  proof  of  their 
general  accuracy,  that  what  the  ob- 
servers— who  have  detailed  the  results 
of  their  researches  in  the  columns  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle,  a  leading  Free 
Trade  journal,  on  the  condition  of  out- 
working classes — have  advanced,  coin- 
cides exactly  with  what  we  have  for 
years  been  remarking,  over  and  over 
again,  in  this  Magazine,  with  a  view  to 
demonstrating  the  pernicious  etfect  of 
these  very  Free-Trade  principles.  When, 
the  witnesses  for  the  plaintiff  and  the 
defendant  coincide,  in  their  statement 
of  the  facts  of  a  case,  there  can  be 
but  one  opinion  as  to  what  the  verdict 
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of   an   intelligent    and   right-minded 
•jury  should  he. 

But  there  is  one  observation  to  bo 
made  on  the  gloomy  picture  which 
the  Munu'/i'i  '  '/ironifti;  and  after  it 
M.  Ledru  Rollin.  have  drawn  of  the 
present  social  condition  of  England, 
which  is  of  the  very  highest  impor- 
tance :  and  it  is  this — the  picture  so 
charged,  and  so  justly  charged,  with 
the  darkest  hues,  is  that  of  Modern 
IliKilnnd:  no  such  picture  exists  of 
Old  Kntjland—fav  the  best  of  all 
reasons,  that  no  ;;nch  original  enr 
existed  for  its  portrait.  It  is  in  recent 
times,  and  from  the  effects  of  recent 
legislation,  that  the,  dismal  features  in 
society  have  arisen,  which  they  have 
portrayed  in  such  faithful  and  terrible 
colours.  The  dreadful  struggles  be- 
tween capital  and  labour ;  the  rich 
always  becoming  richer,  the  poor 
poorer  ;  the  depression  of  domestic, 
and  exaltation  of  foreign  industry  ; 
the  woeful  destitution  of  our  great 
towns  ;  the  increasing  striving  for 
employment  in  our  fields  ;  the  rapid 
and  alarming  growth  of  crime  and 
pauperism  in  one  class,  and  of  luxury 
and  dissipation  in  another  ;  the  death 
of  three  hundred  thousand  persons  by 
famine  in  one  year,  and  the  voluntary 
emigration  of  three  hundred  thousand 
persons  to  avoid  famine  in  another: 
all  these,  the  well-known  and  oft- 
described  features  of  Britain's  social 
state  at  this  time,  arc  of  recent  origin. 
They  never  were  heard  of  before  the 
Reform  Bill,  and  the  class  government 
and  legislation  to  which  it  has  given 
rise.  If  we  would  see  a  picture  of 
old  Enr/ltnir/  -of  what  the  empire  was 
when  the  whole,  interests  of  society 
were  protected  by  a  legislature  which 
represented  them  all,  not  an  urban 
class  only— we  must  turn  to  the 
splendid  picture  which  Ledru  Rollin 
has  drawn  of  the  British  empire  as 
seen  at  first  sight,  in  the  commence- 
ment of  his  work,  which  has  been 
already  given.  That  picture  is  true 
in  every  part,  and  it  illustrates  the 
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practical  effects  of  the  oil  English 
constitution.  The  woeful  picture  pre- 
sented in  the  close  of  his  volume,  of 
the  misery  which  now  pervades  a 
large  portion  of  society,  is,  we  lament 
to  say,  in  great  part  equally  true, 
and  it  illustrates  the  working  of  the 
New. 

Had  a  work  containing  such  strange 
and  unaccountable  mistakes,  and  so 
tinged  by  falsehood,  passion,  and  parti- 
ality, as  that  of  M.  Ledru  Kollin,  been 
the  work  of  an  unknown  writer  or  ob- 
scure pamphleteer,  we  should  have  dis- 
missed it  without  any  remark,  as  an 
ell'iision  unworthy  of  notice  in  any 
critical  journal.  But  it  is  otherwise 
when  the  political  position  of  the 
writer  is  considered.  M.  Ledru 
Rollin  is  no  obscure  pamphleteer  :  he 
is  the  head  of  a  great  and  powerful 
party  in  France  ;  he  was  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  after  the  Revolution  ; 
he  conspired,  with  two  hundred 
members  of  the  Assembly,  to  overturn 
the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon, 
and  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  on  the 
hospitable  shores  of  Britain,  to  avoid 
the  punishment  which  awaited  unsuc- 
cessful rebellion.  The  late  crisis  on 
foreign  afi'airs  brought  the  importance 
of  this  party  to  light.  They  alone 
preserved  silence  in  the  National 
Assembly  of  France,  when  all  the 
rest  vociferously  cheered  on  the  an- 
nouncement of  the  return  of  the 
French  ambassador  from  London. 
What  the  opinions  of  this  party  arc 
of  England — to  what  extent  we  may 
rely  on  their  assistance,  in  any  crisis 
which  may  arise — with  what  security 
we  may  trust  to  the  entente  cordiale 
with  our  ancient  rivals,  may  be  judged 
of  by  the  tone  of  M.  Ledru  Rollin's 
work,  and  the  extracts  from  it  we 
have  laid  before  our  readers.  But 
their  importance  to  this  country  is 
immense,  for  they  express  the  senti- 
ments Of  THE  ONLY  ALLIES  WHICH 
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A  FAMILY  FEL'D. 


[Godfrey  Kinkel,  professor  at  the  University  of  Bonn,  was  already  known 
in  Germany  as  an  author  of  some  promise,  when  he  acquired  additional  and 
unfortunate  celebrity  by  his  participation  in  revolutionary  movements.  Taken 
in  arms  amongst  the  rebels  in  the  Grand-duchy  of  Baden,  he  was  condemned 
to  death,  a  sentence  afterwards  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life.  His 
memoirs  are  now  in  course  of  publication.  The  talc,  Der  Haushriey,  of  which 
we  here  publish  a  translation,  is  a  very  faithful  and  characteristic  sketch  of 
German  rural  life,  distinguished  by  a  vein  of  quiet  humour,  by  minute  observa- 
tion, and  by  a  good  feeling  and  amiable  tendency  which  might  perhaps  hardly 
have  been  expected  from  a  physical-force  revolutionist.  It  is  extracted  from 
a  pleasant  volume  published  a  few  months  since  by  Cotta  of  Stuttgart, 
entitled  Erzahlungen  von  Gottfried  und  Johanna  KmJiel.~\ 


PEACE  gives  increase,  discord 
wastes.  That  is  an  old  and  a  true 
saying,  although  many  people  put  no 
faith  in  it. 

On  a  bank  of  the  Lower  Rhine 
stands  a  little  village,  clean  and  plea- 
sant to  look  at,  and  whose  inhabitants 
are  well  to  do,  for  fields  and  meadows 
are  fertile  and  the  people  are  industri- 
ous and  orderly.  The  richest  man 
there  Avas  old  Andrew,  whose  house 
and  stabling  were  close  to  the  river, 
where  the  towing-path  passes  in  front 
of  the  village.  At  his  death  all  his 
earthly  goods  went  to  his  two  sons, 
of  whom  the  eldest  was  named  Caspar, 
and  the  youngest  Zebulon. 

From  his  youth  upwards  Caspar 
was  a  strong,  healthy  fellow,  who,  at 
fifteen  years  of  age,  could  guide  a 
plough  or  handle  a  scythe  with  any 
man ;  and  who,  at  night,  when  he 
came  in  for  his  supper,  would  take 
his  share  of  soup  and  potatoes  with 
the  best  farm-labourer  in  the  country. 
Zebulon,  on  the  contrary,  was  but  a 
ricketty  boy,  and  for  three  years  had 
to  drink  physic  instead  of  beer,  be- 
sides being  tormented  with  all  the 
maladies  incident  to  childhood.  After 
his  fourteenth  year  he  gained  strength, 
but  his  legs  remained  crooked  and 
tottering,  and  he  was  a  bad  customer 
to  the  barber,  for  he  never  had  any 
beard.  He  had  no  taste  for  farming, 
but  loved  to  lie  beside  the  stove, 
playing  with  the  neighbours'  children, 
who  were  much  younger  than  he 
— making  them  all  manner  of  toys, 
mending  the  broken  heads  and  legs  of 


the  beasts  out  of  Xoah's  ark,  and 
sewing  clothes  for  their  dolls.  Old 
Andrew,  seeing  he  was  of  no  use  in 
the  fields,  bound  him  apprentice  to  a 
tailor.  He  proved  clever  with  his 
needle  ;  and,  before  his  father's  death, 
he  had  set  up  for  himself,  and  was 
doing  well.  But,  in  spite  of  this, 
the  girls  of  the  village  would  have 
nothing  to  say  to  him — not  even  those 
for  whose  dolls  he  had  formerly  made 
clothes  ;  they  made  game  of  him,  and 
nicknamed  him  Master  Scissor-legs, 
on  account  of  the  strange  shape  of  his 
lower  limbs,  which  had  grown  cross- 
Avise.  This  discouraged  him  ;  and  at 
last  he  thought  no  more  of  falling  in 
love,  but  clung  all  the  closer  to  his 
brother  Caspar,  who  had  married 
early,  according  to  the  good  country 
custom,  and  whose  wife  brought  him 
a  child  every  year. 

When  old  Andrew  died,  the  brothers 
easily  agreed  about  the  inheritance. 
Caspar  took  all  the  farm-land  ; 
Zebulon  had  the  house,  with  the  large 
kitchen  garden  and  adjacent  meadows. 
He  gave  up  the  ground  floor  to  his 
brother,  with  whom  he  took  his  meals 
by  way  of  rent.  He  himself  dwelt  in 
the  upper  story,  where  he  had  a 
large  cheerful  room,  one  of  whose 
windows  looked  up  the  main  street  of 
the  village,  and  the  others  across  a 
patch  of  meadow  to  the  Rhine.  Here 
he  sat  upon  his  board  and  plied  his 
needle ;  nothing  could  happen  in  the 
neighbourhood  without  his  seeing  it, 
and  with  every  boatman  who  put  into 
shore  he  had  his  word  of  gossip,  and 
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got  the  latest  news  from  Mayenee  or 
Emmerich.  And  tlius  liis  life1  passed 
pleasantly  away,  and  he  grew  an  old 
bachelor  almost  without  knowing  it. 

For  twenty  years  the  brothers  had 
Jived  together  in  harmony,  greatly  to 
the  advantage  of  Caspar's  children, 
i\  lio  were  all  day  in  their  uncle's 
mom.  looking  out  of  the  great  win- 
dows, and  coaxing  him  to  make  them 
all  manner  of  puppets  and  dolls,  at 
the  twilight  hour,  when  it  grew  too 
dark  to  work.  When  one  of  them 
was  old  enough  to  go  to  school,  he 
got  saucy  to  Zcbulon,  because  he  had 
heard  his  playfellows  making  game  of 
him  ;  and  thenceforward  the}'  would 
all,  in  turn,  be  troublesome  and  im- 
pertinent, until  their  uncle  took  them 
by  the  arm  and  sent  them  down  stairs. 
This  lu>  was  accustomed  to  do  to  ;ill 
or  any  of  his  nephews  and  nieces. 

Suddenly  the  devil  laid  nu  egg  in 
t'te  household.  Caspar  had  no\v 
twelve  children,  small  and  big,  like 
the  pipes  of  an  organ.  He  had  been 
frugal  and  prudent,  and  had  increased 
his  farm  by  the  purchase  "f  new 
pieces  of  land.  This  made  a  larger 
number  of  labourers  requisite,  and  at 
last  his  wife  found  the  ground  floor  of 
the  house  too  small.  She  plagued 
her  hiisband  to  build  a  new  house  by 
the  side  of  the  old  i>iu> :  it  must  not 
be  of  wood  and  clay,  but  a  good  brick 
house,  with  a  wain.-C'itted  room  in  it. 
For  a  long  while  Caspar  would  not 
listen  to  her,  fur  he  said  to  himself 
that,  for  the  cost  of  a  new  house,  he 
could  buy  a  dozen  cows  and  an  acre 
of  land.  But  hi.s  wife  preferred  a  tine 
house  and  no  cows.  Header,  if  ever 
you  wished  for  cows,  and  your  wife 
for  a  new  house,  you  assuredly  re- 
member that  the  house  was  built,  and 
that  the  beasts  were  not  bought. 

Hut  the  ground  for  the  house '? 
Nothing  could  be  done  till  brother 
Zchulon  agreed  to  give  that  :  for  the 
land  all  round  the  paternal  dwelling 
belonged  to  him,  and  he  had  fine 
vegetables  in  the  garden,  and  produc- 
tive fruit-trees  in  the  meadow,  and 
twice  a-week  he  sent  down  the  pro- 
duce by  the  market-boat  to  Kees  or 
Cleves,  and  in  this  way  had  made 
many  a  hard  dollar,  and  had  now  a 
round  sum  out  at  interest.  The 
garden  especially  was  a  great  enjoy- 
ment to  him  ;  it  did  him  good,  when 
he  rose  from  his  tailor's  board,  to 
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busy  himself  with  light  garden-work, 
such  as  sowing,  planting,  grafting,  and 
the  like.  Caspar,  although  he  had 
abundance  of  land  and  many  brond 
fields,  had  nothing  near  the  village 
except  a  small  worthless  strip,  which 
lay  between  the  house  and  the  towing 
path.  His  wife  had  conditioned  for 
this  when  the  property  was  divided, 
to  use  it  as  a  drying-ground  for  her 
linen.  It  was  an  uneven  sandy  bit  of 
soil,  and  sloped  so  much  towards  the 
river  that  it  was  Hooded  almost  every 
year. 

The  best  possible  place  for  the 
house  would  have  been  Zebulon's 
kitchen  garden.  It  was  high  and  dry, 
had  a  pretty  view  of  the  river,  and  the 
soil  was  firm  ami  well  suited  for 
cellars  and  foundations.  From  the 
very  first  this  had  been  the  wife's 
opinion,  and  now  she  spoke  it  out. 
When  Caspar  heard  it  he  scratched 
his  head,  and  said  she  had  better  break 
the  matter  herself  to  brother  Zebulon. 

This  she  did  the  very  next  evening 
after  supper,  when  grace  had  been  said 
and  the  children  sent  to  bed.  She 
treated  the  subject  as  a  thing  quite  of 
course,  and  made  no  doubt  but  that 
Zcbulon  \\ould  act  brotherly,  and  let 
them  have  the  garden  a  bargain. 
Zcbulon  made  no  answer,  but  rose 
from  his  chair,  handed  Caspar,  ac- 
cording to  his  regular  habit  of  an 
evening,  a  pinch  from  his  snuft'-box, 
wished  him,  as  he  sneezed,  Cod's 
blessing  and  a  good  night,  in  the 
same  breath,  and  walked  up  stairs  to 
bed. 

Hut  there  was  no  sleep  for  Zebuloii 
that  night.  For  the  first  hour  he  ky 
thinking  of  the  beautiful  cherry  and 
apricot  espaliers  which,  only  three 
years  before,  he  had  got  into  good 
bearing  with  the  greatest  possible 
trouble,  ard  after  planting,  in  vain, 
six  different  sets  of  young  trees.  In 
the  second  hour  lie  thought  of  his 
ranunculuses,  to  which  he  had  allotted 
the  warmest  and  best  bed  in  the 
garden  :  his  ranunculuses  were  his 
pride,  no  one  in  the  neighbourhood, 
not  even  the  nurserymen  in  the  adja- 
cent towns,  could  compete  with  him 
for  variety  of  sorts.  Alter  midnight 
his  fancy  led  him  along  the  neat, 
well-kept  walk,  for  which  he  himself 
had  brought  the  gravel — two  hundred 
barrowfuls  at  the  least— ^ith  thcsweat 
of  his  brow  and  the  toil  of  his  arms, 
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from  the  river's  edge ;  and  he  paced 
round  the  neat  little  plot  in  the 
middle,  bordered  with  sea-shells, 
which  he  had  sent  for  on  purpose  from 
Scheveniug.  Just  as  the  watchman 
called  one  o'clock,  his  very  heart  was 
touched  by  the  recollection  of  the 
beautiful  thick  asparagus  which  he 
every  year  gathered  from  the  raised 
bed  under  the  hedge  ;  at  two  o'clock 
he  was  full  of  his  fine  summer  cab- 
bage ;  at  three  he  was  preoccupied 
with  green  pease  ;  and  towards  morn- 
ing all  these  things,  the  apricots  and 
the  shells,  the  cabbages  and  the  ranun- 
culuses, the  pease  and  the  asparagus, 
whirled  confusedly  through  his  brain. 
And  he  thought  how  these  were  all  to 
be  uprooted  and  cut  down,  merely  to 
make  room  for  a  house  which  would 
stand  just  as  well  anj'where  else  ;  and 
how,  in  his  old  days,  he  should  have 
to  lay  out  a  new  garden,  and  perhaps 
never  eat  of  its  fruits. 

At  last  a  happy  thought  struck 
Zobulon  :  he  took  a  resolution,  and 
went  sedately  and  cheerfully  down 
Stairs  to  his  noontide  meal.  His 
sister-in-law  did  not  look  very  kindly 
on  him,  for  she  was  vexed  that  he 
had  not  immediately  agreed  to  her 
wishes.  But  she  held  her  tongue, 
expecting  him  to  revive  the  subject. 
At  last,  seeing  him  silent,  she  got 
impatient,  and  came  out  with  an  ab- 
rupt question.  "  Well,  brother-in- 
law,"  she  said,  "  has  night  brought 
you  good  counsel?  For  how  much 
are  we  to  have  the  garden  ?" 

"  Send  away  the  children,"  replied 
Zebulon  ;  "  we  can  talk  better  with- 
out them." 

The  children  gone,  he  continued. 
"Dear  sister-in-law,"  he  said,  "I 
cannot  spare  the  garden  ;  it  is  so  pro- 
fitable to  me  that  I  cannot  give  it 
you  a  bargain,  as  behoves  between 
brothers.  The  soil  of  the  meadow  is 
not  suitable  for  flowers  and  vegetables 
— I  cannot  make  a  garden  there — and, 
besides,  it  would  take  me  too  long. 
But  it  must  be  all  one  to  you,  whether 
you  build  a  few  yards  to  the  right  or 
to  the  left.  Choose  a  place  in  the 
meadow  for  the  house,  and  for  a  good 
yard  besides.  Don't  be  modest  about 
it ;  you  are  welcome  to  a  good  half 
acre.  What  I  have  will  go  to  your 
children,  and  I  have  no  need  to 
boggle  at  trifles  ;  the  half  acre  is  yours 
as  a  free  sift." 


This  was  spoken  like  a  brother, 
and  Caspar  already  stretched  forth 
his  hand  to  grasp  that  of  Zebulon 
and  heartily  thank  him.  But  his 
wife  was  not  content,  because  she 
would  have  it  as  she  had  decided,  and 
not  otherwise.  u  Xo,"  she  said,  "  in 
yonder  swamp  will  I  not  build ;  1 
would  rather  remain  in  this  house." 

"  As  you  please,"  replied  Zebulon, 
"  and  I  trust  you  have  all  made  a 
good  dinner."  And  therewith  he 
walked,  quite  friendly,  out  of  the 
room,  and  went  up  to  the  workshop. 
When  he  was  gone,  his  sister-in-law's 
anger  burst  forth.  If  he  had  answered 
her  rudely,  and  given  her  an  excuse 
to  vent  her  vexation,  it  is  possible 
that,  after  a  good  scold,  they  might 
have  been  friends  again.  As  it  was, 
her  husband  bore  the  brunt. 

"  A  pretty  fellow  you  are,"  she  be- 
gan, "  without  a  word  to  say  in  your 
wife's  behalf!  So  it  is  with  us  poor 
women  :  blow  high,  blow  low,  'tis  all 
one  to  you  men  ;  and  when  we  stand 
ui»  for  ourselves,  and  for  the  good  of 
our  poor  children,  we  are  set  down  as 
scolds  and  termagants." 

"  Wife,"  said  Caspar,  "  the  meadow 
is  good  enough  to  build  upon,  and  we 
get  it  a  gift." 

"  I  will  not  have  if,"  cried  the 
angry  woman.  "  Sooner  would  I 
build  upon  the  scrap  of  land  by  the 
water's  edge,  which  is  our  own  al- 
ready. It  would  vex  that  crooked 
Scissor-legs  to  spoil  his  view  of  the 
Rhine,  and  stop  his  chat  with  the 
boatmen,  the  old  gossip,  the — 

"  Xone  but  a  fool  would  build 
there,"  interrupted  Caspar.  "The 
spring- thaws  and  the  floods  would 
suffer  no  house  to  stand  there  long. 
But  I  must  be  off  to  the  farm."  And 
he  left  the  room. 

Meanwhile  Zebulon  sat  upon  his 
board,  and  sewed  together  bits  of 
gaudy  cloth  to  make  a  jacket  which 
he  had  promised  his  youngest  nephew, 
little  Peter,  for  his  new  punchinello. 
The  child  had  been  three  times  to 
fetch  it,  and  as  his  uncle  had  promised 
him  it  should  be  ready  by  three 
o'clock,  his  fourth  visit  might  soon  be 
expected. 

Three  o'clock  struck :  the  jacket 
was  ready,  but  little  Peter  came  not. 
Zebulon  took  up  some  other  work  : 
"  the  boy's  gone  a-fishing,"  he  thought 
to  himself.  Four  o'clock  struck,  still 
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no  Peter  appeared  ;  neither  came  the 
other  children,  although  it  was  their 
usual  custom,  nftcr  school,  to  cat  their 
bread  and  cheese  in  their  uncle's  room. 
'•  They  will  lie  making  a  honlire  in  the 
potato  field,"  said  Xeliulon  :  "  or  can 
anything  have  happened  to  them?" 

lint  when  live  o'clock  struck,  ho 
heard  the  urchins  shouting  and  runuing 
aliout  in  the  rouins  below,  lie  went 
to  the  stair-head  and  called  out — 
••  Peter,  bring  your  doll,  the  jacket  is 
ready." 

"  Xo,  uncle,1'  answered  the  little 
fellow;  "I  don't  want  the  jacket  any 
more.'1 

Xebulon  returned  to  his  board, 
fetched  the  gay  many- coloured  jacket, 
held  it  up  to  the  children,  and  said — 
"  Who  will  have  it,  it'  Peter  dues  not 
want  it  V" 

'•!,"  cried  Michael,  the  youngest 
boy  but  one  ;  and  already  his  foot  was 
on  the  stairs  when  his  elder  si>ter,  the 
pert  Anna,  sprang  forward  and  pulled 
him  back  by  the  arm  so  violently  that 
he  fell  to  the  ground.  "  Keep  your 
jacket,  uncle,"  she  said.  "  .Mother 
says  you  are  a  bad  uncle,  and  that 
you  have  no  heart  for  your  brother's 
children,  and  so  we  will  take  nothing 
more  from  yon.  And  mother  says,  too, 
that  we  are  nut  to  go  any  more  into 
your  room.'' 

"  Yes,"  cried  one  of  the  boys,  "  and 
I  shan't  go  any  more  to  see  yon,  yon 
Uncle  Scissor- legs.  Oho!  I'ncle  Scis- 
sor-legs  !" 

And  thereupon  the  entire  pang,  big 
and  little,  Michael  included,  shouted 
in  treble  chorus;  "  Oho, Uncle Scissor- 
legs  !  Uncle  Scissor-legs  ! " 

Xebulon  turned  as  white  as  chalk 
with  auger,  and  looked  round  for  his 
yard-measure  to  thrash  the  little  rab- 
ble ;  but  lie  felt  his  legs  totter,  and 
went  slowly  back  into  his  room. 
lie  tore  the  jacket  into  shreds,  and 
threw  them  out  of  the  window. 
Then  he  climbed  upon  his  board  and 
began  furiously  to  sew  at  a  waistcoat. 
"When  it  was  done  he  found  he  had 
sewn  in  the  sleeve  on  the  wrong  side  ; 
he  threw  it  from  him,  pulled  on  his 
coat,  took  his  cane  and  went  out — to 
the  public-house. 

When  Caspar  had  done  working  in 
the  fields,  he  also  did  not  fed  very 
comfortable  in  his  mind,  lie  had  no 
inclination  to  go  home,  and  thought 
to  himself—"  Mv  wife  has  made  a 
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blunder  of  it  with  brother  Zebulon,  so 
it's  for  her  to  make  matters  up  again 
at  supper  :  I  will  go  to  the  public- 
house.''  And  so,  because  the  brothers 
avoided  each  other,  they  met  the 
sooner,  and  that  in  presence  of  stran- 
gers. When  Ca-par  entered  the 
tavern,  Xebulon  was  Bitting  in  a  cor- 
ner, reading  a  Rhine  newspaper,  lie 
looked  ill,  and  before  him  — an  unusual 
circumstance— stood  a  pint  of  wine. 
Heretofore  the  brothers  had  always 
drank  their  wine  together,  and  out  of 
the  same  bottle;  but  upon  this  even- 
ing Caspar,  as  soon  as  he  saw  his 
brother,  called  for  rum.  A  dozen  of 
the  villagers  were  in  the  room. 

"  Well,  Caspar.''  said  the  Assessor, 
u  so  you  are  going  to  build,  I  hear?'' 

"  j)o  you  know  that  already?" 
was  the  answer.  "  Yes.  please  (Joil, 
next  spring." 

"  And  where?" 

"Don't  know  yet  :  not  yet  agreed 
with  my  next  neighbour." 

Xebulon  looked  up  a  moment  from 
his  new-paper,  and  the  brothers' eyes 
met.  "  It  isn't  every  one  that's 
obliging,"  continued  Caspar. 

Xebulon  hiid  down  the  newspaper, 
took  oil' his  spectacles,  but  said  no- 
thing. 

"  I'm  thinking,"  said  the  Assessor, 
"  that  the  best  place  would  be  on 
your  brother's  meadow." 

u  Yes,"  said  Caspar;  "and  that 
is  where  it  will  be,  I  suppose." 

"  On  what  meadow  do  yon  mean, 
Caspar?"  said  Xebulon  across  the 
table. 

"  Well,  on  yours,  as  we  decided  to- 
day." 

"  I  know  nothing  of  the  decision,'1 
replied  Xebulon.  "  Since  five  o'clock 
this  afternoon,  not  a  hand's-breadth  of 
my  meadow  is  to  be  sold  or  given 
away." 

"  Indeed,"  said  Caspar  ;  "  I  knew 
nothing  of  that.  I  dare  say  we  will 
talk  it  over  again  to-morrow,  at 
dinner." 

"  I  dine  no  more  at  your  wife's 
table,"  replied  Xebulon.  "  1  have 
agreed  with  the  host  here  for  my 
board,  till  next  spring." 

"  And  next  spring  V" 

"Then  I  shall  begin  housekeeping 
myself,  and  take  a  cook  ;  1  shall  live 
above  and  .-he  below." 

"  We  live  below,"  said  C'aspar. 

"  Yes,   but    next  spring   you   will 
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live  there  no  longer.  I  have  just 
asked  the  Assessor  to  give  you 
warning  to  quit  come  next  May." 

"  Zcbulon,"  cried  Caspar,  striking 
the  table  with  his  fist,  "  am  I  to  build 
on  your  ineado\v  or  not?'' 

"No." 

"  Or  in  your  garden  '?" 

"No." 

"  And  am  no  longer  to  inhabit  my 
father's  house?" 

"No." 

u  Then  will  I  build  on  the  strip  be- 
tween the  house  and  the  Rhine,  or 
may  Satan  seize  me,  and  the  spirits 
in  this  glass  turn  to  flames  and  fire 
in  my  throat !  Good  night,  men." 
And  so  saying  he  swallowed  down 
his  rum,  and  burst  out  of  the  house. 

Early  next  morning  came  the 
Assessor,  and,  in  Zebulon's  name, 
gave  Caspar  and  his  wife  notice  to 
quit.  The  woman  was  frightened 
now  that  things  looked  so  serious, 
and  would  gladly  have  accepted  the 
half  acre  of  meadow.  It  was  her 
opinion  that  Caspar  should  go  up- 
stairs, and  give  his  brother  a  few  fair 
words.  But,  in  his  turn,  Caspar  was 
stubborn,  and  far  too  proud  to  knock 
nuclei1.  With  his  two  eldest  sons  he 
walked  down  to  the  river,  and  forth- 
with cut  down  the  trees  which  grew 
there.  As  they  were  at  work, 
Zebulon  put  his  nightcapped  head 
out  of  the  window  :  '•  Good  morning 
to  you,"  said  he,  very  quietly,  "  and 
good  luck  to  your  undertaking." 

It  was  a  wretched  building-ground. 
Squeezed  up  between  the  house  and 
the  towing-path,  there  was  space 
only  for  a  single  row  of  rooms.  "  All 
the  better,"  thought  Caspar  y  "  I  will 
build  three  stories,  one  over  the 
other,  and  so  shorten  Zebulon's 
allowance  of  daylight."  But  on  the 
side  next  the  river  he  had  to  build  a 
strong  stone  parapet,  and  that  was 
no  joke.  There  was  so  little  room 
for  the  stables,  that,  when  complete, 
they  held  fewer  oxen  by  half-a-dozen 
than  did  those  of  the  old  house.  On 
the  other  hand,  Caspar  managed  to 
build  them  in  such  a  manner  that  they 
darkened  Zebulon's  side  window',  and 
intercepted  his  view  of  the  village, 
thus  depriving  him  of  the  chief 
amusement  he  had  when  he  sat  at  his 
work. 

With  many  curses,  and  much  vexa- 
tion, the  roof  was  got  on  the  house 


before  winter  came.  The  brothers  no 
longer  spoke  to  each  other  when  they 
met ;  the  whole  village  laughed  at 
them,  but  this  only  strengthened  them 
in  their  obstinacy.  When  Caspar 
wanted  clothes  made,  he  employed 
a  tailor  from  another  village.  His 
children  did  their  uncle  all  the  harm 
they  could,  and  had  no  longer  any 
mercy  on  his  fruit  and  flowers. 

When  spring  came,  and  Caspar 
went  to  live  in  his  new  house,  things 
improved  a  little,  but  yet  no  great 
deal.  It  is  bad  enough  to  have  an 
enemy  when  one  lives  in  a  town,  but 
in  the  country  it  is  still  worse.  For 
in  the  town  one  can  avoid  him,  if  one 
will ;  but  in  the  country  one  daily 
meets  him,  at  fair  and  market,  at  the 
tavern  and  at  -parish  meetings,  at 
work  and  in  one's  walks  ;  and  then 
one's  food  tastes  sour  afterwards. 

One  day  Caspar  said  to  the  inn- 
keeper— u  I  am  well  housed  now  ;  I 
have  a  pleasant  view  all  around  and 
look  light  into  the  village  :  that 
pleasi-s  my  wife,  and  is  a  great 
amusement  to  her."  The  innkeeper 
repeated  this  to  Zebulon,  and  next 
morning  bricklayers  came,  and  built 
upon  three  sides  of  Caspar's  house, 
but  upon  his  brother's  ground,  two 
six-foot  walls,  and  stuck  good  store 
of  broken  glass  upon  the  top  of  each 
of  them.  Between  these  walls 
Zebulon  planted,  with  his  own  hand, 
a  row  of  young  poplars,  tended  and 
watered  them  day  after  day,  and 
paid  the  watchman  handsomely  to 
see  that  no  one  injured  them  in  the 
night.  Caspar's  children  got  nothing 
from  these  walls  but  cut  hands  and 
sore  knees  ;  and  meanwhile  the 
poplars  grew  apace,  and  by  the 
following  spring  had  so  fenced  in 
Caspar's  house  that  he  had  to  burn 
caudles  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
It  was  all  up  with  the  pleasant 
prospect  that  so  rejoiced  his  wife. 
And  what  was  still  worse,  the  wall 
separated  the  children  from  all  their 
old  playgrounds,  and  now  they  lay 
the  whole  day  by  the  water-side ; 
their  mother  could  not  get  them  from 
it ;  and,  when  the  river  was  high,  she 
had  constant  anxiety  and  trouble. 
At  last  Caspar  was  obliged  to  hire  a 
servant,  solely  to  look  after  the 
children. 

On  a  certain  autumn  day,  soon 
after  the  after-grass  had  been  got  in, 
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Xebulon  was  seated  at  work,  when 
his  brother's  eldest  son  entered  the 
room,  without  knocking,  walked  up  to 
the  tailor's  board,  and  said,  "  I'ncle 
Xebulon,  father  lets  you  know  — 

"Take  off  your  cap,"  said  Xebulon, 
''  when  you  speak  to  your  father's 
brother." 

"  My  fa'her  told  me  nothing  about 
that, "answered  the  young  fellow,  and 
kept  his  capon.  "He  bade  me  tell 
you  that,  up  yonder,  where  your  mea- 
dows begin,  the  dike  and  fence  are 
worn  out.  Father  says  that  concerns 
you  as  well  as  him  ;  and  that,  if  you 
will  help  and  pay  your  share  of  a  new 
stone  dike,  with  an  osier  hedge,  he  is 
reaily  to  do  so  too." 

Then  said  Xebulon,  "  lie  has  more 
lued  of  it  than  I.  for  if  there  is  a  Hood 
in  spring,  and  no  new  dike,  his  house 
\\  ill  be  lull  of  water.  Tell  your  father, 
however,  that  I  would  have  agreed  to 
his  proposal,  if  he  had  not  sent  such  a 
clown  to  make  it." 

The  lad  turned  on  his  heel,  and 
walked  away  without  further  greeting. 
Vt'lieii  he  told  his  father  the  answer 
he  had  got,  Caspar  said,  "  I  am  not 
going  to  spend  my  money  to  pro- 
tect the  meadows  of  that  niggardly 
churl.  Thank  God !  I  am  rich,  and 
my  land  lies  high  and  dry  ;  and 
though  my  house  were  to  float  down 
the  Khine,  I  should  not  be  ruined." 

Accordingly,  no  dike  was  made. 
That  autumn  the  llh'me  rose  higher 
than  usual  ;  and  when  it  again  sub- 
sided, Xebulon  walked  out  with  an 
anxious  heart  to  visit  his  meadows. 
True  enough,  the  last  remains  of  the 
old  wail  were  washed  away,  and  a 
great  piece  of  meadow  ground  was 
stripped  of  its  gra.-s:  there  wns  full  an 
acre  and  a  half  of  bare  earth,  thickly 
strewn  with  barren  sand  and  gr.ivel". 
XebuU-u  easily  calculated  that,  includ- 
ing the  unavoidable  expense  of  a  new- 
dike,  he  -was  a  thousand  dollars  the 
poorer.  And  he  thought  to  himself— 
"It  were  better  that  my  brother  had 
the  half  acre  of  meadow  for  his  house, 
and  1  the  \\hole  acre  over  and  above, 
which  is  now  completely  spoiled." 
15ut  he  quickly  banished  tlic  reflection, 
when  he  walked  along  the  wet  towing- 
path  in  front  of  Caspar's  house,  and 
saw  the  whole  family,  great  and  small, 
hard  at  work  with  buckets,  to  bale 
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the  water  out  of  the  cellars,  and  Cas- 
par's wife  wringing  her  hand-;,  because 
her  w':ole  year's  stock  of  sour-kraut 
and  newly  preserved  beans  was  spoiled 
in  the  casks.  To  Xebulon  this  sight 
was  like  a  cool  dressing  to  a  smarting 
sore. 

15iit  t'.eiv  was  a  severe  rod  in 
j'iekle  for  Xebulon.  That  same  au- 
tumn lie  heard  the  banns  published  in 
church,  for  the  marriage  of  his  eldest 
niece  Lizzy  with  a  young  farmer  of 
the  neighbourhood  :  and  this  was  done 
without  a  word  to  him,  the  nearest 
relative  !  Lizzy  was  his  goddaughter, 
she  had  always  been  IMS  favourite 
niece,  and  for  many  a  long  year  ho 
had  stored  up  for  her  a  heavy  gold 
chain,  with  bii^ht  ducats  hanging  from 
it,  which  had  come  to  him  out  of  his 
mother'.-  inheritance.  And  now — 

The  wedding  day  came  :  Xebnlon 
was  not  invited.  Although  the  :iu- 
tti:mi  was  far  advanced,  there  was  a 
warm  gleam  of  sun,  and  the  tables 
for  the  marriage-feast  were  laid  <>ut 
in  the  open  air,  hard  by  IIH  house 
door.  From  his  upper  windows  he 
beheld  the  joyous  preparations,  and 
swallowed  his  vexation  as  best  he 
ini.^ht  :  but  when  the  bride  appeared 
in  her  beautiful  new  dress,  which  he 
had  not  cut  and  sewn,*  and  which, 
therefore,  as  he  thought,  fitted  her 
very  badly,  two  large  and  bitter  tears 
escaped  from  his  o!o!  eyes.  lie  could 
no  longer  resist  the  sounds  of  mirth 
find  rejoicing,  which  floated  up  to  his 
ears  through  the  branches  of  the  pop- 
lars, lie  dressed  himself,  put  the 
gold  chain  and  the  clinking  glittering 
ducats,  so  long  intended  for  Lizzy,  in 
his  breeches  pocket,  and  went  down 
stair.--. 

l»ut  for  the  s[  itcful  walls  he  him- 
self had  builr,  he  might  have  slipped 
out  by  the  back-door,  and  have  readied 
the  wedding  party  almost  unperceived ; 
as  it  was,  he  had  to  make  a  circuit, 
and  pass  between  the  row?  of  tables. 
Stepping  softly,  and  with  downcast 
eyes,  he  approached  the  feast.  Lizzy 
saw  him  and  blushed  crimson,  her 
mother  saw  him  and  turned  deadly 
pale  ;  a  malicious  smile  spread  over 
the  faces  of  most  of  the  guests  at  the 
prominence  thus  given  to  the  gross 
breach  of  family  love  and  family  usages. 
Caspar  sprang  from  his  ?eat.  •! 
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believe  his  intention  was  to  offer  his 
brother  a  glass  of  wine,  and  I  also 
believe  that,  had  he  done  so,  Zebulon 
would  have  remained,  and  Lizzy's 
marriage  would  have  marked  the  date 
of  a  new  bond  of  harmony  and  affec- 
tion. But  just  then,  the  youngest  of 
Caspar's  children  called  out  to  the 
great  house-dog,  Avhich  upon  that  day 
was  unchained,  that  he  might  share 
the  general  joy,  u  Towler,  Towler, 
there  is  Uncle  Scissor-legs  ! "  The  dog 
was  good-tempered  enough,  and  in- 
capable of  hurting  a  child  ;  but  the 
little  rascals  had  more  than  once, 
when  he  was  chained  up,  set  him  at 
their  uncle,  to  frighten  poor  Zebulon. 
Towler  now  rushed  from  under  the 
table,  and  made  a  furious  charge  at 
the  tailor's  legs ;  Zebulon,  who  was 
prepared  for  everything,  struck  him  a 
severe  blow  across  the  teeth  with  his 
walking-cane,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Caspar  gave  him  a  tremendous  kick 
in  the  ribs,  so  that  the  brute  fled  back 
howiing  under  the  table.  But  Zebulon 
looked  wrathfully  at  the  family,  and 
said — "lam  going  away;  you  have 
no  need  to  bring  dogs  to  drive  your 
nearest  relative  from  his  niece's  wed- 
ding." Far  quicker  than  he  came  he 
strode  through  the  guests,  and  disap- 
peared behind  the  angle  of  the  house. 

Quietly  went  Zebulon  through 
stubble-field  and  pasture  to  the  gold- 
smith in  the/  nearest  town,  sold  him 
the  chain,  and  dropped  the  louis-d'ors 
he  received  for  it  into  the  same  pocket 
in  which  the  chain  had  been.  Then 
he  crossed  the  market-place  to  the 
ollice  of  the  notary,  had  an  hour's  con- 
ference with  him,  and  made  an  early 
appointment  with  him  for  the  next 
morning  at  his  own  house.  Then  he 
returned  home,  joined  the  drinkers  at 
the  village  inn,  and  asked  the  barber 
and  the  farrier,  the  two  greatest  gossips 
in  the  parish,  to  come  to  him  next 
morning,  to  witness  his  signature. 
Upon  their  promising  to  do  so,  lie 
treated  them  to  the  best  wine,  and 
played  cards  with  them  till  late  in  the 
night.  In  this  way  he  got  rid  of  two 
of  the  gold  pieces  he  had  received  for 
his  gold  chain — which  was  just  what 
he  desired.  At  midnight,  when  the 
marriage-feast  was  at  an  end,  he  went 
home  and  to  bed. 

.  The  notary  came,  the  witnesses  also. 
Zebulon  had  a  female  relation  in  the 
Oberland,  whom  he  could  not  bear, 


because  she  had  misconducted  herself 
as  a  young  girl,  and  disgrace  to  the 
family  had  been  with  great  difficulty 
averted  by  a  hasty  marriage.  To  her 
and  her  children  he  now  bequeathed 
by  will  his  house  and  land,  and  every- 
thing else  he  possessed ;  with  a  clause, 
providing  that  the  bequest  should  be 
null  and  void,  if  ever  the  heirs  suffered 
the  walls  and  the  row  of  poplars  to 
fall  into  decay,  or  if  at  any  time  they 
sold  any  portion  of  the  land  to  his 
brother  Caspar,  or  his  descendants. 
The  notary's  fees  swallowed  up  the 
rest  of  the  price  of  the  chain,  with  the 
exception  of  a  ten-groschen  bit,  which 
Zebulon  threw  into  the  poor-box  on 
the  following  Sunday.  He  strictly  and 
repeatedly  forbade  the  two  witnesses  to 
divulge  wh  at  had  passed.  They  of  course 
knew  nothing  more  pressing  than  to 
tell  it  to  everybody  ;  and  before  even- 
ing twenty  tongues  had  repeated  to 
Caspar,  in  confidence,  the  edifying  tale. 
Money  weighs  heavy  everywhere, 
but  especially  in  country  places,  where 
men,  and  often  maidens,  are  valued  by 
what  they  possess.  Caspar  soon 
observed  that  he  no  longer  passed  for 
half  so  rich  a  man  as  formerly.  It  was 
very  well  known  that  Zebulon,  from 
his  garden,  and  his  rich  meadows,  and 
his  taiktr's  trade,  derived  about  as 
good  an  income  as  did  Caspar  from  his 
farm  ;  and  that,  moreover,  having 
neither  chick  nor  child,  he  did  not 
spend  a  tithe  of  his  gains.  Besides 
this,  he  had  his  father's  solid,  well-built 
house,  whilst  Caspar  had  the  unsafe, 
newly-constructed  dwelling  by  the 
water's  edge  ;  and  when  the  property 
of  the  latter  came  to  be  divided 
amongst  twelve  children,  the  share  of 
each  would  be  very  small  indeed.  By 
the  neighbours,  both  old  and  young, 
all  these  calculations  were  quickly 
made.  The  mayor's  son  of  a  neigh- 
bouring village  had  long  been  paying 
attention  to  Anna,  Caspar's  second 
daughter,  (the  same  Avho  had  pulled 
Michael  off  his  uncle's  staircase,)  and 
on  Lizzy's  wedding-day  they  had 
almost  come  to  an  understanding; 
but  now  he  kept  away,  and  for  a 
long  time  Anna  looked  far  less  pert 
than  was  her  wont.  Caspar  himself 
had  hoped  to  be  chosen  assessor  at  the 
next  opportunity  ;  but  when  it  came 
to  an  election,  everybody  said  it  was 
not  proper  to  bestow  that  office  on  a 
man  who  was  at  feud  with  one  of  his 
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neighbours,  and  so  the  choice  fell  up- 
on a  richer  peasant,  although  he,  in- 
stead of  one  enemy,  had  at  least  lialf- 
a-do/cn.  In  his  own  house,  too, 
(,'a.spar  had  daily  fresh  vexations  to 
endure.  His  wife  reproached  him  with 
his  obstinacy,  saying  she  had  never 
seriously  intended  him  to  build  on 
that  damp  spot  by  the  river.  His 
children,  in  whose  hearts  the  seeds  of 
hatred  had  been  early  sown,  had 
learned,  whilst  playing  tricks  to  their 
uncle,  to  despise  the  parents  who 
connived  at  their  misconduct.  The 
elder  sons  and  daughters  looked  upon 
their  father  and  mother  as  the  cau.>c 
of  their  losing  their  uncle's  rich  inheri- 
tance ;  and  Anna,  abandoned  by 
suitors,  had  not  a  good  word  left 
for  her  parents.  The  curse  of 
hatred  was  upon  the  whole  family, 
and  Caspar,  as  he  followed  his  oxen 
across  his  fields,  would  often  say  to 
himself, — "  Were  I  but  three  years 
younger,  I  well  know  what  1  would 
do.  But  since  this  has  lasted  three 
years,  it  must  last  till  my  death.''  And 
thereupon,  he  struck  the  goad  so 
sharply  into  the  oxen  that  they  sprang 
aside,  and  the  furrow  went  askew. 

A  hard  winter  came.  In  .January 
and  February  it  snowed  incessantly  ; 
utnight  it  fro/.e.and  the  snow  remained 
on  the  ground.  I'pon  the  Lower 
Uhine  the  thaw  was  looked  forward 
to  with  much  uneasiness.  March  was 
well  advanced  before  it  came  :  then 
the  vane  suddenly  swung  round  from 
north  to  south-west,  and  in  a  single 
day  the  black  earth  everywhere 
pierced  through  its  snowy  covering. 
The  Rhine  rose,  and  a  terrible  Hood 
was  to  be  apprehended,  if  the  thaw 
were  as  sudden  and  lasting  in  the 
mountains  as  in  the  lowlands.  Had 
there  but  been  a  proper  dike  made  in 
the  autumn  !  Now  it  was  too  late  ; 
there  was  barely  time  to  think  of  a 
make-shift.  Caspar's  stubborn  mood 
yielded  to  his  anxiety  for  his  wife, 
children,  and  home.  Without  again 
asking  or  waiting  for  his  brother's  help, 
he  replaced  the  demolished  rampart  by 
a  row  of  large,  fir-stems,  set  deep  in 
the  ground,  and  filled  up  the  intervals 
with  strong  wicker-work,  so  as  to 
break  the  force  of  the  Hood.  He  thus 
made  sure  of  time  to  save  at  least  the 
most  valuable  of  his  goods. 

The  river  rose  higher  and  higher: 
Caspar  took  away  his  wife  and  chil- 
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dren  in  a  boat ;  the  water  wa.s  up  to 
the  second  lloor.  He  himself  .still 
remained  in  the  dangerous  building, 
like  the  captain  of  a  ship,  sticking  to 
his  wrecked  vessel  till  it  sinks.  His 
fir-tree  barricade  held  together  fam- 
ously, and  he  strengthened  it  with  a 
great  barn-door,  which  he  managed 
to  tix  against  the  weakest  part  of  the 
wicker-work  parapet.  This  increased 
the  value  of  his  breakwater,  and 
further  protected  the  house  from  the 
force  of  the  tlood.  At  times,  when  the 
eddies  were  unusually  violent,  the  tir- 
trees  bent  and  cracked,  as  though  they 
would  have  given  way ;  but  their 
elasticity  preserved  them,  and  again 
they  righted  themselves.  If  the  river 
did  nut  further  increase — and  at  last 
the  rise  seemed  to  have  discontinued — 
the  house  was  saved. 

But  one  evening  dark  clouds  over- 
spread the  sky — a  strong  wind  blew 
from  the  west,  and  drove  the  waves 
over  towards  the  village.  The  rain 
fell  in  torrents,  the  river  rose  two  feet 
an  hour,  and  the  water  began  to 
climb  the  walls  of  Zebulon's  house. 
Xebulon  lay  down  in  his  clothes  upon 
the  bed  on  his  upper  floor.  II is  house 
had  never  yet  been  endangered  by  the 
floods  ;  so  he  had  not  thought  of  leav- 
ing it,  and  had  not  even  provided  a 
boat ;  and  although  his  brother,  also 
blockaded  in  his  fortress,  had  a  skill' 
moored  to  his  window,  he  had  no 
mind  to  ask  his  assistance.  But,  in 
fact,  he  was  nowise  anxious,  for  he 
relied  upon  the  strength  of  his  house. 
He  kept  a  lamp  burning,  and  read  a 
volume  of  sermons. 

Suddenly,  however,  Zelmlon  saw 
the  water  bubble  up  between  the 
boards  of  the  floor  like  a  mountain 
stream  in  early  spring.  His  hair 
bristled  with  terror  :  he  looked  around 
and  saw  the  invading  element  gush  in 
over  the  threshold  of  the  room.  He 
jumped  up  and  opened  the  door,  and 
was  almost  carried  oil'  his  legs  by  the 
torrent  that  entered  ;  and  hardly  had 
he  time  to  get  upon  his  table  when  the 
water  was  level  with  the  window- 
sill.  A  frightful  death  stared  him  in 
the  face  ;  if  the  water  rose  to  the  top 
of  the  windows,  lie  must  be  drowned 
or  stilled.  lie  made  his  way  to  the 
window  that  looked  towards  the 
village,  and  shouted  for  help:  but  the 
roaring  of  the  stream  and  the  sharp 
whistling  of  the  wind  mocked  his 
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utmost  efforts  to  be  lie.ml,  and  the 
water  plashed  in  and  out,  and  reached 
np  to  his  breast.  On  this  side  there 
was  no  chance  of  rescue,  but  on  the 
side  of  the  river  a  faint  hope  remained. 
Close  to  the  window-shutter  stood  one 
of  the  spiteful  poplars,  lie  waded  to 
his  bed,  rolled  up  a  dry  blanket  and 
secured  it  round  his  neck.  Then  he 
climbed  cautiously  upon  the  window 
ledge :  the  poplar  stood  firm,  and  a 
stout  branch  offered  itself  to  his  hand. 
At  a  short  distance  he  distinguished 
the  roof  of  his  brother's  house,  still 
above  water.  lie  saw  Caspar,  with 
a  lantern  in  his  hand,  getting  out  of 
the  top  window  into  a  boat ;  he  called 
to  him,  but  so  great  was  the  uproar 
that  it  was  impossible  he  should  be 
heard.  With  great  exertion  Caspar 
pulled  his  boat  under  the  lee  of  the 
breakwater;  whilst  Zebulon  climbed 
up  his  poplar  as  high  as  its  branches 
would  bear  him,  and  waited  for 
daylight  and  succour.  To  his  great 
joy,  he  presently  observed  that  the 
water  was  falling  as  fast  as  it  had 
risen  :  it  was  soon  below  the  window 
through  which  he  had  passed,  and  ho 
began  to  think  of  abandoning  his 
uncomfortable  refuge,  and  re-entering 
his  room.  Whilst  congratulating 
himself  on  his  escape,  and  just  as  day 
began  to  dawn,  the  wind  again  rose 
and  blew  in  short  but  violent  gusts. 
Again  the  river  rolled  more  wildly, 
and  the  poplars  swayed  to  and  fro. 
Zebulon  was  on  the  very  point  of  ef- 
fecting a  retreat  through  his  window, 
when  he  heard  a  terrible  crash  proceed 
from  the  breakwater,  The  roof  of  his 
brother's  house  sank  plashing  into  the 
flood ;  and  in  the  whirl  of  waters  that 
ensued,  the  strong  poplar  tree  to  which 
he  had  clung  was  twisted  round  and 
round,  as  though  it  had  been  but  a 
sapling,  until  its  branches,  and  even 
its  topmost  spray,  were  at  times 
submerged.  Like  the  tree,  Zebulon 
was  fain  to  yield  to  the  blast :  now 
under  water,  now  whirled  dripping 
through  the  air,  he  clasped  his  poplar 
in  a  desperate  embrace.  Suddenly 
he  experienced  a  violent  shock:  the 
branch  to  which  he  trusted  seemed 
to  hurl  him  from  it,  and  he  fell 
heavily  upon  something  hard.  Stun- 
ned and  bewildered,  and  with  the  blood 
streaming  from  his  nose,  he  felt  him- 
self borne  rapidly  down  stream. 
On  recovering  his  senses  sufficiently 


to  look  around  him,  he  found  that  he 
was  lying  upon  the  great  barn  door 
which  had  formed  part  of  the  break- 
water. At  the  other  end  of  the  door 
sat  a  man,  and  that  man  was  his 
brother  Caspar. 

When  Caspar,  warned  by  the 
rocking  of  the  walls,  abandoned  his 
house,  he  dared  not  row  towards  the 
village,  lest  in  the  darkness  he 
should  strike  against  a  tree,  or  be 
overwhelmed  by  the  rush  of  waters. 
lie  succeeded  in  reaching  the  break- 
water, which  still  stood  firm.  There 
he  lay  at  anchor,  sheltered  from  the 
storm,  and  with  the  force  of  the  flood 
broken.  But  when,  towards  morning, 
those  violent  gusts  of  wind  occurred, 
they  drove  the  waves  directly  against 
the  barricade :  after  a  few  shocks, 
four  of  the  fir-trees  were  literally 
washed  out  of  the  ground,  and  the 
breach  thus  made  was  instantly 
followed  by  the  demolition  of  the 
entire  fabric.  The  heavy  barn  door, 
broken  from  its  fastenings,  fell  within 
a  few  inches  of  Caspar's  head,  and 
knocked  his  frail  bark  to  splinters, 
whilst  he,  as  sole  chance  of  salvation, 
scrambled  upon  the  door.  The  flood, 
now  unimpeded,  roared  down  against 
his  house,  whose  destruction  lie 
witnessed  ;  and  it  was  whilst  he  was 
whirled  in  the  vortex  occasioned  by 
its  fall,  that  Zebulon,  shaken  from 
his  tree,  fell  upon  the  door.  Upon 
beholding  a  man  thus  suddenly  thrown 
on  his  frail  raft,  Caspar's  first  impulse 
was  to  push  him  off,  lest  the  weight 
of  two  persons  should  be  more  than  it 
would  bear.  But  his  better  feelings 
quickly  banished  the  thought ;  and 
when  by  the  gray  twilight  lie  recog- 
nised his  detested  brother,  he  contented 
himself  with  getting  as  far  from  him 
as  possible.  So  sat  the  pair,  each  at 
his  own  extremity  of  the  door, 
which  drove  down  stream  with 
terrible  speed. 

Daylight  brought  little  consolation 
to  the  house-wrecked  voyagers.  The 
clouds  cleared  away,  and  the  storm 
was  stilled  ;  but  on  all  sides  a  vast 
expanse  of  troubled  waters,  strewed 
with  furniture,  uprooted  trees,  and 
carcasses  of  cattle,  offered  itself  to 
their  view.  Boats  dared  not  venture 
into  the  furious  current:. if  at  times 
their  door  was  borne  near  the  bank, 
the  people  who  saw  it  were  either 
afraid,  or  too  occupied  with  their 
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own  losses  to  attempt  the  rescue,  of 
the  brothers.  Scarcely  a  minute 
passed  that  they  were  not  threatened 
with  death,  by  the  violent  contact  of 
their  crazy  raft  with  floating  timber, 
or  with  the  trees  which  seemed,  since 
the  flood,  to  grow  in  the  bed  of  the 
stream.  To  add  to  their  miseries, 
the  wind  chopped  round  to  the  north, 
and  blew  icy-cold  through  their  wet 
clothes.  Zebulon  took  the  blanket 
which  lie  had  fastened  round  his  neck, 
unfolded  it,  and  wrapped  it  around 
him.  lint  even  with  this  covering, 
hi*  teeth  chattered  for  cold. 

In  that  hour  of  suffering  and  great 
(linger,  many  a  good  old  saving  about 
Christian  forgiveness  and  brotherly 
love  came  into  Zebulon's  head,  and 
pressed  hard  upon  his  conscience. 
Bat,  just  as  his  heart  began  to  soften, 
he  thought  of  the  pleasant  view  out 
of  his  upper  windows,  which  his 
brother's  house  had  intercepted  ; 
and  he  thought  of  his  sister-in-law  ; 
and  above  all,  the  day  of  Li/xv's 
wedding  recurred  to  his  memory,  and 
then  his  heart  became  hardened  as 
before. 

Caspar  was  still  more  troubled  in 
his  conscience,  and  he  muttered  to 
himself  one  prayer  after  another. 
The  cold  was  intense,  and  every  mo- 
ment he  was  more  and  more  benumbed. 
Suddenly  it  occurred  to  him,  that,  just 
before  he  got  into  the  boat,  he  had  put 
a  flask  of  spirits  into  hi*  pocket  in  case 
of  need.  lie  felt  for  it  ;  and  behold 
there  it  was,  well  corked  and  unbro- 
ken. He  took  a  famous  pull  at  it,  and 
his  blood  circulated  more  freely,  and 
his  eyes  sparkled.  At  sight  of  this, 
poor  Zebulon's  teeth  chattered  worse 
than  ever.  Caspar  perceived  it,  and 
quite  slowly,  as  though  he  counted 
his  words,  he  said  to  his  brother  ; 

"  Zebulon,  will  you  take  a  pull?  '' 

The  tailor's  countenance  brightened 
at  the  offer :  his  need  was  too  great, 
his  stubborn  spirit  was  broken,  and  a 
whispered  "  yes  "  escaped  from  his  set 
teeth.  Caspar  crept  cautiously  to  tho 
middle  of  the  door,  and  Zebulon  as 
cautiously  to  meet  him  ;  for  they 
dared  not  attempt  to  stand  up,  lest 
they  should  capsize  tho  raft.  The 
one  offered  the  flask ;  the  other  re- 
ceived it,  and  took  a  deep  draught. 
But  with  returning  warmth  their 
ancient  spite  revived.  Zebulon  gave 
back  the  bottle,  said,  "  I  thank  you;" 
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and  turned  his  back  upon  Caspar,  to 
resume  his  place  at  the  end  of  the. 
door. 

For  another  hour  the  two  men 
were  hurried  along;  the  sun  shone 
brightly,  and  nature  calm  herself 
after  her  recent  convulsion.  Caspar, 
worn  out  by  the  fatigues  of  the  last 
few  days  and  nights,  could  not  keep 
himself  awake,  and  his  head  nodded 
to  and  fro.  Z'.-bulon  saw  his  brother's 
danger,  and  this  time  he  spoke  first. 
"  Caspar,''  he  said,  •'  lie  down  and 
sleep,  or  you  will  drown  mo  :  I  will 
keep  watch,  and  awake  you  if  any- 
thing happens.'' 

Caspar  did  not  need  to  be  told 
twice,  but  let  him -elf  fall  forward, 
laid  his  head  upon  his  arms,  and  began 
to  snore.  Zebulon  crept  softly  towards 
him,  took  off  the  blanket,  which  was 
now  dry,  and  laid  it  carefully  over 
hi<  brother. 

Another  hour  parsed,  and  Zebnlon 
perceived  that  their  progress  became 
loss  rapid,  lie  looked  around  him, 
and  uttered  an  exclamation  of  heart- 
felt joy.  They  had  reached  a  place 
where  tin;  si  ream  took  a  bend  to  the 
right,  and  by  sonic  accident  their  r;:ft 
had  got  out  of  the  main  current,  and 
was  driving  through  calmer  water 
towards  a  black  line,  which  looked 
like  :>.  bank.  When  Zvhnlon  had 
noticed  all  this,  lie  awoke  his  brother. 
Caspar  sat  up  and  stretched  himself. 
"  I  know  the  place,"  he  said.  ''Yonder 
black  line  is  a  dam,  in  front  of  which 
we  shall  find  still  water  :  if  we  can 
but  reach  it,  a  walk  along  its  summit 
will  take  us  to  shore."  In  their  joy 
at  this  prospect  of  deliverance,  they 
took  another  dram  :  and  Caspar  gave, 
back  the  blanket  to  his  brother,  and 
continued  to  watch  the  course  of  their 
raft. 

"  How  is  it,"  he  suddenly  exclaimed, 
"  that  we  advance  so  fast,  and  our 
speed  seems  to  increase — if  that  be 
indeed  a  dam  ?" 

lie  rose  to  his  feet,  and,  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hands,  looked  sharply 
before  him.  After  gazing  thus  for  a 
few  moments,  his  countenance  fell. 

"  Now  arc  we  indeed  lost,''  he  said, 
in  a  hollow  voice.  "  There  is  a 
break  in  the  dike,  and  we  are  caught 
in  the  current  that  sets  towards  the 
opening.  Do  you  see?  we  swim  each 
moment  faster.  Yonder  foam  tho 
furious  waters :  we  shall  drive 
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against  the  bank,  and  our  destruction 
is  certain." 

And  so  it  was.  More,  swiftly  than 
any  steamboat  they  shot  along  to  the 
narrow  rent  in  the  dike,  through 
which  the  water  poured  with  the  force 
of  a  cataract,  and  against  whose  nigged 
sides  the  door  must  inevitably  bedashed 
to  pieces.  "  Three  minutes  more," 
groaned.  Caspar,  falling  on  his  knees, 
like  a  criminal  before  the  block — "  ay, 
in  three  minutes,  all  is  over." 

But  Zebulon  averted  his  e}res  from 
the  broken  dike,  and  fixed  them  upon 
Caspar.  "  Brother,"  he  said,  in  a 
loud  firm  tone,  "  are  we  to  appear 
as  enemies  before  the  judgment-seat 
of  God?" 

Then  Caspar's  heart  melted,  and 
exclaiming,  "Brother,  forgive  me!" 
he  threw  himself  into  Zebulon's  arms. 
For  the  first  time  for  four  years  the 
two  men  felt  their  hearts  glow  towards 
each  other  with  the  warmth  of  brother- 
ly love.  Tears  of  joy  and  affection 
rolled  down  their  cheeks,  and  on  the 
verge  of  death  they  were  happier  than 
they  for  long  had  been  in  their  dis- 
united and  vindictive  existence. 

A  roar  of  waters,  and  a  violent  agita- 
tion of  their  raft,  put  an  end  to  the 
close  embrace  in  which  for  upwards  of 
a  minute  they  had  held  each  other. 
In  expectation  of  instant  death,  both 
looked  in  the  direction  of  the  dike. 
But  no  dike  was  there.  Bewildered 
with  surprise,  they  turned  their  heads, 
and,  behold  !  it  was  behind  them.  In 
the  moment  of  their  reconciliation,  they 
had  passed  unharmed  through  the  very 
jaws  of  death.  The  door  upon  which 
they  knelt,  and  which  appeared  at 
least  as  wide  as  the  opening  in  the 
dike,  had  passed  through  it,  by  a  seem- 
ing miracle,  without  striking  either 
right  or  left.  They  were  saved  ;  at  a 
short  distance  before  them  lay  the 
land,  towards  which  the  subsiding 
waves  were  now  gently  floating  them. 
Yet  a  few  minutes,  and  their  raft  was 
aground  on  the  slope  of  an  inundated 
field. 

Arm  in  arm  went  the  brothers  to 
the  nearest  village,  where  they  dried 
their  clothes  and  obtained  food.  Gladly 
would  they  have  rested  there  a  night, 
but  they  thought  of  the  anxiety  of 
Caspar's  wife  and  children.  Caspar 
sold  his  barn  door,  Zebulon  his  blan- 
ket; and  this,  with  some  little  money 


they  had  in  their  pockets,  furnished 
funds  for  the  journey.  All  the  roads 
near  the  river  were  Hooded  ;  they  had 
to  make  a  circuit  over  the  mountains, 
and  the  distance  they  had  floated  in 
six  hours  was  a  three  days'  march  on 
foot.  But  the  three  days  seemed 
shorter  to  them  than  the  six  hours  ; 
for  in  those  three  days'  intimate  com- 
munion, they  went  over  all  that  had 
occurred  to  them  in  the  previous  four 
years ;  old  feelings  of  kindness  and 
mutual  dependence  resumed  their 
sway,  and  they  laid  plans  of  future 
happiness  for  both.  In  the  last  town 
the}7  passed  through,  Zebulon  stopped 
at  a  notary's,  and  destroyed  a  will  he 
had  lying  there. 

Late  upon  the  third  evening  they 
reached  their  home.  The  river  was 
sinking  fast ;  the  poplars  with  their 
double  wall,  and  the  new  house  which 
had  been  the  apple  of  discord,  had  dis- 
appeared, and  left  no  trace  of  their 
existence.  Caspar  lingered  a  little  in 
the  rear ;  Zebulon  stole  softly  round 
the  corner  of  his  house,  which  stood 
firm  and  uninjured.  His  sister-in-law, 
surrounded  by  her  children,  sat  in  a 
despairing  attitude  upon  the  site  of 
her  former  dwelling,  whence  the  waves 
had  but  lately  retired.  "Pray  for 
your  father,"  Zebulon  heard  her  say, 
"  for  here  the  flood  swept  him  away  : 
and  pray  also,  "  she  added  to  her 
elder  cliildren,  "  for  your  mother,  for 
she  was  the  cause  both  of  his  death 
and  of  that  of  your  poor  uncle  Zebu- 
Ion." 

"Not  of  mine,"  cried  Zebulon, 
stepping  forward.  The  children,  for- 
getting old  quarrels,  flocked  around 
him.  "  And  because  you,  sister,  are 
sorry  for  what  is  past,  God  is  merciful 
to  you,  and  suffers  Zebulon,  whom 
you  were  regretting,  to  bring  back 
your  husband  to  your  arms." 

As  he  spoke,  Caspar  stood  by  his 
side,  and  the  joyful  woman  threw  an 
arm  round  each.  Then  said  Zebulon — 
"  Friends,  we  have  had  a  famous 
lesson  these  four  years  past;  and  truly, 
if  it  had  lasted  four  years  longer,  we 
might  have  found  ourselves  reduced  to 
a  beggar's  staff.  But  let  that  be  all 
bygone  and  forgotten.  To-morrow  we 
will  begin  to  build  a  new  dike.  Of  a 
new  house  you  have  no  need.  Come 
back  and  live  with  me.  All  that  is 
mine  is  yours  and  your  children's." 
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LANI>SC.\I'K  Painting  is  chielly  cul- 
tivated in  England.  'J'lie  public  taste 
runs  mainly  in  tliat  direction.  The 
generality  of  visitors  to  Trafalgar 
Square  love  to  breathe  the  fresh  air 
with  a  fond  fancy,  in  the  midst  of  a 
hot  crowd,  and  a  summer's  day  in 
London,  and  dream  a  momentary 
dream  of  glade  and  river  scenery  ; 
and  before  pictures  by  Lee  and  ('res- 
wick  plan  their  summer  tours.  There 
is  certainly  something  very  refresh- 
ing in  well- painted  landscape  scenery. 
It  calls  not  the  mind  to  sympathise 
beyond  its  reach,  in  either  the  low 
miseries  of  life,  or  the  ideal  of  horrors, 
which  some  artists  delight  to  paint, 
seeking  notoriety  for  a  dn-ailfnl  be- 
yond nature.  In  this  style  of  horror- 
painting  the  French  painters  excel, 
and  rise  to  the  height  of  that  "  bad 
eminence.''  Their  novel  writers, 
having  exhausted  all  the  known  vices 
of  mankind,  shun  the  tumcness  of 
'•common  place,"  and  invent  the 
scarcely  conceivable,  and  we  hope 
the  impossible.  Their  painters  follow 
the  lead  ;  they  scarcely  know  land- 
scape by  name.  It  is  left  almost 
exclusively  to  the  English  artists. 
With  us,  all  love  rural  scenery  of 
every  kind;  and,  in  truth,  it  has  all 
degrees,  from  the  most  simple  to  the 
most  varied  —  from  the  lowly  and 
sweetest  to  the  highest  and  the  sub- 
lime. But  our  English  school,  for  the 
most  part,  fear  to  encounter  the  latter. 
The)'  rather  love  the  pleasing,  the 
common.  When  we  admit,  however, 
that  we  are  landscape  painters  in  our 
tastes  and  practice,  we  must  not  give 
the  very  true  meaning  to  the  word 
landscape,  as  it  may  more  properly 
be  understood  as  general  landscape, 
distinguished  from  Views.  In  that 
sense,  indeed,  landscape  is  nearly  ex- 
tinct among  us.  We  very  rarely  see 
a  landscape  upon  the  walls  of  any 
Exhibition  that  is  not  a  locality,  a 
view.  If  our  artists  compose,  they  do 
not  acknowledge  it ;  for  their  compo- 
sitions are  not  according  to  art,  but 
conventional,  to  make  up  deficiencies 
supposed  or  real.  We  cannot  but 
lament  this  view-loving  taste,  in  which 


there  is  so  much  room  for  display  of 
talents,  and  so  little  for  genius. 

Nature  is  in  everybody's  mouth, 
but  how  few  know  what  nature  is! — ami 
it  is  this  ignorance  among  artists  that 
has  weilnigh  quenched  the  ideal  in 
historical  painting,  and  altogether  in 
landscape.  They  say  the  public  taste 
will  not  admit  of  a  higher  walk 
than  that  taken.  We  do  not  believe 
it— let  them  try  ;  and  they  ought  to 
feel  that  they  are  placed  in  art  to 
teach,  and  not  to  follow  the  dictation 
of  a  taste  inferior  to  their  own.  Hut 
have  the  public  shown  a  distaste  for 
the  few  specimens  of  a  higher  art  which 
have  been  put  before  them  ''.  Ccr- 
taiulv  not.  Danbv  has  been 'success- 
ful. 

It  is  not  our  purpose  in  this  paper 
to  decry  any  style  or  school  of  land- 
scape, unless  it  be  the  decidedly  low, 
—the  positively  debased  and  vulgar. 
There  may  be  a  kiudof  low  life  in  trees, 
— Landseer  has  shown  that  there  is 
in  animals  :  scrubby,  stunted  tilings, 
growing  by  unseemly  ditches,  dank 
and  dripping,  though  not  with  dew, 
as  they  are  unpleasant  to  look  at  in 
nature,  are  abominable  in  art,  and 
can  lind  no  satisfactory  apology  in 
the  technical  skill  with  which  they  arc- 
executed.  These  things  are  the  pro- 
ducts of  a  low  mind,  and  their  nature1 
is  to  corrupt  the  unformed,  or  to  dis- 
gust the  purer  spectator.  But  they 
degrade  art,  and  should  therefore  be 
under  a  general  persecution.  It  is 
some  comfort  to  say  we  get  less  and 
less  of  this  kind  every  year.  If  our 
landscape  has  not  reached  the  poetical, 
still  it  is  progressing.  The  taste  is 
greatly  spreading  among  the  better 
educated  classes.  How  few  we  meet 
with  who  do  not  sketch  or  draw.  In 
the  fit  season,  in  every  place,  under 
green  tree  or  by  river's  bank,  we  are 
sure  to  sec  portfolios  spread,  aud  busy 
hands  at  work.  Whoever  has  leisure 
either  paints  in  oil  or  draws  in  water 
colours. 

But  if  we  speak  of  the  English 
practice  in  water  colours,  we  should 
call  it  painting  rather  than  drawing. 
It  arose  at  once  in  this  country,  about 
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half  a  century  ago,  from  a  very  poor 
and  weak  style  to  one  of  considerable 
power  and  richness.  Girtin  was  the 
first  to  bring  strong  effect  into  the 
art ;  but  he  avoided  colour  in  most  of 
his  works,  chiefly  addicting  himself  to 
greys  and  browns. 

Then  came  Turner  and  John  Var- 
Icy  and  Ilavil,  and  by  them  was  the 
art  brought  to  a  great  perfection. 
The  latter  works  of  these  bear  no 
comparison  with  the  earlier.  They 
then  studied  nature  closely ;  after- 
wards their  attempt  was  less  success- 
ful, when,  leaving  the  peculiar  charm 
which  their  materials  readily  offered, 
they  imitated  oil-paintings.  Without 
the  possibility  of  attaining  the  pecu- 
liar force  of  oil  pictures,  they  lost  the 
real  power  which  they  had  formerly 
achieved.  In  figure-painting,  perhaps, 
more  has  of  late  years  been  done  ; 
but  in  landscape  we  never  see  any- 
thing like  the  lucid  yet  forcible  col- 
ouring, and  the  real  substantial  depth, 
and  varieties  of  aerial  tints,  which 
were  so  remarkable  in  the  drawings 
of  John  Varley  in  his  best  days.  Nor 
was  his  execution  less  entitled  to 
praise  than  his  colouring — full  of  ex- 
pression, decision,  and  clearness. 
His  execution  is  nowhere  more  beau- 
tifully conspicuous  than  in  his  street 
scenes.  We  well  remember  one  in 
the  possession  of  that  amiable  and 
eccentric  collector,  James  Watken  of 
Hereford,  of  a  street  in  that  city, 
which  was  quite  fascinating  for  its 
•free  yet  truthful  execution.  His  best 
pictures  were  of  Welsh  scenery  :  the 
mountain  and  the  lake,  in  every  light 
of  the  morning  air  or  twilight  gloom, 
wTcrc  given  with  the  largeness  of  poetic 
truth.  We  have  seen  some  mere 
sketches  of  natural  effects  quite  won- 
derful. His  practice  seems  to  have  been 
to  work  his  colours  into  his  paper,  yet 
letting  the  white  come  through,  just 
when  and  where  it  was  required— his 
colour  appearing,  by  this  means,  of  a 
solidity  rather  than  opacity.  The 
sponge  was  used  for  granulation,  and 
rather  for  earthy  than  for  transparent 
colours.  His  late  works  are  quite  of 
another  character — flashy  and  untrue 
in  comparison,  with  less  variety  of 
parts,  less  accuracy,  and  all  too  nearly 
alike— with  a  false  force,  and  worked 
with  gums  to  the  consistence  of  oil 
paint.  Good  as  are  some  of  these, 
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they  are  not  to  be  mentioned  with 
those  of  his  other  style.  We  remem- 
ber, too,  some  very  truthful  representa- 
tions of  closer  mountain  scenery,  by 
Ilavil,  which  in  that  kind  were  un- 
rivalled— powerful  in  the  sober  and 
rich  tones,  a  method  he  afterwards 
deserted. 

Of  Turner's  drawings,  at  this  time, 
it  would  be  difficult  to  speak  too 
highly.  They  are,  however,  better 
known.  He  was  ever  a  great  master 
of  effect;  and  in  his  good  time  his  col- 
ouring was  natural  and  appropriate. 
He  had  not  then  cheated  his  genius 
with  the  false  vagaries  of  colouring, 
which  have  called  forth  so  much  ad- 
miration from  some,  and  so  much 
blame  from  other  critics.  On  the 
whole,  we  cannot  turn  to  the  modern 
practice  of  water-colour  painting,  in 
reference  to  landscape,  and  pronounce 
that  it  has  been  an  improvement  upon 
this  earlier  style.  Dewint  and  David 
Cox,  the  successors  to  that  first  school, 
rather  deteriorated  than  advanced  in 
their  more  recent  works — in  a  great 
measure,,  we  think,  from  their  abandon- 
ment of  the  use  of  the  more  earth}*  col- 
ours, and  the  adoption  of  the  transpar- 
ent, which  are  so  apt  to  be  heavy  and 
rotten,  whereas  nature  is  ever  substan- 
tial. We  cannot  avoid  here  making 
mention  of  one  branch  of  Art,  in  which 
water  colours  have  reached  greater 
perfection  than  oil.  We  mean  still 
life— such  as  in  Hunt's  fruit-pieces. 
Van  Os  does  not  come  up  to  them  in 
his  elaborate  works,  exquisite  as  they 
are;  for  this  water-colour  painter  has 
positively  much  more  real  force.  His 
groups  of  peaches  and  grapes  are  quite 
wondrous  for  truth. 

Sir  George  Beaumont  used  to  say 
that  water  colours  had  spoiled  our  oil- 
painters.  There  is,  then,  a  reciprocity 
of  injury  ;  for  our  oil-painters  have 
done  mischief  in  their  turn  to  the 
other  method  of  art.  It  is  well  to 
study  the  nature  and  capabilities  of 
the  materials  we  adopt,  and  never  to 
lose  sight  of  them,  for  the  attainment 
of  however  good  an  imitation  of  the 
peculiar  capabilities  of  other  materials; 
for  in  the  attempt  we  are  sure  to  lose 
more  than  we  can  gain.  That  trans- 
parency which,  used  in  a  body  in  oil,  is 
rich  and  luscious,  in  water-colouring 
is  weak,  of  a  gummy  texture  which 
has  little  power ;  and  however  skilfully 
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laid  on  is  very  apt  to  be  dirty,  and  to 
have  little  harmony  with  the  less 
transparent  colours.  Then,  again,  that 
atmosphere  which  the  dry  water- 
colours  produce  with  such  facility — the 
white  paper  aiding  by  its  luminous 
quality — is  of  far  more  diftictilt  attain- 
ment in  oil.  It  is  by  this  great  help 
of  the  white  paper,  judiciously  man- 
aged, that  the  power  of  water  colours 
is  most  effective  for  sketches  from  na- 
ture. For  most  subjects  this  method 
is  the  most  rapid  and  dextrous ;  and  we 
are  bold  to  say,  for  we  have  tried  it 
by  many  an  experiment,  that  a  water- 
colour  sketch  from  nature  may  have  a 
strength,  a  force,  equal  toauy  oil-paint- 
ing whatever. 

We  have  now  before  us  a  sketch 
from  nature,  in  water  colours,  made 
lust  summer :  it  is  at  some  distance  in 
a  frame  on  a  table,  and  behind  it  is  a 
large  and  powerful  old  Italian  picture. 
We  make  no  other  comparison  than  of 
the  force  of  each.  The  sketch  is  not 
in  the  least  overpowered — on  the  con- 
trary, many  have  said  that  it  is  the 
more  forcible.  As  some  readers  of 
Maga  may  not  have  had  our  own  ex- 
perience, we  venture  to  describe  the 
method  of  our  working.  First,  then, 
with  regard  to  the  colour-box.  AVe 
do  not  use  the  colours  in  cakes,  nor 
the  soft  colours  as  they  are  sold  in 
boxes,  because  in  this  state  they  are 
not  soft  enough  for  our  purpose. 
Our  box  is  fresh  made  every  day,  for 
the  day's  work,  and  thus  :  We  get  a 
supply  of  very  common  colours,  which 
are  to  be  had  everywhere — ochres, 
Venetian  red,  indigo,  a  little  French 
blue,  Naples  yellow,  and  common  coal 
well  ground;  we  may  add,  if  our  sub- 
jects arc  likely  to  require  it,  a  little 
chrome.  These  we  grind  well  with  a 
rnullcr,  on  an  earthenware  slab,  or 
glass,  with  thcmixturcof  gum-arabic — 
but  only  sufficient  to  fasten  the  pig- 
ments— to  which  we  add  a  little  honey, 
or  white  sugar.  AVe  make  the  substance 
such  as  we  can  with  a  tolerably  firm 
brush,  take  up  in  lumps,  as  we  would 
inoil-colours,onthe'palettc-knife.  AVe 
strongly  recommend  those  who  would 
sketch  from  nature,  not  to  add  more 
colours  to  their  stock— it  is  true  there 
may  be  cases  where  a  little  madder 
lake,  or  vermilion,  may  be  wanted  ; 
but  it  is  better  not  to  crowd  the  box 
with  them.  A  cake,  or,  what  is  better, 
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a  tube  or  two  in  the  pocket,  will  serve 
the  purpose.  The  palette  we  have; 
given  is  ample,  if  we  add  to  it  white. 
And  here  is  a  difficulty ;  for  white— per- 
manent n-/iite. — having  a  body,  docs  not 
always  answer  the  boast  of  the  colour 
maker.  For  white,  however,  we  re- 
commend the  usual  permanent  white 
in  tubes;  but  in  addition  to  this,  as  it 
will  be  found  far  better  for  some  pur- 
poses, we  would  add  to  the  palette  a 
quantity  of  China  clay — or  even  chalk 
will  do,  (but  the  China  clay  is  softer,  and 
is  easily  procured  at  any  pottery.)  In 
mixing  this  we  should  be  cautious  to 
use  less  gum  ;  we  have  even  found 
rice-water  sufficient  for  adherence. 
And  it  may  be  well  also,  for  other  pur- 
poses, to  have  a  quantity  of  the  same 
material  ground  with  more  gum,  so  as 
to  stand  up,  and  capable  of  being 
drawn  into  threads.  This  may  be 
found  very  useful  in  putting  on  strong 
lights,  and  may  be  mixed  with  any 
colour.  The  pocket  should  hold,  there- 
fore, a  separate  bottle  so  prepared. 
In  this  setting  out  of  our  palette-box 
we  have  included  a  pigment  but  little 
known,  even  by  professional  artists — 
coal.  It  was,  however,  used  by  the 
Dutch  and  Flemish  painters,  (it  is 
equally  good  for  oil  or  water,)  and  is 
the  brown  seen  throughout  the  pictures 
of  Teniers.  Coal  is  not  black,  but  a 
cool  brown ;  we  know  no  pigment  to  be 
compared  with  it.  It  will  also  be  ob- 
served that  we  have  omitted  two 
colours  in  common  use — the  raw  and 
burnt  siennas.  AVe  do  not  mean  to~ 
assert  they  may  never  be  of  use,  but 
we  think  so  rarely,  that  we  would 
rather  avoid  them  as  generally  danger- 
ous, and  for  the  reasons  given  above. 
The  sketcher,  artist  or  amateur,  should 
never  sutler  his  palette  to  become  dry 
and  hard — it  will  take  very  little  time, 
each  day,  to  mix  his  paints  up  again 
with  the  palette- knife — for  all  depends 
on  their  consistency.  This  being  the 
colour-box,  we  have  only  to  add,  that, 
besides  a  water-bottle,  it  may  be 
found  sometimes  of  use  to  mix  up  a 
little  made  starch,  not  very  thin.  In 
doing  the  boles  of  trees,  the  brush 
dipped  in  this  starch  can  with  one 
sweep  give  the  very  grain  of  the  wood, 
and  leave  it  in  a  good  state  for  more 
solid  touches.  AVe  only  mention 
this,  not  as  necessary  to  the  method 
of  sketching,  but  because  a  little  prac- 
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tice  will  show  where  it  may  be  used 
with  advantage  :  it  serves  to  drive  the 
colours  in  various  directions. 

We  next  come  to  speak  of  brushes 
— and  here,  perhaps,  we  should  recom- 
mend a  greater  variety  than  we  gene- 
rally see  adopted — for  to  the  usual 
water-colour  sables  we  add  hog's-hair 
tools,  as  used  in  oil,  of  every  size  and 
shape,  round  and  flat.  Indeed, 
brushes  of  this  kind  we  reckon  by  far 
the  most  fit  for  general  use,  as  will  be 
seen  when  we  speak  of  the  manner  of 
working.  We  do  not  very  much 
adopt  the  liquid  and  floating  tints,  ex- 
cepting in  distances  and  in  glazings — 
we  get  in  the  subject,  generally,  very 
broadly,  with  the  earthy  colours,  and 
mostly  Venetian  red  and  blue,  with  a 
mixture  of  more  or  less  ochre ;  and 
this  we  do  with  a  considerable  body, 
upon  which  we  put  in  rather  solidly 
the  strong  depths  and  shadows ;  and 
we  work  all  in  together,  wet  or  not, 
as  the  part  may  require  strongly,  with 
a  good  hog's-hair  brush  ;  and  we  use 
the  same,  with  somewhat  drier  col- 
our— not  in  a  washing  method,  but 
dabbingly,  to  represent  that  great 
under  variety  which  we  see  in  trees 
and  bushy  foliage  :  and  upon  this  we 
may  put  in  what  detail  we  please, 
with  partly  smaller  hog's-hair,  and 
partly  sable  brushes.  The  coal  and 
blue,  varying  its  degrees  of  transpa- 
rency with  a  little  ochre,  readily  an- 
swers for  the  deeper  tones  ;  and  if  we 
would  accurately  imitate  the  greens  of 
nature,  which  are  so  beautiful,  a  little 
chrome  may  be  added,  and  for  greater 
opacity,  Naples  yellow.  With  the 
Venetian  red,  blue,  and  ochre,  we  may 
make  almost  all  the  tints  of  grey,  or 
other  character,  which  we  can  want ; 
and  by  using  these,  as  the  key  to  the 
whole  colour,  we  shall  keep  up  a  har- 
mony throughout.  Even  white  may 
be  mixed  in  with  the  dark  mass  of 
green,  as  we  see  the  white  lights  in 
nature  sparkling  on  the  leafage — but 
it  will  be  more  true  if  a  very  slight 
tint  of  red  be  in  it — and  this  white 
sparkling  is  done  when  the  mass  is 
wet,  with  a  spreading  fitch  or  hog's- 
hair,  somewhat  uneven  at  the  points, 
and  not  too  stiff:  a  worn  brush  is 
best.  If  any  of  this  sparkling  be  too 
bright,  it  may  be  slightly  glazed  over 
with  the  gray-green  again  ;  and  with 
a  similar  brush  it  will  be  not  difficult 


to  dab  in,  somewhat  strongly,  the 
holes  and  hollows,  according  to  their 
several  depths,  on  the  mass  before  it 
is  quite  dry.  AVe  come  now  to  speak 
of  the  very  strong  lights.  These, 
though  not  entirely  and  too  solidly, 
we  prefer  putting  in  in  opaque  colour, 
the  most  useful  of  which  will  be  the 
Naples  yellow,  as  having  most  body  ; 
but  when  we  say  opaque,  we  would 
observe  that  this  opacity  must  have 
degrees,  and  is  often  such  that  the 
deeper  tones  are  still  seen  through. 
It  is  not  an  uncommon  thing  for  ar- 
tists to  rub  out  lights;  but  it  is  a  bad 
practice,  always  weak,  and  is  wanting 
in  substance  and  colour.  We  greatly 
prefer  the  semi- opaque,  and  the  per- 
fectly opaque  together,  as  occasion 
may  require ;  for  be  it  observed,  as 
we  have  before  said,  one  great  char- 
acteristic of  nature  is  its  positive  sub- 
stantiality. We  must,  therefore,  never 
be  reminded  that  the  white  paper  is 
beneath ;  but  where  the  white  paper 
sho\vs,  as  in  skies,  and  slightly  in  dis- 
tances, it  is  for  the  sake  of  its  own 
luminous  opacity — an  opacity  ren- 
dered the  more  luminous  from  the 
grain  and  texture  of  the  paper — as  a 
white  board  with  dark  spots  is  more 
luminous  than  one  without. 

We  wish  to  say  a  few  words  on 
water,  and  the  best  method  of  repre- 
senting it  in  sketching  from  nature. 
To  the  eye  water  is  always  a  sub- 
stance :  however  clear  and  still  it  may 
be,  it  has  a  body :  it  is  not,  as  we 
have  often  seen  it  represented,  a  mere 
brown  stain.  It  has  too  generally 
motion,  for  even  nominally  still 
water  has  frequently  a  lightly  stirred 
and  tremulous  motion.  We  have  seen 
water  painted  impossibly  still,  at  no 
great  distance  from  a  cascade  —  no 
notice  being  taken  of  its  course.  It 
is  this  course  of  a  stream  which  gives 
it  such  great  variety,  such  change- 
ableness  of  colour,  reflections  losing 
themselves  in  the  deeper-coloured 
beds,  and  the  grey  streaks  sometimes 
lighter  and  sometimes  darker  than 
the  body  of  the  stream.  As  most 
sketches  of  water  are  of  this  descrip- 
tion, and  not  perfectly  still  pools,  we 
shall  consider  the  best  method  of  re- 
presenting these  two  characteristics — 
its  peculiar  substance,  and  its  motion. 
Now  it  is  quite  a  mistake  to  imagine 
we  can  succeed  by  using  the  perfectly 
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transparent  pigments,  for  in  that 
case  we  make  but  a  stain,  and  lose 
the  body — and  we  have  no  ground  on 
which  to  put  the  great  variety  of  sur- 
face colouring.  We  shall  best  show 
the  method  by  referring  to  a  sketch. 
Here  is  a  deep  woody  bank  traversing 
the  whole  space  of  paper  ;  at  its  base, 
a  mountain-stream  runs,  occupying 
the  space  from  right  to  left,  even 
down,  to  what  we  technically  call  the 
foreground.  The  bed  is  of  various 
depths,  and  the  stream  is  here  and 
there  interrupted  in  its  course  by 
ledges  of  rock,  that  rise,  some  to,  and 
some  high  above  the  surface.  The 
water  is  clear,  but  embrowned,  as 
mountain  -  streams  commonly  are. 
There  is  reflection  of  the  woods,  which 
lose  themselves,  and  blend  into  per- 
ceptible course,  in  which  numerous 
froth-balls  show  white  upon  the  dark 
stream  ;  and  here  and  there  is  a  gray- 
ish reflection  from  the  sky,  still  in  the 
direction  of  the  current,  nearest  to- 
wards the  foreground  ;  the  water  is 
foamy,  and  runs  all  across  the  picture, 
with  many  shades  of  tint,  and  of  its 
own  intimate  transparencies  in  the 
midst  of  its  more  determined  sub- 
stance. 

Now  we  paint  it  thus  :  We  take  a 
full  pencil  of  colour — mixture  of  Ve- 
netian red,  blue,  and  ochre — which 
we  work  freely  over  the  whole,  and 
while  wet,  press  into  it  various  tints 
of  green  or  brown,  as  we  see  them, 
with  a  flat  hog's-hair,  marking  the 
reflected  green  of  trees  with  a  little 
more  opacity.  With  a  liner  brush  we 
accurately  draw  the  ledges,  as  they 
appear  above,  or  just  on  the  surface, 
taking  care  to  give  the  exact  general 
colour  at  once,  leaving  the  particular 
markings  for  more  opaque  colour. 
By  this  time,  the  portion  where  the 
disturbed  water  should  be  given  is  per- 
haps too  dry;  we  therefore  lightly  run 
it  over  with  the  colour  before  given  to 
it ;  then,  while  wet,  we  take  our  china 
clay — either  pure  or  mixing  it  slightly 
with  such  tint  as  we  observe — and  lay 
it  on  with  a  great  body,  so  that  the 
brush  may  drive  it  about ;  and  thus 
the  white,  mixing  with  the  under  col- 
our, and  having  in  itself  different 
substances,  not  only  takes  the  course 
of  the  stream,  but  represents  tolerably 
well  the  varieties  of  semi-transpar- 
ency on  the  surface.  The  white  bub- 


bles, and  froth  also,  may  be  rapidly 
dotted  in  the  china  clay — for  this  me- 
thod must,  as  we  observed,  be  laid  on 
with  great  body,  and  may  be  partially 
glazed  over  afterwards — so  that  a  very 
great  nicety  of  parts  may  be  faith- 
fully painted  in,  in  this  apparently 
very  free  and  rapid  manner.  \Ve  say 
some  stress  on  the  word  rapid,  be- 
cause whatever  is  done  quickly  will 
best  imitate  the  unconstrained  char- 
acter of  nature  ;  and  be  it  observed, 
also,  that  nature  is  a  coy  sitter  for 
her  portrait. 

Sketches  that  take  more  than  a 
couple  of  hours  will  generally  be 
found  untrue  somewhere  ;  and  it  is 
far  better  to  give  the  true  impress 
and  character  of  nature,  both  with 
regard  to  colour  and  effect,  than  to 
labour  at  detail  too  long,  to  the  sacri- 
fice of  that  which  is  of  greater  mo- 
ment. Besides,  one  great  charm  of 
sketches  is  in  their  suggestive  charac- 
ter ;  they  are  not  finished  pictures, 
and  not  the  worse  on  that  account. 
We  know  it  is  the  practice  of  many 
artists  to  go  again  and  again  to  the 
same  spot,  and  work  day  after  day 
for  a  given  time  at  one  picture — in 
fact,  to  finish  the  piece,  as  they  would 
say,  from  nature.  This  may  be  very 
well  for  some  painters,  and  suit  the 
character  of  their  works — but  on  the 
whole,  we  think  it  a  bad  practice,  for 
the  following  reasons.  In  the  first 
place,  unless  a  mere  view  be  intend- 
ed, the  artist  loses  sight  of  the  great 
principle  of  art,  that  it  is  not  imita- 
tion ;  and  that  whatever  his  subject 
may  be,  after  having  taken  the  im- 
press of  it  from  nature,  he  has  to  add 
to  it  his  own  mind,  which  he  will 
scarcely  do  when  all  his  powers  are 
tasked  to  the  toil  of  an  exact  imita- 
tion. In  the  next  place,  such  changes 
take  place  in  most  scenes,  by  the  va- 
riations of  light  and  shade,  that,  be- 
yond a  few  hours,  the  work  can 
hardly  be  said  to  be  one  of  the  same 
nature.  And  as  to  coining  day  after 
day  to  the  same  spot,  few  days  arc  so 
alike  as  to  make  that  practice  safe  for 
truth's  sake.  And  what  is  of  more 
importance  still,  it  may  be  asked  if 
the  artist's  mind's  eye  is  in  the  same 
condition.  May  not  new  impressions 
be  made?  and  the  piece  become  con- 
verted in  parts — a  mass  of  incongru- 
ous alterations,  a  fatiguing  labour  iu 
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vain?  Even  in  painting  pictures,  we 
believe  those  works  are  the  best  where 
the  whole  subject  most  resembles  a 
sketch,  as  put  in  at  once  upon  the 
canvass  in  the  course  of  a  day,  care 
being  taken  in  all  the  subsequent 
work  not  to  disturb  this  one  charac- 
ter,— for  the  mind  works  rapidly  : 
after  that  first  work  comes  technical 
knowledge  and  display,  certainly  of 
great  value,  when  it  does  not  oblite- 
rate the  mind's  work.  On  every  ac- 
count, then,  we  think  that  sketching 
from  nature  should  be  a  peculiar  kind 
of  painting,  having  a  distinct  beauty 
of  its  own,  and  that  its  chief  charac- 
teristic should  be  its  suggestiveness. 
Herein  lies  its  great  charm — we  re- 
cognise nature,  and  sec  in  it  a  glimpse 
of  art ;  and  this  is  what  nature  docs 
to  the  poet's  sight,  offering  much,  and 
suggesting  more.  Art  grows  not  out 
of  the  perfect,  but  the  imperfect.  An 
exact,  too  accurate,  imitation,  shows 
imitation  to  be  the  object ;  it  is  for 
the  outward  sense,  not  for  the  crea- 
tive mind.  If  this  be  so,  there  is  a 
point  of  labour  which  the  sketch 
should  not  reach  ;  if  it  do,  it  becomes 
a  picture,  a  thing  of  art,  in  which  the 
great  principle  of  art,  the  working  of 
the  inventive  mind,  is  wanting. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  we 
are  encouraging  an  idleness,  a  sloven- 
liness in  working ;  on  the  contrary,  we 
think  the  attainment  of  the  full  effect 
and  character  of  a  subject  its  highest 
finish,  and  not  to  be  reached  without 
care,  great  observation,  and  a  readi- 
ness of  hand,  the  result  of  much  toil. 
And  we  firmly  believe  that  many  re- 
sort to  a  minute  finishing,  as  they 
falsely  call  it,  to  disguise  their  igno- 
rance of,  and  want  of  power  in,  re- 
presenting the  larger  and  more  im- 
portant features  of  nature.  Nor  would 
we  depreciate  elaborate  studies  of  de- 
tail ;  they  are  quite  necessary  to  the 
painter;  but  they  are  another  thing  ; 
they  should  be  the  sketch,  and  not  a 
part  of  it.  They  should  be  made  with 
reference  to  future  use,  and  not  un- 
frequently  for  their  beauty  as  indi- 
vidual pictures.  But  there  is  a  whole- 
ness in  a  scene,  independent  of  them ; 
for  in  nature  they  are  not  first  ob- 
servable, scarcely  perceptible,  when 
the  first  thought  of  the  sketch  is  laid 
in  :  and  when  perceptible  for  any  cha- 
racter they  give,  a  very  slight  indica- 


tion  will  tell  all  such  detail  should 
convey.  Indeed,  so  far  are  we  from 
depreciating  the  study  of  detail,  that 
we  should  almost  say  it  is  the  chief 
business  of  the  painter.  A  general 
acquaintance  with  the  scenery  of  na- 
ture may  be  easily  acquired,  from 
which  invention  is  to  reach  a  facility  ; 
but  a  necessity  of  truth  must  accom- 
pany the  inventive  process,  and  this 
implies  a  great  knowledge  of  particu- 
lars as  respects  form  and  colour.  Yet, 
besides  the  study  of  detail,  the  artist 
will  find  time  for  sketches  of  the  other 
character  ;  and  from  them  he  will  ac- 
quire a  power  of  selection,  and,  to 
the  degree  of  his  capacity,  educate 
his  eye.  And  as  there  is  no  reason 
why  sketches  should  not  be,  though 
not  pictures,  yet  a  kind  of  pictures, 
we  would  insist  upon  their  possess- 
ing their  own  peculiar  charm,  their 
being  true  to  the  first  impressions  of 
nature,  and  suggestive  of  something 
more. 

It  will  be  observed  that  this  method 
of  sketching  does  not  much  differ  from 
that  not  uncommonly  adopted  in  oil- 
painting,  where  the  old  Italian  rather 
than  the  Flemish  practice  is  consi- 
dered. 

We  thought  these  preliminary  re- 
marks upon  water-colour  sketching 
from  nature  not  very  much  out  of 
place,  nor  inconsistent  with  our  inten- 
tion of  noticing  Mr  Burnet's  book  on 
"  Landscape  Painting  in  Oil,"  because 
there  are  apparently  some  points  of 
junction  between  the  two  methods,  or 
rather  practice,  arising  from  the  two 
materials  ;  and  we  are  convinced  that 
it  is  from  a  want  of  knowing  the  dif- 
ferences in  the  genius,  if  we  may  be 
allowed  such  a  term,  of  the  materials, 
that  in  practice  they  become  injurious 
to  each  other.  We  cannot  for  a  mo- 
ment hesitate  as  to  their  respective 
estimation.  Unquestionably  the  great 
powers  of  art  can  only  be  completed 
in  oil-painting.  Such  a  picture  (land- 
scape) as  the  Peter  Martyr  could 
never  be  the  result  of  water-colour ; 
and  if  that  material  could  do  anything 
like  it,  it  would  be  with  so  great  a 
labour  that  the  attempt  would  not  be 
desirable.  The  great  ideas  of  the  ' 
mind  require  oil-painting  for  their 
embodiment. 

Water-colours  are  best  adapted  for 
sketching  from  nature,  and  that  me- 
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thod  may,  we  tliink,  borrow  some 
force  from  the  other  practice  :  and  it  is 
on  that  account  that  we  have  ventured 
to  make  the  observations  we  have 
given,  and  to  detail  as  much  as  may 
he  the  practice  which  we  have  found 
tolerably  successful. 

There  are  objections  also  to  sketch- 
ing from  nature  in  oil,  which  it  may 
be  worth  while  to  notice.  An  incom- 
plete sketch  in  oil  seems  to  come  short 
•of  the  power  of  the  material,  which 
leaves  upon  the  spectator  the  uncom- 
fortablcness  of  a  desire  ungratilied. 
In  water  colours,  even  an  incomplete 
sketch  seems  verging  upon  a  point  be- 
yond the  power  of  the  materials,  and 
is  therefore,  while  more  suggestive, 
more  perfect  as  a  work,  a  more  ac- 
complished truth,  fully  reaching,  and 
seeming  even  to  go  beyond  its  aim. 
And  this  consideration  is  of  some  im- 
portance, for  the  mind  is  displeased 
with  the  un gratified  want  of  that 
which  it  knows  the  materials  could 
supply ;  it  becomes  wearied  with 
looking  for  more  than  is  given:  while 
in  the  other  case  no  such  want  is  put 
into  the  mind  by  the  material ;  and, 
more  being  done  than  might  have 
been  expected,  the  satisfaction  is  full 
and  continuous. 

Besides  this,  water-colour  sketches 
are  more  pleasantly  preserved,  are 
kept  in  portfolios,  and  easily  turned 
over — whereas  oil  sketches  are  at  the 
time  of  working  more  unmanagable, 
and  afterwards  dilh'cult  to  dispose  and 
arrange  ;  for  they  will  not  keep  their 
colour  without  air  and  light. 

It  now  occurs  to  us  that  we  have 
omitted  to  speak  of  sketches  on 
tinted  paper.  These  are  worked 
pretty  much  in  the  manner  described, 
excepting  that  more  opaque  colouring 
is  required  in  the  skies  and  distances 
when  they  arc  of  any  depth.  In  some 
kinds  of  subjects  the  work  is  shortened 
by  the  use  of  tinted  paper.  "We 
should  mention,  also,  that  the  best 
sketches  are  made  without  outline — 
the  lead-pencil  is  seldom  in  the  hand 
of  the  practised  artist — a  piece  of 
charcoal  suffices  to  mark  in  the  lead- 
ing lines  and  places  where  particular 
features  come ;  and  by  passing  a 
handkerchief  lightly  over  these  lines, 
only  so  much  remains  as  will  guide 
the  eye,  and  be  110  impediment  to  the 
working. 


We  now  make  a  few  remarks  upon 
oil-painting  in  landscape,  for  which 
purpose  we  took  np  the  pen,  having 
in  view  to  notice  Mr  Buriiet's  treat^e. 
Mr  Burnet  is  a  sensible  man,  experi- 
enced in  art,  which  lie  has  studied 
theoretically  and  practically.  His  se- 
veral treatises  are  very  valuable ;  if 
they  are  deficient  in  laying  down  fully 
the  higher  principles  of  the  art,  they 
arc  not  less  valuable  to  many  learners 
for  their  elementary  character.  His 
predilection  is  for  the  Dutch  school, 
which,  agreeing  with  Sir  Joshua 
Reynolds,  he  considers  to  contain  the 
perfect  grammar  of  art. 

We  are,  nevertheless,  not  quite  dis- 
posed to  assent  to  this  decision,  for  if 
we  should  think,  upon  the  whole,  that 
Italian  art  is  the  most  perfect,  we 
should  make  up  our  grammar  from 
the  works  of  the  Italian  schools.  It 
is,  we  are  aware,  the  fashion  of  the 
day  to  see  every  excellence  of  art  ex- 
clusively in  the  schools  of  Holland  and 
Flanders. 

The  Italian  are  of  a  higher  cast, 
and  here  we  speak  only  of  landscape; 
but,  like  the  best  poetry,  they  speak 
plainest  to  educated  minds — we  mean 
the  educated  in  art — for  the  best  art 
can  no  more  charm  the  uncultivated 
eye  than  the  best  music  the  untutored 
car.  Painter?,  therefore,  look  for  the 
grammar  of  art  in  those  masters  whom 
they  find  most  generally  to  please, 
and  this  may  be  the  cause  that  the 
grammars  of  art  stop  short,  and  are 
incomplete. 

We  fully  appreciate  the  Flemish 
and  Dutch  Schools,  but  still  the  whole 
power  of  art  is  not  in  them.  Imita- 
tion merely  enters  too  largely  into 
their  system — not  indeed  too  largely 
for  their  purposes — but  those  purposes 
are  within  a  narrow  limit.  The 
greatness  of  the  Italian  schools — their 
first  appeals  to  the  mind  rather  than 
to  the  eye — appeals  for  which  too  often 
the  mind  is  unprepared— avert  the 
common  spectator  from  receiving  a 
clear  conception  of  their  technical  ex- 
cellences, the  modes  of  colouring,  of 
execution,  and  management  of  forms, 
which,  being  mostly  of  a  greater  in- 
tricacy, require  a  greater  skill.  But 
this  skill,  it  may  be  discernible  to 
those  who  look  for  it,  hides  itself  in 
the  prevalence  of  a  general  character. 
The  Italian  schools  have  both  mere 
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variety  and  more  simplicity,  conse- 
quently a  far  wider  range,  and  a  ne- 
cessity of  more  enlarged  means. 

Before,  therefore,  we  should  venture 
to  recommend  one  desirous  of  applying 
himself  to  the  art  to  any  school,  to 
any  particular  grammar,  we  should 
think  it  requisite  to  know  something 
of  the  general  character  of  his  mind, 
of  his  tastes  and  feelings,  out  of  art. 
Even  in  language,  the  gentle,  the 
timid,  have  not  one  vocabulary  with 
the  bold  and  resolute.  Milton  and 
Spenser  utter  not  the  words,  nor  the 
music,  of  the  familiar  Gay.  JEschylus 
used  not  the  same  Greek  with  Sopho- 
cles or  Euripides.  The  mystery  of 
Cassandra's  prophetic  speech  was  of  a 
coined,  and  almost  hieroglyphic  elo- 
quence. In  painting,  this  preference 
to  the  particular  schools,  in  which 
alone  the  elements  of  art  are  to  be 
learned,  has  had  an  injurious  effect, 
especially  of  late  years.  We  have 
had  one  original  English  painter, 
whose  genius,  could  it  have  been  un- 
fortunately chained  down  to  the  tuition, 
would  have  become  enervated  under 
the  uncongenial  toil — Richard  Wilson. 
What  Dutch  or  Flemish  master  could 
he  have  studied,  whose  style,  whose 
technical  practice,  he  could  with  any 
hope  of  success  have  amalgamated 
with  his  own?  Yet,  what  deficiency 
of  knowledge  of  a  tolerably  good 
grammar  of  art  do  his  works  show  ? 
And  is  there  one  of  our  after  English 
school  that  has  formed  himself  upon 
the  lauded  models,  whose  pictures 
will  hang  as  companions  to  those  of 
Richard  Wilson  ?  It  is  true  he  was 
not  understood  in  his  day ;  the  public 
taste  was  not  then  educated  to  see 
his  merit ;  it  gave  the  prize  to  imbe- 
cility, and  was  slow  to  learn.  We 
said  that  the  power  of  art  was  not  in 
the  Dutch  and  French  schools.  It 
maybe  said  that  we  forget  Rembrandt; 
— by  no  means — he  is  an  exception, 
inasmuch  as  he  is  a  school  in  himself, 
and  has  little  really  in  common  with 
what  we  usually  designate  the  Dutch 
and  Flemish.  Even  in  his  manner 
of  working  in  the  great  body  of  his 
pigments,  whether  opaque  or  other- 
wise, he  more  nearly  resembles  some 
of  the  Italian  :  the  aim  of  Rembrandt 
was  not  imitation. 

But  to  speak  of  the  Italian  land- 
scape painters.  They  are  not  so 


many,  that  a  difficulty  could  arise  in 
the  selection.  Mr  Burnet  makes 
mention  here  and  there  of  Claude,  and 
his  method  of  painting  trees ;  but  he 
does  not  at  length  enter  into  his  whole 
style,  nor  his  process  of  working.  Of 
Gaspar  Poussin — certainly  the  finest 
painter  of  pastoral  landscape,  and 
whose  whole  style  and  method  would 
be  more  worth  analysing  than  that  of 
any  other  painter — he  says  little 
indeed,  only  illustrating  by  one  of 
his  pictures  in  the  National  Gallery 
his  warm  breadth  of  foreground.  It 
must  be  observed  that  we  class  Claude 
and  Gaspar  Poussiu  in  the  Italian 
school.  Titian's  landscapes  are  of 
an  ideal  colouring,  wonderfully  fine  ; 
but,  being  better  adapted  to  the  histo- 
rical, we  would  scarcely  venture  to 
recommend  to  English  learners,  under 
their  present  imperfect  knowledge  of 
the  differences  between  nature  and 
art,  to  receive  their  elementary  lessons 
from  that  great  master.  We  may 
however  remark,  that  his  richness 
was  the  result  of  continual  glazing. 
It  is  said  he  put  his  pictures  by  for 
years  to  harden,  that  he  might  glaze 
over  them  repeatedly.  He  is  sup- 
posed generally  to  have  painted  on  a 
white  ground,  though  not  always. 
In  the  Bolognese  school,  especially 
the  Caracci  and  Domenichino,  most 
perfect  rules  may  be  found.  It  is 
true  they  were  not  always  successful 
in  their  grounds,  which  were  generally 
red  or  brown ;  and  it  is  supposed,  from 
some  chemical  action  of  the  red  in  the 
ground,  their  pictures  have  greatly 
darkened.  But  this  statement  is 
greatly  exaggerated,  and  in  part  arises 
from  our  modern  painters  addicting 
themselves  so  entirely  to  the  light 
scale  and  crude  unmixed  colouring. 
We  have  seen  many  pictures  of  this 
school  perfect  in  colouring,  very 
learned,  and  which  would  naturally 
suffer  with  the  slightest  alteration  in 
the  scale  of  light  and  dark. 

For  general  purposes,  there  is  no 
method  perhaps  so  good  as  that  of 
Gaspar  Poussin.  His  style  is  neither 
too  much  ideal  for  our  English  scenery, 
nor  too  natural  for  art :  it  is  strictly 
learned;  it  is  the  poetry  of  the  pas- 
toral. 

Salvator  Rosa's  manner  is  more 
rugged  and  broken  ;  in  other  respects, 
he  in  a  great  measure  resembles  Gas- 
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par  Ponssin  in  his  method  of  working. 
Claude  was  a  more  laborious  artist: 
he  wrought  up  his  pictures  to  great 
perfection ;  he  chieHy  studied  atmo- 
pphere,  and  succeeded  wonderfully  ; 
his  best  pictures  are  his  marine  and 
architectural  subjects.  He  painted 
very  solidly,  and  glazed,  and  worked 
over  his  glazings,  with  attention  rather 
to  atmospheric  effect  and  gradation 
than  to  form  and  composition.  Hence, 
imperfect  as  are  his  works  in  some 
respects,  they  are  and  ever  will  be 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  Claude's 
method  bears  no  resemblance  to  that 
of  any  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
masters.  These  methods  have  been 
well  described  by  Mr  Unmet.  We 
are  surprised,  however,  to  find  him 
in  error  with  regard  to  a  pigment — 
speaking  of  Hobbima's  trees,  he  says 
''  they  are  brought  up  against  the 
sky  with  great  richness  and  trans- 
parency, sometimes  the  colour  being 
of  burnt  sienna  and  Prussian  blue — or 
at  all  events,  dark  ochre  or  raw  sienna, 
and  blue."  Hobbima  was  born  about 
the  year  1611.  Prussian  blue  was 
not  discovered  till  a  century  after 
that  date. 

We  have  recommended  a  palette  of 
few  colours  in  our  remarks  on  sketch- 
ing from  nature  in  water  colours. 
We  should  venture  to  give  the  same 
advice  for  painting  in  oil,  where  a 
greater  number  of  pigments  is  the  less 
necessary,  as  the  power  of  the  medium 
enables  the  painter  to  make  a  still 
greater  variety  of  tints  from  a  few. 
The  list  of  colours  given  by  Mr  Uur- 
net,  as  to  be  found  in  colour-shops, 
contains  not  less  than  sixty-nine.  It 
is  astonishing  that  Mr  Uurnet  should 
mark  with  an  asterisk,  as  "  most  use- 
ful, and  necessary  to  get  well  acquainted 
with,"  so  many  as  twenty-five.  We 
believe  h've  or  six  would  have  been 
thought  sufficient  for  the  Caracci,  and 
Domenichino,  and  (laspar  Poussin. 

A  few  remarks  upon  the  manner  of 
painting  of  these  artists  may  not  be 
misplaced  here.  The  C'aracci  were, 
the  more  solid  in  their  works,  though, 
painting  over  a  dark  ground,  it  more 
seldom  appears  through  than  in  the 
other  painters  of  their  school.  Do- 
menichino seems  to  have  laid  in  his 
subject  with  great  breadth,  using  in 
full  pencil  semi-transparent  colours, 
of  tlie  greatest  harmony,  slightly 


varying  them,  in  the  progress,  with 
more  or  less   of  each.     These  were 
yellow  ochre,  cither  burnt  ochre  or 
Venetian    red    and    black,    or    blue. 
These  few  colours  will  make  a  won- 
drous variety  of  tints ;    and   if    the 
ground    be,    however    slightly,    seen 
through,  the  effect  will  be  rich.     Uut 
Domenichino,    when    this    was    dry, 
went  over  the  whole  again  freely  with 
a   full   pencil   of  liquid   colours,   the 
same  as  at  first,  varying  his  work  in 
this  peculiar  manner,  leaving  a  larger 
portion  of  the  greener  tint  over  that 
which  is  most  red,  and  the  red  over 
the  green — the  whole  being  a  shade 
deeper.     The  effect  of  this  is,  that, 
without   being  absolutely   dark,    the 
mass  is  deep  and  extremely  rich.    To 
attain  anything  like  this  power,  the 
Flemish  painters  are  obliged  to  make 
their  very  transparent  browns  very 
much   darker,  and  lose  thereby  the 
ever-changing  variety  of  colour  amid 
the  greatest  simplicity,   which   is  so 
potent  and  so  fascinating,  making  in 
effect  the  real  "chiaroscuro."    Edging 
this  great  breadth  are  laid  the  lighter 
tones,  in  substance,  and  with  a  still 
stronger  variety  of  parts  and  shades, 
of  the  opaque.      This  deep  rich  me- 
thod gives  wonderful  clearness  to  the 
azure  of  his  mountains  and  skies,  on 
which    again    this    rich    and    simple 
colouring   of    varying    red   and   cool 
green  blending  into  it,  in  bold  pro- 
jecting trees,  increases  still  more  the 
lucid  atmosphere.     We  once  copied  a 
picture  by  Domenichino  in  this  manner, 
and  were  told  by  some  artists,  who 
saw    our    commencement,    that    we 
should  never  attain  by  it  the  power 
and   depth  of  the  original,  and  that 
we  must  use  asphaltnm.    We  replied, 
that  we  did    not    think  the  original 
painter  used  any  brown  at  all,  nor  is 
it  necessary  with  a  red  ground.     We 
showed  them  the  picture  after  we  had 
completed  the  process:  they  remarked 
triumphantly  that  we  had,  after  all, 
been  obliged  to  resort  to  asphaltum, 
and  were  surprised  when  we  assured 
them  that  we  had  entirely  adhered  to 
the  method  we  had  proposed.     We 
say  further,  that  asphaltum,  from  its 
extreme   transparency  and  strength, 
would  have  destroyed  the  depth,  and 
reduced  the  real  under  paint  to  a  mere 
ground,   over  which   it   would   have 
acted  as  a  stain,  and  effected  what 
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may  be  technically  called  rottenness. 
And  this  is  a  defect  sometimes  found 
— though,  we  admit,  rarely — in  some 
works  of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish 
schools. 

The  method  of  Caspar  Poussin  was 
likewise  extremely  simple — general  in 
his  colouring,  but  of  great  variety  in 
its  tints  ;  but  so  generalised,  and  so 
slightly  varying,  that  they  are  rather 
felt  than  seen,  felt  in  the  entire  avoid- 
ance of  monotony.  He  painted  for 
the  most  part  on  a  red  ground — some- 
times we  have  imagined  that  it  was 
vermilion,  for  dots  of  vermilion  are 
not  unfrequently  seen  in  his  pictures  ; 
but  we  rather  incline  to  think  that  he 
used  that  colour  in  making  his  pearly 
grays.  He  Avas  more  fond  of  showing 
his  ground  than  Domenichino,  and 
played  over  it  with  a  lighter  pencil, 
especially  in  his  roads  and  foregrounds, 
which  are  marked  with  great  freedom 
and  precision  of  execution — using 
rather  a  greater  body  of  his  pigment 
than  much  lighter  tints  for  his  half 
lights,  even  the  strongest  lights  not 
being  rendered  without  broken  colour. 
He  is  partial  to  deep  and  refreshing- 
greens  for  his  masses  of  trees,  or 
rather  masses  of  wood,  which  he 
seems  to  have  preferred  to  portraiture 
of  trees :  richness  is  here  given  by 
laying  in  with  a  full  pencil  the  masses 
of  dark  gray  greens,  and  clearing 
away  partially  portions  to  let  the  rich 
red  of  the  ground  shine  through.  The 
parts  are  then  brought  out  with 
slightly  more  opaque  colour,  put  on 
Avith  the  utmost  freedom,  and  with  a 
thorough  knowledge  of  the  form  the 
parts  should  assume.  Upon  these  the 
higher  lights  are  firmly  painted — not 
by  individual  touches,  but  in  a  massy 
manner,  letting  them  lose  themselves 
as  they  descend  into  the  more  shaded; 
and  they  are  Avorked  in  with  a  great 
play  of  hand,  so  as  to  give  the  very 
motion  and  bloAving  about  of  the 
foliage.  His  manner  was  throughout 
remarkably  rapid;  and  as  this  rapidity 
was  the  result  of  great  decision,  it 
conveys  a  charm  that  no  high  finish, 
in  the  common  meaning  of  the  word 
Jinish,  can  give,  for  it  aptly  repre- 
sents the  very  freedom  of  nature.  The 
greater  part  of  his  picture  is  made  up 
of  semi-opaque  colour.  You  Avill 
never  see  the  Flemish  transparency  ; 
but  a  depth  that  perfect  transparency 


can  never  give.  He  seldom  laid  on  a 
very  great  body  of  opaque  colour,  un- 
less to  drive  it  about  into  smaller  por- 
tions with  an  unloaded  brush ;  and 
nearest  his  greatest  opacity  he  would 
remove  some  of  the  paint,  to  show 
slightly  the  ground.  He  used  but 
fe\v  colours  ;  and  his  work  was  never 
impeded  by  the  distraction  of  innu- 
merable pigments  on  his  palette.  In- 
deed, the  few  AVC  have  mentioned 
would  suffice  to  make  every  variety 
Avhich  Ave  see  in  his  pictures.  It  is 
surprising  that,  so  large  a  portion  of 
Mr  Burnet's  book  being  taken  up 
Avith  skies,  he  gives  no  account  of 
those  of  Caspar  Poussin,  Avhose  skies 
are  at  once  most  true  and  most  poeti- 
cal. No  painter  ever  so  Avell  adapted 
his  skies  to  his  landscape,  for  he 
makes  both  of  one  composition  ;  they 
literally  unite,  for  often  one  composi- 
tion line  takes  in  a  portion  of  the 
landscape  and  the  sky — that  is,  the 
two  making  one  mass,  to  correspond 
with  the  other  masses.  He  was  Avell 
aAvare,  too,  that  illumination  is  not 
Avhiteness — his  skies  are  not  Avhite. 
Nor  did  he  confine  himself  to  one  kind 
of  sky  ;  he  Avas  as  great  in  describing 
the  pastoral  storm  as  the  calm  repose. 
The  winds  have  motion,  and  take  the 
boughs,  and  bend  the  branches,  find 
toss  the  foliage  with  wonderful  effect 
and  truth.  Though  it  has  been  said 
he  could  paint  a  tolerably  large  pic- 
ture in  a  day,  his  pictures  show  that 
his  skies  are  not  one  painting.  The 
working  over  the  first  layer  is  very 
visible.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
pictures  of  this  master  have  in  many 
instances  become  black  :  it  may  be  so 
in  some  few,  but,  generally  speaking, 
they  are  as  estimable  for  their  colour 
as  for  their  composition  and  execu- 
tion. They  are  strictly  pastoral— fre- 
quently, indeed,  a  high  pastoral,  such 
as  may  have  been  when  Pan  reigned, 
and  shepherds  piped  or  conversed 
without  care,  and  looked  a  kinship 
with  the  Avoods  and  rocks.  He  dashed 
in  his  waterfalls  with  a  few  touches, 
never  painting  a  Avaterfall  as  the  sub- 
ject of  his  picture,  as  did  Ruysdacl, 
but  simply  as  a  part  of  the  life  and 
motion  of  his  pastoral  landscape, 
breathing  its  air  of  freedom  and  de- 
light. As  a  painter  of  a  waterfall, 
making  it  his  picture,  no  one  has  ever 
reached  the  excellence  of  Ruysdael, 
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from    whom    we 
Poussiu  ami  the  Bolognese,  tin1 
complete  grammar  for  the  use  of  the 
English  school  may  be  extracted. 

In  the  directions  to  his  pupil-friend, 
Mr  lUirnct,  we  are  sorry  to  see,  re- 
commends mcgulp,  that  fruitful  source 
of  all  mischief,  of  cracking  and  of  loss 
of  brilliancy.  He  seems  partly  aware 
of  this,  by  recommending  it,  after  the 
mastic  varnish  has  been  added  to  the 
drying  oil,  to  be  put  on  the  fire  that 
the  turpentine  might  evaporate.  This 
may  be  some  improvement,  but  it 
should  be  remembered  that  mastic  is 
a  soft  gum,  and  liable  to  decomposi- 
tion by  the  atmosphere.  We  are 
happy  to  learn  that  the  harder  var- 
nishes are  now  superseding  megulp, 
for  which  advance,  or  rather  retro- 
gression to  the  medium  of  the  old 
masters,  we  are  indebted  to  Mr  East- 
lake's  Materials,  We  have  uscdwitli 
great  pleasure  the  amber  varnish,  and 
are  told  by  a  friuiid,  who  has  made  ex- 
periments, that  it  can  be  rendered 
strongly  drying  without  sugar  of  lead 
or  copperas,  and  of  a  lighter  colour,  by 
being  long  exposed  to  the  heat  of  a 
stove,  but  not  being  burnt.  It  is  fur- 
ther said  that  all  the  amber  is  uot  thus 
taken  up ;  and  it  may  be  that  undry- 
ing  portion  may  be  thus  left  undis- 
solved. 

There  are  a  few  passages  in  Mr 
lJuriiet's  book  rather  obscurely  word- 
ed— we  are  not  quite  certain  that  we 
understand  what  he  means  by  the  sky- 
line repeating  the  subject.  We 
should  have  considered  opposing  it 
more  true  to  pictorial  effect.  Nor  is 
the  following  clear,  —  "  You  will  ob- 
serve in  nature,  both  in  mid- day  and 
evening  effects,  that  objects  on  the 
right  and  left  of  the  sun  have  not 
only  more  defined  light  and  shade, 
but  are  more  divided  in  their  colours; 
and  looking  towards  the  north,  you 
will  see  buildings,  vie.  that  come  dark  off 
the  sky,  from  being  in  shadow  under 
the  sun's  light,  arc  rendered  lighter 
than  the  sky  itself  behind  them.'' 
.Surely  if  we  look  to  the  north,  and 
the  sun  is  in  the  south,  the  buildings 
are  not  in  shadow  under  the  sun's 
light,  but  have  the  light  upon  them. 
There  is  something  here  omitted,  or 
there  is  a  misprint.  "I  mention," 
he  adds,  "  all  these  things  that  your 
attention  may  be  drawn  to  them  ;  for 
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should    say,   after     unless   yon  contemplate  the  various 
changes  the  position  of  the  light  pro- 


duces upon  objects,  you  will  never  be 
able  to  give  a  true  representation  of 
them ;  and  remember,  that  objects 
approach  the  eye  from  their  strength 
of  colour,  as  well  as  strength  of  sha- 
dow ;  therefore  your  fields  or  moun- 
tains ought  to  belong  to  the  tone  of 
your  sky,  more  than  to  the  landscape 
in  general.  You  will  find  many  ex- 
amples of  this  in  all  fine  works,  from 
Titian  down  to  Rubens,  and  from 
the  great  Flemish  colourist  down  to 
Gainsborough,  whose  scheme  of  col- 
ouring was  built  upon  this  prin- 
ciple. 

There  are  some  good  remarks  in  the 
Letter  on  Trees. 

"  All  trees  differ  in  their  general  ap- 
pearance— some  with  regard  to  the  size 
and  .shape  of  their  foliage,  and  others 
are  more  distinguishable  from  the  cha- 
racter of  the  branches  :  some,  from  their 
grand  and  regular  appearance,  may  be 
more  applicable  to  historical  or  classic 
subjects,  while  otliers,  from  their  ragged 
and  picturesque  shapes,  are  more  adapted 
to  scenes  of  familiar  life.  Hence  the 
necessity  of  choosing  those  whose  forms 
are  most  conducive  to  the  subject  in  hand. 
The  trees  of  Titian  possess  this  quality 
iu  the  highest  degree;  and  those  forming 
the  landscape  to  his  picture  of  the  '  Death 
of  IVter  Martyr,'  dispute  the  palm  for 
attraction  with  the  figures  themselves. 
The  style  with  which  the  trees  of  Titian 
rise  up  in  the  air,  the  mode  in  which  the 
brandies  shoot  out  from  the  stem,  both 
in  advancing  to  the  spectator  and  reced- 
ing from  him,  are  perfect  examples  of 
this  department  of  the  art.  Nor  is  the 
leafing  less  worthy  of  notice;  never  cither 
too  trifling  in  size,  nor  too  large  in  cha- 
racter. The  trees  of  Titian  are  iu  ac- 
cordance with  the  style  of  his  historical 
compositions,  both  as  respects  their  form 
and  depth  of  colouring;  and  this  unison 
and  harmony  we  observe  in  all  our  cele- 
brated landscape  painters: — for  example, 
how  well  do  the  trees  of  Claude  (such 
as  the  Lombardy  poplar,  iu  its  broad 
soft  foliage  and  gray  stems)  assist  in  the 
general  effect  of  his  picture.  Nor  iu  the 
landscape  of  Salvator  Rosa,  cast  amid 
the  wild  scenery  of  the  Alps,  do  we  per- 
ceive the  rugged  rock  and  indented  cavern 
claim  any  alliance  but  with  the  wild 
chesnut,  whose  riven  bark  and  broad- 
leafed  branches  are  to  admirably  adapted 
to  the  character  of  the  whole.  And  if 
you  turn  your  attention  to  the  landscapes 
of  the  Dutch  Masters,  such  as  liobbiuia, 
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lluysdael,  Waterloo,  and  Wynants,  you 
will  notice  the  same  natural  combinations: 
the  stunted  oak,  the  rugged  hawthorn, 
the  pollard  willow,  all  lend  their  aid  to 
the  truthfulness  of  the  scene.  Thus  it  is 
that  we  observe  the  surrounding  imagery 
not  only  influences  the  taste  of  the  artist, 
but  leads  his  study  to  those  objects  pre- 
sented to  his  pencil.  I  am  more  anxious 
that  your  attention  should  be  drawn  to 
these  circumstances,  as  you  will  be  less 
likely  to  be  led  astray  in  composing  land- 
scapes of  a  heterogeneous  character, 
where  one  part  destroys  the  truth  and 
natural  effect  of  the  other." 

We  observe  that  Mr  Burnet  here 
uses  the  word  picturesque  in  its  false 
technical  meaning.  Is  the  stunted 
oak  more  picturesque  than  the  trees 
in  the  Peter  Martyr?  The  picturesque 
has  its  only  existence  in  propriety. 
He  has  given  in  a  plate  a  slight  out- 
line of  the  trees  of  the  Peter  Martyr, 
but  they  lose  their  effect  in  this  tran- 
script. Is  it  that  they  want  the 
angels  in  the  sky,  and  the  murdered 
man,  over  whom  they  should  suspend, 
as  it  were,  the  branch  of  shelter,  for 
sympathy,  and  the  murderer,  from 
whom  the  trunks  should  seem  to 
shrink  back,  abhorrent  of  the  foul 
deed  ?  Is  he  not  mistaken  with  re- 
gard to  the  locality  of  Salvator's 
studies?  He  might  have  noticed  that 
it  is  only  the  rugged  character  that 
Salvator  Rosa  preserves ;  he  ever 
omits  the  vivid  greens,  and  takes 
away  the  gloss  and  smoothness  from 
the  leafage — this  he  does,  preferring 
the  nature  of  his  ideal  to  the  actual 
and  external.  Now,  as  regards  art, 
there  is  something  very  curious  in 
this  diversity  of  character  in  trees. 
It  would  be  worth  while  to  search  a 
little  into  the  philosophy  of  it.  Why 
is  it  that  some  painters,  indeed  nearly 
all  the  Italian,  choose  the  overarching 
foliage,  the  pensile  boughs,  if  the 
study  of  nature  alone  was  their  ob- 
ject? The  thorn  and  the  oak  grow 
together  among  trees  of  this  charac- 
ter. Why,  on  the  contrary,  do  Kuys- 
dael  and  Hobbima,  and  all  the  pain- 
ters of  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  school, 
shun  that  character  of  trees  which  the 
Italians  select  ?  There  are  doubtless 
good  reasons — we  know  and  feel  there 
are,  for  we  cannot  imagine  an  intro- 
duction into  a  picture  by  lluysdael, 
of  the  foliage,  the  bending  boughs, 
and  deep  shadow-making  leafage  of 


Gaspar  Poussin.  Should  we  not  be 
equally  shocked  at  a  portion  of  a  pic- 
ture by  Gaspar  being  obliterated, 
to  make  room  for  a  well-executed 
portion  of  one  by  lluysdael  or 
Hobbima  ?  It  is  said,  and  said  truly, 
there  would  be  an  incongruity — but 
the  why  is  not  so  clear.  We  see  the 
different  kinds  not  unfrequently  grow- 
ing out  of  the  same  soil,  and  our  poets 
love  to  enumerate  them,  when  they 
would  paint  in  words  their  scenes  of 
peculiar  beauty.  See  with  what  trees 
Spenser  clothes  his  pleasant  grove : — 

"  Much  can  they  praise  the  trees  so  straight 

and  hy. 

The  sailing  pine,  the  cedar  proud  and  tall, 
The  vine  prop  elme,  the  poplar  never  dry, 
The  builder  oake,  sole  king  of  forests  all, 
The  aspine,  good  for  staves,  the  cypress  fune- 
ral 1. 

The  lawrel,  meed  of  mightie  concaierours 
And  poets  sage,  the  firre  that  wcepeth  still, 
The  willow  worn  of  forlorne  paramours, 
The  eugh  obedient  to  the  bender's  will, 
The  birch  for  shaftes,  the  sallow  for  the  mill, 
The  mirrhe  sweete   bleeding   in   the   bitter 

wound, 

The  warlike  beech,  the  ash  for  nothing  ill, 
The  fruitfull  olive,  and  the  platane  round, 
The  carver  holme,  the  maple  seldom  inward 
sound." 

Perhaps  it  will  be  said  that  poets 
paint  vaguely ;  the  eye  sees  only  what 
the  mind  wills.  The  diorama  moves 
— the  scene  is  not  arrested  in  its  con- 
fusion. But  we  do  see  a  great  variety 
in  nature,  and  are  not  offended — we 
see  the  trees  of  Poussin  and  Ruysdael 
growing  together.  We  frequently 
see  the  slim  and  tall  poplar  over- 
topping the  huge  and  spreading  oak. 
We  see  then  that  the  oak  is  dwarfed 
— but  we  are  not  offended,  unless  we 
refer  the  scene  to  the  principles  of 
art.  We  then  find  that  it  is  the  pur- 
pose of  the  mind  to  dignify  the  oak, 
and  in  our  transcript  would  not  see 
it  so  dwarfed.  If,  then,  the  poplar 
dwarfs  the  oak,  that  we  would  fain 
have  high  as  well  as  broad,  that  it 
may  be  huge.  Do  not  the  principles 
of  art  make  conditions  for  all  trees? 
The  painter  seizes  on  one  condition, 
one  characteristic,  which,  if  he  bepoeti- 
cal,  he  forms  into  a  sentiment,  and 
this  sentiment  requires  congruity ;  and 
where  a  particular  sentiment  is  in  the 
general,  the  painter  avoids  those  forms 
that  have  the  sentimental  tendency. 

Thus,    the    pendent    leaves     and 
hanging  boughs— whether  they  recede 
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and  form  deep  hollows,  or  meet  and 
associate,  or  look  Narcissus-like  into 
the  waters — always  more  or  less  con- 
vey some  sentiment.  They,  in  fact, 
appear  sentient  in  themselves,  to  have 
a  motion  of  life  ;  and  their  very  leaves 
are  tongues  that  utter  whisperings — 
there  is  a  solemn  mystery  within  their 
hollows.  The  painter,  feeling  this, 
makes  it  the  sentiment  of  his  picture, 
and  therefore  cautiously  avoids  an 
uncommunicating  leafage,  and  inex- 
pressive trunks  and  boughs ;  and  as 
much  as  he  may,  he  gives  even  to 
rocks  and  stones,  skies,  and  even  his 
very  lights  and  shadows,  this  inter- 
changing expression  of  sentiment. 
It  must  be  admitted  that  there  are 
certain  forms  that  have  naturally,  by 
their  bending  and  receding,  this  cha- 
racter ;  and  that  being  the  case,  they 
are  omitted  in  the  pictures  of  those 
artists  whose  object  is  to  portray  the 
common  aud  everyday  look  of  na- 
ture, whose  expression  is  unstamped 
by  other  thought  or  feeling  than  such 
as  the  rude  uncultured  walkers  in  the 
woods  might  entertain.  In  the  pic- 
ture of  Salvator  Rosa  in  the  National 
Gallery,  the  trees  shrink  back  from 
the  presence  of  the  woodman — they 
are  poetically  sentient.  There  is  the 
god  Mercury  in  the  stream.  His 
picture  would  be  even  of  less  value 
than  his  statue  in  the  fable,  had  Ilob- 
bima  or  Cuyp  put  him  in  one  of  their 
reedy  ditches.  Could  Tobit  and  the 
Angel  come  out  of  a  pool  of  W y iiants'  ? 
No  bleeding  myrtle,  growing  by  the 
oaks  of  Kuysdael,  will  ever  tell  the 
tale  of  Polydorus  with  effect. 

The  poplars  round  "  Poplar  Hull'1 
will  never  pass  for  the  sisters  of  Phae- 
ton. In  the  Dutch  and  Flemish  pic- 
tures, the  business  of  everyday  life  is 
everything — respectable  toil  is  the 
best  occupation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
their  pictorial  land.  They  cannot 
afford  to  run  into  the  vagaries  of  sen- 
timental incongruities — and  thus  their 
works  arc  perfect  to  their  intention, 
as  were  those  of  the  Italian  schools, 
particularly  Gaspar  Puussin,  to  their 
insight  into  a  more  sentient  nature. 
We  do  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have 
unravelled  the  threads  of  this  philoso- 
phy. There  may  be  some  truth  in 
our  hasty  theory — we  throw  it  out 
as  a  venture  that  may  be  marketable 
for  better  opinions. 
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We  cannot  quite  agree  with  Mr 
Burnct  in  his  estimation  of  the 
degree  of  nature  iu  the  landscapes 
of  Kubens. 

•  "  As  1  liavc  mentioned  the  two  great 
founders  of  landscape  painting,  Titian 
and  Rubens,  I  must  say  a  few  words  on 
the  landscapes  of  the  great  Flemish 
painter.  The  works  of  Rubens  in  tin* 
department  are  slight,  and  unaccom- 
panied with  either  much  gla/.ing  or 
detail  ;  most  of  them  were  painted  in  a 
journey  through  Flanders,  taken  on 
account  of  his  health.  But  slight  as 
they  are,  they  breathe  the  true  spirit  of 
nature,  given  by  the  hand  of  a  master 
perfectly  acquainted  with  the  arrange- 
ment of  hot  and  cold  colours,  and  there- 
fore to  be  viewed  on  this  broad  principle 
alone.  Look  at  the  Rubens  landscape 
in  the  National  Gallery,  presented  by  the 
lute  Sir  George  Beaumont,  and  judge  for 
yourself.  And  always  bear  this  in  mind, — 
if  you  lay  out  your  work  on  a  broad,  in- 
telligent principle,  whether  you  give 
much  detail  or  little,  it  will  command 
attention." 

AVhatever  Rubens  did  was  ot 
power,  and  that  is  certainly  seen 
in  his  landscapes  ;  but  in  those  whose 
scenes  are  of  the  most  homely 
kind,  there  is  a  power  in  the  colour- 
ing quite  at  variance  with  the  sub- 
jects. Had  we  been  acquainted  with 
the  landscapes  only  through  Bolo- 
wert's  admirable  engravings,  we 
should  have  acknowledged  the  fasci- 
nating hand  of  a  high  genius;  but 
if  we  are  to  judge  from  the  lauded 
specimens  in  the  National  Gallery, 
we  confess  that  the  eccentricity  of 
the  colouring,  and  that  of  scenes 
professedly  of  the  humblest  kind,  has 
quite  destroyed  the  pleasure  which 
the  consummate  skill  of  the  painter 
in  other  respects  would  have  given. 
In  colouring,  they  are  really  more 
unlike  nature  than  any  pictures  we 
remember  to  have  seen.  The  browns 
and  yellows  are  quite  outrageous, 
and  not,  as  we  think,  tempered  with 
the  cool  colours  Mr  Burnet  sees  in 
them.  The  Chateau  of  the  Artist — that 
so  much  lauded  by  Mr  Burnet — has 
always  appeared  to  us  disagreeable. 
The  violent  blood-stained  browns 
are  like  no  earth  ;  and  there  is  a  little- 
ness, a  multiplicity  of  littlenesses,  in 
the  distance,  that  makes  all  the 
foreground  violence  worse.  In  fact, 
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the  colouring  is  a  vagary ;  it  neither 
tells  the  subject  nor  assists  it;  nor 
does  it  represent  morning,  even- 
ing, or  mid-day,  though  the  writer 
of  the  National  Gallery  Print -Book 
assures  the  reader  it  is  an  autumnal 
morning.  The  scene  is  dank  and 
hateful.  There  is  another  in  the  col- 
lection— a  small  sunset — but  such  as 
eyes  never  beheld,  yet  the  subject 
demanded  simple  truth.  We  should 
almost  be  tempted  again  to  ask, — 
"  Was  Rubens  a  colourist?" 

The  opinion  of  a  modern  artist  in 
favour  or  in  dispraise  of  a  contempo- 
rary must  be  taken  with  caution, 
especially  when  a  comparison  is  made 
between  the  works  of  the  living  and 
the  dead.  Mr  Burnet  takes  occasion 
to  find  fault  with  the  faultless  Vau- 
dcrveldc,  for  the  "  iixed  in  the  form 
and  treatment  of  the  waves,"  as 
destructive  of  the  undulating,  un- 
steady character  of  sea;  and  com- 
pares with  it  a  sea-piece  by  Turner, 
both  in  the  Bridgewater  collection. 
If  we  arc  not  mistaken,  these  two 
pictures  were  exhibited  some  years 
ago,  side  by  side,  in  the  British 
Institution.  If  the  eye  could  take  in 
at  once  every  painted  wave,  and 
distant  portion  of  sea,  we  should  still 
differ  from  the  criticism  ;  for  the  law 
of  the  sea  would  render  any  one 
portion  pretty  much  as  Vaudervelde 
has  painted  it ;  nor  is  the  actual 
motion  of  the  whole  body  in  the 
least  destroyed,  because  the  eye  does 
not  see  all  at  once  in  detail.  The 
motion  ofVandervelde'sseas  isperfect, 
and  the  transparent  depth  of  the 
water,  in  which  we  remember  think- 
ing the  companion  picture  deficient. 
Had  Vandervelde  been  painting  an 
historical  sea,  he  would  have  been 
less  accurate,  or  rather  less  precise, 
in  his  forms.  The  author  remarks 
elsewhere,  that  Vandervelde  never 
painted  green  Avatcr.  His  scenes, 
it  may  be  remembered,  were  off  the 
coast  of  Holland. 

He  particularly  directs  the  atten- 
tion of  his  learner  friend  to  the 
eleventh  letter,  in  which  we  find  the 
following  valuable  passage  : — 

"  With  regard  to  lines,  you  will  find  a 
perpendicular  has  its  greatest  antagonist 
in  a  horizontal  line,  and  the  lines  neces- 
sary to  harmonise  the  two  are  conse- 


quently oblique  lines.  Now,  as  these 
lines  incline  more  or  less  to  extremes, 
they  do  not,  by  such  inclination,  give 
increase  of  force ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
break  down  and  soften,  by  their  harmo- 
nious agreement,  those  lines  with  which 
they  accord.  So,  in  light  and  shade, 
black  and  white  are  the  two  extremes, 
and  can  only  be  united  by  the  presence 
of  middle-tint.  According  as  this  half- 
tint  is  regulated  will  depend  the  force 
of  either  of  the  opposites.  If  it  is  of  a 
light  scale,  the  dark  will  have  more 
point  and  strength — if  of  a  deep  shade, 
the  white  will  have  the  greater  value. 
Hence  we  see  the  necessity  of  regulating 
the  half-tint  according  as  we  wish  to 
increase  the  power  of  either  the  light  or 
dark  objects.  Likewise,  in  colour,  we 
shall  find  the  same  law  will  operate 
towards  a  similar  result.  For  example, 
take  blue,  red,  and  yellow — the  three 
primitive  colours — and  let  a  green  be 
added  to  the  group,  the  red  will  gain 
an  ascendency  by  the  blue  and  yellow 
being  harmonised  by  the  compound 
colour  ;  or,  in  the  place  of  a  green,  let  a, 
purple  be  present,  the  'yellow  will  in- 
crease in  value  from  the  same  cause. 
This  is  the  reason  why  cold  colours  have 
more  force  in  a  warm  picture,  and  warm 
colours  in  a  cold." 

With  regard  to  the  lines — the  hori- 
zontal and  perpendicular,  affected 
by  the  oblique — we  would  suggest, 
that,  to  restore  the  force  of  the  per- 
pendicular, lessened  by  the  oblique, 
the  oblique  should  be  repeated,  as 
reflected  in  a  mirror :  the  perpen- 
dicular will  then  seem  to  rise  more 
than  before  the  oblique  lines  were 
added. 

Among  the  plates,  there  is  a  very 
good  one  of  detail,  from  a  sketch  by- 
Mr  William  Simson.  It  has  quite 
the  charm  of  a  daguerreotype.  It  is 
indeed  in  itself  a  picture — much  more 
so  than  many  by  Wynants,  where 
an  ambitious  landscape  has  been 
added. 

We  find  it  time  to  draw  to  a  close. 
The  readers  of  Mr  Burnet's  thin 
book — and  we  hope  they  are  and 
will  be  many — cannot  fail  to  find  in 
it  both  amusement  and  instruction. 
It  will  surely  do  its  part  to  promote  a 
love  of  Art,  and,  in  promoting  a  love 
of  Art,  it  will  be  a  key  to  that  garden- 
gate  of  Nature,  where  all  who  enter 
in,  and  admiringly  love,  in  the  end 
become  wiser  and  better. 
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THOSE  who  arc  in  any  degree 
acquainted  with  the  machinery  of  the 
British  Government,  know  that  it  is 
worked  by  three,  classes  of  public  per- 
sons. First,  by  the  leaders  of  public 
ollicc,  the  heads  of  departments — em- 
phatically the  Ministry.  Those  are 
the  individuals  who,  having  most 
distinguished  themselves  by  ability  in 
the  House — or  being  most  fortunate  in 
their  connections  with  great  families — 
or  being  sustained  by  old  pledges  of 
party,  arc  naturally  looked  up  to  in  all 
change?,  exert  the  largest  influence 
in  Parliament,  and  give  the  strongest 
security  to  their  partisans  for  the 
permanence  of  Ministerial  power. 

The  next  class  arc  also  a  race  of 
important  mark — generally  recruited 
from  the  professions,  and  in  almost 
every  instance  won  over  to  political 
pursuits  by  the  glitter  of  their  pros- 
pects, rather  than  by  any  original 
passion  for  wielding  the  affairs  of  the 
commonwealth.  Those  men  are 
generally  persons  of  adroit  and  intelli- 
gent minds — by  no  means  negligent 
of  their  own  interests  ;  not  too  ten- 
derly attached  to  either  side— equally 
familiar  with  both ;  and  not  at  all 
disinclined  to  see  virtue  in  a  rising 
party,  as  well  as  to  honour  it  in  one 
in  possession.  Holding  nearly  the 
same  relation  to  political  struggle 
which  lawyers  hold  to  the  bar,  but 
few  among  them  consider  themselves 
entitled  to  look  beyond  their  political 
brief,  and  for  the  time  are  apt  to  re- 
gard the  retaining  fee  as  deciding  the 
case. 

This  class  mix  largely  in  society, 
and  are  generally  among  its  pleasant- 
est  members.  Knowing  all  the  minor 
matters  of  Whitehall,  they  figure  with 
peculiar  lustre,  however  with  borrowed 
light,  in  the  more  mixed  associations 
of  the  metropolis.  Cabinet  anecdotes 
drop  with  prodigious  effect  into  the 
lap  of  the  merely  fashionable  world. 
To  have  emerged  from  the  whispering 
circle  of  the  Treasury,  confers  a 
character  of  importance  in  the  Clubs, 
inexplicable  ont  of  London  ;  and,  to 


have  hinted  the  first  intelligence  of  a 
Ministerial  fall,  or  predicted,  by  a  frag- 
ment of  gentle  panegyric,  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  luminary  to  the  Cabinet 
galaxy,  establishes  a  reputation  for 
life,  in  all  the  banquets  of  the  most 
epicurean  city  between  the  poles. 

ThoM:  men  are  absolutely  essential 
to  an  Administration.  They  arc  the 
organs,  by  which  the  secret  and 
secluded  men  of  the  Cabinet  receive 
and  give  impressions  ;  they  are  the 
ears  and  eyes  by  which  the  Dii  ma- 
jorum  gentium  learn  what  the  level 
world  is  doing  ;  they  are  the  restless 
feelers  by  which  the  body  of  the  state 
discovers  its  way. 

But  they  sometimes  render  other 
services.  From  them  emanates  many  a 
piquant  paragraph  in  the  party  jour- 
nals ;  we  may  trace  them  in  those 
prompt  denials  which  tear  up  a  whole 
tissue  of  neatly  wrought  fiction  ;  we 
may  find  them  in  the  "sincere  assur- 
ances'' which  thicken  round  the  death 
bed  of  a  Cabinet  with  congratulations 
on  its  health  ;  and  always  detect  them 
in  a  prodigious  burst  of  horror  against 
official  obliquity,  and  an  overflow  of 
eloquence  on  the  necessity  of  speaking 
truth  to  a  nation  so  "philosophical, 
well-informed,  and  incapable  of  being 
deceived  "  as  Britain.  In  fact  those 
contributions,  however  written,  have 
an  unmistakeable  air,  which  is  to  be 
distinguished  at  first  sight  from  the 
general  work  of  the  journalist — an  air 
of  business,  a  matter-of-fact  style,  a 
sort  of  self-reliance  which  belongs  to 
those  who  are  in  the  secret,  and  who 
can  afford  to  tell  a  part  of  the  truth, 
with  a  sufficient  reserve  of  the  re- 
mainder, to  give  weight  to  what  they 
choose  to  divulge.  The  early  numbers 
of  the  Anti- Jacobin  were  a  capital  spe- 
cimen of  this  style.  Paragraphs,  thus 
coming  with  the  stamp  of  oflice,  have 
somewhat  the  same  sort  of  effect  in 
the  columns  of  a  newspaper,  which 
the  flinging  of  a  squib  might  have  in 
thequiet  street  of  a  village  it  midnight. 
It  opens  every  eye  at  once,  some  to 
the  glare,  some  to  the  danger  of  their 
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thatch ;  and  it  is  some  time  before 
Hodge  can  venture  to  sleep  again. 

The  third  class  are  like  the  third 
class  of  the  railways,  exhibiting  a 
coarser  kind  of  model,  but  moving 
all  together — all  running  on  the  same 
track — all  dragged  by  the  same  noisy, 
puffing,  hurrying  locomotive  at  their 
head ;  and  crowded  with  a  living 
cargo,  who  have  neither  share  in  the 
secret  nor  in  the  steerage,  and  whose 
only  business  is  to  sit  still.  Those 
are  the  ol  TroAAoi  of  legislature,  the 
back  benchmen,  the  honest  tribe  of 
whose  public  existence  nobody  knows 
anything,  but  by  their  vote. 

The  subject  of  the  present  biography 
•was  of  the  second  class,  and  of  the 
best  of  his  order — known  by  every- 
body, liked  by  everybody — with  troops 
of  friends,  probably  without  an 
enemy — a  very  sensible,  a  very  soci- 
able, and  a  very  agreeable  man.  The 
writer  of  these  pages  feels  gratified 
by  the  opportunity  of  recalling  the 
manner  and  conversation  of  this  very 
pleasing  personage,  and  of  paying 
this  tribute,  however  slight,  to  his 
interesting  companionship,  his  public 
principle,  and  his  well -furnished 
mind. 

But  these  volumes  have  more  than 
the  merit  of  interesting  narrative : 
they  give  a  large  insight  into  some 
of  the  most  important,  yet  intricate 
transactions  of  perhaps  the  most 
important  Ministerial  period  of  the 
century  —  that  period  in  which  the 
Cabinet  system  of  Pitt  gave  way 
before  the  new  shape  of  popular 
influence,  which  has  since,  more  or 
less,  moulded  every  Ministry.  We 
see  passing  before  us  the  forms  of 
the  able  men,  who  have  since  suc- 
cessively si;uk  into  the  tomb ;  and 
see  them  with  the  distinctness  be- 
longing to  daily  intercourse  and 
official  experience.  We  have  in  our 
hands  that  telescope,  one  end  of 
which  shows  objects  in  their  largest 
dimensions,  and  the  other  in  their 
smallest,  but  in  both  with  equal 
clearness.  Between  diaries,  letters, 
and  conversation,  we  know  nothing 
more  lucid,  or  more  real,  than  the 
first  volume  of  The  Life  of  Robert 
Plumer  Ward. 

We  owe  Mr  Ward  to  Gibraltar. 
He  was  the  sixth  son  of  John  Ward, 
who  resided  in  Gibraltar,  and  com- 


bined the  comfortable  office  of  chief 
clerk  to  the  Ordnance  with  his  trade 
as  a  Spanish  merchant.  This  John 
Ward  married  a  Spanish  Jewess,  with 
the  compound  and  characteristic  name 
of  liebecca  Raphael.  Yet,  though 
Mr  Ward's  parents  had  been  domi- 
ciled in  Gibraltar  for  two  genera- 
tions, it  happened  that  he  himself  was 
a  Londoner,  being  born  in  the  metro- 
polis in  1765,  in  one  of  the  occasional 
visits  of  his  parents  to  England  ;  and 
his  physiognomy  and  hue  bore  no 
semblance  of  this  double  claim  to 
southern  blood.  Though  Spanish  on 
the  one  side,  and  Jewish  on  the 
other,  his  countenance  was  thoroughly 
English — broad  and  blue-eyed.  His 
figure,  instead  of  the  general  littleness 
of  the  south,  was  tall  and  manly ; 
indeed,  he  was  altogether  a  good  spe- 
cimen of  the  Briton. 

From  the  beginning  of  his  life, 
Robert  Ward  seemed  to  be  under  a 
fortunate  star.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother  (who  died  within  three  years 
of  his  birth)  he  became  an  object  of 
kindness  to  the  Honourable  Mrs  Corn- 
wallis,  the  wife  of  General  Cornwallis, 
then  Governor  of  Gibraltar.  Having 
no  children  of  their  own,  and  pleased 
with  the  animation  of  the  boy,  who 
very  early  showed  some  literary  turn, 
and  at  the  age  of  eight  recited 
Milton  with  "  great  applause,"  both 
seem  to  have  taken  charge  of  his 
education,  as  they  would  not  impro- 
bably of  his  fortune.  But,  within 
three  years  those  two  amiable  people 
died,  and  he  was  sent  to  England  to 
school,  where  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  one  Macfarlane,  who  kept  an 
academy.  The  choice  was  a  singular 
one ;  for  this  teacher  of  men  and 
manners  happened  to  be  a  violent 
democrat,  whose  practical  notions  of 
equality  finally  induced  him  to  marry 
his  cook,  utterly  ruined  his  school, 
and  ultimately  cost  him  his  life ; 
for,  in  the  riots  at  Brentford,  in  the 
contested  election  of  Byng  and  Bur- 
dett,  the  luckless  democrat,  whose 
folly  seems  to  have  been  beyond  the 
power  of  time  to  cure,  was  killed  in 
the  melee. 

Biographers  are  fond,  and  often 
fruitlessly  fond  of  discovering  the 
talents  of  statesmen  in  the  whims  of 
schoolboys.  The  future  lucubrations 
of  Ward  are  thus  predicted  in  his 
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climbing  trees  at  school.  We  should 
have  conjectured  that  this  habit  had 
some  connection  with  robbing  bird's 
nests;  but  the  biographer,  rather 
more  poetically,  regards  it  as  a  retire- 
ment from  the  world,  with  the  object 
of  feeding  those  thoughts  which  rise 
above  the  world.  The  boy  was  a 
philosopher,  in  a  study  of  leaves  and 
branches! 

At  length  he  was  removed  to  Ox- 
ford, in  consequence  of  a  kind  of 
pledge  given  by  his  father  to  General 
Comwallis.  Christ  Church  had  then 
at  its  head  a  man  who  "looms  large," 
as  the  sailors  say,  in  Academic  recol- 
lections. Cyril  Jackson  was,  in  those 
days,  the  "Thunderer"  of  Oxford — 
a  personage  whose  bushy  brows, 
stentorian  voice,  and  magisterial 
manner  frightened  generation  after 
generation  of  gownsmen  into  involun- 
tary reverence;  and  who,  to  tlie  utter 
astonishment  of  one  half  of  Academic 
mankind,  and  the  unutterable  aston- 
ishment of  the  other,  was  actually 
said  "  to  have  refused  a  bishopric." 

But  Cyril  Jackson  was  an  honest 
and  an  able  man,  and  an  honour  to 
Westminster,  where  he  had  first  im- 
bibed scholarship.  As  preceptor  to 
George  IV.,  he  certainly  accomplished 
the  difficult  object  of  giving  classic 
taste  to  a  youth  who  had  the  world  at 
his  discretion,  and,  as  Dean  of  Christ 
Church,  he  greatly  raised  the  charac- 
ter of  the  venerable  university. 
Offered  the  Primacy  of  Ireland,  he 
rejected  it  for  the  more  tranquil 
supremacy  of  his  college,  and  sinned 
only  in  the  delicacy  by  which  he 
shrank  from  wealth  and  fame.  Hut 
such  a  man  ought  to  have  bequeathed 
to  the  world  some  nobler  literary 
legacy  than  the  exercises  of  his  office, 
and  given  a  stronger  evidence  of  his 
administrative  talent  than  its  display 
in  the  cloister. 

Of  the  debt  of  gratitude  which 
England  owes  to  her  two  great  univer- 
sities, there  can  now  be  no  question. 
They  have  preserved  the  national  mind 
from  ignorance,  they  have  been  the 
founts  of  national  loyalty,  and  they 
have  been  the  pillars  of  true  religion. 
Merely  as  schools  they  have  been  of 
high  importance.  If  there  is  no  aris- 
tocracy in  genius,  there  is  no  ple- 
beianism.  If  there  are  minds  of  such 
original  vigour  as  to  require  no  traiu- 
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ing,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  minds  of 
such  stubborn  material  as  to  be  in- 
capable of  all  training — still,  to  the 
countless  majority,  the  early  disci- 
pline of  the  understanding  is  a  first- 
rate  boon.  To  the  training  of  the 
universities  we  owe  the  character  of 
our  national  literature,  the  intellec- 
tual distinction  of  our  senate,  of  our 
bar,  of  our  pulpit,  and  of  those  thou- 
sands of  rising  minds  which,  in  the 
shape  of  posterity,  carry  on  the 
inheritance  of  their  services  and  their 
fame. 

But  academic  associations  have 
sometimes  benefited  young  men,  who 
must  make  their  way  through  the  rough 
work  of  the  world  ;  and  if  the  pursuit 
has  its  evils,  if  it  strongly  tempts  to  tuft- 
hunting,  and  is  apt  to  make  the  huntm 
as  insolent  as  it  makes  the  Imnter 
slavish  —  still,  Society  is  made  for 
man  ;  and  where  equality  of  station 
combines  with  congenial  feelings, 
the  "  acquaintance  "  of  the  academy 
sometimes  ripens  into  the  friend  of 
public  life.  Two  of  those  early 
acquaintances  and  mature  friends  of 
Ward,  were  Sturges  Bourne,  subse- 
quently a  Minister  and  Privy  Coun- 
sellor, and  Sir  Michael  Stewart,  both 
estimable  and  prosperous  persons. 
Adopting  the  law  for  his  profession, 
Mr  Ward,  on  leaving  Oxford,  entered 
himself  of  the  Inner  Temple;  which, 
however,  he  was  soon  forced  to  aban- 
don for  a  time,  by  an  affection  of  the 
knee-joint,  for  which  he  went  to  the 
baths  of  Bareges.  There  he  speedily 
recovered  ;  and  taking  advantage  of 
his  returning  health,  a  pleasant  coun- 
try, and,  as  it  should  appear,  a  toler- 
ably well-filled  purse,  he,  not  unna- 
turally, preferred  rambling  through 
France  to  the  chambers  of  the  Inner 
Temple.  But  he  had  nearly  rambled 
too  long :  the  French  Revolution 
had  broken  out ;  and  while  all  the 
enthusiasts  of  the  earth  were  expect- 
ing the  descent  of  an  angel,  they  saw 
the  soil  blazing  at  their  feet,  and 
a  demon  starting  up  before  them. 
"Ward  was  nearly  captured  in  its 
claws. 

Some  person  of  the  same  name  hav- 
ing become  "suspected  of  being  sus- 
picious," by  the  most  suspicious  of  all 
tyrannies,  and  Ward  being  impeached 
also  of  wearing  a  similar  coat  and 
waistcoat,  the  tourist  was  ordered  to 
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Paris,  as  a  preliminary  to  the  guillo- 
tine ;  and  he  escaped  only  by  the  for- 
tunate discovery  of  the  real  culprit. 
He  was  banished,  however,  from 
France. 

It  was  a  remark  of  Sterne,  that  the 
sentimental  traveller  always  meets 
with  sentimental  aft'airs.  Thus  an 
adventurer  always  meets  with  adven- 
tures. On  the  plunder  of  the  con- 
vents a  nun  was  turned  into  the 
streets,  with,  as  Mr  Ward  tells  the 
story,  "  not  more  than  a  nightcap  for 
her  portion."  There  she  might  have 
starved  but  for  a  poor  old  aubergiste, 
who  shared  her  bread  and  water  with 
her. 

"Iliad  put  up  at  the  auberge  in 
one  of  my  foot  peregrinations.  The 
nun  was  not  only  ill,  but  starving, 
and  thought  herself  dying ;  and  her 
greatest  unhappiness  was,  that  she 
could  not  be  confessed,  since  both  she 
and  the  aubergiste  thought  there 
was  no  salvation  except  in  a  priest  of 
the  old  school.  Hearing  her  story,  I 
sent  her  a  couple  of  gold  louis.  They 
were  astounded,  and,  laying  their 
heads  together,  resolved  that  I  could  be 
nothing  short  of  a  bishop  in  disguise, 
and  endeavouring  to  escape ;  and  they 
implored  me  that  I  should  save  the 
poor  mm,  by  confessing  and  giving 
her  absolution.  At  first  I  Avould  not ; 
but  they  went  on  their  knees,  and  the 
nun  felt  such  terrors  of  remaining 
unconfessed,  that  at  last  I  complied  ! 
I  found  her  an  innocent,  simple  young 
creature,  who  had  been  trepanned 
from  her  father,  a  German  Protes- 
tant of  Hesse-Darmstadt,  and  con- 
verted and  professed  in  a  low  con- 
vent. And  so,  as  it  was  but  a 
hundred  miles  from  Darmstadt,  I  per- 
suaded her  to  go  back  to  her  family. 
I  asked  the  aubergistc  to  take 
charge  of  her  ;  but  she  refused,  say- 
ing that  she  would  be  converted  by  the 
wicked  Lutherans. 

"  As  I  had  taken  two  places  for 
them  in  the  diligence,  and  the  au- 
bergiste  would  not  go,  I  thought  it 
best  to  go  myself;  and  I  accordingly 
delivered  her  to  her  father,  who  over- 
whelmed me  with  gratitude." 

This  must  be  regarded  as  a  liberal 
and  a  benevolent  act,  and  one  that  may 
well  be  remembered  to  Mr  Ward's 
honour.  France  was  now  no  longer 
a  place  for  him  ;  but  the  difficulty  of 


returning  became  excessive,  war 
having  been  declared.  So  narrow 
was  his  escape,  that  he  was  the  last 
person  who  embarked  on  board  the 
last  packet,  which  was  suffered  to  sail 
for  England. 

Called  to  the  bar  in  1790,  and  now 
well  acquainted  with  France,  he  had 
returned  to  his  chambers  in  the  Tem- 
ple, when  another  curious  adventure 
occurred  to  him.  The  lower  population 
of  England  was  then  imbibing  some- 
what of  the  intoxication  which  had 
maddened  all  France,  and  Clubs  were 
the  favourite  preparative  for  a  Revo- 
lution. One  day,  in  crossing  a  court 
in  Fleet  Street,  he  saw  in  a  watch- 
maker's window  a  placard  of  a  vio- 
lent nature,  announcing  a  meeting  for 
that  night  at  his  shop.  Ward  had 
already  learned  such  a  horror  of  re- 
volution from  what  he  had  seen,  that 
he  actually  entered  the  shop  to  re- 
monstrate with  the  man  on  the  mis- 
chief that  he  was  doing.  The  watch- 
maker appears  to  have  been  a 
stubborn,  if  not  a  stout,  argucr;  for 
the  dialogue  lasted  two  hours  with- 
out producing  submission. 

Late  in  the  evening,  returning  from 
his  visit,  on  passing  through  the  court 
again,  he  observed  that  the  placard 
was  withdrawn,  and  was  still  more 
surprised  by  hearing  some  one  run- 
ning after  him,  and  sailing  him.  It 
was  the  revolutionary  watchmaker ! 
They  returned  together  to  his  house. 
"  I  called  you  in,  sir,"  said  he,  "  to 
say,  that  I  have  done  nothing  but 
think  over  your  words.  I  feel  their 
truth — I  shudder  at  the  evil  I  was 
about  to  do — and  I  am  now  as  anx- 
ious to  prevent,  as  I  was  before  to 
conceal  all  our  schemes." 

He  then  detailed  the  existence  of 
a  formidable  plot  against  the  Govern- 
ment, which  it  appeared  to  his  hearer 
could  not  be  too  soon  communicated 
to  the  authorities.  He  took  the 
man  with  him  immediately  to  the 
head  of  the  police,  Sir  Richard  Ford, 
who  attached  so  much  importance  to 
the  communication,  that  the  three 
were  ushered  into  the  presence  of  Mi- 
Pitt  and  some  of  the  Cabinet,  with 
the  Attorney  and  Solicitor  General. 
Mr  Ward  there  told  his  story,  and 
the  Minister  looked  with  evident  in- 
terest on  the  narrator. 

"  What  was  your  motive,  young 
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asked,     "fur    thus     struck  with  the  young  lawyer,  WHS  liu 
not  engaged  among  the  seven  orci^lit 
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gentleman,"    lie 

entering  the  shop?"  The  answer  was 
— "  Sir,  I  am  not  long  returned  from 
France,  and  have  there  seen  in  prac- 
tice what  sounds  so  fine  in  theory." 
Strong  nn-asures  immediately  fol- 
lowed. Those  were  not  times  for 
(iovernment  to  lie  upon  its  oars,  nor 
was  1'itt  the  man  to  purchase  the 
votes  of  villains  l>y  impunity  for  their 
mines.  Warrants  were  immediately 
issued,  the  chief  conspirators  were 
arrested,  and  thence  principally  arose 
the  State  Trials  of  17(J1. 

Those  trials,  it  will  be  remembered, 
did  not  end  in  execution  ;  but  so 
much  the  better,  since  the  object  was 
gained  without  it.  Pitt's  fearless- 
ness, his  open  d<  fiance  of  the  public 
danger,  and  his  equally  open  deter- 
mination to  ^ive  security  to  the 
Kmpire,  broke  down  the  conspiracy  ; 
and,  by  extinguishing  all  prospect  of 
revolutionary  success,  gave  a  courage 
to  the  country  which  rendered  it 
invincible. 

We  are  aware  that,  in  one  of  the 
Reviews,  this  story  has  been  doubted; 
but  we  cannot,  in  the  first  instance, 
conceive  that  a  train  of  circumstances 
narrated  by  one  gentleman  of  cha- 
racter, and  vouched  for  by  another — 
the  biographer  referring  to  such  names 
as  those  of  Pittand  the  members  of  his 
Cabinet — and  containing  in  itself  no 
feature  of  obvious  improbability,  is  to 
be  set  down  as  a  liction,  or  mere  con- 
jecture. But  nothing  can  be  more 
conjectural  than  the  reasons  assigned 
in  the  article  in  question. 

For  example,  we  are  told  that 
"  so  sudden  a  conversion  and  confi- 
dence is  sufficiently  improbable."  We 
think,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
anxieties  of  a  man  engaged  in  a  con- 
spiracy, of  which  the  result  might  be 
the  scaffold,  would  form  exactly  the 
condition  of  mind  in  which  convic- 
tion, urged  by  a  rational  and  intelli- 
gent loyalist,  might  be  the  most 
immediate  aud  the  most  powerful. 
If  the  reviewer  should  have  any  re- 
collection of  the  Irish  conspiracy  of 
17'J8,  he  might  remember  that  its 
detection  was  effected  in  exactly  the 
same  manner,  by  a  casual  conversa- 
tion acting  on  a  mind  startled  by  a 
sudden  sense  of  the  consequences. 

The  next  objection  is  weaker  still. 
— "  Why,  if  Pitt  and  Scott  were  so 
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counsel  for  the  prosecution?"  'IV 
this  the  answers  might  be,  in  Fal- 
staff's  phrase,  "as  plenty  as  blackber- 
ries." The  Crown  solicitor  generally 
chooses  the  counsel, — or  it  might  have 
been  considered  an  indelicacy  to  Mr 
Ward  to  employ  him,  as  if  his  recom- 
pcnce  were  to  be  a  five-guinea  fee; — 
or  the  employment  might  have  ex- 
posed the  young  lawyer  to  the  possible 
imputation  of  having  communicated 
the  plot  with  that  express  purpose;— 
or  the  Privy  Council  might  not  have 
had  sufficient  dependence  on  an  un- 
known lawyer,  to  tm.-t  him  with  a 
case  of  such  public  importance  ; — or  it 
might  have  been  professionally  con- 
trary to  etiquette  to  employ  as  a 
lawyer  one  who  had  been  concerned 
in  giving  a  knowledge  of  the  plot; — 
or  it  might  have  been  intended  to  re- 
serve him  for  a  witness,  though  his 
testimony  was  afterwards  not  found 
necessary  ; — or  he  himself  might  have 
been  unwilling  to  commence  his  pro- 
fession \\ith  a  proceeding  which  con- 
nected him  directly  with  the  obnoxious 
trials  for  high-treason. 

Whether  any  one  of  these  reasons 
was  the  true  one,  there  is  not  one  of 
them  which  might  not  have  operated. 
But  in  the  instance  of  the  watch- 
maker, whose  "  name  is  not  found  in 
the  trials,"  a  sufficient  ground  might 
be  discovered  in  the  natural  reluc- 
tance to  be  brought  forward  against 
his  associates,  or  even  in  the  personal 
exposure  to  the  obloquy,  if  not  to  the 
peril,  of  an  appearance  in  the  witness- 
box. 

We  have  d\\elt,  in  some  degree,  on 
this  matter,  because  it  involves  the 
character  both  of  the  man  and  the 
book,  and  because  we  believe  the 
whole  transaction  to  be  true. 

An  anecdote  of  the  Premier  on  this 
occasion  was  generally  told,  which  is 
too  much  to  his  honour  to  be  omitted. 
When  the  question  came  before  the 
Cabinet,  "  Under  what  form  the  con- 
spirators should  be  indicted?"  Pitt 
said  that  it  should  be  for  treason.  The 
Attorney-General  objected  (probably 
from  the  revolutionary  temper  of  juries 
at  the  time)  that  it  would  be  difficult 
to  obtain  a  verdict  on  that  charge,  but 
that  he  could  obtain  one  for  a  misde- 
meanour. Pitt  asked  whether  the 
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offence  could  be  sustained  as  high 
treason — "No  doubt,"  was  the  answer 
of  the  Crown  lawyers.  "  Then,"  said 
he,  "  as  traitors  they  shall  be  tried." 
They  were  tried  accordingly ;  but  were 
acquitted  by  the  jury,  as  had  been 
predicted. 

But,  Pitt's  object  was  completely 
gained.  He  was  never  a  sanguinary 
minister,  but  it  was  of  high  import- 
ance at  that  moment  to  show  that 
Government  felt  no  fear,  and  that  law 
was  still  the  safeguard  of  the  country. 
The  result  was,  that  the  sic/tit  of  the 
scaffold  put  an  end  to  all  conspiracy  ; 
the  traitors  felt  that  they  would  be 
tried,  and  the  lesson  was  salutary. 
Not  one  of  those  men  was  ever  in- 
volved in  actual  treason  again.  The 
evil  spirit  lingered  long,  but  it  could 
not  find  a  body  for  its  dwelling.  The 
party  held  their  annual  dinner,  but  it 
was  one  of  congratulation  for  their 
escape.  They  "  spoke  daggers,  but 
used  none."  The  trial  before  the 
bench  was  enough,  without  its  formi- 
dable sequel  in  the  hands  of  the  exe- 
cutioner; and  their  annual  dinner  was 
simply  an  evomition  of  blustering  ver- 
biage and  thankful  absurdity. 

The  biographer  regards  this  casual 
intercourse  with  Government  as  hav- 
ing had  an  important  influence  on  the 
future  fortunes  of  the  young  barrister, 
and  even  as  recommending  him  for 
Parliament.  It  certainly  introduced 
him  to  the  two  distinguished  brothers, 
Lords  Eldon  and  Stowell,  who  urged 
him  to  undertake  a  History  of  the  Law 
of  Nations. 

The  manner  in  which  works  of 
ability  u  grow  up,"  the  circumstances 
which  give  them  publicity,  and  their 
effect  on  the  public  career  of  the 
authors  themselves,  are  among  the 
most  interesting  traits  of  literature. 
Mr  Ward,  while  in  Christ  Church, 
had  written  an  essay  on  the  de  jure 
and  de  facto  questions  of  the  Civil 
War  and  the  Commonwealth.  The 
existence  of  this  essay  shows,  at 
least,  that  he  had  early  adopted  a 
resolution  of  manly  study,  and  it  evi- 
dently shaped  his  choice  of  a  profes- 
sion. But  it  was  thrown  by,  and  five 
years  elapsed  before  its  author  was 
known  by  any  professional  perform- 
ance. At  length,  in  1794,  the  result 
of  his  studies  Avas  exhibited  in  two 
considerable  volumes,  entitled  An  In- 
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quiry  into  tlie  Foundation  and  Histon/ 
of  the  Law  of  Nations  in  Europe,  from 
the  Times  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
to  the  Age  of  Grotius. 

His  early  connexion   with   Spain, 
where  consular  law,  as  in  all  foreign 
countries,  was    continually    brought 
into  question ;  his  experience  of  the 
irregularity  of  the  law  with  respect 
to  foreigners  in  France,  where  he  had 
been  so  lately  brought  into  personal 
difficulty ;  and,  we  may  presume,  the 
suggestion  of  the  two  chiefs  of  the  law 
in  England,  had  determined  him  to 
that   branch   of  jurisprudence.     But 
the  study  has  attractions  of  its  own. 
None     carries     the     student     more 
directly  into  classic   antiquity,  while 
every  step   is   an  advance  from  the 
dry  rules  of  right  into  the  regions  of 
philosophy,  and  every  exertion  of  the 
vigour  also  exercises  the  refinement 
of  the  mind.     The./«s  naturale  of  the 
Roman,  and  the  International  Law  of 
modern  times,  are  the  noblest  examples 
of   practical   wisdom.     His   volumes 
made  their  way,  were  read,  received 
praise  from  quarters  whose  "  praise 
is  fame  ; "  and  their  author's  animated 
manners,   and  lively  and  intelligent 
conversation,  made  his  reception   in 
that   crowded   and   glittering   scene, 
called  London  society,  flattering.     In 
addition  to  his  other  claims  on  the  smiles 
of  the  polite  world,  he  is  said  to  have 
possessed  a  singular  musical  talent ; 
and  without  having  ever  applied  him- 
self to  that  graceful  art,  or  having 
learned  the  instrument,  to  have  ex- 
hibited  a   most   extraordinary  com- 
mand of  the  piano,  at  which  he  could 
continue   pouring  out  for  hours  the 
most  complicated  and  brilliant  pas- 
sages, surprising  every  one,  not  more 
by  the  skill  of  his  execution,  than  by 
the  elegance  of  his  composition.   Even 
to  old  age,  until  deafness  extinguished 
almost   all  sense  of  sound,  he   con- 
tinued to   enchant  his  hearers  with 
those  ebullitions  of  untaught  harmony. 
One  of  his   achievements   in  this 
style  might  almost  figure  beside  the 
ancient  wonders  of  Orpheus.     Arriv- 
ing iu  York,  in  the  assize  week,  and 
finding  the  principal  inn  full,  he  was 
requested  by   the  landlady  to  walk 
into  her  parlour,  until  she  could  obtain 
an  apartment  for  him  elsewhere.  Time 
rolled  on,  and,  tired  of  waiting,  he  sat 
down  toapiano  in  the  room.  He  became 
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immediately  absorbed  in  his  perform- 
ance, and  was  in  the  midst  of  a  superb 
march,  when,  on  looking  up,  he  saw 
the  landlady  beside  him.  lie  started 
up,  but  was  entreated  to  continue  his 
performance,  and  was  informed,  amid 
ample  admiration  of  his  performance, 
that  "  room  for  his  party  should  be 
forthwith  found  in  the  house.'1 

Mr  Ward  was  now  to  form  the  con- 
nexion which,  independently  of  the 
domestic  happiness  it  afforded,  was  to 
be  the  chief  source  of  his  advancement 
in  public  life.  He  attracted  the  good 
opinion  of  Miss  Catharine  .Inlia  Mai- 
ing,  a  young  lady  of  good  family  in 
Durham,  and  who  had  passed  her 
earlv  youth  in  France,  during  the  re- 
sidence of  her  parents  at  IJethune. 

At  this  period  the  following  descrip-* 
tion  of  him  was  given,  in  a  letter  by 
a  lady,  corroborative  of  our  musical 
anecdote : — 

"  Mr  Ward's  playing  is  astonishing. 
He  cannot  re.nl  a  note  of  music,  but  plays 
airs  and  variations  in  the  most  masterly 
style,  lie  is  amazingly  clever,  but  not  at 
all  pedantic.  We  went  to  Uant'lagh.  1 
never  saw  such  a  crowd,  but  our  party 
was  delightful,  lie  has  travelled  all  over 
l-'runce  and  Kngland,  ami  is  a  man  of 
great  observation  and  general  knowled^;. 
Helias  written  a  very  clever  bimk.  though 
.so  young,  which  would  do  credit  to  any 
author.  He  dues  not,  however,  pride 
himself  on  these  merits,  but  widely 
doubles  their  value  by  his  /<•  >i  <U'  i'i\'- 
tention" 

This  letter  ought  to  have  been 
•written  by  Mi.-s  Mating.  One  of  that 
lady's  sisters  was  about  to  be  married 
to  Lord  Mulgrave,  who  had  just  suc- 
ceeded to  the  title  and  estates  of  his 
brother  Constantine,  and  who.  on 
his  entering  the  English  House  in 
171)1,  addressed  it  on  the  question  of 
peace  with  France,  in  a  speech, 
characteristically  described  by  Lord 
Grenville  as  the  most  brilliant  first 
>i/tj)t'tir<tnce  remembered  in  the  Lords. 

We  must  acknowledge,  that  Lord 
Mulgrave's  brilliancy  was  not  among 
our  recollections  ;  and  something  in 
this  judgment  of  Lord  Grenville  must 
depend  on  his  idea  of  brilliancy,  which 
we  should  conceive,  from  his  own 
style  of  eloquence,  to  have  been  by 
no  means  of  the  most  lucid  order. 
But  Lord  Mulgrave  seems  to  have 
been  an  intelligent,  high-bred,  aud 
friendly  man. 


Beginning  his  career  n^  a  soldier, 
and  serving  in  the  colonies,  he  acci- 
dentally, (being  then  on  half-pay,) 
was  present  at  the  siege  of  Toulon, 
then  in  possession  of  the  squadron 
miller  Lord  Hood.  Though  every 
circumstance  of  that  promising  event 
became  subsequently  a  disaster,  the 
half-pay  colonel  distinguished  himself 
in  a  volunteer  command  of  the  few 
and  miserable  troops,  of  all  kinds  and 
nations,  who  could  be  got  together  to 
man  the  works.  However,  the  old 
Horse  Guards'  habit  of  always  super- 
seding the  successful  ollieer,  and 
putting  some  unknown  experimen- 
talist in  his  place,  produced  its  effects 
on  the  present  occasion.  General 
O'Hara,  the  Governor  of  Gibraltar, 
arrived,  took  the  command,  and  was 
almost  immediately  captured  in  an 
unlucky  sortie.  There  still  might 
have  been  some  chance  for  tjic  talents 
of  Lord  Mulgrave.  but  General 
Dundas  took  the  command,  and  the 
French  soon  became  masters  of  the 
fortress,  under  Napoleon,  slullul  the 
British  squadron  out  of  the  harbour, 
drove  some  thousands  of  the  loyalist 
inhabitants  into  the  ships  and  into 
banishment,  and  snatched  a  large 
portion  of  their  own  fleet  from  the 
British  firebrands.  It  is  remarkable 
that,  on  this  occasion,  everything  done 
that  showed  any  real  talent  was  the 
work  of  three  volunteers — Lord  Mill- 
grave,  Sir  Sidney  Smith,  and  Mi- 
Graham,  afterwards  the  well-known 
Lord  Lynedoch. 

It  seems  to  have  been  Lord  Mul- 
grave's  fate  to  have  been  always  en- 
gaged in  unlucky  campaigns;  for.  on 
his  return  to  England,  he  had  a  share 
in  the  Duke  of  York's  hapless  ex- 
ploits in  Belgium  and  Holland — 
hapless,  however,  only  from  England's 
having  forgotten  what  War  was,  and 
from  her  being  totally  ignorant  of  the 
effects  of  revolution.  England  sent 
twenty  thousand  brave  men  who  had 
never  seen  a  shot  tired,  otlicered  by 
equally  brave  men  who  had  never 
seen  a  brigade  manoeuvred,  to  fight  a 
population  of  thirty  millions,  officered 
by  men  trained  to  all  the  science  of 
war,  and  with  coronets,  principalities, 
and  thrones  in  prospect.  The  English 
were  not  beaten,  for  the  English 
have  never  been  ultimately  beaten — 
and  the  Duke  of  York  was  as  brave 
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as  liis  own  sword,  if  not  quite  a 
military  genius  ;  but  the  contest  soon 
grew  so  obviously  hopeless,  that  the 
retreat  was  regarded  as  a  victory. 

On  Lord  Mulgrave's  resuming  poli- 
tical life,  lie  openly  enlisted  under  the 
banner  of  Pitt,  and  adhered  to  it 
with  manly  fidelity.  Several  of  his 
'Betters  to  the  great  Minister  are  among 
the  valuable  portions  of  these  volumes ; 
but  they  have  not  the  slightest  share 
in  sustaining  the  character  of  his  Lord- 
ship's "brilliancy."  They  are  plain, 
solid,  and  rather  heavy  performances, 
very  well  written,  very  well-bred,  and 
very  much  to  the  purpose.  But  the 
writer  was  known  to  be  a  man  of 
accomplishment  and  a  man  of  honour. 

Shortly  after  Lord  Mulgrave's 
marriage,  Mr  Ward  became  his  con- 
nexion by  wedding  his  wife's  sister, 
and  began  a  most  valuable  friendship, 
which  continued  through  life. 

For  a  while,  his  objects  were  un- 
settled, and  there  was  some  good- 
natured  intention  of  giving  him  a 
house  on  one  of  the  Mulgrave  estates, 
and  fixing  him  in  the  North  for  the 
remainder  of  his  days.  Why  such  a 
plan  should  have  been  conceived,  to 
extinguish  a  fine,  stirring,  excitable 
mind,  and  turn  the  material  of  a  sena- 
tor and  a  statesman  into  a  clodpole, 
until  he  perished  of  playing  the  country 
magistrate,  or  died  of  strong  ale,  idle- 
ness, and  the  gout,  is  among  the  incom- 
prehensibilities of  this  world.  But  the 
idea  was  soon  rejected,  probably  by 
his  own  instinct,  and  the  bridegroom 
and  barrister  was  sent  up  to  town,  his 
natural  place,  to  follow  the  bar,  his 
natural  profession. 

But  politics,  always  the  temptation 
of  the  man  of  law,  and  the  irresistible 
temptation  of  the  well-connected  man 
of  law,  soon  began  to  assnil  him.  Fox 
was  now  utterly  mining  the  Whigs.  If 
Pitt  had  given  them  their  death-blow, 
Fox  was  digging  their  grave.  He 
was  no  longer  even  a  Whig,  he  was  a 
Eadical.  Sinking  into  the  depths  of 
public  scorn,  he  was  forced  to  grasp 
at  the  skirts  of  the  rabble.  All  the 
furies  and  follies  of  France  could  not 
awake  him  to  a  manly  abandonment 
of  Jacobinism.  But  they  awoke 
others,  and  he  saw  himself  daily 
stripped  of  every  follower  whose 
name  could  have  thrown  a  colour  of 
public  principle  over  the  last  burlesque 


of  public  spirit— Whiggism.  One  of 
Ward's  letters  toLordMulgrave,  after 
a  Foxite  exhibition,  says — 

"  As  far  as  I  can  judge,  democracy, 
and  that  wo-party  which  has  received  its 
death-blow  by  uniting  with  it,  are  on 
their  last  legs.  I  speak,  not  from  the 
certainty  of  the  power  of  ministers  to 
carry  their  bills  through  the  Houses.  .  .  . 
I  speak  it  from  the  persuasion  I  have  of 
the  equal  distribution  of  property  in  the 
country  ;  the  consequent  wishes  of  by  far 
the  greater  proportion  ag.-iinst  the  at- 
tempts of  a  faction,  the  fears  of  that  fac- 
tion itself,  and  the  prostration,  if  I  may 
so  call  it,  into  which  what  might  have 
made  a  respectable  Opposition  has  fallen." 

He  then  gives  a  scene  of  the  de- 
gradation, into  which  the  blighted 
demagogue  had  been  Hung  by  his 
craving  for  low  popularity: — 

"  When  I  saw  Fox  on  Monday,  deriv- 
ing additional  consequence  from  the  sup- 
port of  citizens  Thelwall  and  Jones,  I 
could  not  help  exclaiming  within  myself, 
'  If  thou  be'st  he  !— but  oh,  how  fallen  !' 
This  meeting  was  their  grand  struggle, 
and  about  four  or  five  thousand  people 
met.  Of  those,  not  four  or  five  hundred 
held  up  their  hands,  the  rest  were  either 
neutrals  or  adverse  spectators.  Judge 
whether  so  ridiculous  a  pageant,  such 
knaves  or  such  mountebanks,  are  to 
govern  this  realm.  For  my  part,  I  do 
all  that  I  can  to  come  at  a  knowledge  of 
the  public  opinion,  and  I  have  no  hesita- 
tion to  say, not  with  Lady  Fairfax,  'not  a 
tenth  part  of  them,'  but,  not  a  hundredth 
part  of  the  people  are  adverse  to  the 
constitution." 

Such  was  the  case  then,  and  such 
is  the  case  at  this  hour.  The  clam- 
onrers,  the  combiners,  the  Chartists, 
are  not  one  in  a  thousand,  nor  one  in 
a  hundred  times  the  number,  if  we  are 
to  reckon  only  those  who  would  be 
ready  to  act.  Nothing  can  be  easier 
than  to  work  all  the  wonders  of  rabble 
popularity.  Impudence  and  falsehood 
are  the  only  qualifications  demanded. 
Any  brawler  who  will  itinerate  the 
country,  bellowing,  "  bread  at  half 
price,"  will  have  the  rabble  at  his 
heels.  Any  bitter  blockhead,  who,  to 
revenge  his  own  meanness  of  condi- 
tion, will  raise  a  yell  at  the  peers  ; 
any  vulgar  infidel,  who  will  scoff  at 
the  religion,  which  he  defames  only  to 
extinguish,  and  will  libel  the  Church, 
only  for  the  purpose  of  its  plunder  ; 
any  mendicant  patriot,  labouring  in 
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the  popular  vineyard  only  to  dupe  the 
crowd  into  a  subscription,  may  figure 
in  the  foremost  place  of  popularity. 

Yet  experience  is  against  even  the 
profits  of  the  game.  The  /iscitdit  pa- 
triot, like  the  gambler,  may  win  in  the 
beginning:  but  the  tables  turn  at  last. 
Some  may  retire  in  time,  and  secure 
their  plunder;  but  nine  out  of  evcrv 
ten,  in  our  memory,  have  been  utterly 
undone  ;  and,  even  though  escaping 
from  justice,  have  disappeared,  to  die 
in  beggary. 

Mr  Ward  had  now  practically  begun 
his  profession.  All  the  world  knows 
tint  there  is  no  profession  more  pre- 
carious, that  law  is  the  most  inexor- 
able of  mi.-tresses,  though,  when  she 
has  once  selected  her  favourite,  she  is 
among  the  most  faithful  of  wives.  Hut' 
she  delights  in  the  long  exercise  of  her 
caprices;  and  some  of  the  most  emi- 
nent men  at  the  bar  have  been  tor- 
tured by  those  caprices  until  they  were 
on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  profes- 
sion altogether.  This  was  the  history 
of  Lord  Eldon,  of  Sir  William  Grant, 
and  of  crowds,  probably  of  no  inferior 
powers,  whose  latter  (.lays  remained 
ungilded  by  the  fortune  which  finally 
threw  such  lustre  on  their  luckier  con- 
temporaries. 

A  few  extracts  from  letters  which, 
in  the  absence  of  other  claimants,  we 
nny  presume  to  have  been  written  by 
his  wife,  give  some  slight  idea  of  his 
aspirations  at  this  period. 
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"  Ward  is  at  Westminster,  and  /i//s 
of  studying  in  his  own  room  every  even- 
ing. He  is  forming  a  thousand  good  ami 
prudent  resolutions,  and  determines  <Ks 
ilfiiKiin  to  begin  to  lay  up  a  fortune."' 

Another  letter  says — 

"  Ward  has  gone  off  to  court,  with  his 
brief  in  his  pocket.  I  hope  he  will  have 
a  good  deal  of  business  this  term.  He 
must  fag  hard/' 

Another  says — 

'•'  Ward's  head  is  stuffed  full  of  briefs. 
He  is  this  morning  arguing  a  case  at 
Westminster.  Briefs  come  in  apace,  and 
liis  eagerness  and  steadine>s  increase  in 
proportion  to  the  ureat  encouragement 
lie  meets  with.  MV  have  made  fifteen 
guineas  by  them  in  the  last  fortnight." 

"  Business  pours  in  every  day,  and  new 
briefs  are  announced,  so  that,  instead  of 
fifty,  he  intends  to  make  tixti;  guineas 
before  he  leaves  town.  I  wish  that  he 
may  have  something  on  the  circuit." 


We  then  have  a  little  professional 
touch,  which  looks  like  the  pen  of  a 
lawyer's  wife  :  — 

"  lie  has  a  prospect  of  a  good  harvest 
this  term.  llu  is  just  returned  from 
Westminster,  with  three  cau.-es  in  view  ; 
not  exactly  three  briefs  in  his  pocket  ; 
but  if  they  are  not  amicably  settled, 
which  /  trust  tlii'y  ic',/l  nut  /«",  he  is  to 
have  them." 

Such  is  the  difference  of  niftndt:  be- 
tween the  doer  and  the  sufferer;  such 
is  the  huge  interval  of  sensibility 
between  the  lawyer  and  the  client. 

The  life  of  a  lawyer,  in  its  early 
periods,  is  a  tissue  of  those  odd  dis- 
appointments which  show  him,  above 
all  men,  the  "seamy  side  of  things/' 
The  business  even  of  the  northern 
circuit,  now  perhaps  the  most  produc- 
tive of  all,  was  then  often  scanty  , 
and  the  seniors  of  the  bar  occasion- 
ally declined  going  the  circuit  in 
winter.  This  absence,  of  course, 
offered  occasional  opportunities  of  dis- 
tinction to  the  juniors.  It  happened, 
in  one  instance,  that  Ward's  leader 
was  taken  ill  at  the  moment  of  trial. 
This  was  exactly  one  of  those  chances 
which  is  supposed  to  make  a  lawyer's 
fortune.  Ward  came  forward,  spoke 
well,  argued  learnedly,  gained  the 
cause,  was  congratulated  on  all  sides, 
and  probably  looked  upon  himself  a.-3 
secure  of  future  popularity. 

But  the  next  circuit  was  in  sum- 
mer :  the  seniors  from  London  came 
down  ;  and  Ward's  own  account  of 
his  reception  is,  "  I  got  not  a  single 
brief,  nor  so  much  as  a  nod  of  recog- 
nition from  any  grateful  client." 

On  another  occasion  his  client 
acknowledged  his,  services,  but  in  a 
singular  way.  He  had  saved  a  hor.se- 
stealer  at  York  from  the  gallows — an 
effort  requiring  considerable  ingenuity, 
for  horse-stealing  in  Yurhglnrc.  has 
always  concentrated  the  seven  deadly 
sins.  Travelling  in  the  stage  on  the 
way  home,  he  saw  seated  opposite  to 
him,  as  he  slept  in,  the  horse- stealer. 
The  man  grasped  both  his  hands, 
"  1'se  mooch  obloiged  to  you,  Coon- 
sellor  Ward,"  said  he:  "boot,"  winking 
his  eye,  "  I  doot  I  was  guilty, 
though." 

If  talents  in  general  are  the  source 
of  fortune,  there  are  some  talents 
which  are  injurious  to  fame.  Mr 
Ward's  pleasantry,  his  animation  and 
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constant  good  -  humour,  probably 
lowered  his  estimate  among  the  crowd 
of  triflers,  who  think  that  frowns  are 
necessary  to  a  philosopher.  But 
those  critics  of  character  should  know, 
that  to  this  man  was  committed  the 
vindication  of  British  policy  in  one  of 
its  most  important  points,  "national 
rights  at  sea,"  and  this  by  the  sug- 
gestion of  Lord  (irenvillc,  then 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs. 

We  cannot  now  go  into  this  ques- 
tion. All  the  northern  powers,  jeal- 
ous of  the  naval  strength  of  England, 
had  for  half  a  century  laboured  to 
sap  what  they  could  not  overthrow. 
The  first  object  of  a  naval  belligerent, 
of  course,  is  to  stop  or  capture  the 
trade  of  its  enemy.  But  the  northern 
powers  ottered  themselves  as  the 
carriers  of  the  enemy's  trade,  on  the 
plea  that  "  free  bottoms  make  free 
goods."  This  was  in  fact  aiding  and 
protecting  the  enemy.  England  de- 
manded the  riyht  of  search.  The 
foreign  ships  refused  it ;  they  were,  of 
course,  captured.  A  Northern  League 
was  formed,  of  which  Denmark  was 
the  "  cat's-paw."  But  the  question 
was  settled  by  the  mouths  of  Nelson's 
guns  at  Copenhagen,  (April  2,  1801.) 
But  if  Nelson  decided  the  controversy 
by  the  fears  of  the  Northern  Powers, 
the  "Treatise  on  the  Relative  Rights 
and  Duties  of  Belligerents  and  Neutral 
Powers  in  Maritime  Affairs,  by 
Robert  Ward,  barrister  at  law," 
addressed  itself  to  the  understanding 
of  Europe.  Lord  Grenville,  high  in 
place,  Lord  Stowell,  high  in  reputa- 
tion, both  gave  their  testimony  to  the 
learning  and  logic  of  his  treatise,  and 
he  had  now  made  a  vigorous  step  to 
fortune. 

Two  colonial  appointments  had 
just  become  vacant — one  the  judge- 
ship  of  the  Admiralty  Court  in  Nova 
Scotia  ;  the  other  in  the  West  Indies. 
The  latter  appointment  was  declined 
at  once,  from  its  notorious  hazards  to 
health  ;  but  the  former  excited  grave 
suspense.  The  goods  and  evils  of 
such  offers  perhaps  produce  the  most 
uneasy  moments  that  pass  in  the 
lives  of  public  men.  The  salary  was 
considerable,  with  a  security  of  a 
retiring  pension  of  £1000  a-ycar,  after 
six  years'  service.  Six  years  form 
but  a  small  space  in  the  life  of  a  man 
of  middle  age,  and  £1000  yearly 
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were  a  valuable  security  against  the 
shocks  of  the  world.  On  the  other 
hand,  he  must  give  up  all  the  many 
chances  of  life  in  England,  a  profes- 
sion in  which  he  was  beginning  to 
make  progress,  and  those  higher  as- 
sociations of  public  life  in  which  many 
men,  not  more  gifted  than  himself, 
had  risen  to  distinction ;  and,  above  all, 
the  connection  of  his  influential  and 
kindly  kinsman,  Lord  Mulgrave. 

While  he  pondered,  he  was  seized 
with  a  lucky  illness,  which  produced 
delay  ;  other  claimants  were  pressing  ; 
and,  before  he  recovered,  the  judge- 
ship  was  given  away. 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  he 
was  fortunate  in  this  result.  To  a 
man  wholly  unfriended  in  England,  a 
six  years'  or  a  sixty  years'  absence 
might  be  the  best  thing  that  could 
happen  to  him.  But,  with  Lord 
Mulgrave  to  buoy  him  over  the  shoals 
of  public  life,  Mr  Ward  ought  to  have 
regarded  London  as  his  natural  place. 
The  late  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  at  a 
subsequent  period,  was  a  complete 
example  of  the  contrary  error  in 
judgment.  Beginning  in  nearly  the 
same  manner,  though  on  the  Whig 
side,  by  a  showy  speech,  and  a  not 
less  showy  pamphlet,  the  V indicia* 
Galliccc  (in  answer  to  Burke's  famous 
volume  on  the  French  Devolution,}  he 
was  already  among  the  prospective 
champions  of  Whiggism  :  he  was  also 
making  his  way  at  the  bar,  where  his 
emoluments  already  amounted  to 
£1200  a -year,  and  where,  on  the  first 
change  of  Ministry,  he  was  certain  of 
office.  He  notwithstanding  accepted 
the  Recordcrship  of  Bombay  from  Mr 
Perceval.  The  emolument  was  con- 
siderable, and  he  lived  to  enjoy  the 
retiring  pension  ;  but  the  acceptance 
was  fatal  to  all  his  higher  objects  of 
party.  He  had  lost  caste  with  them. 
He  was  no  longer  the  elcve  of  the 
Whigs  ;  he  was  no  longer  a  sharer  in 
their  secrets,  or  an  object  of  their 
promotion  ;  he  was,  in  tact,  scarcely 
more  than  tolerated  among  them 
thenceforth.  And,  though  he  still 
dined  at  Holland  House,  and  wrote 
articles  in  the  Edinburgh  Review,  and 
sat  on  the  Opposition  bench,  and 
indited  a  rather  dull  Whig  history  of 
England, 

"  All  those  were  but  external  show, 
But  feebly  hiding  inward  woe." 
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Mackintosh  was,  from  that  hour,  an 
excluded  man.  However  received  with 
all  the  civilities  of  his  old  clique,  in 
the  Whig  bonks  ho  was  "  1'crccval's 
nvin  ;"  and  though  he  made  his  way 
into  Parliament,  made  occasionally  a 
heavy  harangue,  was  sometimes  libel- 
led and  sometimes  laughed  at,  and 
exhibited  the  Whin  quite  enough  to 
exclude  him  from  all  consideration  by 
the  Tory  ;  the  old  livery  still  marked 
him  for  one  incapable  of  Whig  ollice 
for  ever. 

Mr  Ward's  connection  with  Lord 
Mulgravo,  with  whom  1'itt  seems  to 
have  been  always  on  terms  of  great 
intimacy,  gjves  us  opportunities  of 
seeing  some  of  that  most  memorable 
man's  letters,  which,  wo  conclude,  were 
kept  as  curiosities.  One  of  those  was 
on  the  brief  peace  of  Amiens: — 

"DnvR  Mi'i.on.WK, — You  would  learn 
from  to-day's  ("Ja/.ette,  that  our  long 
suspense  is  at  length  terminated,  and 
that  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed 
yesterday  evening.  As  you  will  naturally 
be  anxious  to  know  the  terms,  1  inclnM- 
a  short  *tatement  of  all  that  are  material. 
They  will,  of  course,  not  be  publi.-dicd  at 
length  until  after  the  ratification.  1  can- 
not help  regretting  the  Cape  of  Ciood 
Hope,  though  I  know  many  great  autho- 
rities do  not  attach  to  it  the  same  impor- 
tance that  I  do.  In  other  respects,  I 
think  the  treaty  very  advantageous,  and 
on  the  whole  >atisfactory ;  and  the  stipu- 
lations in  favour  of  our  allies  are  pecu- 
liarly creditable.  I  shall  be  very  happy 
to  find  that  it  strikes  you  in  the  same 
view." 

Lord  Mulgravc  writes  a  letter  o* 
acquiescence,  adding,  however,  to 
Pitt's  regrets,  his  condolence  on  the 
loss  of  Malta.  A  letter  from  Lord 
(Ircnvillo,  shortly  after,  differs  from 
them  botli  as  to  the  advantages  of 
the  peace,  which  he  regards  as  at  once 
injurious  and  jtrrcnrious — a  judgment 
in  which,  on  the  latter  point,  he  was 
amply  borne  out  by  the  event,  but 
which,  after  all,  sounds  more  like  the 
judgment  of  an  angry  partisan  than 
a  sagacious  statesman  —  for  the 
treaty  was  a  fair  and  ample  allow- 
ance for  both  sides.  England  ob- 
tained Ceylon  and  Trinidad ;  France 
regained  all  her  West  India  posses- 
sions; Malta  was  to  be  independent 
of  both  England  and  France,  and  to 
be  restored  to  the  Knights ;  and  the 
Cape  was  to  be  a  free  port;  Kgypt, 
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the  last  source  of  struggle,  was  to  l,c 
restored  to  the  Sultan. 

These  were  unquestionably  the 
materials  of  a  good  peace,  because 
they  hurt  no  national  feeling  on  either 
side,  and  the  world  was  wide  enough 
for  both.  The  sudden  infraction 
arose  solely  from  the  personal  charac- 
ter of  the  First  Consul.  Wholly 
incapable  of  good  faith,  he  began  the 
peace  in  the  worst  spirit  of  war,  by 
assailing  independent  states,  and 
sei/.ing  neighbouring  territories.  He 
exhibited  his  desire  of  connexion  with 
England,  only  by  demanding  the  re- 
ception of  licensed  spies  in  all  her 
ports,  under  the  name  of  French  com- 
missioners :  and  when  remonstrance 
was  made  against  his  annexation  of 
Piedmont,  and  his  invasion  of  Swit- 
zerland, contemptuously  replied,  — 
'•that  those  acts  ought  to  have  been 
fori'Sft'H."  The  refusal  of  the  Govern- 
ment to  give  up  Malta,  while  every 
stipulation  of  the  treaty  was  obviously 
about  to  be  broken  by  France,  was  a 
measure  of  necessary  wisdom,  and  tho 
renewal  of  the  war  was  simply  an  act 
of  self-defence. 

All  these  proceedings  were  so  mon- 
strous that  they  could  not  have  been 
rationally  anticipated;  yet  nothing  but 
their  anticipation  could  have  justi- 
fied Lord  (Irenvillo  in  the  conjecture, 
lint  the  perfidy  of  the  Corsican  was 
fortunate  for  England.  She  retained 
Malta,  and  recaptured  the  Cape.  It 
was  equally  unfortunate  for  Franco. 
The  renewal  of  the  war  ruined  her 
whole  commerce,  destroyed  her  whole 
fleet,  cost  her  all  her  "West  Indian 
Islands,  all  her  Indian  territory, 
finally  destroyed  her  whole  army  in 
the  north,  consigned  Napoleon  to 
Elba,  brought  the  armies  of  Europe 
twice  to  Paris,  crushed  her  veterans 
at  Waterloo,  and  finally  sent  Napo- 
leon himself  to  a  grave  in  St  Helena. 
To  return  to  Mr  Ward.  His  abilities 
and  intelligence  had  been  proved  to 
the  public,  and  in  18<>2  he  received, 
from  the  stern  and  lofty  premier  him- 
self, an  invitation  to  enter  Parlia- 
ment. 

The  world  has  grown  so  delicate  on 
those  subjects  in  our  day,  that  it 
would  doubtless  excite  a  universal 
shudder  in  the  manufacturing  bo- 
roughs, to  hear  that  his  only  recom- 
mendations were  those  of  character 
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and  understanding.  As  it  must  be  at 
the  same  time  admitted,  that  his 
choice  for  the  seat  was  not  effected  by 
the  roar  of  a  Radical  mob,  or  the  cor- 
ruption of  a  junta  of  millowners,  we 
acknowledge  the  superiority  of  the 
modern  mode  of  election,  which  would 
undoubtedly  have  excluded  him  from 
the  service  of  his  country. 

As  Pitt  wrote  but  few  letters,  and 
as  every  line  from  his  pen  has  a 
value,  we  give  his  note  on  this  occa- 
sion:— 

"  Sir— I  wrote  to  Lord  Mulgrave  on 
Friday,  from  Walmer  Castle,  to  mention 
to  him,  that  Lord  Lowther  had  the  good- 
ness to  offer  to  name  a  Member  at  my 
recommendation,  for  the  borough  of 
Cockermouth,  for  the  first  three  years  of 
the  Parliament,  after  which  he  wishes  to 
reserve  it  for  his  nephew,  Lord  Burghersh. 
I  also  stated  to  him  that  I  hoped  to  be 
released  from  the  only  claim  which  could 
prevent  my  having  the  satisfaction  of  pro- 
posing you  to  him  as  a  candidate,  if  it 
should  be  agreeable  to  you. 

"  The  Election  will,  I  understand,  be 
free  from  trouble,  and  from  any  but  a 
very  trifling  expense  ;  and  though  less 
satisfactory  than  one  for  the  whole 
Parliament,  I  am  in  hopes  it  will  appear 
to  you  too  eligible  to  decline. 

"  I  have  therefore  thought  it  best,  as 
Lord  Mulgrave  is  out  of  town,  and  as  the 
time  presses,  to  state  these  particulars  to 
yourself.  I  am  just  setting  out  for  Short 
Grove  to-night,  iu  my  way  to  Cambridge; 
and  if  you  could  possibly  let  me  hear 
from  you  on  the  subject,  by  to-day's  post, 
1  shall  be  much  obliged  to  you,  as  Lord 
Lowther  is  waiting  my  answer." 

The  offer  was  of  course  accepted 
•without  hesitation.  All  this  must  bo 
very  frightful  to  the  independent  mem- 
bers for  certain  constituencies  which 
shall  be  nameless.  We  can  imagine 
the  pious  horror  at  this  usurpation  of 
the  "  Rights  of  Man  !"  the  turning-rip 
of  eyes  at  this  aristocratic  encroach- 
ment on  Universal  Suffrage !  the 
wringing  of  hands  at  this  treachery 
to  the  innocent  candour  of  a  street 
constituency.  Nor  do  we  suppose 
that  the  irritation  of  popular  feelings 
will  be  much  appeased  by  being  re- 
minded, that  in  this  way  nearly  ever}' 
eminent  man  of  British  public  life,  for 
the  hundred  years  before,  had  entered 
Parliament ;  that  to  it  we  o\ve  the 
introduction  of  Fox,  of  Pitt,  of  Burke, 
of  Canning,  and  of  the  whole  crowd 


of  the  Ticrneys,  the  Homers,  the 
Broughams,  &c.  &c.  ;  and  that,  with 
all  the  dashing  purifications  and  tren- 
chant extirpations  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  the  same  expedient  remains 
nut  unknown  to  the  "patriots"' 
of  later  times;  that  a  borough  still 
finds  favour  iu  Whig  eyes,  and  that 
the  closer  it  is,  the  more  favour  it 
finds. 

We  can  have  no  idea  of  defending 
the  abuses  of  the  old  representation, 
nor  abuses  of  any  kind  ;  but  we  still 
must  think,  that  a  peer  has,  at  least, 
as  strong  an  interest  in  the  preserva- 
tion of  the  country  as  a  cobbler  ;  and 
that  the  possessor  of  twenty  thousand 
pounds  a-year  has  as  much  right  to  be 
represented,  as  the  man  not  worth  a 
sixpence.  We  shall  even  go  to  the 
formidable  extent  of  saying  that,  as  the 
protection  of  property  constitutes  the 
whole  origin  of  society,  the  insecurity 
of  property  constitutes  its  ruin.  Re- 
presentation by  numbers  is  the  certain 
step  to  Revolution.  The  progress 
may  not  be  so  rapid  in  our  country  as 
in  others.  Property  in  England  may 
continue  to  act  on  the  common  sense  of 
the  nation,  so  as  to  protect  itself  from 
the  sweeping  confiscations  of  a  Repub- 
lic ;  but  if  we  shall,  for  our  misfortune, 
once  see  the  suffrage  lowered  to  the 
ranks  which  live  by  pauperism  and 
mendicancy — in  fact,  if  every  man 
who  is  born  receives  from  that  birth 
a  title  to  send  the  demagogue  to  Par- 
liament— there  is  an  end  of  property  r 
an  agrarian  lav,-  will  smile  the  land- 
lords, a  law  of  forced  loans  will  rob 
the  merchant,  and  a  law  of  plunder 
from  house  to  house  will  amerce  the 
householder.  Place  power  in  the  hands 
and  plunder  before  the  eyes  of  the 
beggar,  and  all  is  rapine. 

The  period  at  which  Mr  Ward  en- 
tered Parliament  was  one  of  a  pecu- 
liar character.  War  had  ceased  :  the 
thunders  which  bad-shaken  the  Con- 
tinent rolled  no  more,  the  billows 
which  had  cast  so  many  mighty  of  the 
earth  on  the  British  shore  had  parti- 
ally subsided,  and  England  bad  begun 
to  feel  what  may  be  called  the  pres- 
sures of  peace.  A  crisis  of  this  order, 
in  our  country,  materially  differs  from 
one  on  the  Continent.  In  the  latter 
instance,  nations  are  like  their  sol- 
diers. A  warrior  has  only  to  lay- 
down  his  sword,  to  take  to  the  plough. 
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In  England  the  nation  has  to  assume 
n  new  condition,  as  well  a*  a  new 
vystem.  On  tin-  ( 'ontincnt,  tlie  nation 
only  changes  its  livery  ;  in  England, 
the  nation  undergoes  a  course  of  altera- 
tions, which  almost  change  its  nature. 
To  the.  British  minister  peace  is  actu- 
ally a  severer  trial  than  war  ;  and  of 
all  the  periods  of  peace,  the  most 
trying  is  the  transition  from  war. 
I'nluckily  for  his  fame,  over  this 
period  presided  a  minister  of  routine, 
a  man  of  form,  a  pupil  of  expediency, 
and  a  professor  of  rctrogradation. 
Than  Lord  Sidmonth  there  could  lie 
no  honester  man  or  weaker  minister. 
The  nation  contrasted  him  day  by  day 
with  his  memorable  master;  remem- 
bered the  unfailing  sagacity,  large 
resources,  and  lofty  spirit  of  Pitt,  and 
demanded  that  the  State  should  be 
again  committed  to  the  guidance 
which  had  so  long  held  the  helm. 

But  we  havo  now  to  see  the  shift- 
ing of  a  new  scene.  The  catastrophe 
which  had  thing  the  1'remier  from 
power,  of  course  scattered  his  followers 
to  every  distance  from  office.  Of 
those  the  ablest  and  the  most  angry 
was  the  well-known  ("Jeorge  Canning. 
Too  restless  to  wait  for  the  public 
feeling,  and  too  subtle  to  be  satisfied 
with  simple  means  on  any  occasion, 
Canning  attempted  to  force  I'itt  back 
to  power.  But  the  lion,  once  entered 
into  his  den,  and  recumbent  there, 
was  not  to  be  moved.  The  intrigue 
occupies  a  large  space  in  the  volume, 
and  bears  but  little  honour  to  its 
inventor.  Canning,  though  an  on- 
plmjf  of  Pitt,  was,  in  fact,  a  pupil  of 
Bolingbrokc  :  he  had  the  exact  order 
of  ability,  which  made  that  distin- 
guished man  always  the  most  showy, 
but  always  the  most  luckless  of  states- 
men. Canning  had  his  elegance  and 
his  vividness,  but  he  also  had  his  love 
for  the  oblique:  and  he  thus  contrived 
to  be  at  once  a  Tory  and  a  Whig,  to 
break  down  the  party  of  his  friends, 
and  to  come  into  power  by  the  party 
of  his  enemies. 

To  this  man  of  dexterity  the  return 
of  1'itt  to  office  was  important  in  more 
senses  than  one.  But  Pitt,  with 
great  ambition,  had  no  vanity ;  and 
though  living  for  statesmanship,  he 
had  no  passion  for  the  baubles  of 
place.  His  strong  sagacity  saw  that 
his  legitimate  time  was  not  yet 
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come  ;  and  all  men  knew  that  perva- 
sion was  hopeless,  when  Pitt  had 
once  made  up  his  mind. 

The.  history  of  this  greatest  of 
ministers  was  identified  with  tip- 
existing  history  of  his  country.  From 
17NI)  to  isoi,  he  had  governed  Eng- 
land with  uncontrolled  superiority; 
all  opposition  had  sunk  before  him. 
Even  the  power  of  France — which 
had  humbled  all  the  throne*  of  the 
Continent,  and  made  a  Court  day 
at  the  Tuileries  a  levee,  of  vassal 
Kings — acknowledged  the  force  which 
existed  in  his  character.  But  his 
overthrow  was  to  give  a  lesson  which 
cannot  be  lost  on  British  Cabinets 
without  ministerial  and  national  in- 
jury. In  his  eagerness  to  carry  the 
important  measure  of  the  Irish  t'nion, 
I'itt  had  made  a  compact  with 
Popery. 

It  is  certainly  in  no  attempt  to 
wield  the  weapons  of  public  judgment 
that  we  pronounce  that  one  deep 
error  to  have  been  his  ruin.  But, 
the  historic  truth  is,  that  from  that, 
hour  he  never  saw  a  day  of  good 
fortune.  He  was  instantly  cast  tlowi* 
from  [tower;  he  saw  that  power 
given  into  hands  wholly  inferior  to 
his  own  :  he  saw  his  party  wholly 
shattered— the  Peace,  with  which  he 
was  anxious  to  have  crowned  his 
own  gallant  and  patriotic  War,  made, 
and  feebly  made,  by  others.  And 
when  at  last  restored  to  place,  he 
was  restored  only  to  encounter  a 
more  inveterate  and  insolent  opposi- 
tion, to  see  Europe  again  prostrated, 
and,  with  his  hand  on  the  map  of  the 
Continent  —  then  almost  converted 
into  the  map  of  the  French  empire — 
die,  with  the  ominous  words  on  his 
lip,  u  Tlmt  map  may  be  rolled  up  for 
twenty  years." 

To  induce  the  Ex-Minister  to  re- 
sume power,  it  was  proposed  that  an 
Address  should  be  got  up,  signed  by 
a  number  of  influential  members  of 
Parliament,  to  both  Pitt  and  Adding- 
ton,  to  form  a  united  Government ; 
the  pretext  being  the  old  one — the 
danger  of  national  downfall.  But 
then  comes  the  part  of  the  transac- 
tion which  makes  it  cunning,  and 
something  more.  It  was  suggested, 
that,  should  a  sufficient  number  of 
signatures  not  l>e  al>tniiuible,  the  fol- 
lowing notice  should  be  appended  to. 
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the  Address, — "  It  is  thought  most 
respectful  to  Mr  Addington  and  Mi- 
Pitt  to  present  this  paper  to  them 
ivithout  the  signatures,  which  are 
ready  to  be  affixed  to  it."  This  trans- 
action has  been  tenderly  pronounced 
merely  a  "  small  expedient  ;"  or,  by 
another  touch  of  tenderness,  "  almost 
&  pleasantry  "  But  we  conceive  that 
gentlemen  will  conceive  it  no  "  plea- 
santry" whatever,  but  a  very  dilFercnt 
thing,  and  feel  no  surprise  at  the  failure 
of  this  piece  of  red-tape  dexterity. 

The  mere  proposal  of  an  Address, 
or  of  fifty  Addresses,  was  nothing  ; 
the  act  might  be  wise  or  foolish,  suc- 
cessful or  unfortunate;  but  the  excuse 
for  the  signatures  was  the  point ;  and 
though  the  parties  are  passed  away, 
the  exposure  may  be  of  some  service 
to  Ministerial  posterity. 

At  length  Pitt  declared  against 
Addington,  and,  though  beaten  on 
Mr  Patten's  motion,  in  June  1803,  by 
335  to  56,  yet  the  battle  was  obviously 
decided,  and  the  Cabinet  waited  only 
for  the  conqueror. 

In  the  meantime  began  the  Avar  of 
pamphlets,  in  which  Mr  Ward  took 
his  share.  But  pamphlets  arc  like  the 
exhibitions  of  prize-fighters  with 
gloves  :  they  displaj'  the  art"  of  attack 
and  defence,  but  without  the  reality, 
and,  like  the  gloves,  are  always 
thrown  by  when  the  champions  come 
to  real  action.  When  Pitt  at  once 
descended  into  the  field,  no  hope  was 
left  for  Addingtou. 

Lord  Mulgrave  was  now  a  member 
of  the  new  Cabinet ;  but  no  place  was 
found  for  his  brother-in-law.  Still, 
for  a  man  of  ability  and  diligence, 
opportunities  are  seldom  wanting. 
War  had  begun  with  France  :  and 
a  most  melancholy  event  marked  the 
commencement  of  hostilities.  By  a 
secret  Article  in  the  treaty  of  St 
Ildefonso,  Spain  was  bound  to  fur- 
nish to  France  a  certain  number  of 
troops,  or  a  certain  contribution  in 
money.  The  English  Cabinet  con- 
sidering the  submission  of  Spain  to 
this  treaty  as  unwilling,  and  wishing 
to  avoid  all  unnecessary  hostilities, 
an  understanding  had  been  adopted, 
that,  if  Spain  limited  herself  to  mere 
contributions  in  money,  she  should 
be  regarded  as  a  neutral.  But  Napo- 
leon was  not  a  man  to  suffer  this 
rational  compromise  :  there  now  were 


evident  symptoms  that  Spain,  whether 
forced  or  willing,  was  about  to  engage 
in  active  hostilities ;  and  it  was  re- 
garded by  the  Cabinet  that  she  waited 
only  for  the  arrival  of  the  treasure 
ships  from  her  Transatlantic  domi- 
nions to  commence  open  war.  Pitt 
determined  not  to  be  duped,  and  made 
instant  preparations  for  the  seizure  of 
those  treasure-ships,  which  every 
rational  conjecture  consigned  to  the 
grasp  of  France. 

A  case  remarkably  in  point  had 
existed  little  more  than  forty  years 
before.  In  1761  the  father  of  Pitt  had 
urged  the  Cabinet  to  seize  the  Spanish 
treasures  on  their  way  from  America. 
He  had  declared  to  the  Cabinet  that 
Spain  was  only  waiting  their  arrival 
to  begin  a  war ;  but,  powerful  as  he 
was,  his  counsel  was  overruled,  and 
the  result  was  exactly  as  he  had  pre- 
dicted. The  treasure-ships  were  no 
sooner  in  a  Spanish  harbour  than  the 
British  ambassador  was  dismissed. 

The  precedent  was  too  strong  to  be 
disregarded,  and  four  frigates  were 
instantly  despatched  to  seize  the 
Spanish  vessels.  After  a  brief  action, 
on  the  5th  of  October  1804,  three  of 
them  were  captured  with  four  millions 
of  dollars  on  board,  the  fourth  having 
been  unfortunately  blown  up. 

Mr  Ward  was  now  called  upon  to 
place  this  important  transaction  in  its 
true  light,  and  he  displayed  his  know- 
ledge of  international  law,  in  a  trea- 
tise entitled — "  An  Enquiry  into  the 
manner  in  which  the  different  Wars 
of  Europe  have  commenced,  during 
the  last  two  centuries." 

Pitt  took  so  strong  an  interest  in 
this  clever  and  timely  production,  that 
he  was  said  to  have  revised  the  proof- 
sheets  himself.  But  as  everything 
which  relates  to  such  a  man  must 
attract  remembrance,  we  give  the 
exact  state  of  the  case,  as  furnished 
by  the  writer  himself. 

"  A  tract  purporting  to  be  a  Catalogue 
of  Living  Authors,  asserts  incorrectly 
that  this  little  essay  was  revised  by  Mr 
Pitt  before  it  was  published.  It  was  read 
to  him,  but  not  revised  ;  a  word  was  not 
changed,  though  the  form  was.  In  fact, 
I  had  intended  it  for  a  professional  trea- 
tise, and  entered  all  my  authorities  at 
the  foot  of  each  page.  Mr  Pitt  asked  me 
to  make  him  a  present  of  the  tract,  to 
suit  the  political,  and  not  the  legal  world ; 
for  which  purpose}  he  proposed  throwing 
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tin-  authorities  (which  lie  said  wonl«l  not 
be  road  by  those  lie  meant  the  work  lor) 
into  mi  Appendix.  And  this  wa.s  all  the 
change  he  made." 

()!'  course,  the  Whips  took  tin*  p:irt 
of  Napoleon,  and  the  French  Kin- 
jieror  was,  of  course,  shocked  beyond 
all  expression  at  this  u  outrage  on  the 
forms  of  civilised  society.''  Hut  the 
hypocrisy  was  seen  through,  and  the 
clamour  soon  went  down  ;  there  was 
not  a  man  in  England  who  did  not 
know  that  the  Spanish  (lovernmcnt 
was  playing  a  treacherous  part,  or 
that  the  only  feature  of  the  trans- 
action which  hurt  Napoleon's  run- 
m-irnrc  was  his  loss  of  the  money. 
The  innocence  of  Whiggism  W;1S  ready 
to  give  Spain  credit  for  an  abhorrence 
of  duplicity,  and  the  Corsican  credit 
for  an  abhorrence  of  plunder  ;  but  the 
nation  knew  them  both,  and  despised 
the  one  and  defied  the  other.  Mr 
"Ward's  book,  too,  showed  that  the 
clamour  was  as  ill-founded  even  in 
the  forms  of  international  law,  as  in 
the  spirit  of  justice.  His  Treatise, 
applied  itself  to  meet  the  chief  charge 
— namely,  that  hostilities  had  been 
begun  Injure  a  "declaration  of  war." 
It  showed  that  this  kind  of  commence- 
ment had  occurred  in  repeated  in- 
stances, and  that  it  was  as  perfectly 
justifiable  as  every  one  sees  it  might 
be  necessary.  Spain  fared,  in  that 
war,  as  the  treachery  of  her  govern- 
ment deserved  :  she  was  ruined  at 
sea  by  a  succession  of  desperate 
defeats,  her  monarchy  was  usurped 
by  her  ally  Napoleon,  and  it  cost  her 
seven  years  of  havoc  and  misery  to 
recover  her  independence. 

By  a  curious  but  natural  coinci- 
dence, the  writer  of  the  Treatise  was 
shortly  transferred  to  a  confidential 
post  in  the  direction  of  that  war,  the 
Under  Secretaryship  of  State  for  Fo- 
reign Affairs.  Lord  Ilarrowbv,  the 
Foreign  Secretary,  had  fallen  into  ill 
health,  and  the  appointment  was  given 
to  Lord  Mulgrave,  and  he  immediately 
proposed  Mr  Ward  as  his  under 
secretary.  Relationship  might  have 
some  share  in  this  choice,  but  his 
services  as  a  writer  had  probably 
much  more.  The  proposal  was  made 
ill  the  following  letter : — 

"H.VTH,  1801. 

"Dear  Ward,  —  I  hare  just  received  a 
letter  from  Mr  Pitt,  proposing  to  me  the 
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dlii  -c  of  >.cretary  <>1  Slate  for  Foreign 
Affairs  ;  which  the  pre.-ent  state,  au<l  I 
fear  the  future  prospects,  of  I/.rd  Har- 
row I.)  '»  health  oblige  him  finally  to  re- 
lin«|iii.-h.  It  is  impossible  for  me  to  hear 
yet  what  Mr  Klliott's  intentions  may  be 
with  rc-pect  to  the  situation  of  1'ndcr 
Secretary  of  State,  or  what  other  office 
may  be  destined  for  him.  Hut  1  lose  not 
a  moment  in  enablinir  yon  to  turn  in  your 
mind  every  consideration  connected  with 
tin1  step  of  quitting  a  profi-s.-ion  for  poli- 
tical employment  ;  as-nrini:  yon  that,  if 
the  latter  pursuit  should  be  that  on  which 
yon  determine,  1  shall  then  have  great 
pleasure  ill  offering  yon  the  po.-,t,  which 
yon  once  seemed  to  desire,  a.s  soon  as  it 
shall  be  at  my  di.-posal. 

"  1  shall  be  in  town  on  Thursday  morn- 
iiiir,  and  shall  probably  know  something 
decided  about  Mr  Klliott's  views,  in  a 
short  time.-  Kver  yours  sincerely, 

"  Mi  UiKAVi:." 

But  we  now  draw  near  to  an  event 
of  higher  importance  —  the  close  of 
Pitt's  long  course  of  distinction. 
Afllieted  with  hereditary  gout,  lie  had 
begun  life  with  an  enfeebled  frame  ; 
and  his  long  parliamentary  labours  — 
the  days  of  toil,  with  the  weight  of 
Kurope  pressing  upon  him,  and  the 
nights  of  debate,  exercising  perhaps 
a  still  heavier  pressure  upon  his 
faculties  at  length  broke  him  down 
at  the  age  of  forty-seven. 

Some  slight  attempt  is  made  by  the 
biographer  to  palliate  his  error  on  the 
Catholic  question,  but  the  best  thing 
that  can  be  said  for  it  is,  that  it  was 
the  single  error  of  his  political  life. 
Pitt  knew  but  little  of  the  nature  of 
Popery  :  he  had  never  seen  it  in  action 
in  a  legislature,  and  he  was  hurried 
into  the  compact  by  what  he  supposed 
a  necessity  of  the  time.  It  was  for 
those  who  followed  him  to  feel  the 
perplexities  introduced  by  this  most 
mischievous  measure  into  English 
legislation—  its  confusion  of  all  the 
principles  of  Irish  government  ;  the 
succession  of  monster  meetings  and 
popular  insolences  ;  the  tissue  of  con- 
spiracy and  revolt,  which  have  formed 
the  history  of  Ireland  since  !*•_>'.),  the 
whole  followed  by  the  rapid  degrada- 
tion by  which  a  noble  i.-laud  and  a 
flourishing  people  have  fallen  into 
bankruptcy  and  pauperism  before  our 
eyes. 

"  The  death  of  this  great  man  was  a 
private  loss,  as  well  as  a  public  one, 
to  Mr  Ward.  A  pension  had  becu 
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promised  to  him,  as  a  compensation 
for  the  exchange  of  his  profession  for 
politics — the  pension  to  commence 
whenever  he  should  cense  to  hold 
office.  But  the  arrangement  had  not 
been  completed.  More  than  once,  in 
his  illness,  the  dying  minister  had  al- 
luded to  his  promise.  His  anxiety 
on  the  subject  is  shown  in  an  affect- 
ing anecdote. 

"  Later  on,  when  he  could  no  longer 
continuously  articulate,  he  made  the 
name  '  Robert  Ward  '  audible,  and  added 
signs  for  paper  and  ink.  His  trembling 
hand,  having  feebly  traced  a  number  of 
wandering  characters,  and  added  what 
could  be  easily  recognised  as  his  well- 
known  signature,  he  sank  back.  This 
precious  paper,  (precious,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  unknown  import,  as  a  proof 
of  remembrance  at  so  solemn  a  moment,) 
was  afterwards  handed  over  by  the  phy- 
sician in  attendance,  Sir  Walter  Far- 
quhar,  to  Mr  Ward  ;  and  many  a  time 
did  he  declare,  as  he  displayed  it  to  me, 
that  he  would  give  anything  he  valued 
most  in  the  world  to  be  able  to  decipher 
its  unformed  characters." 

He  now  doubly  required  this  mark 
of  ministerial  protection,  for  the  Fox i to 
ministry  instantly  came  into  power, 
and  the  famine  of  twenty  years  of 
exclusion  was  to  be  fed  at  the  Trea- 
sury table.  Mr  Ward  lost  his  office, 
and  retired  to  the  country.  But  the 
Whig  ministry  were  soon  to  find  how 
utterly  uncongenial  Whiggism  is  to 
the  natural  feelings  of  England.  The 
death  of  Fox,  within  the  first  six 
months,  has  been  reckoned  among  the 
blows  which  precipitated  their  down- 
fall ;  but  they  fell  by  their  inability 
to  stand,  they  fell  by  the  necessities 
of  public  safety,  they  fell  encumbered 
by  the  weight  of  pledges,  which  com- 
mon principle  would  never  have 
adopted.  The  Catholic  question  was 
a  chain  which  they  had  hung  round 
their  own  necks,  too  heavy  to  cany, 
and  too  strong  to  break.  In  a  single 
twelvemonth  the  Whigs  vanished 
amidst  a  national  uproar. 

The  Portland  ministry  was  then 
formed.  Lord  Mulgravc  was  placed 
at  the  head  of  the  Admiralty,  and  his 
friend  Ward  was  called  from  his  re- 
tirement and  placed  at  the  Board. 
We  are  then  introduced  to  a  person- 
age, who  has  begun  to  make  a  con- 
siderable figure  among  our  modern 


statesmen,  certainly  not  in  the  char- 
acter of  a  conciliator.  On  the  for- 
mation of  the  Perceval  ministry,  Lord 
Palmerston  appeared  for  the  first 
time  on  the  political  stage.  Mr  Ward 
had  now  begun  to  keep  a  diaiy,  and 
we  find  his  lordship  thus  registered : — 

"  Lord  Palmerston  came  to  town,  sent 
for  by  Perceval.  He  was  so  good  as  to 
confide  to  me  that  three  things  were 
offered  to  him — the  Chancellorship  of  the 
Exchequer,  the  Secretaryship-at-War,  or 
a  seat  at  the  Treasury,  by  way  of  intro- 
duction to  the  Seals,  if  he  was  afraid  of 
entering  on  them  at  once.  These  offers 
were,  however,  in  the  alternative  of  their 
being  any  of  them  declined  by  Milnes, 
(Member  for  Pomfret.)  to  whom  they 
were  made  in  the  first  instance.  Lord 
Palmerston  consulted  me  very  frankly 
on  them,  and  asked  if  I  thought  he 
would  be  equal  to  the  Seals,  either  in 
Cabinet  or  Parliament — particularly  the 
latter,  where  he  had  barely  made  his 
debut.  I  told  him  I  was  most  sincere  : 
that,  in  common  with  all  his  friends 
whom  1  had  heard  speak  on  the  subject, 
I  thought  him  quite  equal  to  them  in 
point  of  capacity ;  but,  as  to  nerve  in  Par- 
liament, (of  which  he  seemed  most  to 
doubt,)  nobody  could  judge  but  himself." 

The  dialogue  goes  on,  and  is 
curious  enough,  as  the  picture  of  a 
"young  politician's  first  palpita- 
tions." He  said  Petty  (whom  I 
mentioned)  had  come  forward  after 
having  felt  his  way,  and  got  posses- 
sion of  himself  in  the  House ;  and 
that,  if  he  had  done  the  same,  he 
perhaps  would  not  hesitate.  As  it 
was,  he  inclined  to  the  second  place, 
but  had  written  to  Lord  Malmes- 
bnry.  We  then  have  a  touch  of 
official  sagacity,  always  looking  to  the 
future : — 

"  Among  other  topics  which  /  urged, 
one  seemed  to  impress  him  much — which 
was,  the  great  difference  there  would  be 
in  his  situation  and  pretensions  upon  K 
return  to  office,  in  the  event  of  our  going 
out,  if  he  retired  as  a  Cabinet  Minister, 
instead  of  in  a  subordinate  capacity.  He 
allowed  it  much  flattered  his  ambition, 
but  feared  the  prejudice  it  would  occa- 
sion to  his  own  reputation,  and  the 
interest  of  his  friends,  if  he  failed.  I  left 
him  inclining  to  the  Sfcretary-at-War, 
and  admired  his  prudence." 

Whether  this  is  said  in  the  spirit  of 
a  well-bred  sneer,  or  in  sincerity,  is 
more  than  we  can  now  discover.  But 
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the  sneer  would  liavo  been  prophetic. 
His  Lordship's  appointment  to  the 
Secretaryship-at-War  was  made  in 
October  IHU'J  ;  and  until  November 
1X2X,  his  Lordship  drudged  in  that 
clerk  I  v  duty,  making  an  minimi  speech 
in  moving  the  army  estimates  ;  but 
wlmllv  unknown  beyond  the  walls  of 
the  Horse  (inards,  a  little  laughed  at 
fur  his  taciturnity,  and  much  '•admired 
for  his  prudence,"  in  the  selection  «>f 
an  ollifc  in  wliich  arithmetic  was 
tho  most  necessary  knowledge,  and 
writing  lii.s  signature  was  the  most 
laborious  act  of  duty.  He  thus  gave 
his  nerves  a  well-paid  training  of 
nearly  tn-cnly  obscure  years. 

It  would  lie  har.-li  work  to  expect 
anv  sturdincss  of  o]>inion  in  an  indi- 
vidual who  thus  felt  the  sweets  of 
office  an  equivalent  for  humility  of 
position.  Uut  as  it  is  a  matter  of 
public  hi.-tory  that  all  kind-of  Admin- 
istrations, with  all  kinds  i.f  principles, 
floated  across  the  political  hoii/.oii 
during  that  lon^  period,  so  it  is  a 
matter  of  private  record,  that  tho 
patient  man  of  jirmk-ncc  still  held  l.is 
place.  The  Secretaryship  was  un- 
questionably a  comfortable  thing,  and 
we  blame  no  man  for  considering  his 
own  comforts,  lint  he  mu-t  in  t  lay 
claim  to  everything  at  once  — he  mu.-t 
not  pretend  to  have  an  opinion  on 
anv  public  matter  whatever.  He  is 
paid  for  his  work,  and  receives  his 
wages.  There  he  mu>t  stop.  Lord 
Psilmcrston  has  actually  been  the 
retainer  of  nine  Cabinets  ! ! 

At  length,  in  I.SL".»,  the  silent 
Secretary  began  to  open  his  mouth. 
His  maiden  topic  was  the  Catholic 
question,  on  which  he  deluged  the 
House  with  all  the  commonplaces  of 
the  fifty  years  before.  His  Lordship 
discovered  tlwt  &\l  the  indolence,  ig- 
norance, and  turbulence  of  Ireland 
arose  from  the  curtailment  of  her 
legislative  faculties  ;  that  the  super- 
stition of  her  priests,  and  the  beggary 
of  her  people,  all  belonged  to  her  ejec- 
tion from  the  hustings ;  that  the  dis- 
loyalty, discomfort,  and  dissension  of 
the  "eisjht  millions"  required  nothing 
but  a  Tipperary  election  to  be  turned 
into  a  sort  of  enthusiastic  aflcction 
for  the  name  of  England. 

Tons,  who  have  lived  to  see  the  effects 
of  the  measure,  how  trifling  must  all  this 
declamation  now  appear ;  how  con- 


temptuously must  we  revert  to  pro- 
ph«ries  of  which  every  syllable  has 
been  so  palpably  falsified  :  with  what 
scorn  for  the  irisxtuin  (!)  of  those  who 
pronounced  Popish  ••  Emancipation" 
the  u  one  thing  needful'1  for  the  peace 
and  j>i <>*/>('/ id/  of  Ireland,  must  \\  c 
look  on  the  wretchedness  of  a  country 
in  wliich  a  police  army  is  the  essen- 
tial instrument  of  public  security,  and 
Pauperism  the  genera!,  and  by  in> 
means  the  reluctant,  resource  of  tin; 
population.  If  the  men  \\  ho  promised 
ns  Iri-h  trampiillity  and  Irish  pro- 
gress, as  the  reward  of  our  fatal  con- 
cessions in  ISL".»,  were  dupes,  where 
then  was  their  sagacity  V  If  they 
were  conscious  of  the  re.-ult,  where 
now  must  be  our  reliance?  Will  they 
be  wiser  in  the  conduct  of  remote  co- 
lonies, in  the  management  of  foreign 
interests,  or  in  the  guidance  of  a  Hairs 
which  everywhere  touch  the  circum- 
ference of  tin.-  world? 

We  mn.-t  now  hasten  to  the  close 
of  the  Memoir,  yet,  in  glancing  over 
its  pages,  we  are  continually  caught 
by  some  remark  of  sound  sense  or 
manly  experience.  What,  for  ex- 
ample, can  be  a  better  lesson  for  a 
young  parliamentary  speaker  than 
Lord  Mnlgrave's  observations  on 
Ward's  intended  debut?  In  the  be- 
ginning of  the  session  of  18v>:>,  an  in- 
crease of  the  Naval  forces  was  pro- 
posed, and  of  course  became  the  ob- 
ject of  Whig  obloquy,  and  on  all 
contradictory  grounds  —  it  was  too 
great,  it  was  too  little,  it  was  worth- 
ies-;, it  was  unnecessary,  IY.C. 

On  this  subject,  Mr  Ward,  as  a 
member  of  the  Admiralty  Hoard,  pro- 
posed to  speak  ;  but  his  time  was  not 
come,  and  he  snfl'ered  the  debate  to 
go  oft".  A  letter  from  Lord  Mulgravc 
cheered  him  a  little  in  his  silence,  by 
telling  him  that  the  opportunity  was 
"  not  favourable,"  and  assigning  the 
following  capital  reasons  : — 

"  First,  because  Ajirat  speech,  at  the 
end  of  a  debate,  uer?r  makes  a  favourable 
impiv.-ion.  Secondly,  when  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  lias  been  exhausted  by 
such  a  man  as  Lawrence,  (who  had  just 
made  a  loni,'-winded  speech,)  they  will 
give  but  a  forced  attention.  Thirdly,  I 
think  you  should  take  a  irltulc  snivel,  and 
not  a 'skirmishing  hit,  for  your  debut; 
you  must  stand  upon  a  l<i-/licr  tcatf,lo 
stand  upon  the  gruuuJ  which  could  alone 
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be  fit  and  advantageous  for  you.  Fourthly, 
you  should  not,  in  the  first  instance, 
measure  yourself  with  a  heavy  and  un- 
popular speaker  ;  you  will  be  very  likely 
to  find  yourself  coupled  in  people's  ideas 
with  your  first  adversary.  I  need  not 
say,  how  much  better  it  would  be  to  be 
so  coupled  with  Lawrence  in  the  Cockpit, 
(the  place  of  argument  before  the  privy 
council,)  than  in  Parliament.  Fifthly, 
because  (if  you  will  forgive  me  for  saying 
so)  the  ground  you  meant  to  take,  though 
it  might  show  the  accuracy  of  your  infor- 
mation, and  the  error  of  Lawrence's  state- 
ment, yet,  in  fact,  did  not  apply  as  any 
argument  upon  the  main  question." 

His  Mentor  closes  with  another  fruit 
of  bis  Parliamentary  experience  : — 

"  Had  you  stood  forward  to  combat  the 
evident  and  glaring  paradoxes  of  Fox's 
speech,  you  could  have  suffered  no  dis- 
credit, and  could  have  been  guilty  of  no 
indiscretion,  us  it  can  never  be  ici'on<j  to 
combat  Fox.  Or,  had  you  failed  to  ex- 
pose the  whole  of  his  (to  me)  monstrous 
line  of  argument,  still  I  should  have  re- 
joiced in  the  attempt,  and  should  with 
satisfaction  have  said  to  you, 

'  —     —  Nnn  tarn 

Turpe  fuit  vinci,  quam  contendisse  decorum 
est.' " 

If  these  two  volumes  contained  no- 
thing else,  those  maxims  would  make 
them  worth  the  possession  of  any 
young  member  of  the  "  honourable 
house." 

Mr  Ward  subsequently  engaged  in 
the  debates,  and  acquitted  himself 
well ;  but,  having  too  much  honesty 
to  embrace  rabble  topics,  and  too 
much  taste  to  attempt  a  reputation  in 
the  "penny  saving,  pound  foolish  :' 
style,  on  the  value  of  cheese  parings, 
and  in  the  dull  echo  of  a  senseless 
parsimony,  he  was  content  with 
speaking  when  he  had  something  to 
say,  and  in  general  restricted  himself 
to  matters  of  official  duty.  Xot  that 
we  altogether  applaud  this  Parlia- 
mentary career,  nor  can  comprehend 
why  any  man  should  enter  Parliament 
either  to  talk  nonsense  or  to  say  no- 
thing. Parliament  is  the  especial 
place  of  national  discussion,  and  no 
man  ought  to  enter  it  who  is  not  able, 
and  ivilliny  too,  to  contribute  an  effec- 
tive and  vivid  share  to  its  discussion. 

The  "Diaries"  of  these  volumes 
are  so  graphic,  that  we  only  regret 
they  are  so  fragmentary.  What  a 
vast  mass  of  helpless  conjecture  would 
have  been  saved  to  the  writers  of  our 
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histories,  if  the  leading  public  men  of 
the  last  three  centuries  had  thus  given 
us  the  facts  of  their  knowledge  !  How 
much  would  they  have  added  to  the 
defence  of  their  own  motives,  and 
how  much  to  the  elucidation  of  their 
time?  The  statesman  does  injustice 
to  himself,  who,  in  the  midst  of  the 
common  uproar  of  prejudice  and 
party,  delays  to  prepare  this  vindica- 
tion of  his  character  to  the  generations 
to  come. 

At  length  old  age  came  upon  the 
subject  of  this  Biography  ;  yet  not  as 
it  comes  upon  other  men.  AVith  the 
death  of  his  political  friends,  and  those 
iluctuations  of  the  political  system, 
which,  in  the  last  quarter  of  a  century, 
have  made  politics  a  game  of  chance, 
and  political  character  the  offspring  of 
mingled  craft  and  clamour,  he  re- 
tired from  office ;  but  it  was  to  the 
indulgence  of  tastes  which  he  had 
never  forgotten.  Possessed,  as  we 
are  gratified  by  saying,  of  opulence 
and  domestic  enjoyment,  he  turned 
his  leisure  to  authorship,  aud  at  a 
period  when  the  generality  even  of 
educated  mankind  think  only  of  rest, 
he  produced  "  Tremainc"  the  most 
graceful  romance  of  its  day. 

It  may  not  be  sufficiently  known 
that  the  work  originated  in  an  answer 
to  the  scepticism  of  Shaftesbury  and 
Bolingbroke,  which  now  constitutes 
the  third  volume.  The  whole  was 
received  with  much  popularity,  and 
was  followed  by  other  novels.  Thus 
occupied,  thus  prosperous,  and  thus 
pleased,  this  agreeable  and  fortunate 
man  reached  the  great  age  of  eighty- 
one,  when,  after  a  short  illness,  he 
died  in  London,  August  13,  1846. 

We  have  not  left  ourselves  room 
for  any  details  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Biography.  It  is  written  with  spirit 
and  intelligence,  with  evident  know- 
ledge ;  and  if  we  should  be  disposed 
to  find  a  fault,  only  with  too  much 
discretion.  We  regret  the  curtail- 
ment of  the  diaries,  wherever  they 
approached  our  day  ;  aud  though  they 
may  appear  at  the  end  of  the  century, 
we  fear  that  we  shall  not  then  have 
the  pleasure  of  their  perusal.  The 
critiques  on  the  novels  are  too  exten- 
sive ;  but  the  diaries,  the  political 
anecdotes,  and  the  correspondence, 
could  not  have  been  too  voluminous, 
aud  must  always  be  interesting. 
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Tiii:or<;iiorr  all  Kurope  wo  find 
scattered,  in  mure  or  less  abundance, 
the  stonv  vestiges  of  two  great  rival 
influences,  which  kept  tip  for  centuries 
a  ceaseless  contest  for  supremacy — 
tin-  ecclesiastical  influence  operating 
by  spiritual  power,  and  the  feudal  or 
banmial  liv  that  of  physical  domina- 
tion and  the  strong  hand.  In  some 
places  these  material  monuments  of 
n  former  social  condition  still  lift  their 
heads  in  solemn  time-honoured  mag- 
nificence, while  in  others  they  are  fast 
crumbling  into  the  amorphous  crust  of 
the  earth,  from  which  their  fair  pro- 
portions were  originally  fashioned. 
In  general,  their  preservation  or  de- 
struction must  have  depended  on  the 
vitality  or  decay  of  the  social  impulses 
to  which  they  owed  their  existence. 
But  in  the  present  day  they  have 
got  new  guardians,  even  for  their 
crumbling  remnants,  in  the  love  of 
art  and  of  historical  and  romantic 
association.  Thus  there  are  many 
preservers  and  restorers  of  the  Gothic 
vestiges,  who  are  uot  ecclesiologists ; 
and  there  arc  abundant  admirers  of 
the  grim,  square,  frowning  peel-tower, 
who  would  not  desire  the  revival  of 
the  feudal  sovereignty  that  found  in  it 
a  suitable  stronghold.  To  minister 
to  these  tastes,  and  to  encourage, 
strengthen,  and  rightly  direct  them, 
is  an  important  function  of  the  art 
and  artistic  literature  of  the  day  ;  and 
we  believe  it  is  one  of  those  which  will 
hand  down  the  greatest  quantity  of 
valuable  matter  to  posterity. 

The  more  we  see  the  marvels  and 
beauties  of  ecclesiastical  stone-work 
articulately  developed  by  a  pencil  both 
accurate  and  artistic,  the  more  do  we 
wonder  that  they  should  have  re- 
mained in  obscurity,  and  waited  down 
to  this  age  to  be  brought  into  full 
light.  From  the  period  when  the 
constructors  of  the  early  Christian 
stone  edifices  raised  their  massive 
round  pillars  and  solemn  circular 
arches,  in  the  eleventh  century,  down 
to  the  fifteenth,  ecclesiastical  archi- 


tecture   was    the    predominant    art 
which  absorbed  all  others,  and  made 
them   either   subservient  instruments 
of  its   resplendent   glory,   or  humble 
imitators  of  its  stately  devices.     It  is 
a  remarkable  thing  indeed— deserving 
of  more  attention  from  the  curious  anil 
inquiring  than  it  has  ever,  so  far  as  we 
know,  received — that  everything  orna- 
mental, in  whatever  kind  of  work,  with- 
in the  period  called  the  dark  ages,  took 
its  tone,  and  not  only  that,  but  its  tan- 
gible form,  from  the  ecclesiastical  edi- 
fices of  the  day.    In  the  decoration  of 
churches,  it  may  be.  perhaps,  natural  to 
find    this   peculiarity  ;    yet    it    seems 
strange  that  wood  should  be  carved  into 
those  forms  which  are  necessary  to  meet 
the  difficulty  of  creating  lofty  piles  of 
stone-work;  and,  taking  analogy  from 
other  kinds  of  work,  we  would  expect 
the  stone-cutter  or  statuary,  who  has 
a  marble  slab  to  deal  with,  rather  to 
take  advantage  of  his  compact  homo- 
geneous material,  than  to  imitate  all 
the  shifts  and  peculiarities  which  the 
constructor  has  to  adopt,  who    must 
lit   one    stone    above  another.     Look 
for  instance  at  the  carved  wood-work, 
so  rich  and  varied,  in  the  King's  Col- 
lege Chapel  of  Aberdeen,  which  Mr 
Billings  has  been  the  first  to  bring  be- 
fore   the  notice   of  those  who   dwell 
south  of  the  Grampians.     All  objects 
of  art  or  of  nature,  in  all  the  material 
kingdoms,  were  in  the  artist's  choice 
to  select  from,  as  objects  of  imitation  ; 
but    his  choice  rests  on  architectural 
arcade-^,  church  windows  and  turrets. 
These  representations  are  pleasing  as 
imitations  of  architecture  ;    but  they 
are  not   the   natural  forms  to  which 
wood-carving    would    have    adapted 
itself,  had  there  been  no  such  archi- 
tectural supremacy  as  we  have  alluded 
to,  leading  the  ancillary  occupation  of 
the  carver  after  it,  in  its  own  exact 
footsteps.     Nay,   had  there  been   no 
(lothic  architecture  to  be  so  imitated, 
and  had  the  handler  of  the  chisel  cut 
his  wood  from  his  own  devices,  into 
such  forms  as  these  architectural  ones 
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which  we  so  admire,  they  would  not 
have  been  then  admirable,  because 
we  would  have  been  without  a  main 
element  in  the  beauty  of  the  original 
•device — the  adaptability  to  give  to 
masonry  lightness  and  elegance  of  form 
consistently  with  its  retaining  suf- 
ficient strength.  The  artist  of  the 
carved  wood  in  this  chapel  hascrovvded 
it  with  representations  of  Gothic  win- 
dows, many  of  them  really  exquisite 
ones,  of  that  rich  foreign  style  which 
the  French  call  flamboyant.  But  it  is 
from  our  admiration  of  that  skill  which 
can  make  solid  stone  rise  in  slender 
mullions,  and  branch  itself  out  as  if 
in  sheer  beautiful  wantonness,  into  all 
airy  and  fantastic  shapes,  that  we  first 
acquire  our  admiration  of  the  form,  so 
as  to  be  gratified  by  its  repetition  on  a 
flat  oaken  board,  where  it  takes  its 
merit  from  the  imitative  rather  than 
the  inventive  skill  of  the  artist. 

But  for  a  still  more  striking  instance 
of  the  application  of  edile  forms  to 
carved  ornaments,  we  turn  to  Mi- 
Billings'  representation  of  that  gor- 
geous tomb  of  Bishop  Kennedy  in  St 
Andrews.  Here  are  abundance  of  tiny 
clustered  pillars,  with  groined  arches 
over  them,  and  multitudinous  windows. 
The  whole  a  fairy  imitation  of 

"  The  high  embowed  roof, 
With  antic  pillars  massive  proof, 
And  storied  windows  richly  (light, 
Casting  a  dim  religious  light." 

The  imitation  is  carried  so  far,  that 
we  have  not  only  little  towers  career- 
ing aloft,  with  windows  in  which  the 
wooden  blinds  for  shedding  off  the 
rain  are  imitated  in  stone,  but,  to 
keep  all  in  harmony,  in  the  lower  de- 
partment, little  circular  flights  of  steps, 
destined,  as  it  were,  to  be  descended 
by  elfin  footsteps,  lead  to  baby  crypts. 
But  the  exhibitor  of  this  tomb  can 
show  the  visitor  another  instance 
of  this  imitative  spirit,  still  more  re- 
markable, in  the  shape  of  a  silver 
mace,  which  he  will  declare  to  have 
been  found  within  it.  Whether  this  be 
true  or  not,  this  costly  ensign  of  office 
is  as  true  as  the  Bishop's  tomb  to  the 
spirit  of  imitation.  It  bristles  all  over 
with  Gothic  spires  and  crockets.  Its 
.lateral  ornaments  are  buttresses,  mul- 
lioned  windows,  and  arcades.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  tiny  temple  on  the  end  of  a  long 
.silver  staff,  and  might  be  supposed  to 
represent  the  abode  of  Simeon  Stilites, 


if  the  saint  had  lived  in  the  age  of  flam- 
boy  ant  architecture,  and  found  room  for 
its  development  on  the  top  of  his  pillar. 
Thus  were  the  objects  which  come 
into  nearest  connection  with  ecclesias- 
tical architecture — the  altars,   sepul- 
chres, pulpits,  chalices,  maces,  croziers, 
pixes,  thuribles,  and  lecterns — all  archi- 
tecturally Gothic  in  their  construction. 
But  the  tendency  went  much  further 
— in  fact  the  ecclesiastic  masonic  forms 
predominated  in  every  kind  of  fabric 
which  boasted  of  an  ornamental  charac- 
ter.  It  was  conspicuous  in  all  kinds  of 
wood-work,  not  only  in  carved  doors 
and  panels,  but  in  chests,  cupboards 
or  aumries,  tables,  and  chairs.     Iron- 
work followed  the  same  rule  —  it  is 
noticeable  in  hinges,  bands,  and  locks ; 
and    in    the    handle    of    an    ancient 
key  one  may  trace  the  forms  which 
the  church  mason  found  best  suited  to 
unite  grace  with  strength,  in  building 
up   the    mullions   of  a   window.     In 
works    in   the   precious    metals,   the 
greater  ornament   expended   on   the 
rare  and  costly  material  only  brought 
out  a  fuller  imitation  of  the  masonic 
decoration.      It  was  introduced  into 
the  coinage  :  the  old  kings  look  you 
full  in  the  face  with  their  tow  wigs, 
straight    through    quatrcfoils,    taken 
from  the  last  cathedral  window  which 
the  medallist  has  passed.     Royal  and 
corporation  seals  are  profusely  archi- 
tectural, probably  from  a  great  part 
of  the  seal-engravers'  practice  being  in 
the  line  of  ecclesiastical  seals.     The 
illuminations  on  manuscripts  have  the 
same  repletion  of  architectural  detail, 
from  a  somewhat  similar  cause — the 
artists  were  monks,  or  other  ecclesias- 
tics, and  their  miuds  were  moulded  to 
the  shapes   of  the  cloister.      Those 
meek,   sweet    pictures   of   the   early 
Italian  school  are  not  entirely  dives- 
ted   of   the  masonic    predominance, 
which  is  distinct  even  in  their  gilded 
borders.     The  same   class   of  forms 
lingered  in  bookbinding  till  the  end  of 
the  sixteenth  century,  and  has  been 
lately  revived  in  that  trade.     As  to 
the  vellum  manuscripts,  which  retain 
their  pristine  binding  of  timber  covered 
with  time-worn  leather,  some  of  them, 
seen  through  a  diagonal  mirror,  might 
look  like  the  corroded  brown  doorway 
and  pinnacles  of  an  old  abbey.    Nay, 
textile  fabrics  followed  the  same  des- 
potic taste  ;   and  if  we  may  believe 
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that  sepulchral  statues  and  illtimina- 
ti"iis  speak  the  truth,  they  represent 
the  drapery  that  is  made  of  thread,  and 
flexibly  winds  itself  about  the  human 
frame,  according,  in  some  measure  at 
least,  to  the  forms  necessary  fur  the 
stability  of  those  fabrics  whose  mate- 
rials were  the.  stubborn  stone. 

This  complete  predominance  of  the 
e.lile  over  all  other  arts  is  attended 
by  curious  coincidents.  One  would 
suppose  that  the  absorbing  art  of  the 
period  would  obtain  an  extensive 
publicity,  as  painting  did  in  the  days 
of  llubens,  and  railway  engineering 
in  those  of  Stepheuson.  It  was  not  so. 
A  deep  mystery  lianas  over  the 
external  history  of  media'val  archi- 
tecture. The  world  scorns  to  have 
beua  unconscious  of  tin:  magnificent 
structures  rising  from  its  surface,  and 
tlieir  fabricators  pursued  their  task 
silent  and  unheeded.  We  have  scarce- 
ly more  contemporaneous  literature 
about  mediaeval  architecture  than 
about  the  formation  of  the  crust  of 
the  globe  ;  and  we  classify  its  epochs 
and  topical  distinctions  experimentally 
and  analytically,  as  we  trace  the  forma- 
tion and  upheaval  of  geological  strata. 
The  art  published  itself  to  the  senses, 
by  pervading  all  visible  structural 
forms;  but  it  shrank  from  the  publica- 
tion of  the  pen.  There  is  something 
in  all  this  mysterious,  curious,  per- 
plexing, and  exciting.  We  know  that 
masonic  secrecy  is  of  early  origin, 
whether  the  precise  ceremonies  which 
it  now  adopts  are  ancient  or  not.  The 
masons  or  architects  of  the  middle 
ages  were  directly  connected  with  the 
church.  They  have  sometimes  been 
compared  to  a  kind  of  knighthood;  nor 
can  chivalry  be  otherwise  than  hon-« 
oured,  by  embracing  in  the  circle  of  its 
mission  a  purpose  so  grand  as  that  of 
covering  the  earth  with  the  finest 
structural  efforts  of  human  geniti*.  In 
the  secret  society — secret,  not  for  the 
sake  of  darkness,  but  that  it  might 
peacefully  and  undisturbedly  work  by 
its  own  bright  light— discovered  mys- 
teries seem  to  have  been  taught,  and 
new  combinations  and  varieties  of 
beauty  seem  to  have  been  discovered 
and  communicated,  as  if  by  electric 
wires,  through  all  Christendom.  How 
otherwise  can  we  account  for  it,  that 
while  between  all  was  dark  and  barba- 
rous as  Tartary  or  Kamschatka,  the 
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same  light  and  flowery-topped  pill. us 
should  arise  beneath  the  blue  heaven  of 
Palermo  and  the  sullen  sky  of  Jed- 
burgh  '{  or  how  Hud  among  the  vine- 
yards of  the  Rhine  the  same  massive 
form  of  column  and  arch  which  astonish 
and  delight  the  northern  traveller  in 
distant  Kirk  wall,  or  see  the  flamboyant 
riches  of  Kotieii  and  the  Notiv  Dame 
of  Paris  repeated  at  Linlithgow? 
Thus  while  architecture,  infused  itself 
through  and  imbued  all  other  mental 
operations,  it  was  avoided  by  the  one 
great  preserver— literature.  By  other 
arts  it  could  be  the  object  of  silent 
homage,  whispering  its  ,-iipremacy  in 
all  imitative  shapes.  But  from  litera- 
ture it  could  take  no  acknowledgments 
without  a  betrayal  of  its  ni)>teries; 
and  therefore  it  commanded  literature 
to  be  silent.  A  strange  sensitive 
inysteriousness  seemed  to  haunt  all 
the  steps  of  the  mighty  and  majestic 
art;  and  as  mystery  has  its  attractions, 
the  whole  is  re-enacted  at  the  present 
day,  to  serve  the  humours  of  a  large 
fraternity,  whose  secret,  though  often 
sneered  at,  still  remains  a  mystery 
and  pux/le.  to  the  uninitiated. 

We  shall  not  profess  to  fathom  the 
causes  which  made  it  the  one  great 
artistic  object  of  centuries, 

"  Deomm 
Tcmjila  novo  decorarc  .-;i.\<>." 

Perhaps  they  arc  right  who  say,  that 
as  the  whole  literary  and  studious  in- 
tellect of  the  age  was  thrown  into  the 
service  of  the  church,  so  the  one  ab- 
sorbing object  of  all  art  was  to  rear 
and  decorate  that  earthly  tenement 
in  which  the  service  of  the  Deity  was 
performed,  and  the  visible  types  of  all 
heavenly  mysteries  were  preserved. 
But  be  the  cause  what  it  may,  we  have 
the  fact  that,  for  centuries,  all  the 
intellect  and  force  of  industry  that 
was  applied  in  an  artistic  direction, 
was  devoted  to  this  one  art,  and  chiefly 
to  this  one  department  of  it — namely, 
ecclesiastical  architecture  ;  and  when 
we  consider  that  all  that  time  the 
intellect  of  Europe  was  in  a  progressive 
ami  active  state,  is  there  any  occasion 
for  indulging  in  idle  wonder,  that 
such  a  concentration  of  all  efforts  in 
that  one  direction,  over  so  vast  a 
portion  of  the  world,  by  people  of  so 
many  nations  and  languages,  for  so 
long  a  period,  should  have  produced 
wonderful  results?  Nay,  is  it  at 
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all  astonishing  that,  after  a  period 
when  it  had  been  the  fashion  sense- 
lessly to  deny  the  whole  fruit  of 
this  artistic  crusade,  we  should  find 
it  not  easy,  all  at  once,  fully  to 
appreciate  the  progressive  efforts 
of  centuries,  and  should  daily  discover 
new  developments  of  beauty  in  the 
mouldering  remnants  that  have  stood 
unheeded  by  our  pathway  during  two 
hundred  years  of  neglect  and  contempt ! 
Horace  Walpole  laughed  at  his  friend 
Sir  Horace  Mann's  ideas  of  Gothic 
architecture,  and,  saying  that  he  knew 
better,  pointed  to  Strawberry  Hill. 
Their  protonome,  Iloratius  Flaccus, 
knew  as  much  of  it  as  either  of  them. 
In  fact  Walpole  had  no  better  acquain- 
tance with  Gothic  architecture  than 
he  had  with  tubular  viaducts,  or 
the  electric  telegraph.  Such  efforts 
as  he  and  those  who  followed  him 
have  made,  down  nearly  to  our  own 
day,  are  but  the  gauges  by  which 
we  can  measure  the  extent  to  which  the 
mediaeval  ecclesiastical  architects  car- 
ried their  art.  Every  effort  of  the 
restorers  gains  something;  but  it  only 
serves  to  show  how  far  the  great  mas- 
ters of  the  art  had  gone.  If  any  one 
would  desire  to  estimate  Avhat  we 
have  yet  to  recover,  let  him  occupy  an 
afternoon  in  examining  the  new  Houses 
of  Parliament,  and  then  take  the  night 
train  to  York,  and  spend  next  morn- 
ing in  the  Minster.  He  may  think 
it  a  pity  that  our  ancestors  had  no 
other  and  better  occupation.  lie 
may  lament  that  some  of  the  genius 
and  perseverance  devoted  to  raising 
an  airy,  rich,  majestic,  and  symmet- 
rical structure  of  stone,  was  not  dis- 
tributed over  poetry,  painting,  and 
music — the  solution  of  social  difficul- 
ties, and  the  facilitating  of  intercourse 
between  one  province  and  another. 
But  if  he  have  the  most  ordinary  fa- 
culties of  perception,  he  will  see  that 
the  one  work  to  which  the  artistic 
faculties  of  the  Middle  Ages  were 
devoted,  was  well  done ;  that  the 
workmen  had  gone  deep  into  the  re- 
cesses of  their  vocation ;  and  that  it 
will  require  some  study  and  some  art 
in  the  nineteenth  century  to  recover 
the  traces  of  all  that  had  been  acquired, 
by  the  devotion  of  all  the  artistic 
power  of  Europe,  for  several  hundreds 
of  years,  to  this  one  object. 

But  perhaps,  after  all,  the  most  re- 


markable characteristic  of  the  mediae- 
val church  edifices  is,  that  if  the  great 
buildings,  such  as  those  at  Strasburg, 
York,  or  Glasgow  must  always,  from 
their  size  and  costliness,  be  the  most 
striking,  there  is  no  provincialism  in 
the  system.  The  unknown  artists, 
who  devoted  themselves  to  this  pur- 
suit, were  all  educated  up  to  the 
highest  knowledge  of  their  art ;  they 
were  all  free  of  the  same  mysteries  ; 
they  appear  to  have  all  prided  them- 
selves on  applying  the  same  high 
artistic  skill  to  the  work  they  had  in 
hand,  whether  it  might  be  a  metro- 
politan cathedral  at  Rheims  or  York, 
or  a  simple  village  church  in  the 
narrow  valleys  of  Southern  Germany, 
in  the  swamps  of  Lincolnshire,  or 
away  among  the  wild  islands  that  are 
scattered  through  the  Atlantic  at  the 
back  of  Scotland. 

We  are  but  now  discovering  that 
every  little  relic  of  the  scattered 
development  of  this  one  art  of  cen- 
turies is  precious  to  those  who  wish 
to  behold  its  full  revival  in  its  pristine 
glory.  Alas !  how  many  fine  relics, 
even  within  the  present  century,  have 
mouldered  away  and  disappeared, 
leaving  behind  them  no  memorial  of 
what  they  were,  and  losing  for  ever 
types  which  the  restorers  of  the  same 
kind  of  art,  in  the  present  day,  would 
hold  of  infinite  value.  We  speak  not  so 
much  of  those  ferocious  ecclesiastical 
contentions,  in  which  many  of  the  finest 
works  of  the  Catholic  artists  were  des- 
troyed; because,  when  there  were  dif- 
ferences about  which  men  commit  each 
other  to  temporal  punishment  and 
eternal  perdition,  it  would  be  childish 
to  speak  of  pleasing  or  impressive 
forms  being  respected  and  preserved. 
But  sheer  neglect,  or  the  facility  afford- 
ed by  an  artificial  quarry,  has  in 
many  instances  lost  us,  stone  by  stone, 
our  best  specimens  of  this  school  of 
art.  One  sees  in  Slezer's  Plates,  that 
the  nave  and  transepts  of  the  magni- 
ficent cathedral  of  Elgin  were  pretty 
entire  at  the  end  of  the  seventeenth 
century.  They  were  roofless,  it  is 
true  ;  but  the  windows  might  be  seen 
with  all  their  rich  mullions,  and  the 
pillars  were  then  standing,  of  which 
that  Old  Mortality,  spider-looking 
John  Shank,  cleared  away  the  bases, 
like  a  Layard  discovery,  some  thirty 
years  ago.  The  abbey  of  St  Thomas, 
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nt  Arbroath,  could  have  afforded  to 
Dr  Johnson,  lia<l  he  thought  it  worth 
his  while  to  look  at  such  a  piece  of 
barbaric  etlort,  an  appearance  of 
structural  symmetry,  of  which  its 
phastly  scattered  fragments  can  now 
give  us  but  a  disappointing,  miserable 
idea.  Dmikeld  and  Dunblane  rQ- 
tained  much  which  they  have  now 
lost.  St  Mnchars  at  Aberdeen  had 
the  great  square  central  tower,  of 
which  we  now  see  only  the  fragments 
of  the  supporting  columns  projecting 
slightly  from  a  rough  modern  wall. 
The  buildings  which  clustered  round 
that  finely  proportioned  tower  in  Dun- 
dec  were  burned  to  the  ground  about 
ten  years  ago  ;  and  as  to  the  tower 
itself,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
modesty  of  the  community  has  made 
them  do  their  best  to  conceal  its  beau- 
lies,  by  blocking  up  its  gracefully  mul- 
lioned  windows  with  rough  stones, 
and  making  it  look  rather  like  an  old 
Border  keep,  than  an  open  lantern 
tower.  S'ime  people  say  they  would 
not  recognise  the  blind,  lumpish,  smoky 
mass  in  that  airy,  decorated,  symmet- 
rical structure  presented  by  Mr  Hillings 
in  his  engraving  ;  but  they  will  find 
that  the  only  liberty  he  has  taken  with 
the  original  has  been  to  grub  out  the 
stones  stuck  in  between  the  mnllions 
of  the  windows.  The  old  cathedral  of 
Chanonry  has,  we  believe,  almost 
entirely  disappeared.  The  remains  of 
Kinloss  Abbey  have  been  converted 
into  dry-stone  dykes  within  our  own 
recollection ;  and  part  only  of  Lin- 
cluden  has  been  rescued  from  the 
same  fate.  Of  Culross,  one  of  the 
finest  things  in  Scotland  at  the  com- 
mencement of  last  century,  we  know 
not  that  there  are  vestiges  much 
•worth  visiting.  Kven  lovely  Melrose 
itself,  if  we  can  believe  what  Slexer 
indicates  of  its  completeness,  has  lost 
half  its  glories  since  his  day.  One  i.s 
astonished,  on  entering  that  richly  but- 
tressed and  niched  church  of  St  Salva- 
tor's  at  St  Andrews,  to  see  how  bare 
and  bald  it  is  within.  It  was  other- 
wise some  ninety  years  ago  ;  and  the 
history  of  its  dismantlement  is  one  of 
the  most  provoking  of  the  many  sad 
incidents  which  have  lost  us  the  archi- 
tectural ornaments  of  onr  country.  It 
had  a  massive  stone  roof — rich  and 
beautiful  we  doubt  not — as  the  still 
existing  remains  indicate.  Some  wise 
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workmen  took  it  into  their  head  that 
the  roof  was  too  heavy  to  be  sustained 
by  the  wall-plates,  and  it  must  needs 
be  taken  down.  "  Experience,"  says 
the  Rev.  Mr  Lyon,  "  might  have 
taught  them  that,  whatever  were  the 
religious  errors  of  their  forefathers,  a 
delect  in  church  architecture  was  not 
one  of  them.''  They  found  that  the 
unsafe  roof  was  too  strong  to  be  taken 
to  pieces,  and  that  the  only  means  of 
destruction  was  by  detaching  it  from 
the  walls.  When  this  was  accom- 
plished the  whole  mass  hurtled  to  the 
lloor,  carrying,  of  course,  all  the  orna- 
mental work  projecting  beyond  the 
inner  walls  along  with  it.  Shaded  by 
the  precipices  of  Edinburgh  Castle, 
the  old  (iothic  church  of  St  Cuthbert's, 
with  its  lantern  and  decorated  win- 
dows, occupied  nearly  the  site  of  the 
present  lump  of  stone,  of  which  it  was 
so  wittily  remarked  that  its  neighbour, 
St  John's,  looked  like  a  Dutch  toy, 
and  it  like  the  box  in  which  it  had 
been  brought  over. 

But  why  speak  of  the  dilapidations 
which  a  century,  or  a  quarter  of  a 
centnrv,  may  have  witnessed,  when, 
even  during  the  course  of  Mr  Billings' 
labnurs,  the  best  remaining  specimen 
of  the  decorated  style  in  Edinburgh — 
the  church  dedicated  by  Mary  of  (iuel- 
dres  to  the  Holy  Trinity — has  dis- 
appeared, because  a  railway  company 
wanted  its  site?  There  is  really  no 
calculating  at  any  time  on  the  extent 
to  which  this  sort  of  barbarism 
will  go.  We  believe  that  the  build- 
ing was  carefully  taken  to  pieces,  the 
stones  numbered,  and  the  decorations 
preserved,  in  order  that,  at  some  future 
time,  it  may  be  re-erected  ;  and  M~C 
have  seen  a  plan  for  adapting  it  to  a 
new  site,  restoring  some  of  its  ruins, 
and  supplying  features  which  had  never 
been  completed,  which  promises  to  do 
it  ample  justice.  Whether  this  plan 
will  ever  be  taken  advantage  of  we 
know  not;  but  those  who  consented  to 
the  destruction  and  removal  of  the 
building,  have  no  merit  from  the  coun- 
tenance of  any  plans  of  restoration. 
They  at  once  consented,  as  if  it  had 
been  a  stable  or  an  old  barn,  to  its 
unconditional  obliteration.  The  three 
drawings,  in  which  Mr  Billings  has 
preserved  the  main  features  of  this 
departed  building,  are  thus  a  type  of 
the  permanent  importance  which  his 
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work  must  hold  as  a  register  of  what 
has  been  achieved  in  the  great  medi- 
fcvat  art  throughout  Scotland. 

It  will  not  be  denied  by  any  one,  who 
remembers  that  centuries  of  enlight- 
ened labour  and  study  are  concentrated 
on  these  remains,  that  the  function  of 
collecting  their  scattered  remnants, 
and  associating  and  preserving  them 
in  a  pictorial  shape,  is  the  perfor- 
mance of  a  great  service  to  art  and 
intellect,  present  and  future— not  to 
speak  of  it  as  a  debt  due  to  departed 
merit.  Among  the  various  qualifica- 
tions necessary  to  such  a  task,  there 
is  one  which  is  absolutely  essential 
to  it,  and  that  is,  undeviating  accuracy. 
Architecture,  it  must  be  remembered, 
is  here  the  dominant  art,  to  which  the 
limner's  must  be  ancillary.  Pictur- 
esque effects,  produced  by  the  work- 
ing of  details,  the  incidence  of  broad 
lights  and  shadows,  an  arbitrary 
grouping,  and  an  exaggeration  or 
diminution  of  special  features,  may, 
we  do  not  deny  it,  be  the  elements  of 
meritorious  pictures ;  but  they  will 
never  serve  the  purpose  we  are  at 
present  considering.  Xor  will  the 
mere  technical  delineator  of  architec- 
tural elevations  accomplish  it.  He 
may  perhaps,  by  his  technical  preser- 
vation of  details,  affurd  his  brethren 
the  means  of  repeating  or  imitating 
the  old  building,  but  he  will  not  pre- 
sent the  edifices  themselves  in  a  shape 
fitted  to  satisfy  the  eye  of  good  taste. 
The  accomplishment  of  this  object 
demands  qualifications  of  a  very  rare 
kind  indeed;  for  while  everything  in 
form  and  detail,  that  is  worth  preserv- 
ing, must  be  preserved,  the  whole  must 
be  subjected,  without  abating  its  ac- 
curacy, to  the  conditions  of  pictur- 
esque artistic  effect. 

We  certainly  have  never  known  an 
instance  where  these  qualities  —  ap- 
parently incompatible— have  been  so 
rarely  united  as  they  have  been  in  Mi- 
Billings.  The  accuracy  and  precision 
with  which  he  introduces  every  detail, 
down  to  the  minutest  chipping  of  the 
chisel,  are  truly  marvellous;  and  people 
look  into  his  work  with  magnifying 
glasses,  as  they  do  into  natural  ob- 
jects, expecting  to  find  the  still  minu- 
ter developments  of  all  that  is  visible 
to  the  naked  eye.  However  they  are 
produced,  it  is  in  itself  a  fact  that 
-  these  engravings,  while  they  are  truly 


fac-similes,  are  at  the  same  time  ar- 
tistic and  picturesque.  Competent 
talent,  aided  by  unwearied  industry, 
as  in  many  other  instances  of  great 
achievement,  are  here  the  real  elements 
of  success  ;  and  deeper  into  the  re- 
sources of  his  art  we  shall  not  attempt 
to  trace  his  track,  save  just  to  observe 
that  part  of  his  secret  seems  to  be, 
throwing  the  shadows  upon  the  amor- 
phous masses  or  large  outlines,  and 
sending  a  flood  of  light  into  every 
corner  where  delicacy  and  decoration 
are  prominent.  Look,  for  instance,  at 
that  spiral  crown  of  St  Giles1,  piercing, 
with  all  its  rich  decorations,  through 
the  transparent  air  ;  at  Glasgow 
Cathedral,  with  all  its  internal  and 
external  glories,  from  the  sunshine 
lightness  of  the  Lady  Chapel,  to  the 
solemn  gloom  of  the  matchless  crypt. 
That  purely  French  flamboyant  win- 
dow in  Liulithgow  Church  is  preserved 
as  it  ought  to  be — every  mnllion  and 
moulding  as  clear  as  if  we  saw  the 
brightest  sunshine  falling  on  it.  In. 
Kirkwall,  Dimfermline,  Leuchars,  and 
Dalmcny,  we  have  all  the  zig-zags 
and  teeth  that  encrust  the  massive 
Norman  pillars,  and  heavy  round 
arches ;  yet  there  is  no  hardness  or 
undue  sharpness,  though  these  char- 
acters arc  generally  charged  as  defects 
against  the  edifices  which  preceded 
the  pointed  style.  Who  could  have 
imagined,  from  the  tawdry  engravings 
which  adorn  guide-books,  or  which 
people  take  with  them  as  memorials 
of  Scotland,  that  the  battered  ruins 
of  the  Abbey  Church  at  Ilolyrood  had 
so  much  of  the  symmetrical  riches  of 
the  finest  age  of  the  early  pointed 
style  ?  and  still  greater  novelties,  to 
those  who  have  not  penetrated  into 
the  far  north,  arc  the  glories  of  Elgin 
and  Pluscardin,  and  the  later  parts  of 
the  great  Minster  of  St  Magnus,  still 
more  unapproachably  distant — further 
even  from  Edinburgh,  by  the  time 
consumed  in  the  journey,  than  Rouen, 
or  Paris.  Nor  is  it  the  least  interest- 
ing advantage  of  so  universal  a  ga- 
thering together  of  vestiges,  that,  as 
we  turn  the  pages,  and  go  from  the 
north  to  the  extreme  west,  we  find  in 
Linclnden,  Crossraguel,  and  Kilwin- 
uing,  the  same  predominant  features 
and  characteristics.  Indeed,  if  we 
may  believe  the  traditions  of  the 
Lodges,  this  last  was  the  central  point 
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from  which  the  true  light  of  masonry     sufficient  ly    large    to  d  • 


radiated  over  the  land.  Hen-  the  re- 
mains of  tlio  old  Association  arc  said 
to  have  lingered  until  its  fictitious 
revival  in  later  years,  and  the  oldest 
perms  of  the  modern  svstem  of  free- 
masonry aiv  connected  with  the  Kil- 
winning  Lodge.  In  the  remains  of 
the  Aberdeen  Cathedral  some  pf-cti- 
liaritics  are  visible  of  a  very  interest- 
ing nature,  indicative  of  the  architect's 
skill  in  dealing  with  his  unaccommo- 
dating material,  granite,  and  giving 
massive  dignity  where  he  could  imt 
confer  lightness  or  ornament.  The 
absence  in  that  primitive  neighbrmr- 
liood  of  soft  carveable  stone  seems  to 
account  for  the  marvellous  richness  of 
the  wood- work  in  the  chapel  to  which 
we  have  already  referred.  Mr  Bil- 
lings has  the  merit  of  excavating 
these  beautiful  specimens  from  their 
obscurity,  and  making  tli:>in  known 
to  the  world.  In  following  the  exu- 
berant and  endless  variety  of  device 
and  pattern  which  his  engraving  of 
this  interior  presents,  one  knows  not 
whether  to  admire  most  the  efforts  of 
the  original  designer  and  carver,  or 
that  wonderful  perseverance  which  has. 
enabled  the  draughtsman  patientlv  to 
trace  and  present  to  our  eye  all  the 
varied  wanderings  of  his  fairy- like 
chisel. 

From  so  large  and  exhaustive  a 
gathering  together  of  aU  the  types  of 
early  architecture  in  Scotland,  we 
learn  much  that,  though  not  pre- 
viously quite,  unacquainted  with  these 
edifices,  did  not  occur  to  us  when 
observing  them  separately.  In  the 
first  place,  there  are  evidently  more 
remains  in  Scotland  than  there  were 
generally  supposed  to  be.  of  that  old 
rounded  architecture  which  was  the 
first  step  from  the  classic  towards  the 
purely  Gothic,  and  is  sometimes  known 
as  Norman,  sometimes  as  Romanesque. 
Its  connection  with  the  early  religious 
institutions  of  the  north,  our  readers 
may  find  discussed  in  a  very  learned 
article  in  the  (junrtrrli/  Hrririr  for  mid- 
summer 18 W.  suggested  by  the  same 
work  which  is  now attractingour atten- 
tion. Hut  there  is  something  peculiarly 
interesting  in  reflecting,  that  wherever 
these  small  round-arc  lied  churches  are 
found,  they  show  that,  so  early  as  the 
twelfth  century,  there  was  n  sort  of 
colony  of  the  chivalrous  Normans, 
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-iro  religious 
aid  and  service.  It  is  in  some  re- 
spects characteristic  of  the  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  edifices  to  retain  the 
outlines  of  the  Norman  style  after  the 
richer  and  more  graceful  details  of  the 
pointed  period  had  been  adopted:  and 
of  this,  instances  may  be  seen  in  the 
pillars  of  Aberdeen  and  Dunkeld,  and 
th(>  doorways  of  1  laddington,  of  St 
Giles's,  and  of  Mary  of  Gueldres' 
Church  in  Ed  nbiiigh.  In  general, 
however,  until  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence severed  the  two  nations,  and 
substituted  hatred  and  hostility  for 
the  natural  amalgamation  that  was 
taking  place  between  them,  they  built 
their  churches  and  monasteries  after 
a  common  fashion.  The  very  men 
who  worked  at  Durham  inu^t  have 
held  the  hammer  and  trowel  at  Dun- 
fermline  ;  and  there  is  not  in  broad 
England  a  finer  specimen  of  the  style 
especially  called  early  English,  than 
the  Cathedral  of  St  Mnngo  at  Glas- 
gow. 

'1  lie  miseries  of  the  war  of  indepen- 
dence imposed  a  check  on  church 
building,  as  on  other  costly  occupa- 
tions ;  and,  wh  •!!  it  revived,  it  came 
from  a  new  an  I  distant  source.  In 
England,  the  art  continued  in  all  its 
changes  to  fo'Kr.va  national  bent  ;  but 
Scotland  took  its  form -from  France  am! 
other  Continental  countries.  Whether 
from  this  source  or  not  we  are  unpre- 
pared to  say,  a  c  Ttain  airy  lightness 
pervaded  our  Scottish  efforts  ;  and  it 
maybe  conspicuously  observed  in  those 
crossed  spiral  crowns,  of  which  Mr 
Billing-  gives  two  specimens ;  other.* 
at  Linlithgow,  and,  it  is  believed,  at 
Haddington,  have  disappeared. 

Another  and  more  remarkable 
divergence  from  the  English  model- 
has  occurred  to  us  from  an  examina- 
tion of  the  details  brought  together  bv 
Mr  Hillings  ;  and  we  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  in  the  buildings  he 
has  not  yet  represented  in  his  series 
likely  to  contradict  it.  The  perpen- 
dicular Gothic  appears  never  to  have 
been  adopted  in  Scotland.  This  style- 
came  into  use  in  England  in  the 
beginning  of  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  continued  until  it  was  gradually 
absorbed  by  the  revival  of  the  classi- 
cal forms.  It  has  been  called  occa- 
sionally the  Tudor  or  the  Elizabethan 
.style  ;  but  these  names  were  applied 
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to  it  rather  in  its  application  to  civil 
than  to  ecclesiastical  buildings.  Mr 
Kickman  gave  it  the  name  of  perpen- 
dicular, from  the  propensity  of  all  the 
lines,  whether  those  of  pillars  or  of 
mullions,  to  go  straight  up  and  meet 
some  arch  or  transonic,  instead  of 
spreading  themselves  in  the  easy 
floral  forms  of  the  preceding  age.  It 
has  also  been  called  the  third  pointed, 
because  the  two  epochs  which  pre- 
ceded had  got  the  name  of  the  first 
and  second  pointed  ;  and  it  is  some- 
times called  depressed,  because  the 
favourite  form  of  arch  adapted  to  it 
has  the  ogee  shape,  as  if  it  were  the 
old  pointed  arch  pressed  down  at  the 
apex.  Lastly  it  is  called  the  degene- 
rate Gothic ;  but  people  sometimes 
object  to  the  applicability  of  the  term, 
when  they  remember  that  Henry 
VII.'s  Chapel,  Christ  Church,  and 
many  of  the  ornaments  both  of  Oxford 
and  Cambridge,  have  been  built  after 
this  style.  England,  in  fact,  is  crowded 
with  fine  specimens  of  it.  There  is 
not  one,  so  far  as  we  know,  among  the 
ecclesiastical  remains  of  Scotland ; 
yet  it  is  somewhat  provoking  to 
observe,  that  almost  every  modern 
Gothic  building  follows  this  style,  as 
if  it  were  national  to  Scotland.  At 
the  time  when  it  came  into  use  in 
England,  we  here  evidently  adopted 
the  contemporary  style  of  France, 
called  the  flamboyant,  from  the  flame- 
like  shape  and  character  of  its  details, 
especially  conspicuous  in  the  compart- 
ments of  the  windows,  when  a  bright 
evening  sunshine  passes  through 
them. 

We  must  not  leave  this  department 
of  the  labours  of  Mr  Billings  without 
noticing  a  small  but  curious  incident 
in  the  history  of  our  Scottish  churches, 
which  these  engravings  have  for  the 
first  time  made  noticeable— an  at- 
tempt by  some  enthusiasts  to  restore 
the  old  pointed  Gothic  at  so  late  a 
time  as  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  when 
it  had  been  long  out  of  use.  There 
are  just  two  specimens  of  the  result  of 
this  effort— the  Church  of  Dairsie  in 
Fifeshire,  and  that  of  Michael  in 
Moray.  Dairsie  Avas  the  parish  in 
which  Archbishop  Spottiswood  served 
before  he  became  a  prelate  ;  and  he 
was  ambitious  of  giving  it  such  a 
place  of  worship  as  he  had  seen  when 
he  visited  his  professional  brethren 


at  their  rectories  and  parsonages  in 
England.  In  the  words  of  his  bio- 
grapher, "  he  publicly,  upon  his  own 
charges,  built  and  adorned  the  Church 
of  Dairsie  after  the  decent  English 
form  ;  which,  if  the  boisterous  hand 
of  a  mad  reformation  had  not  dis- 
ordered, is,  at  this  time,  one  of  the 
beautifullest  little  pieces  of  church 
work  that  is  left  to  this  unhappy 
country."  Even  the  advances  which 
we  have  already  made  in  the  restora- 
tion of  the  mediaeval  forms,  are  suf- 
ficient to  make  us  look  rather  down- 
wards on  this  attempt.  It  is  better 
than  Strawberry  Hill — and  yet  but  a 
poor  thing  after  all.  The  forms  of 
the  pointed  style  are  repeated  without 
the  coherence  of  detail  which  de- 
veloped their  utility,  and  with  their 
utility  their  symmetrical  beauty. 
Thus,  instead  of  the  mullions  of  the 
windows  naturally  branching  off  ac- 
cording to  those  forms,  which  are  not 
only  the  strongest  but  also  the  most 
graceful  to  which  masonry  can  adapt 
itself,  when  the  object  in  view  is  to 
impede  the  light  as  little  as  possible, 
each  window-frame,  with  its  mullions, 
looks  like  a  broad  flat  stone  with 
holes  bored  in  it.  All  the  tracery 
and  moulding  arc  rather  of  the  classi- 
cal than  of  the  Gothic  character. 
Still  Dairsie,  from  being  upwards  of 
two  hundred  years  old,  has  a  sort  of 
hoary  respectability,  not  decreased 
by  its  curious  history.  It  is  not  im- 
probable that  to  this  ecclesiological 
attempt  we  may  partly  attribute 
that  intolerant  disgust  of  every  kind 
of  structural  decoration  in  which  the 
Church  of  Scotland  afterwards  in- 
dulged. 

We  must  not  entirely  overlook  the 
other  department  of  our  antiquities, 
which  Mr  Billings  has  illustrated  with 
his  speaking  pencil — the  Baronial — 
under  which  he  seems  to  include  what- 
ever is  not  ecclesiastical ;  although  of 
course  the  strongholds  of  our  old 
barons  and  lairds  fill  by  far  the  larger 
portion  of  the  general  subject. 

As  in  the  case  of  the  ecclesiology, 
the  fulness  with  which  Mr  Billings 
has  brought  together  whatever  is  re- 
markable in  this  department  of  struc- 
tural art — if  art  it  can  always  in  this 
instance  be  called — gives  us  facilities 
for  analysing  and  generalising,  such  as 
were  previously  quite  unknown.  It 
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is  evident  that  there  exists  in  Scot- 
laud  no  castellated  building  which 
can  be  undoubtedly  dated  to  the 
period  anterior  to  the  pointed  archi- 
tecture—  the  jH'riod,  lor  instance,  of 
Leuchars  and  l>ulmvny  churches,  and 
of  the  White  Tower  of  London,  and 
UAiuborough  Castl«.  Of  tlie  style 
which  iininediately  followed  this,  how- 
ever, and  was  contemporary  with  the 
first  pointed  in  ecclesiastical  architec- 
ture, there  are  several  remains.  They 
generally  consist,  as  in  England,  of 
curtains  with  Hanking  round  lowers. 
One  of  them  is  the  castle  ol  Kildrummy, 
in  the  unknown  wilds  of  the  upper  Don 
in  Abcrdecnshire,  of  the  noble  propor- 
tions and  line  old  masonry  of  which 
few  people,  we  will  venture  to  say, 
knew  anything  until  they  were  re- 
vealed by  Mr  Billings.  Another  is 
Caei laveroc,  and  a  third  Dirleton. 
These  were  in  a  style  exactly  the 
same  as  the  old  English  baronial,  and 
are  brethren  to  Aluwick  and  Berke- 
ley—  another  of  the  many  testimo- 
nies to  that  community  in  manners 
and  national  spirit,  whicb  pervaded 
tho  two  nations  before  the  war  of 

Scottish    independence.      After    this 

event,  the  baronial  architecture  of  the 

two    countries    spread    still    farther 

apart   than   their  ecclesiastical.      Of 

the  castellated  buildings  which  rose 

from  time  to  time  in  Scotland's  age 

of   weary    trouble    and    warfare,    we 

may  count  two  distinct  classes —  the 

great  ranges  of  building  which  consti- 
tuted the  royal  palaces  and  the  forta- 

lices    of  the    chief   baronial    houses, 

forming  one,  and   the  grim  isolated 

peel  towers  of  the  lesser  aristocratic 

families  the  other.  The  palaces- 
Stirling,  Linlithgow,  and  Falkland 

especially  —  have   luxuriant   beauties 

taken  from  Italian  and  other  foreign 

types  of   architecture,    which    make 

many  of  the  old  baronial  halls  of  Eng- 
land look  homespun  and  provincial. 

Some    of    the     powerful     statesmen 

of  the  fifteenth  and  sixteenth  cen- 
turies were  almost  able  to  rival  the 

magnificence  and  beauty  of  the  royal 

houses.  Crichton,  rising  from  a  tufted 

hill,  upon  a  bleak  distant  moor,  has 

peculiarities  which  seem  to  be  of  Ara- 
bic origin,  so  rich  and  fantastic  are 

they.     How  well  we  can  see,  in  the 

plate  before  us,  the  accuracy  of  the 

description : — 
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"  Nor  wholly  yet  hutli  time  defaced 

Tliy  lordly  gallery  t'.iir, 
Nor  yet  the  stony  ronl  unlir.iccd 
Whose  t\vi.»ted  knot.',  with  ro.-es  luo  d, 

Adorn  thy  ruined  .-lair. 
Still  risi's  unimpaired  below 
The  courtyard's  graceful  portico; 
Above  its  cornice,  row  on  row 
Of  fair-hewn  facets  richlv  »lmw 

Their  pointed  diainoi.d  form." 

Nearly  approaching  to  the  same 
degree  of  beauty  are  the  Karl's  Palace 
in  distant  Kirkwall,  Castle  Campbell, 
Maybole,  Mar's  Work  in  Stirling, 
Newark,  and  the  more  modern  part  of 
Caerlaveroc.  It  i.5  interesting  to  find 
that,  in  the  wilds  of  the  Aberdeeushire 
hills,  Towie,  the  ancestral  domain,  of 
the  great  Barclay  de  Tolly,  as  ho  was 
called,  exhibits  very  remarkable  fea- 
tures— the  ordinary  unadorned  exte- 
rior of  the  time,  but  an  ecclesiastical 
interior  with  very  curious  and  uncom- 
mon details  :  the  reader  will  see  them 
all  by  turning  to  the  drawing  by 
Killings.  That  so  much  attention 
should  have  been  devoted  to  orna- 
mental architecture,  by  the  barons  of 
a  country  so  rude  and  warlike,  is  a, 
phenomenon  in  itself  worthy  of  some 
contemplation.  To  us  it  is  certainly 
more  surprising  than  the  vast  and  im- 
posing bulk  of  Tautallon,  Doune, 
Craigmillar,  and  the  other  fortresses 
where  strength  and  the  capacity  to 
hold  a  large  garrison  predominated 
over  ornament.  These,  as  well  as  the 
more  ornamental  buildings,  had  their 
own  character,  which  made  them  as 
different  from  the  baronial  edifices  of 
England  as  the  two  styles  of  scenery 
with  which  they  were  separately 
combined.  Kut  when  we  come  to  the 
lower  grade  of  baronial  architecture — 
the  for tal ices  or  peel- towers  of  tho 
smaller  gentry— there  is  a  far  greater 
element  of  difference,  since  in  Scotland 
they  were  all,  until  a  late  period,  strong 
fortresses.  In  England,  the  power 
of  the  law  under  the  Tudors  brought 
fortified  private  buildings  into  disuse, 
and  opened  a  way  for  that  light,  airy, 
wide,  hospitable- looking  style  of  do- 
mestic structure,  called  the  Tudor,  or 
Elizabethan— a  lasting  type  of  the 
peace,  the  elegance,  and  the  wealth 
that  then  pervaded  the  happy  land  of 
our  southern  neighbours.  Alas  !  in 
poor  distracted  Scotland  it  was  a  dif- 
ferent affair.  Picture  a  Perthshire 
laird,  or  a  Roxburgh  baron,  seated  in 
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a  room  with  three  wide  oriel  windows 
overlooking  an  umvalled  park  !  Why, 
his  next  neighbour  could  not  have 
avoided  taking  a  shot  at  him  as  lie 
passed.  Whatever  admitted  light 
and  air  gave  admission  also  to  arrows 
and  bullets  ;  and  as  there  was  neither 
sanitary  philosophy  in  those  days, 
nor  much  reading  and  writing,  and 
the  3'ormg  ladies  were  not  taught 
sketching,  our  ancestors  dispensed 
with  light  and  air,  and  built  those 
tall,  gaunt,  blind-looking  edifices, 
which  are  still  so  profusely  scattered 
over  the  land. 

We  remember  once  meeting  a  man 
from  the  Far  West,  with  whom  every- 
thing was  at  home  on  a  larger  scale 
than  the  corresponding  features  in  this 
country  ;  and  so,  not  only  were  the 
rivers  broader,  the  mountains  higher, 
and  the  trees  taller,  but  the  jails  were 
larger  and  fuller,  the  number  of  mur- 
ders was  incomparably  greater,  the 
thefts  and  swindlings  in  the  old  coun- 
try were  a  bagatelle  to  the  large  de- 
predations there ;  and  as  to  public 
executions,  they  were  so  common 
that  people  had  given  up  going  out  of 
the  way  either  to  see  or  to  avoid  them. 
It  is  perhaps  in  something  of  the  likt» 
spirit  that  we  are  inclined  to  defy  the 
world  to  produce  a  greater  collection 
of  rascally-looking  dens  than  the 
gaunt  old  gray  peel  towers,  strewed 
along  the  Border  and  on  the  edge  of 
the  Highlands.  They  speak  to  us 
eloquently  of  the  state  of  society  in 
which  they  were  raised,  and  harmonise 
well  with  the  wild  history  of  our 
country. 

The  earlier  ones  were  pretty  uni- 
form in  their  style.  Each  consisted  of  a 
square  tower,  more  or  less  extensive, 
according  to  the  wealth  and  power  of 
the  owner.  Such  a  building  was 
really  well  adapted  for  protection  in 
an  age  when  there  were  no,  or  very 
imperfect  firearms.  It  was  well  to 
place  the  tower  on  a  height,  that  an 
approaching  enemy  might  be  seen ; 
and  also,  sometimes,  that  any  traveller 
happening  to  have  a  good  deal  of  per- 
sonal property  in  his  custody,  might 
not  pass  by  wholly  unnoticed.  Na- 
tural inaccessibility  was  always  an 
advantage  ;  but,  in  general,  outworks 
were  not  needed.  The  narrowness 
of  the  loopholes  protected  the  cham- 
bers, and  a  crossed  grating  of  iron 


shielded  the  entrance.  In  the  parapet, 
and  especially  over  the  dporway,  were 
holes  by  which  stones  or  boiling  lead 
might  be  dropped  on  an  assailant  com- 
ing close  up  to  the  wall.  But  at  the 
angles  there  were  almost  invariably 
turreted  bastions  which  flanked  the 
sides  or  wall  plates,  just  as  bastions 
flank  a  curtain  in  modern  fortification. 
As  the  best  specimens  of  the  old 
square  tower  on  a  large  and  a  small 
scale,  we  may  point  to  the  engravings 
of  Borthwick  near  Edinburgh,  and  of 
Burgie  in  Moray.  We  must  admit 
that,  if  a  change  had  not  come  over 
this  form  of  structure,  this  humbler 
class  of  our  baronial  architecture  would 
have  been  somewhat  monotonous.  In 
the  sixteenth  century,  however,  our 
landowners  began  to  enlarge  their 
ropes  and  strengthen  their  stakes  ;  r.nd 
the  form  of  structure  to  which  they  had 
recourse  introduced  an  infinite  variety 
of  rich  and  airy  outlines,  which 
created  a  magical  improvement  on  the 
grim  old  keeps.  From  our  intercourse 
with  France,  they  adopted  a  style 
which  had  come  into  use  in  that  deco- 
rative country.  It  aifccted  height 
and  steepness  in  all  the  shapes  of 
roof,  window,  and  chimney,  together 
with  much  division,  clustering,  and 
moulding.  But  its  main  peculiarity 
was,  to  substitute  for  the  old  bastions 
tall  spiral  rocket-  topped  turrets.  Thr.s 
nil  the  stonework  of  the  country 
bristled  up  at  once  with  a  crop  of 
glittering  spikes,  which  changed  the 
dull  face  of  Scotland,  and  topped 
many  a  bare  hiil  or  crag  with  ait 
oriental-looking  crown  of  spires  and 
decorated  chimneys.  This  style  was, 
as  we  have  said,  taken  from  Franco, 
but  it  was  by  no  means  a  servile 
adoption.  It  was  greatly  varied  and 
adapted  to  circumstances  by  the  Scot- 
tish artists,  who  have  really  had  the 
merit  of  creating  out  of  it  a  national 
style.  Glammis  and  Cawdor  are  very 
fair  specimens  of  ancient  towers  thus 
decorated.  But  it  is  somewhat 
curious  that  the  very  finest  instances 
of  these  rich  oriental-looking  clusters 
should  be  found  among  the  bleak 
granite  hills  of  Aberdccnshire ;  and 
that,  down  to  this  day,  they  should 
have  remained  almost  unnoticed.  For 
richness  and  beauty  of  outline,  and 
for  a  completeness  of  individual  cha- 
racter separating  them  from  other 
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classes  of  building,  we  know  not  any 
edifices  more  remarkable  tlian  Fyvie, 
Castle  Fraser,  Crathes,  Tolqnhon, 
and  Craigievar. 

Again,  from  this  style  was  struck 
out  another,  which,  bringing  to  its 
enrichment  some  characteristics  of  the 
(iothie,  the  classic,  and  the  English 
Tudor,  leaves  us  to  regret  that  there 
are  so  few  extant  specimens  of  it. 
The  noblest  instance  of  this  peculiar 
combination  is  Ileriifs  Hospital,  a 
work  which,  in  the  opinion  of  many, 
still  stands  entirely  unrivalled.  Moray 
House,  in  the  Canongate  ;  that  beau- 
tiful specimen  of  decorated  masonry, 
AYvntou  House;  and  limes  House,  in 
Moray,  partake  more  or  less  of  the 
same  characteristics.  The  singular 
beauty  of  Heriot's  Hospital  has  cre- 
ated a  tradition  that  it  was  the  work 
of  Inigo  Jones.  There  is  not  a  scrap 
of  evidence  to  prove  this  ;  and  we  are 
satisfied,  from  many  little  pieces  of 
testimony,  that  it  was  the  work  of  a 
Scottish  artist — William  Aytonn,  of 
the  family  of  Inchdairncy,  in  Fife- 
shire,  whose  portrait  hangs  in  the 
hall.  Although  there  lie  not  direct 
proof  that  he  prepared  the  original 
plan,  there  are  documents  showing 
that  lie  altered  it  from  time  to  time — 
a  bold  act,  had  the  original  been  a 
design  by  Jones.  These  alterations 
were  decided  improvements.  Thus, 
it  was  originally  intended  that  each 
square  tower  should  have  a  high  slop- 
ing roof,  but  this  was  abandoned  by 
Aytonn,  and  the  happy  idea  of  angu- 
lar turrets  substituted  for  it.  limes 
IIou*e,  engraved  in  the  39th  Number 
of  the  Antiquities,  presents  us  with  the 
details  of  Heriot's  Hospital,  applied 
to  a  more  meagre  subject.  It  was 
planned  by  Aytoim;  and  in  an  old  ac- 
count-book kept  by  the  family,  where 
this  fact  is  mentioned,  he  is  called 
'•  maister  masonn  at  Hciiott  his 
work."  It  is  well  known  that  the 
term  master  mason  was  then  applied 
to  architects. 

It  might  be  expected  that,  on  this 
occasion,  we  should  say  something  of 
previous  efforts  pictorially  to  illus- 
trate the  masonic  antiquities  of  Scot- 
land, but  the  task  is  not  a  very  invit- 
ing one.  We  never  had  a  high  esti- 
mation of  any  of  these  efforts:  and, 
now  that  we  contrast  them  with  the 
engravings  before  us,  our  opinion  of 
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their  merits  is  smaller  than  ever. 
And  yet  more  thin  one  effort  had 
been  made,  from  time  to  time,  to  sup- 
ply what  was  felt  as  a  national  want. 
Of  these,  the  first  in  date  was  at  the 
same  time  the  most  ambitious.  In 
the  reign  of  King  Charles  II.,  Captain 
John  Sle/.er,  a  Dutchman,  proposed 
to  make  engravings  of  all  the  palaces 
and  castles  in  Scotland,  "and  like- 
wise of  the  several  cities,  royal  bur- 
rows, universities,  towns,  and  hos- 
pitals." He  had  also,  as  he  tells  us, 
"  collected  the  prospects  of  several 
ruins  of  monasteries,  abbeys,  cathe- 
dral churches,  and  other  religions 
houses,  belonging  to  the  several  orders 
of  friars,  monks,  and  nuns  established 
in  Scotland  before  the  Reformation  ; 
the  magnificence  of  some  of  which 
buildings  does  yet  appear  in  their  very 
ruins."  In  li'.;i;>  he  published  a  folio 
volume  of  engravings,  called  u  'I lif- 
atnim  Scotia1,  containing  (lie  prospects 
of  their  Majestys'  castles  and  palaces, 
together  with  those  of  the  mo.-t  con- 
siderable towns  and  colleges,  the 
ruins  of  many  abbeys,  churches, 
monasteries,  and  convents  within  the 
said  kingdom,  all  curiously  engraven 
on  copperplates,  with  a  short  descrip- 
tion of  each  plate."  Poor  Slezer  was 
long  the  victim  of  baftied  hopes. 
Under  the  auspices  of  his  country- 
man, William  III.,  he  might  well  in- 
dulge in  golden  visions.  Nor  did  he 
seem  to  indulge  them  in  vain,  wheiv 
the  Scottish  Parliament  of  lb'(J5  ap- 
pointed a  duty  of  14  shillings  Scots 
to  be  levied  on  every  ton  of  foreign 
shipping  arriving  in  port,  to  form  a 
fund  for  his  remuneration.  This, 
however,  was  in  accordance  with  a 
peculiar  plan  of  rewards  which  the 
Scottish  Parliament  had  adopted.  Jt 
voted  to  a  man  the  produce  of  this  or 
that  tax,  but  created  no  machinery 
for  collecting  it.  Slezer  was  entitled 
to  the  tax  of  14  shillings  per  ton,  pro- 
vided he  could  raise  it.  Finding 
masters  of  foreign  vessels  very  unrea- 
sonable, he  again  applied  piteonsly  to 
Parliament.  His  desires  were  com- 
plied with  a  dozen  of  times,  so  far  as 
fair  words  and  assignments  of  taxes 
went ;  but  he  never  could  get  a  farthing 
of  money,  and  he  died  bankrupt,  after 
having  lived  for  thirteen  years  within 
the  sanctuary  of  Holyrood.  If  the 
honest  Dutchman  was  to  be  rewarded 
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according  to  his  artistic  capacity, 
rather  than  his  zeal,  he  had  in  truth 
but  a  meagre  claim.  His  plates  are 
large,  and  they  serve  in  many  in- 
stances to  show  us  the  existence  of 
some  part  of  a  building^  which  has 
now  disappeared.  But  ft  would  be 
hard  to  decide,  from  the  internal  evi- 
dence of  these  representations,  whe- 
ther they  referred  to  Egyptian  or  to 
European  masonry  ;  and  his  perspec- 
tive is  often  as  hopelessly  jumbled  as 
in  the  specimens  which  Hogarth  pro- 
duced to  illustrate  false  rules.  Many 
of  Slezcr's  views  were  engraved  in  a 
more  artistic  manner  for  the  French 
book  called  Les  Ddices  de  la  Grande 
Bretayne,  but  nothing  could  cure  their 
original  inaccuracy.  Little  more  was 
done  for  Scottish  Antiquities  until  Pen- 
nant published  his  tour,  with  some 
meagre  plates,  after  the  middle  of  the 
last  century.  Almost  contemporary 
with  it  was  the  work  of  Grose,  as  to 
which  all  that  one  can  do  is  to  express 
astonishment  that  a  man  who  had 
talent,  and  pretended  to  have  taste, 
should  have  tolerated  the  very  exis- 
tence of  pictorial  efforts  so  wretched. 
That  he  should  have  published  them, 
and  attached  his  name  to  the  work,  is 
astounding.  In  1793  appeared  the 
"Picturesque  Antiquities  of  Scotland, 
etched  by  Adam  de  Cardonnel,"  a  set 
of  little  etchings  pretty  enough  in 
their  way  as  works  of  art,  but  con- 
veying a  very  faint  impression  of 


architectural  details.  A  book  which 
gave  one  no  bad  idea  of  a  few  of  the 
Northern  remains  was  published  two 
years  afterwards,  by  a  country  Epis- 
copal clergyman,  the  Rev.  Charles 
Cordiner  of  Banff,  with  the  title, 
Remarkable  Ruins  and  Romantic 
Prospects  in  North  Britain.  In  1804 
Mr Fittler published  '•'•Scotia  Depicta; 
or  the  Antiquities,  Castles,  Public 
Buildings,  Noblemen  and  Gentlemen's 
Seats,  Cities,  Towns,  and  Picturesque 
Scenery  of  Scotland,  illustrated  in  a 
scries  of  finished  etchings,"  a  work 
of  some  merit,  but  one  in  which  ac- 
curacy was  much  sacrificed  to  pictur- 
esque effect.  In  the  following  year 
appeared  Forsyth's  Beauties  of  Scot- 
land, more  valuable  for  the  letter- 
press than  the  engravings,  of  which  it 
can  only  be  said  that  they  are  better 
than  Grose's.  When  we  mention 
Scott's  Border  and  Provincial  Anti- 
f/uities,  in  which  a  good  deal  is  sacri- 
ficed to  effect,  we  think  we  have  given 
the  whole  meagre  catalogue  of  Mr 
Billings'  antecedents  in  this  walk. 
We  can  only  say  that,  as  before  he 
commenced  his  labours  our  masonic 
antiquities  had  received  less  justice 
from  pictorial  art  than  those  of  any- 
other  civilised  country, — when  his 
work  has  been  finished  we  shall  be  able 
to  boast  that  no  other  nation  possesses 
so  complete,  and  at  the  same  time 
effective  and  artistically  pleasing,  a 
record  of  its  notable  antiquities. 
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I. 

AY  !  how  them  down  on  every  side. 

The  brave  old  English  trees  ; 
Why  should  we  seek  a  shelter  now 

From  native  plants  like  these? 
Why  to  the  broad  and  aged  elm 

A  longer  respite  give, 
Than  to  the  myriad  men  at  home 

Who  know  not  how  to  live  ? 

ir. 

Yes !  hew  the  wood  and  rear  the  pile, 

Build  up  your  foreign  hive ! 
Let  British  industry  be  crushed 

And  alien  labour  thrive. 
Complete  the  work  so  well  begun, 

The  task  so  wondrous  wise; 
Xor  fear  to  lack,  ere  all  be  done, 

A  plenteous  sacrifice ! 


The  sacrifice  of  tears  and  woe, 

And  pain,  and  want,  and  toil, 
From  those  who  labour  at  the  loom, 

Or  turn  the  British  soil. 
The  sacrifice  of  wasted  hearts 

At  Mammon's  filthy  shrine — 
The  sacrifice  of  homeless  men 

Who  die,  and  make  110  sigu! 


Why  was  it  that  our  fathers  fought 

So  valiantly  and  long, 
Why  went  onr  levied  armies  forth 

To  battle  with  the  strong? 
Why  rode  our  navies  east  and  west, 

The  terror  of  the  sea, 
If  not  to  keep  this  land  of  ours 

As  great  as  it  was  free  ? 


To  keep  it  free  from  foreign  foot, 

And  free  from  foreign  spoil ; 
To  shield  the  hardy  peasant's  hut, 

To  guard  the  workman's  toil. 
To  give  and  take  as  brethren  should 

With  kind  and  open  hand, 
And  rear  the  brave  old  English  race 

Secure  on  English  land. 

VI. 

Send  out  your  ships— yon  need  them  all, 
Though  not  for  cotton  bales, 

G0_drivc  the  clansmen  from  the  hills, 
The  peasant  from  the  dales, 
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An<l  send  your  bravest  and  your  best 

In  other  lands  to  dwell; 
Since  naught  but  foreign  work  is  prized 

In  that  they  loved  too  well ! 


And  build  your  stately  temple  up, 

Spare  neither  stone  nor  tree, 
And  heap  it  full  of  costly  things 

For  starving  men  to  see. 
T!iro\v  wide  your  gates  to  all  the  world, 

Yea,  throw  them  wide  to  all — 
Be  sure  the  greedy  foreigners 

Will  answer  to  your  call ! 
We  know  them  well — the  bearded  Russ, 

Tiie  German,  and  the  Gaul! 


They  seek  your  gold — be  bountiful 

And  give  them  all  they  need : 
AVhat  though  for  every  glittering  coin 

Some  British  heart  must  bleed? 
Another  rule  than  that  of  old 

The  modern  statesman  knows — 
He  taxes  none  but  Englishmen, 

And  favours  but  their  foes. 


0  wise  and  good  !  O  good  as  wise ! 

For  this  great  deed,  be  sure 
Hereafter  on  your  head  shall  light 

The  blessings  of  the  poor. 
And  that  same  monument  you  rear 

Shall  stand  in  after  days, 
The  fittest  trophy  of  your  worth  : 

Your  honour,  and  your  praise. 


Down  with  the  trees  !  for  long  enough 
They've  stood  in  grandeur  there  ; 

The  axe  is  laid  unto  the  root- 
Smite  on,  and  do  not  spare. 

For  foreign  shows  our  English  wood 
Will  furnish  rafters  rare. 

Ay — roof  them  in  !  'tis  stranger's  work- 
*Let  English  homes  go  bare  ! 
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IN  perusing  the  works  of  hue  ex- 
plorers, nothing  strikes  ns  more  for- 
cibly than  their  general  adherence  to 
the  code  and  practice  uf  Niinrod.  In 
tliis  respect  they  differ  very  materially 
from  their  illustrious  predecessors., 
Some  men  have  threaded  the  palm- 
lined  .Miuiosities  of  the  Niger,  or  as- 
cended far  beyond  the  roaring  cata- 
racts of  the  Nile,  through  dusky 
jungles  and  swamp-like  lakes,  in  the 
hope  that  they  might  ere  long  behold, 
far  away  on  the  horizon,  the  blue  out- 
line of  the  mysterious  Mountains  of 
the  Moon  ;  and  this  they  have  done 
without  pausing  in  their  route,  even 
to  take  a  snap-shot  at  a  crocodile 
basking  on  a  sand-spit.  Some  adven- 
turous gentlemen  there  are,  who,  we 
verily  believe,  would  take  the  trouble 
of  ascending  Mount  Ararat,  at  the 
imminent  ri^k  of  ophthalmia,  for  the 
sole  purpose  of  marking  the  height  of 
the  barometer  at  its  .summit,  and  who 
would  consider  themselves  unworthy 
of  their  calling,  if  they  tan  ied  for  nu 
instant  to  send  a  bullet  after  a  Hying 
antelope.  Put  Mr  Porter  into  Cen- 
tral Africa, and  his  only  thought  would 
be  to  collect  statistics  enough  con- 
nected with  Timbuctoo  to  iilla  couple 
of  Parliamentary  blue-books.  Send  a 
geologist  to  Ilecla,  and  he  will  ham- 
mer away  at  igneous  rocks,  and  dis- 
course of  Plutonian  theories,  utterly 
insensible  of  the  drear  grandeur  of  the 
.Jokuls,  or  the  rush  of  the  steaming 
(ieyser.  Botanists  there  are  who,  to 
secure  a  rare  specimen  of  a  plant,  no 
longer  than  your  little  linger,  would 
boldly  venture  amidst  a  herd  of  graz- 
ing buffaloes.  LordMonboddo  would 
have  wandered  among  the  Hottentots 
from  kraal  to  kraal,  blind  and  deaf  to 
every  sight  and  sound  of  nature,  blind 
to  everything  save  that  glorious 
vision — alas !  never  destined  to  be 
realised — of  a  human  child  with  the 
prehensile  tail  of  a  monkey  !  There 
is  great  shrewdness,  and  more  truth 
than  the  world  supposes,  in  Peter 
Pindar's  lively  sketch  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  in  pursuit  of  a  uinged  Emperor 


of  Morocco,  until  his  enthusiasm  for 
the  chase  seduced  him  into  a  leap 
which  ended  in  the  destruction  of  the 
hot-house.  It  is  the  way  with  all 
men,  dear  reader,  you  and  ourselves 
being  no  especial  exceptions  to  the 
rule.  Ask  ns  to  sally  forth  on  an  ex- 
ploratory journey,  in  any  direction 
whatever,  and  we  straightway  mount 
our  particular  hobby,  and  ride  into 
the  heart  of  the  wildernc.-s. 

\Ve  know  something  of  geology, 
have  a  smattering  of  botany,  can 
handle  a  theodolite,  are  partial  to 
butterflies,  conversant,  to  our  misfor- 
tune, with  blue-books,  and  can  even 
tell  the  time  of  day  by  taking  a  solar 
observation.  But  we  frankly  confess, 
that  not  for  one  of  these  objects  alone 
would  we  penetrate  as  far  as  Dalna- 
cardoch,  much  less  lave  our  limbs  in 
the  native  pools  of  the  hippopotamus. 
At  this  season  of  the  year,  we  have 
not  much  appetite  for  science.  A 
nobler  career  is  before  ns.  The  time 
of  the  grouse  and  the  blackcock  is 
nigh  at  hand,  and  ere  another  month 
has  gone  by,  we  trust  that  we  shall 
have  handled  fud  and  feather  abun- 
dantly on  the  northern  moors. 

Mr  Iloualeyn  Gordon  Cumming's 
book  has  come  most  opportunely  to 
hand.  He  is  an  explorer  of  the  kind 
which  we  desiderate  most  in  our  pre- 
sent mood  ;  and  he  is  fairly  entitled 
to  take  rank  at  the  head  of  travelled 
sportsmen.  Descended  from  the  old 
stem  of  the  Comynes  of  Badenocli, 
whose  pedigree  is  coeval  with  that  of 
the  Scottish  kings;  bred  up  a  hunter 
from  his  youth,  and  inured  to  the 
hard>hips  of  the  hills — it  is  littlo 
wonder  if  he  carried  to  distant  lands 
that  enthusiasm  for  the  chase  which 
he  had  imbibed  at  home,  and  sought 
out  in  Southern  Africa  a  nobler  quarry 
even  than  the  red-deer  that  drinks  at 
the  fountains  of  the  Spey.  And  what 
better  could  he  have  done  ?  There 
is  little  stirring,  in  this  modern  Europe 
of  ours,  to  give  employment  to  the 
man  of  strong  arm  and  daring  courage. 
The  days  have  gone  by  when  a  Scot- 
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tisli  gentleman  could  have  taken 
honourable  service  in  the  king's  body- 
guard of  France;  or,  under  Gustavus 
Adolphus,  have  contributed  to  the 
dressing  of  the  Swedish  feathers, 
"  whilk,"  saith  Dalgetty,  "  your  hon- 
our must  conceive  to  be  double- 
pointed  stakes,  shod  with  iron  at  each 
end,  and  planted  before  the  squad  of 
pikes  to  prevent  an  onfall  of  the 
cavalry;  the  same  being  not  alto- 
gether so  soft  to  encounter  as  the 
plumage  of  a  goose."  Long  before 
the  editorial  revolutions  and  propa- 
gandist rebellions,  which  have  been  the 
disgrace  of  the  Continent,  broke  out, 
the  crack  of  Mr  Cumming's  rifle  had 
resounded  in  the  primeval  forests  of 
Bamangwato ;  and,  even  had  it  been 
otherwise,  our  author  could  have  had 
no  concern  in  the  quarrel.  Knight- 
errantry,  we  fear,  is  dead  and  gone. 
We  may  linger  with  fondness  over 
the  heroic  story  of  Sir  James  of 
Douglas  charging  the  Moor  on  the 
fields  of  Arragon  at  the  head  of  his 
Scottish  lances,  or  that  of  Norman 
Leslie  riding  back  to  the  French 
camp  all  covered  with  wounds,  and 
falling  lifeless  at  the  feet  of  the  noble 
Constable  de  Montmorencie.  Those 
things  belong  to  romance  :  we  live  in 
the  days  of  dull  reality  and  free  trade. 
We  cannot  imagine  Joseph  Hume 
presiding  at  a  tournament,  or  Bright, 
arrayed  in  complete  armour,  caracol- 
ling  proudly  in  the  lists.  As  for  the 
barracks,  we  apprehend  that  a  so- 
journ there  is  not  much  more  enviable 
than  the  occupancy  of  the  three-leg- 
ged stool  in  a  counting-house.  So, 
upon  the  whole,  we  think  that  Mr 
Camming  did  the  very  wisest  thing 
he  could  do  in  shouldering  his  rifle, 
and  marching  away  from  civilisation, 
in  front  of  his  waggons,  towards  the 
unexplored  districts  of  the  Limpopo. 

Five  years  there  did  he  lead  the 
hunter's  life — with  what  success  these 
volumes,  and  his  African  museum, 
will  show.  Travelling  in  Africa  is 
not  quite  so  easy  a  matter  as  it  is  in 
other  quarters  of  the  globe.  The 
American  huntsman,  who  meditates  a 
campaign  in  the  Rocky  Mountains,  is 
apostolical  in  the  simplicity  of  his 
preparation,  compared  with  him  who 
proposes  to  penetrate  some  thousand 
miles  beyond  the  boundary  of  the 
broad  Gareep.  In  that  land,  as  in 
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the  deserts  of  Arabia,  to  be  solitary 
is  to  be  lost  for  ever.  Even  with  a 
caravan — for  such  we  may  fairly  de- 
nominate a  well-appointed  establish- 
ment of  waggons — there  is  frequent 
and  imminent  danger.  Sometimes 
the  commissariat  fails  altogether,  and 
for  days  not  a  head  of  antelope  is 
visible  on  the  surface  of  the  sterile 
^plain.  Sometimes  the  wains  stick 
fast  in  the  centre  of  a  rising  river, 
and  it  is  even  betting  whether  the 
chattels  of  the  adventurers  escape, 
or  are  swept  down  to  gratify  the 
indolent  curiosity  of  the  hippopotami. 
Another  while  the  track  lies  through 
a  region  where  water  cannot  be 
found ;  the  deceitful  courses  are  dried 
up,  or  a  bitter  brine  arises  in  the  pit 
which  the  traveller  digs  in  the  fever- 
ish intensity  of  his  thirst.  Then  there 
is  a  scourge  called  the  African  dis- 
temper, which  is  fearfully  fatal  to 
horses.  It  comes  on  without  warning 
or  apparent  cause,  is  almost  incurable, 
and  as  rapid  in  its  progress  as  the 
plague.  Also,  in  certain  parts,  a  dia- 
bolical insect,  called  the  "  tsetse  " — 
which  Mr  Cumming  describes  as 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  our 
acrimonious  acquaintance,  the  Scot- 
tish "klegg" — fastens  upon  the  cattle; 
and  so  terrible  is  its  bite,  that  the 
animal  once  inoculated  with  the 
poison  never  recovers.  We  believe 
that  some  such  pestilential  volatile  is 
said  to  be  found  in  Norway,  where 
naturalists  have  impaled  it  on  pins, 
and  catalogued  it  under  the  alluring 
designation  of  "furia  inf emails." 
Whether  the  hyperborean  or  meridi- 
onal gallinipper  is  the  worst,  it  would 
be  hard  to  say  ;  and  we  devoutly  hope 
we  shall  never  be  enabled  to  solve 
the  problem  from  the  results  of  our 
personal  experience.  There  are, 
moreover,  other  contingencies  for 
which  the  traveller  must  prepare. 
Oxen  oftentimes  go  astray,  and  their 
"  spoor,"  or  track,  is  not  always  dis- 
tinguishable. When  followed  up,  it 
is  by  no  means  unusual  for  the  hunter 
of  the  African  deserts  to  detect  a  fine 
lion,  with  his  lioness  and  cubs,  and 
may  be  a  score  or  so  of  jackals,  in- 
dulging in  a  rapid  luncheon  upon  his 
property,  whilst  hundreds  of  vultures, 
perched  upon  the  bushes  around,  offi- 
ciate as  supernumerary  beef-eaters. 
Not  even  the  camp  is  impregnable,  if 
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Leo  should  happen  to  be  inordi- 
nately appetised.  Accompanied  by 
his  lighter  but  even  fiercer  relative 
the  leopard,  ho  prowls  around  the 
waggons,  especially  if  the  night  be 
stormy,  his  eyes  glaring  through  the 
darkness  like  two  orbs  of  dusky  fire. 
The  breeze  brings  the  scent  of  the 
oxen  strong  and  heavy  to  his  nostrils 
— the  mighty  brute  can  no  longer 
resist  the  fascination  of  the  bovine 
perfume— his  bowels  yearn  for  sirloin 
— and,  with  a  mar  of  hunger,  lion 
and  leopard  bound  madly  into  the 
fold,  and  bury  their  claws  and  fangs 
in  the  carcase  of  the  nearest  victim. 

All  these  mischances,  against  the 
occurrence  of  which  no  African  tra- 
veller can  guard,  necessitate  the  atten- 
dance of  a  considerable  stud  and 
team.  Nor  are  dogs  less  necessary, 
though,  we  regret  to  say,  even  more 
liable  to  accident.  To  draw  a  cover 
for  a  lion  or  a  wild  boar,  or  to  hold  a 
buffalo  at  bay,  is  a  service  of  uncom- 
mon danger.  The  treacherous  croco- 
dile, lurking  in  the  still  water,  but  too 
often  carries  away  the  hound  ;  and 
others  may  chance  to  be  impaled  upon 
the  dagger-like  horns  of  the  larger 
kinds  of  antelopes.  So  much  for  the  live 
stock  which  must  be  fed  and  tended 
in  the  wilderness. 

We  have  no  doubt  that  a  good  many 
excellent  people,  connected  with  the 
calico  trade,  will  shrug  their  shoulders 
at  Mr  Cumming's  narrative,  and 
characterise  the  whole  expedition  as 
a  freak  of  absolute  insanity.  To  be 
consistent,  they  must  include  in  their 
catalogue  of  lunatics  the  illustrious 
Bruce  of  Kinnaird ;  since,  in  a  mere 
profit-and-loss  point  of  view,  it  would 
be  impossible  to  maintain  that  a 
draught  of  water  from  the  fountain  of 
the  Nile  was  an  adequate  compensa- 
tion for  all  the  evils  endured  by  that 
enterprising  traveller.  Indeed,  they 
may  say  the  same  thing  of  the  whole 
race  of  explorers,  and  impeach  the 
intellect  of  every  gentleman  who  be- 
comes the  tenant  of  a  deer-forest,  or 
who  crosses  over  to  Norway  for  the 
avowed  purpose  of  salmon-fishing. 
It  may  please  them,  however,  to  know 
that  Mr  dimming  had  a  more  prac- 
tical object  in  his  head  than  mere 
indulgence  in  the  excitement  of  the 
chase.  He  tells  us  that  he  had  re- 
solved to  form  a  collection  of  hunting 
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trophies,  and  objects  of  interest  in 
science  and  natural  history  ;  and  he 
has  certainly  succeeded  in  framing  a 
museum  such  as  never  yet  \\as 
achieved  by  the  personal  labour  and 
energy  of  a  single  man.  Further,  lie 
was  by  no  means  insensible  to  the 
advantages  of  barter.  He  had  a  very 
fair  notion  of  the  marketable  price  of 
elephants'  tusks  and  hippopotamus' 
teeth,  of  peltry  and  of  ostrich  feathers; 
and  as  these  articles  were  notoriously 
plentiful  in  the  interior,  he  resolved  to 
do  a  bit  of  trade  with  the  natives  in  his 
hours  of  necessary  relaxation.  These 
two  objects  materially  increased  the 
bulk  and  variety  of  his  equipment. 
He  had  two  large  Cape  waggons, 
crammed  with  articles  as  multifarious 
as  the  contents  of  a  grocery  store. 
Even  if  he  had  given  no  other  proof 
of  the  strength  of  his  nerves,  the 
fact  that  he  reposed  in  peace  with 
some  four  hundred  pounds  of  gun- 
powder stowed  away  beneath  his 
bed,  would  be  received  as  abundant 
evidence.  In  his  attendants  he  was 
not  particularly  fortunate.  His 
European  body-servant,  who  turned 
out  to  be  a  fugitive  London  cab-driver, 
very  soon  deserted  him  ;  and  his  tail, 
beside  mere  camp-followers,  ulti- 
mately consisted  of  four  Hottentots, 
Caroling,  Cobus,  Stofolns,  and  Klein- 
boy,  gentlemen  who  subsequently 
gave  him  an  immense  deal  of  trouble 
and  vexation.  In  the  first  place  they 
drank  like  lishes,  and  had  a  facetious 
mode,  when  their  master  was  absent, 
of  extracting  spirits  from  the  cask 
with  a  gimblet.  In  the  second  place, 
not  one  of  them  would  ride  manfully 
np  to  an  elephant.  This  was  perhaps 
natural ;  but  then  they  were  engaged 
for  that  particular  service,  and  had  no 
right  to  volunteer  if  they  lacked  the 
courage  to  execute.  In  a  skrimmage 
with  lions  they  were  worse  than  use- 
less, generally  taking  to  their  heels 
with  Mr  Cumming's  reserve  rifle,  at 
the  very  instant  when  that  implement 
of  destruction  was  most  pressingly  re- 
quired. In  their  meditative  hours  they 
were  sure  to  be  found  smoking  their 
pipes  close  to  the  powder  magazine  ; 
and  in  other  respects  their  habits  were 
decidedly  more  curious  than  agreeable. 
With  this  cortege  did  Mr  Gordon 
Gumming,  equipped  in  his  native  kilt, 
and  bearing  on  his  shoulder  a  double- 
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barrelled  rifle— the  handiwork  of  that 
excellent  artist,  Uiekson  of  Edinburgh, 

which  our  author  pronounces  to  be  the 
most  perfect  and  useful  weapon  he_had 
ever  the  pleasure  of  using — set  forth 
on  his  arduous  quest. 

His  adventures  before  reaching 
Colesberg,  the  last  of  the  military 
stations,  are  inferior  in  interest  to 
what  follows.  The  country  through 
which  he  passed  was  occupied  by  Boers 
of  the  genuine  Dutch  breed,  who, 
though  not  especially  well-affected  to 
the  English,  held  out  the  right  hand 
of  fellowship  to  the  '-berg-Scot,"  or 
Highlander,  whose  philabeg  was  a  phe- 
nomenon in  their  eyes.  In  this  neigh- 
bourhood, and  at  the  establishments 
of  Mynheers  Stinkum  and  Sweirs,  Mr 
Gumming  enjoyed  capital  sport  with 
springboks,  wildebeests,  ostriches,  and 
the  other  more  common  kinds  of  Afri- 
can game.  On  one  occasion  he  made 
a  sad  mistake,  by  pursuing  in  the  dark 
what  he  supposed  to  be  a  herd  of 
quaggas,  and  bringing  down  a  couple 
which  turned  out  to  be  the  team-horses 
of  some  neighbouring  Boer.  We  have 
known,  ere  now,  a  stot  brought  down 
instead  of  a  stag,  on  a  cloudy  night, 
when  the  sportsman  was  watching  in 
the  corn — a  circumstance  which  our 
sporting  friends  will  do  well  to  bear  in 
mind  during  their  annual  excursions 
to  the  hills.  Notwithstanding  the  late 
depreciation  of  cattle,  stot  will  he 
found  expensive  when  appraised  at 
the  owner's  valuation. 

Quitting  Colesberg,  Mr  Gumming 
continued  his  route  northwards,  halt- 
ing occasionally  by  some  Vley,  or  pool 
of  water,  which  in  that  arid  region  is 
the  sure  haunt  of  game.  The  following 
is  a  description  of  one  of  his  encamp- 
ments. 

"  In  the  cool  of  the  evening  I  in>panned, 
and,  having  proceeded  about  four  miles 
through  an  extremely  wild  and  desolate- 
looking  country,  on  clearing  a  nick  in  a 
range  of  low  rocky  hills,  I  came  full  in 
view  of  the  vley  or  pool  of  water  beside 
which  1  had  been  directed  to  encamp. 
The  breadth  of  this  vley  was  about  three 
hundred  yards.  One  side  of  it  was  grassy, 
and  patronised  by  several  flocks  of  Egyp- 
tian wild  geese,  a  species  of  barnacle, 
wild  ducks,  egrets,  and  cranes.  The  other 
side  was  bare,  and  here  the  game  drank  ; 
and  the  margin  of  the  water  was  trampled 
by  the  feet  of  wild  animals  like  an  Eng- 
lish horsepond.  There  being  no  trees 


beside  which  to  form  our  camp,  we  drew 
up  our  waggons  among  some  low  bushes, 
about  four  hundred  yards  from  the  vley." 

At  this  spot  Mr  Gumming  remained 
until  the  pool  dried  up,  occupying  him- 
self chiefly  in  the  chase  of  the  oryx  or 
gemsbok.  This  animal  he  describes  as 
nearly  the  most  beautiful  and  remark- 
able of  all  the  antelope  tribe.  It  is 
the  animal  which  is  supposed  to  have 
given  rise  to  the  fable  of  the  unicorn, 
as  its  long  straight  horns,  when  seen  in 
profile,  so  exactly  cover  one  another 
as  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  having 
but  one.  An  epicure  would  not  have 
despised  a  lodging  by  that  little 
African  pool.  "We  lived  well," 
says  our  author,  "  but  lonely.  My 
camp  abounded  with  every  delicacy — 
tongues,  brains,  marrow  bones,  kid- 
neys, rich  soup,  with  the  most  deli- 
cious venison  in  the  world,  &c.,  and 
a  constant  supply  of  ostrich  eggs." 
No  wonder  that  Carollus,  Cobus,  and 
Co.  were  loath  to  leave  such  a  paradise 
of  unlimited  provender! 

All  things,  however,  have  an  end. 
The  vley  at  last  sank  into  the  earth 
and  disappeared — the  water  having 
been  for  some  time  previously  so 
brackish  as  to  affect  the  health  of  the 
camp.  Before  starting  for  a  new  sta- 
tion, Mr  Gumming  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  behold  one  of  those  extraor- 
dinary spectacles  which  can  only  be 
witnessed  in  lands  where  man  is  but  a 
casual  visitor. 

"  On  the  28th  I  had  the  satisfaction 
of  beholding,  for  the  first  time,  what  I 
had  often  heard  the  Boers  allude  to — 
viz.,  a  '  trek-bokken,'  or  grand  migration 
of  springboks.  This  was,  I  think,  the 
most  extraordinary  and  striking  scene, 
as  connected  with  beasts  of  the  chase,  that 
I  have  ever  beheld.  For  about  two  hours 
before  the  day  dawned  I  had  been  lying 
awake  in  my  waggon,  listening  to  the 
grunting  of  the  bucks  within  two  hundred 
yards  of  me,  imagining  that  some  large 
herd  of  springboks  was  feeding  beside 
my  camp  ;  but  on  my  rising  when  it  was 
clear,  and  looking  about  me,  I  beheld 
the  ground  to  the  northward  of  my  camp 
actually  covered  with  a  dense  living  mass 
of  springboks  marching  slowly  and 
steadily  along,  extending  from  an  open- 
ing in  a  long  range  of  hills  to  the  west, 
through  which  they  continued  pouring, 
like  the  flood  of  some  great  river,  to  a 
ridge  about  a  mile  to  the  north-east,  over 
which  they  disappeared.  The  breadth  of 
the  ground  they  covered  might  have  been 
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somewhere  about  half  a  mile.  I  stood 
upon  tlie  fore  chest  of  my  waggon  for 
nearly  two  hours,  lost  in  wonder  nt  the 
novel  ami  wonderful  scene  which  was 
passing  before  me,  and  had  some  diffi- 
culty in  convincing  myself  that  it  w,ns 
reality  which  I  beheld,  and  not  the  wild 
and  exaggerated  ]>icture  of  a  hunter's 
dream.  During  this  time  their  va>t 
legions  continued  st reaming  through  the 
neck  of  the  liilN  in  one  unbroken  compact 
phalanx." 

This,  however,  was  merely  a  partial 
view  of  tlu'so  enormous  herds,  whidi 
give  so  grand  an  idea  of  the  boundless 
prodigality  of  natnro  in  the  southern 
clime.  On  the  same  day  our  author 
obtained  a  better  sight  of  the  multi- 
tude. 

"  Having  inspanned,  we  proceeded  with 
the  wairgons  to  take  up  the  fallen  game, 
which  being  accomplished,  we  held  for  the 
small  periodical  stream  beside  which  the 
wandering  Boers  were  encamped  —  that 
point  being  in  my  line  of  march  for  Beer 
Vley.  Vast  and  surprising  as  wa<<  the  herd 
of  springboks  which  I  had  that  morning 
witnessed,  it  was  infinitely  surpassed  by 
what  I  beheld  on  the  march  from  my  Vley 
to  old  Sweirs'  camp  ;  for,  on  our  clearing 
the  low  ran  ice  of  hills  through  which  the 
springboks  had  been  pouring,  I  beheld 
tlie  boundless  plain?,  and  even  the  hill- 
sides, which  stretched  away  on  every  side 
of  me,  thickly  covered,  not  with  herds, 
but  with  one  vast  herd  of  springboks  : 
far  as  the  eye  could  stream  the  landscape 
was  alive  with  them,  until  they  softened 
down  into  a  dim  red  mass  of  living  crea- 
tures. 

"  To  endeavour  to  form  any  idea  of 
the  amount  of  antelopes  which  I  that 
day  beheld, were  vain  ;  but  I  have,  never- 
theless, no  hesitation  in  stating  that  some 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  springboks  were 
that  morning  within  the  compass  of  my 
vision.  On  reaching  the  encampment  of 
the  Boers  I  ontspanned,  and  set  about  cut- 
ting up  and  salting  my  venison  :  the  Boers 
had  likewise  been  out  with  their  '  roers,' 
and  shot  as  many  as  they  could  carry  home. 
Old  Sweirs  acknowledged  that  it  was  a 
very  fair  '  trek-bokken,'  but  observed  that 
it  was  not  many  when  compared  with 
what  he  had  seen.  '  You  this  morning,'  he 
remarked,  '  behold  only  one  flat  covered 
with  springboks ;  but  I  give  you  my  word 
that  1  have  ridden  a  long  day's  journey 
over  a  succession  of  flats  covered  with 
them,  as  far  as  I  could  see,  as  thick  as 
sheep  standing  in  a  fold.'  I  spent  the 
following  two  days  with  the  Boers.  Each 
morning  and  evening  we  rode  out  and 
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hunted  the  springbok",  killing  as  many 
as  we  could  bring  home.  The  vast  armies 
of  springboks  did  not,  however,  tarry  long 
in  that  neighbourhood— having  quickly 
consumed  every  green  herb,  they  passed 
away  to  give  other  districts  a  benefit, 
thus  leaving  the  Boers  no  alternative  but 
to  strike  their  tents,  and  remove  with 
their  flocks  and  herds  to  lands  where 
they  might  find  pasture.'' 

Shortly  afterwards,  Mr  dimming 
crossed  the  Orange  Kiver into  tlie  ter- 
ritory of  tlie  Griquas,  having  picked 
up  on  the  way  a  juvenile  Uushboy, 
who  has  since  remained  as  his  hench- 
man. As  usual,  ho  was  fortunate  in 
his  sport,  and  succeeded  in  obtaining 
rare  and  valuable  specimens  for  his 
collection,  which  had  become  so  large 
that  he  found  it  necessary  to  return  to 
Colcsberg  and  deposit  it  there,  before 
attempting  to  penetrate  further  in  the 
country  of  elephants.  Moreover,  the 
district  was  then  in  a  very  unsettled 
state,  the  Uoers  and  Griquas  being 
nt  open  war,  and  armed  parties  tra- 
versing the  country,  lie  fore  returning, 
however,  he  had  the  satisfaction  not 
only  of  hearing  the  roar  of  the  lion, 
but  of  knocking  over  a  remarkably 
fine  lioness,  after  a  desperate  encounter, 
in  which  his  horse  was  cruelly  wound- 
ed. His  favourite  method  of  shooting 
was  rather  remarkable.  Near  some 
pool  or  fountain  he  was  wont  to  dig  a 
hole,  in  which  he  ensconced  himself  at 
sunset,  ready  to  discharge  his  bullets 
at  any  of  the  animals  which  he  might 
fancy,  as  they  approached  the  water. 
This  system  he  prosecuted  afterwards 
with  great  success  ;  but  in  one  of  his 
first  attempts  was  somewhat  disagree- 
ably surprised,  lie  had  just  shot  an 
antelope  and  a  hyena  from  his  hiding, 
and  had  lain  down  without  taking  the 
precaution  of  reloading  his  rifle. 

"  I  had  not  slept  long  when  my  light 
dreams  were  influenced  by  strange 
sounds.  I  dreamt  that  lions  were  rush- 
ing about  in  quc-t  of  me  ;  and,  the  sound  < 
increasing,  I  awoke  with  a  sudden  start, 
uttering  a  loud  shriek.  I  could  not  f«/r 
several  seconds  rememlur  in  what  part  of 
the  world  I  was,  or  anything  connected 
with  my  present  position.  I  heard  the 
rushing  of  light  feet,  as  of  a  pack  of 
wolves,  close  on  every  s-ide  of  me,  accom- 
panied by  the  most  unearthly  sounds 
On  raising  my  head,  to  my  utter  horror 
I  Faw  on  every  side  nothing  but  wild 
dogs  chattering  and  growling.  On  my 
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right  and  on  ray  left,  and  within  a  few 
paces  of  me,  stood  two  lines  of  these 
ferocious-looking  animals,  cocking  their 
ears  and  stretching  their  necks  to  have  a 
look  at  me  ;  while  two  large  troops,  in 
which  there  were  at  least  forty  of  them, 
kept  dashing  backwards  and  forwards 
across  my  wind  within  a  few  yards  of  me, 
chattering  and  growling  with  the  most 
extraordinary  volubility.  Another  troop 
of  wild  dogs  were  fighting  over  the  wilde- 
beest I  had  shot,  which  they  had  begun 
to  devour.  On  beholding  them  I  expected 
no  other  fate  than  to  be  instantly  torn  to 
pieces  and  consumed.  I  felt  my  blood 
curdling  along  my  cheeks,  and  my  hair 
bristling  on  my  head.  However,  I  had 
presence  of  mind  to  consider  that  the  human 
voice  and  a  determined  bearing  might  over- 
awe them  ;  and  accordingly,  springing 
to  my  feet  I  stepped  on  to  the  little  ledge 
surrounding  the  hole,  where,  drawing 
myself  up  to  my  full  height,  I  waved  my 
large  blanket  with  both  hands,  at  the 
same  time  addressing  my  savage  assembly 
in  a  loud  and  solemn  manner.  This  had 
the  desired  effect  :  the  wild  dogs  removed 
to  a  more  respectful  distance,  barking  at 
me  something  like  collies.  Upon  this  I 
snatched  up  my  rifle  and  commenced  load- 
ing ;  and  before  this  was  accomplished 
the  entire  pack  had  passed  away  and  did 
not  return." 

We  regret  that  Mr  Gumming  has 
not  given  us  an  accurate  report  of  the 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  this 
momentous  occasion,  as  it  might,  in 
case  of  necessity,  prove  as  efficacious  as 
one  of  the  charmed  rings  of  St  Hubert. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  even  the 
most  ferocious  of  the  lower  animals 
entertain  an  instinctive  dread  of  man  ; 
and  many  instances  might  be  related 
in  which  an  undaunted  bearing  and  a 
steady  eye  have  diverted  a  meditated 
attack.  Nevertheless  we  counsel  no 
one  to  undertake  the  part  of  Van 
Amburgh  without  urgent  necessity. 
A  bull  may  prove  an  ugly  customer  ; 
and  it  is  always  advisable,  if  a  wall  be 
at  hand,  to  put  that  betwixt  yourself 
and  the  irritated  father  of  the  herd. 
We  would  rather  be  excused  from 
attempting  to  stare  a  strange  mastiff 
out  of  countenance  ;  neither  shall  we 
ever  undertake  to  fascinate  or  magnet- 
ise a  rattlesnake.  As  to  speechifica- 
tion,  in  such  cases,  we  doubt  whether 
we  should  find  ourselves  quite  up  to 
the  mark  of  eloquence;  and,  to  say 
the  truth,  Mr  Cumming's  periods,  in 
moments  of  imminent  peril,  appear  to 
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have  been  rather  terse  than  Ciceronian. 
Though  he  has  not  favoured  us  with 
his  harangue  to  the  wild  dogs,  we 
find  him  on  another  occasion  engaged 
in  an  animated  conversation  with  a 
lioness. 

"  Rnyter  came  towards  me,  and  I  ran 
forward  to  obtain  a  view  beyond  a  slight 
rise  in  the  ground,  to  see  whether  the 
lionesses  had  gone.  In  so  doing  I  came 
suddenly  upon  them,  within  about  seventy 
yards  :  they  were  standing  looking  back 
at  Ruyter.  I  then  very  rashly  com- 
menced making  a  rapid  stalk  in  upon 
them,  and  fired  at  the  nearest,  having 
only  one  shot  in  my  rifle.  The  ball  told 
loudly  ;  and  the  lioness  at  which  I  had 
fired  wheeled  right  round,  and  came  on 
lashing  her  tail,  showing  her  teeth,  and 
making  that  horrid  murderous  deep 
growl  which  an  angry  lion  generally 
utters.  At  the  same  moment  her  com- 
rade, who  seemed  better  to  know  that 
she  was  in  the  presence  of  man,  made  a 
hasty  retreat  into  the  reeds.  The  instant 
the  lioness  came  on  I  stood  up  to  my  full 
height,  holding  my  rifle  and  my  arms 
extended,  and  high  above  my  head. 
This  checked  her  in  her  course  ;  but  on 
looking  round  and  missing  her  comrade, 
and  observing  liuyter  slowly  advancing, 
she  was  still  more  exasperated  ;  and, 
fancying  that  she  was  being  surrounded, 
she  made  another  forward  movement, 
growling  terribly.  This  was  a  moment  of 
great  danger.  I  felt  that  my  only  chance 
of  safety  was  extreme  steadiness  ;  so, 
standing  motionless  as  a  rock,  with  my 
eyes  firmly  fixed  upon  her,  I  called  out  in 
a  clear  commanding  voice,  "  Holloa  !  old 
girl,  what's  the  hurry  ?  take  it  easy  ; 
holloa  !  holloa  !"  She  instantly  once 
more  halted,  and  seemed  perplexed, 
looking  round  for  her  comrade.  I  then 
thought  it  prudent  to  beat  a  retreat, 
which  I  very  slowly  did,  talking  to  the 
lioness  all  the  time.  She  seemed  unde- 
cided as  to  her  future  movements,  and 
was  gazing  after  me  and  snuffing  the 
ground  when  I  last  beheld  her  ! " 

We  believe  most  of  our  readers 
will  agree  with  us  in  opinion,  that 
Mr  Gumming  has  great  reason  to  be 
thankful  for  this  narrow  escape, 
notwithstanding  the  strength  of  his 
nerves,  and  his  more  than  gladiatorial 
courage. 

The  second  expedition  from  Coles- 
berg  was  more  exciting  than  the  first. 
He  now  penetrated  the  Bechuana 
country,  of  which  he  gives  us  an 
interesting  account.  Not  the  least 
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pleasing  of  his  sketches  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  Kurumnn,  which  conveys  an 
impression  of  the  quiet  progress  of 
civilisation  in  these  remote  regions, 
for  which  we  were  hardly  prepared. 
We  have  much  pleasure  in  extracting 
this  passage ;  because  we  consider  it 
a  most  valuable  testimony,  by  an 
unprejudiced  eyewitness,  of  the  good 
which  has  been  effected  by  means  of 
a  truly  C'hristian  Society,  whose 
labours  have  often  been  undervalued 
or  misrepresented  by  sectarian  jea- 
lousy : — 

"  On  the  following  day  we  reached 
Kiiriunan.  or  New  Litakoo,  a  lovely 
green  spot  in  the  wilderness,  strongly 
contrasting  with  tlic  sterile  and  inhospit- 
able regions  by  which  it  is  surrounded. 
I  was  here  kindly  welcomed  and  hospit- 
ably entertained  by  Mr  Moft'at  and  Mr 
Hamilton,  both  missionaries  of  the  Lon- 
don Society,  ami  also  by  Mr  Hume,  an 
old  trader,  long  resident  at  Knruman. 
The  gardens  at  Kiiriunan  are  extensive, 
and  extremely  fertile.  Besides  corn  and 
vegetables,  they  contained  a  great 
variety  of  fruits,  amongst  which  were 
vines,  peach  trees,  nectarines,  apple, 
orange,  and  lemon  tree?,  all  of  which,  in 
their  season.*,  hear  a  profusion  of  most 
delicious  fruit.  These  gardens  are  irri- 
gated with  the  most  liberal  supply  of 
water  from  a  powerful  fountain  which 
gushes  forth,  at  once  forming  a  little 
river,  from  a  subterraneous  cave,  which 
has  several  low  narrow  mouths,  but 
within  is  lofty  and  extensive.  This  cave 
is  stated  by  the  natives  to  extend  to  a 
very  great  distance  under  ground.  The 
natives  about  Kuruman  and  the  sur- 
rounding districts  generally  embrace  the 
Christian  religion.  Mr  Moll'at  kindly 
showed  me  through  his  printing  estab- 
lishment, church,  and  school-rooms,  which 
were  lofty  and  well  built,  and  altogether 
on  a  scale  which  would  not  have  dis- 
graced one  of  the  towns  of  the  more 
enlightened  colony.  It  was  Mr  Mofl'at 
who  reduced  the  Bechuana  language  to 
writing  and  printing  ;  since  which  he 
has  printed  thousands  of  Sechuana  Tes- 
taments, as  also  tracts  and  hymns,  which 
were  now  eagerly  purchased  by  the  con- 
verted natives.  Mr  Mofi'ut  is  a  person 
admirably  calculated  to  excel  in  his 
important  calling.  Together  with  a  noble 
and  athletic  frame,  he  possesses  a  face  on 
which  forbearance  and  C'hristian  charity 
are  very  plainly  written,  and  his  mental 
and  bodily  attainments  are  great.  Mi- 
nister, gardener,  blacksmith,  gunsmith, 
masou,  carpenter,  glazier — every  hour  of 
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the  day  finds  this  worthy  pastor  engaged 
in  some  useful  employment — setting,  by 
his  own  exemplary  piety  and  industrious 
habits,  a  good  example  to  others  to  ^o 
and  do  likewise." 

Many  miles  to  the  north  of  Kuril- 
man,  at  a  place  called  Bakatla,  there 
is  yet  another  missionary  station, 
occupied  by  a  I)r  Livingstone,  for 
whose  kindness  and  advice  Mr  dim- 
ming acknowledges  himself  indebted. 
Still  the  land  of  promise  lay  onwards. 
A  dreary  distance  of  two  hundred 
miles,  over  rugged  and  apparently 
impassable  mountain  ranges,  exten- 
sive sandy  forests,  which  are  destitute 
of  water,  and  vast  and  trackless 
forests,  lay  between  liakatla  and  lia- 
mangwato,  the  grand  district  of  the 
elephants ;  and  the  interpreter  and 
guides  who  had  been  hired  for  the  ex- 
pedition did  their  utmost  to  dissuade 
Mr  dimming  from  advancing,  by 
drawing  frightful  pictures  of  the  dif- 
ficulties of  the  way.  He  was  also 
exposed  to  another  annoyance,  which 
threw  on  him  an  additional  burden. 
The  Bechuanas  are  extremely  fond  of 
llesh,  which  they  consider  the  only 
food  befitting  man.  Corn  and  milk 
they  reckon  the  food  of  women.  Hav- 
ing no  flesh  at  home,  and  being  sel- 
dom able  to  kill  large  game  for  them- 
selves, they  entertain  great  respect 
for  those  who  kill  plenty  of  venison 
for  them,  and  they  will  travel  to  very 
great  distances  for  the  purpose  of  ob- 
taining it.  Hence  Mr  dimming  found 
himself  transformed  into  a  South  Af- 
rican chief,  with  a  ready-made  clan 
following  at  his  heels,  all  blessed  with 
a  splendid  digestion,  clamorous  for 
animal  food,  and  regarding  him  as 
their  legitimate  purveyor.  Many  a 
weary  hour  was  he  forced  to  pass  in 
the  saddle,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  ap- 
petites of  these  carnivorous  atten- 
dants. Fortunately  they  were  not 
very  particular  as  to  quality,  for  they 
would  sit  down  with  satisfaction  to  a 
meal  of  rhinoceros  or  crocodile,  when 
the  more  delicate  treat  of  eland  steaks 
or  buffalo  hump  was  awanting.  If 
it  be  Christian  charity  to  feed  the 
hungry,  Mr  dimming  can  give  an 
irresistible  answer  to  those  who  have 
accused  him  of  a  too  wanton  and  un- 
tempered  passion  for  the  chase. 

On  his  way  to  Bamangwato,  Mr 
dimming  fell  in  with  various  new 
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species  of  antelope  and  buffaloes, 
against  which  he  levelled  his  Dickson 
with  remarkable  success.  Also  he 
formed  his  first  acquaintance  with  the 
rhinoceros,  an  animal  which  he  re- 
spected at  first — and  no  wonder,  as 
all  must  acknowledge  who  have  seen 
that  ponderous  and  formidable  mon- 
ster— but  which  he  subsequently  held 
so  cheap  as  to  stone  it  away  on  occa- 
sion, when  its  impertinent  curiosity 
interfered  with  his  designs  upon  nobler 
game !  This  may  be  good  fun  for 
those  who  have  practised  it,  but  we 
should  infinitely  prefer  having  a  shy 
at  some  object  less  perilous  than  a 
brute  weighing  above  a  ton,  with  a 
horn  three  feet  long  upon  its  snout, 
and  not  endowed  by  nature  with  the 
most  placable  or  timorous  disposition. 
Lions  also  appeared,  and  were  ac- 
counted for  by  our  indefatigable 
sportsman.  We  give  the  following 
graphic  description  of  the  scenery  on 
his  route : — 

"  About  mid-clay  we  inspanned,  and 
trekked  on  till  sundown  through  a  coun- 
try the  most  wild  and  primitive  that  can 
be  conceived.  On  gaining  the  neck  of 
the  mountain-pass,  our  march  for  a  few 
miles  wound  round  beautifully  wooded 
grassy  hills,  after  which  we  descended 
into  a  rugged  and  densely  wooded  valley, 
intersected  with  deep  water-courses, 
which  threatened  momentarily  the  de- 
struction of  my  axle-trees.  So  dense  was 
the  jungle  that  we  were  obliged  repeat- 
edly to  halt  the  waggons,  and  cut  out  a 
pathway  with  our  axes  before  they  could 
advance.  Emerging  from  this  valley,  we 
entered  upon  a  more  level  country,  still, 
however,  densely  covered  with  forest 
trees  and  bushes  in  endless  variety.  Here 
water  was  very  abundant.  We  crossed 
several  streams  and  marshes,  whose  mar- 
gins were  a  mass  of  the  spoor  of  wild 
animals  ;  that  of  rhinoceros,  buffalo,  and 
cameleopard  being  most  abundant.  At 
one  stream  the  fresh  spoor  of  a  troop  of 
lions  was  deeply  imprinted  in  the  wet 
sand. 

"Although  I  am  now  acquainted  with 
the  native  names  of  a  number  of  the  trees 
of  the  African  forests,  yet  of  their  scien- 
tific names  I  am  utterly  ignorant.  The 
shoulders  and  upper  ridges  of  the  moun- 
tains throughout  all  that  country  are 
profusely  adorned  with  the  graceful 
.sandal-wood  tree,  famed  on  account  of 
the  delicious  perfume  of  its  timber.  The 
leaf  of  this  tree  emits,  at  every  season  of 
the  year,,  a  powerful  and  fragrant  per- 
fume, which  is  increased  by  bruising  the 


leaves  in  the  hand.  Its  leaf  is  small,  of 
a  light  silvery  gray  colour,  which  is 
strongly  contrasted  by  the  dark  and  dense 
evergreen  foliage  of  the  moopooroo-tree, 
which  also  adorns  the  upper  ranges  of  the 
mountain  ridges.  This  beautiful  tree  is 
interesting,  as  producing  the  most  deli- 
cious and  serviceable  fruit  I  have  met 
with  throughout  these  distant  parts  ;  the 
poorer  natives  subsisting  upon  it  for  seve- 
ral months  during  which  it  continues  in 
season.  The  moopooroo  is  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  a  very  large  olive.  It  is  at  first 
green  ;  but  gradually  ripening,  like  the  In- 
dian mango,  it  becomes  beautifully 
striped  with  yellow,  and  when  perfectly 
ripe,  its  colour  is  the  deepest  orange. 
The  fruit  is  sweet  and  mealy,  similar  ta 
the  date,  and  contains  a  small  brown 
seed.  It  covers  the  branches,  and,  when 
ripe,  the  golden  fruit  beautifully  contrasts 
with  the  dark-green  leaves  of  the  tree 
which  bears  it.  Besides  the  moopooroo, 
a  great  variety  of  fruits  are  met  with 
throughout  these  mountains  and  forests, 
all  of  which  are  known  to  and  gathered 
by  the  natives.  I  must,  however,  forego 
a  description  of  them,  as  it  would  swell 
these  pages  to  undue  bounds.  Through- 
out the  densely  wooded  dells  and  hollows 
of  the  mountains,  the  rosewood-tree 
occurs,  of  considerable  size,  and  in  great 
abundance." 

Here  our  enterprising  traveller  first 
encountered  the  cameleopard,  that 
stately  creature  whose  beauty  and  in- 
nocence should  exempt  it  from  the 
indiscriminate  attack  of  the  hunter. 
Mr  Gumming  seems  to  have  felt  this  ; 
for,  notwithstanding  the  intense  ex- 
citement which  he  experienced  in 
riding  amidst  a  troop  of  gigantic 
giraffes,  it  would  appear  that,  after  se- 
curing one  or  two  specimens,  he  left 
them  for  the  future  unmolested.  These 
rides  through  the  forest  and  jungle 
were  productive  of  serious  inconve- 
nience. The  woods  are  filled  with  a 
kind  of  thorn,  facetiously  called  the 
wait-a-bit,  the  prickles  of  which,  in 
shape,  sharpness,  and  strength,  bear 
a  striking  resemblance  to  fish-hooks. 
Considering  that  Mr  Gumming  usually 
rode  bare-armed,  and  in  the  kilt,  it 
will  surprise  no  one  to  learn  that  his 
epidermis  was  occasionally  ruffled,  and 
our  only  astonishment  is,  that  he 
should  have  persisted  so  long  in  ad- 
hering to  his  primitive  costume.  He 
fairly  confesses  the  inconvenience, 
telling  us  that  "  the  greater  part  of 
this  chase  led  through  bushes  of  the 
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wuit-a-bit  thorn  of  the  most  virulent 
description,  which  covered  my  legs 
and  nrins  with  blood  long  before  1  had 
killed  the  giraffe.  I  rode,  as  usual,  in 
the  kilt,  with  my  arms  bare  to  my 
shoulder.  It  was  Chapelpark  of  Ba- 
dcuoch's  old  gray  kilt,  but  in  this  chase 
it  received  a  deathblow,  from  which 
it  never  afterwards  recovered." 

At  Booby,  a  Bcchuana  kraal,  Mr 
( 'mmniiig  was  the  unconscious  instru- 
ment of  effecting  a  change  of  dynasty. 
The  chief,  who  possibly  followed  the 
northern  fashion  of  identifying  his  own 
name  with  that  of  his  estate,  and  who, 
at  all  events,  was  entitled  to  be  known 
as  Booby  of  that  Ilk,  had  driven  a 
little  trade  with  Mr  (Jumming.  I'n- 
fortunately,  however,  he  was  not  judi- 
cious in  the  selection  of  commodities, 
as  the  following  anecdote  will  show: — 

"  During  ray  visit  to  Booby,  I  obtained 
from  the  natives  some  interesting  speci- 
mens of  native  arms  and  oilier  curiosities, 
lor  which  they  required  gunpowder,  their 
chief  having  in  his  possession  one  or  two 
muskets.  When  the  chit-fund  his  men 
proceeded  to  use  my  powder,  they  missed 
all  they  fired  at  ;  the  Jtechuana  mode  of 
firing  being  to  withdraw  the  face  from  the 
gun,  from  a  natural  impulse  of  fear,  before 
drawing  the  trigger,  and  to  look  back 
over  the  left  shoulder  instead  of  at  the 
animal  they  expect  to  kill.  The  cause  of 
their  missing  they  at  once  ascribed  to  the 
powder,  which  they  affirmed  required 
medicine.  Accordingly,  the  chief  and 
all  the  long-headed  men  in  Booby  a?sem- 
bled  in  the  forum  ;  and,  having  placed 
the  unworthy  gunpowder  upon  a-  large 
karos.s,  they  all  sat  round  it,  and  com- 
menced a  variety  of  ceremonies  and  in- 
cantations, with  a  view  of  imparting  to  it 
that  power  which  they  considered  it  had 
lost.  At  length  some  wiseacre  among  the 
soothsayers  informed  the  king  that  the 
presence  of  fire  was  indispensable  on  the 
occasion.  Fire  was  accordingly  intro- 
duced along  with  the  other  medicines,  and 
a  censer  of  hot  embers  was  passed  fre- 
quently over  the  powder.  Suddenly, 
however,  an  unlucky  spark  sprung  from 
the  censer  into  the  heap  of  powder,  which, 
of  course,  instantly  exploded,  and,  the 
quantity  being  very  considerable,  the 
15ooby  me n  and  their  chief  were  blown 
heels  over  head  on  every  side — several  of 
the  party,  and  among  others  the  chief, 
being  so  severely  burned,  that  they  shortly 
died.  So  much  for  Bechuana  medicine." 

The  Bechuanas  seem  to  be  an  in- 
offensive but  uot  altogether  honest 
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race.  Mr  Gumming  was  far  too  suc- 
cessful a  hunter  to  be  permitted  to 
depart  easily,  as  his  disappearance, 
along  witli  hid  ritle,  would  manifestly 
tend  to  the  grievous  detriment  of  their 
flesh-pots.  Accordingly  they  left  no 
stratagem  untried  to  prevent  him  from 
proceeding  further ;  but  they  had  a 
wary  and  resolute  man  to  deal  with, 
and  the  possession  of  a  compass  ef- 
fectually battled  their  repeated  at- 
tempts to  mislead  him.  At  length, 
after  a  toilsome  journey  and  severe 
suHering  from  scarcity  of  water,  the 
dark  blue  mountains  of  Bamangwato 
loomed  upon  the  horizon.  Mr  Cam- 
ming is  probably  the  first  European 
who  has  ever  penetrated  so  far,  but 
in  these  days  of  commercial  enterprise 
we  may  calculate  with  confidence  that 
he  will  not  be  the  last.  The  news  of 
his  coming  was  speedily  bruited 
abroad,  and  obtained  him  a  gracious 
invitation  to  the  court  of  Sicomy, 
whose  sceptred  rule  the  Bakalahari 
tribes  obey.  This  monarch's  treasury 
was  particularly  rich  in  ivory,  there 
having  been  for  several  years  an  in- 
creasing accumulation  of  tusks.  These 
he  was  willing  to  dispose  of,  but  at  ex- 
orbitant rates,  demanding,  with  a  de- 
gree of  effrontery  which  is  almost 
incredible,  a  musket  in  exchange  for 
two  tusks  of  the  bull  elephant.  Well 
might  Mr  dimming  feel  indignant  at 
the  rapacity  of  this  Shylock  of  a 
savage  !  Each  case  of  muskets,  con- 
taining twenty,  had  cost  him  £16', 
"  whereas  the  value  of  the  ivory  I 
required  for  each  musket  was  upwards 
of  £:}(J,  being  about  :><>uO  per  cent, 
which,  I  am  informed,  is  reckoned 
among  mercantile  men  to  be  a  very 
fair  profit."  Opinions  differ  :  our  de- 
cided impression  being,  that  Mr  dim- 
ming was  victimised  by  the  autocrat. 

Mr  dimming,  however,  shortly 
wearied  of  the  monotonous  business 
of  barter,  and  determined  to  look  out 
for  ivory  in  person.  We  pass  over 
the  very  interesting  narrative  of  his 
first  encounter  with  a  female  elephant, 
in  the  course  of  which  he  received  a 
warning  of  the  danger  inseparable 
from  the  pursuit  of  the  most  power- 
ful of  living  animals.  We  prefer  ex- 
tracting the  graphic  account  of  his 
earliest  victory  over  a  patriarchal 
bull  :— 

"  In  a  few  minutes  one  of  those  who 
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had  gone  off  to  our  left  came  running 
breathless  to  say  that  he  had  seen  the 
mighty  game.  I  halted  for  a  minute, 
and  instructed  Isaac,  who  carried  the  big 
Dutch  rifle,  to  act  independently  of  me, 
while  Kleinboy  was  to  assist  me  in  the 
chase;  but,  as  usual,  when  the  row  be- 
gan, my  followers  thought  only  of  num- 
ber one.  I  bared  my  arms  to  the  shoul- 
der, and,  having  imbibed  a  draught  of 
aqua  pur  a  from  the  calibash  of  one  of  the 
spoorers,  I  grasped  my  trusty  two-grooved 
rifle,  and  told  my  guide  to  go  a-head. 
We  proceeded  silently  as  might  be  for  a 
few  hundred  yards,  following  the  guide, 
when  he  suddenly  pointed,  exclaiming 
"  Klow  ! "  and  before  us  stood  a  herd  of 
mighty  bull  elephants,  packed  together 
beneath  a  shady  grove  about  a  hundred 
and  fifty  yards  in  advance.  I  rode  slowly 
towards  them  ;  and  as  soon  as  they  ob- 
served me,  they  made  a  loud  rumbling 
noise,  and,  tossing  their  trunks,  wheeled 
right  about,  and  made  off  in  one  direc- 
tion, crushing  through  the  forest,  and 
leaving  a  cloud  of  dust  behind  them.  I 
was  accompanied  by  a  detachment  of  my 
dogs,  who  assisted  me  in  the  pursuit. 

"  The  distance  I  had  come,  and  the  diffi- 
culties I  had  undergone  to  behold  these  ele- 
phants, rose  fresh  before  me.  I  determined 
that,  on  this  occasion  at  least,  I  would  do 
my  duty,  and,  dashing  my  spurs  into  Sun- 
day's ribs,  I  was  very  soon  much  too 
close  in  their  rear  for  safety.  The  ele- 
phants now  made  an  inclination  to  my 
left,  whereby  I  obtained  a  good  view  of 
the  ivory.  The  herd  consisted  of  six 
bulls  :  four  of  them  were  full-grown  first- 
rate  elephants ;  the  other  two  were  fine 
fellows,  but  had  not  yet  arrived  at  ma- 
ture stature.  Of  the  four  old  fellows, 
two  had  much  finer  tusks  than  the  rest, 
and  for  a  few  seconds  I  was  undecided 
which  of  these  two  I  would  follow  ; 
when,  suddenly,  the  one  which  I  fancied 
had  the  stoutest  tusks  broke  from  his 
comrades,  and  I  at  once  felt  convinced 
that  he  was  the  patriarch  of  the  herd, 
and  followed  him  accordingly.  Cantering 
alongside,  I  was  about  to  fire,  when  he 
instantly  turned,  and,  uttering  a  trumpet 
so  strong  and  shrill  that  the  earth  seemed 
to  vibrate  beneath  my  feet,  he  charged 
furiously  after  me  for  several  hundred 
yards  in  a  direct  line,  not  altering  his 
course  in  the  slightest  degree  for  the 
trees  of  the  forest,  which  he  snapped  and 
overthrew  like  reeds  in  his  headlong 
career. 

"When  he  pulled  up  in  his  charge  I 
likewise  halted,  and  as  he  slowly  turned 
to  retreat  I  let  fly  at  his  shoulder,  Sun- 
day capering  and  prancing,  and  giving  me 
much  trouble.  On  receiving  the  ball  the 


elephant  shrugged  his  shoulder,  and  made 
off  at  a  free  majestic  walk.  This  shot 
brought  several  of  the  dogs  to  my  as- 
sistance, which  had  been  following  the 
other  elephants  ;  and  on  their  coming  up 
and  barking,  another  headlong  charge 
was  the  result,  accompanied  by  the  never- 
failing  trumpet  as  before.  In  his  charge 
he  passed  close  to  me,  when  I  saluted 
him  with  a  second  bullet  in  the  shoulder, 
of  which  he  did  not  take  the  slightest 
notice.  I  now  determined  not  to  fire 
again  until  I  could  make  a  steady  shot ; 
but  although  the  elephant  turned  re- 
peatedly, Sunday  invariably  disappointed 
me,  capering  so  that  it  was  impossible  to 
fire.  At  length  exasperated,  I  became 
reckless  of  the  danger,  and,  springing 
from  the  saddle,  I  approached  the  ele- 
phant under  cover  of  a  tree,  and  gave  him 
a  bullet  in  the  side  of  his  head,  when 
trumpeting  so  shrilly  that  the  forest 
trembled,  he  charged  among  the  dogs, 
from  whom  he  seemed  to  fancy  that  the 
blow  had  come  ;  after  which  he  took  up 
a  position  in  a  grove  of  thorns,  with  his 
head  towards  me.  I  walked  up  very  near, 
and,  as  he  was  in  the  act  of  charging,  I 
(being  in  those  days  under  wrong  im- 
pressions as  to  the  impracticability  of 
bringing  down  an  elephant  with  a  shot 
in  the  forehead)  stood  coolly  in  his  path 
until  he  was  within  fifteen  paces  of  me, 
and  let  drive  at  the  hollow  of  his  fore- 
head, in  the  vain  expectation  that  by  so 
doing  I  should  end  his  career.  The  shot 
only  served  to  increase  his  fury — an  effect 
which,  I  had  remarked,  shots  in  the  head 
invariably  produced  ;  and,  continuing  his 
charge  with  incredible  quickness  and  im- 
petuosity, he  all  but  terminated  my 
elephant-hunting  for  ever.  A  large  party 
of  the  Bechuanas,  who  had  come  up,  yelled 
out  instantaneously,  imagining  I  was 
killed,  for  the  elephant  was  at  one  mo- 
ment almost  on  the  top  of  me  :  I  how- 
ever escaped  by  my  activity,  and  by  dodg- 
ing round  the  bushy  trees.  As  the  ele- 
phant was  charging,  an  enormous  thorn 
ran  deep  into  the  sole  of  my  foot — 
the  old  Badenoch  brogues,  which  I  that 
day  sported,  being  worn  through  ;  and 
this  caused  me  severe  pain,  laming  me 
throughout  the  rest  of  the  conflict. 

"  The  elephant  held  on  through  the 
forest  at  a  sweeping  pace  ;  but  he  was 
hardly  out  of  sight  when  1  was  loaded 
and  in  the  saddle,  and  soon  once  more 
alongside.  About  this  time  I  heard  Isaac 
blazing  away  at  another  bull  ;  but  when 
the  elephant  charged,  his  cowardly  heart 
failed  him,  and  he  very  soon  made  his 
appearance  at  a  safe  distance  in  my  rear. 
My  elephant  kept  crashing  along  at  a 
steady  pace,  with  blood  streaming  from 
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his  wounds ;  the  dog«,  which  were  knocked 
up  with  fatigue  and  tlnr-t,  no  lunger 
barked  aruuud  liim,  but  hud  dropped 
astern.  It  was  long  before  I  again  tired, 
1  >r  I  was  afraid  to  dismount,  and  Sunday 
was  extremely  troublesome.  At  length 
I  fireil  sharp  rit;lit  and  left  from  the  sad- 
dle :  he  got  both  ball*  behind  the  shoul- 
der, and  made  a  long  charge  after  me, 
rumbling  and  trumpeting  as  before.  The 
whole  body  of  the  Hamangwato  men  had 
nowcoine  up,  and  were  following  a  short 
distance  behind  me.  Among  these  was 
Molly  eon,  who  volunteered  to  help  ;  and 
being  a  very  swift  and  active  fellow,  he 
rendered  me  important  service  by  hold- 
ing my  fidgelty  horse's  head  while  I  fired 
and  loaded.  1  then  fired  six  broadsides 
from  the  saddle,  the  elephant  charging 
almost  every  time,  and  pursuing  us  back 
to  the  main  body  in  our  rear,  who  fled 
in  all  directions  as  he  approached. 

"  The  sun  hnd  now  sunk  behind  the 
tops  of  the  trees  ;  it  would  soon  be  very 
dark,  and  the  elephant  did  not  seem 
much  distressed,  notwithstanding  all  he 
had  received.  1  recollected  that  my  time 
was  short,  therefore  at  once  resolved  to 
lire  no  more  from  the  saddle,  but  to  go 
close  up  to  him  and  fire  on  foot.  Riding 
up  to  him,  1  dismounted,  and,  approach- 
ing very  near,  I  gave  it  him  right  and 
left  in  the  side  of  the  head,  upon  which 
lie  made  a  long  and  determined  charge 
after  me  ;  but  I  was  now  very  reckless 
of  his  charges,  for  1  saw  that  he  could 
not  overtake  me;  and  in  a  twinkling  I 
was  loaded, and, again  approaching,!  fired 
sharp  right  and  left  behind  his  shoulder. 
Again  he  charged  with  a  terrific  trumpet, 
which  sent  Sunday  flying  through  the 
forest.  This  was  his  last  charge.  The 
wounds  which  he  had  received  began  to 
tell  on  his  constitution,  and  he  uow  stood 
at  bay  be>ide  a  thorny  tree,  with  the 
dogs  barking  around  him.  These,  re- 
freshed by  the  evening  breeze,  and  per- 
ceiving that  it  was  nearly  over  with  the 
elephant,  had  once  more  come  to  my  as- 
si>tanee.  Having  loaded,  I  drew  near, 
and  fired  right  and  left  at  his  forehead. 
On  receiving  these  shots,  instead  of  charg- 
ing, he  tossed  his  trunk  up  and  down, 
and  by  various  sounds  and  motions,  most 
gratifying  to  the  hungry  natives,  evinced 
that  his  demise  was  near.  Again  I 
loaded,  and  fired  my  last  shot  behind  his 
shoulder  ;  on  receiving  it,  he  turned 
round  the  bushy  tree  beside  which  he 
stood,  and  I  ran  round  to  give  him  the 
other  barrel,  but  the  mighty  old  monarch 
of  the  forest  needed  no  more  ;  before  I 
could  clear  the  bushy  tree  he  fell  heavily 
on  his  side,  and  his  spirit  had  fled.  My 
feelings  at  this  moment  can  only  be  un- 
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derstood  by  a  few  brother  Nimro<N,  who 
have  had  the  good  fortune  to  enjoy  a  si- 
milar encounter.  I  never  felt  so  gratified 
on  any  former  occasion  as  I  did  then." 

AVc  need  hardly  say  that  the  fall 
of  the  elephant  was  {(rooted  by  tho 
Bcch  lianas  with  their  most  approved 
substitute  for  cheering.  At  an  early 
hour  next  morning  they  were  at  work 
upon  the  carcase  with  their  assagais, 
leaving  little  reversion  fur  the  maws  of 
the  expectant  vultures.  We  admire 
the  sentiments  contained  in  a  note, 
which  ought  to  be  seriously  consider- 
ed by  those  who,  with  maudlin  sensi- 
bility, or  rather  an  affectation  of  it, 
dispute  the  right  of  any  man  to  enter 
into  a  regular  campaign  against  the 
wild  beasts  of  the  forest  or  the  desert. 
It  is  of  course  absurd  to  enter  into 
any  discussion  upon  a  point  which  re- 
solves itself  into  a  primary  law  of  na- 
ture; nevertheless,  in  our  days,  there 
are  critics  possessed  of  such  tender 
and  exquisite  feelings,  that,  even 
while  munching  their  cheese,  and  en- 
giilh'ng  at  each  mouthful  myriads  of 
unoffending  mites,  they  must  needs 
declaim  upon  the  horrid  inhumanity 
of  shooting  down  a  wild  elephant. 
They  expatiate  upon  the  pain  which 
the  animal  must  have  endured  from 
its  several  wounds,  and  denounce  the 
ferocity  of  the  huntsman  who  could 
be  savage  enough  to  maintain  so  pro- 
tracted a  contest.  Now  as  to  pain 
they  are  obviously  right.  Every  mut- 
ton-chop and  kidney  which  is  de- 
voured throughout  wide  Christendom, 
must  be  purchased  at  the  expense  of  a 
certain  amount  of  pain  ;  and  yet  no- 
body in  his  senses  has  ever  ventured 
to  maintain,  on  that  account,  that  it 
is  an  act  of  barbarity  to  curtail  the 
existence  of  a  sheep.  Is  it  Mr  Cum- 
ming's  fault  that  an  elephant  will 
carry  some  twenty  shots  before  he 
drops?  Do  these  benevolent  gentle- 
men suppose  that  the  excitement  of 
being  chased  by  a  charging  elephant 
is  so  great,  that  the  sportsman  will- 
ingly lingers  over  his  work  V  Or  do 
they  mean  to  say  that  the  finer  feel- 
ings generated  by  civilisation,  ought 
to  deter  every  one  from  taking  the 
life  of  a  meaner  animal  ?  If  so,  great 
joy  be  to  the  bugs,  and  a  jubilee  for 
the  lesser  vermin !  It  is  somewhat 
curious,  as  we  once  had  occasion  to 
show,  that  the  very  men  who  are  the 
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strongest  opponents  of  field-sports, 
are  at  the  same  time  the  most  deter- 
mined advocates  of  extermination. 
They  wish  to  abolish  the  process  of 
killing,  by  the  more  summary  one  of 
sweeping  from  the  face  of  the  earth 
whole  races  of  animated  beings.  They 
would  rather  that  the  hills  were  ut- 
terly devoid  of  grouse  and  deer,  than 
that  any  individual  should  be  tempted 
to  the  enormity  of  shooting  one  of 
these,  either  for  his  pastime  or  his  ap- 
petite. If  this  is  not  a  warring  against 
nature,  we  know  not  what  is.  Ivory 
is  a  marketable  commodity,  tolerably 
well  known  and  esteemed  in  the  fine 
arts  ;  and  it  is  just  possible  that  some 
of  our  amiable  objectors  have  applied 
to  the  dentist  for  artificial  grinders, 
which  had  their  pristine  growth  in 
the  jaws  of  the  hippopotamus.  Is 
there  any  thing  unlawful,  or  abhorrent 
to  the  finer  feelings  of  humanity,  in 
the  attempt  of  Mr  Gumming  to  bene- 
tit  himself  by  supplying  the  market 
with  these  commodities  ?  If  so,  hence- 
forward let  whales  go  free  without 
any  hazard  of  the  harpoon  ;  let  the 
Phoca  congregate  unmolested  upon 
our  shores ;  let  tallow  be  abolished, 
cod-liver  oil  unknown,  and  leather 
put  entirely  under  ban. 

For  our  part,  so  far  are  we  from 
Joining  in  any  such  condemnation, 
that  we  firmly  believe  Mr  Cumm ing's 
visit  to  these  remote  regions,  forms 
the  brightest  spot  in  the  memory  of 
many  a  poor  human  being,  but  too 
often  exposed  to  the  pangs  of  extreme 
.deprivation  ;  and  we  regard  him  as 
one  of  those  who  have  done  good  ser- 
vice to  the  cause  of  civilisation,  by 
offering  themselves  as  its  pioneers. 
The  following  is  his  own  senti- 
ment : — 

"  It  was  ever  to  me  a  source  of  great 
pleasure  to  reflect  that,  while  enriching 
myself  iu  following  my  favourite  pursuit 
of  elephant-hunting,  I  was  feeding  and 
making  happy  the  starving  families  of 
hundreds  of  the  Bechuana  and  Bakala- 
hari  tribes,  who  invariably  followed  my 
waggons,  and  assisted  me  in  my  hunting, 
in  numbers  varying  from  fifty  to  two 
hundred  at  a  time.  These  men  were 
often  accompanied  by  their  wives  and  fa- 
milies; and  when  an  elephant,  hippopota- 
mus, or  other  large  animal  was  slain,  all 
hands  repaired  to  the  spot,  when  every 
inch  of  the  animal  was  reduced  to  bil- 
iongue,  viz.  cut  into  very  narrow  strips, 
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and    hung   in  festoons  upou  poles, 
dried  in  the  sun." 

But  enough  of  this  digression.  In 
a  country  where  there  are  no  chop- 
houses,  and  where  pints  of  beer  are 
unattainable,  every  man  must  shift 
for  himself  in  the  best  possible  man- 
ner ;  and  we  presume  it  will  hardly 
be  maintained  that  the  range  of  dis- 
covery is  to  be  narrowed,  and  a  huge 
portion  of  the  globe  left  unexplored, 
merely  out  of  deference  to  the  delicate 
feelings  of  certain  journalists,  who 
would  be  sorely  puzzled  to  distinguish 
between  the  butt-end  and  the  muzzle 
of  a  rifle. 

We  shall  not  accompany  Mr  Gum- 
ming farther   in    his  pursuit  of  ele- 
phants, leaving  the  interesting  chap- 
ters relative  to  this  noblest  kind  of 
chase   for    the    gratification    of    our 
readers,  to  whom  we  cordially  recom- 
mend the  perusal  of  these  volumes. 
Ouce  and  again  he  fell  back  upon  the 
colony  to   deposit  his  sylvan  spoils, 
refit,    and    replenish    his    exhausted 
stores,  and  then  resolutely  returned 
to  the  far  hunting-grounds  in  quest  of 
new  adventure.     It   is   this  indomi- 
table spirit  of  enterprise  which  lends 
his  book  its  greatest  charm,  and  which 
distinguishes  it  from  any  other  of  the 
same  class  which  we  have  hitherto 
met   with.       The    moment   that  Mr 
Gumming  left  the  colony,  he  seems 
to  have  dismissed  from  his  mind  the 
whole  of  the  cares,   curiosities,  and 
anxious  thoughts  of  civilisation.  Once 
in  the  desert,  he  never  appears  to  have 
looked  beyond  it.     It  mattered  not  to 
him  what  was  the  progress  of  events 
in   the   other  hemisphere — who   was 
Minister — what  party  was  in  or  what 
part}'  out — we  even  venture  to  avow 
our  conviction  that  he  cared  not  to  con- 
sult a  Bechnana  conjuror  whether  Lord 
John  Russell  was  still  in  the  laud  of 
the  living.    Seated  at  his  breakfast  of 
ostrich  egg  and  sliced  elephant  trunk, 
he  required  no  perusal  of  the  Times 
to  give  zest  to  his  daily  meal ;  and  if 
ever  he  sighed  for  the  possession  of 
controversial  pamphlets,  it  must  have 
been  upon  occasion  when  wadding  was 
particularly  scarce.    In  short,  he  went 
about  his  work  in  the  best  possible 
frame  of  mind,  eschewing  all  distrac- 
tions as  unfavourable  to  the  accuracy  of 
his  aim,  and  occupy  inghimself  entirely, 
as  a  hunter  should,  with  his  quarry. 
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It  is  just  possible  that  some  scepti- 
cal  people,  whose  acquaintance  with 
savage  nature  is  derived  solely  from 
an  occasional  visit  (o  a  menagerie, 
may  venture  to  insinuate  tliat  some 
of  Mr  dimmmg's  pictures  b.-ar  the 
appearance  of  over-colouring.  He 
need  not  be  surprised  at  this.  From 
th.1  time  of  Hruce  to  tliat  of  Ilumbnldt, 
such  hints  liave  been  occasionally 
thrown  ent  ;  and,  indeed,  we  presume 
that  every  home  .sportsman  has  had 
experience  of  simibir  unbelievers.  For 
o'ir  own  part  we  grieve,  to  say,  tliat 
w:,nt  of  faith  as  well  as  reverence  has 
been  frequently  testified  by  audiences 
during  the  detail  of  our  own  exploits. 
Should  it  happen  that  we  h-ive  mado 
n  better  bag,  or  killed  a  larger  ti.-h 
th.in  usual,  our  simple  statement  of 
these  facts,  made  in  the  most  unva'int- 
ing  and  straight-forward  manner,  is 
too  often  accompanied  by  a  running 
commentary  of  facet  ion-*  wink-;  and 
suppressed  coughs,  the  import  of  u  hich 
we-  divine,  whilst  we  treat  them  with 
consummate  scorn.  Our  comfort  K 
th:it  such  marks  of  incredulity  invari- 
ably proceed  from  blockheads  utterly 
unversed  in  the  mysteries  either  of 
wood  or  water  craft ;  for  it  seems  to 
be  a  general  rule,  that  men  are  most 
disposed  to  be  critical  upon  those 
subjects  of  which,  in  reality,  they 
know  the  least.  .More  fortunate  than 
many  other  travellers,  Mr  dimming 
has  his  trophies  to  show  ;  but,  even 
were  it  otherwise,  what  right,  we  nsk, 
lia-i  a  Cockney  to  challenge  the 
authenticity  of  the  feats  of  a  strong 
and  adventurous  young  man,  who  for 
five  long  years  was  a  wanderer  in  the 
African  wilderness?  That  Mr  Cum- 
ming  acquired— for  his  narrative 
shows  that  it  was  so— greater  lirm- 
r.essof  nerve,  coolness,  and  experience 
than  he  possessed  before,  in  conse- 
quence of  his  numerous  encounters 
with  the  most  formidable  of  savage 
creatures,  is  nothing  more  than  the 
result  of  practice  when  added  to  na- 
tive intrepidity  :  and  what  he  tells  us 
in  these  volumes  is  another  proof  of 
the  exaggeration  which  has  long  pre- 
vailed as  to  the  courage,  if  not  the 
ferocity,  even  of  the  king  of  beasts. 
That  the  tiger  is  at  best  a  cowardly 
animal  has  often  been  asserted  by  the 
most  skilful  hunters  of  Hindostan.  M^ 
dimming  does  not  stigmatise  the 
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lion  with  want  of  absolute  courage; 
but  he  shows  that  a  well-armed  man, 
properly  equipped  and  supported,  need 
not  shrink  from  the  contest,  provided 
he  has  that  firmness  and  self-posses- 
sion which  are  indispensable  for  suc- 
cess in  every  kind  of  combat.  \\  V 
ad\i-e  no  one  who  is  liable  to  sudden 
panics,  or  to  impulses  of  the  snurt-t/m'- 
/iint  description,  to  engage,  in  this 
particular  species  of  sport.  A  steady 
front  is  as  indispensable  as  a  steady 
aim  ;  and  woe  betide  the  individual 
who,  on  such  an  occasion,  betakes 
himself  to  his  heels,  and  exposes  his 
rear  to  the  enemy!  It  is  one  thing 
to  keep  out  of  mischief,  and  another 
to  bear  yourself  boldly  when  in  for  it. 
Here,  as  in  other  cases,  it  is  the  be.-t 
policy  to  look  danger  broadly  in  the 
face.  There  may  have  been  great 
ra.-lmess  in  some  of  Mr  dimming'* 
exploits-  though,  in  absence  of  Jill 
similar  experience,  we  have  not  the 
presumption  to  say  so — but  we  are 
hound  to  decl-ire,  that  in  no  one  in- 
stanco  can  we  perceive  the  slightest 
trace  of  exaggeration  or  undue  colour- 
ing in  his  narrative. 

True,  his  sport  was  of  a  kind  mo-f 
peculiar,  and,  so  far  as  w»-  know, 
never  equalled  in  «ucce.-s.  l»ut  then, 
where  do  we  find  an  instance  of 
another  man  devoting  himself  to  th;'f 
pursuit  with  so  much  ardour  aiid 
energy,  and  with  such  excellent  pre- 
vious training,  in  a  country  similarly 
favoured  ?  Accounts,  indeed,  have 
reached  us  from  Ceylon  of  elephant 
shooting  nearly  as  successful  as  that 
described  by  Mr  dimming  ;  hut  that 
magnificent  island  does  not  atl'ord  the 
same  variety  in  the  chase  which  di<- 
tinguishes  Southern  Africa.  From  tl.e 
most  ancient  times,  Africa  has  ranked 
pre-eminent  for  the  marvellous  abun- 
dance of  its  animals.  From  that 
country  came  the  uncouth  creatures, 
so  strangely  figured  on  antique  coins, 
which  adorned  the  consular  and  im- 
perial shows  of  Home  ;  and  through- 
tint  the  Middle  Ages,  it  was  referred  to 
as  the  nursery  of  monsters,  long  since, 
extinct,  to  the  imagination  of  till  who 
have  not  received  their  education  in 
the  College  of  Heralds.  Even  yet 
there  is  ample  scope  for  fancy.  Such 
a  vast  tract  of  Central  Africa  lies  un- 
explored, that  we  know  not  what 
wondrous  stores  of  new  physical 
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knowledge  arc  still  bound  up,  and 
concealed  from  the  eye  of  science  ; 
nor  is  it  altogether  impossible  that 
ancient  fable  may  hereafter  be  recog- 
nised as  truth.  But  with  such  specu- 
lations as  these  we  have  at  present 
little  concern.  Deeply  as  Mr  dim- 
ming has  penetrated  into  the  southern 
wilds  of  that  great  and  mysterious 
continent,  he  yet  only  occupies  the 
margin  of  a  field  of  new  discovery. 
But,  so  far,  he  has  done  good  service  to 
the  cause  of  natural  history.  What 
heretofore  was  obscure,  he  has  made 
plain  ;  and  that  not  by  cursory  obser- 
vation, but  by  great  and  assiduous 
labour,  such  as  few  men  could  have 
undertaken,  even  supposing  that  the 
energy  and  the  will  could  have  been 
found  combined  in  these  few.  And, 
therefore,  we  think  that  these  African 
sketches  of  his  will  possess  a  more 
lasting  value  than  can  be  attached  to 
most  works  professing  to  treat  of  the 
noble  science  of  the  chase.  They 
differ  altogether  from  the  usual  thy 
details  of  the  naturalists,  who,  in  nine 
cases  out  of  ten,  were  compelled  to 
give  the  legends  which  they  heard 
from  natives,  instead  of  narrating  the 
results  of  their  own  practical  expe- 
rience. Few  naturalists  are  devoted 
and  accomplished  sportsmen.  Mr 
Gumming  may  not  be,  in  the  strict 
academical  sense  of  the  word,  an 
accomplished  naturalist,  but  he  has 
brought  back  material  enough  for  a 
dozen  zoologists  to  study. 

Let  us  now  take  a  moonlight  pic- 
ture. "  Watching  the  water "  in 
Africa,  is  somewhat  different  from  the 
process  of  "  burning  the  water  "  in 
Scotland ;  but  it  is  a  very  deadly 
method  of  securing  game.  All  night 
the  desert  is  astir.  The  wild  beasts 
rouse  themselves  from  their  lairs,  and 
forsake  their  fastnesses  to  prowl  about 
in  search  of  prey,  and  afterwards  to 
slake  their  thirst  in  the  cool  waters  of 
the  fountain.  Near  the  margin  of 
one  of  these  Mr  Gumming  had  exca- 
vated his  ambuscade. 

"  On  the  afternoon  of  the  4th,  I  deep- 
ened my  hole,  and  watched  the  water. 
As  the  sun  went  down,  two  graceful 
springboks  and  a  herd  of  pallah  came  and 
drank,  when  I  shot  the  best  pallah  in  the 
troop.  At  night  I  watched  the  water  with 
Kleinboy  :  very  soon  a  cow  black  rhino- 
ceros came  and  drank,  and  got  off  for  the 


present  with  two  balls  in  her.  A  little 
afterwards,  two  black  rhinoceroses  and 
two  white  ones  came  to  the  water-side. 
We  both  fired  together  at  the  finest  of 
the  two  black  rhinoceroses;  she  ran  three 
hundred  yards  and  fell  dead.  Soon  after 
this  the  other  black  rhinoceros  came  up 
again,  and  stood  at  the  water-side;  I  gave 
her  one  ball  upon  the  shoulder;  she  ran  a 
hundred  yards  and  fell  dead.  In  half- 
an-hour  a  third  old  borele  appeared,  and, 
having  inspected  the  two  dead  ones,  he 
came  up  to  the  water-side.  We  fired 
together  ;  he  ran  two  hundred  yards, 
and  fell  dead.  I  felt  satisfied  with  our 
success,  and  gave  it  up  for  the  night. 

"  By  the  following  evening  the  natives 
had  cleared  away  the  greater  part  of  two 
of  the  rhinoceroses  which  lay  right  in 
the  way  of  the  game  approaching  the 
water.  I,  however,  enforced  their  leav- 
ing the  third  rhinoceros,  which  had  fallen 
on  the  bare  rising  ground,  almost  oppo- 
site to  my  hiding-place,  in  the  hope  of 
attracting  a  lion,  as  I  intended  to  watch 
the  water  at  night.  Soon  after  the  twi- 
light had  died  away,  I  went  down  to  my 
hole  with  Kleinboy  and  two  natives,  who 
lay  concealed  in  another  hole,  with  Wolf 
and  Boxer  ready  to  slip,  in  the  event  of 
wounding  a  lion. 

"  On  reaching  the  water,  I  looked 
towards  the  carcase  of  the  rhinoceros, 
and,  to  my  astonishment,  I  beheld  the 
ground  alive  with  large  creatures,  as 
though  a  troop  of  zebras  were  approach- 
ing the  fountain  to  drink.  Kleiuboy 
remarked  to  me  that  a  troop  of  zebras 
were  standing  on  the  height.  I  answered, 
"  Yes  ;  "  but  I  knew  very  well  that 
zebras  would  not  be  capering  around  the 
carcase  of  a  rhinoceros.  1  quickly  ar- 
ranged my  blankets,  pillow,  and  guns  in 
the  hole,  and  then  lay  down  to  feast  my 
eyes  on  the  interesting  sight  before  me. 
It  was  bright  moonlight,  as  clear  as  I 
need  wish,  and  within  one  night  of  being 
full  moon.  There  were  six  large  lions, 
about  twelve  or  fifteen  hyenas,  and  from 
twenty  to  thirty  jackals,  feasting  on  and 
around  the  carcases  of  the  three  rhino- 
ceroses. The  lions  feasted  peacefully, 
but  the  hyenas  and  jackals  fought  over 
every  mouthful,  and  chased, one  another 
round  and  round  the  carcases,  growling, 
laughing,  screeching,  chattering,  and 
howling  without  any  intermission.  The 
hyenas  did  not  seem  afraid  of  the  lions, 
although  they  always  gave  way  before 
them ;  for  I  observed  that  they  followed 
them  in  the  most  disrespectful  manner, 
and  stood  laughing,  one  or  two  on  either 
side,  when  any  lions  came  after  their 
comrades  to  examine  pieces  of  skin  or 
bones  which  they  were  dragging  away. 
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I  had  lain  watching  this  banquet  for 
about  three  hours,  in  the  strong  hope 
that,  when  the  lions  had  feasted,  they 
would  come  and  drink.  Two  black  and 
two  white  rhinoceroses  had  made  their 
appearance,  but,  seared  by  the  (smell  of 
the  Mood,  they  had  made  off. 

41  At  length  the  lions  seemed  satisfied. 
They  all  walked  about  with  their  heads 
up,  and  seemed  to  be  thinking  about  the 
water  ;  and.  in  two  minutes,  one  of  them 
turned  his  face  towards  me,  and  came  on; 
he  was  immediately  followed  by  a  second 
lion,  and  in  half  a  minute  by  the  remain- 
ing four.  It  was  a  decided  and  general 
move;  they  were  all  coming  to  drink  right 
bang  in  my  face,  within  fifteen  yards  of 
me. 

"  I  charged  the  unfortunate,  pale,  and 
panting  Kleinboy  to  convert  himself  into 
a  stone;  and  knowing,  from  old  spoor, 
exactly  where  they  would  drink,  I  cocked 
my  left  barrel,  and  placed  myself  and 
gun  in  position.  The  six  lions  came 
steadily  on  along  the  stony  ridge,  until 
within  sixty  yards  of  me,  when  they 
halted  for  a  minute  to  reconnoitre.  One 
of  them  stretched  out  his  massive  arms 
upon  the  rock,  and  lay  down;  the  others 
then  came  on,  and  he  rose  and  brought 
up  the  rear.  They  walked,  as  I  had 
anticipated,  to  the  old  drinking-ploce,  and 
three  of  them  had  put  down  their  heads 
and  were  lapping  the  water  loudly,  when 
Kleinboy  thought  it  necessary  to  shove 
up  his  ugly  head.  1  turned  my  head 
slowly  to  rebuke  him,  and  again  turning 
to  the  lions  1  found  myself  discovered. 

"  An  old  lioness,  who  seemed  to  take 
the  lead,  had  detected  me,  and  with  her 
head  high,  and  her  eyes  fixed  full  upon  me, 
she  was  coming  slowly  round  the  corner 
of  the  little  vley,  to  cultivate  further  my 
acquaintance  !  This  unfortunate  coinci- 
dence put  a  stop  at  once  to  all  further 
contemplation.  I  thought,  in  my  ha:-te, 
that  it  was  perhaps  most  prudent  to 
shoot  this  lioness,  especially  as  none  of 
the  others  had  noticed  me.  I  accord- 
ingly moved  my  arm,  and  covered  her  ; 
she  saw  me  move,  and  halted,  exposing 
a  full  broadside.  I  fired  ;  the  ball 
entered  one  shoulder,  and  passed  out 
Kchiud  the  other.  She  bounded  forward 
with  repeated  growls,  and  wa.s  followed 
by  her  five  comrades,  all  enveloped  in  a 
cloud  of  dust  ;  nor  did  they  stop  until 
they  had  reached  the  cover  behind  me, 
except  one  old  gentleman,  who  halted 
and  looked  back  for  a  few  seconds, 
when  1  fired,  but  the  ball  went  high.  I 
listened  anxiously  for  some  sound  to 
denote  the  approaching  end  of  the 
lioness  ;  nor  listened  in  vain.  I  heard  her 
growling  and  stationary,  as  if  dying.  In 
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one  minute  her  comrade  crossed  the 
vley  a  little  below  me,  and  made  toward* 
the  rhinoceros.  I  then  slipped  Wolf  and 
lloxer  on  her  scent,  and,  following  them 
into  the  cover,  I  found  her  lying  dead 
within  twenty  yards  of  where  the  old 
lion  had  lain  two  nights  before.  This 
was  a  fine  old  lioness,  with  perfect 
teeth,  and  was  certainly  a  noble  pri/.e  ; 
but  1  felt  dissatisfied  at  not  having 
rather  shot  a  lion,  which  1  had  most  cer- 
tainly done  if  my  Hottentot  had  not 
destroyed  my  contemplation." 

We  have  said  that  a  strong,  intre- 
pid, and  well-armed  man  may  con- 
sider himself  a  match  fur  the  lion ; 
but  there  are  times  when  even  the 
bravest  may  be  taken  at  disadvan- 
tage. It  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
the  lion,  having  once  tasted  human 
flesh,  loses  that  instinctive  awe  of 
man  which  every  savage  creature 
seems  to  feel  in  a  greater  or  less 
degree,  and  becomes  ravenous  for  the 
horrid  banquet.  Of  this  Mr  Cum- 
ming's  narrative  affords  us  a  melan- 
choly instance.  On  one  occasion, 
when  they  were  encamped  near  a, 
Bakulahari  village,  a  monstrous  lion, 
who  had  watched  his  opportunity, 
sprang  upon  one  of  the  Hottentots, 
whilst  lying  by  the  fire,  in  the 
midst  of  his  comrades,  dragged  him 
into  the  neighbouring  bush,  and 
deliberately  devoured  him.  Next 
day  Mr  dimming  avenged  his  fol- 
lower ;  but  the  recollection  of  this 
appalling  sight  haunted  him  for  a 
long  time  afterwards,  and  contributed, 
more  than  sickness,  to  shake  his 
nerves,  and  depress  his  adventurous 
spirit.  At  another  time,  our  author 
was  in  great  danger  of  a  similar 
fate,  his  position  being  not  less  peril- 
ous than  when  he  was  exposed  to 
the  view  of  the  wounded  lioness.  He. 
had  been  shooting  buffalo  from  a 
cover,  by  the  side  of  a  remote 
stream : — 

"  In  a  few  minutes  all  the  other  buf- 
faloes made  off,  and  the  sound  of  teeth 
tearing  at  the  flesh  was  heard  imme- 
diately. 

"  I  fancied  it  was  the  hyenas,  and  fired 
a  shot  to  scare  them  from  the  flesh.  All 
was  still;  and  being  anxious  to  inspect 
the  heads  of  the  buffaloes,  1  went  boldly 
forward,  taking  the  native  who  accompa- 
nied me  along  with  me.  We  were  within 
about  five  yards  of  the  nearest  buffalo, 
when  I  observed  a  vellow  mass  Kin;; 
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alongside  of  him,  and  at  the  same  instant 
a  lion  gave  a  deep  growl.  I  thought  it 
was  all  over  with  me.  The  native  shouted 
'  Tao,'  and,  springing  away,  instantly 
commenced  blowing  shrilly  through  a 
charmed  piece  of  bone  which  he  wore  on 
his  necklace.  I  retreated  to  the  native, 
and  we  knelt  down.  The  lion  continued 
his  meal,  tearing  away  at  the  buffalo,  and 
growling  at  his  wife  and  family,  whom  I 
found,  next  day,  by  the  spoor,  had  accom- 
panied him.  Knowing  that  he  would  not 
molest  me,  I  left  him  alone.  I*  proposed 
to  the  native  to  go  to  our  hole  and  lie 
down,  but  he  would  not  hear  of  it,  and 
entreated  me  to  fire  at  the  lion.  I  fired 
three  different  shots  where  I  thought  I 
saw  him,  but  without  any  effect  ;  he 
would  not  so  much  as  for  a  moment  cease 
munching  my  buffalo.  I  then  proceeded 
to  lie  down,  and  was  soon  asleep,  the  na- 
tive keeping  watch  over  our  destinies. 
Some  time  after  midnight  other  lions  were 
"heard  coining  on  from  other  airts,  and  my 
old  friend  commenced  roaring  so  loudly, 
that  the  native  thought  it  proper  to  awake 
me. 

"  The  first  old  lion  now  wanted  to 
drink,  and  held  right  away  for  the  two 
unfortunate  steeds,  roaring  terribly.  I  felt 
rather  alarmed  for  their  safety,  but, 
trusting  that  the  lion  had  flesh  enough 
for  one  night,  I  lay  still,  and  listened  with 
an  attentive  ear.  In  a  few  minutes,  to 
my  utter  horror,  I  heard  him  spring  upon 
one  of  the  steeds  with  an  angry  growl, 
and  dash  him  to  the  earth  :  the  steed  gave 
.1  slight  groan,  and  all  was  still.  I  lis- 
tened to  hear  the  sound  of  teeth,  but  all 
continued  still.  Soon  after  this  '  Tao ' 
was  once  more  to  be  heard  munching  the 
buffalo.  In  a  few  minutes  he  came  for- 
ward and  stood  on  the  bank  close  above 
us,  and  roared  most  terribly, — walking 
up  and  down,  as  if  meditating  some  mis- 
chief. I  now  thought  it  high  time  to 
make  a  fire,  and,  quickly  collecting  some 
dry  reeds  and  little  sticks,  in  half  a  mi- 
nute we  had  a  cheerful  blaze.  The  lion, 
which  had  not  yet  got  our  wind,  came 
forward  at  once  to  find  out  what  the 
deuce  was  up  ;  but,  not  seeing  to  his  en- 
tire satisfaction  from  the  top  of  the  bank, 
he  was  proceeding  to  descend  by  a  game 


path  into  the  river-bed,  within  a  few 
yards  of  us.  I  happened  at  the  very  mo- 
ment to  go  to  this  spot  to  fetch  some 
wood,  and,  being  entirely  concealed  from 
the  lion's  view  above,  by  the  intervening 
high  reeds,  we  actually  met  face  to  face  ! 
"  The  first  notice  I  got  was  his  sudden 
spring  to  one  side,  accompanied  by  re- 
peated angry  growls,  whilst  I  involun- 
tarily made  a  convulsive  spring  back- 
wards, at  the  same  time  giving  a  fearful 
shriek,  such  as  I  never  before  remember 
uttering.  I  fancied  just  as  he  growled  that 
he  was  coming  upon  me.  We  now  heaped 
on  more  wood,  and  kept  up  a  very  strong 
fire  until  the  day  dawned,  the  lions  feast- 
ing beside  us  all  the  time,  notwithstand- 
ing the  remonstrances  of  the  little  native, 
who,  with  a  true  Bechuana  spirit,  la- 
menting the  loss  of  so  much  good  flesh, 
kept  constantly  shouting  and  pelting  them 
with  flaming  brands." 

We  must  now  take  leave  of  our 
author,  rather  reluctantly ;  for,  did 
our  space  permit,  we  would  willingly 
follow  him  to  the  Limpopo,  the  rarest 
river  in  the  world  for  the  huge  and 
unwieldy  hippopotamus.  But  we 
think  we  have  said  and  extracted 
enough  to  explain  to  the  reader  the 
true  character  of  this  remarkable 
record  of  enterprise.  As  a  literary 
work  it  wants  polish.  Mr  Cum- 
ming's  hand  is  far  more  familiar  with 
the  rifle  than  the  pen;  and  we  also 
regret  the  absence  of  those  minute 
and  delicate  descriptions  of  outward 
nature,  and  the  almost  poetical 
sketches,  which  lend  such  a  peculiar 
charm  to  the  volumes  of  Mr  St  John 
and  the  Stuarts.  There  is  also  some- 
what too  much  of  sameness  and  repe- 
tition. Even  in  a  sporting  volume  it 
is  expedient  to  select  a  few  salient 
points  for  amplification  and  detail, 
and  to  deal  more  generally  with  the 
rest  of  the  narrative.  Nevertheless 
the  book  is  a  very  remarkable  one, 
and  will  entitle  its  author  to  be 
ranked  as  an  explorer  as  well  as  a 
sportsman. 


Printed  l>y  William  Blackwood  fy  Sons,  Edinburgh. 
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SCKNK,  Tin  J lull  in  I 'ncle  Roland's 
1'oirer  —  TIMK.  .Mij/it  —  SF.ASOX, 
Winter. 

Mr  Caxton  is  seated  before  :i 
great  geographical  globe,  which  he 
is  turning  round  leisurely,  and  "  for 
his  own  recreation,"  as,  according 
to  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  a  philo- 
sopher should  turn  round  the  orb,  of 
which  that  globe  professes  to  be  the 
representation  and  effigies.  My  mo- 
ther having  just  adorned  a  very  small 
frock  with  a  very  smart  braid,  is  hold- 
ing it  out  at  arm's-lcngth,  the  more  to 
admire  the  cfl'ect.  Blanche,  though 
leaning  both  hands  on  my  mother's 
shoulder,  is  not  regarding  the  frock, 
but  glances  towards  I'ISISTKATTS. 
who,  seated  near  the  tire.  leaning  back 
in  his  chair,  and  his  head  bent  over 
his  breast,  seems  in  a  very  bad  hu- 
mour. Uncle  Roland,  who  has  be- 
rome  a  great  novel  reader,  is  deep  in 
t  lie  mysteries  of  some  fascinatingThird 
Volume.  Mr  Squills  has  brought  Tin 
Times  in  his  pocket  for  his  own  special 
profit  and  delectation,  and  is  now 
bending  his  brows  over  "  the  state  of 
the  money  market,'1  in  great  doubt 
whether  railway  shares  can  possibly 
fall  lower.  For  Mr  Squills,  happy 
man  !  has  large  savings,  and  does  not 
know  what  to  do  with  his  money;  or, 
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to  use  his  own  phrase,  "  how  to  buy  in 
at  the  cheapest,  in  order  to  sell  out  at 
the  dearest." 

MK  CAXTON,  musingly. — "  Jt  must 
have  been  a  monstrous  long  journey. 
It  would  be  somewhere  hereabouts, 
1  take  it,  that  they  would  split  off." 

My  MOTHKK,  mechanically,  and  in 
order  to  show  Austin  that  she  paid 
him  the  compliment  of  attending  to 
his  remarks — "  Who  split  off,  my 
dear?" 

u  Bless  me,  Kitty,"  said  my  father, 
in  great  admiration,  "  you  ask  just 
the  question  which  it  is  most  diflicult 
to  answer.  An  ingenious  speculator 
on  races  contends  that  the  Danes, 
whose  descendants  make  the  chief 
part  of  our  northern  population,  (and 
indeed,  if  his  hypothesis  could  be  cor- 
rect, we  must  suppose  all  the  an- 
cient worshippers  of  Odin,)  are  of  the 
same  origin  as  the  Etrurians.  And 
why,  Kitty — I  just  ask  you,  why?  " 

My  mother  shook  her  head  thought- 
fully, and  turned  the  frock  to  the  other 
side  of  the  light. 

41  Because,  forsooth,"  cried  my  fa- 
ther, exploding — il  because  the  Etru- 
rians called  their  gods  '  the  yKsar,' 
and  the  Scandinavians  called  theirs 
the  ^sir,  or  A»er !  And  where  do 
you  think  he  puts  their  cradle?  " 
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"Cradle  ! "  said  my  mother,  dream- 
ily— "  it  must  be  in  the  nursery." 

MR  CAXTON. — "  Exactly — in  the 
nursery  of  the  human  race — just  here," 
and  my  father  pointed  to  the  globe  ; 
"bounded,  you  see,  by  the  River 
Halys,  and  in  that  region  which, 
taking  its  name  from  Ees  or  As,  (a 
word  designating  light  or  fire,)  has 
been  immemorially  called  Asia.  Now, 
Kitty,  from  Ees  or  As  our  ethnologi- 
cal speculator  would  derive  not  only 
Asia,  the  land,  but  ^Esar  or  Aser,  its 
primitive  inhabitants.  Hence  lie  sup- 
poses the  origin  of  the  Etrurians  and 
the  Scandinavians.  But,  if  we  give 
him  so  much,  we  must  give  him  more, 
and  deduce  from  the  same  origin  the 
Es  of  the  Celt  and  the  Ized  of  the 
Persian,  and — what  will  be  of  more 
use  to  him,  I  dare  say,  poor  man, 
than  all  the  rest  put  together — the 
2Es  of  the  Romans,  that  is,  the  God 
of  Copper-Money — a  very  powerful 
household  god  he  is  to  this  day  !  " 

My  mother  looked  musingly  at  her 
frock,  as  if  she  were  taking  my 
father's  proposition  into  serious  con- 
sideration. 

"  So,  perhaps,"  resumed  my  father, 
"  and  not  unconformably  with  sacred 
records,  from  one  great  parent  horde 
came  all  these  various  tribes,  carry- 
ing with  them  the  name  of  their  be- 
loved Asia  ;  and  whether  they  wan- 
dered north,  south,  or  west,  exalting 
their  own  emphatic  designation  of 
'  Children  of  the  Land  of  Light'  into 
the  title  of  gods.  And  to  think, 
(added  Mr  Caxton  pathetically,  gaz- 
ing upon  that  speck  in  the  globe  on 
which  his  forefinger  rested,) — to  think 
how  little  they  changed  for  the  better 
when  they  got  to  the  Don,  or  en- 
tangled their  rafts  amidst  the  icebergs 
of  the  Baltic — so  comfortably  off  as 
they  were  here,  if  they  could  but 
have  stayed  quiet !" 

"  And  why  the  deuce  could  not 
they  ?  "  asked  Mr  Squills. 

"  Pressure  of  population,  and  not 
enough  to  live  upon,  I  suppose,"  said 
my  father. 

PISISTRATUS,  sulkily. — "  More  pro- 
bably they  did  away  with  the  Corn 
Laws,  sir." 

"  Papae!"  quoth  my  father,  "  that 
throws  anew  light  on  the  subject." 

PISISTRATUS,  full  of  his  grievances, 
and  not  caring  three  straws  about 


the  origin  of  the  Scandinavians, 
— "  I  know  that  if  we  are  to  lose 
£500  every  year  on  a  farm  which  we 
hold  rent-free,  and  which  the  best 
judges  allow  to  be  a  perfect  model 
for  the  whole  county,  we  had  better 
make  haste  and  turn  vEsar  or  Aser, 
or  whatever  you  call  them,  and 
fix  a  settlement  on  the  property  of 
other  nations,  otherwise  I  suspect 
our  probable  settlement  will  be  on. 
the  parish." 

Mu  SQUILLS,  who,  it  must  be 
remembered,  is  an  enthusiastic  Free- 
trader.— "  You  have  only  got  to  put 
more  capital  on  the  land." 

PISISTRATUS.—"  Well,  Mr  Squills, 
as  you  think  so  well  of  that  invest- 
ment, put  your  capital  on  it.  I  pro- 
mise that  you  shall  have  every  shil- 
ling of  profit." 

MR  SQUILLS,  hastily  retreating  be- 
hind The  Times. — "  I  don't  think  the 
Great  Western  can  fall  any  lower  ; 
though  it  is  hazardous — I  can  but 
venture  a  few  hundreds — " 

PISISTRATUS.  — "  On  our  land, 
Squills  ?  Thank  you." 

MR   SQUILLS. — "    No,    no — any- 
thingbut  that — on  the  Great  Western." 
Pisistratus     relapses    into    gloom. 
Blanche  steals  up  coaxingly,  and  gets 
snubbed  for  her  pains. 
A  pause. 

MR  CAXTON. — "  There  are  two 
golden  rules  of  life  ;  one  relates  to  the 
mind,  and  the  other  to  the  pockets. 
The  first  is — If  our  thoughts  get  into 
alow,  nervous,  aguish  condition,  we 
should  make  them  change  the  air ; 
the  second  is  comprised  in  the  pro- 
verb, '  it  is  good  to  have  two  strings 
to  one's  bow.'  Therefore,  Pisistratus, 
I  tell  you  what  you  must  do — Write 
a  Book !  " 

PISISTRATUS. — "  Write  a  Book  !  — 
Against  the  abolition  of  the  Corn 
Laws?  Faith,  sir,  the  mischief's 
done.  It  takes  a  much  better  pen 
than  mine  to  write  down  an  Act  of 
Parliament." 

MR  CAXTON.  — "  I  only  said, 
1  Write  a  Book.'  All  the  rest  is  the 
addition  of  your  own  headlong  ima- 
gination." 

PISISTRATUS,  with  the  recollection 

of  The  Great  Book  rising  before  him. 

— "  Indeed,  sir,  I  should  think  that 

that  would  just  finish  us!" 

MR  CAXTON,  not  seeming  to  heed 
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cal,  novels  religious,  novels  histori- 
cal, novels  descriptive  of  India,  the 
Colonies,  Ancient  Koine,  and  the 
Egyptian  Pyramids  From  what  bird, 
wild  eagle,  or  barn-door  fowl,  can  I 
'  1'liick  one  unwearied  plume  from  Fancy's 
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the  interruption. — u  A  book  that  will 
soil !  A  book  that  will  prop  up  the 
fall  of  prices !  A  book  that  will  dis- 
tract your  mind  from  its  dismal  ap- 
prehensions, and  restore  your  affec- 
tion to  your  species,  and  your  hopes 
in  the  ultimate  triumph  of  sound 
principles — by  the  sight  of  a  favour- 
able balance  at  the  end  of  the  yearly 
accounts.  It  is  astonishing  what  a 
difference  that  little  circumstance 
makes  in  our  views  of  things  in  gene- 
ral. I  remember  when  the  bank  in 
which  Squills  had  incautiously  left 
illAM.i  broke,  one  remarkably  healthy 
year,  that  lie  became  a  great  alarmist, 
and  said  that  the  country  was  on  the 
verge  of  ruin  ;  whereas  yon  see  now, 
when,  thanks  to  a  long  succession  of 
sickly  seasons,  he  has  a  surplus  capi- 
tal to  risk  in  the  Great  Western — 
he  is  firmly  persuaded  that  England 
was  never  in  so  prosperous  a  con- 
dition." 

MR  Syfii.i.s,  rather  sullenly. — 
"  Pooh,  pooh." 

Mu  CAXTON. — "  Write  a  book,  my 
son — write  a  book.  Need  I  tell  yon 
that  Money  or  Moneta,  according  to 
llyginus,  was  the  mother  of  the 
Muses  ?  Write  a  book." 

UI.ANCHK  and  my  Morirr.R,  in  full 
chorus. — "  Oh  ye.?,  Sisty — a  book — 
a  book  !  you  must  write  a  book." 

"  I  am  sure,"  quoth  my  I'ncle  Ro- 
land, slamming  down  the  volume  he 
had  just  concluded,  "he  could  write 
a  devilish  deal  better  book  than  this; 
and  how  I  come  to  read  such  trash, 
night  after  night,  is  more  than  I  could 
possibly  explain  to  the  satisfaction  of 
any  intelligent  jury,  it  I  were  put  into 
a  witness-box,  and  examined  in  the 
mildest  manner  by  my  own  counsel.'' 

MR  CAXTON. — "  Yon  see  that  Ko- 
land  tells  us  exactly  what  sort  of  a 
book  it  shall  be." 

I'isisTKATi-.s. — "  Trash,  sir  ft " 

Mu  CAXTON. — "  No — that  is  not 
necessarily  trash — but  a  book  of  that 
class  which,  whether  trash  or  not, 
people  can't  help  reading.  Novels 
have  become  a  necessity  of  the  age. 
You  must  write  a  novel." 

PISISTUATUB,  Haltered,  but  dubi- 
ous.— "  A  novel !  But  every  subject 
on  which  novels  can  be  written  is  pre- 
occupied. There  are  novels  on  low 
life,  novels  of  high  life,  military  no- 
vels, naval  novels,  novels  philosophi- 


MK  CAXTON,  after  a  little  thought. 
— "  You  remember  the  story  which 
Trevanion  (I  beg  his  pardon,  Lord 
I'lswater)  told  us  the  other  night. 
That  gives  you  something  of  the  ro- 
mance of  real  life  for  your  plot — puts 
you  chietly  among  scenes  with  which 
you  are  familiar,  and  furnishes  you 
with  characters  which  have  been  very 
sparingly  dealt  with  since  the  time  of 
Fielding.  You  can  give  us  the  coun- 
try squire,  as  you  remember  him  in 
your  youth  :  it  is  a  specimen  of  a  race 
worth  preserving — the  old  idiosyn- 
crasies of  which  are  rapidly  dying  off, 
as  the  railways  bring  Norfolk  ami 
Yorkshire  within  easy  reach  of  the 
manners  of  London.  You  can  give 
us  the  old-fashioned  parson,  as  in  all 
essentials  he  may  yet  be  found—  but 
before  you  had  to  drag  him  out  of  the 
^rcat  Puseyite  sectarian  bog  ;  and,  for 
the  rest.  I  really  think  that  while,  as 
J  am  told,  many  popular  writers  are 
doing  their  best,  especially  in  France, 
and  perhaps  a  little  in  England,  to 
set  class  against  class,  and  pick  up 
every  stone  in  the  kennel  to  shy  at 
a  gentleman  with  a  good  coat  on  his 
back,  something  useful  might  be  done 
by  a  few  good-humoured  sketches  of 
those  innocent  criminals  a  little  better 
off  than  their  neighbour?,  whom,  how- 
ever we  dislike  them.  I  take  it  for 
granted  we  shall  have  to  endure,  in 
one  shape  or  another,  as  long  as  civi- 
lisation exists  ;  and  they  seem,  on  the 
whole,  as  good  in  their  present  shape 
as  we  are  likely  to  get,  shake  the  dice- 
box  of  society  how  we  will." 

PisisTKATrs. — "  Very  well  said, 
sir;  but  this  rural  country  gentleman 
life  is  not  so  new  as  you  think. 
There's  Washington  Irving — 

MR  CAXTON.  —  "  Charming — but 
rather  the  manners  of  the  last  cen- 
tury than  this.  You  may  as  well 
cite  Addison  and  Sir  Roger  de  Co- 
verley. 

PISISTRATUS. — "  Ttcmaine  and  De 
Vere." 

MR  CAXTOX. — "Nothing  can  be 
more  graceful,  nor  more  unlike  what  I 
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mean.  The  Pales  and  Terminus  I  wish 
you  to  put  up  in  the  fields  are  familiar 
images,  that  you  may  cut  out  of  an 
oak  tree — not  beautiful  marble  statues, 
on  porphyry  pedestals  twenty  feet 
high." 

PISISTRATCS. — "Miss  Austin  ;  Mrs 
Gore  in  her  masterpiece  of  Mrs  Armyt- 
age;  Mrs  Marsh,  too;  and  then  (for 
Scottish  manners)  Miss  Ferrier!" 

MR  CAXTOX,  growing  cross.- — "  Oh, 
if  you  cannot  treat  on  bucolics  but 
what  you  must  hear  some  Virgil  or 
other  cry  '  Stop  thief,' — you  deserve 
to  be  tossed  by  one  of  your  own 
'  short-horns.'  (Still  more  contemp- 
tuously)— I  am  sure  I  don't  know 
why  we  spend  so  much  money  on 
sending  our  sons  to  school  to  learn 
Latin,  when  that  Anachronism  of 
yours,  Mrs  Caxton,  can't  even  con- 
strue a  line  and  a  half  of  Phaxlrus. 
Phaidrus,  Mrs  Caxton — a  book  which 
is  in  Latin  what  Goody  Two  Shoes  is 
in  the  vernacular  ! " 

Mits  CAXTOX,  alarmed  and  indig- 
nant.— "  Fie,  Austin !  I  am  sure 
you  can  construe  Phaidrus,  dear ! " 


Pisistratus  prudently  preserves 
silence. 

MR  CAXTOX.—"  I'll  try  him— 

'  Sua  cuique  quum  sit  animl  cogitatio 
Colorque  propius.  ' 

What  does  that  mean?" 

PISISTRATUS,  smiling.  —  "  That 
every  man  has  some  colouring  matter 
within  him,  to  give  his  own  tinge 
to— 

"  His  own  novel,"  interrupted  my 
father!  "  Contentus peragis." 

During  the  latter  part  of  this  dia- 
logue, Blanche  had  sewn  together 
three  quires  of  the  best  Bath  paper, 
and  she  now  placed  them  on  a  little 
table  before  me,  with  her  own  ink- 
stand and  steel  pen. 

My  mother  put  her  finger  to  her 
lip,  and  said,  "Hush!"  my  father 
returned  to  the  cradle  of  the  zEsar  ; 
Captain  Roland  leant  his  cheek  on  his 
hand,  and  gazed  abstractedly  on  the 
fire ;  Mr  Squills  fell  into  a  placid 
doze;  and,  after  three  sighs  that  would 
have  melted  a  heart  of  stone,  I  rushed 
into — MY  NOVEL. 


CIIAI'TEll  11. 


"  TIIEICE  has  never  been  occasion 
to  use  them  since  I've  been  in  the 
parish,"  said  Parson  Dale. 

"What  does  that  prove?"  quoth 
the  Squire  sharply,  and  looking  the 
Parson  full  in  the  face. 

"Prove  !"  repeated  Mr  Dale — with 
a  smile  of  benign,  yet  too  conscious 
superiority — "  What  does  experience 
prove  ?" 

"  That  your  forefathers  were  great 
blockheads,  and  that  their  descendant 
is  not  a  whit  the  wiser." 

"  Squire,"  replied  the  Parson, 
"  although  that  is  a  melancholy  con- 
clusion, yet  if  you  mean  it  to  apply 
universally,  and  not  to  the  family  of 
the  Dales  in  particular,  it  is  not  one 
which  my  candour  as  a  reasoner,  and 
my  humility  as  a  mortal,  Avill  permit 
me  to  challenge." 

"I  defy  you,"  said  Mr  Hazeldean 
triumphantly.  "  But  to  stick  to  the 
subject,  which  it  is  monstrous  hard  to 
do  when  one  talks  with  a  parson,  I  only 
just  ask  you  to  look  yonder,  and  tell 
me  on  your  conscience — I  don't  even 
say  as  a  parson,  but  as  a  parishioner 


— whether  you  ever  saw  a  more  dis- 
reputable spectacle  ?" 

While  he  spoke,  the  Squire,  leaning 
heavily  on  the  Parson's  left  shoulder, 
extended  his  cane  in  a  line  parallel 
with  the  right  eye  of  that  disputatious 
ecclesiastic,  so  that  he  might  guide 
the  organ  of  sight  to  the  object  he 
had  thus  unflatteringly  described. 

"I  confess,"  said  the  Parson,  "that, 
regarded  by  the  eye  of  the  senses,  it 
is  a  thing  that  in  its  best  day  had 
small  pretensions  to  beauty,  and  is 
not  elevated  into  the  Picturesque  even 
by  neglect  and  decay.  But,  my 
friend,  regarded  by  the  eye  of  the 
inner  man — of  the  rural  philosopher 
and  parochial  legislator  —  I  say  it 
is  by  neglect  and  decay  that  it  is 
rendered  a  very  pleasing  feature  in 
what  I  may  eall  '  the  moral  topogra- 
phy of  a  parish.' " 

The  Squire  looked  at  the  Parson  as 
if  he  could  have  beaten  him  ;  and,  in- 
deed, regarding  the  object  in  dispute 
not  only  with  the  eye  of  the  outer 
man,  but  the  eye  of  lawr  and  order, 
the  eye  of  a  country  gentleman  and  a 
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scandalously  disreputable.  It  was 
moss-grown  ;  it  was  worm-eaten  ;  it 
was  broken  right  in  the  middle; 
through  its  four  sockctless  eyes,  neigh- 
boured by  the  nettle,  peered  the  thistle : 
—the  thistle  !— a  forest  of  thistles  !— 
and,  to  complete  the  degradation  of  the 
whole,  those  thistles  had  attracted  the 
donkey  of  an  itinerant  tinker;  and 
the  irreverent  animal  was  in  the  very 
act  of  taking  hi.s  luncheon  out  of  the 
eyes  and  jaws  of — Tin:  PAKISII 
STOCKS. 

The  Squire  looked  as  if  lie  could 
have  beaten  the  1'arson  ;  but  as  he 
was  not  without  some  slight  com- 
mand of  temper,  and  a  substitute  was 
luckily  at  hand,  he  gulped  down  his 
resentment  and  made  a  rush — at  the 
donkey ! 

Now  the  donkey  was  hampered  by 
a  rope  to  its  forefeet,  to  the  which 
was  attached  a  billet  of  wood  called 
technically  ''a  clog/'  so  that  it  had 
no  fair  chance  of  escape  from  the 
assault  its  sacrilegious  luncheon  had 
justly  provoked.  Hut,  the  ass  turn- 
ing round  with  unusual  nimbleness  at 
the  first  stroke  of  the  cane,  the  Squire 
caught  his  foot  in  the  rope,  and  went 
head  over  heels  among  the  thistles. 
The  donkey  gravely  bent  down,  and 
thrice  smelt  or  sullied  its  prostrate 
foe ;  then,  having  convinced  itself 
that  it  had  nothing  farther  to  appre- 
hend for  the  present,  and  very  willing 
to  make  the  best  of  the  reprieve,  ac- 
cording to  the  poetical  admonition, 
"  Gather  your  rosebuds  while  you 
imy,"  it  cropped  a  thistle  in  full 
bloom,  close  to  the  ear  of  the  Squire  ; 
so  close  indeed,  that  the  1'arson 
thought  the  ear  was  gone  ;  and  with 
the  more  probability,  inasmuch  as  the 
Squire,  feeling  the  warm  breath  of 
the  creature,  bellowed  out  with  all 
the  force  of  lungs  accustomed  to  give 
a  View-hallo ! 

"  Bless  me,  is  it  gone  ?"  said  the 
Parson,  thrusting  his  person  between 
the  ass  and  the  Squire. 

"  Zounds  and  the  devil !''  cried  the 
Squire,  rubbing  himself  as  he  r.-sc  to 
his  feet. 

"  Hush,"  said  the  Parson  gently. 
••  What  a  horrible  oath  !" 

"Horrible  oath!  If  you  had  my 
nankeens  on,"  said  the  "Squire,  still 
rubbing  himself,  '•  and  had  fallen 


donkey's  teeth 


t1  i-tles   with 
within    an    inch 


"  It  is  not  gone — then?"  interrupted 
the  Parson. 

"  No— that  is,  I  think  not,"  said 
the  Squire  dubiously  ;  and  he  clapped 
his  hand  to  the  organ  in  question. 
"  No  !  it  is  not  gone  !" 

"Thank  heaven!"  saM  the  good 
clergyman  kindly. 

"  Hum,"  growled  the  Squire,  who 
was  now  once  more  engaged  in  rub- 
bing himself.  "  Thank  heaven  in- 
deed, when  I  am  as  full  of  thorns  as  a 
porcupine  !  I  should  just  like  to 
know  what  use  thistles  are  in  the 
world." 

"  Kor  donkeys  to  eat,  if  you  will  let 
them,  Squire,"  answered  the  Parson. 

"Ugh,  you  beast!"  cried  Mr  Ilazel- 
dean,  all  his  wrath  reawakened, 
whether  by  the  reference  to  the 
donkey  species,  or  his  inability  to 
reply  to  the  Parson,  or  perhaps  by 
some  sudden  prick  too  sharp  for 
humanity  —  especially  humanity  in 
nankeens — to  endure  without  kicking  ; 
"  I'gh,  yu  beast  !"  he  exclaimed, 
shaking  his  cane  at  the  donkey,  who, 
;U  the  interposition  of  the  Parson,  had 
respectfully  recoiled  a  few  paces,  and 
now  stood  switching  its  thin  tail,  and 
trying  vainly  to  lift  one  of  its  fore- 
legs— for  the  (lies  teased  it. 

"Poor  thing!"  said  the  Parson 
pityingly.  u  See,  it  has  a  raw  place  on 
the  shoulder,  and  the  flies  have  fouud 
out  the  sore." 

"  I  am  devilish  glad  to  hear  it," 
said  the  Squire  vindictively. 

"  Fie,  lie !" 

"  It  is  very  well  to  say  Tie,  fie.' 
It  was  not  you  who  fell  among  the 
thi.-tles. — What's  the  man  about  now, 
I  wonder?" 

The  Parson  had  walked  towards  a 
chestnut  tree  that  stood  on  the  village 
green — he  broke  otV  a  bough — return- 
ed to  the  donkey — whisked  away  the 
Hies,  and  then"  tenderly  placed  the 
broad  leaves  over  the  sore,  as  a  pro- 
tection from  the  swarms.  The  don- 
key turned  round  its  head,  and  looked 
at  him  with  mild  wonder. 

"  I  would  bet  a  shilling,"  said  the 
Parson,  softly,  "  that  this  is  the  first 
act  of  kindness  thou  hast  met  with 
this  many  a  day.  And  slight  enough 
it  is,  Heaven  knows." 
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With  that  the  Parson  put  his 
hand  into  his  pocket,  and  drew  out  an 
apple.  It  was  a  fine  large  rose-cheeked 
apple  ;  one  of  the  last  winter's  store, 
from  the  celebrated  tree  in  the  par- 
sonage garden,  and  he  was  taking  it 
as  a  present  to  a  little  boy  in  the  vil- 
lage who  had  notably  distinguished 
himself  in  the  Sunday  school.  "  Nay, 
in  common  justice,  Lenny  Fairfield 
should  have  the  preference,"  muttered 
the  Parson.  The  ass  pricked  up  one 
of  its  ears,  and  advanced  its  head 
timidly.  "  But  Lenny  Fairfield  would 
be  as  much  pleased  with  twopence  ; 
and  what  could  twopence  do  to  thee?" 
The  ass's  nose  now  touched  the  apple. 
"Take  it  in  the  name  of  Chanty," 
quoth  the  Parson,  "  Justice  is  accus- 
tomed to  be  served  last :"  And  the  ass 
took  the  apple.  "  How  had  you  the 
heart  ?"  said  the  Parson,  pointing  to 
the  Squire's  cane. 

The  ass  stopped  munching,  and 
looked  askant  at  the  Squire. 

"  Pooh  !  eat  on  ;  he'll  not  beat  thee 
now !" 

"  No,"  said  the  Squire  apologeti- 
cally. "  But,  after  all,  he  is  not  an 
Ass  of  the  Parish ;  he  is  a  vagrant, 
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and  he  ought  to  be  pounded.  JBut 
the  pound  is  in  as  bad  a  state  as  the 
stocks,  thanks  to  your  new-fashioiied 
doctrines." 

"New  fashioned!"  cried  the  Parson 
almost  indignantly,  for  he  had  a  great 
disdain  of  new  fashions.  "They  are 
as  old  as  Christianity  ;  nay,  as  old  as 
Paradise,  which  you  will  observe  is 
derived  from  a  Greek,  or  rather  a 
Persian  word,  and  means  something 
more  than  "  garden,"  corresponding 
(pursued  the  Parson  rather  pedanti- 
cally) with  the  Latin  vivarium — viz. 
grove  or  park  full  of  innocent  dumb 
creatures.  Depend  on  it,  donkeys 
were  allowed  to  eat  thistles  there." 

"Very  possibly,"  said  the  Squire 
drily.  "  But  Hazeldean,  though  a 
very  pretty  village,  is  not  Paradise. 
The  stocks  shall  be  mended  to-mor- 
row— ay,  and  the  pound  too — and  the 
next  donkey  found  trespassing  shall 
go  into  it,  as  sure  as  my  name's  Hazel- 
dean." 

"  Then,"  said  the  Parson  gravely, 
"  I  can  only  hope  that  the  next  par- 
ish may  not  follow  your  example  ;  or 
that  you  and  I  may  never  be  caught 
straying !" 


CHAPTER  III. 


Parson  Dale  and  Squire  Hazeldean 
parted  company;  the  latter  to  inspect 
his  sheep,  the  former  to  visit  some  of 
his  parishioners,  including  Lenny 
Fairfield,  whom  the  donkey  had  de- 
frauded of  his  apple. 

Lenny  Fairfield  was  sure  to  be  in 
the  way,  for  his  mother  rented  a  few 
acres  of  grass  land  from  the  Squire, 
and  it  Avas  now  hay-time.  And 
Leonard,  commonly  called  Lenny, 
was  an  only  son,  and  his  mother  a 
widow.  The  cottage  stood  apart,  and 
somewhat  remote,  in  one  of  the  many 
nooks  of  the  long  green  village  lane. 
And  a  thoroughly  English  cottage  it 
was,  —  three  centuries  old  at  least ; 
with  walls  of  rubble  let  into  oak 
frames,  and  duly  whitewashed  every 
summer,  a  thatched  roof,  small 
panes  of  glass,  and  an  old  doorway 
raised  from  the  ground  by  two  steps. 
There  was  about  this  little  dwelling 
all  the  homely  rustic  elegance  which 
peasant  life  admits  of:  a  honeysuckle 
was  trained  over  the  door;  a  few 


flower-pots  were  placed  on  the  win- 
dow-sills ;  the  small  plot  of  ground 
in  front  of  the  house  was  kept  with 
great  neatness,  and  even  taste  ;  some 
large  rough  stones  on  either  side  the 
little  path  having  been  formed  into  a 
sort  of  rock- work,  with  creepers  that 
were  now  in  flower  ;  and  the  potato- 
ground  was  screened  from  the  eye  by 
sweat  peas  and  lupine.  Simple  ele- 
gance all  this,  it  is  true  ;  but  how 
well  it  speaks  for  peasant  and  landlord, 
when  you  see  that  the  peasant  is  fond 
of  his  home,  and  has  some  spare 
time  and  heart  to  bestow  upon  mere 
embellishment.  Such  a  peasant  is 
sure  to  be  a  bad  customer  to  the  ale- 
house, and  a  safe  neighbour  to  the 
Squire's  preserves.  All  honour  and 
praise  to  him,  except  a  small  tax  upon 
both,  which  is  due  to  the  landlord! 

Such  sights  were  as  pleasant  to  the 
Parson  as  the  most  beautiful  land- 
scapes of  Italy  can  be  to  the  dilet- 
tante, He  paused  a  moment  at  the 
wicket  to  look  around  him,  and  dis- 
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tended  his  nostrils  voluptuously  to  in- 
hale the  smell  of  the  sweet  peas, 
mixed  with  that  of  the  new-mown 
hay  in  the  fields  behind,  which  a 
slight  breeze  bore  to  him.  He  then 
moved  on,  carefully  scraped  his  shoes, 
clean  and  well  polished  as  they  were 
— for  Mr  Dale  was  rather  a  beau  in 
his  own  clerical  way — on  the  scraper 
without  the  door,  and  lifted  the  latch. 

Your  virtuoso  looks  with  artistical 
delight  on  the  figure  of  some  nymph 
painted  on  an  Etruscan  vase,  engaged 
in  pouring  out  the  juice  of  the  grape 
from  her  classic  urn.  And  the  I'arson 
felt  as  harmless,  if  not  as  elegant  a 
pleasure,  in  contemplating  Widow 
Fairtield  brimming  high  a  glittering 
can,  which  she  designed  for  the  re- 
freshment of  the  thirsty  hay- makers. 

Mrs  Fairfield  was  a  middle-aged 
tidy  woman,  with  that  alert  precision 
of  movement  which  seems  to  come 
from  an  active  orderly  mind  ;  and  as 
she  now  turned  her  head  briskly  at 
the  sound  of  the  Parson's  footstep, 
she  showed  a  countenance  prepossess- 
ing, though  not  handsome, — a  coun- 
tenance from  which  a  pleasant  hearty 
smile,  breaking  forth  at  that  moment, 
effaced  some  lines  that,  in  repose, 
spoke  u  of  sorrows,  but  of  sorrows 
past ;''  and  her  cheek,  paler  than  is 
common  to  the  complexions,  even  of 
the  fair  sex,  when  born  and  bred 
amidst  a  rural  population,  might  have 
favoured  the  guess  that  the  earlier 
part  of  her  life  had  been  spent  in  the 
languid  air  and  '  within-doors'  occu- 
pations of  a  town. 

"  Never  mind  me,"  said  the  Parson, 
as  Mrs  Fairfield  dropped  her  quick 
curtsey,  and  smoothed  her  apron  ; 
44  if  you  are  going  into  the  haytield,  I 
will  go  with  you  ;  I  have  something 
to  say  to  Lenny — an  excellent  boy." 

WIDOW. — u  Well,  sir,  and  you  are 
kind  to  say  it — but  so  he  is." 

PARSON. — u  He  reads  uncommonly 
well,  he  writes  tolerably  ;  he  is  the 
best  lad  in  the  whole  school  at  his 
Catechism  and  in  the  Uible  lessons ; 
and  I  assure  you,  when  I  see  his  face 
at  church,  looking  up  so  attentively, 
I  fancy  that  I  shall  read  my  sermon 
all  the  better  for  such  a  listener  !  " 

WIDOW,  wiping  her  eyes  with  the 
cornerof  her  apron. — "  'Deed,  sir,  when 
my  poor  Mark  died,  I  never  thought  1 
could  have  lived  on  as  1  have  done. 
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But  that  boy  is  so  kind  and  good, 
that  when  1  look  at  him  sitting  there 
in  dear  Mark's  chair,  and  remember 
how  Mark  loved  him,  and  all  he  used 
to  say  to  me  about  him,  I  feel  some- 
how or  other  as  if  my  good  man 
smiled  on  me,  and  would  rather  I 
was  not  with  him  yet,  till  the  lad  had 
grown  up,  and  did  not  want  me  any 
more." 

PAIISO.N,  looking  away,  and  after 
a  pause. — "  You  never  hear  anything 
of  the  old  folks  at  Lansmcrc  V" 

'•'Deed,  sir,  sin' poor  Mark  died, 
they  han't  noticed  me,  nor  the  boy  ; 
but,''  added  the  widow,  with  all  a 
peasant's  pride,  "  it  in't  that  I  wants 
their  money;  only  it's  hard  to  feel 
strange  like  to  one's  own  father  and 
mother!  " 

PAKSOX.  —  "  You  must  excuse 
them.  Your  father,  Mr  Avenel,  was 
never  quite  the  same  man  after  that 
sad  event, — but  you  arc  weeping,  my 
friend,  pardon  me  : — your  mother  is  a 
little  proud  ;  but  so  are  you,  though 
in  another  way." 

WIDOW. —  "I  proud!  Lord  love 
ye,  sir,  I  have  not  a  bit  o'  pride  in 
me  !  and  that's  the  reason  they  always 
looked  down  on  me." 

PARSON. — "  Your  parents  must  be 
well  off;  and  I  shall  apply  to  them  in 
a  year  or  two  on  behalf  of  Lenny,  for 
they  promised  me  to  provide  for  him 
when  he  grew  up,  as  they  ought." 

WIDOW,  with  Hashing  eyes.  — u  I 
am  sure,  sir,  I  hope  you  will  do  no 
such  thing;  for  I  would  not  have 
Lenny  beholden  to  them  as  has  never 
given  him  a  kind  word  sin'  he  was 
born  !" 

The  Parson  smiled  gravely  and 
shook  his  head  at  poor  Mrs  Fairfield's 
hasty  confutation  of  her  own  self- 
acq'iittal  from  the  charge  of  pride ; 
but  he  saw  that  it  was  not  the  time 
or  moment  for  effectual  peace-making 
in  the  most  irritable  of  all  rancours, 
viz.,  that  nourished  against  one's 
nearest  relations.  He  therefore 
dropped  the  subject,  and  said,  — 
"  Well,  time  enough  to  think  of  Len- 
ny's future  prospects ;  meanwhile 
we  are  forgetting  the  hay-makers. 
Come." 

The  Widow  opened  the  back  door, 
which  led  across  a  little  apple  orchard 
into  the  fields. 

PAKSON. — u  You  have  a  pleasant 
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place  here  ;  and  I  see  that  my  friend         "Yes,  sir,"  said  the  Widow  simply  ; 


Lenny  should  be  in  no  want  of  apples 
I  had  brought  him  one,  but  I  have 
given  it  away  on  the  road." 

WIDOW. — "  Oh,  sir,  it  is  not  the 
deed — it  is  the  will;  as  I  felt  when 
the  Squire,  God  bless  him !  took  two 
pounds  off  the  rent  the  year  he — that 
is,  Mark — died." 

PARSO.V. — "  If  Lenny  continues  to 
be  such  a  help  to  you,  it  will  not  be 
long  before  the  Squire  may  put  the 
two  pounds  on  again." 


I  hope  he  will." 

"  Silly  woman  !"  muttered  the  Par- 
son. "  That's  not  exactly  what  the 
schoolmistress  Avould  have  said.  You 
don't  read  nor  write,  Mrs  Fairfield  ; 
yet  you  express  yourself  with  great 
propriety." 

"  You  know  Mark  was  a  schollard, 
sir,  like  my  poor,  poor  sister ;  and 
though  I  was  a  sad  stupid  girl  afore  I 
married,  I  tried  to  take  after  him  when 
we  came  together." 


CHAPTER  IV. 


They  were  now  in  the  hay  field,  and 
a  boy  of  about  sixteen,  but,  like  most 
country  lads,  to  appearance  much 
younger  than  he  was,  looked  up  from 
his  rake,  with  lively  blue  eyes,  beam- 
ing forth  under  a  profusion  of  brown 
curly  hair. 

Leonard  Fairfield  was  indeed  a  very 
handsome  boy — not  so  stout  nor  so 
ruddy  as  one  would  choose  for  the 
ideal  of  rustic  beauty  ;  nor  yet  so  deli- 
cate in  limb  and  keen  in  expression 
as  are  those  children  of  cities,  in  whom 
the  mind  is  cultivated  at  the  expense 
of  the  body  ;  but  still  he  had  the  health 
of  the  country  in  his  cheeks,  and  was 
not  without  the  grace  of  the  city  in  his 
compact  figure  and  easy  movements. 
There  was  in  his  physiognomy  some- 
thing interesting  from  its  peculiar 
character  of  innocence  and  simplicity. 
You  could  see  that  he  had  been 
brought  up  by  a  woman,  and  much 
apart  from  familiar  contact  with  other 
children  ;  and  such  intelligence  as  was 
yet  developed  in  him,  was  not  ripened 
by  the  jokes  and  cuffs  of  his  coevals, 
but  fostered  by  decorous  lecturings 
from  his  elders,  and  good  little  boy 
maxims  in  good  little  boy  books. 

PARSON. — "  Come  hither,  Lemry. 
You  know  the  benefit  of  school,  I  see  : 
it  can  teach  you  nothing  better  than 
to  be  a  support  to  your  mother." 

LENNY,  looking  clown  sheepishly, 
and  with  a  heightened  glow  over  his 
face. — "  Please,  sir,  that  may  come 
one  of  these  days." 

PARSON. — "  That's  right,  Lenny. 
Let  me  see  !  why  you  must  be  nearly 
a  man.  How  old  are  you  ?" 

Lenny  looks  up  inquiringly  at  his 
mother. 


PARSON. — "  You  ought  to  know, 
Lenny ;  speak  for  yourself.  Hold  your 
tongue,  Mrs  Fairfield." 

LENNY,  twirling  his  hat,  and  in 
great  perplexity. — "  Well,  and  there 
is  Flop,  neighbour  Button's  old  sheep- 
dog. He  be  very  old  now." 

PARSON. — "  I  am  not  asking  Flop's 
age,  but  your  own." 

LENNY. — "  'Deed,  sir,  I  have  heard 
say  as  how  Flop  and  I  were  pups  to- 
gether. That  is,  I— I—' 

For  the  Parson  is  laughing,  and  so 
is  Mrs  Fairfield  ;  and  the  haymakers, 
who  have  stood  still  to  listen,  are 
laughing  too.  And  poor  Lenny  has 
quite  lost  his  head,  and  looks  as  if  ho 
would  like  to  cry. 

PARSON,  patting  the  curly  locks, 
encouragingly. — "  Xever  mind  ;  it  is 
not  so  badly  answered  after  all.  And 
how  old  is  Flop?" 

LENNY. — "  Why,  he  must  be  fif- 
teen year  and  more." 

PARSON. — "  How  old,  then,  arc 
you  ?" 

LENNY,  looking  up  with  a  beam  of 
intelligence.  —  "  Fifteen  year  and 
more !" 

Widow  sighs  and  nods  her  head. 

"  That's  what  we  call  putting  two 
and  two  together,"  said  the  Parson. 
"  Or,  in  other  words,"  and  here  he 
raised  his  eyes  majestically  towards 
the  haymakers  —  "in  other  words 
— thanks  to  his  love  for  his  book — 
simple  as  he  stands  here,  Lenny  Fair- 
field  has  shown  himself  capable  of 

INDUCTIVE  RATIOCINATION." 

At  those  words,  delivered  ore  ro- 
tnndo,  the  haymakers  ceased  laughing. 
For  even  in  lay  matters  they  held  the 
Parson  to  be  an  oracle,  and  words 
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so  long  must  have  a  great  deal  in 
them. 

Lenny  drew  np  bis  head  proudly. 

"  You  arc  very  fond  of  Flop,  I  sup- 
pose?" 

"  'Deed  lie  is,'1  said  the  "Widow, 
u  and  of  all  poor  dumb  creatures." 

"  Very  good.  Suppose,  my  lad, 
that  yon  had  a  fine  apple,  and  that 
yon  met  a  friend  who  wanted  it  more 
than  you;  what  would  you  do  with  it?" 

4'  Please  vou,  sir,  I  would  give  him 
half  of  it." 

The  Parson's  face  fell. — "  Not  the 
whole,  Lenny  ?" 

Lenny  considered. — "  If  he  was  a 
friend,  sir,  he  would  not  like  me  to 
give  him  all !" 

"  L'pon  my  word,  Master  Leonard, 
you  speak  so  well,  that  1  must  e'en 
tell  the  truth.  1  brought  you  an  apple, 
as  a  prize  for  good  conduct  in  school. 
I5ut  I  met  by  the  way  a  poor  donkey, 
and  some  one  beat  him  for  eating  a 
thistle;  so  I  thought  I  would  make  it 
up  by  giving  him  the  apple.  Ought 
I  only  to  have  given  him  the  half?" 

Lenny's  innocent  face  became  nil 
smile  ;  his  interest  was  aroused.  — 
'•And  did  the  donkey  like  the  apple?'' 

"  Very  much,"  said  the  Parson, 
fumbling  in  his  pocket,  but  thinking 
of  Leonard  Fairtield's  years  and  un- 
derstanding; and  moreover,  observing, 
in  the  pride  of  his  heart,  that  there 
were  many  spectators  to  his  deed,  he 
thought  the  meditated  twopence  not 
sufficient,  and  he  generously  produced 
a  silver  sixpence. 

"  There,  my  man,  that  will  pay  for 
the  half  apple  which  you  would  have 
kept  for  yourself."  The  Parson  again 
patted  the  curly  locks,  and.  after  ;v 
hearty  word  or  two  with  the  other 
haymakers,  and  a  friendly  "  Good 
day"  to  Mrs  Fairfield,  struck  into  a 
path  that  led  towards  his  own  glebe. 

He  had  just  crossed  the  stile,  when 
he  heard  hasty  but  timorous  feet  be- 
hind him.  He  turned,  and  saw  his 
friend  Lenny. 

LKNNY,  half  crying,  and  holding 
out  the  sixpence.—"  Indeed,  sir,  I 
would  rather  not.  I  would  have  given 
all  to  the  Neddy." 

PARSON. — "  Why,  then,  my  man, 
you  have  a  still  greater  right  to  the 
sixpence." 

LKNNY. — "No,  sir;  'cause  yon  onlv 
gave  it  to  make  up  for  the  half  apple. 


And  if  I  had  given  the  whole,  as  I 
ought  to  have  done,  why,  I  should 
have  had  no  right  to  the  sixpence. 
4Mease,  sir,  don't  be  offended  ;  do  take 
it  back,  will  you?" 

The  Parson  hesitated.  And  the. 
boy  thrust  the  sixpence  into  his  hand, 
as  the  ass  had  poked  his  nose  there 
before  in  quest  of  the  apple. 

"  1  see,"  said  Parson  Dale,  solilo- 
quising, "  that  if  one  don't  give  Jus- 
tice the  first  place  at  the  table,  all  the 
other  Virtues  eat  up  her  share." 

Indeed,  the  case  was  perplexing. 
Charity,  like  a  forward  impudent  bag- 
gage as  she  is,  always  thrusting  her- 
self in  the  way,  and  taking  other 
people's  apples  to  make  her  own  littln 
pie,  had  defrauded  Lenny  of  his  due  ; 
and  now  Susceptibility,  \\  ho  looks  like 
a  shy,  blush-faced,  awkward  Virtue; 
in  her  teens — but  who,  nevertheless, 
is  always  engaged  in  picking  the  poc- 
kets of  her  sisters,  tried  to  filch  from 
him  his  lawful  recompense.  The  case 
was  perplexing;  for  the  Parson  held 
Susceptibility  in  great  honour,  despite 
her  hypocritical  tricks,  and  did  not 
lik<>  to  give  her  a  slap  in  the  face, 
which  might  frighten  her  away  for 
ever.  So  Mr  Dale  stood  irresolute, 
glancing  from  the  sixpence  to  Lenny, 
and  from  Lenny  to  the  sixpence. 

"  Jiiton  f/iorno — good  day  to  you,'1 
said  a  voice  behind,  in  an  accent 
slightly  but  nnmistakeably  foreign, 
and  a  strange-looking  figure  present- 
ed itself  at  the  stile. 

Imagine  a  tall  and  exceedingly 
meagre  man,  dressed  in  a  rusty  suit 
of  black — the  pantaloons  tight  at  the 
calf  and  ancle,  and  there  forming  a 
loose  gaiter  over  thick  shoes  buckled 
high  at  the  instep ;  an  old  cloak, 
lined  with  red,  was  thrown  over  one 
shoulder,  though  the  day  was  sultry  ; 
a  quaint,  red,  outlandish  umbrella, 
with  a  carved  brass  handle,  was  thrust 
under  one  arm,  though  the  sky  was 
cloudless ;  a  profusion  of  raven  hair, 
in  waving  curls  that  seemed  as  tine 
as  silk,  escaped  from  the  sides  of  a 
straw-hat  of  prodigious  brim  ;  a  com- 
plexion sallow  and  swarthy,  and  fea- 
tures which,  though  not  without  con- 
siderable beauty  to  the  eye  of  the 
artist,  were  not  only  unlike  what  we 
fair,  well-fed,  neat-faced  Kiiglishmeu 
are  wont  to  consider  comely,  but  ex- 
ceedingly like  what  we  are  disposed 
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to  regard  as  awful  and  Satanic— to 
wit,  a  long  booked  nose,  sunken 
cheeks,  black  eyes,  whose  piercing 
brilliancy  took  something  wizard- like 
and  mystical  from  the  large  spec- 
tacles through  which  they  shone  ;  a 
mouth  round  which  played  an  ironical 
smile,  and  in  which  a  physiognomist 
would  have  remarked  singular  shrewd- 
ness and  some  closeness,  complete  the 
picture :  Imagine  this  figure,  gro- 
tesque, peregrinate,  and  to  the  eye  of 
a  peasant  certainly  diabolical,  then 
perch  it  on  the  stile  in  the  midst  of 
those  green  English  fields,  and  iu 
sight  of  that  primitive  English  vil- 
lage ;  there  let  it  sit  straddling,  its 
long  legs  dangling  down,  a  short  Ger- 


man pipe  emitting  clouds  from  one 
corner  of  those  sardonic  lips,  its  dark 
eyes  glaring  through  the  spectacles 
full  upon  the  Parson,  yet  askant  upon 
Lenny  Fairfield.  —  Lenny  Fairfield 
looked  exceedingly  frightened. 

"  Upon  my  word,  Dr  Riccabocca," 
said  Mr  Dale,  smiling,  "you  come  in. 
good  time  to  solve  a  very  nice  ques- 
tion in  casuistry  ; "  and  herewith  the 
Parson  explained  the  case,  and  put 
the  question — "  Ought  Lenny  Fair- 
field  to  have  the  sixpence,  or  ought 
he  not?" 

"  Cospetto! "  said  the  Doctor.  "  If 
the  hen  would  but  hold  her  tongue, 
nobody  would  know  that  she  had  laid 
an  egg." 


CHAPTER  V. 


"  Granted,"  said  the  Parson;  "but 
•what  follows  ?  The  saying  is  good, 
but  I  don't  see  the  application." 

"A  thousand  pardons!"  replied 
Dr  Riccabocca,  with  all  the  urbanity 
of  an  Italian  ;  "  but  it  seems  to  me, 
that  if  yon  had  given  the  sixpence  to 
ihefanciulto — that  is,  tothisgoodlittle 
boy — M'ithout  telling  him  the  story 
about  the  donkey,  you  would  never 
have  put  him  and  yourself  into  this 
awkward  dilemma." 

"  But,  my  dear  sir,"  whispered  the 
Parson  mildly,  as  he  inclined  his  lips 
to  the  Doctor's  ear,  "  I  should  then 
have  lost  the  opportunity  of  inculcat- 
ing a  moral  lesson — you  understand." 

Dr  Riccabocca  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, restored  his  pipe  to  his  mouth, 
and  took  a  long  whiff.  It  was  a 
whiff  eloquent,  though  cynical — a 
whiff  peculiar  to  your  philosophical 
smoker  —  a  Avhiff  that  implied  the 
most  absolute  but  the  most  placid 
incredulity  as  to  the  effect  of  the 
Parson's  moral  lesson. 

"  Still  you  have  not  given  us  your 
decision,"  said  the  Parson,  after  a 
pause. 

The  Doctor  withdrew  the  pipe. 
"Cospetto!"  said  he.  "He  who 
scrubs  the  head  of  an  ass  wastes  his 
soap." 

"If  you  scrubbed  mine  fifty  times 
over  with  those  enigmatical  proverbs 
of  yours,"  said  the  Parson  testily, 
"you  would  not  make  it  any  the 
wiser." 


"  My  good  sir,"  said  the  Doctor, 
bowing  low  from  his  perch  on  the 
stile,  "  I  never  presumed  to  say  that 
there  were  more  asses  than  one  in  the 
story  ;  but  I  thought  that  I  could  not. 
better  explain"  my  meaning,  which  is 
simply  this — you  scrubbed  the  ass's 
head,  and  therefore  you  must  lose  the 
soap.  Let  the  fanciullo  have  the  six- 
pence ;  and  a  great  sum  it  is,  too,  for 
a  little  boy,  who  may  spend  it  all 
upon  pocket-money !" 

"There,  Lenny — you  hear?"  said 
the  Parson,  stretching  out  the  six- 
pence. But  Lenny  retreated,  and 
cast  on  the  umpire  a  look  of  great 
aversion  and  disgust. 

"  Please,  Master  Dale,"  said  he 
obstinately,  "  I'd  rather  not." 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  feeling,  you  see," 
said  the  Parson,  turning  to  the  um- 
pire ;  "  and  I  believe  the  boy  is  right." 

"If it  is  a  matter  of  feeling,"  re- 
plied Dr  Riccabocca,  "  there  is  no 
more  to  be  said  on  it.  When  Feeling 
comes  in  at  the  door,  Reason  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  jump  out  of  the 
window." 

"  Go,  my  good  boy,"  said  the  Par- 
son, pocketing  the  coin;  "but  stop! 
give  me  your  hand  first.  There — I 
understand  you — good-bye  !" 

Lenny's  eyes  glistened  as  the  Par- 
son shook  him  by  the  hand,  and,  not 
trusting  himself  to  speak,  he  walked 
off  sturdily.  The  Parson  wiped  his 
forehead,  and  sat  himself  down  on 
the  stile  beside  the  Italian.  The 
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view  before  them  was  lovely,  nml 
both  enjoyed  it  (though  not  equally) 
enough  to  be  silent  for  some  moments. 
On  the  other  side  the  lane,  seen  be- 
tween paps  in  the  old  oaks  and  chest- 
nuts that  hung  over  the  moss-grown 
pales  of  Ha/ehU'an  Park,  rose  gentle 
verdant  slopes,  dotted  with  sheep 
and  herds  of  deer ;  a  stately  avenue 
stretched  far  away  to  the  left,  and 
ended  at  the  right  hand,  within  a  few 
yards  of  a  ha-ha  that  divided  the 
park  from  a  level  sward  of  table-land 
gay  with  shrubs  and  flower-  plots,  re- 
lieved by  the  shade  of  two  mighty 
cedars.  And  on  this  platform,  only  seen 
in  part,  stood  the  Squire's  old- 
fashioned  house,  red  brick,  with  stone 
mullions,  gable  -  ends,  and  quaint 
chimney-pots.  On  this  side  the  road, 
immediately  facing  the  two  gentlemen, 
cottage  after  cottage  whitely  emerged 
from  the  curves  in  the  lane,  while, 
beyond,  the  ground  declining  gave  an 
extensive  prospect  of  woods  and  corn- 
fields, spires  and  farms.  Behind, 
from  a  belt  of  lilacs  and  evergreens, 
you  caught  a  peep  of  the  parsonage- 
house,  backed  by  woodlands,  and  a 
little  noisy  rill  running  in  front.  The 
birds  were  still  in  the  hedgerows, 
only,  as  if  from  the  very  heart  of  the 
most  distant  woods,  there  came  now 
and  then  the  mellow  note  of  the 
cuckoo. 

"  Verily,"  said  Mr  Dale  softly,  "  my 
lot  has  fallen  on  a  goodly  heritage." 
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The  Italian  twitched  his  cloak  over 
him,  and  sighed  almost  inaudiblv. 
Perhaps  he  thought  of  his  own  Summer 
Land,  and  felt  that,  amidst  all  that 
fresh  verdure  of  the  North,  there  was 
no  heritage  for  the  stranger. 

However,  before  the  Parson  could 
notice  the  sigh,  or  conjecture  the 
cause,  Dr  Riccabocca's  thin  lips  took 
an  expression  almost  malignant. 

"7'ir  Jincco.'"  said  he;  "  in  every 
country  I  find  that  the  rooks  settle 
wherethetreesarethe  finest.  I  a  in  sure 
t  hat,  when  Noah  first  landed  on  Ararat, 
he  must  have  found  some  gentleman  in 
black  already  settled  in  the  plcasant- 
est  part  of  the  mountain,  and  waiting 
for  his  tenth  of  the  cattle  as  they 
came  out  of  the  Ark." 

The  Parson  turned  his  meek  eyes 
to  the  philosopher,  and  there  was  iu 
them  something  so  deprecating  rather 
than  reproachful,  that  l)r  Riccabocca 
turned  away  his  face,  and  refilled  his 
pipe.  Dr  Riccabocca  abhorred  priests  ; 
but  though  Parson  Dale  was  em- 
phatically a  parson,  he  seemed  at 
that  moment  so  little  of  what  Dr 
Iticcabocca  understood  by  a  priest, 
that  the  Italian's  heart  smote  him 
for  his  irreverent  jest  on  the  cloth. 
Luckily  at  this  moment  there  was  a 
diversion  to  that  untoward  commence- 
ment of  conversation,  iu  the  appear- 
ance of  no  less  a  personage  than  the 
donkey  himself— I  mean  the  donkey 
who  ate  the  apple. 


cii.irTru  vi. 


The  Tinker  was  a  stout  swarthy 
fellow,  jovial  and  musical  withal,  for 
he  was  singing  a  stave  as  he  flourished 
his  staff,  and  at  the  end  of  each  rr.- 
frnin  down  came  the  staff  on  the 
quarters  of  the  donkey.  The  Tinker 
went  behind  and  sung,  the  donkey 
went  before  and  was  thwacked. 

"  Yours  is  a  droll  country,"  quoth 
Dr  Riccabocca;  "in  mine  it  is  not 
the  ass  that  walks  first  in  the  proces- 
sion, who  gets  the  blows." 

The  Parson  jumped  from  the  stile, 
and,  looking  over  the  hedge  that 
divided  the  field  from  the  road — 
"Gently,  gently,"  said  he;  "the  sound 
of  the  stick  spoils  the  singing  !  O  Mr 
Sprott,  Mr  Sprott !  a  good  man  is 
merciful  to  his  beast." 


The  donkey  seemed  to  recognise 
the  voice  of  its  friend,  for  it  stopped 
short,  pricked  one  ear  wistfully,  and 
looked  up. 

The  Tinker  touched  his  hat,  and 
looked  up  too.  "  Lord  bless  your 
reverence!  he  does  not  mind  it,  he 
likes  it.  I  vould  not  hurt  thee;  vould 
I,  Neddy?" 

The  donkey  shook  his  head  and 
shivered  ;  perhaps  a  fly  had  settled 
on  the  sore,  which  the  chestnut  leaves 
no  longer  protected. 

"  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  to 
hurt  him,  Sprott,"  said  the  Parson, 
more  politely  I  fear  than  honestly— 
for  he  had  seen  enough  of  that  cross- 
grained  thing  called  the  human  heart, 
even  in  the  little  world  of  a  country 
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parish,  to  know  that  it  requires 
management,  and  coaxing,  and  flat- 
tering, to  interfere  successfully  be- 
tween a  man  and  his  own  donkey — 
"  I  am  sure  you  did  not  mean  to  hurt 
him ;  but  he  lias  already  got  a  sore 
on  his  shoulder  as  big  as  my  hand, 
poor  thing!" 

"  Lord  love  'un !  yes ;  that  vas  done 
a  playing  with  the  manger,  the  day  I 
gav  'un  oats  !  "  said  the  Tinker. 

Dr.  Hiccabocca  adjusted  his  spec- 
tacles, and  surveyed  the  ass.  The 
ass  pricked  up  his  other  ear,  and  sur- 
veyed Dr  Riccabocca.  In  that  mutual 
survey  of  physical  qualifications,  each 
being  regarded  according  to  the  aver- 
age symmetry  of  its  species,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  the  advantage 
was  on  the  side  of  the  philosopher. 

The  Parson  had  a  great  notion  of 
the  wisdom  of  his  friend,  in  all  mat- 
ters not  immediately  ecclesiastical : 

"  Say  a  good  word  for  the  donkey!'' 
whispered  he. 

"Sir,"  said  the  Doctor,  addressing 
Mr  Sprott,  with  a  respectful  salutation, 
"  there's  a  great  kettle  at  my  house — • 
the  Casino — which  wants  soldering  : 
can  you  recommend  me  a  tinker?  " 

"  Why,  that's  all  in  my  line,"  said 
Sprotf,  "and  there  ben't  a  tinker  in 
the  county  that  I  vould  recommend, 
like  myself,  thof  I  say  it." 

"  You  jest,  good  sir,"  said  the 
Doctor,  smiling  pleasantly.  "A  man 
who  can't  mend  a  hole  in  his  own 
donkey,  can  never  demean  himself  by 
patching  up  my  great  kettle." 

"Lord,  sir!"  said  the  Tinker, 
archly,  "  if  I  had  known  that  poor 
Neddy  had  had  two  sitch  friends  in 
court,  I'd  have  seen  he  vas  a  gintle- 
inan,  and  treated  him  as  sitch." 

"  Corpo  di  Bacco  ! "  quoth  the 
Doctor,  "  though  that  jest's  not  new, 
I  think  the  Tinker  comes  very  well 
out  of  it." 

"  True  ;  but  the  donkey  !"  said  the 
Parson,  "  I've  a  great  mind  to  buy  it." 


[Sept. 


"Permit  me  to  tell  you  an  anec- 
dote in  point,"  said  Dr  Hiccabocca. 

"Well?"  said  the  Parson,  inter- 
rogatively. 

"Once  in  a  time,"  pursued  Ricca- 
bocca, "  the  Emperor  Adrian,  going 
to  the  public  baths,  saw  an  old  sol- 
dier, who  had  served  under  him, 
rubbing  his  back  against  the  marble 
wall.  The  Emperor,  who  was  a  wise, 
and  therefore  a  curious,  inquisitive 
man,  sent  for  the  soldier,  and  asked 
him  why  he  resorted  to  that  sort  of 
friction.  '  Because,'  answered  the 
veteran,  '  I  am  too  poor  to  have 
slaves  to  rub  me  down.'  The  Emperor 
was  touched,  and  gave  him  slaves  and 
money.  The  next  day,  when  Adrian 
went  to  the  baths,  all  the  old  men  in 
the  city  Avere  to  be  seen  rubbing 
themselves  against  the  marble  as  hard 
as  they  could.  The  Emperor  sent 
for  them,  and  asked  them  the  same- 
question  which  lie  had  put  to  the 
soldier ;  the  cunning  old  rogues,  of 
course,  made  the  same  answer. 
'  Friends,'  said  Adrian,  '  since  there 
are  so  many  of  you,  you  will  just  rub 
one  another  ! '  Mr  Dale,  if  you  don't 
want  to  have  all  the  donkeys  in  the 
county  with  holes  in  their  shoulders, 
you  had  better  not  buy  the  Tinker's!" 
"  It  is  the  hardest  thing  in  the 
world  to  do  the  least  bit  of  good," 
groaned  the  Parson,  as  he  broke  a 
twig  off  the  hedge  nervously,  snapped 
it  in  two,  and  flung  the  fragments  on 
the  road — one  of  them  hit  the  donkey 
on  the  nose.  If  the  ass  could  have 
spoken  Latin,  lie  would  have  said, 
"  Et  tu,  Brute!'''  As  it  was,  he  hung 
down  his  ears,  and  walked  on. 

"  Gee  hup,"  said  the  Tinker,  and 
he  followed  the  ass.  Then  stopping, 
he  looked  over  his  shoulder,  and  sec- 
ing  that  the  Parson's  eyes  were 
gazing  mournfully  on  his  proteye, 
"  Never  fear,  your  reverence,"  cried 
the  Tinker  kindly  ;  "  I'll  not  spite 
'un." 


CHAPTER  VII. 


"  Four  o'clock,"  cried  the  Parson, 
looking  at  his  watch  ;  "  half-an-hour 
after  dinner-time,  and  Mrs  Dale  par- 
ticularly begged  me  to  be  punctual, 
because  of  the  fine  trout  the  Squire 


our  homely  language  calls  '  pot  luck,' 
Doctor  ?  " 

Now  Riccabocca,  like  most  wise 
men,  especially  if  Italians,  was  by  no- 
means  inclined  to  the  credulous  view 


sent  us.     Will  you  venture  on  what     of  human  nature.     Indeed,  he  was  in- 
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the  habit  of  detecting  self-interest  in 
the  simplest  actions  of  his  fellow- 
creatures.  And  when  the  Parson 
thus  invited  him  to  pot  luck,  he 
smiled  with  a  kind  of  lofty  compla- 
cency ;  for  Mrs  Dale  enjoyed  the 
reputation  of  Inning  what  her  friends 
styled  "  her  little  tempers.''  And, 
as  well-bred  ladies  rarely  indulge 
"  little  tempers  "  in  the  presence  of  a 
third  person,  not  of  the  family,  so 
Dr  Kiccabocca  instantly  concluded 
that  he  was  invited  to  stand  between 
the  pot  and  the  luck  !  Nevertheless — 
as  he  was  fond  of  trout,  and  a  much 
more  good-natured  man  than  heouuht 
to  have  been  according  to  his  prin- 
ciples— he  accepted  the  hospitality ; 
but  he  did  so  with  a  sly  look  from  over 
his  spectacles,  which  brought  a  blush 
into  the  guilty  cheeks  of  the  Parson. 
Certainly  Kiccabocca  had  for  once 
guessed  right,  in  his  estimate  of 
human  motives. 

The  two  walked  on,  crossed  a  little 
bridge  that  spanned  the  rill,  and 
entered  the  parsonage  lawn.  Two 
dogs,  that  seemed  to  have  sate  on 
watch  for  their  master,  sprung  to- 
wards him  barking ;  and  the  sound 
drew  the  notice  of  Mrs  Dale,  who, 
with  parasol  in  hand,  sallied  out  from 
the  sash  window  which  opened  on  the 
lawn.  Now,  O  reader  !  I  know  that, 
in  thy  secret  heart,  thou  art  chuck- 
ling over  the  want  of  knowledge  in 
the  sacred  arcana  of  the  domestic 
hearth,  betrayed  by  the  author ;  thou 
art  saying  to  thyself,  "  A  pretty  way 
to  conciliate  little  tempers  indeed,  to 
add  to  the  offence  of  spoiling  the  fish  the 
crime  of  bringing  an  unexpected  friend 
to  cat  it.  Pot  luck,  quotha,  when  the 
pot's  boiled  over  this  half  hour  !" 

But,  to  thy  utter  shame  and 
confusion,  ()  reader,  learn  that  both 
the  author  and  Parson  Dale  knew  very 
well  what  they  were  about. 

Dr  Kiccabocca  was  the  special 
favourite  of  Mrs  Dale,  and  the  only 
person  in  the  whole  county  who  never 
put  her  out,  by  dropping  in.  In  fact, 
strange  though  it  may  seem  at  first 
glance,  Dr  Kiccabocca  had  that  mys- 
terious something  about  him  which 
we  of  his  own  sex  can  so  little  com- 
prehend, but  which  always  propitiates 
the  other.  He  owed  this,  in  part,  to 
his  own  profound  but  hypocritical 
policy  ;  for  he  looked  upon  woman  as 


the  natural  enemy  to  man — against 
whom  it  was  necessary  to  be  always 
on  the  guard  ;  whom  it  was  prudent 
to  disarm  by  every  species  of  fawning 
servility  and  abject  complaisance.  He 
owed  it  also,  in  part,  to  the  compas- 
sionate and  heavenly  nature  of  the 
angels  whom  his  thoughts  thin  vil- 
lanously  traduced — for  women  like 
one  whom  they  can  pity  without 
despising;  and  there  was  something 
in  Signor  Kiccahocca's  poverty,  in  his 
loneliness,  in  his  exile,  whether  volun- 
tary or  compelled,  that  excited  pity  ; 
while,  despite  the  threadbare  coat, 
the  red  umbrella,  and  the  wild  hair, 
he  had,  especially  when  addressing 
ladies,  that  air  of  gentleman  and  cava- 
lier, which  is  or  was  more  innate  in  an 
educated  Italian,  of  whatever  rank, 
than  perhaps  in  the  highest  aristocracy 
of  any  other  country  in  Europe.  For. 
though  I  grant  that  nothing  is  more 
exquisite  than  the  politeness  of  your 
French  marquis  of  the  old  regime — 
nothing  more  frankly  gracious  than 
the  cordial  address  of  a  highbred 
English  gentleman  —  nothing  more- 
kindly  prepossessing  than  the  genial 
good-nature  of  some  patriarchal  Ger- 
man, who  will  condescend  to  forget 
his  sixteen  quarterings  in  the  plea- 
sure of  doing  yon  a  favour  —  yet 
these  specimens  of  the  suavity  of  their 
several  nations  are  rare  ;  whereas 
blanduess  and  polish  arc  common 
attributes  with  your  Italian.  They 
seem  to  have  been  immcmorir.lly 
handed  down  to  him,  from  ancestors 
emulating  the  urbanity  of  Ca-sar,  and 
refined  by  the  grace  of  Horace. 

'•  Dr  Kiccabocca  consents  to  dine 
with  us,"  cried  the  Parson  hastily. 

u  If  Madame  permit ''.  "  said  the 
Italian,  bowing  over  the  hand  ex- 
tended to  him,  which  however  he 
forbore  to  take,  seeing  it  was  already 
full  of  the  watch. 

"  I  am  only  sorry  that  the  trout 
must  be  quite  spoiled,"  began  Mrs 
Dale  plaintively. 

"  It  is  not  the  trout  one  thinks  of 
when  one  dines  with  Mrs  Dale,"  said 
the  infamous  dissimulator. 

"  But  I  sec  James  coming  to  say 
that  dinner  is  ready  ?  "  observed  the 
Parson. 

"  He  said  tint,  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  ago,  Charles  dear,"  retorted  Mrs 
Dale,  taking  the  arm  of  Dr  Kiccabocca. 
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CHAPTER  Till. 


While  the  Parson  and  his  wife  are 
entertaining  their  guest,  I  propose  to 
regale  the  reader  with  a  small  treatise 
apropos  of  that  "  Charles  dear,"  mur- 
mured by  Mrs  Dale;  —  a  treatise 
expressly  written  for  the  benefit  of 
THE  DOMESTIC  CIRCLE. 

It  is  an  old  jest  that  there  is  not  a 
word  in  the  language  that  conveys  so 
little  endearment  as  the  word  "  dear." 
But  though  the  saying  itself,  like  most 
truths,  be  trite  and  hackneyed,  no  little 
novelty  remains  to  the  search  of 
the  inquirer  into  the  varieties  of  ini- 
mical import  comprehended  in  that 
malign  monosyllable.  For  instance, 
I  submit  to  the  experienced  that  the 
degree  of  hostility  it  betrays  is  in 
much  proportioned  to  its  collocation 
in  the  sentence.  When,  gliding  indi- 
rectly through  the  rest  of  the  period, 
it  takes  its  stand  at  the  close,  as  in 
that  "  Charles  dear  "  of  Mrs  Dale- 
it  has  spilt  so  much  of  its  natural  bit- 
terness by  the  way  that  it  assumes 
even  a  smile,  "  amara  lento  temperet 
risu."  Sometimes  the  smile  is  plain- 
tive, sometimes  arch.  Ex.gr. 
(Plaintive.) 

"  I  know  very  well  that  whatever 
I  do  is  wrong,  Charles  dear." 

"  Nay,  I  am  only  glad  you  amused 
yourself  so  much  without  me,  Charles 
dear." 

"  Not  quite  so  loud!    If  you  had 
but  my  poor  head,  Charles  dear,"  &c. 
(Arch.) 

:i  If  you  could  spill  the  ink  any- 
where but  on  the  best  table-cloth, 
Charles  dear!" 

"  But  though  you  must  always 
have  your  own  way,  you  are  not  quite 
faultless,  own,  Charles  dear,"  &c. 

In  this  collocation  occur  many 
dears,  parental  as  well  as  conjugal ; 
as — "  Hold  up  your  head,  and  don't 
look  quite  so  cross,,  dear." 

"  Be  a  good  boy  for  once  in  your 
life — that's  a  dear,"  &c. 

When  the  enemy  stops  in  the 
middle  of  the  sentence,  its  venom  is 
naturally  less  exhausted.  Ex.  gr. 

"  Really  I  must  say,  Charles  dear, 
that  you  are  the  most  fidgetty  per- 
son," &c. 

"And  if  the  house  bills  were  so 
high  last  week,  Charles  dear,  I  should 


just  like  to  know  whose  fault  it  was 
—that's  all." 

"  Do  you  think,  Charles  dear,  that 
you  could  put  your  feet  anywhere  ex- 
cept upon  the  chintz  sofa?  " 

"  But  you  know,  Charles  dear,  that 
you  care  no  more  for  me  and  the  chil- 
dren than,"  &c. 

But  if  the  fatal  word  spring  up,  in 
its  primitive  freshness,  at  the  head  of 
the  sentence,  bow  your  head  to  the 
storm.  It  then  assumes  the  majesty 
of  "  my  "  before  it ;  is  generally  more 
than  simple  objurgation — it  prefaces 
a  sermon.  My  candour  obliges  me  to 
confess  that  this  is  the  mode  in  which 
the  hateful  monosyllable  is  more 
usually  employed  by  the  marital  part 
of  the  one  flesh  ;  and  has  something 
about  it  of  the  odious  assumption  of 
the  Petruchian  pater -fam'dlas — the 
head  of  the  family — boding,  not  per- 
haps "  peace,  and  love,  and  quiet 
life,"  but  certainly  "  awful  rule  and 
right  supremacy."  Ex.  gr. 

"  My  dear  Jane — I  wish  you  would 
just  put  by  that  everlasting  tent- 
stitch,  and  listen  to  me  for  a  few  mo- 
ments," &c. 

"  My  dear  Jane — I  wish  you  would 
understand  me  for  once — don't  think 
I  am  angry — no,  but  I  am  hurt.  You 
must  consider,"  &c. 

"  My  dear  Jane — I  don't  know  if  it 
is  your  intention  to  ruin  me ;  but  I  only 
wish  you  would  do  as  all  other  wo- 
men do  who  care  three  straws  for 
their  husbands'  property,"  &c. 

"  My  dear  Jane — I  wish  you  to  un- 
derstand that  I  am  the  last  person  in 
the  world  to  be  jealous ;  but  I'll  be 
d — d  if  that  puppy,  Captain  Pretty- 
man,"  &c. 

Now,  if  that  same  "  dear"  could 
be  thoroughly  raked  and  hoed  out  of 
the  connubial  garden,  I  don't  think 
that  the  remaining  nettles  would  sig- 
nify a  button.  But  even  as  it  was, 
Parson  Dale,  good  man,  would  have 
prized  his  garden  beyond  all  the  bowers 
which  Spenser  and  Tasso  have  sung 
so  musically,  though  there  had  not 
been  a  single  specimen  of  "  dear," 
whether  the  dear  humilis,  or  the  dear 
superba;  the  dear  pallida,  rubra,  or 
nigra ;  the  dear  umfoosa,  florcns, 
spicata ;  the  dear  suavis,  or  the  dear 
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horrida; — no,  not  a  single  dear  in  the-  tion.  lint  this,  fortunately,  was  fur 
whole  horticulture  of  matrimony  which  from  being  the  case — the  drnra  of  Mrs 
Mrs  Dale  hiui  not  brought  to  perfeo  Dale  were  only  wild  flowers  after  all ! 


CIIAITKR   IX. 


In  the  cool  of  the  evening,  Dr  Kicca- 
bocca  walked  home  across  the  fields. 
Mr  and  Mrs  Dale  had  accompanied 
him  half  way ;  and  as  they  now 
turned  back  to  the  parsonage,  they 
looked  behind,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
the  tall,  outlandish  figure,  winding 
slowly  through  the  path  amidst  the 
waves  of  the  green  corn. 

4i  Poor  man  !  "  said  Mrs  Dale,  feel- 
ingly ;  '*  and  the  button  was  off  his 
wristband  !  What  a  pity  he  has  no- 
body to  take  care  of  him!  lie  seems 
very  domestic.  Don't  you  think, 
Charles,  it  would  be  a  great  blessing 
if  we  could  get  him  a  good  wife  ?  " 

u  Urn,"  said  the  Parson  ;  "  I  doubt 
if  he  values  the  married  state  as  he 
ought.'' 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Charles?  I 
never  saw  a  mau  more  polite  to  ladies 
in  my  life." 

"  Yes,  but— 

41  But  what  ?  You  are  always  so 
mysterious,  Charles  dear." 

44  Mysterious  !  No,  Carry  ;  but  if 
you  could  hear  what  the  Doctor  says 
of  the  ladies  sometimes." 

"  Ay,  when  you  men  get  together, 
my  dear.  I  know  what  that  means — 
pretty  things  you  say  of  us.  lint  you 
are  all  alike;  you  know  you  are,  love !" 

44 1  am  sure,"  said  the  1'arson  sim- 
ply, "that  I  have  good  cause  to  speak 
well  of  the  sex — when  I  think  of  you; 
and  my  poor  mother." 

Mrs  Dale,  who,  with  all  her  "  tem- 
pers," wa.-»  an  excellent  woman,  and 
loved  her  husband  with  the  whole  of 
her  quick  little  heart,  was  touched. 
She  pressed  his  hand,  and  did  not  call 
him  dear  all  the  way  home. 

Meanwhile  the  Italian  passed  the 
fields,  and  came  upon  the  high-road 
about  two  miles  from  Ha/.eldean.  On 
one  side  stood  an  old-fashioned  soli- 
tary inn,  such  as  English  inns  used  to 
be  before  they  became  railway  hotels 
— square,  solid,  old-fashioned,  looking 
so  hospitable  and  comfortable,  with 
their  great  signs  swinging  from  some 
elm- tree  in  front,  and  the  long  row  of 
stables  standing  a  little  back,  with  a 


chaise  or  two  in  the  yard,  and  the 
jolly  landlord  talking  of  the  crops  to 
some  stout  farmer,  who  has  stopped 
his  rough  pony  at  the  well-known 
door.  Opposite  this  inn,  on  the  other 
side  the  road,  stood  the  habitation  of 
Dr  Iliccabocca. 

A  few  years  before  the  date  of  these 
annals,  the  stage-roach,  on  its  way  to 
London  from  a  seaport  town,  stopped 
at  the  inn,  as  was  its  wont,  fora  good 
hour,  that  its  passengers  might  dim- 
like  Christian  Englishmen — not  gulp 
down  a  basin  of  scalding  soup,  like 
everlasting  heathen  Yankees,  with 
that  cursed  railway  whistle  shrieking 
like  a  fiend  in  their  ears !  It  was 
the  best  dining-place  on  the  whole 
road,  for  the  trout  in  the  neighbour- 
ing rill  were  famous,  and  so  wns  the 
mutton  which  came  from  Ha/.eldean 
Park. 

From  the  outside  of  the  coach  had 
descended  two  passengers,  who,  alone 
insensible  to  the  attractions  of  mutton 
and  trout,  refused  to  dine — two  melan- 
choly-looking foreigners,  of  whom  one 
was  Signer  Kiccabocca,  much  the 
same  as  we  see  him  now,  only  that 
the  black  suit  was  less  threadbare, 
the  tall  form  less  meagre,  and  he  did 
not  then  wear  spectacles ;  and  the 
other  was  his  servant.  u  The}*  would 
walk  about  while  the  coach  stopped." 
Now  the  Italian's  eye  had  been 
caught  by  a  mouldering  dismantled 
house  on  the  other  side  the  road, 
which  nevertheless  was  well  situated  ; 
half-way  up  a  green  hill,  with  its 
aspect  due  south,  a  little  cascade  fall- 
ing down  artificial  rock-work,  and  a 
terrace  with  a  balustrade,  and  a  few 
broken  urns  and  statues  before  its 
Ionic  portico ;  while  on  the  roadside 
stood  a  board,  with  characters  already 
half  effaced,  implying  that  the  house 
was  to  be  "  Let  unfurnished,  with  or 
without  land." 

The  abode  that  looked  so  cheerless, 
and  which  had  so  evidently  hung  long 
on  hand,  was  the  property  of  Squire 
Hazeldean.  It  had  been  built  by  his 
grandfather  on  the  female  side — a 
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country  gentleman  who  had  actually 
been  in  Italy,  (a  journey  rare  enough 
to  boast  of  in  those  days,)  and  who, 
on  his  return  home,  had  attempted  a 
miniature  imitation  of  an  Italian  villa. 
He  left  an  only  daughter  and  sole 
heiress,  who  married  Squire  Hazel- 
dean's  father;  and  since  that  time,  the 
house,  abandoned  by  its  proprietors 
for  the  larger  residence  of  the  Hazel- 
deans,  had  been  uninhabited  and 
neglected.  Several  tenants,  indeed, 
had  offered  themselves  ;  but  your 
squire  is  slow  in  admitting  upon  his 
own  property  a  rival  neighbour.  Some 
wanted  shooting.  "  That,"  said  the 
Hazeldeans,  who  were  great  sports- 
men and  strict  preservers,  "was  quite 
out  of  the  question."  Others  were 
line  folks  from  London.  "  London 
servants,"  said  the  Hazeldeans,  who 
were  moral  and  prudent  people, 
"  would  corrupt  their  own,  and  bring 
London  prices."  Others,  again,  were 
retired  manufacturers,  at  whom  the 
Hazeldeans  turned  up  their  agricul- 
tural noses.  In  short,  some  were  too 
grand,  and  others  too  vulgar.  Some 
were  refused  because  they  were  known 
so  well :  "  Friends  are  best  at  a  dis- 
tance," said  the  Hazeldeans.  Others 
because  they  were  not  known  at  all : 
"  No  good  comes  of  strangers,"  said 
the  Hazeldeans.  And  finally,  as  the 
house  fell  more  and  more  into  decay, 
no  one  would  take  it  unless  it  was  put 
into  thorough  repair :  "  As  if  one  was 
made  of  money!"  said  the  Hazeldeans. 
In  short,  there  stood  the  house  unoc- 
cupied and  ruinous  ;  and  there,  on  its 
terrace,  stood  the  two  forlorn  Italians, 
surveying'  it  with  a  smile  at  each 
other,  as,  for  the  first  time  since  they 
set  foot  in  England,  they  recognised, 
in  dilapidated  pilasters  and  broken 
statues,  in  a  weed-grown  terrace  and 
the  remains  of  an  orangery,  something 
that  reminded  them  of  the  land  they 
had  left  behind. 

On  returning  to  the  inn,  Dr  Ricca- 
bocca  took  the  occasion  of  learning 
from  the  innkeeper  (who  was  indeed 
a  tenant  of  the  Squire's)  such  particu- 
lars as  he  could  collect ;  and  a  few 
days  afterwards  Mr  Hazeldean  re- 
ceived a  letter  from  a  solicitor  of  re- 
pute in  London,  stating  that  a  very 
respectable  foreign  gentleman  had 
commissioned  him  to  treat  for  Clump 
Lodge,  otherwise  called  the  "  Casino ;" 


that  the  said  gentleman  did  not  shoot 
— lived  in  great  seclusion — and,  hav- 
ing no  family,  did  not  care  about  the 
repairs  of  the  place,  provided  only  it 
were  made  weather  proof — if  the 
omission  of  more  expensive  repara- 
tions could  render  the  rent  suitable  to 
his  finances,  which  were  very  limited. 
The  offer  came  at  a  fortunate  moment 
— when  the  steward  had  just  been 
representing  to  the  Squire  the  neces- 
sity of  doing  something  to  keep  the 
Casino  from  falling  into  positive  ruin, 
and  the  Squire  was  cursing  the  fates 
which  had  put  the  Casino  into  an 
entail— so  that  he  could  not  pull  it 
down  for  the  building  materials.  Mr 
Hazeldean  therefore  caught  at  the 
proposal  even  as  a  fair  lady,  who  has 
refused  the  best  offers  in  the  kingdom, 
catches  at  last  at  some  battered  old 
Captain  on  half-pay,  and  replied  that, 
as  for  rent,  if  the  solicitor's  client  was 
a  quiet  respectable  man,  he  did  not 
care  for  that.  But  that  the  gentleman 
might  have  it  for  the  first  year  rent 
free,  on  condition  of  paying  the  taxes 
and  putting  the  place  a  little  in  order. 
If  they  suited  each  other,  they  could 
then  come  to  terms.  Ten  days 
subsequently  to  this  gracious  reply, 
Signor  lliccabocca  and  his  servant 
arrived ;  and,  before  the  year's  end, 
the  Squire  was  so  contented  with  his 
tenant  that  he  gave  him  a  running 
lease  of  seven,  fourteen,  or  twenty- 
one  years,  at  a  rent  nearly  nominal, 
on  condition  that  Signor  lliccabocca 
would  put  and  maintain  the  place  in 
repair,  barring  the  roof  and  fences, 
which  the  Squire  generously  renewed 
at  his  own  expense.  It  Was  astonish- 
ing, by  little  and  little,  what  a  pretty 
place  the  Italian  had  made  of  it,  and, 
what  is  more  astonishing,  how  little 
it  had  cost  him.  He  had  indeed 
painted  the  walls  of  the  hall,  staircase, 
and  the  rooms  appropriated  to  him- 
self, with  his  own  hands.  His  servant 
had  done  the  greater  part  of  the 
upholstery.  The  two  between  them 
had  got  the  garden  into  order.  The 
Italians  seemed  to  have  taken  a  joint 
love  to  the  place,  and  to  deck  it  as 
they  would  have  done  some  favourite 
chapel  to  their  Madonna. 

It  was  long  before  the  natives  re- 
conciled themselves  to  the  odd  ways 
of  the  foreign  settlers — the  first  thing 
that  offended  them  was  the  exceeding 
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Fmallness  of  the  household  bills.  Three 
days  out  of  the  seven,  indeed,  both  man 
and  master  dined  on  nothing  else  but 
the  vegetables  in  the  garden,  and  the 
fishes  in  the  neighbouring  rill  ;  when 
no  trout  could  be  caught  the}1  fried  the 
minnows,  (and  certainly,  even  in  the 
best  streams,  minnows  are  more  fre- 
quently caught  than  tronts.)  The  next 
thing  which  angered  the  natives  quite 
as  much,  especially  the  female  part  of 
the  neighbourhood,  was  the  very  spar- 
ing employment  the  two  he  creatures 
gave  to  the  sex  usually  deemed  so  in- 
dispensable in  household  matters.  At 
lirst,  indeed,  they  had  no  woman  ser- 
vant at  all.  But  this  created  such  hor- 
ror that  Parson  Dale  ventured  a  hint 
upon  the  matter,  which  Riccabocca 
took  in  very  good  part,  and  an  old 
woman  was  forthwith  engaged,  after 
some  bargaining — at  three  shillings 
a-week — to  wash  and  scrub  as  much 
as  she  liked  during  the  day-time.  She 
always  returned  to  her  own  cottage  to 
sleep.  The  man-servant,  who  was 
styled  in  the  neighbourhood  "  Jac- 
kcymo,"  did  all  else  for  his  master — 
smoothed  his  room,  dusted  his  papers, 
prepared  his  coffee,  cooked  his  dinner, 
brushed  his  clothes,  and  cleaned  his 
pipes,  of  which  Riccabocca  had  a  large 
collection.  But,  however  close  a  man's 
character,  it  generally  creeps-out  in 
driblets  ;  and  on  many  little  occasions 
the  Italian  had  shown  acts  of  kind- 
ness, and,  on  some  more  rare  occasions, 
even  of  generosity,  which  had  served 
to  silence  his  calumniators,  and  by  de- 
grees he  had  established  a  very  fair 
reputation — suspected,  it  is  true,  of 
being  a  little  inclined  to  the  Black  Art, 
and  of  a  strange  inclination  to  starve 
Jackeymo  and  himself, — in  other  re- 
spects harmless  enough. 

Signior  Riccabocca  had  become  very 
intimate,  as  we  have  seen,  at  the 
Parsonage.  But  not  so  at  the  Hall. 
For  though  the  Squire  was  inclined 
to  be  very  friendly  to  all  his  neigh- 
bours —  he  was,  like  most  country 
gentlemen,  rather  easily  Jiujfed.  Ric- 
cabocca had,  if  with  great  politeness, 
still  with  great  obstinacy,  refused 
Mr  Ha/.eldean's  earlier  invitations 
to  dinner,  and  when  the  Squire 
found,  that  the  Italian  rarely  de- 
clined to  dine  at  the  Parsonage,  he 
was  offended  in  one  of  his  weak 
points — viz.,  his  regard  for  the  honour 
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of  the  hospitality  of  Hazeldean  Hall — 
and  he  ceased  altogether  invitations 
so  churlishly  rejected.  Nevertheless, 
as  it  was  impossible  for  the  Squire, 
however  huffed,  to  bear  malice,  he 
now  and  then  reminded  Riccabocca 
of  his  existence  by  presents  of  game, 
and  would  have  called  on  him  more 
often  than  he  did,  but  that  Riccabocca 
received  him  with  such  excessive 
politeness  that  the  blunt  country 
gentleman  felt  shy  and  put  out,  and 
used  to  say  that  "  to  call  on  Ricca- 
bocca was  as  bad  as  going  to  court." 

But  I  left  Dr  Riccabocca  on  the 
high-road.  By  this  time  he  has  as- 
cended a  narrow  path  that  winds  by 
the  side  of  the  cascade,  he  has  passed 
a  trellis-work  covered  with  vines, 
from  the  which  Jackeymo  has 
positively  succeeded  in  making  what 
he  calls  vine — a  liquid,  indeed,  that, 
if  the  cholera  had  been  popularly 
known  in  those  days,  would  have  soured 
the  mildest  member  of  the  Board  of 
Health  ;  for  Squire  Hazeldean,  though 
a  robust  man  who  daily  carried  on" 
his  bottle  of  port  with  impunity, 
having  once  rashly  tasted  it,  did  not 
recover  the  effect  till  he  had  had  a 
bill  from  the  apothecary  as  long  as 
his  own  arm.  Passing  this  trellis,  Dr 
Riccabocca  entered  upon  the  terrace, 
with  its  stone  pavement  smoothed  and 
trim  as  hands  could  make  it.  Here, 
on  neat  stands,  all  his  favourite 
flowers  were  arranged.  Here  four 
orange  trees  were  in  full  blossom  ; 
here  a  kind  of  summerhouse  or  Bclvi- 
dere,  built  by  Jackeymo  and  himself, 
made  his  chosen  morning  room  from 
May  till  October;  and  from  this 
Belviderc  there  was  as  beautiful  an 
expanse  of  prospect  as  if  our  English 
Nature  had  hospitably  spread  on  her 
green  board  all  that  she  had  to  offer 
as  a  banquet  to  the  exile. 

A  man  without  his  coat,  which  was 
thrown  over  the  balustrade,  was 
employed  in  watering  the  flowers  ;  a 
man  with  movements  so  mechanical 
— with  a  face  so  rigidly  grave  in  its 
tawny  hues — that  he  seemed  like  an 
automaton  made  out  of  mahogany. 

"  Giacomo,"  said  Dr  Riccabocca, 
softly. 

The  automaton  stopped  its  hand, 
and  turned  its  head. 

"  Put  by  the  watering-pot,  and 
come  here,"  continued  Riccabocca  in 
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Italian  ;  and,  moving  towards  the 
balustrade,  he  leaned  over  it.  Mr 
Mitford,  the  historian,  calls  Jean 
Jacques  "  John  James.'1'1  Following 
that  illustrious  example,  Giacomo 
shall  be  Anglified  into  Jackeymo. 
Jackeymo  came  to  the  balustrade  also, 
and  stood  a  little  behind  his  master. 

"  Friend,"  said  Riccabocca,  "  en- 
terprises have  not  always  succeeded 
with  us.  Don't  you  think,  after  all, 
it  is  tempting  our  evil  star  to  rent 
those  fields  from  the  landlord?" 
Jackeymo  crossed  himself,  and  made 
some  strange  movement  with  a  little 
coral  charm  which  he  wore  set  in  a 
ring  on  his  finger. 

"If  the  Madonna  send  us  luck,  and 
we  could  hire  a  lad  cheap?"  said 
Jackeymo,  doubtfully. 

"  Piu  vale  un  presente  die  due  fu- 
turi"  said  Riccabocco. — "  A  bird  in 
the  hand  is  worth  two  in  the  bush." 

"  Chi  non  fa  quondo  pub,  non  pub 
fare  quondo  vuole" — ("  He  who  will 
not  when  he  may,  when  he  will  it 
shall  have  nay  ") — answered  Jackey- 
mo, as  sententiously  as  his  master. 
"And  the  Padrone  should  thinkin  time 
that  he  must  lay  by  for  the  dower 
of  the  poor  signorina" — (young  lady.) 

Riccabocca  sighed,  and  made  no 
reply. 

"  She  must  be  that  high  now ! " 
said  Jackeymo,  putting  his  hand  on 
some  imaginary  line  a  little  above  the 
balustrade.  Iliccabocca's  eyes,  raised 
over  the  spectacles,  followed  the  hand. 

"  If  the  Padrone  could  but  see  her 
here" —  . 

"I  thought  I  did!"  muttered  the 
Italian. 

"  He  would  never  let  her  go  from 
his  side  till  she  went  to  a  husband's," 
continued  Jackeymo. 

"  But  this  climate — she  could  never 
stand  it,"  said  Iliccabocca,  drawing 


his  cloak  round  him,  as  a  north  wind 
took  him  in  the  rear. 

"  The  orange  trees  blossom  even 
here  with  care,"  said  Jackeymo,  turn- 
ing back  to  draw  down  an  awning 
where  the  orange  trees  faced  the 
north.  "  See!"  he  added,  as  he  re- 
turned with  a  sprig  in  full  bud. 

Dr  Riccabocca  bent  over  the  blos- 
som, and  then  placed  it  in  his  bosom. 

"  The  other  one  should  be  there 
too,"  said  Jackeymo. 

"  To  die — as  this  does  already!" 
answered  Eiccabocca.  "  Say  no 
more." 

Jackeymo  shrugged  his  shoulders  ; 
and  then,  glancing  at  his  master,  drew 
his  hand  over  his  eyes. 

There  was  a  pause.  Jackeymo  was 
the  first  to  break  it. 

"  But,  whether  here  or  there,  beauty 
without  money  is  the  orange  tree 
without  shelter. — If  a  lad  could  be  got 
cheap,  I  would  hire  the  land,  and 
trust  for  the  crop  to  the  Madonna." 

"  I  think  I  know  of  such  a  lad," 
said  Riccabocca,  recovering  himself, 
and  with  his  sardonic  smile  once 
more  lurking  about  the  corner  of  his 
mouth — "  a  lad  made  for  us  !" 

"  Diavolo !" 

"  No,  not  the  Diavolo !  Friend, 
1  have  this  day  seen  a  boy  who — re- 
fused sixpence!" 

"  Cosa  stupenda!" —  (  3trpendoiis 
thing!)  exclaimed  Jackeymo,  open- 
ing his  eyes,  and  letting  fall  the 
watering-pot. 

"  It  is  true,  my  friend." 

"  Take  him,  Padrone,  in  Heaven's 
name,  and  the  fields  will  grow  gold." 

"  I  will  think  of  it,  for  it  must  re- 
quire management  to  catch  such  a 
boy,"  said  Riccabocca.  "  Meanwhile, 
light  a  candle  in  the  parlour,  and 
bring  from  my  bedroom — that  great 
folio  of  Machiavelli." 
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THI.  MCIIT  SII>K  OF  NATURK. 


TIIKHF.  are  two  little  specks  or  Haws 
in  this  very  scientific  age  of  ours 
which  it  would  do  well  to  get  rid  of. 
The  one  is  a  love  of  the  marvellous, 
which,  being  partly  expelled  from  re- 
ligion, is  reappearing  amongst  us 
under  the  mask  of  science.  The  other 
is  the  institution  of  elaborate  experi- 
ment, and  painstaking  observation, 
where  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  such 
that  the  experiment  or  the  observa- 
tion can  yield  no  satisfactory  result; 
so  that,"  with  great  display  of  method 
and  inductive  process,  there  is  in  the 
end  no  stable  truth  arrived  at.  Ani- 
mal magnetism  and  phrenology  afford 
the  chief  arenas  for  the  display  of  these 
propensities,  though  they  may  be  also 
clearly  detected  elsewhere. 

Let  us  at  all  events  believe  the 
fact,  we  hear  it  often  exclaimed,  al- 
though it  may  seem  impossible  to  us, 
and  quite  inexplicable  in  the  present 
imperfect  condition  of  our  knowledge. 
By  all  means.  Let  nothing  impede 
the  recognition  of  a  fact,  wherever  it 
is  to  be  found,  and  however  it  may 
derange  our  preconceptions.  But  we 
trace  a  disposition  in  certain  quarters 
to  believe  because  it  is  impossible — a 
disposition  to  admit,  with  surprising 
facility,  as  a  fact,  what  contradicts  the 
whole  course  of  human  experience. 
The  rules  of  evidence  are  relaxed  in 
favour  of  what  astonishes  and  be- 
wilders. It  is  forgotten  that  old  facts, 
whilst  they  continue  such,  are  quite 
as  good  as  the  new.  Advance,  by  all 
means,  from  the  known  to  the  un- 
known ;  but  do  not  throw  away  the 
known  in  your  attempt  to  proceed. 
We  have  met  with  persons  who,  on 
what  appears  to  ns  most  inadequate 
grounds,  have  admitted  it  as  a  fact, 
that  men  in  certain  conditions  see  ex- 
ternal objects  without  the  aid  of  light, 
or  the  organ  of  vision.  They  seem  to 
delight  in  the  recognition  of  a  fact 
which  contradicts  the  general  experi- 
ence of  mankind,  who  hitherto  have 
always  found  that  if  yon  put  a  man's 


eyes  out  he  cannot  see.  They  make 
little  or  no  attempt  to  explain  the 
curious  phenomena  they  have  ob- 
served, so  as  to  bring  them  into  har- 
mony and  consistency  with  our  previ- 
ous knowledge.  Full  of  admiration 
and  of  wonder,  they  adopt  this  as  their 
great  fact.  With  this  new  torch  in 
their  hands,  they  go  back  and  explore 
all  the  dark  recesses  of  history,  and 
find  new  facts  in  discarded  fables. 
Historical  evidence,  based  on  a  review 
of  the  general  tendencies  and  predis- 
positions of  an  age,  is  at  once  dis- 
missed— dismissed  pro  tanto.  What- 
ever we  can  now  explain  is  fact.  As 
if  even  a  parallelism  between  the 
superstition  of  one  age  and  the  ad- 
vanced science  of  another  were  suffi- 
cient to  alter  the  nature  of  the  former, 
and  take  it  out  of  the  category  of 
false  belief.  We  have  somewhere  seen 
it  gravely  stated  that  the  Sybillino 
books  were  probably  true  prophecies 
— for  has  not  a  clair-voyant  prophe- 
sied ?  And  Livy's  ox,  that  so  often 
"  spoke  in  the  market-place,"  is  he  to 
be  left  behind  in  the  land  of  fable  V 
He  was  manifestly,  you  say,  in  rap- 
port with  the  priests;  and  we  only 
wait  for  an  analogous  case  of  the  mes- 
meric influence  to  establish  the  credit 
of  the  ox. 

This  alacrity  to  give  credence  to  a 
fact  because  it  is  marvellous,  we  ven- 
ture to  say,  is  not  scientific.  With 
regard  to  that  other  infirmity  we  have 
noticed  —  the  sedulous  observation, 
and  the  application  of  the  inductive 
method  of  reasoning,  upon  materials 
which  can  give  no  satisfactory  result 
— we  would  instance  the  whole  scheme 
of  phrenology  as  one  glaring  ex- 
ample. 

To  investigate  the  brain  in  its  con- 
nection with  thought — to  scrutinise 
that  organ  which  lies  nearest  to  all 
the  phenomena  of  mind,  apparently 
their  proximate  canse  or  occasion,  al- 
ways acting  upon  our  mental  states, 
and  being  itself  reacted  on  by  our 
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mental  condition  and  culture — this 
was  seen  to  be  one  of  the  most  worthy 
objects  to  which  our  experimental 
philosophers  could  devote  themselves. 
They  undertook  to  study  the  brain  in 
correspondence  with  a  study  of  the 
phenomena  of  thought.  And  how 
have  they  proceeded?  They  have 
fixed  all  their  eyes  upon  a  bone — on 
the  elevations  and  depressions  of  the 
external  skull,  which  they  know  well 
represent  no  corresponding  divisions, 
and  no  corresponding  elevations  or 
depressions  in  the  brain  itself.  Every 
tyro  knows,  that  from  the  outward 
bone  or  case  you  can  only  judge  of 
the  general  size  and  shape  of  the  brain, 
which  lies,  with  all  its  labyrinth  of 
convolutions,  within  an  inner  case 
perfectly  smooth.  Nevertheless,  they 
have  persisted  in  studying  these  in- 
equalities on  the  surface  of  the  bone 
in  connection,  for  the  most  part,  with 
those  inequalities  of  human  character 
which  are  of  so  vague  and  indefinite 
a  nature,  that  no  two  persons  agree  in 
the  proportions  to  which  they  would 
assign  them  to  any  third  person. 
What  result  can  possibly  be  obtained 
from  experimental  philosophy  con- 
ducted after  this  fashion  ? 

But  we  could  not  get  at  the  brain ; 
and  a  science  was  to  be  constructed. 
Here  is  our  bone.  Before  this  we 
can  sit  down  quite  at  our  ease,  ladies 
and  gentlemen  :  we  can  map  it  out, 
and  measure,  and  delicately  manipu- 
late ;  and  here  are  human  characters, 
with  their  developed,  and  unde- 
veloped, and  half-developed  qualities, 
happily  of  most  elastic  material :  these 
and  our  bone  we  can  compare  together 
with  greatest  facility.  The  cap  always 
fits — always  with  a  little  stretching, 
which  you  see  plainly  time  and  other 
circumstances  might  so  easily  have 
given  it.  Confess  that  the  brain,  in  its 
correspondence  with  the  phenomena 
of  thought,  could  not  have  been  more 
agreeably  studied.  Confess  that  there 
was  never  so  expeditious  a  mode  of 
creating  a  science.  A  few  years,  and 
a  row  of  plaster  casts,  and  the  brain 
and  the  mind  have  been,  at  once  and 
for  all  time,  fully  investigated. — Such 
is  the  best  account  phrenologists  could 
render  of  themselves  and  of  their 
labours. 

For  conspicuous  instances  of  con- 
scientious and  elaborate  investigation, 


where  the  materials  cannot  repay  the 
labour  bestowed  on  them,  we  ought, 
perhaps,  to  look  amongst  the  Ger- 
mans. At  least,  one  such  instance 
has  just  presented  itself  to  our  view 
in  the  Researches  of  Baron  voa 
Keichenbach,  lately  translated  by  Dr 
W.  Gregory.  It  is  impossible  to  read 
this  book  without  having  a  thorough 
confidence  in  the  good  faith,  the  per- 
fect integrity,  and  unwearied  industry 
of  the  author ;  but  we  rise  also  from 
the  work  with  the  impression  that  the 
author  has  ceased  to  be  master  of  his 
subject,  for  his  subject  has  got  the 
mastery  over  him.  All  his  deductions 
ai'e  founded  on  certain  vague  inde- 
scribable sensations,  in  persons  either 
morbidly  sensitive  or  very  peculiarly 
sensitive.  He  makes  ingenious  and 
countless  experiments,  and  draAvs  the 
boldest  inferences  from  these  quite 
singular  sensations  ;  and  all  the  while 
it  is  open  to  question  how  far  they 
may  arise  from  causes  within  the  pa- 
tient herself, — from  quite  other  causes 
than  those  which  he  is  so  skilfully 
arranging. 

Most  persons  have  heard  something 
of  the  Baron's  odylic  light.  Whoever 
is  curious  may  here  read  the  whole  of 
his  speculations,  so  far  as  he  has  yet 
published  them.  The  work  is  far 
from  being  uninteresting  or  fatiguing. 
The  Baron  details  his  experiments  in 
an  historical  manner, — that  is,  in  the 
order  in  which  he  made  them, — so 
that  our  prospect  widens  as  we  pro- 
ceed, and  we  enter  into  the  increasing 
zeal  of  the  experimentalist.  This, 
and  the  skilful  manner  in  which  Dr 
W.  Gregory  has  performed  his  part  of 
translator,  conspire  to  render  it  a  very 
readable  book.  But  when  we  had 
concluded  our  perusal  of  it,  and  asked 
ourselves  what  substantial  addition  we 
could  reckon  upon  having  made  to  our 
knowledge,  we  were  compelled  to 
confess,  that  if  we  had  closed  the 
volume  at  the  end  of  the  first  chapter, 
or  treatise,  we  should  have  carried 
away  all  that  we  had  obtained  of 
that  description  from  the  whole  of  it. 
In  addition  to  the  fact  that  passes 
made  with  the  magnet  produce  certain 
sensations  upon  persons  of  highly 
nervous  temperament,  the  Baron  dis- 
covered that,  to  the  same  class  of 
persons,  the  magnet  was  luminous. 
In  a  very  dark  room,  after  removing 
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llic  armature  from  the  magnet,  beau- 
tiful tiamcs  wore  seen  to  spring  up. 
This  he  has  called  the  «//////<•  injht-  the 
other  class  of  sensations  he  calls  vdylic 
si-nsntions ;  and  the  unknown  cause 
itself  he  calls  iuh/le. 

While  the  experimeuts  of  the 
llaron  relate  to  the  odylic  light,  \ve 
seem  to  proceed  with  some  degree  of 
certainty.  The  seusation  of  light  is 
very  distinct  from  all  others ;  it  is 
one  on  which  his  patients  could  not 
he  mistaken — of  which  they  could 
give  him  an  intelligible  account  and 
faithful  testimony,  and  which,  above 
all,  they  could  distinctly  trace  to  the 
external  object  submitted  to  them. 
Neither  are  they  diseased  or  morbid 
persons  alone  whose  testimony  he  has 
received  for  the  presence  of  this  light, 
whk'h,  in  the  course  of  his  investiga- 
tions, he  found  to  be  far  from  being 
confined  to  the  magnet,  but  is  seen 
flaming  from  a  great  variety  of  objects, 
and  especially  from  the  human  liaml. 
One  of  his  most  interesting  witnesses 
is  an  artist  of  the  name  of  Anschnetx, 
who  is  described  as  "  a  powerful  man, 
thirty- two  years  of  age,  and  formerly, 
as  an  officer,  hardened  by  a  thousand 
military  labours  and  sufferings  ; — a 
man  who  was  never  seriously  ill,  of 
middle  height,  rather  fair  than  dark, 
very  muscular,  distinguished  in  all 
athletic  exercises,  of  lively  and  ex- 
citable, but  susceptible  and  feeling 
temperament — in  short,  a  true  artist's 
nature."  This  gentleman,  after  being 
an  hour  in  the  dark  chamber,  saw  all 
the  odylo-lumiiious  phcnomcua  as 
dearly  and  distinctly  as  his  patients 
had  done. 


"  He  is  a  painter,"  continues  the  Uaron, 
''and  was  therefore  exactly  the  right  per- 
POII,  not  only  to  tell  and  describe  to  us 
what  lie  saw,  but  also  to  do  what  no 
other  had  been  able  to  accomplish — • 
namely,  to  represent  ta  113  in  form  and 
colour  what  he  had  seen,  to  place  before 
vs  an  image  of  that  which,  for  want  of 
the  perceptive  power,  we  ourselves  in 
vain  long  to  behold.  One  morning, when 
1  went  to  visit  him,  he  surprised  me  by 
exhibiting  a  black  picture,  or  rather 
tablet,  on  which,  at  first,  from  the  angle 
of  incidence  of  the  light  falling  upon  it,  I 
saw  nothing.  Hut,  as  he  turned  it,  a 
nebulous  form,  delicate  and  aerial,  ap- 
peared on  the  background  :  it  «M.<  tht 
Countenance  <>/  hit  l>t  ui'ifiil  tri/f,  u*  dimly 
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tffn  in  tht-  tlffith  of  nil/hi  (>y  iti  oir«  ui/v/ic 
liglU." 

Hut  when  we  quit  this  of  light  for 
the  other  orii/lic  sensations — (as  of  u  a 
warm  or  cool  aura,"  a  "dragging  or 
pricking  sensation,"  and  a  variety  of 
internal  feelings,  from  the  slightest  and 
most  evanescent  to  the  most  violent, 
terminating  in  convulsions) — and  com- 
mence a  series  of  elaborate  experi- 
ments relating  to  these,  and  their 
production  in  morbid  persons  by  the 
exhibition  of  different  objects  —  we 
feel  that  we  arc  treading  upon  air. 
How  far  the  organisation  of  the  patient 
herself  mingles,  as  cause  in  these  sen- 
sations, we  do  not  know.  In  the 
healthiest  person  the  blood  is  perpetu- 
ally coursing  through  the  veins,  and, 
by  its  stoppage  here,  by  its  swift 
flowing  there,  creating  internal  sensa- 
tions. Hold  up  your  hand  still  for  a 
moment,  and  attend  to  your  sensa- 
tions— you  will  feel  a  glow  at  the  tips 
of  your  fingers,  which  yon  had  never 
noticed  perhaps  before.  Even  in 
healthy  persons,  the  thinkiny  upon  a 
sensation  either  calls  it  up,  or  calls  up 
so  vivid  an  idea  that  we  mistake  it 
for  the  sensation :  as  every  one  has 
experienced  who  has  sat  in  a  room 
when  he  fancied  the  door  was  open  ; 
he  felt  a  current  of  air  that  he  was 
sure  was  giviug  him  cold ;  he  has 
risen,  and  found  the  door  was  shut  all 
the  while.  Whence  came  that  ciu-- 
reut  of  cold  air  that  he  felt  at  the  nape 
of  his  neck  ?  Now,  almost  all  the 
patients  on  whom  Baron  von  Reich- 
enbach  makes  t/itsc  experiments,  are 
atllicted  with  what  is  popularly  called 
nervous  maladies:  ami  we  need  hardly 
suggest  how  much  the  probability  is 
enhanced  of  their  internal  sensations 
arising,  in  many  instances,  from  dis- 
eased organisation  or  morbid  fancy. 

One  great  object  of  the  Baron  is  to 
connect  these  odylic  sensations  with 
terrestrial  magnetism.  His  patients 
sutler  much  when  they  lie  east  and 
west ;  when  north  and  south,  u  in  the 
plane  of  a  magnetic  parallel,"  they  are 
at  ease.  After  mentioning  several 
cases  of  extraordinary  relief,  produced 
merely  by  a  change  of  position,  he 
continues — 


"  All  these  patients  now  recollected 
how  painful  it  had  always  been  to  them 
to  remain  for  any  length  of  time  in 
church.  All  Human  Catholic  churched 
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are  built  from  west  to  east,  so  that  the 
members  of  the  congregation  find  them- 
selves, when  opposite  the  altar,  in  the 
position  from  west  to  east ;  consequently, 
in  that  position  which  is,  to  sensitive  per- 
sons, of  all  others  the  most  intolerable. 
In  fact,  they  often  fainted  in  that  posi- 
tion in  church,  and  had  to  be  carried  out. 
A.t  a  later  period,  Mdlle.  Nowotny  could 
not  even  bear  to  walk  in  the  street,  or  in 
the  garden,  in  the  direction  from  west  to 
east,  if  her  walk  lasted  but  for  a  short 
time." 

"  At  a  later  period."  Does  not  this 
seem  to  indicate  what  we  have  been 
suggesting,  that  these  sensations  may 
have  been  cultivated  by  brooding  over 
them  ?  .  As  to  the  illness  which  a 
delicate  person  felt  in  church,  we  sup- 
pose this  may  be  easily  explained 
without  the  introduction  of  terrestrial 
magnetism.* 

The  rapidly  increasing  number  of 
objects  which  he  finds  productive  of 
these  singular  sensations  is  itself  a 
rather  suspicious  circumstance.  At 
first  confined  to  a  few  substances,  he 
finds  at  length  that  everything  pro- 
duces them.  He  puts  one  end  of  a 
long  wire  into  the  hand  of  his  patient, 
and  coils  the  other  round  plants  —  or 
he  attaches  it  to  a  metal  plate  on 
which  an  animal  is  placed,  or  on  which 
the  sun  or  the  moon  shines — ia  all 
cases  he  produces  his  "  warm  or  cool 
aura."  Heat,  in  its  odylic  action, 
produces  the  cool  aura. 

"  When  Mdlle.  Reichel  approached  a 
stove,  heated  by  means  of  a  fire  within  it, 
she  felt  it  indeed  warm,  when  very  near 
it,  because  its  actual  heat  overpowered, 
in  its  effects  on  her,  the  peculiar  emana- 
tions above  alluded  to,  especially  when 
the  stove  was  of  iron.  But  only  a  few 


paces  further  off,  the  stove  caused  a  vivid 
sensation  of  cold,  and  that  stronger  as  the 
fire  burned  more  vigorously.  In  winter, 
when  she  suffered  from  frost,  and  tried  to 
warm  herself  at  earthenware  stoves,  it 
was  only  on  approaching  them  that  she 
felt  thoroughly  chilled ;  her  fingers,  al- 
ready stiff,  became  rigid,  and  she  was 
compelled  to  retire  and  seek  to  warm  her- 
self by  walking  up  and  down  the  room, 
and  rubbing  her  hands." 

The  moon  gives  out  an  odylic 
influence  ;  and  this,  we  need  not  say, 
is  immediately  seized  upon  to  explain 
the  effect  of  the  full  moon  upon 
lunatics.  But  not  only  the  moon,  the 
stars  also,  and  the  planets,  have  this 
influence.  We  are  not  informed  how  it 
was  that  his  patient  could  receive  the 
impression  from  a  planet  separate  from 
that  of  the  stars,  but  it  seems  that 
she  did,  and  could  distinguish  between 
them. 

"  When  Mdlle.  Reichel  was  out  in  a 
clear  night,  she  always  pointed  out  the 
milky-way  as  decidedly  cool  ;  as  also  the 
Pleiades,  the  Great  Bear,  and  others  ; 
and  in  general  the  starry  expanse  was 
felt  cool,  and  only  individual  stars  caused 
a  sensation  of  warmth.  These  were 
invariably  stars  of  the  first  magnitude  ; 
and  when  I  examined  them  with  the 
dyalite,  I  found  them  to  be  Saturn  with 
his  ring,  Jupiter  with  his  four  satellites, 
Venus — in  short,  always  a  planet.  It 
appeared,  therefore,  that  stars  shining 
with  borrowed  light  appeared  to  the 
patient  warm  ;  and  all  others,  shining 
with  their  own  light,  appeared  cool. 
This  coincided  very  beautifully  with  the 
previous  observations,  that  the  moon 
yielded  warmth,  the  sun  (and  therefore 
the  fixed  stars)  coolness." 

The     Baron     admits,    in    several 


*  Our  countryman,  Dr  Faraday,  will  be  rather  surprised  to  find  himself  gently 
reproached  by  the  Baron  for  neglecting  to  mention  these  experiments  in  connexion 
with  his  own  speculations  on  Dia-magiietism.  We  rather  suspect  that  the  experi- 
ments of  the  Baron  are  not  such  as  our  great  chemist  would  have  any  confidence  in ; 
being  accustomed  to  appeal,  in  the  most  delicate  and  evanescent  of  his  own  experi- 
ments, to  the  senses  of  all  mankind,  and  not  to  the  sensations  of  a  few  peculiar  indivi- 
duals. Besides,  the  Baron's  patients  (as  he  himself  seems  to  be  aware)  ought  to 
have  placed  themselves  east  and  west,  at  right  angles  to  the  magnetic  current,  in 
order  to  have  suggested  or  confirmed  the  phenomenon  of  Dia-magnetism  ;  whereas 
they  are  prompted  to  lie  north  and  south  along  and  in  the  magnetic  current.  This 
gentle  but  unreasonable  murmur  of  the  Baron's  speaks  much  to  our  mind — speaks  of 
a  certain  over-sensitiveness  of  another  description  than  that  which  his  patients  mani- 
fested, and  betrays  how  utterly  lost  he  has  become  to  the  peculiar  and  treacherous 
nature  of  his  own  materials. 
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places,  that  he  docs  not  find  the  same 
object  create  the  same  sensation  in  all 
his  patients ;  but  adds  that  rach  one 
of  them  continued  consistent  in  her 
own  statement. 


"Mdlle.  Sturraann  found  a  bottle  of 
oxygon  gas,  and  a  piece  of  sulphur,  both 
lint  ;  Mdlle.  Iteichel  found  them  both  cold  ; 
and  Mdlle.  Maix  felt  them  both,  when  on 
the  hand,  hot,  but  diffusing  in  every  direc- 
tion a  cool  tiani.  They  all  agreed  in  this, 
that  they  perceived  a  variation  from  the 
temperature  of  the  air ;  but  in  determining 
the  degree  of  this,  they  gave  me  different 
accounts  :  three  observers  made  three 
different  statements  ;  and  all  three  con- 
tinued at  all  times,  and  on  every  repeti- 
tion, to  be  consistent  each  with  herself." 

The  self-consistency  is  fortunate, 
but  who  is  to  decide  between  Mdlle. 
Sturmann  and  Mdlle.  Keieliel  ''.  Whe- 
ther the  stars  are  positively  odylic, 
or  negatively  odylic,  depends  entirely 
iil)on  them  to  decide. 

Many  of  bis  experiments,  as  will  be 
expected,  relate  to  theodylic  influence 
of  the  human  frame,  from  which  it 
very  abundantly  emanates. 

"  When  I  raised  my  hands  towards 
Mdlle.  Reichel,  she  felt,  evenata  distance, 
my  left  hand  diffusing  warmth  ;  my 
right,  coolness  on  her,  like  a  distant 
magnet.  Mdlle.  At/.mannsdorfer  felt  the 
same  thing  more  strongly.  When  I 
approached  Mdlle.  Heichel,  so  that  my 
right  side  was  next  to  her,  she  felt  me  as 
soou  as  1  entered  the  room,  cool  ;  but  if 
iny  left  side  was  next  her,  she  felt  me 
•warm.  Not  only  the  hands,  but  the  whole 
side  of  human  beings,  are  respectively 
positive  and  negative." 

lie  then  made  experiments  re- 
ppecting  the  intensity  (if  the  odyle 
influence,  and  its  variation  in  the 
courses  of  the  day.  Mdlle.  Reichel 
examined  his  hand  every  hour,  she 
found  the  influence  diminishing  before 
dinner,  and  increasing  after.  He  ex- 
tended these  examinations  to  the 
hour  of  sleep. 

"  I  succeeded  in  persuading  Mdlle. 
Reichel,  by  explaining  to  her  the  scientific 
value  of  such  an  investigation,  and  the 
merit  she  would  have  in  making  it,  to 
came,  as  she  could  not  sleep,  every  hour 
during  several  nights,  to  my  bedside, 
while  I  slept,  to  examine  the  state  of  my 
hand,  and  to  note  the  result." 

From  these  examinations,  and  others 
made  on  the  back  part  of  his  head,  and 
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on  his  forehead,  he  has  been  able  to 
construct  a  new  theory  of  sleep.  It 
seems  that  the  forehead  is  active  while 
we  are  awake,  and  the  hindhead  while 
we  are  sleeping.  There  is  no  absolute 
rest  during  sleep,  "only  the  seat  of 
activity  is  changed."  The  vital  force 
shifts  from  the  anterior  part  of  the 
brain  to  the  posterior. 


"  In  the  same  degree  as  vitality  was 
active  during  the  day  in  the  forehead, 
it  predominates  during  the  night  in  the 
hindhead.  Vitality  is  just  as  active 
during  sleep  as  in  the  waking  state  ;  its 
direction  only  is  changed.  The  pheno- 
menon of  sleep  is  governed  by  the 
posterior  part  of  the  brain,  probably  by 
the  cerebellum,  while  the  forehead  ceases 
from  its  mental  labour  ;  and  when  the 
forehead  again,  under  the  influence  of  the 
solar  rays,  resumes  its  activity,  the  hind- 
head relinquishes  its  claims  on  the  vital 
energies." 

We  have  not  undertaken  to  give 
anything  approaching  to  a  summary 
of  the  experiments  or  theories  of  the 
Huron  von  Reichenbach  ;  and  we 
shall  probably  be  thought  to  have 
justified  sufficiently  the  opinion  we 
ventured  to  pass  upon  his  scientific 
labours.  We  are  convinced  that  no 
man  can  conscientiously  examine  any 
of  the  phenomena  of  nature,  and  not 
be  led  to  the  discovery  of  some  truth, 
which  shall  be  found  sooner  or  later, 
and  in  connection  with  other  dis- 
covered truths,  to  have  its  value. 
Wre  are  very  far  fron  saying  that  the 
investigations  of  the  Uaron  are  with- 
out utility  or  result ;  but  we  cannot 
help  perceiving  in  him  a  striking 
instance  of  zeal  not  wisely  directed. 
It  is  evident  to  us,  that  the  basis  he 
has  chosen  for  his  operations  cannot 
possibly  support  the  superstructure 
he  has  sought  to  rear  upon  it. 

To  revert  to  that  love  of  the  marvel- 
lous— which  we  have  noticed  as 
appearing  amongst  us  in  certain 
purlieus  of  the  region  of  science — we 
do  not  know  that  we  could  find  a 
more  flagrant  instance  of  it  than 
Mrs  Crowe  affords  us  in  her  Nit/tit 
Side  of  Nature.  This  is  a  collection 
of  ghost  stories,  tales  of  prophetic 
dreams,  presentiments,  wraiths, 
haunted  houses,  and  the  like,  with 
explanations  of  them,  founded  on 
the  hypothesis  that  they  are  facts — 
that  the  ghost  is  indeed  an  objective 
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reality.     It  is  true  that  our  authoress     credulous  as  she  is,  there  are  moments 
sometimes  speaks  doubtfully  of  the 
but    J 


nature  of  her  facts  ;  but  then  there 
are  so  many  of  them.  Out  of  all 
these  rotten  apples  there  must  be 
some  ripe  medlars ;  and  then  have 
we  not  clairvoyance  and  German 
metaphysics,  so  that  we  can  now 
understand  what  a  ghost  is — what  is 
the  very  nature  of  the  spirit  of  a 
man,  when  this  husk  of  a  body  is 
thrown  off? 

Although  our  authoress  speaks  oc- 
casionally in  a  very  modest  strain  of 
of  her  materials,  and  on  one  occasion 
goes  so  far  as  to  say,  (vol.  i.  p.  14,) 
"  I  freely  admit  that  the  facts  I  shall 
adduce,  as  they  now  stand,  can  have 
no  scientific  value ;  they  cannot,  in 
short,  enter  into  the  region  of  science 
at  all,  still  less  into  that  of  philo- 
sophy ;"  yet,  when  fairly  launched 
upon  her  subject,  there  is  no  story  or 
fable  whatever,  of  ancient  or  of  mo- 
dern times,  which  she  does  not 
receive  as  credible — none,  certainly, 
which  she  rejects  as  false.  There  is 
no  tale  of  wonder — from  the  trans- 
formation of  the  heathen  gods  into 
bulls  and  swans,  to  the  mysterious 
breaking  of  crockery-ware  by  the 
Stockwell  Ghost — that  she  does  not 
press  into  her  service.  As  one  story 
always  throws  a  charming  light  upon 
another,  the  more  absurdities  you 
collect,  the  more  credible  do  they 
become ;  they  explain  and  counte- 
nance each  other.  Those  trans- 
formations of  Jupiter  may  not  be 
altogether  facts  themselves,  but  still 
they  confirm  those  other  transforma- 
tions which  magicians  practised  by 
their  arts,  when  they  were  in  the 
habit  of  assuming  any  shape  they 
pleased. 

"  The  various  transformations  of  the 
gods,"  says  Mrs  Crowe,  "  into  eagles, 
bulls,  and  so  forth,  have  been  set  down  as 
mere  mythological  fables  ;  but  they  ap- 
pear to  have  been  founded  on  an  art, 
known  in  all  quarters  of  the  world, 
which  enabled  the  magician  to  take 
on  a  form  which  was  not  his  own,  so 
as  to  deceive  his  nearest  and  dearest 
friends." — II.  p.  7. 

Mrs  Crowe  goes  through  her  task 
with  unflinching  bravery.  Nothing 
daunts  her.  "  Impossible!"  —  she, 
like  the  great  Frenchman,  does  not 
know  the  word.  But,  courageous  and 


when  she  manifests  a  certain  uneasi- 
ness, a  certain  misgiving.  Suspect- 
ing that  she  is  verging  upon  the 
ridiculous,  she  (as  people  generally 
do  in  that  position)  restores  herself 
by  becoming  very  angry  with  her 
opponents.  She  rates  them  for  their 
shallowness,  their  presumption,  and 
especially  for  their  want  of  "  humi- 
lity." She  scolds  them  in  a  manner 
which  would  be  very  unamiable  in  a 
lady,  if  there  Avere  not  the  ready 
explanation  for  it  which  we  have 
given. 

Very  happily  for  us,  we  have  not 
to  enter  into  the  old  questions,  so 
often  mooted,  with  respect  to  appari- 
tions, whether  or  not  Providence 
has,  in  these  later  times,  interposed 
to  permit,  or  commission,  a  spirit  to 
appear  from  the  unseen  world — to 
make  itself  visible  in  such  a  phantom, 
or  aerial  creation,  as  would  be  intelli- 
gible to  human  beings?  This  ques- 
tion, which  partakes  partly  of  a 
scientific,  and  partly  of  a  theological 
character,  we  have  not  here  to 
discuss.  Such  an  interposition  is  in 
the  nature  of  a  miracle.  It  is  to  be 
explained  only  by  an  immediate 
appeal  to  the  will  and  power  of  the 
Creator.  Whether  such  a  miracle- 
has  occurred  in  modern  times — or 
any  miracle  since  the  promulgation 
of  Christianity — we  repeat,  it  is  not 
here  our  province  to  decide.  We 
contend  only  against  the  scientific 
ghost — the  ghost  which  is  confessedly 
not  a  miracle — which  is  to  be  ex- 
plained by  a  knowledge  of  the  laws 
and  the  nature  of  the  human  mind. 
We  prefer  the  old  psychological  ex- 
planations, which  saw  in  the  appari- 
tion a  mere  coinage  of  the  brain,  to 
those  explanations  which  later  science 
or  later  metaphysics  have  given  us, 
founded  on  the  belief  that  it  is  an 
objective  reality. 

Our  readers  will  be  anxious  at 
once  to  learn  what  conceptions  our 
authoress  has  formed,  or  has  gathered 
from  her  German  teachers,  of  the  na- 
ture of  the  human  mind.  We  would 
not  venture  to  act  as  interpreter ;  but 
here  is  a  passage  from  which  as  much, 
we  believe,  may  be  collected  on  this 
subject  as  from  any  other. 

"  It  is  almost  needless  to  observe  that 
the  Scriptures  repeatedly  speak  of  man 
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as  a  tripartite  being,  consisting  of  spirit, 
Mini,  anil  body  ;  and  Unit,  according  to 
St  I'anl.  we  have  two  bodies,  a  natural 
body,  and  a  spiritual  body  ;  tho  former 
Leing  designed  as  our  mean*  of  com- 
munication with  the  external  world — an 
instrument  to  be  used  and  controlled  by 
our  nobler  parts." 

If  so,  we  have  four  part*,  a  spirit, 
soul,  and  two  bodies.  But  we  proceed. 

'•  Without  entering  into  the  subtle 
disputes  of  philosophers,  with  regard  to 
the  spirit,  a  subject  in  which  there  is  a 
standing  controversy  betwixt  the  disci- 
ples of  Hegel,  and  those  of  other 
teacher?,  [we  rather  suspect  there  are  a 
good  many  standing  controversies,]  1 
need  only  observe  that  the  Scriptures 
seem  to  indicate  what  some  of  the 
heathen  sages  taught,  that  the  spirit  that 
dwells  within  us  is  the  spirit  of  God,  in- 
corporated in  us  for  a  period,  for  certain 
ends  of  His  own,  to  be  thereby  wrought 
out.  What  these  ends  are,  it  does  not 
belong  to  my  present  subject  to  consider. 
In  this  spirit,  so  imparted  to  us,  dwell.-, 
says  Eschenmayer,  the  conscience,  tr/uYA 
kftp*  iratch  ortr  th?  lio<ly  and  tttul,  say- 
ing, '  Thus  shall  thou  do  ! '  And  it  is  to 
this  Christ  addresses  himself,  when  he 
bids  his  disciples  become  perfect,  like 
their  Father  in  heaven.  The  s-'oul  is  sub- 
ject to  the  spirit  ;  and  its  functions  are 
to  will,  or  choose,  to  think,  and  to  fed, 
and  to  become  thereby  cognisant  of  the 
true,  the  beautiful,  and  the  good  ;  com- 
prehending the  highest  principle,  the 
highest  ideal,  and  the  most  perfect  hap- 
piness. The  JZfv,  or  /,  is  the  re.-ultant 
of  the  three  forces,  Pueuma,  Psyche, 
Soma — spirit,  soul,  and  body. 

"  lu  the  spirit  or  soul,  or  rather  in 
Itoth  con  joined,  dwells  also  the  power  of 
tpirituitl  tedii'i,  or  iittuitire  kiiotrin<i ; 
for  as  there  is  a  spiritual  body,  there  is  a 
spiritual  eye,  and  a  spiritual  ear,  and  so 
forth  ;  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  all 
these  seuMious  functions  are  comprised  in 
one  iinicfrstif  gfuti;  which  does  not  need 
the  aid  of  the  bodily  organs  ;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  is  mu^  efficient  when  most 
freed  from  them." — I.  p.  20. 

The  use  of  this  spiritual  body, 
with  its  universal  sense,  to  those  who 
have  the  facts  of  clairvoyance  and 
ghosts  to  deal  with,  may  easily  be 
conceived.  It  may  not  be  so  easy  to 
form  any  conception  of  the  spiritual 
body  itself.  We  can  give  our  readers 
no  help  ;  and  we  are  afraid  that,  if 
we  should  quote  every  fragment  in 
Mrs  Crowe's  book,  touching  this 
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matter,  we  should  only  embroil  them 
in  greater  confusion. 

If  no  new  evidence  lias  been 
brought  forward — and  we  have  heard 
of  none — in  favour  of  these  unearthly 
visitants,  it  is  not  such  metaphysics 
as  these,  or  anything  to  be  learnt  in 
the  mesmeric  science,  which  will 
render  the  ghost  more  credible  than 
heretofore.  But  how  will  you  ex- 
plain this  story  1  we  are  repeatedly 
asked — how  account  for  that? — how 
get  over  the  unexceptionable  testi- 
mony of  Mr  A  and  Mr  B  V  Un- 
fortunately we  have  not  often  Mr 
A  or  Mr  B  before  us  to  examine. 
But  you  who  advocate  the  ghost, 
have  you  ever  sat  before  a  conjurer, 
destroying  tilings  before  your  eyes, 
and  bringing  them  to  you  again  in  all 
their  pristine  entirety,  transporting 
his  card,  his  handkerchief — whatever 
he  pleases— to  any  spot  he  pleases  ? 
Surely  the  man  must  be  a  magician. 
And  if  you  limited  your  reflections  to 
the  few  events  that  were  brought 
then  and  there  before  you,  this  must 
be  your  conclusion.  But  there  are 
certain  general  facts  which  a  wider 
experience  has  taught,  and  though 
you  are  sorely  puzzled  and  bewil- 
dered, you  are  yet  sure  that  if  you 
knew  all  there  might  be  much  curious 
matter  to  learn,  but  there  would  be 
no  magician.  In  like  manner,  when 
we  hear  of  authentic  stories,  touching 
these  spiritual  visitations,  we,  though 
sorely  puzzled,  are  quite  persuaded, 
that  if  ire  hiuw  all  there  Mould  be 
many  curious  things  to  learn,  but 
there  would  be  no  ghost. 

Certain  general  facts  had  here  long 
ago  fortified  the  minds  of  most  men 
against  the  startling  effect  of  the  in- 
dividual fact,  or  what  bore  the  appear- 
ance of  such.  For  instance,  tlie 
general  fact  that  ghosts  always  com- 
port themselves  according  to  the 
notions  and  belief  of  the  generation  of 
mortal  men  whom  they  visit,  affords 
of  itself  sufficient  proof  that  they  are, 
in  fact,  the  creations  of  those  mortal 
men.  In  classic  times,  the  ghost  re- 
turned to  earth  to  obtain  burial  for 
his  body  ;  he  could  not  pass  the  Styx 
till  it  had  received  the  rites  of  sepul- 
ture. In  Roman  Catholic  countries,  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  returns  to  im- 
plore the  prayers  of  the  living  to 
redeem  it  from  1'urgatory.  Amongst 
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a  Protestant  people,  where  prayers  for 
the  dead  are  not  deemed  orthodox,  no 
ghost  ever  returns  to  solicit  them,  nor 
does  he  show  any  remarkable  anxiety 
about  his  body,  though  it  may  lie  on 
the  dissecting- table,  or  have  been 
most  scandalously  treated  by  the 
sexton  of  the  parish  :  here  he  returns 
to  warn  of  approaching  death,  or  to 
convert  the  profligate.  That  the  dis- 
embodied spirit  should,  in  each  age, 
return  to  earth  to  teach  the  doctrine 
or  superstition  of  that  age,  is  surely 
proof  enough  that  it  is  the  living  who 
have  called  up  the  phantom,  who 
gave  it  the  form  it  wore,  who  gave  it 
the  speech  it  uttered. 

No  one  will  say  that  a  pagan  ghost 
does  find  a  river  Styx  ;  that  the 
Roman  Catholic  ghost  does  go  to  Pur- 
gatory, whilst  a  Protestant  ghost  finds 
no  such  mid  territory.  No  one  will 
say  that  Odin  and  his  followers  are 
quaffing  wine  in  the  skulls  of  their 
enemies,  or  that  the  favoured  Mahom- 
medan  is  already  with  his  houris  in 
Paradise.  Even  Mrs  Crowe  does  not 
go  to  this  extent.  With  perfect  im- 
partiality she  adopts  the  pagan 
ghost ;  but  when  the  question  occurs 
to  her,  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  it  is 
so  extremely  solicitous  about  its  un- 
buried  body,  she  contents  herself  with 
answering  that  "  he  died  in  this 
faith,"  and  might  remain  in  it  for 
some  time  after.  Remain  in  it ! 
would  he  not  go  to  see  if  there  was  a 
Styx,  or  not  ?  Remain  in  it !  and 
with  that  "  universal  sense"  of  his, 
now*  freed  from  the  "  obstructions"  of 
matter ! 

It  seems  to  us,  that,  in  order  to 
make  the  ghost  more  intelligible,  our 
ideas  of  the  condition  of  the  departed 
spirit  are  by  no  means  elevated  by 
Mrs  Crowe.  Our  readers  shall  judge 
for  themselves.  It  is  thus  she  com- 
mences her  work,  striking,  as  it  were, 
the  key-note  of  the  whole  : — 

CHAPTER  I. 
INTRODUCTION'. 

"  Know  ye  not  that  ye  are  the  Temple  of  God,  and 
that  the  Spirit  of  God  dwelluth  in  vou  ?" — 1  Cor. 
iii.  16. 

"  Most  persons  are  aware  that  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  entertained  certain 
notions  regarding  the  state  of  the  soul,  or 
the  immortal  part  of  man,  after  the 
death  of  the  body,  which  have  been 
generally  held  to  be  purely  mythological. 
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Many  of  them,  doubtless,  are  so  ;  and  of 
these  I  am  not  about  to  treat;  but  amongst 
their  conceptions  there  are  some,  which, 
as  they  coincide  with  the  opinion  of  many 
of  the  most  enlightened  persons  of  the 
present  age,  it  may  be  desirable  to  con- 
sider more  closely:  I  allude  here  particu- 
larly, to  their  belief  in  the  tripartite 
kingdom  of  the  dead.  According  to  this 
system,  there  were  the  Elysian  fields,  a 
region  in  which  a  certain  sort  of  happi- 
ness was  enjoyed  ;  and  Tartarus,  a  place 
of  punishment  for  the  punishment  for  the 
wicked  —  each  of  which  were,  compara- 
tively, but  thinly  inhabited.  But  there 
was  also  a  mid  region,  peopled  with  in- 
numerable hosts  of  wandering  and  mourn- 
ful spirits,  who,  although  undergoing  no 
torments,  are  represented  as  incessantly 
bewailing  their  condition,  pining  for  the 
life  they  once  enjoyed  in  the  body,  long- 
ing after  the  things  of  the  earth,  and 
occupying  themselves  with  the  same  pur- 
suits and  objects  as  had  formerly  consti- 
tuted their  business,  or  their  pleasure. 
Old  habits  are  still  dear  to  them,  and 
they  cannot  snap  the  link  that  binds  them 
to  the  earth. 

"  Now,  although  we  cannot  believe  in 
the  existence  of  Charon  the  ferryman, 
Cerberus  the  three-headed  dog,  or  Alecto 
the  serpent-haired  fury,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  consider  whether  the  persuasion 
of  the  ancients  with  regard  to  that  which 
concerns  us  all  so  nearly — namely,  the 
destiny  that  awaits  us  when  we  have 
shaken  off  this  mortal  coil — may  not  have 
some  foundation  in  truth  ;  whether  it 
might  not  be  a  remnant  of  a  tradition 
transmitted  from  the  earliest  inhabitants 
of  the  earth,  wrested  by  observation  from 
nature,  if  not  communicated  from  a 
higher  source  ;  and  also  whether  circum- 
stances of  constant  recurrence  in  all  ages, 
and  in  all  nations,  frequently  observed 
and  recorded  by  persons  utterly  ignorant 
of  classical  lore,  and  unacquainted  indeed 
with  the  dogmas  of  any  creed  but  their 
own,  do  not,  as  well  as  various  passages  in 
the  Scriptures,  afford  a  striking  confirma- 
tion of  this  theory  of  a  future  life;  whilst 
it,  on  the  other  hand,  offers  a  natural  and 
convenient  explanation  of  their  mystery." 

But  we  do  not  intend  to  be  seduced 
into  anything  bearing  the  resemblance 
of  a  theological  controversy.  We 
leave  the  extract  to  speak  for  itself. 
We  turn  to  a  purely  psychological 
view  of  the  subject. 

Much  reference  has  been  lately 
made  to  those  "  spectral  illusions " 
which  arise  from  the  disordered  brain; 
but  we  agree  with  Mrs  Crowe  in 
thinking  that  the  class  of  cases  of 
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supposed  supernatural  apparitions 
which  these  woald  explain  is  very 
small.  Such  spectral  illusions  gene- 
rally stay  some  time  with  the  patient; 
they  are  seen  when  other  persons  are 
present ;  and,  if  the  patient  himself 
does  not  recognise  the  deception, 
others  see  that  lie  is  deceived,  and 
probably  pronounce  him  to  be  mad, 
or  partially  mad.  Such  hallucina- 
tions sometimes  share  in  the  widely- 
used  name  of  imagination,  but  not 
very  correctly  ;  they  form  quite  a 
distinct  class  of  phenomena  from 
those  generally  understood  by  the 
term.  In  accounting  for  the  spectre, 
\ve  should  generally  have  recourse  to 
that  old  well-known  play  of  imagina- 
tion, which  to  the  Hying  thief  converts 
every  bush  into  an  ollicer.  There  is 
nothing  more  surprising,  and  yet 
nothing  more  universally  recognised, 
than  the  operations  of  this  tricky  and 
potent  faculty.  He  who  wishes  to 
make  immediate,  present  trial  of  it,  can- 
not do  better  than  read  Mrs  Crowe's 
book  just  before  he  retires  to  bed. 
It  will  be  strange  if  he  have  not  some 
Hitting  fancy  that  will  teach  him  how 
ghosts  are  propagated.  For  ourselves, 
we  had  been  reading,  on  one  such 
occasion,  her  terribly  interesting  chap- 
ter entitled  4t  Doppelgangers  and 
Self- Seeing,''  and  although  we  have 
it  not  to  report  that  we  saw  otir  own 
image  seated  in  the  arm-chair  by  the 
bed-side,  yet  the  question,  "  What  if 
•we  should '{  "  started  up  most  pro- 
vokingly,  just  as  we  turned  the  handle 
of  the  door.  If  we  have  not  said  it 
already,  we  ought  not  to  leave  it  any 
longer  unsaid,  that  Mrs  Crowe's  work, 
viewed  as  a  collection  of  stories  of  the 
supernatural,  is  excellent.  Praise  of 
this  kind  she  will  not  probably  con- 
descend to  accept.  But  in  this  sub- 
ordinate view,  as  a  repertorv  of 
marvellous  matters,  it  is  at  once  the 
best  selected  and  the  most  varied  that 
we  have  ever  met  with.  Kead  it 
through  to  the  end — if  you  have  once 
taken  it  up,  you  absolutely  must — 
although  you  may  be  in  as  ill  a 
humour  as  the  philosopher  in  Faust 
amongst  the  witches  on  the  Blocks - 
berg. 

Mrs  Crowe  thinks  that  the  phrase 
"  remarkable  coincidence  "  forms  a 
far  too  convenient  and  facile  an  ex- 
planation. We  think  the  phrase  is 
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often  objectionable  on  a  very  ditlercnt 
ground  ;  it  is  used  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  than  a 
"coincidence,"'  and  where  there  Ls 
nothing  u  remarkable "  in  the  mere 
concurrence,  whatever  there  may  be 
in  the  nature  of  the  events.  A  person 
has  a  dream  or  a  presentiment,  with 
which  the  subsequent  event  coincides; 
but,  in  almost  all  cases,  the  ante- 
cedents of  that  event  were  the  ante- 
cedents which  governed  and  caused  the 
dream  or  the  presentiment.  The 
circumstances  of  our  external  life  are 
those  which  most  frequently  compose 
the  materials  of  our  dreams.  From 
them  the  dream,  from  them  the  event. 
What  marvel  if  these  sometimes  coin- 
cide ''. 

Wre  would  observe  that  there  is 
nothing  inexplicable  in  the  presenti- 
ment, in  that  anticipation  of  future 
disaster  for  which  the  person  who 
feels  it  cannot  assign  a  reasonable 
ground.  It  is  in  itself  one  of  the 
simplest  phenomena  of  the  human 
mind.  An  idea  occurs  either  of  some- 
thing which  might  happen  to  us,  or 
something  which  we  might  do.  If 
nothing  calls  on"  the  attention,  we 
brood  on  such  an  idea  till,  in  the  one 
case,  it  excites  the  most  distressing 
feelings,  and  gives  rise  to  strangest 
fancies ;  and,  in  the  other,  it  impels 
us,  at  length,  to  perform  some  act 
which  may  be  either  a  quite  unmean- 
ing, or  a  very  important  one.  Such 
is  the  nature  of  a  phenomenon  which 
is  perpetually  occurring,  and  its  nature 
is  not  altered  because  it  occasionally 
happens  that  we  have  anticipated 
what  really  takes  place,  or  have  per- 
formed an  action  which  proves  to  be 
of  extreme  importance. 

The  far  most  interesting  topic  con- 
nected with  these  so-called  super- 
natural inquiries  is  the  dream,  with 
its  neighbouring  condition  of  somnam- 
bulism. Here  there  is  much  to  be 
done  in  studying  the  phenomena 
themselves.  We  confess  we  have  a 
strong  impression  that  if  the  dream, 
and  the  various  states  which  are 
included  in  the  vague  name  of  som- 
nambulism, were  accurately  studied, 
we  should  be  able  to  explain  all  that 
is  true,  or  established  fact,  in  the 
mesmeric  trance,  without  being  driven 
to  the  desperate  conclusion  that  men 
only  require  to  have  an  organisation 
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sufficiently  impaired  to  become  gods, 
or  like  to  gods,  in  their  attributes. 

The  train  of  thought  in  sleep  has 
been  viewed  as  more  closely  analogous 
to  the  waking  train  of  thought  than  it 
really  is.  The  dream  is  something 
more  than  a  reverie  in  the  dark,  as 
some  have  described  it ;  a  mere  train 
of  imaginary  thought,  held  together 
by  capricious  associations,  and  assum- 
ing the  appearance  of  reality  because 
the  external  world  is  not  there  to  con- 
tradict it.  To  us  it  appears  that  the 
perceptive  faculty  is  really  operating 
in  the  dream.  We  do  not  see  in  sleep, 
but  we  project  into  space,  and  thus 
our  ideas  have  the  fixed  reality  of 
perception. 

The  most  careful  analysis  of  per- 
ception leaves  us  (as  we  think  Reid 
and  Stewart  have  successfully  con- 
tended, in  opposition  to  the  French 
analysts)  in  possession  of  two  elements 
— the  sensative  and  the  perceptive 
power,  which  last  operates  as  a  conse- 
quence upon  the  sensation,  but  which 
cannot  be  resolved  into  it.  Percep- 
tion, in  short,  in  man,  as  well  as  in 
the  lower  animals,  takes  the  form  of 
an  instinct.  It  is  true  that,  in  some 
measure,  he  learns  to  see.  The  instinct 
is  not  so  complete — does  not  do  every- 
thing, and  immediately  for  him,  as  for 
some  animals — but  he  would  never 
learn  at  all,  if  he  did  not  share  in  this 
instinctive  power.  It  is  by  a  primary 
instinct  that  he  projects  an  image  into 
space.  Well,  this  primary  instinct, 
which  is  at  the  bidding  of  sensation 
while  we  are  awake,  is  at  the  bidding 
and  service  of  imagination  when  we 
are  asleep.  There  is,  therefore,  a 
dream-perception  which  is  not  seeing, 
but  which  is  very  different  from  mere 
imagination.  In  the  tamest  dreams, 
the  most  indifferent  objects,  mere 
household  furniture  and  the  like,  wear 
the  appearance  of  outward  reality. 
No  excitement,  no  emotion,  no  kindled 
imagination  is  necessary  to  produce 
the  illusion.  It  is  a  quiet,  unques- 
tioned reality  that  is  about  us.  We 
think  perceptively  in  our  dreams. 

And  now,  when  we  advance  from 
the  ordinary  dream  to  the  state  of 
somnambulism,  what  is  it  that  encoun- 
ters us  ?  In  combination  with  this 
dream- perception,  a  certain  propor- 
tion (which  varies  greatly  in  different 
cases)  of  the  waking  powers  of  thought 


and  sensation  is  retained.  The  som- 
nambulist has  a  world  of  his  own — so 
had  the  dreamer — but  he  moves  about 
in  it.  In  order  to  do  this,  however, 
his  dream-world  must,  to  a  certain 
extent,  fit  into,  and  coincide  with,  the 
actual  external  world.  The  necessity 
for  this,  at  every  moment  of  his 
action,  keeps  the  two  in  harmony. 
His  sense  of  touch,  which  is  instantly 
excited,  acts  as  a  framework,  keeping 
the  picture  perpetually  within  its  pro- 
per compass  and  dimensions.  Pro- 
bably, also,  some  dim  intimations  of 
sight  come  to  him  either  through  the 
nearly- closed  lid,  or  that  open  fixed 
eyeball,  with  which  he  is  sometimes 
seen  moving  about. 

But,  as  we  remarked,  the  propor- 
tions in  which  the  waking  powers  may 
be  combined  with  this  state  of  dream 
varies  extremely.  This,  we  appre- 
hend, must  form  the  great  difficulty 
in  the  investigation.  Some  hear,  and 
speak,  and  answer  questions  with 
more  or  less  coherence  in  this  state. 
In  such  persons  it  is  very  probable 
that  their  dream  itself,  and  all  their 
current  of  thought,  may  be  much 
influenced  by  what  a  speaker  suggests 
to  them.  Others  seem  wholly  absorbed 
in  their  dream-world,  and  incapable 
of  holding  any  other  communication 
with  the  external  world,  except  such 
as  we  have  described  as  being  neces- 
sary to  keep  the  two  in  harmony  ;  for 
though  the  somnambulist  may  dream 
the  most  familiar  scenes,  it  is  impos- 
sible that  his  dream-perception  and 
the  reality  should  so  exactly  tally  as 
they  do,  unless  the  sense  of  touch 
were  at  all  events  present. 

The  mesmeric  trance  is,  amongst 
other  characteristics,  distinguished 
from  the  more  ordinary  cases  of 
somnambulism,  by  the  new  combina- 
tions it  presents  of  the  waking  and 
sleeping  powers.  Now,  studying  the 
matter  from  this  point  of  view,  is  it 
hopeless,  or  chimerical,  to  imagine 
that  all  the  answers  extorted  from  the 
mesmerised  person  may  be  explained, 
and  yet  the  dair-voyant  remain  the 
somnambulist  ? 

Our  readers  will  remember  the  very 
interesting  series  of  letters  which, 
appeared  in  this  Magazine,  On  the 
Truths  contained  in  Popular  Supersti- 
tions, and  which  Dr  Mayo,  their  author, 
has  since  republished  in  a  separate 
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form.  In  a  celebrated  case  of  som- 
nambulism, therein  referred  to,  a  young 
ecclesiastic  was  accustomed  to  rise  in 
liis  sleep,  take  pen  and  paper,  and 
write  a  sermon.  "  To  ascertain 
whether  he  used  his  eyes,  the  arch- 
bishop interposed  a  sheet  of  paste- 
board between  the  writing  and  his 
face.  The  somnambulist  took  not  the 
least  notice,  but  went  on  writing  as 
before."  Here  would  be  most  conclu- 
sive evidence  of  seeing  trit/iout  eyes,  if 
we  were  not  aware  that  the  youth 
does  not  see,  but  is  occupied  by  his 
dream-perception.  "  Likewise,  if  they 
adroitly  changed  his  papers  when  he 
was  writing,  he  knew  it  if  the  sheet 
substituted  was  of  a  different  size  from 
the  former,  and  he  appeared  embar- 
rassed in  that  case.  Hut  if  the  fresh 
sheet  of  pnper,  which  was  substituted 
for  that  written  on,  was  exactly  of 
the  same  size  with  it,  he  appeared  not 
to  be  aware  of  the  change."  In  the 
first  ca«e,  the  harmony  between  his 
dream-world  and  the  external  world 
was  deranged ;  in  the  second,  it  was 
not.  "And  he  would  continue  to 
read  off  his  composition  from  the 
blank  sheet  of  paper  as  fluently  as 
when  the  manuscript  lay  before  him." 
Thus  we  sec  the  somnambulist  making 
nsc  of  his  senses  in  subordination  to 
his  dream -percept  ion  :  he  holds  com- 
munication with  the  external  world, 
but  merely  to  arrange  and  render 
possible  that  visionary  world  which 
he  has  substituted  for  it. 

The  appearance  of  those  Letters  we 
have  alluded  to  in  our  pages  would  be 
sufficient  to  prove  that  we  arc  not  of 
that  order  of  captions  reasoners  who 
would  seek  to  stifle  any  scientific 
truth,  however  startling  a  character  it 
may  assume.  We  are  only  anxious 
for  sober  and  searching  investigation. 
On  the  wide  field  of  mesmerism  we 
cannot  here  enter.  Wo  believe  the 
facts  brought  to  light  throngh  its  in- 
strumentality are,  many  of  them, 
highly  curious,  leading  necessarily  to 
novel  views,  and  that  all  of  them  are 
well  worthy  of  examination.  But, 
with  regard  to  what  are  denomi- 
nated the  higher  developments  of  the 
mesmeric  trance — far-seeing  and  the 
gift  of  prophecy,  or  whatever  of  this 
miraculous  nature  is  embraced  under 
the  name  of  clairvoyance — we  cer- 
tainly do  desiderate  a  far  more  strin- 
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gent  evidence  before  we  can  admit 
them  to  the  character  of  farts.  As  to 
the  stories  current  in  society,  and 
which,  from  the  reports  of  others  than 
the  observers  themselves,  find  their 
way  into  print,  they  are  worth  no- 
thing in  the  shape  of  scientific  evi- 
dence. What  appears  to  the  narrator 
as  a  trivial  circumstance,  introduced 
perhaps  unintentionally,  or  with  the, 
mere  desire  to  makethe  narrative  more, 
intelligible,  and  somewhat  more  artis- 
ticalfi/  complete,  may  alter  the  whole 
nature  of  the  case,  scientifically  con- 
sidered. Ik-sides,  without  being  at 
all  morose  or  hypercritical,  it  must  be 
said,  and  we  must  all  confess  it,  that 
whosoever  undertakes  to  tell  a  good 
story  becomes  interested  in  the  suc- 
cess of  it,  and  puts  in  practice,  in 
some  measure,  his  skill  as  an  artist  or 
an  advocate.  lie  likes  to  make  you 
believe,  though  he  may  have  doubts 
himself:  he  often  ends  his  narrative 
with  a  far  greater  faith  in  it  than  he- 
had  commenced.  Out  of  the  pale  of 
evidence,  also,  must  at  once  be  thrust 
all  those  public  exhibitions  got  up  for 
the  sake  of  pecuniary  profit.  We  have 
attended  three  or  four  of  them.  In  all 
we  traced  evidence  of  trick  and  im- 
posture— evidence  that  would  have 
convicted  the  exhibitors  before  any 
jury  in  the  country.  In  all  of  them 
we  also  witnessed  what  was  most  ex- 
traordinary and  utterly  inexplicable. 
But  the  lowest  cunning  is  capable  of 
practising  the  most  complete  decep- 
tion. Faith  in  a  scientific  fact  must 
not  surely  depend  upon  ability  to  de- 
tect imposture  of  this  description. 
Scientific  investigation  is  at  an  end 
the  moment  such  a  matter  as  this  falls 
into  the  hands  of  the  mere  exhi- 
bitor. 

Take  away  all  second-hand  reports, 
and  all  the  marvels  of  the  exhibition- 
room,  and  the  facts  that  would  remain 
would  not,  we  suspect,  be  such  as 
would  require  us  to  believe  in  a  quite 
new  order  of  powers  in  the  human 
being.  Dr  W.  Gregory,  in  his  pre- 
face to  the  translation  of  Von  Heich- 
enbach's  work,  says  of  these  cases  of 
clairvoyance — "  I  do  not  profess  to 
have  seen  these."  He  gives  his  testi- 
mony indeed  to  the  credit  of  others 
who  have  been  more  fortunate  ;  but  it 
is  remarkable  that,  just  as  in  pro- 
portion as  the  observer  is  a  man  of 
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science  is  the  rarity  with  which  such 

cases  appear  before  him. 

To  return  to  Mrs  Crowe  and  her 
prodigies.  We  have  said  that  her 
book  Is  highly  entertaining  as  a  repo- 
sitory of  wonders  of  all  kinds,  yet  by 
our  own  dry  lucubrations  we  shall 
probably  leave  the  reader  under  a 
very  contrary  impression.  We  must 
retrieve  our  error  by  making  some 
quotations  from  the  more  captivating 
portion  of  her  work.  We  have  al- 
ready alluded  to  her  chapter  on 
"  Db'ppel ganger."  Here  is  a  story 
which  some  German  professor — the 
name  is  not  given— is  said  to  have  re- 
lated in  his  class-room  as  a  substitute 
for  a  lecture  on  theology.  We  are 
sure  that  the  students  must  have 
thought  it  an  admirable  substitute  ; 
perhaps  the  professor  also  found  it  a 
convenient  one. 

"  Not  long  since,  a  professor,  I  think 
of  theology,  at  a  college  at  Berlin,  ad- 
dressed his  class,  saying  that,  instead  of 
his  usual  lecture,  he  should  relate  to  them 
a  circumstance  which,  the  preceding 
evening,  had  occurred  to  himself,  believ- 
ing the  effects  would  be  no  less  salu- 
tary. 

"  He  then  told  them  that,  as  he  was 
going  home  the  last  evening,  he  had  seen 
his  own  image,  or  double,  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street.  He  looked  away  and 
tried  to  avoid  it,  but  finding  it  still  ac- 
companied him,  he  took  a  short  cut  home, 
in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  it,  wherein  he 
succeeded,  till  he  came  opposite  his  own 
house,  when  he  saw  it  at  the  door. 

"  It  rang,  the  maid  opened  ;  it  enter- 
ed ;  she  handed  it  a  candle,  and  as  the 
professor  stood  in  amazement  on  the  other 
side  of  the  street,  he  saw  the  light  pass- 
ing the  windows,  as  it  wound  its  way  up 
to  his  own  chamber.  He  then  crossed 
over  and  rang;  the  servant  was  naturally 
dreadfully  alarmed  on  seeing  him,  but 
without  waiting  to  explain  he  ascended 
the  stairs.  Just  as  he  reached  his  own 
chamber  he  heard  a  loud  crash,  and,  on 
opening  the  door,  they  found  no  one 
there,  but  the  ceiling  had  fallen  in,  and 
his  life  was  thus  saved.  The  servant 
corroborated  this  statement  to  the  stu- 
dents; and  a  minister,  now  attached  to 
one  of  the  Scotch  churches,  was  present 
when  the  professor  told  his  tale.  Without 
admitting  the  doctrine  of  protecting 
sphlts,  it  is  difficult  to  account  for  these 
latter  circumstances." 


In  this  case  we  see   a  protecting 
spirit  is  introduced  ;  but  the  majority 
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of  instances  of  the  Dbppelganger  are 
explained  by  the  supposition  that  the 
"spiritual  body"  escapes.  But  wo 
had  better  give  an  example,  for  we 
feel  ourselves  quite  unable  to  act  as 
interpreter  in  this  matter  : — 

"  A  case  of  what  is  called  spectral  illu- 
sion is  mentioned  by  Dr  Paterson,  which 
appears  to  me  to  belong  to  the  class  of 
phenomena  I  am  treating  of.     One  Sun- 
day evening  Miss  N.  was  left  at  home, 
the  sole  inmate  of  the  house,  not  being 
permitted  to  accompany  her  family   to 
church,  on  account  of  her  delicate  state  of 
health.     Her   father  was  an   infirm  old 
man,  who  seldom  went  from  home,  and 
she   was   not    aware   whether,   on    this 
occasion,  he  had  gone  out  with  the  rest  or 
not.     By  and  by  there  came  on  a  severe 
storm   of  thunder,   lightning,   and   rain, 
and  Miss   N.  is    described  as  becoming 
very  uneasy  about  her  father.  Under  the 
influence    of    this  feeling,   Dr  Paterson 
says,  she  went  into  the  back  room,  where 
he  usually  sat,  and  there  saw  him  in  his 
arm-chair.    Not  doubting  but  it  was  him- 
self,  she   advanced  and   laid    her  hand 
upon  his  shoulder,  but  her  hand  encoun- 
tered vacancy  ;  and,  alarmed,  she  retired. 
As  she  quitted  the  room,  however,  she 
looked  back,  and  there  still  sat  the  figure. 
Not  being   a  believer  in  what  is  called 
'the  supernatural,'  Miss  N.  resolved  to 
overcome  her  apprehensions  and  return 
into  the  room,  which  she  did,  and  saw 
the  figure  as  before.     For  the  space  of 
fully  half  an  hour  she  went  in  and  out 
of  the  room  in  this  manner  before  it  dis- 
appeared.    She  did  not  see  it  vanish,  but 
the  fifth  time  she  returned  it  was  gone. 
Dr  Paterson  vouches  for  the  truth  of  this 
story,  and  no  doubt  of  its  being  a  mere 
illusion  occurs  to  him,  though  the  lady 
had  never  before  or  since,  as  she  assured 
him,  been  troubled  with  the  malady.    It 
seems  to  me  much  more  likely  that,  when 
the  storm  came  on,  the  thoughts  of  the 
old  man  would  be  intensely  drawn  home- 
wards— he  would  naturally  wish  himself 
in  his  comfortable  arm-chair — and  know- 
ing his  young  daughter  to  be  alone,  he 
would     inevitably    feel    some     anxiety 
about  her,  too.    There  was  a  mutual  pro- 
jection of  their  spirits  towards  each  other; 
and  the  one  that  was  most  easily  freed 
from  its  bonds  was  seen  where,  in  the 
spirit,  it  actually  was  ;  for,  as  I  have  said 
above,  a  spirit  out  of  the  flesh,  to  whom 
space  is  annihilated,  must  be  where  its 
thoughts    and    affections    are,    for    its 
thoughts  and  affections  are  itself." 

That  last,  by  the  way,  is  a  very 
favourite  idea  of  Mrs  Crowe's;  it 
was  also  a  pet  plaything  of  one  David 
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Humo.  He  laboured  to  show,  in  his 
metaphysical  speculations,  that  the 
train  of  sensation,  thought,  emotion, 
was  all — that  there  wad  no  proof  of 
any  such  entity  as  mind  or  spirit.  Can 
Mrs  Crowe,  who  believes  in  four 
entities — spirit, soul,  and  two  bodies — 
entertain  the  same  metaphysical  spe- 
culations? What  can  she  mean?  As 
the  children  say, — we  give  it  up. 

We  observed  how  differently  the 
ghost  behaves  in  different  ages  of  the 
world.  But  in  the  same  age,  we  may 
remark,  that  he  is  quite  a  different 
creature  according  to  the  different 
society  he  moves  in.  Amongst  the 
vulgar  and  illiterate  he  is  often,  to 
profane  eyes,  a  most  grotesque  and 
absurd  personage  ;  in  the  presence  of 
people  of  taste  and  refinement  he  be- 
comes quite  poetical.  One  would 
think  that  the  very  nature  of  those 
impostures  which  low,  cunning,  igno- 
rant people  devise  for  the  terror  of 
others,  were  sufficient  to  prove  them 
to  be  impostures.  We  have  a  long 
story  (vol.  ii.  p.  171)  of  a  spirit 
haunting  an  old  woman  in  a  prison 
at  Weiusbcrg.  It  matters  not  what 
officials  have  put  their  names  to  the 
report.  It  is  manifest  that  they  were 
imposed  on  by  a  low  crafty  woman. 
Her  ghost  is  really  a  most  filthy  and 
disgusting  ghost, — none  but  such  as  a 
most  filthy  and  disgusting  creature 
could  have  devised  : — a  brutal  spectre 
sncking  at  her  mouth  for  prayers,  and 
stinking  horribly.  Turn  from  such 
an  odious  account  to  the  spectral 
visitation  of  a  gentleman,  and  per- 
haps a  poet,  the  Rev.  II.  A , 

rector  of  Greystoke.  The  apparition 
here  is  quite  beautiful.  As  this  also 
appears  to  be  one  of  the  best  attested 
stories  in  the  book,  we  shall,  in  every 
respect,  do  well  in  quoting  it.  The 
proprietor  of  C-  —  Castle  appears  to 
have  furnished  the  materials  him- 
self to  Mrs  Crowe.  To  this  castle 
— which,  wo  must  mention,  had 
the  reputation  of  being  haunted. 
"  unaccountable  reports  of  appari- 
tions, and  extraordinary  noises  con- 
stantly" being  bruited  about— came 

the  Rev.  Henry  A ,  of  Redburgh, 

and  rector  of  Greystoke,   and    Mrs 

A ,  his  wife,  with  the  intention  of 

making  a  visit  of  some  days.  They 
slept  there  one  night,  and  the  next 
morning,  before  the  breakfast  was 


over,  their  carriage  had  been  ordered, 
and  dashed  up  to  the  door  in  great 
haste.  To  the  surprise  of  their  host 
they  took  theirdeparturc  immediately. 
It  was  not  till  some  time  afterwards 
that  he  learned  the  cause  of  their 
sudden  flight.  The  relation  is  given 
in  the  words  of  the  Rev.  II.  A — 
himself. 

"  Soon  aftor  we  went  to  bed,  we  fell 
asleep  :  it  miijht  lie  between  one  or  two 
in  the  morning  when  I  woke.  I  observed 
that  tlie  fire  was  totally  extinguished  ; 
but  although  that  was  the  ease,  and  wo 
hud  no  light,  I. «aw  a  glimmer  in  the  centre 
of  the  room,  which  suddenly  increased  to 
a  bright  flame.  1  looked  out,  apprehend- 
ing that  something  had  caught  fire,  when, 
to  my  amazement,  I  beheld  a  beautiful 
boy,  clothed  in  white,  with  bright  locks, 
resembling  gold,  standing  by  my  bedside, 
in  which  position  he  remained  some  mi- 
nutes, fixing  his  eyes  upon  me  with  a  mild 
and  benevolent  expression.  He  then 
glided  gently  away  towards  the  side  of 
the  chimney,  where  it  is  obvious  there  in 
no  possible  egress,  and  entirely  disap- 
peared. I  found  myself  again  in  total 
darkness,  and  all  remained  <iuiet,  until 
the  usual  hour  of  rising.  I  declare  this 
to  be  a  true  account  of  what  I  saw  at 
C Castle,  upon  my  word  as  a  clergy- 
man." 

We  have  already  observed,  that 
Mrs  Crowe  does  not  confine  herself 
to  any  one  particular  class  of  prodi- 
gies. Every  kind  of  superstition, 
fable,  charm,  and  incantation — what- 
ever, in  short,  contradicts  the  usual 
course  of  nature,  receives  from  her  a 
favourable  reception.  Of  course,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  book 
itself,  if  they  would  know  half  the 
wonders  it  contains — wonders  both  of 
fact  and  of  theory.  There  is  one  little 
storv,  however,  which,  amidst  this 
u  reign  of  terror,"  procured  for  ns  so 
hearty  a  laugh,  from  its  most  exquisite 
absurdity,  that  we  must  communicate 
it  to  them.  Both  story  and  comment 
are  excellent  —  are  unsurpassable. 
With  this  extract,  therefore,  we  will 
close  our  notice  of  The  Night  Side  of 
Nature. 

"  Dr  Ennemoser  mentions  a  curious 
instance  of  this  actio  in  liittiint,  or  far- 
working.  It  appears  that  Van  Helmont 
having  asserted  that  it  was  possible  for  a 
man  to  extinguish  the  life  of  an  animal 
by  the  eye  alone,  (vculis  intcntit,)  Rous- 
seau, the  naturalist,  repeated  the  experi- 
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merit  when  in  the  East,  and  in  this  man- 
ner killed  several  toads  ;  but  on  a  subse- 
quent occasion,  whilst  trying  the  same 
experiment  at  Lyons,  the  animal,  on  find- 
ing that  it  could  not  escape,  fixed  its  eyes 
immovably  on  him,  so  that  he  fell  into  a 
fainting  fit,  and  was  thought  to  be  dead. 
He  was  restored  by  means  of  theriacum 
and  viper  powder — a  truly  homoeopathic 
remedy  !  However,  we  here  probably  see 
the  origin  of  the  universal  popular  persua- 
sion, that  there  is  some  mysterious  pro- 


perty in  the  eye  of  a  toad  ;  and  also  of 
the  so-called  superstition  of  the  ecil  eye.'* 
—II.  16. 

The  origin !  Have  there  been  many 
Ilousseaus  done  to  death  by  looking 
at  a  toad?  One  can  form  some  glim- 
mering notion  of  the  professor's  agita- 
tion, gazing  himself  into  frenzy,  as  he 
looked  upon  the  toad.  One  wonders 
what  the  toad  thought  of  the  professor 
as  it  looked  on  him. 


THE  PROPOSED  EXHIBITION  OF  1851. 


IF  we  have  abstained,  during  the 
last  few  months,  from  direct  reference 
to  the  proposed  cosmopolitan  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Products  of  Industry, 
regarding  which  so  much  has  been 
written  and  said,  it  has  been  rather 
from  the  desire  of  avoiding  the  most 
distant  imputation  of  hasty  judgment, 
than  from  any  indifference  regarding 
a  scheme,  which  cannot  fail  to  have  a 
powerful  effect  upon  the  industry  of 
the  British  nation.  We  were  desirous 
that  a  project,  in  which  the  Prince 
Consort  had  taken  so  lively  an 
interest,  should  receive  fair  and 
deliberate  consideration  from  all 
classes  of  the  community  ;  and  that, 
though  somewhat  hastily  broached, 
it  should  not  be  discountenanced,  at 
all  events,  before  its  details  and  pro- 
posed conditions  were  distinctly  laid 
before  the  public.  We  have  adhered 
to  our  resolution  of  maintaining 
silence,  notwithstanding  the  occur- 
rence of  various  passages  in  the 
history  of  the  projected  show,  which 
have  appeared  to  us  injudicious,  if 
not  equivocal,  in  their  aspect.  The 
system  of  itinerant  lecturing  and 
peripatetic  persuasion  which  has  been 
adopted,  seems  calculated  to  derogate 
from  the  dignity  of  a  plan  recom- 
mended by  such  distinguished  patro- 
nage, and  stated  to  be  fraught  with 
marvellous  advantages  to  the  artisans 
and  manufacturers  of  the  kingdom. 
If  it  were  so,  surely  there  would  be  no 
need  to  use  such  violent  exertion  for 
the  raising  of  the  sum  required.  A 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds,  or 
even  double  that  sum,  is  no  enormous 
contribution  from  the  moneyed  and 


manufacturing  classes  for  the  further- 
ance of  a  national  object :  and  if  the 
scheme  really  possessed  that  intrinsic 
merit  which  is  claimed  for  it  by  its 
supporters,  and  was  calculated  to  give 
new  impulse  and  vitality  to  many  of 
our  most  important  branches  of  indus- 
try, it  is  absolutely  incredible  that  the 
necessary  funds  should  be  Avithheld. 
The  English  are  not  a  niggardly 
people,  nor  are  they  insensible  to  their 
own  interest,  especially  in  matters 
of  this  kind.  Neither  are  they  dis- 
inclined to  adopt  any  view  which  has 
the  implied  sanction  of  Royalty  and 
the  concurrent  testimony  of  rank. 
The  name  of  her  most  gracious 
Majesty,  attached  to  any  scheme  of 
charity  or  benevolence  —  and  how 
often  are  such  schemes  so  honourably 
recommended — is  almost  held  to  be  a 
sure  guarantee  for  its  success.  Thou- 
sands are  ever  ready  -to  imitate  so 
splendid  an  example,  and  to  contri- 
bute, however  humbly,  to  the  com- 
pletion of  a  work,  which  is  not  only 
praiseworthy  in  itself,  but  interesting 
to  their  beloved  Queen.  In  the  pre- 
sent instance  all  these  motives  should, 
and  obviously  would  have  resulted  in 
most  liberal  donations,  if  the  object 
proposed  had  been  really  as  merito- 
rious as  its  supporters  have  invariably 
assumed.  But  no  such  acknowledg- 
ment has  been  given  on  the  part  of 
the  public.  No  enthusiasm  has  been 
manifested  even  by  those  classes  of 
the  community  who  might  be  assumed 
to  be  the  most  deeply  interested  in  the 
success  of  the  Exhibition  ;  and  even 
the  wandering  canvassers  have  been 
forced  to  admit,  that,  both  in  country 
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and  in  town,  an  unaccountable  apathy 
prevails. 

We  have  said  that  this  method  of 
despatching  gentlemen,  however  emi- 
nent and  well  qualified  they  may  bo, 
to  expound  the  peculiar  nature  of  the 
advantages  which  are  to  be  derived 
from  this  gigantic  Kxhibition,  appears 
to  us  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of 
a  great  national  undertaking.  It  is 
certainly  a  confession  that  there  has 
been  no  spontaneous  movement  on 
the  part  of  the  British  nation — no 
anxiety  to  contribute  to  a  scheme, 
which  either  is  or  is  not  calculated  to 
be  of  advantage  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  country.  But  there 
is  even  more  than  this.  Unless  a 
serious  and  even  wicked  calumny  has 
been  propagated,  we  are  led  to  believe 
that  cogent  but  unusual  arguments 
have  been  employed,  especially  in 
London,  to  procure  subscriptions  from 
shopkeepers  and  tradesmen.  We  hope 
that  this  is  not  the  case  ;  and  we  are 
morally  certain  that  the  employment 
of  such  means  would  be  indignantly 
reprobated  by  the  illustrious  person- 
age whose  name  is  identified  with 
the  scheme.  We  know,  however, 
that  there  arc  always  to  be  found, 
connected  with  every  project,  un- 
scrnpnlous  and  injudicious  persons 
who  consider  all  means,  short  of 
downright  dishonesty,  justifiable  for 
the  attainment  of  their  end,  and  who 
are  silly  enough  to  look  upon  their 
custom  as  a  favour  little  short  of 
patronage,  in  return  for  which  they 
arc  entitled  to  expect  that  a  certain 
degree  of  deference  shall  be  yielded  to 
their  wishes  when  expressed.  The 
annals  of  Whig  electioneering  aflbrd 
many  notable  instances  of  this  de- 
grading theory  being  carried  into 
practical  effect :  and  we  observe  that 
repeated  complaints  have  been  made 
of  similar  concussion  used  in  the  pre- 
sent instance.  In  any  case  this  is 
bad  enough,  but  it  is  doubly 
obnoxious  when  the  object  is  to 
secure  support  for  a  scheme  which 
the  tradesman  in  his  heart  believes 
must  prove  detrimental  to  the  interests 
of  the  community.  Notwithstanding 
this  undue  pressure,  whatever  may 
have  been  its  amount  or  extent ;  not- 
withstanding all  the  lecturing,  and 
canvassing,  and  placarding,  which  has 
been  going  on  for  several  months ;  not- 
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withstanding  the  appeals  to  workmen 
for  their  pence,  as  well  as  to  master 
manufacturers  for  their  gold — the  fact 
is  evident,  that  the  nation  is  not  re- 
sponding to  the  call ;  that  it  will  not 
voluntarily  contribute  a  snlliciency  to 
defray  the  estimated  expenses  of  the 
Exhibition,  and  that  it  considers  the 
Exhibition  itself,  to  use  the  very 
mildest  term,  in  the  light  of  an  ex- 
pensive toy. 

Whether  we  are  rich  enough,  under 
present  circumstances,  to  indulge  in 
such  costly  playthings,  is  a  point 
which  we  apprehend  more  than  the 
subscribers  should  consider.  Viewing 
this  merely  as  a  private  or  joint-stock 
enterprise,  we  should  have  little  right 
to  do  more  than  to  test  its  utility  by 
the  objects  which  it  proposes  to 
accomplish.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  world  to  prevent  people  from 
holding  such  an  exhibition,  or  from 
throwing  away  their  money  upon  any 
whim  which  they  may  magnify  into 
a  national  object.  But  this  under- 
taking is  not  fenced  by  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  private  enterprise  :  it  has 
been  adopted  by  the  Ministry  and  by 
the  Legislature  so  far,  that  the  Tariff 
is  to  be  relaxed  in  favour  of  foreign 
articles  intended  for  competition  at 
the  show.  The  customs- duties  arc 
on  this  occasion  to  be  suspended ; 
consequently  every  man  in  the  nation 
has  an  interest,  in  respect  of  altera- 
tion of  the  revenue.  So  far  it  is  a 
public  concern  ;  and  we  fear  much, 
from  the  intrepidity,  not  to  say  rcck- 
lo-sness,  with  which  the  scheme  is 
pushed — notwithstanding  the  failure 
of  voluntary  contributions,  that  in  the 
long  run  the  whole  of  the  deficit  will 
be  asked  for  from  the  public  purse. 
This  is  no  extravagant  conjecture. 
It  is  the  ordinary  consequence  of  all 
such  semi-ollicial  projects.  Enough 
has  been  done  to  make  the  country  so 
far  participate  in  the  scheme,  that  a 
Minister  may  hereafter  find  most 
plausible  reasons  for  maintaining  that 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  representatives 
of  the  people  to  consider  themselves 
bound  by  an  implied  contract,  and 
generously  to  make  good  the  de- 
ficiency by  including  it  in  the  public 
estimates. 

Against  any  such  attempt  we  are 
entitled  emphatically  to  protest. 
This  scheme  has  not  originated  with 
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Parliament,  and  no  relaxation  of  cus- 
toms-duties which  may  be  made  in 
furtherance  of  it,  can  be  construed 
into  an  obligation  to  relieve  its  authors 
of  their  individual  responsibility. 
Lord  John  Russell  may  rely  upon  it 
that  he  will  not  be  held  blameless  if 
he  has  failed  to  intimate  that  in  no 
event  whatever  will  he  give  his  con- 
sent to  a  vote  of  public  money  for  any 
purpose  of  the  kind.  The  tenor  of 
recent  conversations  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  the  evasive  tone  of  the 
Ministerial  replies  to  all  direct  ques- 
tions upon  this  point,  are  calculated 
to  inspire  very  serious  apprehensions 
as  to  the  course  which  may  be  pur- 
sued in  the  next  Session  of  Parlia- 
ment. It  is  perfectly  well  known  that 
the  subscriptions  hitherto  intimated 
will  not  nearly  cover  the  expense 
even  of  the  building ;  and  if  the  pre- 
miums are  to  be  fixed  on  that  large 
scale,  and  with  that  liberality,  which 
is  indispensable  to  secure  the  general 
transmission  of  foreign  works  of  art, 
it  will  be  difficult  to  calculate  the 
whole  amount  of  the  cost.  As  to  the 
probable  returns  of  the  show-money 
to  be  collected  at  the  doors,  the  com- 
mittee are  wholly  in  the  dark.  They 
may  possibly  have  consulted  Mr  Bar- 
num,  the  most  experienced  modern 
authority  in  that  line,  as  to  the  usual 
profits  of  exhibitions  ,  but  we  appre- 
hend that  the  present  must  be  consi- 
dered as  rather  an  exceptional  case. 
Private  exhibitors,  finding  that  the 
public  are  so  slack  and  tardy  in  the 
appreciation  of  their  scheme,  would 
hardly  be  inclined  to  incur  any  large 
amount  of  responsibility.  Assuming, 
as  the  committee  do,  that  the  object  is 
a  national  one,  they  might  with  perfect 
good  taste  decline  to  proceed  further 
than  the  mere  initiative,  without  a 
positive  assurance  of  national  support, 
given  in  the  tangible  form  of  money 
sterling  of  the  realm.  They  have,  how- 
ever, pursued,  and  are  pursuing,  an 
opposite  course.  Without  waiting  until 
their  subscription-list  is  full — we  ought 
rather  to  say,  having  just  waited  long 
enough  to  ascertain  that  it  never  will 
be  filled — they  are  making  actually 
preparations  for  the  Exhibition ; 
appropriating  a  site,  deliberating  upon 
estimates,  and  acting  altogether  as  if 
they  had  received  some  assurance 
that,  come  what  may,  they  shall  be 


relieved  from  all  manner  of  responsi- 
bility. We  do  not  say  that  any 
such  assurance  has  been  given  ;  but, 
viewing  the  late  conduct  of  the  Com- 
missioners in  connection  with  the  noto- 
rious want  of  funds,  and  with  the 
ambiguous  language  of  the  occupants 
of  the  Treasury  bench,  we  cannot 
conceal  our  suspicion  that  they  are 
acting  under  the  impression  that  the 
public  will  ultimately  be  the  pay- 
master. To  this  we  object  in  the 
strongest  possible  manner,  and  we  are 
fully  persuaded  that  the  objection  will 
be  loudly  and  generally  echoed.  We 
have  already  been  taxed  far  too  much 
for  the  gratification  of  whims  and 
crotchets.  That  there  is  an  abso- 
lute necessity  for  the  exercise  of  the 
strictest  economy  in  every  depart- 
ment, is  now  universally  acknow- 
ledged ;  and  that  necessity  will  become 
more  terribly  apparent  every  year,  so 
long  as  we  persist  in  the  egregious 
folly  of  depressing  the  value  of  pro- 
duce, and  consequently  of  labour, 
whilst  we  maintain  the  metallic  stan- 
dard. Be  the  cause  what  it  may,  all 
are  agreed  as  to  economy ;  salaries 
are  being  cut  down  on  every  hand, 
and  expensive  establishments  re- 
duced. It  is  more  than  questionable 
whether  those  reductions  can  be  car- 
ried so  far  as  to  effect  any  sensible 
diminution  in  the  burden  of  taxation  ; 
and  on  that  point  we  entertain  a  very 
strong  opinion  indeed.  We  regard 
this  unusual  spirit  of  retrenchment  as 
a  distinct  acknowledgment  of  the 
utter  failure  of  the  system  of  Free 
Trade,  which  has  reduced  incomes 
generally  by  at  least  a  third,  entirely 
altered  the  relation  of  debtor  and 
creditor,  public  and  private,  through- 
out the  kingdom,  and  brought  down 
labour  to  its  lowest  ebb.  The  evil  is 
so  enormously  great,  that  no  system 
of  economy  devised  by  the  wit  of  man 
can  avail  to  neutralise  it ;  still,  eco- 
nomy must  be  practised  in  order  to 
conform  to  the  altered  circumstances 
of  the  times.  We  cannot  afford  to 
deal  with  hundreds  of  thousands  after 
the  cavalier  fashion  of  former  days, 
and  there  is  not  a  single  vote  of  pub- 
lic money  which  is  not  narrowly  and 
justly  scrutinised.  We  ought  there- 
fore to  guard  ourselves  against  the 
semblance  of  anything  which  may  be 
construed  into  a  public  recognition  of 
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this  cosmopolitan  undertaking,  or  the 
substitution  of  a  national  respousibi- 
lity  for  that  which  ought  to  rest  ex- 
clusively with  the  propounders  of  the 
scheme.  We  say  this  in  no  narrow 
or  illiberal  spirit.  Were  it  for  the 
credit,  or,  what  is  more,  for  the  pood 
of  the  nation  and  the  millions  of  in- 
dustrious workmen  which  it  contains, 
that  this  Exhibition  should  go  for- 
ward, it  ought  to  have  been  made  es- 
sentially a  national  show,  and  the  na- 
tion should  have  undertaken  its  ex- 
pense, instead  of  leaving  it  for  indivi- 
dual contribution.  If  otherwise,  or  if 
its  tendency  be  only  doubtful  and  un- 
recognised, the  nation  never  can  with 
jnstice  be  called  on  to  make  good  the 
consequences  of  its  failure. 

This  much  we  have  said  independ- 
ent of  the  merits  of  the  scheme. 
These  have  been  broadly  discussed, 
and  we  observe  that  no  little  contro- 
versy has  arisen  regarding  them.  We 
fairly  confess  that,  after  giving  the 
subject  our  most  dispassionate  con- 
sideration, we  cannot  discover  that 
there  is  much  room  for  argument.  It 
may  be  called  a  grand  scheme — a 
stupendous  project  —  a  magnificent 
idea — a  miraculous  conception,  — or 
any  other  epithet  or  term  which  the 
dexterous  rhetorician  can  devise.  We 
do  not  quarrel  with  such  general  and 
innocent  eulogy.  All  shows,  exhibi- 
tions, collections,  and  museums  pos- 
sess a  certain  degree  of  interest. 
From  the  child  with  his  miniature 
Noah's  ark  of  painted  animals  to 
the  sage  in  the  midst  of  the 
wondrous  relics  of  Nineveh  and 
Assyria,  there  is  not  one  of  us  who 
does  not  derive  pleasure  from  the  con- 
templation of  the  aggregate  products 
of  nature,  of  imitative  art,  or  of  plas- 
tic ingenuity.  Men  Hock  to  the  Chi- 
nese Collection  as  readily  as  to  the 
British  Museum — to  an  exhibition  of 
agricultural  implements  as  well  as  to 
Mr  Gordon  Cumming's  array  of  hunt- 
ing spoils  from  the  interior  of  Africa. 
Waxwork,  needlework,  models  of  the 
steam-engine,  even  surgical  collections, 
have  their  attraction  ;  and  no  one  can 
gainsay  their  utility.  Nor  can  there 
be  any  doubt  that  an  exhibition  com- 
prising specimens  of  the  whole  indus- 
trial products  of  the  globe,  not  only 
as  perfected  and  completed,  but 
through  all  the  stages  of  advancement, 


would  constitute  altogether  as  fine  a 
show  as  the  world  possibly  could  con- 
tribute. There  are,  however,  two 
preliminary  difliculties  which,  we  fear, 
have  been  overlooked.  The  space 
required  for  such  an  exhibition,  sup- 
posing it  to  be  perfect,  would  occupy 
not  only  the  area  of  a  small  portion  of 
Hyde  Park,  but  the  area  of  the  whole 
of  the  parks  in  London,  and  possibly 
as  much  more  vacant  space  as  could 
be  acquired  in  the  suburbs.  There  is 
not  a  product  of  human  industry 
which  ought  not  to  find  a  place  in  the. 
catalogue — not  a  single  invention 
which  should  not  be  represented  by 
its  appropriate  model.  It  is,  in  fact,  a 
blending  together  and  conglomeration 
of  all  previous  existing  museums ;  and 
not  of  these  only,  but  of  the  contents 
of  every  manufactory  and  workshop 
under  the  face  of  the  sun.  It  should, 
and  must,  in  order  to  be  perfect,  omit 
nothing.  Undoubtedly  this  is  a  grand 
scheme — a  stupendous  project  —  a 
magnificent  idea;  but  unfortunately  it 
is  utterly  impossible  of  realisation. 
It  must,  from  plain  physical  reasons, 
be  limited;  and  if  limited,  there  is  an 
end  of  its  integrity  as  a  grand  cosmo- 
politan scheme.  Further,  in  order  to 
carry  out  such  a  project,  even  to  the 
limited  extent  of  presenting  to  the  eye 
a  succession  of  the  inventions  and 
manufactures  of  the  world,  far  more 
time  would  be  requisite  than  is  hero 
allowed.  Why  exclude  Turkey,  Per- 
sia, China,  or  Japan,  from  their  share 
in  the  world's  production?  If  any 
useful  lesson  is  to  be  drawn  from  this 
exhibition — if  new  hints  are  to  be  de- 
rived by  our  manufacturers  from  the 
show  of  foreign  productions,  these  are 
clearly  the  countries  to  which  wo 
ought  most  eagerly  to  apply.  The 
state  of  the  arts  throughout  Europe  is 
pretty  well  known  to  us.  We  have 
constant  and  close  intercourse  with 
our  neighbours  of  France,  Belgium, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  Russia  ;  and  there 
is  hardly  a  single  specimen  of  their 
craft  which  remains  as  yet  to  be  dis- 
closed. There  is  an  exhibition  of 
European  industry  in  almost  every 
shop  in  London.  Our  relations  with 
the  East  are  different.  China,  for 
example,  has  manufactures  and  in- 
ventions peculiar  to  herself ;  and  so, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  has  Persia.  But 
it  is  impossible,  from  the  nature  and 
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plans  of  the  contemplated  show,  to 
exhibit  the  wealth  of  Asia.  That 
would  be  the  work  of  years  ;  and  after 
all,  were  that  accomplished,  and  a 
complete  collection  made,  would  it  not 
be  an  act  of  singular  and  unparalleled 
folly  to  break  it  up,  and  disperse 
within  a  few  weeks  or  months  the 
grand  museum  of  the  world  ?  We 
very  well  understand  ivJnj  it  must  be 
broken  up.  To  purchase  it  would  be 
next  to  impossible  —  politically,  it 
would  be  highly  dangerous..  These 
two  difficulties  we  hold  to  be  abso- 
lutely insuperable.  The  Exhibition 
must  be  a  limited  one,  both  on  ac- 
count of  space  and  time  ;  and  it  docs 
not  aim  at  permanency.  We  do  not 
stop  here  to  discuss  the  question  of  its 
popularity.  If  it  is  proposed  that  the 
working  population — by  which  we 
mean  the  great  body  of  the  British 
artisans — should  profit  by  it,  a  new 
difficulty  arises.  How  are  they  to 
find  their  way  to  London  on  the  occa- 
sion? Arc  men  of  that  class  so  rich 
that  they  can  afford  to  pay  for  their 
railway  transit  to  and  from  the  metro- 
polis, deserting  their  homes  and  occu- 
pations in  Glasgow,  Birmingham, 
Sheffield,  Bristol,  Dundee,  Paisley,  or 
Leeds,  and  further,  maintain  them- 
selves for  at  least  a  week  while  in- 
specting the  productions  of  the  fo- 
reigner ?  We  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  that  any  such  general  migra- 
tion of  the  working  classes  to  London 
would  be  a  most  serious  evil  to  them- 
selves and  to  all  concerned.  This 
seems  to  be  admitted,  for  we  are  told 
that  the  police  force  on  that  occasion 
is  to  be  augmented,  if  necessary,  by 
a  couple  of  thousand.  Strange  pre- 
parations these  for  a  grand  Industrial 
Exhibition ! 

It  is  thus  apparent  at  the  outset, 
that  this  stupendous  conception  can- 
not possibly  be  carried  into  effect 
according  to  the  expressed  view  of  its 
originators.  It  ceases,  therefore,  to 
be  a  stupendous  conception  at  all,  and 
resolves  itself  into  a  very  simple  idea 
indeed — the  notion  of  a  European 
bazaar.  Though  simple,  this  is  large 
enough;  for  a  complete  collection,  even 
of  the  products  of  British  industry,  in 
all  its  branches,  of  British  invention, 
British  engineering,  and  British  me- 
chanics, would  occupy  more  space  by 
seven  times  than  that  which  is  pro- 


posed to  be  allotted  for  the  whole  of 
this  Exhibition.  But  we  do  not  wish 
to  start  difficulties,  though  difficulties 
arise  with  each  progressive  step  as- 
we  consider  the  scope  of  the  project. 
We  shall  assume  that  it  is  not  a  com- 
plete European  collection — only  a. 
partial  one — and  that  it  is  intended 
solely  to  institute  a  fair  comparison, 
between  our  own  industrial  and  in- 
ventive skill,  and  that  of  the  other 
nations  to  whom  we  are  bound  by  the 
somewhat  equivocal  tie  of  European 
fraternity.  Let  us  view  the  subject 
in  that  limited  light. 

We  presume  that  the  Exhibition  is 
recommended  on  some  higher  ground 
than  that  of  mere  gratification  of 
curiosity.  We  have  already  remarked, 
that  so  far  as  the  great  bulk  of  the 
working  classes  are  concerned,  such 
curiosity  cannot  be  gratified  without 
great  injury  to  themselves,  by  with- 
drawing them  from  their  occupations, 
entailing  expense,  and  subjecting  them 
to  unnecessary  temptation.  Socially, 
we  believe  that  the  Exhibition,  if  car- 
ried into  effect,  will  do  a  vast  deal  of 
harm,  and  on  that  account  alone  we 
deprecate  it.  If  only  the  wealthier 
classes  throughout  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland,  and  the  working  men  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  London,  are  to  enjoy 
the  spectacle,  it  is  scarce  worth  hav- 
ing. Next,  as  to  its  real  utility. 

We  presume  that  most  thinking 
people  are  by  this  time  tolerably  sick 
of  the  republican  cry  of  fraternity, 
which,  for  the  last  two  years,  has 
been  kept  up  by  the  democrats  of  the 
Continent.  We  have  seen  its  results, 
and  can  comprehend  its  true  meaning; 
in  massacre,  murder,  rape,  pillage, 
barricades,  aud  incendiarism — in  re- 
volt and  war — in  conflicts  of  races — 
in  political  aggression,  and  in  general 
bankruptcy  and  ruin.  These  have 
been  the  first  fruits  of  fraternity — the 
immediate  results  of  the  doctrine 
which  inculcated  the  brotherhood  of 
nations;  and  although,  in  our  own 
instance,  we  have  been  preserved,  by 
the  aid  of  Almighty  Providence,  from 
the  infection  of  such  terrible  disasters, 
we  have  nevertheless,  in  many  ways, 
been  tampering  with  the  evident  dan- 
ger. Putting  aside  altogether  our 
foreign  active  policy,  can  it  be  denied 
that  our  recent  commercial  legislation 
has  proceeded  mainly  upon  principles 
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adverse  to  the  national  independence? 
Uight  or  wrong,  of  necessity  or  other- 
wise, we  have  abandoned  our  former 
position,  removed  the  safeguard  of 
restriction,  ami  openly  invited  com- 
petition. The  League  orators  eagerly 
gave  in  their  adhesion  to  tin-  doctrines 
of  fraternity.  Mr  C'obden,  up  to  the 
present  hour,  has  not  abandoned  these 
A  Jews.  He  still  talks  of  reciprocity, 
as  enthusiasts  talk  of  the  Millennium, 
forgetful  of  or  blind  to  the  fact  that  no 
Government  whatever  has  stepped  for- 
ward frankly  to  ratify  the  bargain,  and 
to  contribute  to  the  emancipation  of 
trade.  We  have  sacrificed  customs- 
duties,  but  we  have  got  no  reciprocity. 
France  is  as  protective  as  ever;  Ger- 
many and  America  are  engaged  in 
heightening  their  tariffs.  After  all 
that  has  been  said  and  done,  it  is 
clear  that  the  old  landmarks  will  still 
continue  to  stand ;  that  the  laws  of 
nature  are  too  strong  to  be  overcome 
by  human  dexterity ;  that  difference  of 
blood  and  dill'-Tcncc  of  tongue  will  keep 
the  nations  separate,  as  has  been  the 
case  since  the  miraculous  dispersion  of 
Babel ;  and  that  the  primary  duty  of 
every  government  and  of  every  poten- 
tate is  to  look  closely  to  the  interests 
of  the  people  committed  to  theircharge. 
To  act  otherwise  is  to  commit  a  griev- 
ous wrong — to  sacrifice  the  children 
for  the  stranger. 

Jf  we  are  right  in  this  view,  it  must 
follow  that  the  merits  of  this  Exhibi- 
tion are  to  be  tested  in  relation  to  the 
etl'ects  which  it  may  produce  upon  our 
own  internal  industry.  Few  persons 
probably  will  maintain  that  it  is  de- 
sirable that  it  should  act  as  a  stimulus 
to  foreign  invention.  If  in  any  respect 
our  skill  and  ingenuity  arc  greater  than 
tiiose  of  foreigners,  it  is  assuredly  ad- 
visable that  we  should  endeavour  to 
retain  that  superiority.  How  far  the 
proposed  Exhibition  is  calculated  to 
attain  that  end  is  worse  than  dubious. 
It  is  a  parade  to  foreign  nations  of  the 
extent  and  nature  of  our  real  riches  ; 
a  senseless  bravado  or  challenge  to 
them  to  cope  with  and  outstrip  us  if 
they  can.  In  no  way  can  it  be  ima- 
gined to  serve  any  good  national 
object :  in  many  ways  it  may  prove 
extremely  hurtful  and  disastrous.  It 
is  generally  acknowledged  that  the 
prosperity  of  Great  Britain  depends 
largely  upon  our  maintaining  the  lead 


in  industrial  pursuits;  and  although 
we  do  not  coincide  with  those  who 
claim  for  manufactures  a  superior  im- 
portance to  agriculture,  we  are  well 
aware  that,  situated  as  England  is 
now,  she  cannot  afford  to  sacrifice  one 
iota  of  the  superiority  she  possesses 
in  the  former  branch,  without  inflict- 
ing grievous  and,  it  may  be,  irrepar- 
able injury  on  the  State.  In  a  recent 
number  of  the  Edinburgh  Ilevieic  WC 
find  the  following  remarks  : — 

"  To  the  inventive  genius  of  her  sons, 
England  owes  the  foundation  of  her  com- 
mercial greatness.  We  will  not  go  the 
length  of  asserting  her  proud  pre-emi- 
nence solely  upon  the  condition  of  her 
keeping  twenty  year.s  ahead  of  other 
nations  in  the  practice  of  the  mechanic 
arts;  but  there  is  no  question  that  a  fear- 
ful proportion  of  our  fellow-subjects  hold 
their  prosperity  upon  no  other  tenure. " 

If  this  be  true — and  it  will  brook 
no  denial — what  shall  we  say  to  a 
scheme  which  proposes  to  lay  open  to 
foreign  nations,  in  the  most  plain  and 
palpable  manner,  the  results  and  the 
arcana  of  our  invention?  What  ad- 
vantage can  possibly  arise  from  such 
a  divulgcment  of  our  industrial  eco- 
nomy V  What  end  can  it  answer, 
except  to  exhibit  to  our  rivals  our 
latent  strength  and  weakness  ? 
We  could  easily  cull  from  sacred  and 
profane  history  instances  which  testify 
to  the  fatal  ell'ects  of  any  such  unwise 
disclosures.  The  example  of  King 
Ile/ekiah  alone  ought  to  be  sufficient 
to  expose  the  folly  of  opening  our 
national  treasure-house  to  the  unre- 
stricted inspection  of  strangers. 
Viewed  in  this  light,  the  Exhibition 
has  not  a  single  argument  to  recom- 
mend it,  but  very  many  unequivocally 
to  condemn  it.  It  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  creation  of  national  wealth, 
which  strictly  national  shows  un- 
doubtedly tend  to  foster.  It  is  Los- 
tile  to  such  creation,  because  its 
direct  tendency  is  to  increase  the 
taste  for  foreign  productions  at  home, 
and  to  excite  emulation  abroad ;  by 
which  means  we  shall  undoubtedly 
arrive  at  results  very  hostile  to  the 
interests  of  British  labour.  If  it  is 
intended,  however,  that  under  the 
new  commercial  system,  of  which 
this  Exhibition  has  been  proclaimed 
as  the  worthy  monument,  national 
interests  arc  altogether  to  be  disre- 
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garded  in  favour  of  national  commu- 
nism, no  better  step  conld  be  taken 
for  the  realisation  of  such  a  project. 
The  notion  of  such  communism  may 
be    a   chimera,    but  we    have    long 
since  ceased  to  wonder  at  the  substi- 
tution of  chimeras  for  realities.     Ger- 
many, in  particular,  breeds  chimeras 
as  fast  and  abundantly  as  maggots. 
The  Germans  have  a  very  expressive 
word  for  this   sort   of    extravagant 
idealism,     which     they    denominate 
Schwcirmerei,    and   we   are   sorry   to 
think    that   the    term    is    becoming 
naturalised  amongst  us.    We  repeat, 
that  nothing  can  be  more  unwise  than 
that  part  of  the  scheme  which  pro- 
poses to  lay  bare,  with  strict  minute- 
ness, the  whole  details  of  our  manu- 
facturing strength  to  our  rivals,  and 
to  afford  them  an  opportunity  of  de- 
vising the  best  means  for  overcoming 
our  present  superiority.     If  it  should 
be  replied,   that  in  this  respect   all 
parties   are   equal,   inasmuch  as  the 
British  artisan  will  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  inspecting  the  works  of  his 
rivals,  and  deriving  benefit  from  that 
observation,  we  totally  deny  both  the 
premises  and  the  conclusion.     In  the 
first  place,  it  is  not  only  improbable, 
but  altogether  impossible,  that  foreign 
nations  will  send  us  specimens  of  their 
machinery.     We  may  have  the  pro- 
duct indeed,   but  we  shall  gain  no 
insight  into  the  means  and  method  of 
production,  whilst  the  foreigner  will 
be    at   once    illuminated   as    to   the 
source  of  our  productive  power.     It 
is  in  machinery  alone  that  we  stand 
imrivalled.     We  have  already  sacri- 
ficed a  good  deal  of  our  advantage  in 
this  important  respect,  by  allowing  a 
free   export  of  machinery  to    other 
countries,  but  still  we  retain  a  decided 
and   admitted    superiority.     We    all 
know   how   jealously    many   of   our 
manufacturers   are   in   the    habit    of 
guarding    against    the    intrusion    of 
strangers,  and  what  pains  they  take 
to  ascertain  the  character  and  profes- 
sion of  visitors,  lest  they  should  hap- 
pen unawares   to   give   entrance    to 
rivals  in  their  trade.     The  precaution 
is  a  just  one,  and   the  policy  which 
dictates  it  is  deserving  of  high  com- 
mendation.     What  applies  to  indi- 
viduals applies  also  to  nations ;  and 
we    maintain    that,    while    there    is 
no  possibility  of  the  British  artisan 


deriving  any  practical  lesson  from 
the  inspection  of  mere  produce,  which 
indeed  he  can  command  without  the 
necessity  of  any  show,  there  is  great 
danger  that  we  may  teach  to  foreign 
nations  the  art  of  overcoming  us  with 
our  own  weapons.  Even  supposing 
that  it  were  otherwise,  and  that  some 
lesson  would  be  gained,  how  are  the 
parties  equal?  At  present  we  stand 
confessedly  at  the  head  of  the  manu- 
facturing world,  and  can  have  but 
little  to  learn  from  inferiors.  On  the 
other  hand,  foreign  nations  must  de- 
rive some  benefit  from  the  inspection 
of  our  peculiar  processes  and  economy ; 
and  we  need  hardly  say,  that  what- 
ever benefit  they  acquire  is  so  much 
direct  loss  entailed  upon  ourselves. 

We  do  not  wonder  that  our  manu- 
facturers have  shown  themselves 
averse  to  come  forward  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  ;  they  could  not  by 
possibility  do  anything  more  suicidal 
to  their  real  interests.  Their  obvious 
duty  and  policy  is  to  maintain  their 
markets  and  husband  their  inventions, 
not  to  assist  in  encouraging  and  in- 
structing their  rivals.  We  entertain 
but  few  points  of  doctrine  in  common 
with  the  Free-traders,  but  we  cordi- 
ally agree  with  them  in  thinking  that 
it  is  by  no  means  our  business  to 
teach  the  Germans  or  the  Americans 
any  new  lesson,  considering  the  large 
strides  that  they  have  made  of  late. 
Yet  that  is  precisely  what  this  sin- 
gular Exhibition  is  calculated  to  do, 
and  it  will  be  wise  for  those  who  are 
most  directly  interested  to  bestir 
themselves,  before  matters  are  al- 
lowed to  go  so  far  as  to  render  the 
mischief  inevitable.  They  may  rely 
upon  it,  that  their  foreign  rivals  are 
fully  aware  of  the  advantage  to  be 
derived  from  a  close  examination  of 
British  invention  and  economy.  For 
several  years  we  have  been  rearing 
rivals  on  the  national  communist 
principle,  and,  as  a  necessary  result, 
have  been  reducing  ourselves,  without 
regard  to  our  enormous  peculiar  bur- 
dens, to  the  level  of  European  prices, 
and  also  European  emoluments. 
Now,  it  is  proposed  to  give  these 
rivals  a  further  lesson ;  and  we  may 
be  well  assured  that  the  teaching 
will  not  be  thrown  away.  Foreigners 
do  not  scruple  to  say  as  much.  They 
make  no  disguise  of  their  anticipa- 
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tions  for  the  future ;  but  we  look  in 
vain  for  any  testimony  of  gratitude 
to  manufacturing  Britain,  who,  in 
her  new-born  zeal  for  universal  en- 
lightenment, has  been  kind  enough 
to  undertake  the  task  of  instructing 
other  nations  in  the  peculiar  sources 
of  her  wealth,  and  of  pointing  out 
the  evident  means  by  which  that 
wealth  may  be  transferred  from  an 
insular  to  a  continental  position. 
"We  shall  here  insert  the  opinion  of  a 
recent  American  writer  regarding  our 
manufacturing  status,  and  the  ad- 
vantages which  other  countries  may 
derive  from  the  hints  which  it  is  pro- 
posed to  give  them. 

"  A  leading  country  is  apt  to  become 
extremely  conceited  and  arrogant,  so  that 
its  whole  industrial  corps,  from  the  un- 
dertaker and  superintendent  down  to  the 
rudest  labourer,  will  consider  their 
methods  and  processes  perfect,  and  regard 
ctliers  as  hardly  worthy  of  attention  ; 
wlierea-s  the  prejudices  of  the  younger 
competitor  are  not  likely  to  be  so  stiff ; 
and  if  he  adopts  all  the  improvements  of 
the  leaders,  and  adds  some  of  his  own 
besides,  he  will,  in  the  end,  himself  be- 
come leader  in  his  turn.  He  has  the 
greater  facility  for  the  purpose,  by  reason 
of  his  not  having  immense  investments  in 
structures  and  apparatus,  suited  only  to 
the  accustomed  methods."* 
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Let  us  now  consider  another  branch 
of  the  scheme,  which  involves  the 
competition  between  British  and 
foreign  manufacturers  and  artisans 
in  produce — the  principal  kinds  of 
which  we  take  to  be  textile  fabrics, 
metallic  implements  and  ornaments, 
works  in  porcelain  and  glass,  and  a 
variety  of  others  connected  with  the 
staples  of  our  industry.  Hi-re,  ifanv- 
where,  surely  some  argument  may  be 
drawn  for  the  Kxhibition.  It  will 
not  be  easy  to  find  a  single  valid  one. 
If  the  result,  in  the  aggregate,  shall 
be  favourable  to  Great  Britain,  we 
shall  have  gained  little  or  nothing. 
It  may,  by  a  mixture  of  metaphor  and 
conceit,  be  called  a  contest  to  which 
all  the  world  is  invited;  and  if  we  are 
victors,  we  may,  if  it  should  so  please 
us,  rejoice  in  a  song  of  triumph  ;  but, 
f->r  all  that,  we  shall  not  be  allowed 
the  credit  of  undeniable  superiority. 


It  is  at  best  but  a  local  tournament, 
and  no  one  can  be  forced  into  the 
lists.  Foreigners  cannot  be  compelled 
to  exhibit,  and  we  may  confidently 
rely  upon  this,  that  they  never  will 
admit  that  on  this  occasion  they  have 
put  forth  the  utmost  of  their  power. 
Why  should  they?  It  would  be  the 
height  of  folly  for  them  to  make  any 
such  admission  with  so  visible  an 
excuse  behind.  Their  best  men  may 
have  good  and  sullicient  reasons  for 
declining  to  come  forward  ;  and  this 
being  a  private  challenge,  cannot  be 
decided  according  to  the  same  rules 
which  would  regulate  a  public  contest. 
So  that,  even  if  we  gain,  we  can  reap 
but  little  credit.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  we  are  beaten,  and  beaten  on 
British  ground,  we  shall  lose  the 
prestige  of  superiority  which  has  cost 
us  so  much  to  maintain.  Was  there 
over  such  a  hazard  so  needlessly  and 
presumptuously  incurred  ?  We  are 
not  sure  that  the  loss  of  a  pitched 
battle  would  be  so  great  a  calamity 
as  a  defeat  of  this  kind — certain  we 
are  that,  in  the  event  of  a  defeat, 
much  public  opprobrium  will  be  in- 
curred by  those  who  have  rashly  pro- 
voked it. 

The  balance  of  victory  must  incline 
to  one  side  or  to  the  other.  This  is 
not  a  friendly  trial  of  skill  among  the 
nations — it  is  Great  Britain  matched 
against  the  world.  Far  be  it  from  us 
to  predict  that  we  shall  not  conquer. 
If  not  in  all  things,  there  are  many 
in  which  we  are  certain  to  show  our 
superiority ;  but  it  is  not  wise  for  a 
country  possessing  so  many  branches 
of  industry  as  ours,  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity of  having  its  weaker  points 
tested  and  ascertained.  Xo  real  ad- 
vantage can  be  pointed  out,  beyond 
those  that  we  already  possess,  which 
could  accompany  a  victory.  On  the 
contrary,  even  a  partial  defeat  will 
tend  greatly  to  our  detriment  and 
discredit.  So  far,  then,  we  regard 
the  proposed  Exhibition  as  a  very 
uncalled-for  and  dangerous  scheme, 
not  brilliant  in  its  general  conception, 
and  objectionable  in  most  of  its  de- 
tails. 

But  if  we  must  needs  have  an  Exhi- 
bition of  this  sort,  it  will  be  apparent  to 
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every  one  that  it  is  our  interest  that 
the  British  exhibition  shall  take  the 
field  on  equal  terms  with  the  foreigner. 
We  have  already  remarked  that,  on 
this  occasion,  the  usual  import  duties 
are  to  be  suspended  in  favour  of  fo- 
reign articles  destined  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion; and  it  is  worth  considering  what 
effect  that  relaxation  may  have  upon 
home  manufactures.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent a  protective  duty  varying  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  upon  most  articles 
of  foreign  manufacture  when  made  up; 
that  is,  when  manual  labour  is  applied 
beyond  the  mere  loom  or  machine 
work.  Silks,  gauzes,  velvets,  and 
satins  are  charged  15  per  cent ;  wool- 
len shawls,  linen  damasks,  and  lawns 
10.  There  are  no  doubt  good  reasons 
why  that  protective  duty  should  con- 
tinue ;  without  it,  we  are  well  aware 
that  the  British  manufacturer  would 
be  beaten  out  of  the  market ;  but  it  is 
now  proposed  that  in  this  instance  he 
shall  compete  with  the  foreigner  with- 
out any  counterbalancing  dut}'.  Now, 
we  presume  it  will  be  admitted,  that 
in  every  competition,  price  must  be 
taken  as  an  element  of  consideration  ; 
indeed,  unless  it  is  accepted  as  a  cri- 
terion, there  can  be  no  means  of  form- 
ing a  proper  judgment,  or  arriving  at 
a  just  conclusion  regarding  the  merit 
of  competing  works.  At  this  show, 
therefore,  the  British  manufacturer 
will  appear  at  a  disadvantage  of  from 
10  to  15  per  cent  compared  with  the 
usual  rates.  Let  us  take  the  instance 
of  French  silks  or  velvets.  These 
will  appear  and  be  estimated  at  the 
Exhibition  according  to  the  price 
which  they  would  fetch  in  France, 
not  according  to  the  price  which  they 
would  bear  in  England  if  imported 
regularly  for  sale.  It  may,  however, 
be  said,  that  import  duties,  being 
artificial,  ought  to  be  suspended  on 
iin  occasion  of  this  kind,  and  that 
unless  that  is  done,  there  is  no  fair 
play  for  the  foreigner.  We  deny 
that  proposition.  Every  burden  which 
the  manufacturer  must  bear,  directly 
or  indirectly,  before  he  can  bring  his 
goods  into  the  market,  is  artificial. 
It  is  imposed  for  some  reason  of  policy 
or  revenue,  and  it  is,  if  not  a  check, 
at  least  a  burden  upon  his  industry. 
The  British  manufacturer  who  contri- 
butes to  the  Excise,  is  as  much  en- 
titled to  be  freed  from  that  burden 
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as  the  foreigner  is  to  receive  exemp- 
tion of  import  duties.  We  are  con- 
sidering the  question  just  now  solely 
on  the  ground  of  fair  competition ; 
and  we  shall  now  lay  before  our 
readers  one  very  remarkable  instance 
of  the  injustice  which  it  is  proposed 
to  inflict  upon  our  own  manufacturers. 
The  correspondence  from  which  it  is 
taken  has  been  published  in  the 
columns  of  the  Glasgow  Daily  Mail. 

Mr  Robert  Kerr,  an  eminent  manu- 
facturer in  Paisley,  and  an  intending 
exhibitor,  thus  sets  forth  his  case  for 
the  consideration  of  the  Lords  of  the 
Treasury : — 

"  Thread  Street,  Paisley, 
30tli  May,  1850. 

"  My  Lords, —  The  manufacturers  of 
Paisley  having  been  invited  to  prepare 
specimens  of  the  Scottish  and  other  shawl 
manufactures,  as  carried  on  in  the  town 
and  neighbourhood,  and  to  compete  for 
the  prizes  to  be  awarded  at  the  Exhibi- 
tion of  Industry  of  all  Nations,  to  be 
held  in  London  in  1851,  I  beg  respect- 
fully to  intimate  that  I  am  desirous  of 
complying  with  the  invitation,  and  to 
engage  in  the  competition  with  other 
shawl  manufacturers,  whether  British  or 
foreign.  My  object  is  to  maintain  the 
reputation  of  Paisley,  as  the  principal 
seat  of  the  manufacture  of  shawls  in 
Great  Britain. 

"  Believing  it  to  be  the  wish  of  His 
Royal  Highness  Prince  Albert,  and  the 
other  promoters  of  the  Exhibition,  that, 
in  competing  with  foreigners,  British 
manufacturers  should  have  'fair  play,' 
there  is  one  obstacle  in  the  way  which  I 
feel  it  to  be  my  duty  to  bring  under  the 
notice  of  your  lordships,  in  the  hope  that 
you  will  authorise  its  removal. 

"  Your  lordships  are  aware  that  in 
the  fitting  up  of  designs,  or  patterns  for 
Jacquard  looms,  large  quantities  of  card 
paper  are  used,  and  that  on  such  paper 
there  is  charged  in  this  country  a  duty  to 
Government  of  l^d.  per  Ib. 

"  I  find  one  of  the  designs  I  have  it  in 
contemplation  to  prepare  for  the  Exhibi- 
tion would  cost,  before  a  single  shawl 
could  be  produced,  £470 — of  which  the 
sum  of  £92,  15s.  would  be  duty  to 
Government,  or  a  tax  of  not  less  than  20 
per  cent  on  the  mere  preparation  and 
fitting  up  of  the  design.  In  numerous 
instances  such  preparation  of  designs  is 
entirely  experimental,  as  the  pattern  may 
not  take,  and  it  would  be  unprofitable  to 
proceed  with  it.  In  such  cases  the  duty 
in  question  becomes  a  tax,  not  on  gain 
but  on  actual  loss  sustained  by  the  manu- 
facturer in  his  business. 
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"  The  following  are  the  particulars  of 
the  cost  of  the  proposed  pattern: — 
4 '2-1 ,000  cards,  at  12s.  3d.  inclu-  j    ,,„  ,Q 
sive  of  duty,  .        .         \  '  ~ 


Cutting,   lacing,  needling,  and  / 

twines, 
Drawing  and  designing, 


130 
CO 


£470 

Duty  on  1-1,040  lb.  card  )  f<)  ,  - 
paper,  at  Ud.  per  lb.  |  * 

"  Now,  in  foreign  countries,  especially 
in  France,  where  Jacqnards  arc  princi- 
pally used,  no  such  duty  is  imposed  on 
the  manufacture  of  shawls.  On  the  con- 
trary, it  is  the  policy  of  the  French 
Government  to  encourage  the  art  of  de- 
sign; and  one  main  cause  of  the  excel- 
lence of  the  French  shawl  manufacture 
may  Le  held  to  be  the  exemption  of  the 
trade  from  all  such  obnoxious  imposts. 

"  It  is  not  fair  to  require  British 
manufacturers  to  engage  in  competition 
with  foreigners  on  unequal  terms.  Hut 
tnilefs  thf  duty  complained  of  (>e  remored, 
foreigners  will  have  a  decided  advantage 
over  the  manufacturers  of  this  country. 
This  advantage  will  be  the  greater,  too, 
from  the  exemption  of  foreigners  from 
all  subscriptions  or  contributions  to  de- 
fray the  expense  of  the  Exhibition, 
whereas  British  manufacturers  have  been 
called  on  and  are  expected  to  contribute 
liberally  for  this  purpose.  Now,  all  this 
is  contrary  to  the  principles  of  taxation 
laid  down  in  the  Scriptures.  There  we 
are  taught  that  tribute  money  or  custom 
should  be  taken  from  strangers,  and  that 
our  own  people  should  go  free.  But  in 
these  politico-economical  days,  and  of 
science  falsely  so  called,  it  appears  to  be 
the  favourite  and  prevailing  policy,  that 
strangers  should  go  free,  while  our  own 
people  are  laden  with  heavy  burdens 
grievous  to  be  borne. 

"  What  I  have,  therefore,  respectfully 
to  solicit  is,  that  your  lordships  will  have 
the  goodness  to  authorise  a  removal  or 
drawback  of  the  particular  duty  I  have 
specified,  and  of  all  duties  on  card  paper 
used  in  designs  for  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  by  the  shawl  manufacturers  of 
Great  Britain,  so  that  we  may  be  placed 
on  a  somewhat  equal  footing  of  competi- 
tion with  foreign  manufacturers. 

"  It  is  right  to  mention  that  the  shawl 
department  takes  precedence  of  all  other 
branches  of  weaving  ;  that  improve- 
ments in  its  designs  cannot  but  extend 
or  be  communicated  to  the  subordinate 
branches;  and  therefore,  that  whatever 
obstructs  improvement  in  this  branch 
affects  injuriously  all  other  kinds  of 
weaving.  This,  it  is  submitted,  is  a 
highly  important  consideration. 


"  I  have  the  honour  to  be,  my  Lord*, 
your  Lordships'  very  obedient,  humble 
K-rvant,  (Signed)  HOIIT.  KKRU." 

Nothing  can  be  fairer,  nothing  more 
reasonable  than  this.  Mr  Kerr  ob- 
jects going  into  battle  with  his  hands 
tied;  and  demands  that  he,  a  British 
manufacturer,  should  becxempted  from 
excise  duties  on  articles  exhibited,  and 
thus  be  placed  so  far  on  an  equal  foot- 
ing with  the  foreigner.  Twenty  per 
cent  is  a  very  serious  tax  on  the  pre- 
paration of  a  single  design,  and  he 
docs  not  see  why  he  should  be  called 
upon  to  pay  this,  in  a  pure  trial  of 
skill,  in  which  the  credit  of  the  country 
is  deeply  concerned.  Without  enter- 
ing into  revenue  questions,  we  think 
that  the  impolicy  of  subjecting  a  Bri- 
tish exhibitor  to  burdens  from  which 
his  rival  is  free,  must  be  obvious  to 
every  one  ;  more  especially  when  the 
(Jovernment  has  expressly  absolved 
the  other  from  the  payment  of  import 
duties.  But  the  policy  or  impolicy  of 
a  step  does  not  always  influence  the 
actions  of  men  in  office.  Mark  the 
terms  of  the  answer,  in  which  no  ex- 
planation is  vouchsafed. 

"  Treasury  Chambers,  June  11,  lft/>0. 

"Sir— I  am  commanded  by  the  Lords 
Commissioner.!  of  her  Majesty's  Treasury 
to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  me- 
morial, praying  the  remission  of  the  duty 
on  card  board  employed  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  Paisley  shawls,  to  enable  you  to 
compete  at  the  forthcoming  Exhibition  of 
the  Industry  of  all  Nations  ;  and  I  am  to 
inform  you  that  my  lords  must  decline  to 
comply  with  your  request. 

"  I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant, 
W.  G.  HAYTER. 

"  Mr  Robert  Kerr, 
Thread  Street,  Paisley." 

This  isanythingbut  atrivial  matter  ; 
and  we  do  hope  the  consideration  of  it 
will  bring  some  of  our  manufacturing 
friends  to  their  senses.  The  Exhibi- 
tion, conducted  upon  such  principles, 
is  eminently  calculated  to  give  them 
an  excellent  notion  of  Free  Trade  when 
carried  to  its  full  extent.  We  need 
not  go  into  an  examination  of  the 
many  points  in  which  the  foreign 
manufacturer  or  artisan  lias  the  ad- 
vantage of  our  own.  He  has  cheaper 
labour  at  command,  and  less  taxation  ; 
and  these  are  undoubtedly  elements 
which  no  statesman  should  throw 
aside  when  legislating  for  the  com- 
mercial interests  of  his  country.  Mr 
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Kerr,  however,  does  not  rest  his  case 
upon  these  :  he  points  to  one  distinct 
Government  duty,  which  is  a  heavy 
impost  on  his  trade,  but  from  which 
the  foreign  competitor  is  exempt ;  and 
he  asks  that  this  shall  be  remitted,  in 
order  that  he  may  be  enabled  to  meet 
the  other  upon  something  like  terms 
of  equality.  His  request  is  refused 
without  any  special  grounds  being 
assigned  for  the  refusal ;  an  omission 
at  which  we  are  not  surprised,  since  it 
would  have  required  more  than  Mr 
Ilayter's  ingenuity  to  have  explained 
the  reasons  of  Government  in  a  manner 
satisfactory  to  Mr  Kerr,  or  indeed  to 
any  one  else.  We  do  not  suppose  that 
there  is  any  deliberate  intention  of 
giving  the  foreigner  an  undue  advan- 
tage :  that  cannot  be.  Yet  here  is  an 
advantage  so  very  palpable,  that  to 
gainsay  it  is  impossible  ;  and  yet  it  is 
to  be  allowed  to  remain.  Supposing 
that  a  visitor  of  the  Exhibition  of 
1851  sees  laid  out  before  him  two 
slia\vls,  one  of  Paisley  and  the  other 
of  French  manufacture  ;  that  the  pat- 
terns of  each  are  so  exquisitely  drawn, 
and  the  colours  so  well  disposed — 
that  the  fabrics  are  so  fine,  and  the 
whole  so  beautifully  finished,  as  to 
render  it  doubtful  to  which  he  should 
give  the  preference :  what  extra  ele- 
ment of  consideration  then  arises  to 
influence  his  judgment  ?  Clearly  the 
price.  He  is  told  that  the  French  is 
thirty  per  cent  cheaper  than  the 
Paisley  one,  and  of  course  he  prefers 
the  former.  But  he  is  not  told  that 
upon  one  single  article  indispensable 
for  the  manufacture,  the  inhabitant  of 
Paisley  has  paid  a  duty  to  Government 
equivalent  to  twenty  per  cent  on  the 
mere  preparation  of  the  design,  and 
that  the  Frenchman,  besides  being  free 
from  that  duty,  has  received  a  virtual 
drawback  of  10  per  cent,  which  he 
must  have  paid  before  his  produce 
could  be  sold  in  the  British  market ! 
It  is  all  very  well  to  say  that  the  goods 
are  not  there  for  sale.  That  may  be 
true,  but  they  are  there  for  exhibition  ; 
and  if  price  is  a  criterion  at  all,  the 
inference  to  be  drawn  will  be  clearly 
in  favour  of  the  foreigner.  Is  this  a 
wise  proceeding  ?  Is  it  not  calculated 
to  convey  an  impression  directly  op- 
posed to  the  real  interests  of  our 
country,  and  to  lessen  the  chances  in 
favour  of  the  home  manufacturer  ? 


We  are  glad  that  Mr  Kerr  has 
brought  forward  this  remarkable  sub- 
ject in  a  public  form.  It  is  of  infinite 
importance  at  the  present  moment 
that  we  should  know  what  are  the 
real  sentiments  of  our  manufacturers 
with  regard  to  the  proposed  move- 
ment ;  and  we  trust  that  others  who 
are  similarly  situated  will  not  refrain 
from  expressing  their  opinions.  We 
shall  allow  Mr  Kerr  to  speak  for  him- 
self in  the  following  extract  from  the 
letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  Editor 
of  the  Daily  Mail: — 

"  The  introduction  of  British  shawls 
into  France  and  Germany  is  totally  pro- 
hibited ;  but  French  and  German  shawls 
are  admitted  into  this  country  on  payment 
of  a  duty  of  10  per  cent  only.  The  Eng- 
lish market  is  full  of  French  and  German 
goods.  Within  four  weeks,  from  1000  to 
1500  weavers  have  been  idle  in  Paisley. 
What  connection  there  is  betwixt  these 
two  facts  I  leave  you  and  your  readers  to 
determine. 

"British  shawl  manufacturers  are  invited 
and  expected  to  compete  with  foreign 
manufacturers  at  the  Exhibition  of  the 
Industry  of  all  Nations  in  1851.  To  en- 
courage foreign  manufacturers,  it  has  been 
resolved  that  the  import  duty  of  10  per 
cent  shall  be  remitted  for  the  occasion  in 
their  favour.  I  have  shown  in  the  cor- 
respondence that  British  manufacturers 
are  specially  burdened  with  a  duty  of  not 
less  than  20  per  cent  on  the  paper  used 
in  designs — a  duty  from  which  foreign 
manufacturers  are  wholly  free.  But  on 
applying  for  remission  of  this  duty  for  the 
occasion,  on  behalf  of  British  manufac- 
turers, the  application  has  been  refused  ! 

"  Now,  I  ask  on  what  principle  of  fair 
play,  or  of  national  wisdom  or  policy,  is 
it  that  foreigners  are  thus  favoured  I 
For  my  part,  I  see  no  equity  or  wisdom 
in  it,  but  the  reverse, — unless  Free  Trade 
is  at  same  time  Fair  Trade,  and  competition 
with  foreigners  is  to  be  carried  on  on 
equal  terms.  If  foreigners  are  always  to 
have  legislative  advantages  conceded  to 
them,  then  Free  Trade,  it  is  evident,  must 
prove  anything  but  a  blessing  or  en- 
couragement to  the  industrious  or  enter- 
prising people  of  this  country." 

See,  then,  how  the  case  stands  in 
this  particular  instance.  The  markets 
of  France  and  Germany  are  closed 
against  the  Paisley  mamifacturer ;  and 
his  victory  certainly  will  not  contri- 
bute to  open  them.  His  defeat,  on 
the  contrary,  will  to  a  certainty  be 
followed  by  an  increased  demand  for 
French  and  German  shawls  in  this 
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country,  and  a  consequent  decline  of 
employment  in  I'ai.-lcy  and  its  neigh- 
bourhood. The  manufacturers  know 
better  than  we  do  whether  such  a 
state  of  matters  Li  desirable,  and 
whether  further  importations  of  foreign 
manufactures  will  tend  to  stimulate 
trade.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that 
this  Exhibition  will  give  a  mighty  im- 
petus to  importation.  Many  thou- 
sands of  persons  will  be  invited  to 
inspect ;  and  as  sure  as  they  inspect, 
they  will  purchase.  We  shall  have  a 
new  deluge  of  foreign  articles  brought 
in,  and  new  tastes  created,  which  cau- 
uot  be  altered  for  by  our  own  country- 
men. Foreigners,  keeping  their  own 
market  all  the  while  to  themselves, 
will  be  but  too  happy  to  avail  them- 
selves of  our  liberality,  and  to  occupy 
the  ground  from  which  our  rulers 
seem  determined  to  drive  the  British 
artisan.  It  is  time  that  those  who 
really  have  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing population  at  heart,  should  decid- 
edly set  their  faces  against  a  system 
at  once  so  unwise  and  dangerous. 
Some  of  our  opponents,  who  advocate 
cheap  food,  have  admitted  that,  in 
other  respects,  cheapness  is  anything 
but  a  blessing.  They  point  to  the 
miserable  rate  of  the  remuneration  of 
labour  in  the  towns,  and  cannot  deny 
that,  to  a  great  extent,  this  is  the 
result  of  unrestricted  competition.  Is 
the  fostering  of  a  foreign  taste  among 
the  wealthier  classes  the  best  means 
of  curing  this  grand  social  disorder? 
Is  it  likely  to  arrest  the  increase  of 
pauperism,  or  to  supersede  the  neces- 
sity of  that  stream  of  emigration 
which  is  never  a  wholesome  sign  of 
the  internal  industry  of  a  country? 
It  is  impossible  to  maintain  that  it  is. 
Full  employment,  and  good  remune- 
ration for  labour,  are  the  highest  social 
benefits  which  can  be  secured  for  any 
people ;  but  instead  of  endeavouring 
to  secure  these,  modern  legislation,  by 
the  encouragement  of  foreign  produce, 
does  in  eft'ect  curtail  employment,  and 
deprive  labour  of  the  wages  which  it 
otherwise  would  be  certain  to  com- 
mand. 

An  Exhibition  of  this  sort  might 
po.-sibly  have  been  useful,  at  all  events 
it  would  have  been  less  noxious,  had 
it  been  regulated  on  principles  of  re- 
ciprocity. Had  foreigners  been  denied 
the  opportunity  of  competing  with  us  in 


any  description  of  articles  which,  when 
of  British  manufacture,  are  prohibited 
at  their  custom-houses,  or  charged 
with  an  exorbitant  rate  of  dutv, 
some  of  the  objections  which  we  have 
just  urged  to  the  present  most  dan- 
gerous scheme  would  be  removed, 
lint  no  attempt  of  this  kind  has  been 
made.  In  the  eye  of  modern 
politicians,  the  opening  of  the  ports  of 
Britain,  and  the  abolition,  or,  at  all 
events,  reduction  of  duties,  is  held  to 
constitute  Free  Trade,  without  the 
least  regard  to  the  measures  of  the 
other  trading  party.  If  this  gross 
and  almost  inconceivable  blunder 
shall  be  persevered  in,  the  effect  upon 
our  own  industry  must  necessarily  be 
disastrous.  We  have  not  yet  set  that 
industry  free  ;  nor  can  we  do  so, 
having  regard  to  the  annual  amount 
of  revenue  to  be  raised  ;  and  yet,  with 
fettered  industry,  we  are  calmly 
courting  competition  in  the  home 
market  from  the  very  parties  who  arc 
obstinately  resolved  for  ever  to  ex- 
clude us  from  theirs !  Most  of  the 
positions  of  Free  Trade  are  fallacious 
and  absurd,  but  there  is  not  one  of 
them  all  more  evidently  detrimental 
than  this. 

Upon  many  grounds,  therefore — 
none  of  them  being  of  a  trivial  descrip- 
tion—  we  object  to  the  proposed 
Exhibition,  and  earnestly  hope  that, 
unsupported  as  it  is  by  the  public  at 
large,  it  may  be  allowed  quietly  to 
drop  into  the  limbo  of  exploded 
schemes.  We  cannot  agree  with  those 
who  have  treated  the  subject  con- 
temptuously, as  it  were  a  mere  Vanity 
Fair,  or  whimsical  demonstration, 
rather  to  be  laughed  at  than  opposed. 
That  a  good  deal  of  absurdity  has 
been  perpetrated  in  detail,  we  are  well 
disposed  to  allow  ;  and  we  can  easily 
understand  the  possibility  of  extract- 
ing much  merriment  from  the  ridicu- 
lous airs  of  importance  assumed  by 
the  persons  who  have  acted  as  its 
local  trumpeters.  Hut  we  regard  the 
subject  altogether  in  another  light. 
We  regret  exceedingly  that  the  scheme 
was  allowed  to  be  brought  forward  so 
very  hastily  and  inconsiderately,  be- 
cause we  cannot  conceal  from  our- 
selves the  conviction  that  it  has  placed 
the  Prince  Consort  in  somewhat  of  a 
false  position.  It  is  not  expedient 
that,  in  the  present  temper  of  the 
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public  mind,  he  should  identify  him- 
self, even  in  a  remote  degree,  with 
measures  which  are  open  to  a  wide 
diversity  of  opinion.  We  fear  that 
this  point  has  not  been  sufficiently 
weighed  and  considered  by  those  whose 
duty  it  was  to  have  discouraged  any 
step  which  might  possibly  be  con- 
strued into  an  interference  with  the 
national  policy ;  and,  on  that  account 
alone,  we  should  be  glad  to  learn  that 
the  project  is  abandoned.  But  much 
more  serious  than  this  are  the  consi- 
derations which  we  have  already 
expressed.  On  public  and  national 
grounds,  it  is  advisable  that  it  should 
be  withdrawn.  Most  men,  whatever 
may  be  their  political  opinions,  will 
admit  that  it  is  not  safe  to  tamper  far- 
ther with  the  industry  of  the  nation. 
The  experiments  already  made  have 
not  succeeded.  Everyone  who  depends 
for  existence  upon  his  labour  is  ready 
to  admit  that;  and  although  we  may 
be  told  that  the  exports  arc  increas- 
ing, and  the  public  revenue  coming  in 
without  any  check,  these  things  are 
only  a  minute  part  of  the  proof  which 
must  be  considered  before  we  can 
arrive  at  a  sound  conclusion  as  to  the 
state  of  the  nation's  prosperity.  The 
activity  of  the  home-market,  the 
profits  of  the  employers,  the  wages 
of  the  employed,  and  the  elasticity  of 
the  internal  trade,  are  more  import- 
ant subjects  for  inquiry ;  and  as  to 
these  the  reports  are  anything  but 
satisfactoiy.  One  thing  is  perfectly 
certain :  Free  Trade  has  failed  to 
give  us  that  increment  of  wealth 
and  employment  which  was  confi- 
dently promised  by  its  professors ; 
and  we  apprehend  that  there  is  not 
one  of  them  who  would  venture  to 
assert  the  contrary.  To  what  other 
cause  than  great  and  general  distress 
and  privation,  can  we  attribute  that 
cry  for  retrenchment  which  of  late 
has  been  so  ominously  heard,  and 
which  never  arises  except  in  times  of 
singular  pressure  ?  If  this  be  so,  we 
ask  if  it  is  safe  to  persevere  in  a 
scheme,  from  whatever  quarter  it 


may  have  originated,  which  may 
possibly  have  a  most  injurious  effect 
upon  the  industry  of  the  masses, 
whilst  it  offers,  in  no  case,  the  show 
of  a  counterbalancing  advantage  ? 
We  look  upon  it  with  the  more  sus- 
picion, because  we  think  it  is  distinctly 
based  upon  the  theory  of  national 
communism — a  theory  which  several 
of  our  late  economical  writers  would 
appear  to  favour.  When  we  are  told 
that  it  is  our  duty  primarily  to  en- 
courage "  the  greater  increase  of  the 
aggregate  produce  of  the  world," 
we  are  practically  asked  to  disregard 
the  condition  of  our  own  labourers, 
to  reject  all  national  considerations 
altogether,  and  to  consider  ourselves 
as  members  of  a  cosmopolitan  league, 
in  which  character,  as  matters  stand, 
we  must  sacrifice  every  advantage  of 
our  position,  without  receiving  any- 
thing in  return.  Amiable  as  Prince 
Albert  undoubtedly  is,  we  have  no 
implicit  faith  in  the  depth  of  his 
practical  philosophy.  Let  him  calmly 
reflect  upon  this,— that  the  general 
voice  of  the  nation  has  not  been 
raised  in  favour  of  his  scheme  ;  that 
it  is  an  experiment  quite  uncalled  for 
at  the  present  time,  and  likely,  in  any 
event,  to  produce  considerable  heart- 
burning ;  that  its  success,  even  as  a 
mere  Show,  seems  more  than  proble- 
matical from  the  failure  of  the  re- 
quisite funds,  to  supply  which  out  of 
the  public  purse  would  give  rise  to  a 
great  outcry ;  that  it  is  not  popular 
with  the  middle  classes,  and  not  even 
calculated  to  fulfil  its  original  professed 
object.  We  say  nothing  of  the 
disputes  and  squabbles  which  have 
arisen  regarding  the  site,  though  it 
may  fairly  be  questioned  whether  any 
plan,  involving  an  infringement  of 
public  vested  rights,  ought  to  be 
forced  on  in  spite  of  local  remon- 
strance. We  look  merely  to  the 
scheme  as  calculated  to  affect  the 
general  interests  of  the  country,  and 
we  are  compelled  to  record  our 
deliberate  opinion,  that  the  sooner  it  is 
abandoned,  the  better. 
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AKTKU  breakfast-time  the  breeze 
freshened  again,  and  the  ship  had  evi- 
dently perceived  us,  as  well  as  the 
fact  of  our  having  hauled  on  a  wind 
to  make  up  with  her  course  ;  for  we 
could  see  her  hoisting  out  one  stunsail 
after  another  to  the  lee-side,  and 
keeping  on"  in  order  to  give  them  full 
play.  This  was  what  I  was  afraid  of, 
in  fact,  that  our  looking  her  way  in 
the  circumstances  would  make  her 
show  her  heels;  and  being  hull  down, 
almost  dead  to  windward  of  us, 
with  her  spread  of  sail  to  such  a  breeze 
as  the  present,  it  was  like  to  be  a 
troublesome  matter  ere  we  got  within 
signalling  distance  ;  especially  if  she 
had  kept  hold  of  her  wind  a  little 
more,  instead  of  falling  off  before  it  as 
she  did,  which  tended  the  schooner 
always  steadily  to  weather  upon  her, 
the  sharper  we  kept  her  nose  to  the 
sun  in  the  spray.  Indeed,  the  wind 
during  the  forenoon  came  gradually 
round  more  in  our  favour,  till  it  stood 
south-east  by  east  or  so ;  by  which 
time,  however,  we  had  dropped  her 
topsails  from  the  deck,  then  her  to'- 
gallantsails,  to  a  \\hite  speck  far  down 
on  the  lee-bow.  We  weathered  last 
upon  her,  and  I  fancied  I  made  out  the 
yellow  India  patches  in  her  canvass  ; 
when,  on  turning  about,  I  caught 
Jones's  glance  at  me,  as  if  he  couldn't 
understand  my  eagerness,  or  else  had 
got  curious  what  the  schooner  wanted 
with  the  ship  at  all.  "  She  loses,  I 
think,  sir,"  said  he,  looking  off  to  her 
again.  "Little  doubt  of  that,  Mr 
Jones,'1  said  I.  u  I  know  that  India- 
man's  sailing  to  a  tee, — but  we  shan't 
overhaul  her  at  this  rate  an  hour  too 
soon,  before  she  might  have  a  chance 
of  dropping  us  in  the  dark,  or  out- 
running to  leeward  of  her  again." 
••  Why,  yes,"  said  Jones  carelessly, 
"  if  they  knew  how  to  do  it,  sir.1' 
"  By  George  !  Mr  Collins,"  exclaimed 
Snelling,  "  I  sec  her  stern  gallery 
sparkling  in  the  run  of  the  surges." 
In  a  little  while  we  could  notice  her 
canvass  darken  slowly,  from  the 


courses  to  the  to'gallantsails,  leaving 
the  royals  and  studdingdails  whiter 
than  before :  they  were  wetting  her 
sails.  "She  must  take  us  for  some- 
thing bad,  Lieutenant  Collins!''  re- 
marked Jones,  as  if  the  thing  were  at 
all  doubtful.  "  A  pirate,  in  fact," 
added  the  reefer,  with  a  grin.  "  Why, 
.sir,"  said  he  "  these  Company's  men 
seem  to  think  the  sea  swarms  with 
pirates,  though  I'm  blessed  if  we've 
been  so  lucky  as  to  sight  even  the 
tail-feather  of  one — my  eye!  though, 
how  the  griffins  must  be  skipping 
about  just  now  ! '' 

The  truth  was,  the  nearer  we  got, 
the  more  it  struck  me  that,  altered 
as  the  schooner  was  aloft,  our  red 
streak  and  lead-coloured  sides  were 
just  as  the  first  time  I  saw  them ; 
which  wouldn't  do  much  toward  set- 
tling the  Indiamau's  doubts  of  us,  for 
they  couldn't  fail  to  remember  her 
the  moment  our  hull  came  in  sight ; 
and  as  for  my  own  character  all 
along  aboard  the  Seringnpatam,  why, 
neither  first  nor  last  did  it  seem  to 
stand  in  good  odour.  u  Mr  Jones," 
said  I,  as  we  slipped  quietly  through 
the  water,  "  have  you  got  any  old  can- 
vass at  hand,  sir  ? — be  so  good  as  have 
it  ripped  up  in  lengths,  and  fast 
clapped  outside  from  stem  to  stern 
along  that  red  streak  of  ours,  up  as 
far  as  the  plank  sheer,  missing  the 
ports — give  her  a  good  broad  white 
stripe,  sir,  instead!"  "Ay,  ay, 
sir!"  answered  he,  with  a  gleam  in 
his  eye  as  he  turned  on",  half  know- 
ing, half  in  surprise.  "  And  Mr 
Suelling,"  continued  I,  "hark  ye,  see 
all  the  hammocks  stowed  over  the 
bulwarks  in  her  waist — and  run  both 
those  long-guns  forward,  chock  in  to 
the  eyes  of  her,  to  bring  her  down  by 
the  head  a  little — keep  the  men  on 
the  fok'sle\  too — she  looks  rather  rak- 
ish at  present,  I  must  confess !  "  All 
this  the  young  gentleman  seemed  to 
do  with  as  rueful  a  look  as  if  he  were 
putting  knee-breeches  and  gaiters,  in 
place  of  white  ducks,  on  his,  owu 
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lower  timbers ;  and  presently  he  came 
aft  to  ask  if  he  mightn't  stick  a  shot 
into  each  of  the  guns.  "  What  for  ?  " 
said  I.  "  Oh,"  said  the  midshipman, 
"won't  she  show  fight  at  all,  sir, 
then?"  Just  then  the  white  range 
of  the  Indiaman's  heavy  quarter-gal- 
lery came  into  view,  then  the  bulge  of 
her  big  hulking  body  half  on  to  us, 
with  a  port-lid  or  two  raised  in  the 
white  band :  we  were  to  windward 
of  her  already,  stealing  up  on  her 
quarter.  "My  eye '"said  Snclling, 
"  she  could  blow  us  out  of  water,  if 
she  chose,  Mr  Collins,  and  only  had 
pluck  enough."  "Why,  that's  all 
you  know  about  it,  Mr  Snelling,"  said 
I,  with  a  laugh,  "  since  she  don't 
carry  long  muzzles  in  her  side,  and 
in  a  light  breeze  like  this  we  could — 
however,  as  we  happen  to  be  friends, 
that's  of  no  moment,  Mr  Snelling." 
"  After  all,  though,"  I  added,  "  you 
may  load  once,  and  stand  by  to  fire 
across  her  course,  if  required ;  but, 
for  the  life  of  you,  Snelling,"  said  I 
seriously,  "  in  any  case,  if  I  give  the 
word  to  fire,  don't  let  anything  in  the 
shape  of  iron  go  near  that  ship's  hull ! 
By  Jove !  sir,  I'd  let  her  blow  us  out 
of  the  water  first,  or  else  show  her 
our  heels,  myself!" 

Well,  about  four  in  the  afternoon, 
there  we  were  coming  down  actually 
on  the  ship's  quarter,  from  windward; 
when  we  took  in  our  flying-kites, 
clued  up  gaff  and  fore-top  sails,  and 
to'gallant  sail,  leaving  St  George's 
flag  fluttering  bright  at  the  main- peak, 
and  our  long  coach-whip  streaming 
from  the  mast-head,  while  she  kept 
gliding  easily  a-head  under  nothing 
but  the  two  boom  sails  and  large  jib. 
Still  the  Indiaman  gave  no  other  sign 
except  showing  the  British  ensign, 
then  her  striped  Company's  flag  under 
it,  at  the  mizen  peak  :  she  went  jog- 
ging steadily  on,  as  I  was  afraid  she 
would,  like  a  fellow  giving  you  the 
go-by  on  the  street.  "Nothing  else 
for  it,  after  all,  Mr  Snelling,"  said  I, 
walking  forward  as  we  got  within 
long  range.  "  The  confounded  fools! " 
I  couldn't  help  saying,  "  do  they 
think  a  piratical  craft  would  give 
herself  the  trouble  of  hoisting  all  the 
flags  in  Christendom  one  after  the 
other,  and  she,  of  course,  with  a 
long  Tom  on  a  pivot  amidships ! " 
41  Mr  Jones,  oblige  me  by  pitching 


a  shot  right  across  her  forefoot?' 
Jones  stepped  forward,  had  the  gun 
slued,  and  blew  the  match.  "  Are 
you  ready?"  said  I — "  now  mind  your 
eye — fire  !  "  and  the  ball  went  spin- 
ning from  the  top  of  one  swell  to  an- 
other beyond  the  Indiaman's  bows, 
rather  wide  of  the  mark,  as  I  thought : 
when,  all  at  once,  the  smoke  had 
scarce  cleared  away  betwixt  us  ere  I 
saw  her  jib-sheets  fly,  and  the  India- 
man luffing  up  in  the  wind.  Jones 
started,  as  almost  next  moment  we 
could  see  the  spritsail-yard  hanging 
in  two  across  the  spars — I  must  say, 
rather  to  my  own  surprise,  in  spite  of 
a  good  deal  of  old  cruising  practice. 
"  A  good  aim,  sir ! "  remarked  he, 
turning  round.  "  There  goes  her 
rnainyard,  now  ! "  said  Snelling  ;  and 
she  seemed  to  be  heaving-to,  when  the 
mainsail  filled  again,  and  on  she  stood 
as  before  ;  then  actually  broached-to, 
all  aback,  and  gathering  stern-way 
with  her  bows  fairly  facing  us  ;  while 
the  black  figure-head  under  the  bow- 
sprit showed  me  his  turban  again  once 
more,  like  a  fellow  leaning  over  a 
horse  he  couldn't  manage.  "  What 
the  mischief  are  the  lubbers  about ! " 
I  said,  "  can't  they  heave-to  at  once 
and  be  done  with  it,  now  that  I  fancy 
they  see  their  mistake  ?  " 

Here  Jones,  who  had  got  aft  and 
stood  up  on  the  taffrail,  jumped  down 
again  all  at  once,  and  met  me  at  the 
capstan.  "  Lieutenant  Collins,"  said 
he  in  a  low  voice,  and  looking  me 
straight  in  the  face  with  a  very  queer 
expression,  "the  ship  has  struck!" 
"  Struck !"  repeated  I,  starting ;  and 
he,  Snelling,  and  I  sprang  to  the  taff- 
rail together.  There  was  the  India- 
man, in  fact,  at  length  heaving  into 
the  wind,  about  three  quarters  of  a 
mile  off  our  lee-beam,  with  her  two 
ensigns  hauled  down,  and  something 
flying  instead  of  them  at  the  gafF-end, 
which  I  couldn't  make  out.  Our  helm 
was  put  up,  and  the  schooner  edged 
swiftly  down  to  her,  slipping  along  in 
sight  of  her  stretch  of  bulwarks  till  we 
had  hove-to  abreast  of  her  starboard 
bow. 

"  What  ship  is  that  ?  "  hailed  I 
from  abaft,  as  we  ran  past  in  the 
shadow  of  her  sails  ;  and  I  saw 
my  gentleman  "  first  officer,"  Finch, 
standing  up  in  her  mizen-chains  with 
the  trumpet,  more  dashing  than  ever, 
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as  he  had  poor  Captain  Williamson's 
uniform  coat  and  hat  on,  apparently, 
and  a  sword  by  his  side  :  her  whole 
quarter-bulwark  bristling  with  spy- 
glasses and  pun- barrels  turned  upon 
the  schooner,  though  not  another  head 
could  be  seen.  "  The  Honourable 
East  In — "  bepan  Finch  ;  but  that 
moment  there  was  a  perfect  hubbub 
of  cries  and  cheers,  as  a  dozen 
faces  I  knew  well  showed  them- 
selves popping  up  from  the  quarter- 
deck:  Old  llollock  in  a  huge  straw 
hat  and  his  shirt  sleeves,  with  a  ship's 
musket  in  his  fists  ;  Ford,  Winterton, 
and  the  cadets — the  long-faced  Scotch 
surgeon,  and  Maclcod's  screwed  nose 
and  red  whiskers — every  eye  fixed  on 
me,  as  I  fancied,  not  to  say  three  or 
four  rnsty  barrels.  Their  confusion 
and  bewilderment  was  rare  to  witness; 
and  being  forty  hands  of  us — the  Las- 
cars' outlandish  physiognomies  and 
all — why,  the  schooner  must  have 
looked  rather  respectable  as  she  still 
slid  ahead.  In  the  mean  time,  the 
look  of  onr  smart  Hebe's  men, 
with  the  frigate's  name  shining  in 
front  of  their  regular-built  hats,  and 
even-thing  about  us,  not  to  say  the 
reefer's  naval  uniform  and  mine, 
seemed  to  have  set  the  Indiaman's 
people  more  at  their  ease  ;  till,  when 
onr  gig's  crew  was  ready  to  lower 
away,  there  was  even  a  glimpse  of 
ladies  to  be  seen  along  toward  her 
poop.  Every  moment  I  expected  the 
sight  of  a  certain  face  to  flash  on  me 
from  over  the  black  rail,  as  the  ship 
rolled  and  plunged  in  the  heave  of 
water  opposite  us,  showing  her  broad 
white  band,  with  the  drips  of  rnst 
across  it  from  her  chain-plates.  "  We 
made  somewhat  of  an  awkward  mis- 
take, sir!"  hailed  Finch,  eyeing  me 
queerly  enough,  and  trying  to  appear 
at  his  ease.  "  So  I  supposed,  sir,'' 
said  I ;  "  I  afeall  send  a  boat  aboard 
of  you  directly  ;  "  and  I  turned  to  the 
midshipman,  who  stood  sun-eying  the 
ship  from  stem  to  stem,  with  his  nose 
turned  away  from  her,  and  his  hands 
in  the  tails  of  his  coat,  speaking  all  the 
time  to  Mr  Jones,  though  the  latter 
was  apparently  the  least  interested  of 
the  two,  for  he  had  his  eye  seaward. 

u  Mr  Snelling,"  said  I,  "  d'ye  see 
that  gentleman  yonder  near  the  main 
rigging,  with  the  black  hat  on?  You'll 
go  aboard  in  the  gig,  sir,  give  yoar 


commanding  officer's  compliments  to 
the  captain  of  the  Indiaman,  and 
mention  to  him  that  that  gentleman  is 
wanted  here — Westwood  his  name  is." 
To  tell  you  the  truth,  my  head  WMS 
in  a  perfect  whirl  at  knowing  that, 
if  I  chose,  five  minutes  could  set 
me  within  speaking  distance  of 
Violet — yet  you'd  scarce  believe  I 
actually  almost  made  tip  my  mind 
not  to  go  on  deck  again  till  our 
sheets  were  hauled  aft,  and  we  leav- 
ing the  ship  astern.  Hless  your  heart! 
I  wasn't  aware  till  that  minute  ir/tut 
I  felt  for  her — everything  about  the 
voyage  from  Portsmouth  came  back 
so  fresh  on  me,  at  sight  of  the  different 
parts  about  the  old  Seringapatam's 
bulwarks, — to  the  very  odds-and-ends 
of  ropes  hanging  alongside  that  bless- 
ed lumbering  coach-house  of  hers, 
amidships,  and  the  live-stock  cackling 
and  bleating  in  it  between  times !  And 
there  was  1  glancing  aft  into  our  little 
stern-cabins,  which  I  fancied  two  or 
three  days  ago  might  serve  for  their 
passage.  But  now,  be  hanged!  though 
I'd  a  pretty  sharp  guess  these  same 
cabins  were  meant  originally  for  neither 
more  nor  less  than  an  emperor  himself, 
why,  I  saw  the  very  notion  was  too  ridi- 
culous to  mention  1  "  Mr  Jones,"  said 
I,  speaking  np  the  skylight,  "  as  soon 
as  you  see  that  passenger  is  in  the 
boat,  have  the  head  sheets  hauled  aft, 
sir,  and  the  helm  put  up  to  make  sail.'' 
"  Ay,  ay,  sir,"  said  he  ;  but  directly 
after,  he  added  in  a  low  voice,  "  I  be- 
lieve though,  sir,  we  are  not  likely  to 
part  company  from  this  ship  so  soon!'1 
"  How,  sir !"  exclaimed  I  sharply,  and 
starting  up  oft*  the  chair  to  see  him, 
for  something  in  the  cool,  collected 
tone  of  his  voice  jarred  on  me  the 
more  on  account  of  the  state  I  was  in 
myself — "what  do  you  mean  by  that?'1 
I  had  merely  to  catch  sight  of  my 
mate's  broad  throat  and  hairy  chin, 
however,  as  he  stood  with  his  full  chest 
thrown  back,  and  one  hand  in  his  waist- 
coat, looking  aloft  by  the  skylight, 
when,  following  his  eye  to  onr  main- 
gaff,  it  was  easy  to  know  the  last 
fanning  of  the  wind  ;  which,  taken 
together  with  the  schooner's  yerking 
motion  abaft,  was  sufficient  to  give 
you  word  of  a  calm.  "  We  have  lost 
the  breeze  for  to-night,  at  any  rate, 
sir,"  said  Jones,  letting  his  eyes  sud- 
denly fall  upon  me,  and  meeting  the 
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flicker  of  pleasure  I  couldn't  help 
showing  on  my  face.  "  Confound 
the  thing!  you  don't  say  so,  Mr  Jones!" 
rejoined  I  quickly.  "  Then  as  long 
as  she  has  a  foot's  steerage-way,  sir, 
let  her  slip  off  the  Indiaman's  bow  at 
once — else  the  two  of  us  will  be  grind- 
ing together  ere  daylight  like  a  couple 
of  mill-stones  without  corn  !" 

On  deck  there  were  twenty  things 
worth  noticing,  that  struck  one  at  the 
same  time.  The  schooner's  light 
spars  and  white  canvass  seen  sharp 
against  the  wide  glare  of  light  in  the 
west,  as  she  settled  round  on  the 
ship's  other  bow  ;  while  the  light  air 
high  aloft  in  the  Indiaman's  royals 
still  kept  steadying  her  with  her  lee 
side  to  the  sunset,  where  it  made  a 
red  trough  along  the  horizon  down 
through  a  golden  cloud  or  two,  that 
looked  like  bright-winged  things 
whirling  off  and  about  the  sun.  Our 
gig  was  holding  off  by  the  boat-hook 
from  her  lee-quarter,  the  oars  up- 
ended, and  two  or  three  sailors  with 
their  heads  shoved  out  under  a  port- 
lid  on  the  maindeck,  talking  to  the 
boat's  crew,  while  a  few  of  the  men 
hung  over  the  high  black  topsidcs, 
peering  aft  at  the  gig  ;  the  rest  being 
gathered  in  the  ship's  bows,  with  their 
eyes  fixed  on  the  schooner.  The  huge 
round  of  the  sun  went  down  astern 
like  the  mouth  of  a  furnace,  sending  a 
broad  stream  of  red  light  across  the  face 
of  the  water  with  every  wet  streak  and 
wrinkle  shown  heaving  in  it,  right  up 
to  the  Indiaman's  white  band  and  her 
pitch-black  bulwarks.  Her  quarter- 
galleries  lashed  out,  and  you  saw 
the  passengers'  heads  aft  through  the 
red  arch  under  the  wide  mainsail-foot, 
till  every  face  shone  crimson-bright 
out  of  the  awning  below;  and  I  could 
see  the  midshipman's  gold  band 
glisten  as  he  took  his  cap  off  to  some 
ladies  coming  down  the  poop-stair, 
amidst  a  hubbub  of  cadets  turning 
round  to  eye  the  schooner.  For  half 
a  minute  the  smooth  sea  all  astern  of 
the  ship  seemed  to  wash  to  her  water- 
line  in  a  flood  of  light  and  blood 
almost,  as  if  the  horizon  vanished ; 
then  the  tip  of  the  sun  went  down 
like  a  burning  ruby,  the  blue  heave 
of  water  sank  away  from  the  copper 
at  the  Indiaman's  bows,  giving  us  an 
easy  lift  at  the  other  side  of  the  swell, 
and  the  whole  compass  of  the  sea 
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appeared  to  slide  round  cool  and  clear 
against  the  soft  flush  of  all  possible 
tints  in  the  west ;  till  the  deep  indigo 
hue  of  the  calm  spread  melting  off 
from  both  of  us.  What  I  gave  most 
heed  to  was  the  knots  of  men's  faces 
on  the  Seringapatam's  forecastle,  as  the 
golden  gleam  of  light,  and  the  red 
glare,  struck  across  them  with  all 
sorts  of  queer  touches,  that  brought 
back  every  one  of  them  clearly  to 
mind  at  once  ;  and,  stepping  forward 
where  Mr  Jones's  figure  was  to  be 
seen  dark  against  the  pale  glow  in 
the  west,  I  could  easily  make  out 
ugly  Harry's  big  buffalo  head,  as  he 
leant  his  chin  on  his  two  hands,  and 
surveyed  us  up  and  down,  with  his 
dirty  tarpaulin  on  the  back  of  his 
head  as  usual,  and  his  shaggy  black 
hair  like  thatch  over  his  forehead, 
almost  down  to  the  meeting  of  his 
thick  eye-brows.  The  moment  I 
appeared,  Mister  Harry  Foster  shifted 
himself  with  a  start,  looked  aloft  to 
his  own  ship,  and  began  to  whistle  as 
if  for  wind  ;  the  same  moment  Jones 
turned  and  noticed  me,  too,  and  the 
difference  of  the  two  men's  faces 
struck  me  the  more,  that  I  couldn't 
help  thinking  extremes  met.  "  That 
fellow  there  seems  to  like  us  so  well, 
Mr  Jones,"  said  I,  laughing,  "  that 
I've  half  a  mind  to  bring  him  aboard, 
as  I  could!  "  "  Who— which,  sir  ?  " 
said  the  mate,  looking  to  every  part 
of  the  Indiaman  but  the  right  one. 
"  Why,  that  misbegotten-likc  rascal 
you  were  looking  at,"  said  I.  "I  know 
a  little  of  him,  and  a  more  thorough 
blackguard  doesn't  walk  planks  ! " 
"There's  the  boat,'though,  Lieutenant 
Collins  !  "  said  Jones  suddenly  :  the 
boat-hook  struck  our  mizcn-chains  on 
the  other  side  in  the  dusk,  and  next 
minute  Tom  Westwood  swung  him- 
self on  board,  with  the  midshipman 
and  Old  Rollock  the  planter  following 
in  his  wake  ;  the  last,  to  my  surprise, 
carrying  two  hat-boxes  and  an  um- 
brella. 

"Why,  Ned  Collins!"  broke  out 
Westwood,  "  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this — what  wind  has  blown  you 
here  ?  "  "  My  dear  fellow  ! "  shouted 
the  planter,  almost  jumping  on  top  of 
me,  "  I  never  in  my  life  saw  the  like  of 
you — the  very  same  infernal  schooner, 
too!  Come,  let's  hear — have  you 
taken  'em  all  then,  head  and  tail — 
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have  you" — ?  "  For  heaven's  sake, 
Mr  llollock,"  said  I,  sheering  out  of  his 
way  as  well  as  I  could,  "  come  below, 
sir,"  if  I  must  answer  all  these  ques- 
tions !"  "  So  yon  are  actually  in  com- 
mand?" said  Westwood;  and  here- 
upon 1  gave  him  the  bearing*  of  his 
own  affair,  with  the  fact  of  my  falling 
in  with  Lord  Frederick  15ury,  of  course; 
and  of  all  men  in  the  world,  I  believe, 
the  "  Honourable  l&tiry"  was  the  one 
Westwood  could  feel  comfortable 
under,  as  his  fare  showed  at  the  time. 
"  Whether  I  !».<<•  you  or  not  in  the 
Iloogly,  Tom,"  said  I,  "  1  daresay 
you'll  find  yourself  in  the  end  aboard 
the  Hebe,  in  some  shape  or  other !  and 
mean  time  I  shall  be  glad  of  you  here 
for  a  lirst  mate."  "  Well,  well,"  put 
in  the  planter  again,  impatiently, 
after  having  kept  questioning  me 
every  now  and  thon  for  the  last  ten 
minutes,  which  1  answered  \\ithout 
well  knowing  what  he  said. — '•  then 
you  hung  him,  of  course?"  "Hung 
whom?"  asked  I,  obliged  to  attend 
by  Mr  Kollock's  perseverance.  "  Why, 
Kl  Americano,  to  be  sure-  the  Yan- 
kee—  Snout!"  said  he,  trying  to 
lengthen  his  face  for  the  news. 
'•  Hung  him — no!"  said  I,  laughing; 
"  when  I  saw  him  on  deck  there,  last, 
he  was  lively  enough,  and  anxious  to 
get  those  images  of  his  out  of  the 
Scringapatam.  The  planter's  rosy 
gills  turned  a  shade  or  two  paler,  and 
he  started  off  his  seat.  "  God  bless 
me ! "  said  he  in  a  low  voice,  and  look- 
ing over  his  shoulder,  "  you  don't 
mean  to  say  you've  brought  the  man 
back  on  me.  I  declare  to  you  I  lost  a 
few  pounds  of  my  weight  here  before, 
by  his  actually  conceiving  a  fricnd- 
>hip  for  me  !"  Old  llollock's  dismay 
was  so  comical  that  I  could  scarce  find 
in  my  heart  to  ease  his  mind,  as  I  did. 
"  Why,  my  dear  fellow,"  said 
Westwood  with  a  smile,  "I  assure 
you  that  disappearance  of  yours  took 
me  by  surprise.  Indeed,  I  only  guess- 
ed, from  something  Captain  Finch  let 
drop  afterwards,  how  it  came  about ; 
and  till  the  very  moment  the  brig-of- 
war  got  under  way,  I  fancied  you  had 
some  other  plan  in  view,  or  else  you 
never  would  have  carried  it  out.  The 
fact  was,  Ned,  if  your  heart  was 
bound  for  India,  mine  was  ashore  in 
Old  England,  and  I'd  rather  have  run 
the  risk  to  go  back!"  Here  Tom 
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caught  my  glance,  and  looked  shyly 
into  one  waistcoat  pocket,  then  into 
another,  fidgeting  on  his  chair,  poor 
fellow!  in  a  way  that  brought  my 
sister  Jane's  gray  eyes,  and  her  de- 
mure little  arch  face,  distinctly  before 
me,  thousands  of  miles  as  there  were 
between  us  and  Croydon.  The 
thought  of  the  Seringapatam  being  so 
near,  on  the  other  hand,  somehow 
rushed  on  me  at  the  same  time,  and  I 
felt  wonderfully  mild  toward  Tom. 
"Hang  it!  Tom,"  said  I,  "nevermind 
thinking  of  it— mix  your  grog,  man. 
and  confound  all  care  to  the  bottom  of 
the  sea.  You're  well  oil'!  For  my 
part,"  said  I,  "I  had  no  notion  at  all 
how  (lint  case  stood,  so  I  made  a 
cursed  mistake  in  the  matter — but 
here's  luck!" 

li  However,"  said  he,  "  I  saw  i/uur 
drift  by  that  time;  and  the  young 
lady  herself  was  in  the  fore-cabin 
when  1  told  her  father  the  whole 
story,  not  long  after  yon  went  off. 
Twas  no  use  with  Sir  Charles,  though, 
to  say  you  were  only  carrying  out  the 
joke  to  screen  me,  and  amuse  yourself 
at  the  same  time — he  was  sure  you 
were  after  some  scheme  ;  and  all  the 
while  Miss  Hyde  sat  sewing  on  the 
sofa  behind  ns,  as  quiet  and  careless 
as  if  she  didn't  hear  a  word,  or  trouble 
herself  about  the  matter.  When  I 
came  upon  your  vanishing  so  sudden- 
ly in  the  brig,  however,  ami  said  I 
was  sure,  by  that  time,  you  did  so  in 
order  to  let  me  clear  off,  I  had  my 
eye  on  the  looking-glass  opposite  the 
young  lady ;  and  whatever  yon  may 
make  of  it,  Ned,  I  can  tell  you  she 
started  and  glanced  up  at  that  point." 
— "  Well,  and  what  of  that?"  1  asked. 
Dut  Wcstwood  went  on — "  It  was  all 
one  to  Sir  Charles,  nevertheless,  what- 
ever way  I  turned  it.  According  to 
him,  this  was  just  of  a  piece  with  the 
rest  of  your  doings,  which  showed  the 
bad  effects  of  the  naval  service. 
Twas  no  use  my  standing  up  for  you, 
saying  how  fast  you  had  risen,  and 
would  rise,  if  you  had  the  right  thing 
to  do — for  the  old  gentleman  allowed 
everything,  adding  it  was  so  much  the 
worse  for  such  fellows  to  be  set  loose. 
'  I  tell  you  what,  Mr  Wcstwood,'  said 
he,  looking  round  sharply,  as  if  ho 
were  speaking  at  somebody  else, 
'  there  is  a  soul  of  mischief  in  that 
young  man  that  nothing  will  root  out, 
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unfitting  him  for  everything  else, 
however  admirably  it  may  be  suited 
to  maritime  pursuits  or  to  savage 
warfare.  In  short,'  added  the  Judge, 
drawing  himself  up,  '  it  is  my  convic- 
tion he  will  either  be  drowned  or 
knocked  on  the  head —  '  "  The  pre- 
cious old  curmudgeon  ! "  I  rapped  out, 
betwixt  laughter  and  rage  at  the 
thought  of  her  hearing  all  this  pretty 
character  of  me.  "  '  And  I  must  say, 
my  young  friend,'  said  the  Judge,  '  I 
felt  much  relieved  at  finding  Council- 
lor Westwood's  nephew  so  different 
an  individual — exceedingly  relieved  ! 
Besides  that  you  cannot,  of  course, 
continue  in  the  navy  ! '  Just  at  this 
moment,"  continued  "West wood,  "  I 
saw  the  young  lady  gather  up  her 
work  behind  us  with  a  sparkle  in  her 
eye,  rise  off  the  sofa,  and  walk 
straight  aft  through  the  cabin- door." 
"  Was  that  all!"  said  I,  biting  my 
lip.  "All,  you  heathen!"  answered 
Tom,  laughing ;  "  why,  what  would 
you  have?  I'll  be  bound  the  Judge 
didn't  mean  all  that  for  my  use,  my 
dear  fellow.  But  the  worst  of  it  was, 
that  next  day,  when  I  met  her  with 
the  Brigadier's  lady  on  the  poop,  the 
young  beauty  passed  me  with  as 
scornful  an  air  as  possible  ;  and  for  a 
week  or  so,  whenever  the  Judge  hap- 
pened to  ask  me  into  the  roundhouse 
cabins,  either  she  wasn't  there,  or 
took  an  opportunity  of  walking  out — 
the  most  I  got  was  a  bow  or  a  '  Good 
morning  ; '  so  you  see  the  real  Simon 
Pure  didn't  prosper  half  so  well  as  the 
false  one ! "  "  Pooh  ! "  said  I  gloomily, 
thinking  of  the  little  ground  I  had 
made,  myself,  "  all  contradiction — the 
fact  is,  you're  too  simple  for  women's 
ways,  Westwood  ! "  Westwood  look- 
ed down  and  gave  a  queer  smile — as 
much  as  to  say,  I  suppose,  the  case 
stood  just  the  contrary;  and  I  must 
own  it  struck  me  he  must  be  rather  a 
knowing  fellow  that  could  fathom  my 
sister,  seeing  that,  for  my  part,  I  un- 
derstood her  no  more  than  my  mother's 
housemaid  did,  with  her  high-flown 
music  and  poetry,  and  all  that  sort  of 
thing. 

"However,"  said  Westwood,  "I 
contrived  by  degrees  to  get  over  all 
this,  and  for  the  last  week  or  two  we 
were  as  good  acquaintances  as  before 
— in  fact,  the  Judge  was  evidently 
bent  on  it.  And  I  tell  you  what  it  is, 
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Ned,  as  charming  a  girl,  in  her  way, 
as  Violet  Hyde  I  can't  well  fancy — 
but  one  more  hopeless  to  deal  with, 
for  a  fellow  that  hasn't  got  hold  of 
her  heart,  I  believe  doesn't  breathe  ! 
AVhy,  young  as  she  is,  you'd  feel  her 
playing  you  round  her  pretty  fore- 
finger as  a  woman  would,  looking  at 
you  all  the  time  under  her  soft  eye- 
lids with  those  bright  c}res  of  hers,  as 
if  you  could  fancy  her  falling  in  love 
in  a  moment  with  some  one  else,  but 
never  with  yourself!"  "By  Jove — 
yes!"  said  I,  feeling  as  dismal  as  I 
daresay  I  looked.  "  Do  you  know," 
Westwood  went  on,  "  her  figure  and 
Avaik  always  remind  me  of  a  Hindoo 
girl's,  all  over  English  as  her  face  and 
hair  arc,  with  a  touch  of  the  tropical, 
you  can't  say  where,  about  it — owing 
to  her  being  born  in  India,  as  I  be- 
lieve she  was ;  and  altogether,  Ned, 
I'm  glad  to — "  Here  WestAvood  shrug- 
ged his  shoulders,  and  I  poured  my- 
self out  another  glass  of  grog  in  pure 
despair.  "The  truth  is,"  said  I,  "I 
wish  I  had  never  seen  that  confounded 
Seringapatam  !  Didn't  she  say  any — 
didn't  you — in  fact,  Tom,  what  do 
you  think  of  the  matter,  plump  and 
plain,  stem  and  stern  ?  "  said  I  man- 
fully. "  Why, "  said  Tom  in  a 
thoughtful  way,  "  not  to  set  you  at 
all  wrong  on  either  side,  the  thing 
that  strikes  me  is,  I  don't  think  she 
ever  once  mentioned  you,  Ned,  ex- 
cept in  passing.  But  to  my  mind,  in 
the  circumstances,  that's  not  so  much 
against  you.  The  young  lady  can  say 
little  when  she  pleases,  I  assure  you; 
for  only  last  night,  in  that  fine  moon- 
light, we  happened  to  touch  on  that 
affair  in  the  river — you  know?"  "Yes," 
I  said,  for  it  wasn't  easy  to  forget. 
"  Now  I  always  thought  that  night 
a  turning-point  with  you,"  Westwood 
said,  "  and  it  was  the  last  night  you 
were  aboard ;  so  I  spoke  of  you  a  good 
deal,  and  never  a  word  did  Miss  Vio- 
let utter,  save  '  Yes '  and  '  No,'  while 
her  face  being  in  the  shadow,  I 
couldn't  see  it.  Oh,  by  the  bye, 
though,"  continued  he,  "  she  did  say 
one  thing!"  "For  heaven's  sake,  what 
was  it,  Westwood  ?  "  I  broke  out, 
eagerly.  "  Well  then,  Ned,"  answer- 
ed he,  leaning  back  on  the  two  back- 
legs  of  his  chair,  and  eyeing  me  with 
a  comical  air,  which  surprised  me  a 
little,  "  do  you  consider  yourself  good- 
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looking?"  I  started  up.  "  I>— n 
my -eyes  !  what  do  you  menu  by  I  lint, 
Tom  ?"  said  I  ;  but  next  moment  I  sat 
down  again  with  a  sulky  "  No,  I'll  be 

hunted  if  I  do  !  so "     "  No  more 

docs  your  lady-love,  then,"  said 
Westwood  ;  "  for  she  made  the  re- 
mark very  coolly,  and  even  without 
my  asking  her — but  don't  be  down- 
hearted at  that,  my  dear  Ned,  for  1 
think  more  of  that  little  sentence,  in 
the  wav  it  was  said,  than  of  all  she 
did  nut  say  I  "  "  The  greater  the 
difference  between  us,  I  suppose," 
said  I  savagely.  "  Why,"  replied 
Tom,  u  'tis  my  conviction  you  never 
hear  a  woman  say  the  man  she  liken 
is  handsome — and  from  a  perverse 
young  gipsy  like — "  t4  Well,  by 
•love  !  Westwood,"  said  I,  losing  my 
temper  altogether,  and  giving  the 
table  a  slap  with  my  fist  that  sent  my 
glass  crash  to  the  deck,  "  you  beat 
everything  !  I  suppose  if  she'd  called 
me  a  fool  and  a  blessed  lubber,  you'd 
turn  it  to  my  favour!  But  the  truth 
is,  I  don't  understand  your  niceties — 
I  want  something  broad  and  above- 
board,  that  a  fellow  can  lay  hold  of 

—and  the  short  and  the  long  of  it  is — 
With  that  I  laid  my  face  on  my  arms 
down  in  the  spilt  grog  on  the  table, 
and  fairly  groaned.  My  head  reeled 
till  I  scarce  knew  it  was  myself  that 
v.-as  sitting  there,  as  all  of  a  sudden 
one  thought  after  another  crowded  on 
me.  Somehow  I  seemed  for  a  single 
moment  to  be  out  and  out  in  the  open 
?ea,  the  different  faces  I'd  seen  along 
the  ship's  bulwarks  rushing  past  me, 
with  Jones's  face,  and  the  look  of  the 

Indiaman  in  the  sunset  :  through  all 
sorts  of  weather,  too,  in  that  con- 
I'Uinded  moment.  Then,  I  can't  say 
why,  but  my  hair  crept  as  1  came 
back  to  the  thought  of  the  Indiaman 
and  the  schooner  in  the  calm  at  the 
time,  and  I  almost  fancied  I  heard  a 
whisper  at  my  ear.  I  looked  up,  and 
saw  Tom  Westwood  sitting  opposite 
me,  with  a  musing  air,  and  rather 
melancholy.  The  sight  of  my  wild 
stare,  with  the  grog  I  suppose  trickling 
down  my  forehead,  and  dripping  off 
my  nose,  appeared  to  startle  him,  and 
our  eyes  met  queenly  enough  for  half 
a  minute — till  all  at  once  the  notion 
seemed  to  strike  both  of  us,  of  the  ab- 
surdity of  two  fellows  hobnobbing  and 
laekadaisying  away  this  fashion  in  a 


hole  of  a  schooner's  cabin,  thousands 
of  miles  from  land;  and  I'm  blessed  if 
we  didn't  both  burst  at  the  same  mo- 
ment into  a  regular  roar  of  laughter- 
first  one  broadside,  then  'bout  ship,  as 
it  were,  to  deliver  the  other,  gun  after 
gun.  My  (ieorge!  though,  I  felt  it  do 
me  good,  as  if  something  deadly  went 
off  with  it.  "  Holloa  !  "  .sung  out  the 
planter,  blocking  up  the  moonlight 
that  shone  misty  white  down  the  steps 
of  the  companion,  to  a  blue  glimmer 
at  the  foot  of  them  ;  "  both  surviving 
i/ft,  I  declare!"  and  we  felt  the  scent 
of  his  cheroot  in  the  hot  calm  as  he 
walked  aft  again. 

41  Well,  Ned,"  said  Westwood,  still 
laughing,  u  there's  one  thing  more  I 
did  contrive  to  get  out,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly broad  enough  to  lay  hold  of,  as 
you  say.  Do  you  know,  from  some 
hints  the  Judge  let  drop  in  course  of 
the  passage,  after  he  got  to  know  me, 
I  have  a  rather  sharp  suspicion  he 
has  some  one  in  view  for  his  daughter 
already !  "  At  this  I  gasped  once 
more.  "  Whether  she  knows  it  her- 
self or  not,  I'm  not  sure,"  added  Tom ; 
44  but,  very  naturally,  the  gentleman  I 
mean  was  often  enough  mentioned  in 
Sir  Charles's  cabins — for  who  do  you 
imagine,  of  all  persons  in  the  world, 
it  is?"  I  made  no  trial  at  a  guess, 
but  sat  eyeing  Westwood  in  perfect 
silence,  and  he  went  on — u  Who  but — 
don't  look  so  fierce,  my  dear  fellow — 
just  this — this  said  nabob  of  an  uncle 
of  mine,  the  Bengal  Councillor!  \Vliv, 
you've  no  conception,"  said  West- 
wood,  u  what  presents  of  pearl  neck- 
laces, fans,  Cashmere  shawls,  and 
China  ivory  work-boxes,  and  so  on, 
the  Councillor  must  have  sent  home 
to  her  at  different  times,  for  the  Ser- 
iugapatam  to  bring  back  again.  I 
didn't  see  her  wear  any  of  them,  but 
every  now  and  then  Sir  Charles  would 
point  to  something  that  lay  about, 
telling  me  it  came  from  my  uncle  ! 
He  is  a  bachelor,  you  know,  not  so 
old  as  Sir  Charles  himself,  who  isn't 
so  old  as  he  looks,  and  they  seem  to 
be  sworn  friends  !  "  u  Curse  it,  man  !" 
said  I,  brightening  a  bit,  '4  can't  yon 
see  he  wants  to  adopt  her  ?  "  44  So  I 
should  have  imagined,"  answered 
Westwood;  u  but  the  fact  is,  two  or 
three  times,  as  I  told  you,  Sir  Charles 
Hyde  hinted  as  much  as  that  it  was 
an  idea  of  long  standing  between  him- 
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self  and  his  friend   the   Councillor, 

so "      "  The  old  villain  !"  I  roared 

— "  begging  yonr  pardon,  Westwood 
— but  I  must  say  you  are  the  pattern 
of  a  Job's  comforter,  and  no  mis- 
tsiku!  "  "Well,"  answered  lie,  "if 
you  had  heard  the  way  in  which  the 
young  lady  mentioned  my  uncle  to 
me.  you  wouldn't  be  much  afraid  of 
your  rival,  Ned.  Why,  she  said  she 
thought  she  remembered  him  when 
she  was  a  little  girl,  bringing  her 
Indian  sweetmeats  from  the  bazaar  in 
his  carriage — she  actually  supposed 
lie  must  be  older  than  her  father,  when 
the  Judge  set  her  right  eagerly  enough 
— but  you  must  know,  he  no  more 
seems  able  to  say  a  sharp  word  to 
/.'<-'r,  than  Jacobs  yonder  would.  So 
what  did  she  say  next,  after  appar- 
ently thinking  a  little,  but  that,  now 
she  recollected,  my  uncle  used  to  have 
gray  hair  and  white  whiskers,  like  Mr 
llollock,  which  for  my  part  I  knew  no 
more  about  than  the  table,  when  her 
father  broke  out  describing  him  as 
warmly  as  possible ;  and  suddenly 
Miss  Hyde  looked  at  him  with  a  little 
turn  of  her  pretty  lip,  and  a  twinkle 
in  her  eye,  that  set  the  old  gentleman 
riddling  about  his  coffee-cup,  and 
.stopped  him  in  a  moment  as  if  she 
had  been  a  little  witch  !  " 

"What's  to  be  done,  Tom?"  I 
faltered  out,  after  a  long  stop.  "  I'm 
sure  I  don't  know,  Ned,"  said  he 
gravely;  "let's  goon  deck  at  any 
j  ate,  for  it's  too  hot  here  to  sleep." 
The  moment  the  sight  of  the  calm 
burst  upon  us,  however,  with  the  two 
vessels  together  in  the  midst  of  it,  in 
the  hazy  sort  of  moonlight,  the  same 
notion  seemed  to  strike  both  of  us  in 
a  different  way.  "  I'll  tell  you  what, 
Collins,"  said  Westwood,  half  joking- 
ly, half  in  earnest,  "uncle  though  he 
he,  if  you  can  contrive  to  cut  out  the 
Councillor  anyhow,  why  I'll  forgive 
you,  for  one  ! "  "  How,  though — how, 
by  Jove  !  "  replied  I,  "if  they  go  to 
Bombay  in  the  Indiaman,  by  the  time 
they  reach  Calcutta,  I  shall  be  in  the 
Pacific !"  "  'Tis  a  difficult  case,"  said 
Westwood,  "  no  doubt.  And  even 
suppose  you  had  the  opportunity, 
'twould  be  hard  to  manage  an  elope- 
ment ashore  in  India,  travelling  '  dauk' 
in  two  palanquins.  Seriously  speaking, 
Ned,  1  see  nothing  for  it  but  to  wait 
till  YOU  come  lack  from  the  Pacific." 
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I  looked  hopelessly  round  :  the  calm 
and  the  heat  together  gave  one  a  help- 
less feeling,  and  every  notion  of  an 
active  sort  appeared  desperate.  A  per- 
fect calm  it  was,  too  :  there  was  some 
filmy  scum  of  a  haze  aloft,  that  served 
to  spread  the  moonlight  all  over,  shut- 
ting out  the  shape  of  the  sky,  and 
softening  off  the  horizon  ;  with  the 
moon  standing  slant  up  in  it,  like  a 
brighter  spot,  and  a  few  stars  low 
down  in  the  east.  But  for  the  long 
wide  tremble  of  the  water,  in  fact,  as 
it  glanced  up  with  a  blue  flicker,  you'd 
have  fancied  we  mightn't  be  far  from 
land  ;  while  the  big  Indiaman  lay  oft' 
the  schooner's  bow,  without  the  least 
motion  one  could  see  ;  the  moonshine 
edging  round  her  spars  and  ropes  from 
the  other  side,  and  her  sails  hanging 
shadowy  against  it,  except  below, 
under  her  brailed-up  courses,  where 
the  masts,  the  thick  of  the  rigging, 
and  the  tops  of  her  deck-lumber, 
glistened  as  if  they  were  newly  wet. 
Half  of  her  watch  were  on  the  bow- 
sprit, sending  out  a  "  fished"  spritsail- 
yard,  the  same  we  had  set  dangling 
about  their  ears  that  afternoon,  and 
we  could  hear  them  speaking  plain 
enough  ;  every  time  they  sung  out  at 
a  haul,  it  went  far  away  on  all  sides 
— ho-ho-ho-he-oh-ho-o,  till  you  lost 
it  in  the  dead  calm,  as  if  somebody 
had  gone  there.  Now  and  then  the 
Seringapatam  made  a  slight  plunge 
by  the  head,  as  the  wide  soft  swell 
floated  up  with  her ;  and  the  glossy 
black  shadow,  that  seemingly  gave 
her  hull  the  height  of  a  tower,  came 
wavering  in  quicksilver  circles  to  our 
very  cutwater,  while  the  lights  from 
her  after  windows  went  twisting  away 
round  her  heavy  counter  to  the  moon- 
shine, like  yellow  snakes  ;  the  schooner 
all  the  time  lying  as  quiet  as  if  she 
were  on  a  pond,  except  that  by  littlo 
and  little  she  kept  shifting  her  bear- 
ings to  the  Indiaman,  and  things  were 
confoundedly  like  our  both  sticking 
together  in  course  of  the  morning,  if 
the  calm  held.  I  went  forward  on 
the  forecastle  and  desired  Jones  to  get 
all  hands  down  into  the  boats,  and 
have  her  towed  off  to  safe  distance, 
seeing  that  the  worst  of  it  would  be 
sure  to  fall  to  our  share. 

This  was  doing,  and  AVC  drew  slow- 
ly off  the  ship's  bow,  where  her  men 
coolly  knocked  off  working,  to  watch 
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ours,  and  pass  jokes  on  our  gang  of 
Lascar?,  as  they  handled  the  oars  in 
awkward  stylo  :  in  fact,  by  the  way 
the  Indiaman's  watch  carried  on, 
most  of  them  seemed  to  have  passed 
the  grog-can  pretty  freely,  being  Sa- 
turday night,  which  wo  could  hear 
they  were  still  keeping  up  below  in 
the  forecastle,  when  our  quarter  came 
abreast  of  her  larboard  bow.  "  Hur- 
rah !"  said  one,  waving  his  tarpaulin  : 
and  "  Pull,  you  beggars  !  "  roared 
another:  when  my  old  customer,  ugly 
Harry,  all  at  once  leant  out  of  her 
forechains  and  .sung  out  to  .Jones,  who 
was  next  him  in  the  stern-sheets  of 
our  gig — u  1  say,  mate,  so  ye're  clear- 
ing olV,  are  ye?  The  better  for  that 
'ere  nutshell  of  a  schooner  o'  yours,  I 
reckon!"  .Jones  made  no  answer, 
and  the  fellow  added  "  Come  aboard 
when  you've  got  a  safe  berth,  anyhow, 
and  drink  sweethearts  and  wives,  will 
ye?"  I  saw  .Jones  start,  and  turn 
his  face  fiercely  into  the  shadow  of 
the  ship's  main-course  on  the  water, 
rising  half  up  with  one  fist  clenched, 
but  he  said  nothing.  "Oh,  you're 
blasted  proud!"  Foster  called  out: 
"  you  forgets  a  man,  blow  me  !  D'ye 
think  I  dosn't  know  a  fellow  I  got 
glorious  with  myself,  in  old  Van  Stin- 
kolFs,  at  Cape  Town  ?  Sink  me, 
mates,"  said  he  as  loud  as  before,  turn- 
ing round  on  the  rail  of  the  bulwarks 
to  the  rest,  "  I  picked  him  out  o'  the 
street-scuppers,  under  the  sign  of  the 
Flying  Dutchman,  an'  I'm  blowecl  if  I 
didn't  think  it  beneath  me  at  the 
time!"  Here  the  end  of  our  main- 
IKHIIII  opened  us  in  sight  of  the  ugly 
rntlian,  and  he  was  slinking  down  in- 
board, when  I  hailed  the  Indiaman's 
quarter- deck,  where  the  Scotch  mate 
was  to  be  seen.  "  Ay,  ay,  the  schooner 
ahoay,"  sung  out  he,  coining  to  the 
gangway.  "  Did  yon  hear  that  man's 
impertinence,  sir,"  said  1  sternly,  "  to 
my  ofticer  on  duty  there?  I  expect 
you  to  see  him  punished,  sir."  The 
Scotchman  said  he'd  inquire  into  it  ; 
but  shortly  after  he  came  back,  saying 
he  "doubted"  he  couldn't  be  sure 
of  the  man;  and,  at  any  rate,  he  could 
have  "  meant  no  ill."  The  boats  had 
towed  us  by  this  time  almost  out  of 
fair  hearing,  but  Harry  Foster  was  to 
he  seen  coolly  eyeing  us  from  the 
midst  of  his  watchmates,  as  he  slung 
a  couple  of  blocks  over  his  shoulder  ; 
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when  he  turned  away  with  as  miu'i 
indill'erence  us  if  we  had  been  a  Thames 
collier,  growling  some  two  or  three 
words  or  other  that  brought  a  l.md 
laugh  from  the  Indiaman's  forecastle 
to  her  bowsprit,  where  the  men  were 
turning  lazily  to  their  business  again. 

Being  now  clear  oil"  the  ship,  with 
the  rake  of  her  hull  in  our  command 
if  1  chose,  and  free  of  her  broadside  at 
the  same  time,  I  hailed  the  boats  to 
leave  oil'  towing  and  come  aboard. 
As  .Jones  came  on  deck,  I  saw  that  in 
his  face  to  make  me  think  he  took  the 
thing  to  heart,  seeing  he  met  my  first 
look  with  his  lips  set  together,  and  a 
steady  gleam  of  his  eyes.  The  truth 
was,  I  never  in  my  life  came  across  a 
man  that  struck  me  so  much  with  the 
notion  of  his  having  a  devil  in  him, 
seeking  to  get  the  better  of  what  was 
good.  "  I  think  we  shall  do,  Mr 
Jones?"  I  said.  "  (^uite  safe,  sir,'; 
said  he  quietly  ;  and  at  that  moment, 
standing  as  we  did  out  of  earshot,  with 
the  settingmoonin  sight  past  the  India- 
man,  shining  in  a  rusty  yellow  glare  to 
her  hanging  sails,  'twas  strange  how 
the  odds  of  ourdiiVerent  stations  passed 
oil'.  \Vc  were  foot  to  foot,  in  fact  :  1 
was  fully  aware,  if  never  before,  what 
an  enemy  Jones  would  make — he  had 
hell's  daring  and  knowingness  in  him, 
and  all  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  hedge 
for  me,  at  the  time,  seeing  I  had  such 
a  ticklish  part  to  play  with  the  India- 
man.  I  caught  myself,  on  the  instant, 
measuring  youth  and  activity,  not  to 
say  regular  breeding  to  the  service, 
and  a  clear  conscience  besides,  against 
him  and  his  thews  and  sinews  :  but  as 
for  turning  and  twisting  with  the  man 
before,  me,  I  saw  it  was  the  tack  likely 
to  throw  him  to  windward  of  me. 
My  voice  changed,  and  I  lowered  it, 
as  I  said,  "  Mr  Jones,  I  happened  to 
sail  half  the  voyage  as  a  passenger  in 
that  ship,  and  I've  no  common  reasou 
to  be  anxious  about  her  petting  safe 
into  port.  There's  one  single  being  in 
her  at  this  moment  I'd  willingly  los» 
my  life  to  save  from  anything  like 
what  one  could  fancy — ay,  so  help  me 
God,  suppose  I'd  no  chance  of  ever 
selling  vyes  on  her  again!"  Jones 
never  stirred  a  feature,  but  looked 
past  me  into  the  gleam  of  the  moon 
over  my  shoulder. 

"Well,  Mr  Jones,"  I  said,  "I'll 
acknowledge  to  you  frankly,  as  from 
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one  seaman  to  another,  the  question  is, 
are  you  for  me — or  not  ?  "  u  We  speak 
as  man  with  man,  it  seems,  Mr  Col- 
lins!" said  Jones  quietly;  "then  I 
am— -for  you  ! "  and  he  struck  his 
hand  all  at  once  into  mine :  "  here's 
a  hand  that  never  lied,  whatever  the 
tongue  may  have  done — bad  or  good, 
I  am  for  you,  sir,  and  no  more  of  it ! 
I  knew  as  well  as  if  you'd  told  me, 
Mr  Collins,  by  the  looks  of  the  pas- 
sengers, that  you  had  sailed  aboard 
that  ship  in  some  way  or  other — and 
what's  more,  sir,  I  saw —  '  Here  he 
stopped,  looking  at  me  with  his  back 
to  the  sinking  gleam  of  light  beyond 
the  ship's  hull,  from  the  moon  as 
she  touched  the  water,  and  I  saw 
nothing  but  the  shape  of  his  head 
under  the  straw  hat,  with  a  shadow 
blurring  his  face  together ;  though  I 
felt  him  eyeing  me  out  of  it  all  the 
time.  — "  What  some  would  think 
more  worth  while  than  if  yon 
were  a  Spanish  plate-ship,"  he  went 
on  ;  and  he  lowered  his  voice  nearly 
to  a  whisper  as  he  added,  "  I  tell  you 
what,  Mr  Collins,  'tis  my  conviction 
that,  if  you  chose,  you  might  do  what 
you  liked  in  the  end  with  that  India- 
man  and  all  aboard  her  !"  I  stepped 
back  with  a  shiver  through  me,  as  the 
sudden  setting  of  the  moon  blended 
everything  black  in  with  Jones's 
shoulders,  leaving  his  head  instead 
of  her  against  a  glimmer  of  light,  till 
for  a  moment  it  seemed  peering  at 
me  off  the  horizon,  with  the  whole 
lump  of  shadow  betwixt  the  two  craft 
for  a  body ;  and  I  must  say  I  thought 
of  old  stories  about  the  Tempter  in 
human  form.  "  Devil  !"  said  I, 
hoarsely,  while  the  last  gleam  to 
westward  went  out,  and  it  got  so 
dark  I  could  have  fancied  Jones  had 
vanished  from  the  bulwarks  without 
stirring  a  foot ;  in  fact,  on  my  moving 
to  the  place,  I  touched  the  cool  planks 
with  my  hand — he  was  actually  gone ! 
Nothing  was  visible  beyond  our  own 
decks,  save  a  slight  glimmer  such  as 
one  would  make  in  sculling  with  a 
single  oar ;  and  I  saw  at  once  he  had 
taken  the  small  boat  alongside  to  go 
aboard  the  Indiaman !  All  the  rest 
was  that  thick  heavy  darkness  only  to 
be  found  in  a  calm  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  toward  morning:  you  may 
not  only  say  you  see  it,  but  could  stir 
it,  as  it  were,  with  a  stick. 


A  horrid  notion  of  Jones's  purpose 
crept  through  my  rnind  at  first ;  but 
on  second  thoughts  I  easily  saw  this 
wasn't  the  occasion  for  him  to 
choose,  if  he  had  really  meant  ill, 
and  accordingly  there  was  the  more 
reason  to  trust  him.  Indeed,  as  I 
stood  listening  and  watching,  after 
Westwood  and  the  planter  went 
below,  the  Indiaman's  binnacle  lamp 
seemed  to  go  slowly  out,  while  at  the 
same  time  the  sound  of  her  watch 
speaking  on  the  forecastle  apparently 
got  distincter,  till  I  could  hear  them 
clear  of  the  ship's  hull  and  rigging, 
like  low  voices  muttering  in  the  air 
betwixt  her  and  us.  Twas  only  her 
having  sheered  gradually  bow-on  to 
the  schooner  again,  however,  as  a 
calm  near  the  equator  has  always 
something  like  a  pulse  in  it — but  it 
struck  me  there  were  men  out  on 
her  jib-boom,  which  being  of  course 
the  very  privatest  part  of  any  in  a 
ship,  for  talk — why,  to  find  more  than 
one  going  out  there,  of  a  dark  night, 
and  with  no  work  to  do,  never  looks 
otherwise  than  suspicious.  Nothing  of 
this  kind  surprised  me  at  present  in 
the  Seringapatam,  with  the  opinion  I 
had  of  her  ;  but  the  curious  thing  was, 
that  the  fellows  must  have  supposed 
it  the  farthest  point  they  could  get  out 
of  sight  of  us,  as  well  as  from  their 
own  decks,  she  having  had  her  beam 
to  the  schooner  when  the  moon  set. 
The  desperate  feelings  that  steal  upon 
a  man  in  such  a  case,  and  the  fearful 
notions  that  breed  in  his  head,  with 
the  quickness  of  his  senses  and  the 
way  he  holds  on  by  a  single  rope, 
you  can  scarcely  conceive ;  though 
if  a  cry  had  come  from  the  Indiaman 
at  that^  moment,  I  dare  say  I  should 
have  sprung  in  head  foremost,  to 
get  to  her — when  all  at  once,  from 
up  in  the  air  again,  I  thought  I 
heard  the  smart  click  of  a  flint  and 
steel,  at  any  rate  I  saw  the  sparks 
showering  from  it  in  the  midst  of  the 
black  space  before  me — even  the  pair 
of  fists  as  they  knocked  together,  then 
a  mouth  blowing  the  match,  till  there 
was  a  light  in  a  lantern  between  four 
heads  leaning  towards  each  other  over 
the  spar.  Queer  enough  it  would 
have  been  to  see,  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances, but  you'll  readily  fancy  what 
a  thing  it  looked  all  of  a  sudden,  right 
out  in  the  midst  of  the  pitch-black 
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night,  one  didn't  know  how  or  where 
— in  fact  two  of  them  faced  each  other 
in  the  stream  of  light  from  one  side  of 
the  lantern,  like  the  two  edges  of  a 
rent  in  the  dark,  and  another  was  like 
a  sprawling  blot  in  the  centre  —  you 
just  saw  they,  were  faces  and  heads, 
with  a  foot  or  two  of  the  thick  round 
boom  slanting  up  betwixt  them  ;  but 
as  for  their  bodies,  they  were  all  of  a 
piece  with  the  perfect  blackness 
beyond.  I  could  see  one  of  them  hold 
up  the  lantern  and  pass  it  round  the 
three  others'  faces,  bringing  out  their 
chins  and  noses,  as  if  to  be  sure  who 
they  were  —  a  piece  of  caution  which 
served  almost  equally  well  for  me.  for 
I  remembered  each  of  them  by  head- 
mark  amongst  the  crew,  only  I  didn't 
see  the  said  fellow  himself,  —  even 
when  he  drew  out  some  paper  or 
other  in  one  hand,  seemingly  unfolded 
it  with  the  help  of  his  teeth,  and 
spread  it  over  the  jib-boom  under  the 
lantern  ;  whereupon  the  whole  four  of 
the  heads  drew  close  together  in  a 
black  lump  round  the  light,  peering 
down  upon  the  paper,  and  muttering 
away  as  much  at  their  ease,  no  doubt, 
as  if  they'd  been  in  a  tap-room.  All 
I  wished  for  was  a  good  rille-barrel  in 
my  hand  at  the  time,  to  have  knocked 
the  light  out  from  the  midst  of  them, 
and  sent  the  bullet  by  accident  through 
the  tarpaulin  hat  behind  it— especially 
when  a  glaring  red  Hipper  was  shoved 
out  on  the  white  paper,  and  the  thumb 
planted  steadily  on  a  particular  spot. 
All  at  once,  however,  the  light  was 
put  out  in  the  lantern,  and  I  heard 
them  going  in  board,  as  the  noise  of 
the  morning  watch  being  called,  at 
four  o'clock,  got  up  round  the  fore- 
hatchway. 

In  about  half  an  hour,  the  faint 
glimmer  of  Jones's  oar  in  the  water 
showed  how  hard  it  was  to  find  the 
schooner  again;  however,  he  managed 
to  get  aboard  at  last,  by  which  time  I 
was  walking  carelessly  past  the  bin- 
nacle in  the  dark,  and  as  soon  as  he 
sought  me  out  and  began  to  speak,  I 
saw  it  was  all  right.  Mr  Snelling 
came  on  deck  to  his  watch,  blowing 
up  the  men  for  letting  out  the  only 
light  aboard,  as  he  didn't  know  fore- 
and-aft  from  thwart-ships,  nor  north 
from  south.  The  cabin  lamp  under  the 
skylight  had  gone  out  too  for  want  of 
oil,  without  being  noticed  as  long  as 


the  moon  shone,  and  not  even  the 
planter's  cheroot  was  to  be  seen. 
From  the  snatches  of  their  conversa- 
tion lie  had  time  to  gather,  I  agreed 
with  Jones  that,  whatever  the  four  frl- 
luws  on  the  jib-boom  might  have  in- 
tended beforehand,  their  present  cue 
wa>ii't  at  all  to  try  seizing  the  ship :  in 
fact,  the  schooner's  sudden  appearance 
in  this  latitude,  with  what  they  knew 
of  her  before,  had  naturally  enough 
brought  out  a  number  of  the  crew  in 
dill'erent  colours  to  what  they'd  stick 
to  after  getting  a  fright  and  finding 
their  mistake — though  by  this  time  I 
had  no  doubt,  in  my  own  mind,  that 
the  villain  who  bent  on  his  silk  iicck- 
erchief  to  the  signal  halliards  in  that 
hurry,  the  afternoon  before,  actually 
meant  it  for  the  black  Jiay — while  the 
absurdity  of  an  Indiaman  striking  at 
all  to  a  cruiser  that  wanted  her  just  to 
heave-to,  was  a  sign  how  most  of  the 
crew's  minds  went,  as  long  as  they 
fancied  us  pirates.  However,  Jones 
had  seen  sullicient  of  the  lantern  affair 
on  the  boom  to  explain  it  to  my  great 
relief:  —  the  ringleader  of  them,  no 
other,  as  1  was  sure,  than  ugly  Harry 
himself,  seemed  to  scrub  trousers 
ordinarily  for  one  of  the  quarter-deck 
ollicers,  and  had  got  hold  of  an  old 
chart  in  his  berth  that  same  evening, 
which  the  four  had  come  out  there  to 
get  a  private  overhaul  of.  All  Jones 
could  get  room  to  see,  was,  that  it 
was  a  chart  of  some  islands,  with  a 
particular  mark  at  one  of  them,  on 
which  the  fellow  with  the  lantern  put 
his  thumb,  when  another  asked  if 
there  weren't  any  trees  on  it. 
"  '  Trees,  ay,  trees  enough  to  hang 
all  the  blasted  lubbers  afloat  !  " 
said  the  first,  as  Jones  listened  ;  "  I'd 
as  soon  think  of  sailing  in  a  craft 
without  spars,  as  aboard  a  dazart 
ileyand  without  trees !''  One  was 
tired  of  the  Indiaman,  another  sick  of 
the  world,  and  a  third,  with  Jack 
down  on  the  bowsprit,  wanted  to 
chase  buffaloes  at  d  shoot  birds.  A-* 
for  the  rest,  the  head  of  the  gang 
assured  his  mates  there  were  plenty  of 
other  islands  not  far  off,  and  natives 
in  them  ;  whereupon  the  light  was 
put  out,  and  in  short  they  made  it  up 
amongst  them  to  take  one  of  the  ship's 
boats  quietly  some  night  as  soon  as 
she  got  in  the  latitude  of  the  Mal- 
dives, and  steer  for  this  said  island  ; 
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although,  in  case  of  their  being  dogged 
about  by  the  schooner,  of  which  the 
chief  scoundrel  seemed  by  Jones's 
account  to  have  a  wholesome  fear,  it 
wouldn't  be  so  easy  a  matter.  In- 
deed the  last  words  he  was  heard  to 
say,  as  they  crept  inward  down  the 
boom,  were  to  the  effect  that  he 
thought  there  Averc  some  aboard  as 
anxious  to  drop  the  cruiser  as  they 
•were.  "  'Faith,  Mr  Jones,"  said  1, 
glad  to  find  this  was  what  they 
wanted,  "  if  that's  all,  I  shan't  stand 
in  their  way — so  as  soon  as  the  breeze 
springs  up,  we'd  better  clear  off  alto- 
gether. The  smoothest  way  is  to 
let  them  take  themselves  quietly  off, 
and  I've  no  fear  of  the  ship — only, 
before  fairly  shaping  our  own  course 
for  Bengal,  we  must  manage  to  have 
another  sight  of  her  under  full  sail  for 
Bombay  !" 

Neither  of  us  thought  of  turning  in, 
for  by  the  next  half  hour,  in  fact,  the 
Indianian's  hull  and  canvass  began  to 
blacken  out  of  the  gloom  on  one  side 
— the  blue  of  the  water  spread  round 
till  it  glittered  against  the  ring  of 
light  kindling  and  kindling  on  the 
horizon,  till  it  rose  seemingly  in  a 
perfect  fire  at  one  spot  in  the  rim  of 
it,  blazing  up  toward  the  cool  blue 
aloft ;  then  the  sun  was  out.  As 
long  as  we  had  to  stick  to  your  nice- 
ties and  fine  manners,  in  fact,  I  felt 
as  much  afraid  of  meeting  Violet  her- 
self as  a  country  booby  would — I'll 
be  hanged  if  I  wasn't  in  doubt  of  her 
cutting  me  dead,  suppose  I  met  her, 
and  I  shouldn't  have  had  a  word  to 
say — whereas  with  a  spice  of  the 
rough  work  I  thought  of  all  night,  or 
even  a  chance  of  something  desperate 
behind,  why,  a  fellow  needn't  to  mind 
much  how  he  went  about  it — seeing 
that  in  the  midst  of  a  hubbub  the 
words  come  into  your  mouth  of  them- 
selves, and  you're  not  expected  to 
stand  upon  ceremony. 

The  Scotch  mate,  being  now  first 
officer,  had  the  side-ropes  handed  us 
civilly  enough,  having  just  seen  the 
decks  washed  down  in  his  own  tho- 
rough manner,  carronades,  ropes,  and 
all ;  but  as  the  captain  wasn't  turned 
out  yet,  I  went  up  on  the  poop,  where 
a  couple  of  boys  were  still  swabbing 
up  the  wet.  The  moment  I  reached 
it,  the  sight  of  the  only  two  pas- 
sengers that  were  out  so  early,  rather 


took  me  aback,  one  of  them  being  the 
last  I  cared  to  meet — namely,  the 
Irish  Brigadier's  lady,  who  was  walk- 
ing the  deck  in  pattens,  the  boys  evi- 
dently keeping  clear  of  her  with  thei? 
swabs ;  and  the  stout  red-faced  Briga- 
dier himself,  buttoned  up  to  the  throat, 
while  he  stalked  dismally  fore-and-aft 
with  her  on  his  arm.  At  the  first 
glimpse  of  me,  General  Brady  stopped 
short  and  stared — I  daresay  he  was 
doubtful  whether  to  call  me  out  or  not. 
"  Glad  to  say  you  again,  sir !"  said 
he.  "  Yv'ell  now,"  said  his  lady, 
u  you're  the  very  man  I  wanted  to 
see  !"  I  still  looked  at  her,  unable  to 
say  the  like  of  herself,  but  terrified  to 
speak  a  wrong  word,  with  the  know- 
ledge of  her  confounded  temper  :  the 
Brigadier  had  planted  himself  betwixt 
me  and  the  poop-stair,  and  never 
having  fairly  come  across  her  since 
the  affair  about  her  dog  and  the  shark, 
Avhy,  absurd  as  it  was,  I  didn't  know 
what  the  woman  might  make  of  my 
connection  with  the  same  craft  that 
carried  her  off  so  soon  after.  "  Yes, 
indeed,  and  'twas  foolish  of  me  not  to- 
sec  it  in  ye  at  first!"  she  went  on, 
shaking  her  parasol  at  me  in  a  know- 
ing way,  and  eyeing  the  schooner 
again.  "  IlowiVer,  I  heard  of  you!" 
said  she,  with  another  look  that  set 
me  all  alive,  "  and  a  mighty  bold  sort 
of  admirer  you  are!"  " Faith,  sir," 
said  the  Brigadier,  "if  I'd  commanded 
the  batthery  down  there  last  night, 
I'd  have  waited  till  ye  got  nearer,  and 
blown  you  out  of  the  wather."  "  'Tis 
only  a  lieutenant  you  are?"  said  his 
lady,  speaking  without  scruple  in  the 
midst  of  his  words,  and  frowning  him 
quiet.  "Nothing  more,  ma'am,"  I 
said.  "  Well,  now,  Mister  Lieu- 
tenant," said  the  lady  suddenly, 
"  what  d'ye  mean  to  do  ?  You  didn't 
find  us  out  here,  I  suppose,  and  actu- 
ally take  these  cowardly  ship-people 
of  ours  by  sayge,  like  a  bold  fellow,  for 
nothing?"  After  a  few  words  more, 
Mrs  Brady  all  of  a  sudden  vanished 
down  the  little  quarter-gallery  stair 
near  the  ship's  taffrail ;  though  I  had 
scarce  missed  her  ere  she  appeared 
again,  making  me  a  signal.  "  Hush, 
now !"  said  she  in  a  whisper  out  of 
the  stair-way,  "  and  step  after  me  like 
a  cat  amongst  broken  Mottles,  for  he's 
shaving  yonder  just  now  on  the  op- 
positeside — I  sawhislutmager  taking- 
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in  the  hot  water.''  Next  moment  I 
hud  followed  her  into  the  small  state- 
room in  the  larboard  quarter,  where 
she  opened  an  inner  door  and  left 
me.  By  .Fove  !  I  could  have  linked 
th.it  Irishwoman  on  the  spot,  vixen 
as  she  was — no  matter  though  the 
very  ship  might  be  out  of  sight  in  a 
few  hours,  and  I  never  set  eyes  on 
her  again  ;  I  thought  no  more  of  it  at 
the  moment  than  I  did  of  her  skipper 
waiting  for  me— everything  was  lost 
in  the  notion  of  seeing  Violet  Hyde's 
face  come  out  of  that  door.  All  the 
time  there  was  a  whispering,  a  rust- 
ling, and  a  confusion  in  the  berth,  as 
if  she  were  taken  by  surprise,  natur- 
ally enough— then  I  caught  a  word  or 
two  of  the  young  lady's  own,  that  made 
me  think  it  was  all  up.  The  door- 
handle turned,  and  the  door  half 
opened,  then  it  shut  to  again,  and  I 
heard  Mrs  Brady's  voice  in  a  coaxing 
sort  of  strain,  till  at  last  she  opened 
the  door  wide  and  said,  u  Then  yon 
won't,  my  dear  ?  So  Mister  Lieutenant 
what's-his-name,"  added  she,  ''you 
may  be  oh*  to  your  vessel,  and" — sud- 
denly I  saw  Violet's  figure  shrinking 
back,  as  it  were,  behind  the  Brigadier's 
lady,  into  the  berth  ;  but  all  at  once 
she  walked  straight  out  to  the  statc- 
rpom,  half  frowning  and  half  laughing, 
with  an  angry  kind  of  blush  all  over 
her  face.  Her  hair  was  only  looped  up 
on  the  side,  and  braided  on  the  other, 
as  if  it  weren't  rightly  ship-shape  yet 
for  the  day  ;  while  as  for  her  dress,  I 
remember  nothing  except  its  being 
some  brown  cloak  or  other  wrapped 
so  close  about  her  that  one  couldn't 
even  see  her  hands,  like  the  picture  of 
a  nun.  "  Mrs  Brady  seems  so  aston- 
ished to  see  you  here  again,  Mr  Col- 
lins," said  she,  rather  sharply,  as  I 
thought,  "  that  she  cannot  rest  with- 
out all  the  passengers  meeting  yon,  I 
suppose,  before  you  go!"  With  that 
she  looked  back,  but  Mrs  Brady  had 
walked  out,  though  I  heard  the  young 
lady's  waiting-girl  moving  about  in- 
side the  berth  yet.  "  T\vas  all  an 
accident,  my  happening  to  come  on 
board  just  now,  Miss  Hyde,"  said  I 
anxiously,  "  or,  indeed,  my  having 
orders  to  speak  the  Indiaman  at  all !" 
"Ah!"  she  answered — "and  it  was 
so  strange  of  Mrs  Brady  to — to  per- 
sist ! '  The  lovely  girl  had  scarce 
condescended  to  look  at  me  yet,  but 


here  she  glanced  past  mo  through 
the  quarter-gallery  window  at  the 
schooner,  where  there  was  nothing  be- 
twixt her  and  the  gay  little  state-room 
save  the  blue  heaving  water  and  the 
light — then  her  eye  seemed  to  pass 
from  the  epaulet  on  my  one  shoulder 
to  the  other  that  had  none,  till  it 
lighted  for  the  first  time  on  my  face, 
with  a  smile.  "  How  beautiful  your 
schooner  looks  just  now,  Mr  Collins  !'' 
said  she,  turning  hastily  away  again  ; 
"  it  is  the— the  same  that — that  we 
saw  before?"  Now  there  was  some- 
thing in  those  blue  eyes  of  hers,  with 
the  dark  lashes  over  them  and  under 
them,  that  made  me  lose  sight  at  the 
moment  of  everything  in  the  way  of 
my  success,  fear  and  all — a  sort  of  a 
flying  glance  it  was,  that  I  couldn't 
help  turning  to  my  favour.  "  r'or 
godsake,  Miss  Hyde,"  said  I,  "let 
me  have  something  one  way  or  other 
to  know  my  fate  by — it's  no  use  telling 
my  mind  after  all  that's  come  and 
gone  ;  but  as  I  mayn't  see  you  again — 
and  the  bree/.e  will  be  up  directly — 
why —  Violet  stood  all  the  while 
gazing  down  on  the  state-room  carpet, 
making  no  answer:  there  was  a  dead 
stop,  and  I  heard  the  first  ripple  of 
the  breeze  work  against  the  ship's 
rudder  below — by  ,Jovc!  I  could  have 
hanged  myself  at  that  moment — when 
I  saw  her  shoulder  tremble  as  she 
looked  down,  her  soft  eyelids  just 
lifted  till  I  caught  the  blue  of  her 
eye,  and  the  smile  came  over  her  lip. 
How  1  got  hold  of  her  hand — for  that 
confounded  cloak,  or  whatever  it  was, 
I  really  don't  know ;  but  so  it  was,  and 
out  I  came  with  the  words  "  Violet — 
I  love  yon  to  the  last  drop  of  my 
blood,  that's  all !"  I  said,  "  ami  I  only 
wish  I  had  the  chance  of  showing  it  !" 
Violet  Hyde  drew  her  hand  gently  out 
of  mine,  and  looked  me  straight  in  the 
face  for  a  moment  with  a  merry  sort 
of  a  quizzical  air,  as  if  I  meant  some 
other  adventure  —  and  "Oh  no!  I 
hope  not!"  added  she,  with  a  shud- 
der, and  then  a  blush,  no  doubt 
thinking  of  the  African  river.  li  But 
Violet,  Violet!"  said  I  eagerly,  as 
she  made  a  move  toward  the  nearest 
door,  "  won't  you  say,  then — some- 
t/ihirj,  for  heaven -sake,  to  keep  one  in 
hope?"  "Why,  what  would  you  have, 
sir?"  said  she  quickly,  still  turning 
away — but  bless  me !  I  don't  exactly 
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remember  what  followed,  in  the  despe- 
ration I  felt — nor  how  near  she  was  to 
me  when  I  heard  her  begging  me  to 
u  go,  go,  if  I  really  loved  her!" 
"Dearest  girl!"  I  said,  "  I  shall  be 
far  enough  off  in  a  short  time  !"  "  Do 
you  actually  sail  so  soon,  then  ?"  said 
Violet,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Why, 
they're  bracing  round  the  ship's  yards 
already,  I  hear,"  answered  I ;  "  but 
indeed  I  think  the  schooner  might 
keep  near  for  a  few  days,  to —  "  No 
— no!"  said  she  anxiously,  "  go  alto- 
gether, else  my  father  will  be  still 
more  set  against — against — "  "Per- 
haps," she  added,  "we  may  see  you  in 
Calcutta,  when — you  are" — and  her 
eye  glanced  from  one  shoulder  of  my 
uniform  to  the  other.  "  When  I've 
got  my  epaulet  shifted  to  the  right 
shoulder?"*  asked  I  eagerly;  "then 
may  I  see  you?"  "  See — yes,"  was 
the  whisper  I  caught — and  "  Dearest, 
dearest  Violet,"  said  I,  almost  going 
down  on  the  deck  before  her,  "  suppose 
I  managed  to  ship  them  on  both,  in 
this  confounded  peace,  will  you — 
"Hush!"  said  Violet,  listening,  and 
all  in  a  flutter,  "  indeed  you  must  go, 
else  /must !"  "  For  godsake,  Violet," 
I  went  on,  keeping  hold  of  her  hand 
as  she  tried  to  get  away,  "  will  you 
wait  a  year  or  two  and  give  me  the 
chance  of  a  war  in  China — or  up  the 
Mediterranean — or—"  But  here  the 
wild  notions  I  had  for  a  moment  left 
me.  Somehow  or  other  at  thatjnstant 
a  terrible  glimpse,  as  it  were,  of  Buona- 
parte standing  up  on  the  crag  in  St 
Helena  flashed  across  me  ;  and  as  the 
folly  of  the  thing,  let  alone  the  impu- 
dence of  it,  struck  me,  I  nigh-hand 
groaned,  while  Violet  Hyde's  fingers 
slipped  out  of  mine.  Just  then  she 
turned  full  round  with  a  soft  look  of 
her  eyes,  and  was  going  to  say  some- 
thing, as  I  thought ;  but  the  handle 
of  the  aftermost  door  turned,  and 
the  Brigadier's  lady  hastened  in. 
As  I  glanced  round,  something  or 
other  dropped  lightly  into  the  palm  of 
my  hand,  and  next  moment  Violet 
was  gone.  'Twas  only  a  little  knot  of 
white  ribbon  I'd  got,  though  the  scent 
and  the  warm  touch  of  it  together 
were  enough  to  startle  one — I  almost 
thought  she'd  changed  into  it ;  and  to 


this  day,  ma'am,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
know  what  that  was  the  scent  of — 
unless  it  was  sandal-wood  ! 

"  Quick!"  said  Mrs  Brady,  in  a 
hurry,  "  what  d'ye  stand  staring  there 
for,  man  alive?  Sir  Charles  is  tip-stairs, 
and  you  can't  go  this  way  ;  so  through 
the  cabins  with  ye,  lieutenant,  and  out 
on  the  quarther-dheck!  "  Before  I  well 
knew  what  I  was  doing,  accordingly, 
we  were  in  the  judge's  main-cabin, 
where  the  ship's  masts  and  the  men 
gathering  about  the  ropes  could  be 
seen  through  the  roundhouse-doors  as 
they  stood  open.  "  Mrs  Brady,"  said 
I,  suddenly  stepping  back  to  her, 
"  you're  an  angel,  ma'am,  and — 
"  You  unprincipled  young  villain  ye !" 
said  she,  springing  aft  with  her  fingers 
spread,  and  beginning  to  raise  her 
voice,  "  what  would  ye  do !  Brigadier ! 
— D'ye  think  'tis  deaf  I  was  in  the 
stair  yonder,  you  promiscuous 
young — "  However,  I  gave  her  one 
bewildered  look,  and  heard  no  more  of 
it,  bolting  as  I  did  through  the  nearest 
door  right  against  the  man  com  ing  to  the 
wheel ;  while  the  midshipman  was  on 
the  look-out  for  me  everywhere  to  say 
thatthe  captain  of  the  Indiaman  was 
waiting  for  me  below  in  his  cabin. 
Indeed  she  was  moving  slowly  through 
the  water  already,  as  the  light  cat's- 
paws  ruffled  it  here  and  there,  and  drew 
aloft  into  her  royals  ;  our  own  little 
craft  beginning  to  slip  gently  along 
to  leeward  of  the  ship,  with  the  dark 
Lascars'  faces  under  the  foot  of  her 
white  foretopmast-staysail,  giving  her 
a  doubtful  enough  air,  I  must  own. 
I  had  nothing  particular  to  say  to 
Finch,  in  fact;  but,  captain  as  he  was 
of  the  Indiaman  for  the  time,  'twas 
the  least  I  could  do  to  see  him ; 
besides  that  somehow  or  other  I  had 
a  sort  of  feeling  as  I  came  on  board 
half-an-hour  before,  I  couldn't  exactly 
say  why,  that  made  one  anxious  for  a 
near  sight  of  him.  If  he  suspected 
anything  wrong  amongst  his  crew,  why 
at  any  rate  he  would  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  mentioning  it  ere  we  parted 
company  ;  but,  awkward  as  our  meet- 
ing each  other  again  was,  of  course, 
and  both  being  on  such  different  foot- 
ing from  before,  while  my  own  mind 
was  naturally  full  of  what  had  just 


*  At  that  period  the  distinguishing  mark  of  a  commander  ;  as  the  epaulet  on  the 
left  shoulder,  of  a  lieutenant ;  and  the  epaulets  on  both,  of  a  post-captain. 
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happened,  it  turned  out  much  as 
illicit  he  expected.  Finch  was  evi- 
dently not  the  same  man  lie  had  been 
a  few  weeks  before,  except  in  his 
puppy  fine- gentleman  manners  and 
way  of  dress,  which  were  twice  as 
higli-tlown;  with  his  hair  curled,  a 
white  handkerchief  hanging  half  out 
of  his  breast-pocket,  a  regular  Kast 
India  uniform,  and  everything  show- 
ing the  tip-top  skipper.  Tin;  thing 
that  set  mo  less  at  my  ease  with  him 
was,  that  I  was  sure,  by  one  glance 
of  his  eye,  he  had  a  pretty  fair  guess 
of  where  I  had  been  last,  and  saw  it 
in  my  manner — which  made  me  the 
more  careful,  as  matters  stood,  to 
give  no  signs  of  more  meddling  with 
the  Indiaiuan.  However,  I  threw  in 
a  hint  or  two,  when  Finch  out  and 
told  me  quite  frankly,  there  Itati  been 
a  little  disorderly  conduct  on  board 
after  they  left  the  Cape,  but  he  had 
thoroughly  put  it  down,  without  let- 
ting the  passengers  know  anything 
about  it,  as  he  said  :  only,  the  very 
day  before,  at  the  time  when  the 
schooner  fired,  there  were  a  few  of 
the  men,  he  told  me,  that  seemed 
inclined  to  disobey  orders — fellows  lie 
wished  he  could  get  rid  of. 

"Now,  Captain  Finch,"  said  I,  as 
I  looked  over  my  shoulder  at  them 
from  the  capstan,  "  will  you  point  out 
the  men  yon  spoke  of,  sir,  that  showed 
themselves  mutinous  V  "  Finch  drew 
back  at  this,  however,  and  hummed 
and  hawed  at  the  word.  "  Yes,  muti- 
nous" repeated  I ;  "  there's  no  use 
mincing  the  matter,  I  suppose.  Just 
be  so  good  as  let  me  see  the  fellows,  and 
I'll  rid  you  of  them  at  once  ! ''  Finch's 
glance  followed  mine  as  it  lighted  on 
Harry  Foster's  shaggy  head  watching 
us  with  the  eye  of  a  buffalo,  past  a 
knot  of  slouching,  hulking,  foremast- 
men  of  his  own  kidney.  The  moment 
I  caught  sight  of  Jacobs's  broad  hearty 
brown  face,  standing  apart  a  bit  with 
IIH  friends,  Tom,  Bill,  the  red-haired 
Irish  topman,  and  three  other  honest- 
like  man-o'-warsmen,  I  took  my  cue 
for  the  meantime.  "  My  lads,"  said 
I.  walking  quietly  forward,  "  I  want 
a  few  hands  for  the  Hebe  frigate — 
you  know  her  I  daresay — and  that's 
enough  ;  for  a  model  like  the  Hebe 
doesn't  float  the  water— now,  I  can't 
press  any  of  you  I'1  Here  a  general 
laugh  ran  along  both  rows,  and  I 


heard  a  growling  chuckle  from  ugly 
Foster.  "  But,"  added  I,  laughing, 
too,  "you  can  vulunti •<•/•/"  There 
was  a  dead  silence,  in  the  midst  i.i 
which  Tom,  the  fore-topman,  the  most 
dashing  fellow  in  the  ship,  stepped  aft 
with  his  hat  in  his  hand — then  Jacobs 
— then  Bill,  and  my  acquaintance  the 
"Savage" — then  the  three  others. 
In  place  of  grumbling,  in  fact,  there 
began  to  be  a  hurrah  amongst  the  re.-t, 
except  some  of  Foster's  chums  ;  a  lew 
more  seemed  inclined  to  follow,  and 
as  for  my  gentleman  captain,  he  ap- 
peared not  to  know  what  to  do. 
"  Now,  my  man,"  said  I,  stepping 
straight  up  to  ugly  Harry,  and  eyeing 
him  right  in  the  face,  as  he  sto»<l, 
'•you're  a  tine  seaman-like  fellow — 
true-blue,  I'm  sure — I've  taken  a  par- 
ticular fancy  to  ye — won't  yon  ship 
for  the  Hebe — eh  ?  "  Foster  didn't 
know  where  to  look,  twisting  himself 
round,  hitching  up  his  trowsers,  and 
altogether  taken  fairly  aback  ;  every 
eye  was  on  him,  and  I'll  be  hanged  if 
I  don't  think  he  turned  it  in  his  mind 
to  agree.  "  Come,  Footer,"  said  I,  in 
a  low  voice,  "  I  know  you,  my  man  ; 
but  if  you  ship  I'll  look  over  the 
whole!"  All  at  once  Captain  Fincli 
walked  up  to  me,  saying,  "  If  you 
persist  in  taking  these  men,  sir,  you'll 
have  to  answer  for  it,  I  can  tell  you  !" 
"  1  know  my  own  meaning,  sir,"  said 
I  firmly;  "  I  am  in  the  regular  course, 
and  answer  for  it  I  will!  Say  the 
word,  my  man,  and  ship?''  said  1 

again.     "Bed d  if  I   do!"  said 

Harry,  turning  on  his  heel  with  a 
glim  scowl ;  "  none  o'  yer  frigates  for 
me  !  "  and  he  walked  oil'.  Jacobs  and 
the  others  came  on  the  gangway  with 
their  bags,  however,  and  pitched  them 
to  the  men  in  the  boat,  without  any 
one  offering  to  interfere  ;  indeed,  Finch 
had  seemingly  given  it  up  sooner  than 
I  expected.  "Now,  Captain  Fincli," 
said  I.  before  stepping  over  the  side 
after  Mr  Suelliug  and  the  men,  "  I'd 
much  rather  we  could  have  hit  upon 
the  right  men ;  however,  the  more 
need  for  my  keeping  in  sight  of  you 
to  windward,  as  I  shall  do  at  least  till 
we  steer  for  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  I 
couldn't  do  less,  you  see,"  added  I, 
on  getting  no  answer,  "  than  make 
myself  strong  enough  to  help  you  if 
needful ! "  "I  shall  report  to  the 
Admiral  at  Bombay,  sir ! "  said  he, 
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fiercely.  "  You  may  do  that,  Captain 
Finch,"  I  said,  "  as  soon  as  possible; 
Imt,  in  the  meantime,  you  can't  be 
sure  of  what  may  turn  up  of  a  dark 
night,  and  a  couple  of  lights  at  your 
main-yard-arm,  or  anywhere,  will 
bring  the  schooner  down  in  half-an- 
liour,  or  so,  if  there's  a  breeze.  As  for 
a  calm,"  said  I,  turning  round — but 
such  a  strange  white  look  had  come 
over  Finch's  face  as  he  glanced  after 
me,  that,  thinking  he  was  beside  him- 
self with  rage,  I  went  down  the  side 
without  another  word.  ''•  Take  your 
own  way !  "  I  fancied  I  heard  him 
mutter  betwixt  his  teeth  ;  but  next 
moment  we  were  pulling  off. 

Well,  the  breeze  ere  this  time  was 
steady,  though  light,  and  we  drew 
gradually  to  windward  of  the  India- 
man,  till  by  the  afternoon  the  white 
band  on  her  hull  was  just  awash  with 
the  water,  and  there  I  kept  her.  with 
a  little  variety,  pretty  near  the  whole 
night,  and  most  of  the  following  day. 

The  next  night  came  on  almost  as 
dark  as  it  had  been  that  night  of  the 
calm  ;  but  the  breeze  freshened  again 
pretty  strong,  and  accordingly  I  kept 
the  schooner  down  to  get  nearer  the 
ship,  which  we  had  seen  in  the  first 
dog-watch  dead  to  leeward.  I  was 
rather  uneasy  for  a  while  at  not  being 
able  to  make  out  her  lights,  and  we 
slipped  fast  through  the  water,  when 
all  at  once  both  Jones  and  Wcstwood 
called  out  from  forward  that  they  saw 
them,  and  I  walked  to  the  bows. 
"All  right,"  said  I;  "but  no— by 
heaven !  That's  the  signal  I  named 
to  the  captain !  Set  stunsails,  Mr 
Jones,  and  make  her  walk,  for  god- 
sake  !"  Two  lights  it  was,  aloft  in  the 
gloom,  right  to  leeward  as  before: 
there  was  something  wrong,  or  else 
she  wanted  to  speak  us  ;  so  aAvay  we 
Hew  before  the  wind,  under  every- 
thing that  could  be  set.  I  looked  and 
looked,  when  a  thought  struck  me ; 
not  another  light  was  to  be  seen  be- 
low, and  they  weren't  high  enough 
from  the  heave  of  the  sea  for  even  a 
ship's  lower-mast. 

"  Yes,  by  George !"  said  I  hurriedly 
to  Westwood  and  Jones,  "  that's  a 
trick!  The  fellow  means  to  give  us 
the  slip.  Clap  the  helm  down,  Mr 
Snelling,  and  haul  aft  the  sheets  there 
— luff,  luff!"  We  were  losing  our 
weather- gage;  in  fact,  the  Indiaman 


must  actually  be  to  windward  of  us 
ere  then,  and  if  the  breeze  freshened 
we  might  lose  them  altogether.  The 
thing  that  troubled  me  most  was, 
that  I  couldn't  believe  the  man  had 
thought  of  such  a  plan  himself; 
and  if  he  once  took  a  hint  from 
any  of  the  scoundrels  I  knew  were 
aboard,  why,  there  was  no  saying 
what  might  be  the  upshot  in  the  end. 
Finch  was  a  common  enough  charac- 
ter at  bottom  ;  but  with  such  notions 
as  I  was  sure  were  working  in  his 
head  about  Miss  Hyde,  one  step  might 
lead  him  on  to  another,  till  any  chance 
occasion  might  make  a  desperate  vil- 
lain of  him,  especially  if  he  suspected 
myself  of  aught  like  good  fortune  with 
the  young  lady.  It  wasn't  much  past 
midnight,  the  air  was  wonderfully 
heavy  and  sweltering,  and  the  swell 
going  down,  when  we  heard  a  murmur 
amongst  the  men  on  the  forecastle,  and 
saw  a  red  fire-ball  pass  high  over  to 
nor'ard  for  half  a  minute,  leaving  a 
trail  in  the  dark  sky  beyond  the  head- 
sails.  A  queer  ghastly  sort  of  ruddy 
grey  streak  opened  out  in  the  black 
of  the  horizon,  where  some  of  them 
thought  they  made  out  the  ship  ;  but 
soon  after  we  could  hear  a  low  hollow 
kind  of  a  hum,  rushing  as  it  were  from 
east  to  west,  till  it  grew  almost  like 
the  sound  of  waves  on  a  beach ; 
which  made  us  begin  to  look  to  our- 
selves. There  was  a  bright  line  of 
light  directly  in  the  opposite  quarter, 
and  the  sea  far  away  seemed  getting 
on  fire,  with  a  noise  and  a  hubbub' 
coming  along  below,  that  nobody  ap- 
peared to  know  the  meaning  of ;  while 
aloft  it  was  as  still  as  a  church.  For 
a  moment  I  saw  the  Seringapatam 
quite  plainly  several  miles  off;  but 
from  the  confusion,  I  never  could  say 
whether  it  was  north  or  cast ;  in  fact, 
we  kept  watching  the  canvass,  ex- 
pecting to  have  a  hurricane  into  it 
next  minute.  Suddenly  the  sea  came 
gleam-gleaming  and  nickering  on,  as- 
it  were,  with  a  washing  bubble  and  a 
hissing  smother  of  foam,  till  it  splashed 
right  against  our  larboard  bulwarks, 
heaping  up  like  perfect  fire  upon  the 
schooner's  side,  and  running  past  both' 
stern  and  bows,  away  with  a  long 
rolling  flash  to  the  other  horizon. 
All  was  pitch-dark  again  after  that, 
and  a  whisper  went  about  our  decks 
and  round  the  binnacle  lamp,  of 
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"The  ripples .'— It's  the  ripples  ! "* 
41  Nothing  more,  sir!"  said  Jones, 
even  lie  scorning  taken  by  surprise  at 
first.  Twice  again  we  had  it,  though 
each  time  fainter,  right  out  »f  the 
mid.-t  of  the  gloom  :  after  which  it 
was  as  culm  as  before.  "Thank 
Cod!"  said  I,  breathing  hard,  "we'll 
have  that  Indiaman  in  the  morning, 
at  any  rate  !''  "  Why,  sir,"  answered 
Jones  thoughtfully,  ••  after  this  we 
are  likely  to  have  the  south-west 
monsoon  njwn  us  ere  long — 'tis  just 
the  place  and  the  season  for  it.'' 

And  so  it  was.  Instead  of  sight- 
ing the  Seringapatam  at  daybreak, 
I  had  a  strong  suspicion  she  had 
prone  to  eastward  ;  but  of  course  the 
f.ister  the  schooner  was,  why  it'  it 
were  the  wrong  way,  we  should  only 
got  from  her  the  farther,  and  miss  her 
altogether,  without  ever  knowing  how 
matters  went,  even  if  she  got  quietly 
into  port :  so,  being  the  best  plan  I 
could  think  of  for  the  meantime, 
away  we  drove  northwestward, 
sweeping  the  hori/on  with  the  glass 
every  morning.  We  had  run  so  far, 
indeed,  without  success,  that  I  was 
sure  she  couldn't  be  ahead  ;  when  one 
day  I  asked  Mr  Jones  to  bring  me  up 
the  chart  for  those  parts,  as  we  took 
the  latitude.  We  were  a  long  way  to 
westward  of  our  own  course  at  the 


time,  and  Jones's  finger  went  along 
eastward  till  it  stopped  right  upon 
the  Maldivc  islands,  while  he  looked 
up  with  a  sudd'-n  sharp  glance.  "  llv 
heaven,"  said  I,  "yes,!  —  I  forgot  that, 
story  altogether — be  ?o  good  as  semi 
that  man  there,  Jacobs,  to  me!" 
'•Jacobs."  said  I.  "which  of  the, 
ullicers'  clothe-  did  that  fellow  Foster 
use  to  scrub  lately,  in  the  Indiaman?" 
Jacobs  gave  his  hair  a  rub,  recollected 
a  moment,  and  answered,  "  Why,  sir, 
the  captain's  oun."  "Oh!"  I  said, 
"  well,  that'll  do,  Jacobs''  —  and 
Jacobs  walked  forward  again.  "  Mr 
Junes,''  said  I,  quickly,  "  tlmt  chart 
belonged  to  the  captain!  — I'll  have  a 
look  at  that  said  desert  i.-laml,  sir  !" 
We  found  something  answering  to  it 
on  the  chart :  and  in  a  few  minutes 
the  schooner  was  bowling  before  the 
dregs  of  the  monsoon  to  eastward. 
"At  all  events,"  added  I,  "we'll  see 
if  these  vagabonds  mean  to  keep  their 
word  and  turn  hermits — either  we. 
catch  them  there,  Mr  Jones,  or  else 
we  must  find  that  Irtdiaman,  though 
she  were  in  sight  of  Colabah  f  light- 
house !''  Jones's  eye  lighted,  and  lie 
turned  his  nostrils  to  the  monsoon  as 
if  he  smifl'cd  it  in  ;  in  fact,  he  was 
that  .-ort  of  man  that  needed  some- 
what out  of  the  common  way  to  keep 
him  right." 


'  The  '  Hippies' — a  marine  phenomenon  peculiar,  apparently,  to  the  Indian  Ocean, 
t  Outside  the  harbour  of  Bombay. 
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IT  is  almost  unnecessary  to  remind 
the  reader  that,  in  the  beginning  of 
April  1848,  some  days  after  proclama- 
tion had  been  made  of  the  indepen- 
dence of  Schleswig  and  Holstein,  but 
before  Germany  had  time  to  inundate 
the  duchies  with  her  armies,  a  sharp 
action  was  fought  at  Ban,  in  which 
the  malcontents  were  utterly  defeated 
— their  very  severe  loss  falling  espe- 
cially upon  the  students  from  Kiel 
and  other  universities.  It  will  also 
be  remembered  that  this  disaster, 
occurring  simultaneously  with  the 
countenance  given  to  the  Schleswig- 
Holstein  revolutionists  by  the  timid 
and  popularity-seeking  sovereign  of 
Prussia,  caused  a  strong  sensation  in 
Germany,  and  led  to  the  formation  of 
numerous  free  corps,  which  forthwith 
hurried  northwards,  irregularly  armed, 
totally  undisciplined,  bedecked  with 
tricolor,  and  yelling  for  Fatherland. 
Those  were  the  insane  days  when 
Germany  dreamed  of  a  fleet,  coveted 
a  seaboard,  and  vowed  that  her  limits 
should  extend,  in  the  words  of  Arudt's 
rhapsodical  ditty — 

"  So  weit  die  Deutsclie  Zungc  klingt," 

forgetting  that,  if  her  boundary  were 
thus  to  include  every  land  in  which 
her  language  is  spoken,  it  must  take 
in,  not  only  a  portion  of  Schleswig — 
which  a  gross  abuse  of  brute  force 
might  certainly  wrench  from  Den- 
mark— but  a  considerable  slice  of 
northern  France,  whose  acquisition 
would  be  rather  less  easy.  But  the 
revolutionary  fever  then  raged  in 
Europe,  and  such  considerations  were 
much  too  rational  to  be  for  a  moment 
entertained  by  Germany's  enthusiastic 
youth.  We  phlegmatic  Islanders  are 
quite  incapable  of  appreciating  the 
effect  upon  excitable  Continentals  of 
an  old  song  and  a  new  cockade.  The 
word  was  passed  through  Germany 
for  succour  to  their  northern  brethren, 
in  arms  for  liberty  and  revenge  ;  and 
the  cry  was  responded  to  by  three  or 
four  thousand  desultory  individuals, 
eager  for  adventure,  thirsty  for  plun- 


der, obnoxious  to  the  police,  or — but 
these,  we  suspect,  constituted  a  very 
small  minority — really  zealous  in  the 
cause.  In  this  last  category,  so  he 
assures  us,  must  be  included  a  certain 
Mr  William  Hamm,  who,  as  far  as 
we  can  make  out — for  he  is  not  very 
explicit  as  to  his  antecedents — was  a 
jolly  student  at  Leipzig  university, 
when  he  had  the  misfortune  to  be 
infected  with  the  prevalent  malady, 
during  one  of  whose  paroxysms  he 
quitted  the  academic  groves,  with 
their  fountains  of  cool  beer,  for  the 
field  of  danger  and  renown.  In  other 
words,  he  left  his  profitable  and  re- 
spectable studies  to  join  one  of  the 
bands  of  freebooters  then  assembling 
upon  German  soil,  for  the  purpose 
of  an  unjustifiable  aggression  upon 
Danish  territory.  For  some  time 
previously,  it  would  appear  from  his 
own  account,  he  had  felt  restless  and 
uncomfortable.  He  was  evidently 
sickening  for  the  democratic  fever ; 
and  he  admits  as  much  in  a  tirade  of 
the  metaphorical  slang  commonly 
affected  by  shallow-pated  liberty - 
mongers  of  his  class.  "The  revolu- 
tions of  Paris,  Vienna,  and  Berlin," 
he  says,  "  had  implanted  in  every 
breast  a  combustible,  which,  im- 
patiently heaving,  waited  but  the 
spark  to  explode.  Every  man  was 
eager  to  be  doing  ;  fists  convulsively 
clenched  themselves  ;  even  the  weak- 
est thought  himself  called  upon  to 
grasp  with  his  own  hand  the  spokes 
of  the  wheel  of  time."  We  have  no 
patience  to  translate  more  of  such 
rhodomontade — the  common  drivel  of 
Radical  propagandists.  Mr  Hamm, 
whose  weak  brain  has  evidently  not 
yet  recovered  from  the  excitement  of 
his  two  months'  campaign,  declares 
himself  to  have  felt  as  if  he  were 
walking  over  a  mine,  with  momentary 
expectation  of  a  blow-up.  His  con- 
dition seems  to  have  been  that  which 
the  American  describes  as  wolfish. 
He  was  full  of  fight,  or  fancied  him- 
self so ;  he  longed  for  a  set-to  with 
somebody,  but  could  not  make  up  his 
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mind  upon  whose  devoted  head  he 
should  discharge  his  superfluous  elec- 
tricity. His  suspense  was  soon  re- 
lieved. Suddenly  came  news  of  the 
battle  of  liau,  and  of  the  dressing 
received  by  the  insurgents.  This  was 
the  spark  required  to  kindle  the  inflam- 
mable Hainiii.  His  "  combustible" 
instantly  blew  up.  He  felt  he  should 
never  enjoy  peace  of  mind  until  he  had 
otl'ered  his  mite  upon  the  altar  of  the 
holy  German  cause,  and  aided  in  the 
rescue  of  the  "sea-surrounded"  pro- 
vinces of  Schleswig  from  the  tyranny 
of  faithless  Denmark,  lie  published 
a  summons  to  the  youth  of  Leipzig  to 
form  a  free  corps,  and  march  to  help 
the  duchies.  On  the  17th  April,  the 
band  thus  collected  proceeded  by  rail- 
way to  Altona.  Although  Hamm 
had  officiously  contributed  to  their 
coining  together,  he  does  not  appear 
to  have  held  higher  rank  amongst 
them  than  that  of  full  private.  Per- 
haps when  he  saw  the  regiment  as- 
sembled, he  felt  little  ambition  to 
inarch  at  its  head.  Certain  it  is  that, 
although  he  misses  no  opportunity  of 
vaunting  the  virtues  and  utility  of  the 
Irec  corps  in  general,  and  his  own  in 
particular,  the  account  he  gives  of 
their  composition  inspires  but  little 
respect.  Every  state  of  Germany 
had  its  representatives  in  the  motley 
cohorts,  whose  elements  he  thus  de- 
scribes : — 

"  Bearded  hunters  and  game- 
keepers in  greenwoodsman's  garb, 
and  with  capital  rifles  ;  black- red- 
gold  students,  with  rusty  muskets  and 
enormous  swords  —  amongst  them 
young  lads  who  had  likely  enough  left 
home  through  distaste  for  the  paternal 
rod  ;  shopmen  weary  of  the  counter  ; 
fashionable  journeyman  barbers  with 
self-bestowed  diplomas  of  doctors  of 
medicine  ;  school -ushers  out  of  place, 
who  thought  they  could  handle  a  cut  hss 
as  well  as  a  ferula;  mechanics  and  arti- 
sans of  every  sort ;  and  not  a  few  honest 
peasants,  muscular  figures,  whose  hard 
lists  were  certainly  better  adapted  to 
the  heavy  musket -butt  than  to  the 
light  goad — in  short,  there  was  not  a 
class  unrepresented.  .  .  .  Many, 
particularly  of  the  more  educated  and 
intelligent  sort — and  of  these  there 
were  not  a  few — were  assuredly 
impelled  solely  by  enthusiasm  for  the 
endangered  cause;  others  were  stimu- 


lated by  the  thirst  for  action  natur.d 
to  youth,  and  which  the  stirring  times 
had  awakened  ;  the  majority,  however, 
came,  it  must  honestly  be  admitted, 
from  no  other  motive  than  a  love  of 
adventure,  or  because  at  home  their 
account  was  closed  with  society  and 
the  laws." 

Through  the  delicate  phraseology  of 
this  report,  it  is  easy  to  discern  that 
the  composition  of  the  free  corps  was 
what  might  have  been  expected — 
namely,  scamps,  outcasts,  and  crimi- 
nals, with  a  sprinkling  of  hair-brained 
boys  and  wrong-headed  politicians. 
From  such  a  mob,  sent  suddenly  into 
the  field,  without  previous  drill  or 
training,  no  very  great  feats  of  arms 
were  to  be  anticipated  ;  and,  had  they 
been  unsupported,  the  Danes  would 
soon  have  made  examples  of  them. 
Bat,  fighting  under  the  shadow  and  pro- 
tection of  the  regular  1'rnssian  troops, 
they  got  off  with  few  hard  knocks, 
but,  we  dare  to  say — notwithstanding 
Mr  Ilamm's  energetic  protestations — 
with  a  very  handsome  share  of  what- 
ever plunder  was  going.  Their  chief 
occupation,  as  it  appears  to  us,  judging 
from  the  frequently-recurring  gastro- 
nomic passages  in  the  Sketches  and 
Kpisoih-s,  was  looking  after  provender. 

''The  wild  warriors,"  (what  a  very 
big  word  this  sounds,  applied  to  a  set 
of  ragamuffin  recruits,  whom  Falstafl" 
himself,  to  judge  from  Ilamm's  own 
revelations,  might  have  been  ashamed 
to  marshal) — "  the  wild  warriors,'' 
their  comrade  ingenuously  observes, 
••  were  always  thirsty,  and  almost  al- 
ways hungry.''  ^'e  inferred  as  much 
before  coming  to  this  admission,  from 
the  constant  mention  made  in  Mr 
Hnmm's  volume  of  substantial  break- 
fasts, savoury  dinners,  succulent  sup- 
pers, and  "  exquisite  grogs."  Indeed, 
the  state  of  the  larder  seems  to  have 
been  the  barometer  by  which  these 
voracious  liberators  estimated  the 
patriotism  of  the  lucky  natives  upon 
whom  they  quartered  themselves. 
Thus  we  find  one  Hagemaun  lauded 
as  a  "  noble  patriot,"  because  he  wel- 
comes a  German  detachment  with  a 
good  meal  and  racy  wine ;  whilst  an 
unfortunate  farmer  is  stigmatised  as 
an  inhospitable  and  knavish  peasant, 
because  lie  declines  opening  his  store- 
room to  the  assaults  of  some  hundred 
ravenous  volunteers.  His  refusal 
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availed  him  little,  for  the  door  was 
broken  open  and  an  abundant  stock  of 
provisions  discovered,  whence  the  in- 
truders helped  themselves,  giving  in 
exchange  an  acknowledgment,  which 
we  may  fairly  presume  is  still  unho- 
noured,  and  likely  to  continue  so.  In 
short,  the  German  free  corps,  like 
many  bad  soldiers,  seem  to  have  been 
famous  foragers,perfect  heroes  amongst 
hen-roosts,  and  with  noses  that  led 
them  direct  to  the  brandy  bottle,  how- 
ever secret  the  nook  in  which  it  might 
be  bestowed.  We  can  discover  no- 
thing, even  in  Mr  Ilamm's  somewhat 
highly-coloured  account  of  their  pro- 
ceedings, to  induce  us  to  believe  that 
they  were  as  formidable  to  the  enemy 
as  they  must  have  been  to  the  peasant. 
If  we  credit  their  chronicler's  bare  as- 
sertion, their  undisciplined  and  impe- 
tuous valour  was  far  more  dreaded  by 
the  Danes  than  were  the  serried 
charges  of  the  Prussian  Guards ;  but 
none  of  the  skirmishes  he  records 
(and  which  were  mostly  of  a  very  un- 
important description)  seem  to  us  to 
prove  this  statement,  and  various  cir- 
cumstances ore  strongly  opposed  to 
its  probability.  "There  was  no  time 
for  drill,"  he  says  :  "  the  most  part  of 
them  hardly  knew  how  to  form  front, 
or  the  difference  between  '  right-face ' 
and  'left-face';  it  sufficed  that  we 
could  fire  our  muskets,  charge  bayonets, 
and  shout  a  lusty  hurrah.  With  only 
that  amount  of  instruction  we  managed 
to  achieve  many  wonderful  things, 
and  the  Danish  red-coats  feared  our 
irregular,  impetuous  attacks  far  more 
than  the  batteries  of  the  German  ar- 
tillery. '  T'tidsk  Friiskar!'1  (German 
free  corps)  was  a  cry  of  terror  which 
made  every  Danish  heart  to  quake." 
The  heroic  band  of  Dane-dcvourers 
which  was  so  happy  as  to  bear  upon 
its  muster-roll  the  name  of  William 
Hamm,  dispensed  with  the  luxury  of 
trumpets — whose  notes  Avould  certain- 
ly have  conveyed  small  meaning  to 
the  ears  of  soldiers  who  could  not  even 
go  through  their  facings — otherwise 
there  can  be  no  question  that  the  man 
who  now  so  modestly  recounts  their 
exploits  would  have  been  selected  by 
acclamation  to  sound  the  brazen  in- 
strument. He  is  a  glorious  fellow  at 
a  flourish,  and  a  very  fit  historian  of 
the  band  of  deboshed  students,  bank- 
nipt  barbers,  seedy  patriots,  and 


escaped  galley-slaves,  who — be  it 
spoken  to  the  disgrace  of  the  Govern- 
ment that  permitted  it — swarmed,  in 
the  spring  of  1848,  to  assist  in  the 
spoliation  of  Denmark.  He  cannot 
expect,  however,  that  we  should  take 
him  exactly  at  his  own  price,  or  with- 
out obtaining  a  valuation  from  parties 
less  interested.  On  a  careful  perusal 
of  his  volume,  we  have  hit  upon  a 
passage  which  throws  some  light  upon 
the  estimation  in  which  the  German 
free  corps  in  Schleswig-IIolstein  were 
held  by  the  Prussian  regular  army  and 
military  authorities.  There  was  the 
worst  possible  understanding,  it 
appears,  between  the  troops  of  the 
line  and  the  bands  of  volunteers. 

"  The  officers  of  the  former,  parti- 
cularly those  of  the  Guard,  sneered  at, 
despised  and  depreciated  us,  when- 
ever and  wherever  they  could  and 
dared.  We  deserved  this  disgraceful 
treatment  so  much  the  less,  that  we 
always  willingly  and  loudly  recog- 
nised and  proclaimed  the  valour  of  the 
Prussian  Guard.  But  the  foundation 
of  their  antipathy  lay  deeper ;  it  dated 
from  the  days  of  March  in  Berlin. 
The  Guards  still  fostered  feelings  of 
bitter  exasperation,  and  classed  all  the 
free-corps  men  in  the  same  category 
with  the  Berliners.  Thence  arose 
constant  collisions,  not  unfrequently 
duels,  in  which  the  students'  swords 
gallantly  played  their  part.  The  men 
of  the  barricades  always  had  to  be 
quartered  full  six  miles  away  from  the 
Guards ;  for,  at  an  interval  of  only  three 
miles,  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
keep  them  from  rushing  to  measure 
themselves  with  their  implacable  foes. 
The  fury  of  the  volunteers  was  ex- 
cited to  the  very  highest  pitch  by  the 
treatment  some  of  them  had  to  endure 
at  Kolding.  The  Guard  lay  there  in 
garrison  ;  not  one  of  us  was  permitted 
to  enter  the  town :  those  who  had, 
and  could  prove  that  they  had,  indis- 
pensable business  there,  were  dis- 
armed and  allowed  to  go  in  under- 
dose escort,  like  criminals.  With  re- 
ference to  this  revolting  treatment, 
the  free  corps  sent  from  Iladcrsleben 
an  energetic  address  and  demand  for 
satisfaction  to  General  Wrangel,  the 
Commander-in-chief,  who  had  the  re- 
putation of  a  severe  but  just  man. 
No  satisfaction,  however,  was  ob- 
tained, nor  even  an  answer." 
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The  Prussian  Guards  ought  cer- 
tainly to  have  felt  particularly  grati- 
fied at  the  tribute  conceded  to  their 
valour  by  such  a  squad  of  tailors.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  pretty  evident 
that,  from  the  gcneral-iu- chief  down 
to  the  humblest  subaltern,  the  Prussian 
officers  had  but  one  opinion — an  ex- 
ceedingly just  one,  we  have  no  doubt 
— of  the  aggregate  free  corps.  The 
men  of  the  barricades  referred  to 
above,  whom  it  was  necessary  to  keep 
at  a  distance  of  six  German  miles  from 
the  Guards,  lost  they  should  fly  at  each 
other's  throats,  were  a  company  of 
Berliner;?.  The  Prussian  capital  had 
sent  forth  two  bodies  of  volunteers. 
"  The  first  of  these  were  the  so-called 
'  line  Berliuers.'  They  were,  for  the 
most  part,  men  of  good  society,  al- 
though, perhaps,  a  portion  of  them  had 
somewhat  sunk  in  the  social  scale 
through  youthful  pranks  and  dissolute 
living.  As  soldiers,  they  seemed  to 
attach  great  importance  to  a  smart 
exterior  and  a  slender  waist.  They 
were  particularly  noted  for  carrying 
dress-coats  and  varnished  boots  in 
their  knapsacks,  and  spending  their 
pay  in  gloves.  When  they  reached  a 
garrison  town,  their  first  thought  was 
to  get  up  a  ball  for  that  same  evening, 
or  a  serenade  by  torch-light.  Dia- 
metrically opposed  to  these  fine  per- 
fumed geutlemen  was  the  second 
Berlin  company,  with  which  they  were 
constantly  at  variance,  and  which 
looked  down  upon  them  with  con- 
tempt. It  consisted  of  about  eighty 
men,  who  had  all  fought  at  the  barri- 
cades in  the  March  revolution,  and 
prided  themselves  thereupon ;  who 
were  all  armed  with  capital  muskets 
and  formidable  bayonets  from  the 
royal  arsenal ;  and  who  for  the  most 
part  were  old  soldiers,  invaluable  in 
war,  but  dangerous  in  peace,  the 
battle's  pride  and  the  peasant's  dread. 
They  had  their  own  Berlin  sutler,  and 
would  sooner  have  lost  their  lives  than 
the  comfort  she  carried  for  them. 
Their  officers  had  often  great  trouble 
with  them,  for  they  would  scarcely 
acknowledge  any  authority."  Mr 
llamm  made  the  journey  to  Altona  in 
the  same  railway  carriage  with  some 
of  'hese  desperadoes,  whose  amuse- 
ni em  on  the  way  consisted  in  the  brisk 
circulation  of  huge  brandy  flasks,  and 
in  fighting  over  again  their  revolu- 
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tionary  battles.     Not  one  of  them  but 
told  of  exploits  more  or  less  heroic, 
and — as    their   travelling  companion 
seems  to  intimate— sometimes  rather 
apocryphal.       They     were     sturdy, 
truculent-looking    fellows,   uniformly 
clad   in    green   blouses.      Their   two 
officers,  strange  figures,  (one  of  them 
a  Jew,)  attached  themselves  to  the 
Lcipzigcrs,  and  did  their  utmost,  by 
fine   promises,   to  gain  recruits,  but 
were   unsuccessful.      At   Uendsburg, 
Mr  llamm  and  some  of  his  companions 
joined   the  third  company  of  Count 
Hantzau's  free  corps,  with  which  they 
made  their  brief  campaign  under  the 
command   of    the   Bavarian    captain 
Aldosser.  This  company  was  indebted 
for  the  honour  and  advantage  of  their 
preference   to   its    having    surprised, 
two  days  previously,  an  unlucky  picket 
of  Danish  dragoons,   who,   deeming 
themselves    safe    in    the    village    of 
Aschefl'el,  were  comforting  themselves 
in  the  wine-house,  when  the  llant- 
zauers  fell  upon  them  u  like  a  horde 
of   Indians,   with    wild   and   joyous 
hurrah."  Some  of  the  dragoons  jumped 
out  of  the  windows,  others  ran  to  their 
horses,  or  stood  to  their  arms  ;  but  any 
clVectual  defence  was  impossible.   The 
unequal    contest    lasted    scarcely    a 
minute,   and  fourteen    prisoners  re- 
mained in  the  hands  of  the  assailants. 
This  was  the  first  skirmish   (if  such 
it  may  be  styled)  since  the  defeat  at 
Bau,  and  the  exultation  of  the  free 
corps  gentlemen  was  quite  dispropor- 
tioned  to    the  insignificance  of  the 
nlVair.      Fascinated  by  the  laurels  of 
this  notable  exploit,  Mr  llamm  soli- 
cited admission  amongst  the  captors 
of  the  careless  picket,  and  in   their 
company,    two  days    later,   he  first 
smelt    powder    in    the    affair    that 
occurred     at    Alteuhof    between    a 
Danish   detachment   and  a  body  of 
free  corps.      It  is  well  known  that 
then,  as  in  most  other  occasions  when 
they  came  in  contact  with  the  enemy, 
unsupported  by  troops  of  the  line,  the 
rashness  and  military  inexperience  of 
the  volunteers    entailed  upon  them 
discomfiture    and    heavy    loss.      Mr 
llamm,    however,   takes   a  different 
view  of  the  case,  and  tells  wonderful 
stories  of  his  friends'  prowess  and  the 
foe's  poltroonery. 

u  The    Danes    were     particularly 
favoured  by  the  presence  of  their  gun- 
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boats,  which,  from  the  Gulf  of  Ecken- 
forde,  commanded  the  greater  part  of 
the  battle-field.  An  entire  company 
of  the  Hamburg  free  corps,  which  had 
imprudently  advanced  too  far,  were 
made  prisoners,  notwithstanding  its 
brave  resistance.  We  were  much 
interested  by  what  we  were  after- 
wards told  respecting  the  Berlin 
barricade  men.  These  bold  fellows 
advanced,  sixty  in  number  at  the 
most,  against  a  whole  Danish  batta- 
lion. At  a  distance  of  a  thousand 
paces,  they  tired  off  their  long  muskets, 
brought  their  bayonets  to  the  charge, 
and  rushed  to  the  attack.  Not  one 
of  them  would  have  escaped  with  his 
life,  had  the  Danes  had  but  the  cour- 
age to  stand  their  ground  and  level 
their  muskets — but  they  thought  it 
wiser  to  go  to  the  right-about.  The 
battalion  took  to  flight,  and  the  guns 
of  the  ships  prevented  pursuit.  An 
old  fellow,  a  native  of  Cologne,  who 
had  served  in  Spain  and  Algiers,  and 
was  subsequently  a  sergeant  in  our 
company,  shot  down  six  Danish 
sharpshooters,  one  after  the  other. 
Not  satisfied  with  this,  he  determined 
to  bear  away  a  memorial  of  each  of 
them,  even  as  a  Cherokee  takes  the 
scalps  of  his  victims.  Running  for- 
ward through  a  storm  of  bullets,  he 
took  from  one  his  side-arms,  from 
another  his  field-flask,  from  the  coat 
of  a  third  he  cut  off  a  uniform  button, 
and  finally  returned  to  his  comrades 
with  all  these  trophies — unwounded  ; 
but  with  his  clothes,  hat,  and  haver- 
sack pierced  through  and  through  with 
balls.  Various  other  remarkable  in- 
cidents were  related  to  us,  of  which 
one  of  the  most  striking  was,  that  a 
yawl  belonging  to  the  Danish  cor- 
vette, then  cruising  off  Eckenforde, 
having  approached  the  scene  of  action, 
her  crew  of  twelve  men  were  picked 
off  by  well-directed  shots,  and  she 
drifted,  masterless,  from  the  shore." 

A  volley  of  musketry  at  a  thousand 
paces,  and  a  headlong  charge  com- 
mencing at  the  same  distance,  would 
inevitably  result  in  waste  of  cartridges 
and  want  of  wind,  and  were  exceed- 
ingly unlikely  to  make  a  Danish 
battalion  take  to  their  heels  The 
gentlemen  of  the  barricades  evidently 
played  upon  Hamm's  credulity.  Old 
soldiers  often  consider  a  raw  recruit 
fair  game  for  any  sort  of  imposition. 


The  charges  which  the  chronicler  of 
the  free  corps  elsewhere  describes,  as 
"  truly  Circassian"  in  their  character, 
and  as  striking  a  panic  terror  into  the 
enemy,  were  surely  rather  differently 
conducted  from  this  memorable  one 
of  the  Berliners.  Hamm,  however, 
must  not  be  set  down  as  a  wilful 
fabulist,  on  account  of  this  and  other 
wonderful  tales,  scattered  through  his 
volume.  He  speaks  more  frequently 
of  what  he  heard,  than  of  what  he 
saw ;  and  his  own  proceedings  are 
sometimes  ludicrously  inconsistent 
with  his  glowing  accounts  of  the 
martial  ardour  and  invincibility  of 
the  free  corps.  During  the  affair  at 
Altenhof,  (in  which,  it  may  be  par- 
enthetically mentioned,  the  Germans, 
according  to  the  most  credible  ac- 
counts published  at  the  time,  were 
repulsed  with  severe  loss,)  his  com- 
pany was  condemned,  or  rather  con- 
demned itself,  to  inglorious  inaction, 
which  Hamm  deplores,  but  the  motive 
of  which  he  does  not  very  clearly  eluci- 
date. "  We,  unfortunately,"  he  says, 
"  took  no  active  share  in  the  combat. 
For  the  space  of  an  hour,  we  and  the 
foe  looked  at  each  other,  at  about 
twice  musket-shot  distance  ;  then  he 
drew  back,  and  we  thought  it  advisable 
to  do  the  same."  After  losing  their  way, 
rambling  to  and  fro  in  ploughed 
fields  and  cross  -  roads,  narrowly 
escaping  walking  into  the  arms  of  a 
Danish  regiment,  (a  peril  which 
greatly  accelerated  their  speed,)  and 
meeting  with  various  other  adven- 
tures, the  retiring  volunteers  succeed- 
ed in  joining  the  other  llantzauer 
companies,  who,  like  themselves,  had 
not  fired  a  shot  all  day.  "  We  con- 
soled ourselves  together  over  a  frugal 
repast,  and  then  stretched  ourselves 
out  in  the  sun  ;  but  too  much  fatigue 
repels  sleep.  After  several  hours' 
rest  in  Holtsee,  the  free  corps  marched 
back  to  Habye  in  open  column.  On 
the  road  a  halt  was  ordered  for  a 
parade.  Prince  Frederick  of  Noer, 
accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Bruns- 
wick with  a  brilliant  staff,  rode  along 
the  line.  In  front  of  our  company, 
which  with  sparkling  eyes  presented 
arms,  they  paused ;  the  commander  - 
in- chief  expressed  his  thanks  and 
praise  of  our  exploit  at  Ascheffel ;  and 
the  duke,  with  his  own  hand,  pre- 
sented our  leader,  Aldosser,  with  a 
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decoration.  That  was  the  only  in- 
stance of  a  mark  of  distinction  licing 
bestowed  by  a  sovereign  upon  the 
commander  of  a  free  corps." 

t'pon  the  following  evening,  sixty 
volunteers  were  required  for  a  secret 
expedition,  and  Mr  Hamin  was  so 
fortunate  as  to  be  included  in  the 
number.  They  started  at  sunset,  in 
light  marching  order,  without  knap- 
sacks, preceded  at  a  short  distance 
by  three  spies,  (speculators,  they 
preferred  calling  themselves,)  one  of 
whom  came  back  breathless,  at  about 
ten  o'clock,  with  information  that 
they  were  close  to  a  chain  of  Danish 
outposts.  Through  these  they  man- 
aped  to  pass  unperceived,  causing 
sonic  peasants  to  drive  their  carts 
along  the  road,  to  drown  the  slight 
noise  of  their  stealthy  steps  ;  and  after 
marching  all  night,  at  daybreak  they 
entered  a  village,  which  the  Danes 
had  quitted  but  an  hour  before.  An- 
other half  hour  brought  them  to 
llogen,  where  they  obtained  refresh- 
ment, rested  for  a  few  minutes,  and 
where  carts,  with  powerful  horses  har- 
nessed, were  in  readiness  to  take  them 
on.  At  a  gallop  they  dashed  along 
through  villages  and  fields,  their 
peasant-drivers  stimulated  by  fear  of 
the  Danes,  who  were  in  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood,  and  for  whose 
jackets  more  than  one  red  door-post 
was  mistaken  in  the  grey  morning 
light.  At  four  o'clock,  they  reached 
the  house  of  a  country  gentleman,  a 
partisan  of  the  insurgents,  and  here 
they  first  learned  the  object  and 
character  of  their  forced  march,  which 
had  been  attended  with  considerable 
peril.  They  had  passed  through  the 
middle  of  a  Danish  corps,  seven  thou- 
sand strong,  often  at  no  more  than  a 
hundred  paces  from  the  sentries.  The 
double  object  of  this  expedition,  accord- 
ing to  Mrllamm,  was  to  facilitate  the 
passage  of  the  Schlei  by  the  other  free 
corps,  and  to  raise  the  country  between 
Schleswig  and  Flensburg,  the  fertile 
and  prosperous  district  of  Angeln. 
The  Prussian  troops  had  now  come 
into  play,  and  on  this  very  day, 
(Easter  Sunday,  23d  April,)  after  an 
obstinate  engagement  of  several  hours' 
duration,  the  Danes  were  defeated, 
and  General  Wrangel  entered  the 


town  of  Schleswig.  It  is  not  worth 
while,  therefore,  to  follow  Mr  Ham  in 
in  his  narrative  of  the  petty  operation* 
of  his  free  corps.  J>ut  his  account  of 
their  reception  in  Angeln  is  worth 
extracting,  as  an  additional  proof, 
were  any  wanted,  of  the  very  partial 
adhesion  of  the  Schleswigers  to  the 
insurrectionary  cause.  The  exag- 
gerated statements  made  by  German 
newspapers,  and  by  interested  parties, 
of  the  overwhelming  preponderance 
of  the  German  element  in  the  popu- 
lation of  the  duchy  of  Schleswig,  have, 
however,  been  long  since  pretty 
generally  discredited. 

Crossing  the  inlet  of  the  Schlei,  and 
landing  at  Lindor,  the  party  of  volun- 
teers marched  to  the  village  of  Siider- 
brarup.  "  Here,  for  the  first  time, 
we  perceived  that  we  were  in  the 
garden  of  Schleswig,  the  rich  country 
of  Angeln.  Prosperity— even  wealth 
— was  plainly  discernible  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  groups  of  curious  and 
astonished  peasants,  as  well  as  in  that 
of  the  stately  old  Saxon  houses,  of 
the  gardens  and  fields.  And  we  re- 
ceived even  better  proofs  of  it :  from 
all  sides,  out  of  every  farm-house, 
trimly  dressed  maidens  brought  such 
an  abundance  of  delicious  food  and 
drink,  as  even  a  free  corps  had  ditli- 
culty  in  disposing  of.  We  were  over- 
joyed at  our  reception,  which  seemed 
to  us  a  guarantee  of  the  attainment 
of  our  chief  object.  But  we  deceived 
ourselves.  When  we  afterwards 
marched  through  the  villages,  loudly 
and  fervently  singing  the  '  Scltlrsirig- 
HoUtein  meer-vmscJilungen  ,-'*  when  we 
addressed  animated  harangues  to  the 
peasants  grouped  before  their  doors, 
and  called  upon  them  to  arm  them- 
selves with  scythes  and  pitchforks, 
and  rise,  as  one  man,  for  the  expul- 
sion of  their  hereditary  foe,  they  cer- 
tainly nodded  to  us  approvingly,  but 
not  one  of  them  stirred  an  inch  in 
compliance  with  our  summons.  This 
was  a  strong  voucher  for  the  indiffer- 
ence of  the  rural  population,  even 
when  it  was  the  question  of  vindicating 
its  holiest  interests — a  striking  indi- 
cation that  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
of  the  Duchies  is  far  less  deeply  rooted 
in  the  mass  of  the  people  than  many 
have  been  disposed  to  assume.  And 
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yet  it  were  going  too  far  to  deny  the 
patriotic  disposition  of  the  peasants 
of  Angeln  ;  and  we  subsequently  had 
abundant  and  most  pleasing  proofs  of 
their  warm  patriotism.  They  love 
their  country — they  wish  to  be  and  to 
continue  Germans  ;  but  they  also  love 
their  substance  and  property  ;  and 
fear  of  material  losses  is  more  power- 
ful with  them  than  any  patriotic  im- 
pulses. To  this  is  to  be  added  their 
innate  aversion  to  the  soldier's  trade. 
There,  as  everywhere,  the  peasant 
•will  rather  support  all  the  burdens 
of  a  war  than  share  in  it  himself;  even 
when  the  prospect  is  held  out  to  him 
•of  its  speedy  termination  by  his  co- 
operation. Naturally,  this  only  ap- 
plies as  a  general  rule  :  we  have 
beheld  many  illustrious  exceptions. 
In  this  instance,  however,  we  had 
completely  failed  in  one  of  the  objects 
of  our  march  :  we  were  unable  to  or- 
ganise an  armed  insurrection  of  the 
people.  Here  and  there  a  peasant 
brought  out  an  old  rifle  or  musket, 
and  stood  sentry  over  his  own  pre- 
mises ;  but  not  one  could  be  per- 
Buadcd  to  march  away  with  us.  Some- 
what humiliated,  we  returned  to  the 
parish  of  Boren." 

Evidence  given  in  this  sense,  by  so 
enthusiastic  a  liberator  as  Mr  Hamm, 
.  is  assuredly  to  be  accepted  as  trust- 
worthy. And  even  were  he  a  Danish 
partisan,  instead  of  a  fiery  German 
patriot,  we  should  be  disposed  to  con- 
fide in  his  testimony  on  account  of  its 
great  probability.  So  flourishing  a 
people  as  the  Angles  have  no  business 
with  revolutions ;  and  one  can  easily 
conceive  their  reluctance  to  quit  their 
well-stocked  homesteads  and  comfort- 
able houses  for  the  disreputable  trade 
of  rebels.  As  to  their  gestures  of 
approval  when  the  members  of  the 
honourable  free  corps  thundered  out 
radical  songs,  and  urged  them  to  turn 
fork  and  scythe  into  lance  and  sabre, 
we  can  easily  imagine  our  honest 
Anglian  cousins  being  exceedingly 
gratified  by  the  music  and  diverted 
by  the  recommendation,  or  even  re- 
garding the  whole  proceedings  as  a 
comical  performance  got  up  for  their 
amusement,  and  which  they  applauded 
in  hopes  of  its  prolongation.  Or, 
perhaps  they  had  heard  that  a  very 
stern  countenance  and  small  degree 
of  favour  were  shown  by  the  volun- 


teers to  such  civilians  as  they  con- 
sidered '  Danish- disposed  ;'  in  which 
case  a  due  regard  for  the  safety  of 
their  goods,  chattels,  and  pretty 
daughters,  may  have  taught  dissimu- 
lation even  to  these  unsophisticated 
tillers  of  the  soil.  To  console  them- 
selves for  the  lukewarmness  of  the 
peasantry,  and  to  celebrate  the  pas- 
sage of  the  Schlei  by  the  whole  of  the 
various  free  corps,  the  Rantzauers  set 
the  bells  ringing,  and  then  moved  for- 
ward. The  Danes  were  now  retiring. 
Some  skirmishing  ensued.  Another 
cavalry  picket  was  surprised,  and 
communicated  its  panic  to  a  Danish 
battalion,  which  incontinently  fled. 
Their  numbers  trebled  by  union  with 
a  Hamburg  free  corps,  the  Rantzauers 
pressed  twenty  carts,  and  hurried  in 
pursuit.  But  they  were  soon  in  a 
district  of  Schleswig  where  Danish 
sympathies  prevailed,  and  the  pea- 
sants they  met  bewildered  them  by 
false  and  conflicting  intelligence.  In 
such  circumstances,  the  scanty  mili- 
tary instinct  of  the  German  volunteers 
helped  them  but  little.  All  they 
could  be  sure  of  was,  that  they  were 
upon  the  trail  of,  and  at  no  great  dis- 
tance from,  a  regiment  of  Danish 
riflemen.  At  last,  at  the  village  of 
Gross-Solt,  a  peasant  from  Augeln, 
returning  homewards  from  the  con- 
veyance of  Danish  baggage,  assured 
them  that  the  enemy's  stragglers  were 
still  in  the  furthest  houses.  Leaping 
from  their  carts,  a  vanguard  hurried 
onwards  and  entered  a  tavern. 
"  Here  they  found,  seated  at  table, 
five  men,  whose  blue  cloaks  covered 
uniforms  that  were  apparently  those 
of  Holstein  officers,  and  who  seemed 
rather  startled  at  the  sudden  entrance 
of  the  volunteers.  One  of  them  ad- 
dressed the  intruders  in  excellent 
German.  '  What !  comrades,'  he  said, 
'  already  so  far  to  the  front  ?  Doubt- 
less you,  like  ourselves,  are  in  pursuit 
of  the  enemy?'  '  Certainly  we  are,' 
replied  one  of  the  volunteers,  '  and 
we  wonder  to  find  you  here,  for  we 
thought  there  were  none  ahead  of  us. 
Is  the  enemy  far  off?'  '  No,'  was  the 
answer ;  '  hardly  a  quarter  of  an  hour's 
march.  If  you  make  haste,  you  are  sure 
to  overtake  them.'  With  this  interest- 
ing intelligence,  the  volunteers  hurried 
back  to  the  main  body.  They  met  it 
close  at  hand.  An  honest  peasant 
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had  revealed  to  its  commander  that 
live  Danish  officers  were  at  the  tavern. 
Ashamed  and  furious  at  having  been 
the  dupes  of  so  simple  a  stratagem, 
the  vanguard  hastened  to  repair  its 
blunder;  but  the  Danes  had  made 
the  most  of  the  brief  interval,  and 
were  nowhere  to  bo  found." 

Overmatched  and  hard  pressed  on 
all  sides  by  the  confederated  troops, 
Hanoverians,  Hrunswickers,  Mcck- 
Iriiburgers,  and  Prussians,  the  Danes 
retreated  bravely  fighting ;  and  the 
free  corps,  hanging  upon  their  rear, 
were  able  to  indulge  their  passion  for 
soldiering  at  very  small  risk.  Hut  on 
leaving  southern  Schleswig,  they  soon 
found  a  difference  in  their  reception 
by  the  inhabitants.  "The  whole 
north-western  portion  of  Schleswig,'' 
says  Mr  llamm,  "  is  thoroughly 
Danish  in  feeling.  On  all  sides 
sullen  countenances  loured  upon  us, 
and  the  Danish  language  alone  was 
heard  ;  so  that  we  could  hardly  get 
on  without  an  interpreter.  Many 
dangers  threatened  us  upon  the 
march,  for  the  peasantry  were 
stirred  up  and  excited  by  Danish 
emissaries ;  in  almost  every  village, 
concealed  stores  of  arms,  especially 
pikes  and  halbcrts,  were  discovered. 
Jx>t  no  one,  therefore,  believe  that  the 
population  of  all  Schleswig  is  enthu- 
siastic for  the  cause  of  the  Duchies. 
Only  its  smallest  /tortiun  is  so.  An- 
other fraction,  which,  with  this  one, 
may  represent  a  third  of  the  whole, 
is  German,  and  wishes  to  remain 
German.  To  the  second  third  it  is 
quite  inditVerent  who  lias  the  upper 
hand,  so  long  as  there  is  peace  in  the 
land  and  a  cessation  of  extraordinary 
imposts.  Finally,  the  remaining  third 
is  decidedly  Danish.  Thence  let  it 
be  judged  whether  it  will  ever  be 
possible  to  incorporate  the  duchy  of 
Schleswig,  in  its  present  form,  with 
the  German  empire.  The  superior- 
ity in  intellect  and  wealth  of  the 
German  over  the  Danish  population, 
must  however  be  also  taken  into 
consideration." 

Although  Mr  Hamm's  military 
mania,  and  his  magniloquent  accounts 
of  the  prowess  of  the  free  corps, 
may  excite  a  smile,  his  statements 
with  respect  to  the  condition  of  the 


country,  and  temper  and  predilections 
of  its  inhabitants,  may  fairly  claim 
all  the  consideration  usually  accorded 
to  the  observations  of  an  intelligent 
traveller,  in  which  capacity,  as  wo 
gather  from  his  preface,  he  had  visited 
the  Duchies  previously  to  the  war. 
The  statements  in  the  above  extract 
arc  much  less  in  accordance  with 
those  contained  in  the  well-known 
pamphlet,  published  in  the  spring  of 
1S4.S,  under  the  auspices  of  Chevalier 
Hunsen,  than  with  those  of  the  author 
of  another  pamphlet,  which  appeared 
in  Paris  about  the  same  period,* 
which  some  of  our  readers  may  re- 
member as  having  excited  a  good  deal 
of  attention  at  the  time,  and  which 
the  German  propagandists  arc  inclined 
to  treat  as  partial  and  onesided  in 
its  views.  Hut  the  Leipzig  volunteer 
goes  even  further  than  the  Danish 
writer,  in  his  estimate  of  the  nu- 
merical proportion  of  the  revolutionary 
party  in  Schleswig  to  that  larger 
section  of  the  people,  who  desire  the 
statii  (/no  as  it  existed  previously  to 
the  ill-advised  and  unjust  aggression 
of  Germany,  upon  the  territory  of  an 
unoffending  and  comparatively  feeble 
neighbour. 

On  the  2d  May,  Mr  Ilamm  and  his 
comrades  entered  Jutland  for  a  few 
days'  stay.  He  gives  a  lamentable 
account  of  the  tTutlandcrs.  "  Is  it 
possible  ?  "  he  exclaims.  "  Can  there 
be,  close  to  the  German  frontier,  such 
a  land  and  such  a  people?"  He 
here  refers  more  particularly  to  the 
inland  district,  which  he  describes  as 
thinly  populated  and  ill  cultivated  ; 
the  peasants  undersized,  unintelligent, 
filthy  in  their  dwellings,  and  afflicted 
with  much  vermin  and  disease. 
Matters  mend  upon  the  coast,  where 
the  people  derive  their  subsistence  from 
fishing  and  navigation,  instead  of 
agriculture.  If  not  much  cleaner, 
they  are  healthier,  and  stronger,  and 
much  better  looking  ;  and  they  live 
better,  aud  drink  Jamaica  rum  and 
French  wine,  instead  of  the  thin 
sour  beer  and  bad  brandy  which 
excited  the  disgust  of  the  thirsty 
volunteers.  Kven  the  poor  people 
in  the  interior,  however,  who  have 
little  to  give  besides  buck -wheat 
porridge,  milk,  potatoes,  and  bacon, 


*  La  Vtritt  tur  la  Oneition  de  XUtrij.    Par  L.  Borring.    Paris  :  April  1848. 
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have  a  most  hospitable  reputation. 
"  Towards  Germans,  and  particularly 
towards  German  soldiers,  hospitable 
they  are  not ;  but  this  is  perhaps 
excusable."  As  the  first  men  of  the 
free  corps  were  crossing  the  little 
stream  that  separates  Schleswig  from 
Jutland,  an  old  woman,  attended 
by  a  strange-looking  dog,  issued  from 
a  hut  in  the  northern  bank,  and,  with 
her  gray  hair  streaming  wildly  round 
her  shrivelled  countenance,  waved  her 
naked  arms,  and  furiously  apostro- 
phised the  intruders.  Some  of  the 
Germans  deemed  her  apparition  to  be 
of  evil  omen,  and  certainly  it  was  no 
unfaithful  indication  of  the  reception 
they  might  expect  in  the  country. 
Nevertheless,  they  passed  a  week 
pleasantly  enough  at  the  Nyberg 
Mill,  although  scowled  upon  by  the 
neighbouring  peasants,  and  with  the 
unpleasant  feeling  that  they  were 
anything  but  welcome  ;  and  that  only 
the  awe  inspired  by  their  muskets 
and  bayonets  prevented  their  receiving 
hard  knocks,  instead  of  unwilling 
hospitality.  Indeed,  some  suspicion 
arose  of  a  plot  to  surprise  them  ;  but 
warning  was  given  to  a  young  ser- 
geant by  the  miller's  pretty  daughter, 
and  the  invaders  were  on  their  guard. 
The  hatred  of  the  Jutlanders  was 
plainly  enough  manifested  in  their 
treatment  of  a  German  Schleswiger, 
long  settled  in  the  province,  and 
married  to  a  Jutland  woman.  On 
suspicion  of  his  having  shown  the 
free  corps  the  way  to  the  mill, 
which  lay  in  a  secluded  and  beautiful 
valley,  the  inhabitants  of  three  or 
four  villages  attacked  his  house,  beat 
him  savagely,  and  would  have  exter- 
minated his  family,  but  for  the 
timely  interference  of  the  volunteers. 
Jutland  was  no  longer  a  safe  resi- 
dence for  him,  and  he  was  glad  to 
move  southwards  into  Schleswig, 
•whither  Mr  Hamm  and  his  comrades 
marched  a  few  days  afterwards.  A 
small  detachment  took  up  their  quar- 
ters at  the  village  of  Aroesund,  on  the 
shore  of  the  Little  Belt,  opposite 
to  the  island  of  Funen. 

"  The  house  in  which  we  were 
quartered  was  the  inn  ;  and  at  the 
same  time  the  post-house  of  Aroe- 
sund, whence,  in  time  of  peace,  a 
mail  was  daily  sent  across  the  Little 
Belt  to  Funen.  To  us,  the  most  at- 


tractive object  in  the  whole  panorama 
spread  out  before  us,  was  a  small 
speck  in  the  middle  of  the  sea.  At 
about  three  thousand  paces  from  the 
pier  a  little  vessel  rode  at  anchor  ;  it 
had  but  one  mast,  and  its  black  hull 
rocked  monotonously  on  the  slight 
swell,  without  offering  to  the  naked 
eye  any  point  of  particular  interest. 
But  seen  through  a  good  telescope, 
the  tiny  craft  assumed  quite  a  dif- 
ferent aspect.  As  if  traced  with 
Indian  ink  on  a  blue  ground,  yards, 
spars,  and  cordage  stood  out  against 
the  horizon  ;  the  scrupulous  neatness 
and  cleanliness  of  the  deck  —  upon 
which,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
wheel,  a  solitary  sailor  lounged — were 
plainly  to  be  discerned,  as  were  also 
four  port-holes,  through  which  grinned 
the  mouths  of  as  many  guns.  This 
vessel  was  his  majesty  the  King  of 
Denmark's  favourite  cutter  Neptune, 
formerly  used  for  pleasure  only,  but 
now  equipped  for  war.  Its  present 
duty  was  to  observe  the  important 
position  of  Aroesund.  We,  the  free- 
corpsmen,  on  the  other  hand,  were 
commissioned  secretly  to  observe  the 
cutter ;  for  our  leader  had  taken  it  into 
his  head  to  attempt  a  coup- de-main 
on  the  water,  and  to  capture  the  little 
man-of-war.  Therefore  had  we  for 
some  time  past  been  armed  with  pis- 
tols and  short  cutlasses  ;  and  from 
Cappeln  and  the  German  harbours,  a 
number  of  daring  sailors,  under  the 
gallant  Captain  Hulbe,  had  joined  us  ; 
and  boats  well  supplied  with  boarding 
axes,  ladders,  and  so  forth,  were  con- 
cealed near  at  hand.  On  the  first 
dark  night  the  great  undertaking  was 
to  be  carried  out.  We,  nine  chosen 
men,  had  been  sent  forward  to  act  as 
coast  guard,  and  keep  an  eye  upon  the 
foe." 

"  We  lay  concealed  behind  the 
seaward  windows  of  the  house,  and 
passed  the  telescope  from  hand  to 
hand.  Nothing  stirred  on  board  the 
cutter,  save  the  man  on  watch,  and 
the  sailors'  shirts  hung  up  to  dry,  and 
that  fluttered  in  the  morning  breeze. 
Indoors  it  was  lively  enough.  Our 
host  and  hostess,  friendly  people,  and 
stanch  German  partisans,  told  us  how 
glad  they  were  of  our  arrival,  for  that 
the  Danes  had  long  contemplated  visit- 
ing them,  and  taking  away  the  master 
of  the  house  as  a  hostage.  They  also 
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toUl  us  that  every  morning  the  cus- 
tomhouse boat  from  Assens,  (a  town 
in  Funen,)  after  speaking  tlie  cutter, 
put  in  to  the  little  harbour  if  it  ob- 
served nothing  suspicious.  On  hear- 
ing this  we  looked  significantly  at 
each  other,  and  as  soon  as  we  were 
again  alone,  we  put  our  rifles  in  rea- 
diness. The  sentry  with  the  telescope 
soon  called  our  attention  by  a  loud 
cry.  The  cutter  had  hoisted  the 
Danish  war  Hag,  the  white  cross  on 
the  blood-red  field  ;  and  from  the  op- 
posite shore,  swift  as  a  sea-mew,  a 
small  white  sail,  with  a  similar  bunt- 
ing, Hew  towards  the  vessel.  4  The 
customs'  boat !  Get  ready  1  cried  our 
leader  ;  and  each  one  of  us,  eager  for 
the  fray,  hurried  to  his  appointed 
post,  and  waited  eagerly  for  the  word 
4  Forward  ! '  In  a  subdued  voice,  but 
audible  to  most  of  us,  the  man  who 
had  the  telescope  announced  the  ene- 
my's manoeuvres.  '  The  boat  is 
alongside  the  cutter — a  man  steps  in 
— they  push  oil'  again — they  are  going 
away !  No,  the  boat  puts  about,  it 
comes  this  way — it  is  close  at  hand. 
But  what  now  ?  It  brings  to,  not  a 
hundred  yards  from  the  pier,  as  if 
doubting — again  it  puts  about  and 
quits  the  shore  !  The  boat  must  have 
been  warned  from  land  !  '  And  so  it 
was.  The  sentry  without  saw  a  cloth, 
previously  unnoticed,  fluttering  from 
the  lighthouse.  In  a  few  seconds  it 
disappeared.  At  that  moment  a 
white  cloud  pulled  out  of  the  cutter's 
broadside,  and  a  ball  ricocheted  over 
the  green  waves  of  the  Kelt ;  the  cus- 
tomhouse boat  answered  with  its  soli- 
tary little  gun,  and  scudded  away 
northward,  as  if  seeking  a  safer  an- 
chorage, leaving  us  to  gnash  our  teeth 
for  fury  at  the  failure  of  our  plan. 
The  customs'  boat  always  brought 
important  despatches  for  the  Danish 
partisans  in  lladerslehcu  ;  perhaps 
even  it  had  the  notorious  peasant 
agitator  Lauritx  Skau  on  board,  who 
stirred  up  the  country  people  against 
the  Germans.  Our  vexation  was 
indescribable." 

The  disappointed  adventurers  hur- 
ried off  to  the  lighthouse,  where  they 
found  u  a  gloomy,  red-haired,  squint- 
ing man,  who  could  speak  no  German  ; 
and  who,  with  axe  in  hand,  seemed 
half-inclined  to  defend  his  domicile, 
but  whom  the  cocking  of  a  ritle 


brought  to  his  senses."  They  could 
prove  nothing  against  this  poor 
i'ellow,  but  locked  him  up  for  further 
examination.  "  In  the  north-east, 
as  in  the  north-west  of  Schleswig, 
sympathy  with  the  German  cause  i.s 
rarely  found.  Nor  is  this  surprising. 
In  language  and  manners,  old  customs 
and  usages,  the  North-Schleswigers 
assimilate  much  more  to  the  Danes 
than  to  the  Germans.  The  people  ou 
the  coast,  especially,  will  have  no- 
thing to  say  to  the  latter.  All  the 
trade  and  intercourse  is  with  the 
Danish  islands,  which  for  centuries 
past  have  afforded  a  sure  market  for 
the  produce  of  the  fertile  mainland  ; 
and  the  great  shipowners  will  sail 
their  vessel  under  no  other  flag  than 
the  Danish,  because  it  frees  them 
from  toll." 

In  the  following  night,  Captain 
Aldosser  arrived  with  half  his  freo 
corps,  the  other  moiety  quartering 
itself  in  a  neighbouring  village.  Next 
morning  a  large  Danish  war-steamer 
came  smoking  along,  close  to  the 
shore  and  unsuspicious  of  danger. 
It  was  the  Ilecla,  bearing  the  Hag  of 
Admiral  Steen  Bille.  This  was  just 
the  sort  of  chance  delighted  in  by  the 
"  youthful  heroes,"  as  Mr  Hainin, 
at  page  159,  modestly  styles  himself 
and  his  fellow  freebooters.  As  the 
steamer  passed,  her  decks  thronged 
with  men,  she  was  saluted  by  a 
running  fire  of  rilles,  which  Ilamm 
deposes  to  have  killed  two  men,  and 
wounded  the  captain  and  many  of  the 
crew.  The  Ilecla  returned  the  greet- 
ing with  grape  and  shell ;  but  the 
volunteers,  snugly  ensconced  behind 
banks  and  stone  walls,  received  no 
injury.  "  For  every  house,"  General 
Wrangel  had  written  to  the  Danish 
Admiral,  u  that  you  injure  upon  the 
Schleswig  coast,  a  village  shall  burn 
in  Jutland — and  a  Wrangel  keeps  his 
word ! "  "  What  then  had  we  to  fear?  " 
exclaims  the  heroic  Ilamm,  when 
relating  that  he  and  his  comrades  slept 
in  a  crazy  tenement,  which  a  single 
cannon-ball  would  have  brought  down 
about  their  ears.  The  Danes,  how- 
ever, could  hardly  be  expected  not  to 
retaliate  when  thus  treacherously  and 
uselessly  assaulted.  Captain  Aldosser, 
it  appears,  either  reckoned  largely  on 
their  forbearance,  or  was  very  indiffer- 
ent to  the  fate  of  Aroesund.  lie  and 
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his  men  organised  a  regular  system 
of  annoyance  to  every  Danish  vessel 
that  came  within  shot  of  the  shore  ; 
and  when  they  kept  out  of  shot,  the 
German  warriors  "fired  their  rifles 
from  time  to  time,  only  in  mockery, 
and  shouted  hurrah,  and  bellowed 
forth,  with  all  their  force,  the  '  Schles- 
wig-Holstein sea-surrounded.'"  On 
the  26th  May  the  noisy  band  marched 
to  Flensburg,  but  returned  three  weeks 
later,  in  company  with  the  free  corps 
of  Colonel  Von  der  Tann,(  to  whom 
Mr  Hamm  dedicates  his  book. )  One 
dark  night,  this  officer  brought  down 
two  thirty-two  pounders,  and  estab- 
lished them  in  the  place  of  a  wooden 
cannon,  which  Aldosser's  men  had 
made  and  mounted  by  way  of  a  joke — 
and  which,  for  an  hour  or  two,  had 
deceived  and  kept  off  the  Danish 
vessels.  At  sunrise  the  next  day  a 
steamer  was  seen  coming  down.  It 
Avas  neither  the  Hecla  nor  another 
large  steamer  then  cruising  in  the 
Belt,  but  the  Iris,  a  small  mail-boat 
used  for  carrying  despatches.  Von 
der  Tann,  however,  was  fain  to  take 
what  he  could  get ;  in  another  hour 
or  two  the  substitution  of  the  real 
ordnance  for  the  quaher  would  no 
longer  be  a  secret.  As  the  little  Iris 
glided  unsuspectingly  past,  ("Thank 
God!"  piously  ejaculates  Hamm, 
"  this  time  there  was  no  traitor  to 
give  her  warning,")  a  couple  of 
shots,  one  of  which  smashed  her 
engines,  spun  her  round  like  a  top, 
and  presently  she  sank ;  her  brave 
crew,  who  preserved  their  order  and 
discipline  even  in  that  terrible  mo- 
ment, narrowly  escaping  in  their 
boats,  but  without  rag  or  stick  of 
baggage.  "The  boundless  joy,"  writes 
Mr  Hamm,  "  which  this  brilliant  feat 
occasioned  amongst  the  free  corps,  is 
quite  indescribable."  The  "  feat " 
appears  to  us  to  be  about  as  brilliant 
and  gallant,  and  useful,  as  the  exploit 


of  a  man  who  should  creep  alone 
behind  a  hedge  and  pick  off  an  un- 
offending sentinal.  Undeterred  by 
General  Wrangel's  bombastic  menace, 
the  Danes  lost  no  time  in  revenging 
their  sunk  steamer.  "  The  rejoicings 
of  the  coast-guard,"  Hamm  ruefully 
confesses,  "were  not  of  long  duration. 
The  cutter  and  the  gun-boat  were  for 
a  moment  mute — evidently  the  un- 
expected catastrophe  had  bewildered 
them,  and  they  had  to  collect  and 
prepare  themselves.  And  prepare 
they  did  !  Suddenly  an  eighty-pound 
shell  rattled  amongst  the  buildings  of 
Aroesund,  crashed  through  the  roof 
of  the  barn,  and  exploded  with  de- 
vastating effect.  The  next  moment 
the  cutter  threw  in  her  broadside, 
and  then  the  smart  lively  little  craft 
pat  about  in  an  instant,  showed  her 
other  row  of  teeth,  and  made  them 
felt.  So  it  went  on,  the  gun-boat 
occasionally  varying  the  sport  with  a 
bushel  of  grape.  In  short,  the  can- 
nonade was  frightful ;  and  with  our 
two  guns  we  were  unable  to  reply  to- 
il. The  Danes  took  a  terrible  re- 
venge, and  Aroesund  was  soon  a  heap 
of  ruins." 

This  was  the  last  exploit  which  Mr 
Hamm  shared  in  or  witnessed.  After 
a  brief  interval,  occupied  chiefly  by  a 
triumphant  inarch  of  the  free  corps 
through  Angeln,  hostilities,  which  had 
temporarily  ceased,  were  about  to 
break  out  again,  whereupon  a  portion 
of  Aldosser's  band  took  their  discharge 
and  returned  home.  Mr  Hamm  was 
amongst  the  number.  Six  weeks' 
soldiering  had  satisfied  him.  Perhaps, 
although  he  does  not  confess  it,  he 
was  a  little  ashamed  of  his  Quixotism, 
and  disgusted  with  his  company.  As 
far  as  \ve  can  discover  from  his  book, 
its  publication  has  been  the  sola 
result,  in  the  slightest  degree  useful 
or  valuable,  of  his  "campaign  ia 
Schleswig-Holstein." 
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A  NATION  such  as  England,  pos- 
sessing extensive  colonies,  wound  tip 
with  vast  interests,  and  involved  in 
complicated  transactions  in  every  part 
of  the  globe,  can  never  be  too  cautious 
in  the  administration  of  its  Foreign 
Affairs.  An  extensive  empire,  and 
variety  of  interests,  necessarily  bring 
it  into  contact  with  a  great  number  of 
foreign  nations  in  different  parts  of  the 
world  ;  and  unless  the  utmost  modera- 
tion and  temperance  of  judgment  ex- 
ist at  headquarters,  and  regulate  its 
external  relations,  it  is  inevitable  that 
causes  of  irritation  will,  in  the  course 
of  time,  arise ;  and  that  it  may  find 
itself  involved  in  hostilities,  possibly 
with  several  powers  at  once,  under 
circumstances  where  its  material  in- 
terests will  certainly  suffer  in  the 
struggle,  and  the  public  resources  may 
be  far  from  equal  to  its  maintenance. 
Most  of  all  is  this  cautious  course  alike 
expedient  and  honourable  with  an  old 
and  powerful  empire,  whose  deeds 
have  resounded  through  the  world, 
and  whose  possessions  have  come  to 
embrace  a  large  part  of  its  surface  : 
for  antiquity  of  existence  in  nations, 
uot  less  than  individuals,  is  invariably 
more  or  less  accompanied  by  weak- 
ness ;  and  the  renown  of  former  times 
removes  the  necessity  of  perilous  en- 
terprises being  engaged  in  for  the 
acquisition  of  character. 

All  old  and  powerful  empires,  ac- 
cordingly, have,  in  the  advanced  pe- 
riods of  their  existence,  felt  the  neces- 
sity of  embracing  this  prudent  and 
cautious  policy.  Their  magnitude 
imposed  it  on  them,  their  glory  ren- 
dered it  honourable.  Augustus,  it  is 
well  known,  bequeathed  it  as  his  last 
injunction  to  his  successors,  never  to 
extend  the  frontiers  of  the  empire. 
Succeeding  emperors,  at  different 
times,  did  more  —  they  contracted 
them.  They  became  aware  that  their 
internal  resources  were  not  equal  to 
the  waging  of  successful  hostilities 
over  so  vast  a  surface,  or  maintaining 
the  forces  requisite  for  their  prosecu- 
tion, at  the  same  time,  in  many  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  world.  The  haughty 
maxim  of  the  Republic — 

"  Parcerc  tulijcctis,  ct  dcbellare  lupcrbos," 


was  speedily  abandoned,  when  the 
empire  had  brought  its  multiplied 
cares  and  expenses  on  the  Imperial 
government.  Venice  did  the  same. 
The  Queen  of  the  Adriatic  descended 
from  her  lofty  pedestal,  when  her  do- 
minions were  far  extended,  and  sho 
was  brought  in  contact  at  once  with 
the  Turk,  the  Hungarian,  and  the 
Austrian  ;  and  for  centuries  her  saga- 
cious government  concealed  the  weak- 
ness of  age  under  the  guise  of  a  cau- 
tious and  equitable  neutrality.  There- 
is  no  disgrace  in  the  adoption  of  such 
a  course  of  policy  :  it  is  rendered  un- 
avoidable by  circumstances  and  length 
of  existence,  just  ns  prudence  and  ab- 
stinence from  excess  is  imposed  on 
those  advanced  in  years  by  the  mala- 
dies and  weakness  incident  to  old  ngo. 
There  are  nation?,  however,  who, 
even  in  the  most  advanced  periods  of 
national  existence,  have  adopted  an 
opposite  policy— who  have  been  ag- 
gressive to  the  last,  and  at  times  in- 
curred the  most  imminent  hazard,  at 
others  achieved  the  greatest  successes, 
by  efforts  made  in  what  maj1,  without 
impropriety,  be  called  their  national- 
old  age.  France,  in  1792,  was  an 
example  of  it  in  modern  times;  Athens, 
in  the  time  of  Alcibiades,  in  ancient. 
The  expedition  to  Syracuse,  which, 
Grote  has  distinctly  shown,  was  tho 
ruin  of  that  celebrated  republic,  was 
the  counterpart  of  the  vehement  ag- 
gression which  Republican  France 
commenced  on  all  the  adjoining  states, 
on  the  principle  of  regenerating  all 
mankind.  In  our  own  days,  the  re- 
publican spirit  has  led  to  the  same 
aggressive  system :  America  has  squat- 
ted down  in  Texas,  successfully  claim- 
ed the  half  of  Maine,  gained  two- 
thirds  of  Oregon,  conquered  half  of 
Mexico  and  the  whole  of  California; 
and  the  long  peace  which  followed  tho- 
battle  of  Waterloo  in  Europe  was 
first  interrupted  by  the  fierce  on- 
slaught of  newborn  European  demo- 
cracy on  all  the  adjoining  states.  The 
Prussian  republicans  invaded  Hoi- 
stein,  the  Piedmontese  lx>mbardy  ; 
all  Italy  was  in  a  flame,  and  the  corr- 
rlagration  burst  forth  with  such  fury 
in  Austria,  that  it  threatened  entire 
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destruction  to  that  noble  monarchy, 
and  was  not  extinguished  till  the 
Muscovite  battalions  appeared  in  irre- 
sistible strength  on  the  plains  of  Hun- 
gary. 

The  two  great  parties  into  which 
the  world  is  divided,  view  these  op- 
posite systems  with  very  different 
eyes.  The  young,  the  ardent, 
the  enthusiastic,  those  who  feel 
bitterly  the  fetters  of  power,  and 
anticipate  the  entire  regeneration  of 
mankind  from  their  removal,  will,  of 
course,  vehemently  support  the  ag- 
gressive system,  and  consider  it  as 
the  first  duty  and  plainest  interest  of 
every  state,  which  has  won  for  itself 
the  blessings  of  constitutional  freedom, 
to  extend  it  to  every  adjoining  state. 
The  old,  the  cautious,  the  expe- 
rienced, those  who  have  felt  the  vanity 
of  human  wishes,  and  been  taught  the 
emptiness  of  human  delusions,  will  as 
certainly  range  themselves  on  the 
other  side.  They  will  consider  the 
preservation  of  peace  as  the  best 
means  both  of  securing  human  feli- 
city and  advancing  human  progress  ; 
they  will  trust  little  to  institutions 
adopted  from  the  example  of  foreign 
states,  or  forced  upon  them  by  the 
influence  of  foreign  power  ;  and  deem 
those  the  worst  enemies  of  real  free- 
dom who  endanger  its  advance  by 
precipitating  its  march,  or  defend  it 
from  the  crimes  committed,  in  the 
lasting  opinion  of  mankind,  in  its 
name. 

Without  pretending  to  determine 
which  of  these  opinions  is  the  better 
founded,  and  leaving  the  different 
classes  of  our  readers  to  form  their 
judgment  on  them,  according  to  their 
preconceived  opinions,  there  are  two 
points  upon  which  it  is  conceived  all 
must  be  agreed,  and  on  which  the 
warmest  supporter  of  revolutionary 
propagandise!  or  aggression  must 
concur  with  the  staunchest  advocate 
of  pacific  measures  and  a  conserva- 
tive system  of  policy. 

The  first  of  these  is,  that  revolu- 
tionary propagandism,  if  admissible 
at  all,  should  be  confined  to  those 
states  which  are  capable  of  profiting 
by  the  change,  and  not  be  extended 
to  such  as,  by  original  character,  an- 
tiquity of  years,  or  the  indelible  influ- 
ences of  habit  and  circumstances,  are 
incapable  of  doing  so,  and  can  only 
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suffer  from  it.  In  laying  down  this 
position,  we  are  not  disputing,  at 
present,  the  propriety  of  a  free  state 
adopting  a  propagandist  policy,  and 
endeavouring  to  assimilate  the  insti- 
tutions of  other  countries  to  its  own. 
We  are  assuming,  for  argument's 
sake,  that  it  is  both  just  and  expe- 
dient so  to  do.  We  only  contend 
that  the  Liberal  state,  trying  to  sur- 
round itself  with  other  Liberal  powers, 
should  direct  its  efforts  to  those  on 
which  it  is  really  possible  to  ingraft 
free  institutions,  and  not  waste  its 
efforts  in  the  vain  endeavour  to  force 
them  on  nations  adverse  to  them  from 
inclination,  or  disqualified  for  their 
enjoyment  by  circumstances.  Expe- 
rience has  abundantly  proved  what 
a  priori  might  readily  have  been  an- 
ticipated, that  all  nations  are  not 
equally  susceptible  of  free  institutions 
— that  some  races  of  men  readily  em- 
brace and  speedily  flourish  under 
them  ;  and  others  as  certainly  reject, 
or,  if  compelled  to  adopt,  inevitably 
suffer  under  them. 

Perhaps  the  greatest,  the  most 
acute,  and  the  most  widespread  suf- 
fering recorded  in  history,  has  arisen 
from  the  attempts  made  by  enthu- 
siastic and  well-meaning,  but  unwise 
and  inexperienced  men,  to  force  upon 
all  nations,  either  by  party  efforts  at 
home,  or  external  force  from  abroad, 
institutions  of  a  Liberal  character,  for 
which  by  nature,  habits,  or  circum- 
stances, they  are  disqualified.  Wit- 
ness the  iinutterable  misery  brought 
upon  France  and  Europe,  by  the  at- 
tempt, made  sixty  years  ago,  to  in- 
graft on  the  Gaulish  race  Anglo- 
Saxon  institutions,  now  admitted  by 
all  parties  to  have  proved  an  entire 
failure  ;  the  experienced  impossibility 
of  spreading  anything  but  misery  in 
Ireland,  after  the  efforts  of  centuries, 
by  the  extension  to  its  serni- barbarous 
Celtic  peasantry  of  the  institutions 
which  work  so  well  among  their 
Anglo-Saxon  brethren  in  England; 
and  the  frightful  devastation  pro- 
duced in  the  whole  of  South  America, 
by  the  establishment  among  its  igno- 
rant priest-ridden  Spanish  inhabit- 
ants of  those  republican  institutions 
which  have  hitherto  worked  so  well 
among  the  Anglo-Saxons  of  North 
America.  In  contending  for  atten- 
tion, on  the  part  of  a  Liberal  govern- 
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inriit  which  is  desirous  of  surround- 
ing itself  with  others  of  a  similar 
structure,  to  the  disposition  and  ten- 
dency of  the  people  among  whom  the 
efforts  are  made,  we  are  not  impugn- 
ing the  principle  of  propagandist!!  in 
the  abstract ;  we  arc  only  pointing  out 
the  necessity  of  directing  it  in  such  a 
manner,  and  to  such  quarters,  as  may 
render  it  either  beneficial  or  creditable 
to  the  propagandist  state,  or  instru- 
mental, if  it  ever  can  be  so,  to  the 
general  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  second  principle  on  which  we 
claim  the  concurrence  of  every  sens- 
ible man,  of  whatever  party  or  shade 
of  opinion,  in  the  three  kingdoms,  is, 
that  the  nation  which  adopts  in  its 
policy  the  system  of  either  pacific 
propagandist!!,  or  open  aggression, 
should  be  prepared,  at  all  times,  to 
mijiport  its  pretensions  with  the  siruril ; 
and  should  be  prepared,  at  a  moment's 
n'tirninij,  to  resist  the  retaliatory 
measures  which  may  be  adopted  by 
the  despotic  governments  who  are 
endangered,  or  think  themselves  en- 
dangered, by  it.  In  contending  for 
attention  to  this  principle,  we  assume, 
for  argument's  sake,  that  the  propa- 
gandist principle  is  both  just  and 
expedient ;  we  desire  only  to  see  it 
exercised  in  such  a  way,  and  with 
such  precautions,  as  may  not  endanger 
the  state  which  is  thus  making  eiVorts 
for  the  emancipation  of  mankind. 
Unless  this  is  done,  the  risk  is 
extreme  to  the  aggressive  state  • 
because  it  perpetually  runs  the  risk 
of  retaliatory  hostile  measures,  with- 
out any  preparation  to  withstand 
them.  It  resembles  a  man  who  goes 
to  a  theatre,  determined  to  pick  a 
quarrel  with  some  person  or  other, 
and  is  unprepared  to  maintain  it 
when  commenced. 

That  the  danger  to  despotic 
governments,  from  the  spread  of 
revolutionary  principles  in  their  do- 
minions, is  extreme,  is  obvious  to 
every  capacity.  The  examples  of  the 
French  monarchy,  twice  overturned 
by  an  urban  tumult  within  the  last 
twenty  years — of  Prussia,  convulsed 
with  passions  which  half  a  century 
will  not  appease  —  of  the  Pope,  a 
fugitive  from  his  dominions  — of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples,  welluigh  parti- 
tioned in  the  struggles  —  of  Austria, 
all  but  destroyed,  and  forced  to  call 
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in  the  aid  of  its  hereditary  enemy,  to 
avoid  instant  ruin,  are  sufh'cient  to 
bring  conviction  to  the  most  obdurate 
understanding — to  appal  the  stoutest 
heart.  In  truth,  it  is  the  great 
danger  of  dangers — the  one  thing, 
above  all  others,  against  which 
monarchical  governments  behove  to 
be  on  their  guard  in  the  present  da}-. 
So  far  all  are  agreed.  But  it  is  not 
equally  apparent,  although  not  les-s 
true,  that  as  the  risk  to  arbitrary 
monarchs  is  thus  obvious  and  press- 
ing, so  the  measures  to  which  they 
will  be  driven,  in  their  own  defence, 
to  counteract  it,  will  be  of  an  equally 
stringent  and  decisive  nature.  There 
will  be  no  previous  negotiations — pro- 
bably no  declaration  of  war — before 
the  decisive  step  is  taken.  We  have 
shown  them  how  the  thing  may  be 
done,  and  furnished  precedents  which 
may  be  turned  with  decisive  effect 
against  ourselves  in  the  future  imita- 
tion of  our  own  measures. 

We  sent  twenty  ships  of  the  line, 
and  thirty  thousand  men,  against 
Copenhagen,  in  18U7,  because  we 
knew  that,  by  a  secret  article  of 
the  treaty  of  Tilsit,  the  Danish  fleet 
was  to  be  employed  against  Great 
Britain  ;  and  we  suddenly  sent  Ad- 
miral Parker  with  the  Mediterranean 
fleet,  in  1K4D,  to  the  Dardanelles,  to 
support  Turkey  in  resisting  the  de- 
mand of  Russia  for  the  extradition 
of  the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees. 
On  both  occasions  we  succeeded, 
because  we  took  our  opponents  un- 
expectedly, and  were  in  great  strength 
on  the  theatre  of  action,  before  they 
were  aware  of  what  was  coming,  or 
had  made  any  preparations  to  resist 
it.  But  our  success  on  these  occa- 
sions should  only  make  us  the  more 
beware,  lest  our  sudden  aggressive 
system  is  one  day  turned  against 
ourselves.  The  maxim,  u  Fas  est  et 
ab  hoste  doceri\"  is  well  understood, 
both  at  St  Petersburg  and  Paris. 
Ever}'  summer  a  Russian  fleet  of 
twenty-five  sail  of  the  line,  with 
thirty  thousand  troops  on  board, 
makes  pacih'c  parades  in  the  Baltic; 
and  fifty  thousand  French  soldiers, 
with  fifteen  sail  of  the  line,  could  in 
three  days  be  assembled  within  thirty 
hours'  sail  of  Brighton.  We  do  not 
say,  Stop  your  propagandist  or 
aggressive  system.  By  all  means 
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go  on  with  it,  if  you  think  it  either 
just  or  expedient — if  it  will  add  to 
the  stability  of  the  British  monarchy, 
or  augment  our  weight  with  foreign 
powers,  or  extend  the  market  for  our 
industry  in  foreign  states.  We  only 
say,  Be  prepared  for  the  consequences. 
Expect  that  the  despotic  powers  will 
act  against  the  revolutionary,  as 
promptly  and  decidedly  as  the  revo- 
lutionary have  acted  against  them  ; 
and  do  not,  when  the  danger  arrives, 
expose  the  national  independence  to 
extreme  peril,  because,  when  you 
were  endangering  every  other  state 
around  you,  you  have  thought  that 
danger  could  not  reach  your  own. 

Without  entering  at  present  into 
the  abstract  question,  whether  a 
nation  living  under  one  form  of  go- 
vernment is  justified  in  stirring  up 
civil  dissension  in  foreign  states,  and 
supporting  its  own  side  in  the  civil 
warfare  which  it  has  induced,  for  the 
sake  of  surrounding  itself  with  go- 
vernments of  a  structure  similar  to  its 
own  :  admitting,  for  argument's  sake, 
that  we  were  justified  in  altering  the 
order  of  succession  in  Spain  and  Por- 
tugal, and  establishing  revolutionary 
queens  on  both  the  thrones  of  the 
Peninsula,  and,  as  a  necessary  con- 
sequence, that  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
would  be  justified  in  raising  up  a  rival 
to  Queen  Victoria  in  the  British 
dominions,  and  establishing  a  king  on 
the  throne  of  these  realms,  whose 
government  might  be  more  in  har- 
mony with  the  prevailing  ideas  of 
St  Petersburg  :  admitting,  for  argu- 
ment's sake,  all  this,  we  rest  our  main 
charge  against  the  foreign  policy  of 
our  present  rulers  upon  two  grounds, 
wholly  independent  of  these  disput- 
able topics.  The  first  is,  that  our 
propagandist  efforts,  since  the  change 
in  our  constitution  by  the  Reform 
Bill,  have  been  mainly  directed  to 
establish  Liberal  institutions  in  coun- 
tries utterly  unfitted  for  them,  and 
from  their  failure  in  which,  nothing 
but  discredit  and  ruin  to  the  cause  of 
freedom  throughout  the  world  is  to 
be  anticipated.  And  secondly,  that, 
having  engaged  in  the  propagandist 
crusade,  either  by  pacific  persuasion 
or  open  hostility,  we  have  made  no 
sort  of  preparation  to  meet  the  dangers 
with  whiclj  it  is  attended,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  exposed  ourselves  unpre- 


pared to  the  blows  of  enemies  equally 
capable  and  powerful,  whom  we  took 
every  opportunity  to  endanger  or 
provoke. 

The  first  occasions  on  which  this 
new  system — in  all  points  diametri- 
cally the  reverse  of  the  ancient  policy 
of  Great  Britain — was  adopted,  were- 
on  occasion  of  the  disputed  succession 
to  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Portugal, 
soon  after  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill.  And  that  we  may  avoid  all 
risk  of  misconstruing  or  ascribing 
other  motives  than  the  true  one  to 
our  policy  on  these  occasions,  we  shall 
adopt  the  account  given  of  both  by 
Lord  Palmerston,  in  his  late  able 
defence  of  the  foreign  policy  of  Go- 
vernment, in  the  debate  on  the  Greek 
question : — 

"  Now,  a  question  arose  in  Portugal 
between  the  rival  claims  of  Donna  Maria, 
represented  by  her  father,  Don  Pedro, 
and  of  Don  Miguel.  Did  it  much  sig- 
nify to  England,  in  the  abstract,  whether 
this  young  queen  was  to  be  sovereign  of 
Portugal,  or  whether  Don  Miguel,  who- 
was  actually  in  possession,  should  remain 
upon  the  throne  2  We  looked  upon  the 
question,  not  as  a  simple  choice  between 
one  sovereign  and  the  other,  but — as  it 
was  in  reality — as  a  question  between 
absolute  government  on  the  one  hand, 
and  constitutional  government  on  the 
other.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  what  interest, 
you  will  say,  had  we  in  that  ?  Why,  we 
might  have  had  a  selfish  interest  in  favour 
of  despotism,  because  it  is  manifest  that, 
if  you  want  to  exercise  influence  over  a 
country,  you  are  more  likely  to  have  it- 
where  the  government  rests  in  a  court 
and  cabinet,  than  where  it  rests  in  an 
assembly  representing  the  nation.  But 
we  scorned  that  sort  of  influence  in  Por- 
tugal. (Hear,  hear.)  We  knew,  in  es- 
pousing the  cause  of  a  constitution,  that 
that  particular  influence  would  cease  ; 
but  we  felt  that  we  should  reap  other 
advantages,  which  would  more  than  coun- 
terbalance any  disadvantage  arising  from, 
that  source.  We  know  that  the  pros- 
perity of  Portugal  was  concerned,  (hear, 
hear  ;)  that  the  best  chance  for  the  cessa- 
tion of  the  manifold  abuses,  administra- 
tive and  others,  which  had  so  long  pre- 
vailed to  keep  down  Portugal  in  the  scale 
of  nations — the  best  chance  for  applying, 
a  remedy  to  those  evils,  and  giving  full 
development  to  the  resources  and  pros- 
perity of  Portugal,  would  consist  in 
securing  it  the  inestimable  advantages  of 
a  free  constitution,  (hear,  hear  ;)  and, 
therefore,  thinking  as  we  did  that  right 
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was  on  the  side  of  that  party  with  whom 
waved  the  constitutional  banner,  we,  and 
the  Right  Honourable  Haronet  with  us, 
espoused  that  cause  ;  and  we  concluded  a 
trenty  between  England,  France,  S]>ain, 
and  1'ortugal,  by  means  of  which, through 
the  exertion  of  force,  Donna  Maria  was 
to  be  seated  upon  the  throne  of  Portugal. 
Vilear,  hear.)  1  think  that  course  was  wise 
— was  perfectly  defensible  ;  and  1  think 
the  Right  Honourable  Uaronet  is  entitled 
to  share  with  me  (laughter)  in  the  merit 
of  having  been  above  all  narrow-minded 
prejudices  (renewed  laughter,)  and  hav- 
ing concurred  in  that  act  of  forcible  in- 
terference for  the  purpose  of  giving  Por- 
tugal the  blessings  of  representative 
government." — Times,  June  20th,  10jU. 

Of  the  intervention  in  favour  of 
Queen  Christina  in  Spain,  which  led 
to  the  terrible  civil  war  in  the 
Basque  provinces  and  Catalonia 
that  for  four  years  drenched  the 
Peninsula  with  blood,  the  same 
noble  Lord  gives  the  following  ac- 
count : — 


"  Don  Carlos  having  been  expelled 
from  the  Peninsula  under  the  treaty  of 
1834,  came  to  London  for  a  time,  and 
then  returned  to  Spain.  Hostilities  were 
resumed,  and  the  additional  articles  of 
18.'55  were  then  concluded,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  to  the  Queen  of  Spaiu  as- 
sistance to  enable  her  to  retain  the 
Crown,  and  to  expel  Don  Carlos  from 
Spain.  This  is  a  case  exactly  similar  to 
that  in  Portugal.  (Hear,  hear.)  We 
had  no  particular  interest  in  determining 
whether  the  Sovereign  of  Spain  should  be 
an  infant  princess,  as  Isabella  then  was, 
or  a  full-grown  prince  ;  the  mere  abstract 
question  between  Isabella  and  Carlos  was 
one  in  which  we  had  nothing  at  stake, 
and  which  the  then  government  of  Eng- 
land would  njt  have  thought  it  proper  or 
useful  to  interfere  with.  Questions  of 
succession  to  the  Crown  have,  indeed,  :it 
all  times  been  matters  with  which  foreign 
powers  have  concerned  themselves  ;  but 
it  has  only  been  when  some  distinct  in- 
terest has  made  it  worth  their  while  to 
<lo  so.  Hut  iu  Spain,  as  in  Portugal,  the 
question  was  between  arbitrary  rule  and 
constitutional  and  parliamentary  gov- 
ernment (hear,  hear) ;  and  in  relation  to 
Spain,  as  to  Portugal,  we  thought  that  the 
interests  of  England,  in  every  point  of 
view,  commercial  and  political,  would  be 
benefited  by  the  establishment  of  consti- 
tutional government.  (Hear,  hear.)  If 
England  has  any  interest  more  than  an- 
other with  reference  to  Spain,  it  is  that 
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Spain  should  be  independent,  (hear 
hear,)  that  Spain  thould  be  Spanish.  Let 
Spain  be  for  Spain,  is  the  maxim  upon 
which  we  proceed  in  our  policy  with  re- 
gard to  Spain.  (Hear,  hear.)  Much 
evil  must  ever  come  to  this  country  from 
Spain  being  under  the  dictation  of  other 
powers  ;  it  is  eminently  for  our  interest 
that,  when  we  have  the  misfortune  to  be 
in  dispute  or  at  war  with  any  other 
power,  we  should  not  on  that  account, 
ami  without  any  offence  to  or  from  Spain 
herself,  be  at  war  with  Spain  also. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  to  our  advantage 
that,  so  long  as  we  have  no  offence  to- 
wards Spain,  and  she  none  towards  us, 
differences  with  other  powers  should  not 
involve  us  with  her  (hear,  hear)  ;  arnd  we. 
considered  that  the  independence  of  Spain 
was  more  likely  to  be  secured  by  a  gov- 
ernment controlled  by  a  representative 
and  national  assembly,  than  by  a  govern- 
ment purely  arbitrary  and  consisting 
merely  of  the  members  who  formed  the 
administration.  (Hear,  hear.)  There- 
fore, on  grounds  of  strict  policy,  indepen- 
dently of  the  general  sympathy  which 
animated  the  people  as  well  as  the  Gov- 
ernment of  this  country  towards  Spaiu 
at  that  time,  we  thought  it  our  interest 
to  take  part  with  Isabella,  and  against 
the  pretensions  of  Don  Carlos.  That  po- 
licy was  successful— the  Carlist  cause 
failed,  the  cause  of  the  Constitution  pre- 
vailed."—  TiiHi-s,  June  'Jlitli,  IboO. 


Here  the  new  principle  of  British 
policy  is  openly  announced.  It  is 
that  "the  interests  of  England  iu  every 
point  of  view,  commercial  and  politi- 
cal, would  be  benefited  by  the  estab- 
lishment of  Constitutional  Government 
in  the  Peninsular  kingdoms."  No- 
thing was  said  or  thought  of  the  faith 
of  treaties,  or  the  honour  of  England: 
nothing  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht, 
by  which,  as  the  fruits  of  a  long  and 
bloody  war,  the  throne  of  Spain  was 
entailed  upon  the  MALE  line,  to  the 
perpetual  exclusion  of  the  female — 
and  we  ourselves,  with  all  the  other 
powers  in  Europe,  guaranteed  that 
succession  :  nothing  of  the  fact  that 
Don  Miguel  was  both  de  facto  and  tie 
jure  the  king  of  Portugal,  and  that 
when  we  leagued  with  France  to  de- 
throne him,  and  settle  the  crown  upon 
Donna  Maria  and  the  female  line,  we 
violated  alike  our  national  obligations 
and  the  declared  will  of  the  Portu- 
guese people.  All  these  considera- 
tions were  set  at  naught  for  the  sup- 
posed advantages,  "commercial  and 
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political,"  of  establishing  Liberal  go- 
vernments in  the  Peninsula. 

But  is  it  then  for  the  advantage  of 
England,  in  a  "  commercial"  point  of 
view,  to  support  the  cause  of  revo- 
lution in  the  adjoining  countries  ?  Is 
it  during  the  tumults,  the  panics,  and 
the  confiscations  of  revolutions,  and 
the  widespread  horrors  of  civil  war, 
that  our  exports  progressively  aug- 
ment to  the  scenes  of  bloodshed,  mas- 
sacre, and  woe  ?  Is  the  government 
finally  established  by  the  successful 
party  in  civil  conflict  so  very  stable, 
credit  so  quickly  re-established,  and 
security  so  widely  diffused,  that  the 
wants  of  men  and  their  increasing 
opulence  lead  to  an  extended  com- 
merce with  this  country  ?  What  was 
the  excuse  constantly  set  up  for  the 
great  defalcation  of  our  exports  in 
1848  and  1849,  when  they  sank  from 
£60,000,000  to  £53,000,000,  but  that 
it  was  owing  to  the  European  revo- 
lutions in  the  first  of  those  years? 
Strange,  that  when  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  uniformly  tells  us,  and 
tells  us  justly,  that  the  interests  of 
British  commerce  invariably  suffer 
from  the  breaking  out  of  civil  dissen- 
sions in  the  European  states,  the  Fo- 
reign Secretary  should  as  uuiformly 
tell  us,  and  act  upon  the  principle, 
that  the  commercial  interests  of  Eng- 
land require  the  support,  on  the  part 
of  her  Government,  of  those  very  revo- 
lutions! 

But  suppose  the  civil  war  termina- 
ted, the  revolution  successful,  and  a 
Liberal  government  forced  upon  the 
adjoining  states  by  the  arms  and  the 
influence  of  England  and  France — 
are  the  "  interests  "  of  British  com- 
merce likely  to  be  benefited  by  the 
immediate  sway  of  urban  and  manu- 
facturing influence  in  the  newly 
organised  Liberal  states  ?  and  are  not 
those  interests  precisely  the  ones 
which  immediately  become  predomi- 
nant in  such  communities  ?  Is  not  the 
triumph  of  democracy  invariably  fol- 
lowed by  harsh  measures,  or  an  aug- 
mented tariff  against  British  manufac- 
tures? Let  the  augmented  tariff  of 
Prussia,  Portugal,  and  Belgium,  our 
pet  Liberal  governments  in  Europe, 
immediately  consequent  on  the  triumph 
of  democratic  principles  among  them, 
give  the  answer.  Was  not  the  revo- 
lution of  1848  immediately  followed 
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by  the  expulsion  of  all  the  English 
labourers  and  mechanics  from  the 
land  of  liberty,  equality,  and  frater- 
nity? Who  increased  the  tariff  on 
English  manufactures  and  iron  goods 
in  America,  and  have  in  contempla- 
tion a  still  farther  and  more  alarming 
increase  ?  Who  promulgated,  from  the 
seat  of  government  in  Washington, 
the  doctrine  that  protection  to  native 
industry  is  the  true  principle  of  free 
governments  ;  and  that,  for  this  pur- 
pose, that  of  the  United  States  had  it 
in  contemplation  to  put  an  export 
duty  on  the  export  of  raw  produce 
from  the  American  shores,  and  an 
import  duty  on  the  introduction  of 
British  manufactures  ?  It  was  the 
democratic  party,  in  these  different 
countries,  who  did  all  these  things  ; 
and  yet  we  are  told  by  Lord  Palmcr- 
ston,  that  British  "  commercial  in- 
terests "  require  the  establishment  of 
democratic  institutions  in  all  the  ad- 
joining states.  Let  us  not  deceive 
ourselves  :  it  is  not  British  commer- 
cial interests  which  require  this,  but 
Liberal  political  ambition ;  and  Lord 
Palmerston  mistakes  its  interested 
whispers  for  the  loud  voice  of  national 
desire,  or  the  sober  dictates  of  national 
wisdom. 

Are  the  "  political "  interests  of 
Great  Britain  likely  to  be  benefited 
by  the  placing,  in  defiance  of  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  A  QUEEN  on  the  Spanish 
throne?  For  what  did  Marlborough 
triumph,  and  Peterborough  toil?  for 
what  was  the  War  of  the  Succession 
waged,  and  a  hundred  millions  added 
to  our  national  debt  ?  Was  it  not  to 
guard  against  the  very  danger  which 
Lord  Palmerston  has  now  again 
voluntarily  incurred?  Why  was  the 
female  line  excluded,  by  the  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  from  the  Spanish  throne,  and 
why  was  this  insisted  on,  equally  by 
the  most  opposite  parties,  during  the 
reign  of  Queen  Anne — alike  by  Marl- 
borough  and  Bolingbroke,  by  Godol- 
phin  and  Harley  ?  Simply  because  it 
was  well  known  that  the  heiress-pre- 
sumptive to  the  Spanish  throne  would 
infallibly  fall  a  prey  to  the  arts  of 
French  diplomacy,  or  the  fascinations 
of  French  gallantry ;  and  that  a  prince 
of  France,  in  leading  a  Spanish  prin- 
cess to  the  altar,  would  lay  the  foun- 
dation of  a  union  of  the  two  crowns 
on  the  same  head,  or  in  close  alliance 
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under  a  family  compact,  of  which 
hostility  to  this  country  would  be  the 
secret  bond.  Who  is  now  the  heircss- 
presumptivc  to  the  Spanish  crown  ? 
The  Duchess  of  Montpensicr.  And 
who  violated  theTreaty  of  Utrecht,  pur- 
chased by  tlio  victories  of  Marlborough, 
to  open  the  succession  to  herV  Lord 
Palmcrston.  And  yet  Lord  Palmer - 
ston  told  us,  in  his  late  speech,  "  much 
ci'it  must  ever  conic  to  this  country  from 
Spain  beimj  under  the  dictation  of 
Jbrciifn  jtoicer  ;  it  is  eminently  for  our 
interest,  that,  when  we  have  the  mis- 
fortune to  be  in  dispute,  or  at  war 
with  any  other  power,  we  should  not, 
on  that  account,  and  without  any 
offence  to  or  from  Spain  herself,  be  at 
tear  with  Spain  also."  And  is  there 
any  man  bold  enough  to  ailinn,  that 
the  French  nation  is  so  enamoured  of 
the  best  of  all  republics,  or  of  their 
i/nasi  emperor,  in  the  person  of  Louis 
Napoleon,  that  the  prospective  dangers 
of  the  Spanish  alliance  are  in  any 
sensible  degree  abated  by  the  recent 
revolution  at  Paris;  or  that  the  time 
may  not  arrive,  even  in  our  own  life- 
time, when  the  two  branches  of  the 
house  of  Bourbon,  united  by  the 
family  compact  which  Lord  Pulmcr- 
ston  has  had  the  kindness  to  prepare 
for  them,  may  direct,  as  they  often 
did  during  the  last  century,  a  prepon- 
derating and  overwhelming  naval 
force  against  the  independence  of  this 
country  ? 

If  neither  the  commercial  nor 
political  interests  of  Great  Britain 
have  profited  by  the  establishment  of 
the  Liberal  governmentswhich,  in  con- 
junction with  France,  were  forced  upon 
the  two  nations  of  the  Peninsula, 
have  their  own  inhabitants  been 
benefited  by  the  change  'f  and  has 
the  fair  form  of  constitutional  freedom 
at  length  emerged  from  the  fierce  and 
sanguinary  contests  which,  in  both 
countries,  preceded  the  establishment 
of  revolutionary  queens  on  the  thrones 
of  the  Peninsula  ?  Alas  !  the  prospect 
is  here  still  more  disheartening  ;  and 
of  the  many  political  offences  for 
which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  in 
recent  times  have  to  answer,  perhaps 
those  of  the  deepest  die  are  the  nnutter- 
ablo  miseries  of  the  frightful  war 
which  they  for  so  long  nourished  in 
Spain,  the  destruction  they  effected 
of  the  ancient  liberties  of  the  Basque 
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provinces,  and  the  subjection  of  the 
whole  Peninsula  to  a  democratic 
tyranny  so  corrupt,  and  so  galling, 
that,  but  for  the  guarantee  and  inter- 
vention of  France  and  England,  it 
would  long  since  have  been  swept 
away  by  the  aroused  indignation  of 
nine-tenths  of  the  jteoplc  of  the  Pen- 
insula. We  have  not  room  to  enter 
on  the  momentous  topic,  however 
strongly  we  may  feel  inclined  to  do  so. 
Fortunately  it  is  not  necessary — for 
in  Lord  Palmerston's  secret  despatch 
of  19th  .July  1*4<;,  to  Sir  Henry 
Bulwer,  his  own  minister  at  Madrid, 
he  thus  expressed  himself: — 

"  It  waH  certainly  tn>tfor  tie  f>tir)>r>fc 
of  subjecting  tlu  Spanish  nut'uiH  to  a  </riHil- 
itiij  tyriiHiiy  that  Great  Britain  entered 
into  the  engagements  of  the  Quadruple 
Alliance  in  11)155,  and  gave,  in  pursuance 
of  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty,  that 
•iftirt  affiftuncc  which  contributed  no  inn- 
teriallytotht  espultwnvf  I)vn  Carlos  from 
(S/««iw.  But  Her  Majesty's  Government 
are  so  sensible  of  the  inconvenience  of  in- 
terfering, even  by  friendly  advice,  in  the 
internal  a  flairs  of  independent  states,  that 
1  have  to  abstain  from  giving  you  instruc- 
tions to  make  any  representations  what- 
ever to  the  Spanish  Ministers  on  these 
matters.  But,  though  you  will,  of  course, 
take  care  to  express  on  no  occasion,  on 
these  subjects,  sentiments  different  from 
those  ichi<-h  1  /««(•<;  thut  ef]>l<rin<-d  to  you  • 
and  although  you  will  be  careful  not  to 
express  those  sentiments  in  any  manner, 
or  upon  any  occasion,  so  as  to  be  likely 
to  create,  increase,  or  encourage  discon- 
tent, yet  you  need  not  conceal  from  any 
of  those  persons  who  may  have  the  power 
of  remedying  the  existing  evils,  the  fact 
th<it  such  <jf>iiiions  nrt  entertained  by 
the  Ilritish  Crvrernment."  —  Tiutt'g,  June 
'.'(ith,  ISoO. 

So  that,  ten  years  after  the  termi- 
nation of  the  civil  war  in  Spain,  and 
the  establishment,  by  the  "  active 
assistance''  of  Great  Britain,  of  a 
Liberal  government  and  revolutionary 
queen  at  Madrid,  it  is  discovered  that 
it  was  only  a  "  GRINDING  TYRANNY" 
which  has  thus  been  imposed  upon 
the  Spanish  nation  ;  and  >o  notorious 
had  that  become,  that  Lord  Palmer- 
ston  not  only  styled  it  as  such,  iu  his 
secret  despatch  to  his  minister  at 
Madrid,  but  enjoined  him  not  to  con- 
ceal the  fact  that  such  wad  the  opinion 
of  the  British  Cabinet  from  any  of  the 
persons  in  power  at  Madrid,  and 
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actually  quoted  that  very  passage 
himself  in  h?  >  speech  in  Parliament  on 
the  Greek  question.  To  crown  the 
•whole,  his  pet  revolutionary  govern- 
ment at  Madrid  turned  against  him, 
dismissed  in  the  most  summary  man- 
ner the  British  ambassador  from  that 
capital,  and  for  nearly  two  years  sus- 
pended all  direct  diplomatic  inter- 
course with  this  country.  Such  is  the 
influence  of  England  with  its  new 
democratic  allies. 

Again,  as  to  the  late  revolutions  in 
Italy,  which  led  to  such  portentous 
results,  and  wellnigh  overturned  every 
monarchy  in  western  Europe,  Lord 
Palmerston  thus  expressed  himself:  — 

"  Lord  Minto  went  to  Rome  on  the  in- 
vitation of  the  Pope,  conveyed  through 
his  nuncio  at  Paris,  and  also  by  channels 
of  private  communication.  Lord  Minto, 
whether  at  Turin,  Florence,  or  Rome, 
advised  nothing  but  administrative  re- 
forms ;  and  if  nothing  had  happened  in 
Italy  but  what  his  lordship  had  advised, 
that  country  would  have  derived  great 
advantage  from  his  mission.  When  Lord 
Minto  was  at  Rome,  civil  war  broke  out 
between  Sicily  and  the  King  of  Naples  ; 
and  the  King  of  Naples  expressed  a  wish 
that  his  lordship  should  go  to  him.  Lord 
Minto  had  received  supplementary  in- 
structions to  go  to  Naples,  if  he  were  re- 
quested to  do  so.  He  went  to  Naples, 
accordingly,  and  was  then  asked  to  go  to 
Sicily,  and  interpose  his  good  offices  be- 
tween Sicily  and  the  government  of 
Naples.  His  lordship  said  he  would  go 
with  all  his  heart  ;  but  that,  knowing 
something  of  Sicily,  he  was  sure  that, 
unless  such  and  such  terms  were  offered 
to  the  people,  his  going  would  be  of  no 
avail.  Lord  Minto  spent  from  five  in  the 
afternoon  till  one  o'clock  in  the  morning, 
in  council  with  the  king,  discussing  the 
arrangement  which  was  to  be  proposed 
to  the  Sicilians.  This  was  our  uncalled- 
for  interference  in  Sicily.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Oh  !  but  it  was  said  Lord  Minto  went, 
not  to  do  service  to  the  King  of  Naples, 
but  secretly  and  substantially  to  encour- 
age Sicily  to  separate  itself  from  the 
crown  of  Naples.  What  happened  ?  Con- 
trary to  Lord  Minto's  wish,  who  desired 
to  be  the  first  to  bear  to  Sicily  the  terms 
proposed  by  the  King  of  Naples,  he  found, 
on  his  arrival,  that  those  terms  had  been 
communicated  by  the  king  to  his  friends, 
and  that  both  parties  condemned  them. 
Then  the  news  of  the  French  revolution 
reached  Sicily,  and  those  who  were  be- 
fore willing  to  remain  under  the  crown 
of  Naples  were  now  resolved  that  Sicily 


should  become  an  independent  state. 
Lord  Minto  was  told  that  it  was  the  in- 
tention of  the  Sicilians  to  receive  him 
with  great  honour,  as  the  representative 
of  a  power  that  was  going  to  support 
them  in  an  independent  position.  Lord 
Minto,  however,  said  that  he  came  on  the 
part  of  the  King  of  Naples,  and,  unless  he 
were  received  by  his  subjects,  he  would 
go  back  to  Naples.  In  deference  to  his 
lordship's  wishes,  the  Sicilians  consented 
to  discuss  an  arrangement  based  on  the 
principle  of  security  to  their  liberties, 
combined  with  allegiance  to  the  King  of 
Naples.  Was  that  a  revolutionary  pro- 
ceeding ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Negotiations  fol- 
lowed. The  Sicilians  unfortunately  would 
not  accept  the  good  terms  offered  them 
by  the  King  of  Naples.  Upon  this  state- 
ment of  facts,  was  not  Lord  Napier  justi- 
fied in  stating,  in  July,  that  the  English 
government  was  acting  a  friendly  part 
towards  the  King  of  Naples  \  (Hear, 
hear.)  Then  it  was  made  a  matter  of 
complaint,  that  the  English  government 
had  made  known  to  the  King  of  Sardi- 
nia, that  if  the  Duke  of  Genoa  were  chosen 
King  of  Sicily,  and  in  actual  possession  of 
the  crown,  not  if  it  were  merely  offered  to 
him,  as  had  been  represented;  (hear,  hear,) 
ice  would  acknowledge  1dm.  It  was  at 
that  time  the  opinion,  not  of  England 
alone,  but  of  the  King  of  Naples  himself, 
that  he  had  no  chance  of  recovering  pos- 
session of  Sicily.  The  Neapolitan  min- 
ister in  this  country  even  expressed  a 
hope  that  the  English  government  would 
not  prematurely  acknowledge  the  Duke 
of  Genoa  as  King  of  Sicily.  Now,  would 
it  have  been  wise  and  right  on  our  part 
to  acknowledge  the  Duke  of  Genoa  as 
King  of  Sicily  ?  On  that  point  he  ex- 
pected to  have  the  approval  of  honourable 
gentlemen  opposite.  Events  proved  the 
opinion  to  be  incorrect  ;  but  it  was  then 
generally  supposed  that  the  King  of 
Naples  had  no  chance  of  re-establishing 
his  authority  in  Sicily.  The  choice  then 
lay  between  a  monarchical  and  a  repub- 
lican form  of  government  for  Sicily. 
Looking  merely  to  the  interest  of  the 
King  of  Naples,  it  was  desirable  he  should 
not  have  a  republic  established  in  his  im- 
mediate neighbourhood,  and  the  King  of 
Naples  was  not  insensible' to  that  consi- 
deration. The  offer,  however,  made  to 
the  Sardinian  government,  to  recognise  the 
Duke  of  Genoa,  as  King  of  Sicily,  led  to 
no  result. 

It  is  here  admitted  by  Lord  Pal- 
merston that  he  sent  Lord  Minto  to 
Italy  at  a  time  when  the  Pope  had 
commenced  the  course  of  reform  at 
Rome,  which  afterwards  terminated 
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so  disastrously  for  himself,  u  to  ndvi.sc 
ndministrntivc  reforms;"  that  lie  took 
an  active  part  in  the  negotiations  be- 
tween the  court  of  Naples  and  its 
Sicilian  rebels;  and  that,  wlion  they 
refused  the  terms  proposed  to  them 
by  their  government,  ire  offered  to 
acknowledge  the  I>uhc  of  Cienoci^  of  the 
house  of'Sardinia,  King  of  Sicily!  This, 
bo  it  recollected,  is  the  noble  lord's 
own  account  of  the  matter.  He  thinks 
it  quite  reasonable  and  proper,  where 
a  country  is  distracted  by  rebellion  in 
one  of  its  provinces,  to  send  a  noble- 
man to  arrange  terms  between  the 
rebels  and  the  government ;  and  if 
they  cannot  agree,  to  acknowledge  a 
foreign  prince  as  the  sovereign  of  the 
revolted  district ! ! !  He  would  deem 
it  perfectly  natural,  honourable,  and 
proper  for  Russia  to  have  sent  a 
foreign  nobleman  to  negotiate  between 
England  and  its  Irish  rebels,  when  the 
rebellion  which  terminated  in  the 
cabbage-garden  was  in  progress  :  and 
if  they  could  not  agree,  to  have  ac- 
knowleged  a  brother  of  the  Kinfi  of 
Denmark  king  of  Ireland  !  There 
would  have  been  nothing  revolution- 
ary in  that.  Quite  the  reverse.  It 
was  nothing  but  what  prudence,  wis- 
dom, and  a  sound  regard  for  the  in- 
terests of  England  itself  required ! 
And  this  is  Lord  Palmerston's  own 
account  of  our  Italian  intervention. 

But  there  is  more  in  the  case  than 
Lord  Palmerston  admits  in  his  speech, 
lie  says,  and  says  truly,  that  when 
the  crown  of  Sicily  was  offered  to  the 
Duke  of  Genoa,  the  canse  of  Naples 
was  deemed  hopeless  in  Sicily.  So  it 
was  at  that  time  ;  but  why  was  it  so  'i 
simply  because  England  and  France 
intervened  and  arrested  the  siege  of 
I'alenno,  when  it  was  on  the  point  of 
being  brought  to  a  successful  issue  by 
the  first  Neapolitan  expedition  :  and 
because  Admiral  Parker  for  long  stop- 
ped the  sailing  of  the  royal  fleet,  hav- 
ing nineteen  thousand  troops  on  board, 
forming  the  second  for  the  Sicilian 
j-horcs.  Meanwhile  it  was  discovered 
that  the  Sicilian  insurgents,  u  by 
some  unaccountable  accident,"  were 
in  part  armed  with  muskets  having 
the  Tower  mark.  It  is  no  wonder  that, 
in  these  circumstances,  the  Neapolitan 
government,  for  the  time,  deemed  the 
cause  of  Naples  hopeless  in  Sicily. 
Hut  that  it  w.i*  not  so  in  reality,  and 
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that  it  was  propped  up  solely  by 
foreign  intervention,  is  proved  by  tho 
facility  with  which  the  rebellion  was 
suppressed  when  the  English  and 
French  fleets  permitted  the  royal  ar- 
mament to  sail  from  the  Bay  of  Naples, 
and  a  clear  stage  and  no  favour  at 
length  became  the  principle  really 
acted  upon  by  this  country. 

With  regard  to  the  disgraceful  and 
spoliating  invasion  of  Lombardy  by 
the  King  of  Sardinia,  Lord  Palmerston 
pays,  and  says  justly,  that  ho  remon- 
strated against  that  irruption,  and  is 
not  responsible  for  the  consequences. 
But  that  he  was  in  reality  as  favour- 
able as  ever  to  the  cause  of  revolution, 
and  tried  to  prop  it  up  in  the  Italian, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  Spanish  Penin- 
sula, is  proved  by  his  subsequent  con- 
duct, when  the  Piedmontcse,  aided  by 
the  Milanese  rebel.'',  had  expelled  the 
Austrian  troops  from  Milan,  and 
]?adetzky  was  driven  to  take  a  defen- 
sive position  behind  the  Mincio.  Here 
again,  to  avoid  misconception,  we 
shall  quote  the  noble  Lord's  own  ac- 
count of  the  matter  : — 

"  Then,  with  respect  to  the  war  in 
Lombardy,  it  is  said  that  we  ought  to 
have  prevented  Sardinia  from  making  an 
attack  on  Austria.  A  perusal  of  these 
blue  books  will  .;how  that  we  did  now 
apply  those  arguments  which  we  thought 
most  likely  to  have  force  with  the  Sar- 
dinian government,  and  induce  it  not  to 
take  up  arms  against  Austria  ;  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  revolution  had 
broken  out  in  Milan,  and  when  the  Aus- 
trians  were  for  a  time  defeated  and  ex- 
polled  from  Lombardy  in  a  manner  which 
was  only  the  result  of  a  first  panic — it  was 
only  after  that  event,  and  when  the  Kin;; 
of  Sardinia  was  invited  by  the  people, 
who  having  at  that  time  freed  their  terri- 
tory from  the  Austrian  troops,  that  hu 
moved  and  went  to  their  assistance.  I 
do  not  mean  to  say  that  there  is  any  jus- 
tification, either  by  treaties  or  by  inter- 
national rights,  for  the  invasion  of  the 
territory  of  a  neighbouring  sovereign.  In 
point  of  right  he  was  entirely  wrong,  and 
there  is  nothing  to  be  said  for  it.  But, 
at  the  same  time,  there  arc  feelings  ami 
considerations  which  may  at  least  explain 
conduct  which  one  cannot  justify,  but 
which  one  must  condemn.  He  was  ap- 
plied to  by  his  Italian  neighbours  ;  tho 
spirit  of  his  own  country  was  up  ;  and  he 
said,  and  not  without  some  foundation, 
that,  if  he  had  resisted  that  impulse,  it 
might  have  bcou  sufRdcut  to  overthrow 
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his  own  throne.  That  was  not  a  consi- 
deration which  ought  to  weigh  against 
the  consequences  of  invading  the  territory 
of  a  neighbour.  Nevertheless,  man  is  man, 
and  we  ought  not  altogether  to  throw 
out  of  consideration  the  circumstances. 
The  Austrian  government  asked  our 
mediation  between  them  and  the  people 
of  Lombardy,  and  in  the  course  of  the 
communications  a  proposal  was  autho- 
rised to  be  made  on  the  part  of  Austria, 
as  the  basis  of  an  arrangement,  that  Aus- 
tria should  relinquish  all  right  and  title 
to  Lombardy.  Now,  if  Austria  contem- 
plated that  result,  were  we  to  be  run 
down  for  thinking  that  such  an  arrange- 
ment might  be  conducive  to  the  well-un- 
derstood interest  of  all  parties  concerned  ? 
We,  however,  thought  that  at  that  time 
those  terms  would  not  be  accepted,  judg- 
ing from  the  prevailing  feeling  in  Italy. 
We  thought  that  this  arrangement  would 
not  be  accepted,  which  did  not  include  the 
abandonment  of  some  portion  of  the  Vene- 
tian territory.  Our  opinion  was  borne 
out  by  what  happened  ;  for,  when  the 
proposition  was  made,  being  confined  to 
Lombardy  alone,  it  was  rejected  by  the 
people  of  Milan,  who  thought  their  chance 
better  than  it  turned  out  to  be.  So  much 
for  the  outrage  we  have  committed  on 
our  old  and  faithful  ally."  — •  Time?, 
June  26. 

So  that,  when  our  old  and  faith  filially 
Austria  applied  to  us  in  the  extremity 
of  her  disaster — when  Italy  was  in 
fierce  revolt,  Bohemia  in  rebellion, 
Hungary  in  arms,  and  Vienna  in  the 
hands  of  a  bloodthirsty  revolutionary 
faction — to  interpose  our  good  offices 
to  save  her  from  the  ruin  -which 
seemed  inevitable,  and  was  even 
willing  to  sacrifice  Lombardy  to  pur- 
chase it,  we  not  only  gave  hernoassis- 
tance,  but  insisted  on  her  abandoning 
part  of  the  Venetian  territory  also. 
This  part  of  Venice  included  the  line 
of  the  Mincio,  the  entire  possession 
of  which  insures  the  command  of 
the  Peninsula.  Lord  Palmerston 
thought  the  new-born  revolution- 
ary kingdom  in  the  north  of  Italy 
would  be  too  weak,  unless,  in 
addition  to  all  Lombardy,  it  got 
part  of  the  Venetian  territory  also  ! 
It  is  the  same  thing  as  if  the 
Emperor  of  Russia,  when  called  on  to 
mediate  between  England  and  its 
Irish  rebels,  had  said  :  "  It  is  all  very 
well  to  give  up  Ireland  ;  but  that  is 
not  enough ;  you  must  give  up  a  part 
of  Wales  also,  and  Devonshire,  with 
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Plymouth  harbour."  This  is  what 
Lord  Palmerston  calls  defending,  in 
the  moment  of  its  utmost  need,  an 
old  and  faithful  ally. 

Then  what  did  we  do  when  the 
Anstrians,  in  their  turn,  became  victo- 
rious, and  Radetzky,  after  the  glorious 
victory  of  Novarra,  threatened  Turin? 
Did  we  say  to  the  Piedmontese  go- 
vernment, as,  in  similar  circumstances, 
we  had  so  recently  before  said  to  the 
Austrian,  "It  is  all  very  well  giving 
up  Piedmont,  to  purchase  peace,  but 
it  is  not  enough:  you  must  give  up 
part  of  the  territory  of  Genoa  also?'1'1 
Quite  the  reverse.  We  put  a  bridle 
in  the  mouth  of  the  victorious  Im- 
perialists ;  we  interposed  in  an  effec- 
tual manner,  in  conjunction  with 
France,  in  favour  of  the  defeated 
Piedmontese  revolutionists,  and,  by  the 
sheer  weight  of  diplomacy,  compelled 
Radetzky  to  halt  in  the  middle  of  his 
victorious  career,  to  sheathe  his  sword 
when  within  sight  of  Turin;  and 
obtained  terms  for  defeated  and  ag- 
gressive Piedmont,  which  resembled 
rather  the  issue  of  a  doubtful,  or  suc- 
cessful, than  a  ruinous  and  disastrous 
war.  We  secured  a  peace  for  the 
defeated  Piedmontese  without  the 
cession  of  a  single  foot  of  territory, 
and  the  imposition  only  of  a  pecuni- 
ary burden,  to  defray  the  expenses  of 
the  war;  although, 'to  the  defeated 
Austrians,  we  had  only  a  few  months 
before  urged  the  necessity  of  giving 
up,  not  merely  the  whole  of  Lombardy, 
but  a  part  of  the  Venetian  territory 
also — that  is,  the  fortress  of  Mantua 
and  the  line  of  the  Mincio,  the  most 
important  military  positions  in  Italy, 
and  which  in  every  age  have  secured 
to  their  possessors  the  entire  com- 
mand of  the  Peninsula. 

In  like  manner,  in  regard  to  llol- 
stein,  and  the  iniquitous  revolutionary 
aggression  commenced  by  the  Ger- 
man democratic  states  on  Schleswig, 
did  we,  when  Denmark  in  the  first 
instance  was  overwhelmed  for  a  time 
by  the  revolutionary  tempest,  inter- 
pose to  restrain  the  invasion  of  the 
Prussian  force,  and  secure,  by  media- 
tion and  intervention,  Denmark  from 
being  partitioned  and  destroyed  by 
the  German  i  evolutionists  ?  Quite  the 
reverse — we  did  none  of  these  things. 
Welet  Denmarkstand  alone  and  unaid- 
ed the  whole  burst  of  the  revolutionary 
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tempest.  She  withstood  it  indeed, 
and  saved  the  north  of  (Jcrmany 
from  being  involved  in  a  desperate 
conflagration  ;  but  no  thanks  to  us 
that  she  did  so.  She  owed  her  pre- 
servation entirely  to  the  patriotic  and 
courageous  spirit  of  her  inhabitants, 
the  noble  stand  they  made  in  defence 
of  their  country,  and  the  known  coun- 
tenance, and  perhaps  covert  support, 
of  Russia.  No  sooner,  however,  did 
the  tide  turn,  than  we  hastened  to 
throw  our  shield  over  the  distressed 
(ierman  revolutionists.  When  the 
Danish  troops  had  gained  the  battle 
of  Fredericia,  and  were  on  the 
point  of  regaining  the  whole  Schles- 
wig  territory,  we  immediately  inter- 
posed, forced  the  victorious  royalists 
to  halt  in  the  midst  of  their  successful 
career,  and  gave  the  Schleswig  rebels 
time  to  reunite  their  scattered  forces, 
and  make  head  in  such  a  manner  that 
a  second  and  most  sanguinary  contest 
— thebattle  oflstedt— andtheopenaid 
of  Russia,  were  required  six  months 
afterwards,  to  reduce  them  to  reason, 
and  preserve  the  Danish  territories 
from  dismemberment.  It  was  not 
till  the  eleventh  hour,  till  the  contests 
in  Europe  were  for  the  time  over,  and 
it  was  important  not  to  add  to  the 
already  numerous  causes  of  Russian 
irritation,  that  Lord  Palmerston  at 
length,  in  August  1850,  signed  a  pro- 
tocol in  London  for  the  guarantee,  with 
the  northern  powers,  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Danish  monarchy.  What  should 
we  have  said  if,  after  the  victory  of 
Vinegar  Hill,  or  the  more  bloodless 
triumph  in  the  cabbage-garden,  the 
Russians  had  interposed,  and  compel- 
led us  to  consent  to  an  armistice, 
which  gave  the  Irish  rebels  time  to 
recruit  their  forces,  and  again  make 
head  in  open  warfare  against  this 
country  ?  And  yet  that  is  precisely 
what  we  did  to  Denmark  in  the  Schles- 
wig  war. 

Again,  as  to  Austria,  did  we  act  a 
bon&jidc  impartial  part,  in  regard  to 
the  terrible  crisis  which  occurred  in 
that  monarchy — when  the  Hungarian 
revolution  broke  out,  and  it  seemed 
on  the  point  of  dismemberment  be- 
tween the  Bohemian  insurgents  on 
one  side,  the  Italian  invasion  and 
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Venetian  revolt  on  another,  the  Hun- 
garian insurrection  on  a  third,  and 
the  triumph  of  a  bloodthirsty  revo- 
lutionary faction  at  Vienna  in  the 
heart  of  the  empire?  Our  intrrest. 
both  u  political  and  commercial," 
clearly  was  to  have  done  so ;  for 
Austria  is  a  state  so  essential  to  the 
balance  of  power  in  the  east  of  Europe 
— as  the  only  barrier  against  either 
Franc*'  or  Russia— that  it  was  said  by 
Jcllachich,  the  Ban  of  Croatia,  who 
bore  so  noble  a  part  in  the  death- 
struggle  of  his  country,  "  Si  I'Autriche 
n'  existait  pas,  il  faudrait  rinventer."* 
And  the  inspection  of  our  exports  to 
Austria,  during  the  la.st  twenty  years, 
will  demonstrate  that  there  is  no  state 
with  whom  we  maintain  a  more  rising 
and  gainful  trallic,  or  whose  industry 
is  more  completely  removed  from  all 
rivalry  or  interference  with  that  of 
this  country.  But  when  Austria  was 
shaken  to  its  centre,  and  its  provinces 
were  all  rising  in  rebellion  against  it, 
we  neither  interposed  actively,  orby  the 
weight  of  our  mediation,  to  tie  up  the 
hands  of  the  victorious  Magyars,  and 
save  the  barrier  of  Europe  against 
Muscovite  ambition  from  the  destruc- 
tion which  threatened  it.  We  left 
that  to  Muscovy  itself.  We  forced 
Austria  to  throw  itself  into  the  arms 
of  Russia,  and,  by  so  doing,  we  virtu- 
ally destroyed  the  barrier.  We  con- 
verted the  outwork  of  Europe  against 
Russia  into  the  outwork  of  Russia 
against  Europe.  We  converted  the 
jealous  opponent  of  the  Czar  into  his 
obsequious  ally,  and  paved  the  way 
for  the  placing  of  the  Russian  Eagle 
on  the  dome  of  St  Sophia,  by  render- 
ing Muscovite  influence  predominant 
with  the  great  power  which  lay  on  its 
flank,  and  was  alone  capable  of  im- 
peding its  advance. 

No  sooner,  however,  was  a  demand 
made  by  Russia  for  the  extradition  of 
the  Hungarian  and  Polish  refugees  in 
Turkey,  than  the  radical  partiality  of 
our  Government  for  the  cause  of 
Revolution  appeared.  The  Czar  in- 
sisted they  should  be  given  up,  and 
threatened  the  Porte  with  instant 
war  in  case  of  refusal.  The  Divan 
applied  to  England  and  France,  and 
they  counselled  resistance,  and  sent 


•  Alluding  to  the  celebrated  expression  of  Voltaire,  adopted  by  Robespierre, 
5i  Dieu  n'exist&it  paa  il  faudrait  1'inTenter." 
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their  fleets  to  the  mouth  of  the  Dar- 
danelles to  support  the  advice.  Ad- 
miral Parker  took  the  lead,  and 
actually,  for  some  time,  anchored  in  a 
bay  within  the  straits,  as  the  anchor- 
age was  unsafe  on  the  outside.  The 
demonstration  was  effectual.  Russia 
receded,  and  the  Hungarian  rebels, 
instead  of  being  delivered  up  to  the 
Czar,  were  shipped  off  for  a  much 
better  destination — America.  Do  we 
censure  this  measure,  perilous  as  it 
was,  and  ill  prepared  as  we  were  to 
have  waged  the  very  serious  war  in 
which  it  so  nearly  involved  us? 
Quite  the  contrary :  we  cordially 
approve  of  it — not  because  the  cause 
of  the  Hungarian  rebels  was  that  of 
revolution,  but  because  the  demand  of 
the  Russian  emperor  was  ill-founded 
in  itself,  and  inconsistent  with  the  in- 
dependence of  Turkey.  The  subsisting 
treaties  between  Russia  and  the  Porte 
gave  them,  mutually,  right  to  demand 
the  delivery  of  political  refugees  from 
their  respective  territories,  but  no  right 
to  demand  the  giving  up  of  Hungarian 
refugees.  The  Cabinet  of  St  Peters- 
burg, in  making  this  demand,  there- 
fore, were  overstepping  their  rights, 
as  fixed  either  by  the  common  law  of 
nations  or  by  express  treaty ;  and  they 
subsequently  showed  their  wisdom,  as 
well  as  moderation,  in  receding  from 
it.  England  acted  rightty  in  sending 
Sir  W.  Parker  to  the  Dardanelles, 
for,  if  she  had  done  otherwise,  her  in- 
fluence at  Constantinople  was  at  an 
end,  and  the  independence  of  Turkey 
was  reduced  to  an  empty  name. 
Ministers  deserve  the  thanks  of  the 
country  for  having  in  so  spirited  a 
manner,  on  this  important  occasion, 
asserted  the  national  honour,  and 
stood  forth  so  prominently  to  prevent 
the  Ottoman  power  from  being  en- 
tirely swallowed  up  in  the  ceaseless 
progress  of  Russian  aggrandisement, 
which  their  unhappy  policy  in  regard 
to  Hungary  had  done  so  much  to  in- 
crease. Their  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion, however,  proves  that,  if  they  did 
not  previously  interpose  on  behalf  of 
Naples,  Austria,  or  Denmark,  when 
threatened  with  destruction,  it  was 
neither  from  want  of  power  or  inclina- 
tion to  engage  in  a  quarrel,  but  from 
a  fixed  determination  to  draw  the 
sword  in  behalf  of  revolution  only ; 
and  to  let  established  monarchies  go  to 


ruin  around  them  in  every  direction, 
without  making  any  attempt  to  ex- 
tricate them  from  their  distresses. 

Very  different,  however,  was  the 
conduct  of  Ministers  on  the  Greek 
question,  Avhich  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  such  interesting  and  im- 
portant debates  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  facts  here  are  few  and 
well  known.  Returning  from  the  Dar- 
danelles, the  fleet  of  Admiral  Parker 
appeared  off  the  Piraeus,  demanded 
reparation  for  damage  alleged  to  have 
been  done  by  a  Greek  mob  to  the 
house  and  property  of  a  Portuguese 
Jew  naturalised  in  Britain,  and  a 
fair  price  for  a  garden  belonging  to 
Mr  Finlay,  which  had  been  taken  to 
form  part  of  the  royal  pleasure-grounds 
by  King  Otho;  and  as  these  demands, 
amounting  to  a  few  thousand  pounds, 
were  not  complied  with,  declared  the 
harbour  of  Athens  in  a  state  of  block- 
ade, and  ended  by  extorting  the 
sums  demanded  from  the  Greek  gov- 
ernment. Here  again,  to  avoid  mis- 
conception, we  shall  quote  Lord  Pal  • 
mcrston's  own  words  on  the  subject : — • 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  town  of  Athens, 
in  a  house  which  I  must  be  allowed  to 
say  is  not  a  wretched  hovel,  as  some 
people  have  described  it — but  it  does  not 
matter  what  it  is,  whether  it  be  a  palace 
or  a  cabin,  if  it  has  a  right  to  be  there 
safe  from  injury — in  a  house  which  is 
not  a  wretched  hovel,  but  which  in  the 
early  days  of  King  Otho  was  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Count  Aremberg,  the  Chief 
of  the  Regency — it  is  a  house  as  good  as 
those  which  were  in  Athens  before  the 
sovereign  ascended  the  throne — but  M. 
Pacifico,  living  in  this  house,  in  the 
midst  of  Athens,  within  forty  yards  of 
the  great  street,  within  a  couple  of  yards 
of  a  guardhouse,  where  soldiers  were 
stationed,  had  his  house  attacked  by  a 
mob.  Fearing  injury,  he  sent  an  intima- 
tion to  the  guardhouse  ;  he  informed  the 
authorities.  Application  was  made  to 
the  Greek  government  for  protection. 
No  protection  was  afforded.  The  mob, 
in  which  were  soldiers  and  gendarmes, 
who,  even  if  not  led  by  officers,  ought, 
from  a  sense  of  duty,  to  have  interfered 
and  prevented  plunder  —  that  mob, 
headed  by  the  sons  of  the  Minister  of 
War  (loud  cries  of  hear,  hear,)  —  not 
children  of  eight  or  ten  years  old,  but 
young  men  of  eighteen  or  twenty — that 
mob,  for  nearly  two  hours,  employed 
themselves  in  gutting  the  house  of  an 
unoffending  man;  destroying,  carrying 
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away  every  single  thing  the  house  con- 
tained, and  tearing  it  a  perfect  wreck. 
(Hear.)  Is  that  a  case  in  which  a  man 
is  entitled  to  redress  from  somebody  !  I 
humbly  think  yes.  (Cheers.)  1  think 
that  there  is  no  civilised  country  where  a 
man  subjected  to  that  grievous  wrong, 
not  to  speak  of  insults  and  injuries  to 
the  members  of  his  family,  would  not 
expect  redress  from  home  quarter  or 
other.  Where  was  he  to  apply  for  re- 
dress at  Athens  J  The  Greek  government 
neglected  its  duty,  did  not  pursue  judicial 
iiniuiries,  and  institute  the  legal  prosecu- 
tions which  it  might  have  done,  for  the 
purpose  of  finding  out  and  punishing  some 
of  the  culprits.  The  sous  of  the  Minister 
of  War  were  pointed  out.  The  Greek 
government  were  told, '  There  is  a  house; 
jou  will  find  part  of  M.  Pacifico's  jewels 
locked  up  there.'  Hut  it  is  said  M. 
i'acifico  should  have  applied  to  a  court 
of  law  for  redress.  What  was  lie  to  do  '. 
To  prosecute  a  mob  of  five  hundred  per- 
sons !  Was  he  to  prosecute  them  crimi- 
nally, or  to  make  them  pay  back  his  loss  '. 
Why,  he  and  his  family  were  hiding  or 
flying,  to  avoid  the  outrages  with  which 
they  were  threatened.  He  state.*,  ou  his 
oath,  that  his  life  wad  saved  by  an  Eng- 
li-h  friend.  It  was  impossible,  if  he 
could  have  found  the  leaders,  to  have 
instituted  proceedings.  Hut  what  satis- 
faction would  it  have  been  to  M.  Paciflco 
to  have  prosecuted  criminally  even  the 
ringleaders  of  that  assault  {  Would  that 
have  restored  his  property  ?  lie  wanted 
redress.  A  criminal  prosecution  was  out 
of  the  question,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
chances  under  a  government  where  the 
tribunals  are  at  the  mercy  of  the  advisers 
of  the  C'rowu,  the  judges  being  liable  to 
be  removed,  and  practically  being  re- 
moved on  occasions,  upon  grounds  arising 
from  personal  feeling.  M.  I'acifico  did 
not  want  revenge;  he  wanted  redress. 
Was  he  to  prosecute  for  damages  !  His 
action  would  have  lain  against  indi- 
viduals. Suppose  lie  had  been  able  to 
prove  that  one  particular  man  had  carried 
oil' one  particular  thing,  or  destroyed  one 
particular  article  of  furniture,  what 
redress  could  he  anticipate  after  a  lawsuit 
which,  as  his  law  advisers  told  him,  it 
would  be  in  vain  for  him  to  undertake  ! 
M.  I'aeifico  might  say,  '  If  a  man  is  rich, 
lie  is  sure  to  be  acquitted;  if  he  is  poor, 
he  has  nothing  by  which  to  afford  me 
Compensation.'  The  Greek  government 
having  neglected  to  give  the  protection 
they  %vere  bound  to  give,  and  having 
literally  abstained  from  taking  means  to 
afford  redress,  this  was  a  case  in  which 
you  might  call  on  the  Greek  government 
fur  the  losses,  whatever  those  might  be, 
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which  M.  I'aeifico  sustained.  I  think 
that  claim  was  founded  in  justice.  The 
amount  we  did  not  pretend  to  fix." — • 
Tiinti,  'JGth  Juno  1850. 


Admiral  Parker  claimed  compensa- 
tion fur  these  damages,  and  for  Mr 
Finlay's  garden  ;  and,  as  the  demand 
was  not  acceded  to  by  the  (Jreek 
government,  made  reprisals  and  pro- 
claimed a  blockade.  The  French 
Minister  otlered  his  mediation,  which 
was  accepted ;  but,  without  awaiting 
the  issue  of  the  negotiations  which 
ensued  between  the  cabinets  of  Lon- 
don and  Paris,  Admiral  Parker 
renewed  hi.s  demands,  with  the  threat 
of  immediate  hostilities  iu  case  of 
refusal,  and  the  Greek  government 
was  forced  to  submit.  As  a  natural 
consequence,  the  French  ambassador 
was  recalled  from  London,  and  we 
were  on  the  verge  of  a  war  both  with 
France  and  Russia,  without  the 
slightest  preparation  to  maintain 
either  the  one  or  the  other. 

Two  objections— either,  singly,  of 
insuperable  weight — arise  to  this  ex- 
traordinary proceeding. 

In  the  first  place,  the  principle  thus 
openly  announced  and  acted  upon,  of 
making  private  claims  against  indi- 
viduals in  a  foreign  state,  or  its 
government,  the  ground  of  a  hostile 
attack  by  the  armaments  of  a  foreign 
power,  is  a  principle  which,  though 
sometimes  asserted  by  arrogant  and 
imperious  governments,  especially 
against  weak  and  defenceless  states, 
is  one  which  has  no  foundation  in  the 
Law  of  Nations ;  and,  if  once  ad- 
mitted and  generally  acted  upon, 
would  render  hostilities  between  dif- 
ferent powers  interminable,  and  con- 
vert every  private  litigation  into  a 
cause  of  public  warfare.  Lord  Pal- 
merston  says  lie  bad  no  confidence  in 
the  Greek  tribunals,  because  the 
judges  in  them  arc  removable  at 
pleasure,  and  the  government  of  the 
country  is  despotic.  Observe  how 
that  argument  may  be  turned  against 
ourselves,  and  see  how  it  sounds  when 
it  is  so.  A  Russian  subject  has,  or 
thinks  he  has,  a  claim  against  a  British 
subject,  or  body  of  subjects,  for  whom 
be  thinks  the  British  government  is 
responsible.  "  It  is  in  vain,"  says 
the  Czar,  "  to  apply  to  the  British 
tribunals  for  redress  ;  the  government 
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is  little  better  than  a  democracy  ;  no 
redress  need  be  expected  against  the 
sovereign  people ;  juries  are  merely 
their  judicial  committee  ;    the  chan- 
cellor who  names  all  the  judges  is  in 
their  appointment,  and  hold  office  at 
their  pleasure..     I  will  therefore  send 
thirty  ships  of  the  line,   and  thirty 
thousand  men,  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames ;    blockade  London ;  and,  if 
the   demand  is    not   acceded   to    in 
twenty-four  hours,  lay  it  in  ashes." 
What  would  the  English  people  say 
to  such  a  demand,  from  such  a  poten- 
tate?  Nevertheless  that  was  precisely 
what  we  said  to  the  Greek  govern- 
ment, and  it  was  to  support  such  a 
demand  that  we  were  on  the  verge  of 
a  war  with  France  and  Russia  united. 
In  the  next  place,  even  if  such  a 
demand  were  admissible  in  the  ordi- 
nary case,  there  are  several  reasons 
which  rendered  it,  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner, unwise  and  ungenerous  to  enforce 
it    against    the   Greek    government. 
That  government  ruled  an  infant  state, 
but  recently  raised  up  by  ourselves,  in 
conjunction  with  France  and  Russia, 
out  of  the  chaos  of  Ottoman  oppres- 
sion,   and    in   which   it   was   of  the 
utmost  moment  to  maintain  our  poli- 
tical influence.      The  new  state  was 
under  the  express  guarantee  of  the 
three  powers  which  called  it  into  exis- 
tence, and  each  was  bound  to  main- 
tain its  independence  against  all  the 
world.     Was  not  the  demand  of  Ad- 
miral Parker,  supported  by  the  whole 
Mediterranean  fleet  of  England,  an 
attack  on  its  independence  ?     Could 
England,  or  any  other  state,  be  called 
independent    after    undergoing    and 
submitting   to   a   similar   indignity  ? 
Were  not  France  and  Russia,  there- 
fore,   imperatively    called    upon    to 
interfere,  to  protect   the   infant  pro- 
tected state,  placed  under  their  especial 
guarantee,  from  so  violent  an  aggres- 
sion  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain 
alone?     If  we  had  no  confidence  in 
the   Greek    tribunals,    and  were  on 
that  account  justified  in  making  Mr 
Finlay'sand  DonPacifico's  claims  the 
ground  of  a  public  quarrel,  was  it  not 
incumbent  on  us,  in  the  first  instance 
at  least,  to  have  made  them  the  sub- 
ject of   a  pacific   reference    to    the 
three   powers    who    had    guaranteed 
the    integrity    of   Greece  ?      What 
right   had   we,   a    single  power,   to 
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proceed  in  a  hostile  manner  against  a 
state  which  they  had  all  concurred  in 
guaranteeing  ?  And  if  such  a  proceed- 
ing had  been  justifiable,  could  any 
circumstances  be  figured  in  which  it 
was  more  inexpedient  than  when 
adopted  ? — at  the  very  moment  when 
Russia  was  smarting  under  the  recol- 
lection of  the  gauntlet  thrown  down 
to  her  at  the  mouth  of  the  Dardan- 
elles ;  when  a  large  party  in  Greece, 
since  wofully  diminished  by  our  dic- 
tatorial aggression,  were  anxious  to 
range  themselves  on  our  side  from  the 
dread,  so  generally  felt  over  the  East, 
of  Russian  power  ;  and  when,  by  em- 
bracing such  a  course,  we  at  once 
laid  asleep  the  rivalry  of  France  and 
Russia,  and  brought  the  cabinets  of 
St  Petersburg  and  the  Tuileries,  for 
the  first  time  during  half  a  century, 
into  cordial  amity,  from  a  sense  of 
common  indignation  at  the  conduct  of 
Great  Britain  ? 

And  the  extreme  imprudence,  and 
unnecessary  as  well  as  enormous  risk 
of  the  whole  proceeding,  is  clearly 
evinced  by  the  result.  We  have  got 
out  of  the  scrape  for  the  time  at  least, 
and  the  immediate  danger  of  a  French 
and  Russian  war  has  blown  over.  But 
how  have  we  got  out  of  it  ?  Not  by 
persisting  in  our  demands,  but  reced- 
ing from  them  ;  not  by  upholding  our 
pretensions,  but  by  abandoning  them. 
All  that  France  ever  demanded  was, 
that  the  reference  to  her  should  be  fol- 
lowed up,  and  that  measures  of  hostile 
aggression  shoiild  be  abstained  from 
while  it  was  in  dependence.  In  the 
first  instance,  Lord  Palmerston  refus- 
ed to  do  so,  and  we  were  on  the  eve 
of  a  rupture  in  consequence.  But 
when  matters  became  serious,  he  was 
forced  to  yield :  and  on  the  very  morn- 
ing when  the  debate  on  the  subject 
began  in  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
after  the  majority  of  37  against  Mini- 
sters in  the  House  of  Lords,  the  co- 
lumns of  the  Times  (June  23)  announ- 
ced the  conclusion  of  a  convention 
between  France  and  England,  by 
which  the  Greek  question  was  settled! 
Thus,  after  having  had  the  imprudence 
to  bring  the  country  to  the  very  verge 
of  a  war  with  the  two  most  powerful 
states  in  Europe,  from  the  arrogant 
pretensions  which  he  advanced,  when 
no  sort  of  preparation  had  been  made  to 
maintain  them,  Lord  Palmerston  wax 
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obliged  to  rnd  //;/  gvccumliintj,  and  do- 
ing the  very  thing  wliich  Kranre  had 
from  the  outset  contended  for,  and 
the  breaking  off  from  which  had  so 
nearly  induced  so  serious  a  rupture  ! 

As  matters  stand,  the  foreign  policy 
of  (ireat  Britain  has  been  such  during 
the  last  thirty  years — for  wliich  time 
we  have  been,  under  different  admini- 
strations, under  Liberal  government — 
that  there  is  no  jxissilile    outrage  or 
injury  which,  in  a  moment  of  distress 
or  danger,  foreign  nations  can  inflict 
upon  us,  for  which  the_y  will  not  find 
a  precedent  precisely  applicable  in  our 
conduct  towardsother  nations,  in  simi- 
lar moments  of  national  disaster.    Are 
we   threatened  with   the   los*  of  our 
"West  Indian  or  North  American  colo- 
nies, in  consequence  of  the  increasing 
discontent  of  those  noble  establish- 
ments? Our  conduct  to  Spain  in  1)S^:{ 
furnishes    a    precedent    precisely    in 
point  ;   and  America  or  France  may 
follow  our  example,  in  first  covertly 
Hiding  the  insurgents  with  men  and 
money,  and  then  openly  acknowledg- 
ingtheir  independence,  and  ''calling  a 
new  world  into  existence,  to  restore 
the  balance  of  the  old."      Js  Ireland 
rising  iu  open  rebellion   against  this 
country,  and  are  we  hard  pressed  to 
maintain  the  war  against  the  rebels? 
.Russia  may  point  to  1HU:J  and  ls4.w, 
and  remind  us  that  we  interposed  in 
the  first  of  these  years,  with  !•"  ranee,  to 
hinder  the  King  of  the  Netherlands 
from  regaining  Brussels,  and  the  com- 
mand of  the  revolted  Belgian  provin- 
ces, and  thus,  when  he  was  in  the  full 
career  of  victory,  rendered  irrevocable 
the  partition  of  our  ancient  ally;  and 
in  the  last  all  but  effected  the  sever- 
ance of  Sicily  from    Naples,   by  pre- 
venting the  royal  troops  from  prose- 
cuting their  successes  against  the  Sici- 
lian rebels.     Are  we  distracted  with 
civil   war,   and   have   the    rebellious 
party  set  up  a  rival  to  the  throne  of 
Queen  Victoria,  in  order  to  perpetuate 
the  distraction,  or  establish  opposite 
principles  of  government,  by  the  tri- 
umph of  the  rival  candidate  for  the 
throne?    Russia  may  point   to  183-1, 
and  the  intervention  of  Kngland,  con- 
trary to  the  solemn  national  guaran- 
tee of  the  male  line  by  the  treaty  of 
Utrecht,    to    establish    revolutionary 
queens  on  the  throne  of  the  I'eninsula; 
and  conclude  a  Quadruple  Alliance  to 
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place  a  prince  on   the  throne  of  this 
realm,  whose  principles  of  government 
it  may  be  for  the  interests   of  Ru-<-ia 
to  have  acted  upon  by  Great  Britain, 
instead    of  the   popular    ones  which 
have  so  long  directed  its  councils.     Is 
the  nation   hard   pressed,  and  on  the 
verge  of  partition,  by  foreign  powers? 
Austria  may  retaliate  on  us  the  inju- 
ries of  IM.s,   and   not  only  intervene 
to  arrest  our  arms    when   victorious 
over  our  Irish  rebels,  but  insist,  as  a 
condition  of  pacification,  that  we  shall 
not  only  abandon   Ireland,   but  give 
up    Devonshire   and    Cornwall,    with 
Plymouth,  to  the  Hibernian  .Republic. 
Are  public,  causes  of  discord,  or  pre- 
tences   for   aggression,    awantiug    to 
justify  the  interference,   in  moments 
of  distress,  of  foreign   powers  ?    The 
claims  of  private  individuals  on  Eng- 
lish subjects,  or  on  the  English  Gov- 
ernment, as  held  responsible  for  them, 
may  be   laid   hold   of,   and  a  Russian 
fleet  of  thirty  ships  of  the  line,  with 
thirty  thousand  troops  on  board,  may 
follow  the  example  set  by  Lord  1'al- 
merston,  and  anchor  off  the  Nore,  to 
blockade  London,  if  the  English  gov- 
ernment does  not  forthwith  settle  the 
demands,  however  exorbitant,  of  some 
Muscovite  citizen  or  some  Don  1'aci- 
lico,  on  some  persons  in  (Ireat  Britain, 
or  its  Government.    Such  are  the  pre- 
cedents   which    England,    during  the. 
days  of  its  Liberal  government,  has 
furnished  to  other  nations  on  interna- 
tional law  and  practice;  and,  rely  upon 
it,  the  time  will  come  when  they  will 
be  quoted  and  applied  against  herself. 
And  having  thus  thrown  down  the 
gauntlet,  in    a  manner,   to  the  whole 
world,  and  injured  every  allied  state 
beyond  the  hope  of  forgiveness  during 
our   long-continued   Liberal   crusade, 
what  preparations  have  we  made  to 
meet  the  dangers  with  which,  sooner 
or  later,  such  a  system  of  universal 
aggression  must  be  attended?     Have 
we  armed  at  all  points,  and  established 
taxes,    raised  troops,    and    equipped 
fleets,  adequate  to  meet  the  crisis  we 
have  done  so  much  to  induce?    Have 
we    100,000    troops    in    the    British 
islands,  and  a  fleet  of  fifty  sail  of  the 
line  in  our  harbours  to  assert  our  pre- 
tensions and  guard  our  shores,  when 
the  irritation  of  mankind  has  become 
no  longer  bearable,  and  the  injuries 
we  have  so  long  heaped  on  others  are 
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retaliated  upon  ourselves?     Alas,  we     son  between  the  two  nations.  Thegovern- 
have  done  none  of  these  things! 


We 

have  made  no  preparation  whatever 
against  foreign  warfare :  we  have  not 
only  noways   augmented  our  arma- 
ments, but  we   have   sedulously  re- 
duced them  ;  and,  while  carrying  on  a 
course  of  Liberal  aggression  on   the 
greatest  European  States,  and  actually 
arriving  on  the  verge  of  a  war  with 
Russia    and  France,    twice,   in   three 
months,   we    have    been    incessantly 
engaged  in  the  reduction  of  our  forces 
by  sea  and  laud,  and  the  surrender  of 
any  surplus  revenue,  the  moment  it 
appears,   to   some    clamorous    urban 
interest  in  the  community.     We  act 
abroad  as  if  we  were  bent  on  lighting 
up  a  universal  and  interminable  war ; 
we  reduce  at  home,  as  if  we  were  cer- 
tain  of  universal    and    interminable 
peace.     We  bully  foreign  nations,  as 
if  we  were  actuated  by  the  aggressive 
spirit  of  the  Roman  senate  ;  we  crouch 
to  Mr  Cobden  and  the  Economists  at 
home,  as  if  we  were  actuated  by  the 
temporising  spirit   of   the  Venetian 
oligarchy.      We   conclude    with   the 
admirable  observations  of  Lord  Ellen- 
borough,  whose  precautionary  mea- 
sures, amidst  a  similar  combination 
of  external   aggression  and  internal 
reduction,    righted    the    disasters   of 
Afghanistan,   and   prepared  the  tri- 
umphs of  Sobraon : — 

"  This  country  had  not  improved,  as 
compared  with  other  countries,  in  a  mili- 
tary point  of  view;  and  if  the  new  prin- 
ciples of  foreign  policy  recently  promul- 
gated were  to  be  acted  upon,  it  behoved 
them  to  be  prepared  for  the  contingency 
•of  hostilities.  The  principles  themselves, 
as  enunciated,  were  certainly  trite  and 
common-place  enough;  but  the  classical 
allusion  to  the  Roman  citizen,  whom  the 
British  citizen  was  hereafter  to  resemble, 
showed  that  something  more  was  meant. 
Undoubtedly,  it  would  be  very  agreeable 
for  Englishmen  to  stalk  over  the  Conti- 
nent as  though  they  were  some  superior 
beings,  and  affect  to  be  released  from 
all  obligations  of  obedience  to  the  laws 
of  the  country  in  which  they  might  hap- 
pen to  be,  and  rely  on  the  protection  of 
the  strong  arm  of  this  country.  But  their 
lordships  must  recollect  that  if  the  British 
citizen  was  to  enjoy  the  immunities  of  the 
Roman  citizen,  he  must  be  content  to 
take  them  on  the  same  conditions,  and  an 
army  must  be  maintained  to  preserve 
these  immunities.  But  nothing  could  be 
more  absurd  than  to  institute  a  compari- 


ment  of  Rome  was  essentially  military, 
with  arms  its  chief  study,  war  its  prime 
object,  and  conquest  its  desire.     The  de- 
sire of  this  country  was,  not  to  make  war, 
but  to  make  money.     (Hear,  hear,  and  a 
laugh.)     But  it  would  be  most  irrational 
to  suppose,  and  lead  to  great  calamities 
if  they  indulged  in  the  delusion,  that  Bri- 
tish   subjects    would    be    respected    as 
Roman  citizens  were  respected,  if  they 
did  not  provide  the  same  means  of  pro- 
tecting them.     But  it  had  been  said  we 
must  not  suppose,  when  angry  words  were 
used,  th.it  blows  were  always  to  follow. 
That  might  be  true  when  nations  were  of 
equal  strength;  but  where  one  State  in- 
sisted on  remaining,  like  this  country,  in  a 
state   of    persevering    weakness — deter- 
mined to  take  no  means  whatever  for  its 
protection,  resolved  to  be  defenceless — it 
was   not  for   us  to   incur   the   anger  of 
armed  states- desirous  of  war,  and  anxious 
to  wreak  on  us  the  vengeance  which  they 
had  treasured  for  ages.    It  was  very  well 
to  talk  of  sympathy  with  governments 
co-operating  with  their  subjects   in  the 
advancement  of  constitutional  principles; 
but  if  they  waited  for  this  concurrence  in 
the  pursuit  of  freedom — if  they  waited 
for  the  concurrence  of  the  King  of  Naples 
with  the  people  of  Sicily,  or  the  Emperor 
of    Austria   with   the    Milanese   or    the 
Venetian  States — he  did  not  think  they 
would  at  a  very  early  period  be  called  on 
for  the  exhibition  of  their  sympathy.    This 
word  sympathy  was  of  a  somewhat  ques- 
tionable and  dangerous  character,  for,  if 
we  mistook  not,  the  United  States'  bor- 
derers   who    invaded    the    territory    of 
Canada  not  long  ago  assumed  the  peaceful 
name  of  sympathisers.    If  they  were  pre- 
pared to  persevere  in  having  a  very  small 
peace  establishment,  in  keeping  our  coasts 
perfectly  defenceless,  it  was  absolutely 
necessary  to  make  our  language  abroad 
conform  to  our  weakness  at  home.     It 
might  be  very  well  for  us  to  do  as  we 
have  done  if  we  had  forty  sail  of  the  line, 
100,000    soldiers    at   our    disposal,   and 
£10,000,000  in  our  Treasury.    But,  with 
no  larger  fleet  than  that   possessed   by 
France,   and   with   no    more    disposable 
ships  than  would  equal   one-third  of  the 
force  which  Russia  in  a  few  weeks  might 
bring  full  of  troops  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Thames — with  not  a  corporal's  guard  dis- 
posable, and  not  a  single  spare  florin  in 
the  treasury— it  would  be  a  shear  absur- 
dity to  indulge  in  such  aspirations.     He 
therefore    hoped   that   our   Government, 
under  these  circumstances,  would  at  least 
abstain  from   giving  offence  to   nations 
with  arms  in  their  hands,  and  who  were 
both  ready  and  desirous  to  use  them  to 
our  disadvantage." 
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FREDKHICK  Biii.Ar,  Professor  of 
Practical  Philosophy  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Leipzig,  and  editor,  since  tin; 
year  1843,  oftlic  Dentuc/u:  Allyeintine 
y.iitnny,  is  one  of  those  learned  and 
indefatigable  men  of  letters  \\lnnu 
(iermany  produces  in  greater  number 
perhaps  than  any  other  country- 
slaves  of  the  lamp,  whose  whole  lives 
are  devoted  to  the  acquisition  and  dif- 
fusion of  knowledge,  and  whose  very 
recreation  consists  apparently  in  that 
which,  by  mutt  men,  would  be  con- 
sidered toil.  Born  in  iSOo,  educated 
at  Freiberg  and  Leipzig,  at  the  age  of 
twenty-three  lie  was  a  lecturer  in  the 
latter  city,  at  whose  University,  live 
years  later,  he  was  called  to  a  profes- 
sor's chair.  During  the  last  twenty 
years,  besides  fulfilling  bis  academical 
duties,  and  displaying  extraordinary 
fertility  and  activity  as  a  journalist  and 
encyclopedist,  he  has  produced  nu- 
merous political  and  historical  works. 
An  annotated  translation  of  the  <>cr- 
jnnnia  of  Tacitus,  executed  in  con- 
junction with  his  friend. Julius  Wei»ke 
— who  since  then  has  also  tilled  a  chair 
at  Leipzig  University — was  his  ear- 
liest production  ;  a  history  of  Saxony, 
published  at  the  end  of  184 it,  was  his 
latest,  we  believe,  until  the  appear- 
ance of  the  curious  and  amusing 
volume  whose  attractive  title  is  at  the 
foot  of  this  page,  and  whose  preface 
explains  its  nature  and  object.  Pro- 
fessor liiilau  there  informs  us  that, 
whilst  especially  devoting  himself,  in 
his  historical  researches  and  writings, 
to  the  exposition  of  important  events, 
and  to  the  development  of  great  poli- 
tical laws,  he  has  always  taken  a 
lively  interest  in  those  minor  details 
which  illustrate  the  men  and  manners 
of  the  times,  and  especially  in  mysteri- 
ous or  inexplicable  incidents,  and  iu 
individuals  of  ambiguous  or  enigmati- 
cal character.  Concurrently  with  his 
more  serious  labours,  he  has  collected 
copious  materials  for  a  work  of  which 
the  present  volume  is  the  commence- 
ment. Whilst  collating  innumerable 


dusty  tomes,  long  unopened  save  by 
the  antiquary  or  historian,  whilst  wad- 
ing through  masses  of  old  journals, 
biographies,  and  memoir?,  he  has 
stumbled  upon  many  things  which,  in 
their  day,  excited  the  strongest  in- 
terest, and  which  he  deems  still  cal- 
culated so  to  do,  if  rescued  from  long 
oblivion  and  again  placed  before  the 
world.  Other  remarkable  and  my- 
sterious events,  originally  known  to 
few  persons,  and  which  have  been 
distorted  or  slurred  over  by  memoir 
writers,  claim  a  careful  and  impartial 
investigation  of  their  circumstances. 
Valuable  connections  and  fortunate 
accidents,  Mr  Biilan  informs  us,  have 
placed  at  his  disposal  much  that  has 
hitherto  been  hidden.  "  In  this 
volume,"  he  proceeds  to  say — 

"  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  bring  forward 
some  important  contributions  to  history, 
which  hitherto  have  lain  dormant  in  the 
portfolios  of  veteran  .--talesmen.  Other?, 
equally  valuable  and  novel,  arc  in  my 
hands  for  publication  in  future  volumes'. 
Ami  I  cherish  the  hope  of  being  favoured, 
from  similar  .sources',  with  other  buried 
treasures  of  the  same  kind,  whose  posses- 
sors may  be  willing  to  communicate  them, 
when  assured  of  their  being  used  with 
care  and  discretion.  With  this  pledge,  1 
here  invite  friendly  communications." 

The  invitation  is  by  no  means  a 
bad  idea  ;  and  whilst  the  learned  pro- 
fessor's ability  and  reputation  may 
well  induce  the  confidence  he  desires, 
they  offer,  on  the  other  hand,  a  guar- 
antee to  his  readers  that  what  he  puts 
forth  as  trustworthy  and  authentic, 
may  safely  be  received  as  such,  even 
though  he  be  not  at  liberty  to  name 
the  source  whence  it  is  derived. 

Mr  Biilau's  first  volume  contains 
twenty-two  sections,  including  great 
variety  and  contrast  of  subject.  Of 
some  of  the  events  recorded,  time  has 
cleared  up  much  of  the  mystery  which 
enveloped  them  at  the  period  of  their 
occurrence.  Others  still  are,  and  pro- 
bably will  ever  remain,  inexplicable. 
In  more  than  one  instance  new  light 
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is  thrown  on  important  historical 
episodes.  Where  little  is  added 
to  facts  already  generally  known, 
Mr  Biilau  enriches  his  subject  with 
acute  deductions  and  conjectures. 
Although  he  wanders  to  many  parts 
of  Europe,  most  of  the  persons  and 
incidents  he  touches  upon  appertain 
to  the  annals  of  France  and  Ger- 
many. Russian  history  furnishes 
two  long  and  interesting  chapters.  A 
memoir  of  Lord  Lovat  fills  a  third. 
With  the  renegade  Count  Bonneval 
we  are  taken  to  Turkey  ;  and  with  the 
singular  impostor  Cagliostro  we  wan- 
der to  and  fro,  and  are  never  at  rest. 
Court  intrigues,  military  adventures, 
remarkable  conspiracies,  strange  su- 
perstitions, religious  fanatics,  alcliy- 
mists,  ghost- seers,  prophets  and  con- 
jurors, constitute  the  leading  topics  of 
the  volume.  At  the  head  of  the  in- 
dex stand  the  Russian  revolutions  of 
1762  and  1801 ;  the  dethronement  and 
death  of  the  Czars  Peter  III.  and 
Paul  I.  "  For  these  two  memoirs," 
says  the  professor — 

"  I  am  indebted  to  an  honoured  hand. 
The  first,  however,  was  incomplete,  and  I 
supplied  the  deficiencies  from  other 
sources.  But  I  certainly  do  not  err  in 
estimating  the  memoir  of  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Paul  to  be  a  most  valuable  his- 
torical document,  elucidating  that  re- 
markable event  to  the  utmost  possible 
extent." 

It  would  be  more  satisfactory  were 
Mr  Biilau  at  liberty  to  name  the  ver- 
ehrte  hand  from  whom  he  obtained  the 
document.  But  although  he  does  not 
do  this,  he  gives,  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Section  II.  certain  particulars 
in  corroboration  of  its  authenticity, 
and  which  might  even  afford,  to  per- 
sons still  alive  in  Russia  and  Ger- 
many, indications  whereby  to  trace  its 
origin. 

"  The  memoir  of  the  revolution  of  1 2-24 
March,  1801,  which  we  are  here  allowed 
to  publish,  was  drawn  up  in  December 
1804,  by  a  statesman  who,  during  a  more 
than  three  years'  residence  at  the  Russian 
court,  collected  the  most  trustworthy  in- 
formation that  could  be  procured  concern- 
ing the  event.  The  memoir  had  remained 
for  a  long  time  in  his  desk,  when  a  for- 
tunate chance  supplied  him  with  fresh 
materials,  enabling  him  to  enrich,  extend, 
and  corroborate  his  statements.  These 


materials  consisted,  first,  of  the  copy  of  a 
report  made  in  June  1801,  to  his  govern- 
ment, by  the  representative  in  Russia  of 
a  great  foreign  power,  and  which  was 
chiefly  based  upon  communications  made 
to  the  said  ambassador  by  General  Ben- 
ningsen.  Secondly,  of  certain  notes  which 
a  person  had  committed  to  paper,  after 
confidential  conversations  with  Bsnning- 
sen  towards  the  close  of  the  life  of  that 
general,  who,  more  than  twenty  years 
after  the  occurrence,  was  living  in  Ger- 
many, and  there  ended  his  days.  The 
author  of  the  memoir  had  the  satisfaction 
of  finding,  that  in  not  one  essential  point 
were  these  two  papers  at  variance  with 
his  own  sketch.  We  here  give  the  me- 
moir itself,  translated  from  the  French 
of  the  original." 

Besides  comprising  many  new  de- 
tails and  curious  anecdotes,  this  me- 
moir is  highly  interesting  by  reason  of 
certain  points  of  difference  from  the 
generally  received  account  of  the  plot 
in  question.  The  author  begins  by 
declaring,  that,  if  hecannot  flatter  him- 
self with  having  got  together  every 
detail  worthy  of  note,  on  the  other 
hand  he  can  vouch  for  the  correct- 
ness of  all  those  that  he  has  set  down. 

"  The  catastrophe,"  he  says,  "  which 
put  an  end  to  the  reign  and  life  of  the 
emperor  Paul  [.,  was  accompanied  by  so 
many  extraordinary  circumstances,  and 
so  many  persons,  still  (1804)  high  in  office, 
were  implicated  in  it,  that  a  certain  re- 
pugnance to  busy  one's  self  with  the  details 
of  an  apparent  crime,  and  the  apprehen- 
sion of  collision  with  powerful  men,  have 
hitherto  prevented  any  but  inexact  and 
unconnected  particulars  of  the  affair  from 
passing  the  Russian  frontier." 

He  proceeds  to  sketch  the  character 
of  Paul,  and  to  glance  at  the  causes  of 
the  mental  disease  that  manifested  it- 
self towards  the  end  of  his  life — his 
singular  fickleness  of  character,  and 
the  general  mistrust  and  suspicion  of 
all  around  him  which  arose  in  great 
part  from  the  system  of  espionnage 
adopted  towards  him  by  his  mother, 
the  empress  Catherine,  whose  inter- 
ference in  all  his  affairs — even  to  the 
education  of  his  children— galled  and 
chafed  him,  and  rendered  him  extra- 
ordinarily irritable  and  violent.  "Con- 
stantly surrounded  by  his  mother's 
agents,  the  Grand-duke  had  sought 
friends,  and  found  only  informers  ;  till 
at  last  he  conceived  the  most  pro- 
found contempt  for  the  nation  he  was 
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destined  to  rule."*  The  game  extra- 
ordinary capridousnes*,  which,  in  less 
than  four  years  and  a  half,  caused  him 
alternately  to  conclude  'treaties  and 
declare  war  with  almost  every 
European  power,  and  in  the  same 
period  to  change  his  uiinUter  of  foreign 
affairs  four  times,  and  his  minister  of 
the  interior  five  times,  governed  him 
also  in  his  choice  of  confidants  and 
favourites.  Of  these  the  change  was 
constant ,  and  only  two,  Prince  Ktira- 
kin  and  Count  Kutaizow,  preserved  his 
confidence  for  any  length  of  time,  and 
were  faithful  to  him  until  death. 
Kutaizow,  whose  real  name  was  Paul 
Petrovitsch,  had  been  the  emperor's 
barber,  but  U-came  his  master  of  the 
horse,  and  received  the  blue  ribbon. 
He  and  Alexander  Narischkin,  ac- 
cording to  this  memoir,  were  pur- 
veyors of  Paul's  pleasures,  and  were 
thought  to  have  increased  his  mental 
malady  by  stimulating  him  to  abuse 
of  his  physical  powers. 

Count  Kostopschin,  best  known  in 
connection  with  the burningof  Moscow 
in  1812,  was  at  the  head  of  foreign 
affairs  when  Count  Pahlen  first  ac- 
quired influence  at  court.  Pahlen  did 
this  so  skilfully  and  unobtrusively 
that  he  had  captivated  Paul's  confi- 
dence before  the  jealousy  of  the  other 
favourites  was  in  the  least  awakened. 

"  This  able  man,"  says  the  memoir, 
"  who  toucealed  a  ino.st  subtle  genius 
under  an  appearance  of  boisterous  can- 
dour, knew  how  to  render  himself  useful 
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and  even  necessary  without  exciting  the 
iiii-trust  of  rivals.  The  sensual  egotists 
then  at  the  head  of  Russian  affair.*, 
needed  the  aid  of  nn  active  and  decided 
man.  When  Rostopiichin  hud  set  aside 
('••lint  I'aiiin  t nephew  of  the  Count  I'anin 
who  superintended  Paul's  education,) 
I'ahlen  became  a  member  of  the  depart- 
ment of  foreign  affairs,  whose  chief  guid- 
ance lie  assumed  when  Rostopachin  soon 
afterward.i  fell  into  disgrace.  With  that 
important  charge  he  combined  those  of 
postmaster-general,  governor  and  mili- 
tary inspector  of  St  I'eter.-burg,  and 
governor-general  of  Ingermanland  and 
Livonia.  Never  had  a  Russian  subject 
legitimately  exercised  greater  powers 
than  those  enjoyed  by  Pahlen  during  the 
few  months  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the 
plot  whose  chief  he  was 

"  Horn  of  a  noble  and  ancient  Livonian 
family,  at  a  very  early  age  Pahlen 
entered  the  Russian  Guards  as  a  cadct,t 
and  was  thence  transferred,  with  rank  of 
innjor,  into  a  cavalry  regiment  of  the 
line.  During  the  two  wars  with  the 
Turks  he  rose  to  be  major-general, 
lie  passed  for  a  brave,  active,  and  re- 
solute officer,  but  a  great  spendthrift. 
His  passion  for  play,  and  his  large  win- 
nings, subsequently  gave  rise  to  sus- 
picions of  his  probity.  Pahlen  would 
never  have  thought  of  aiding  in  a  change 
of  government,  had  not  Paul's  fickle- 
ness been  too  often  proved  to  allow  the 
minister  to  doubt  that  he  himself  would 
sooner  or  later  have  a  fall-  the  more 
fatal  for  the  great  elevation  he  had  at- 
tained ;  and  if  he  had  not  also  had  oppor- 
tunities of  observing  (better  than  any  one 
else)  that  the  Czar  was  subject  to  such  fits 
of  fury  as  left  uo  doubt  of  his  occasional 


*  At  Venice,  in  the  year  1782,  in  conversation  with  the  C'ountess  of  Rosenberg, 
whom  he  honoured  with  his  friendship,  he  addressed  to  her  these  remarkable  words  : 
— "  I  know  not  whether  1  shall  come  to  the  throne  ;  but  if  fate  decrees  that  1  shall, 
wonder  not  at  what  you  will  then  see  me  do.  You  know  my  heart,  but  you  do  not 
know  these  people,  (meaning  the  Russians,)  and  I  know  how  they  must  be  managed." 
Bill.  AV,  Gehfiint  (iffchiclitfii,  &c.,  p.  (II. 

•f*  From  these  cadets  of  the  Guard,  the  strongest  and  steadiest  were  selected  to  act 
as  courier*,  and  the  poorer  nobility  looked  upon  such  journeys  as  a  means  of  seeing 
foreign  countries  at  the  expense  of  the  state.  During  i'ount  Ostermaun's  embassy  to 
Sweden,  Pahlen  was  one  day  sent  for  to  go  as  courier  to  Stockholm  with  important 
despatches,  and  the  money  for  his  travelling  expenses  was  given  to  him.  Pahlen 
gambled  the  whole  night,  lost  the  entire  sum,  exhausted  his  small  credit,  and  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  ruined  mail,  lie  was  wandering  along  the  quays,  musing  over  the 
consequences  of  his  folly,  when  he  met  the  master  of  a  ship  with  whom  lie  had  some 
acquaintance,  and  told  him  of  his  desperate  plight.  As  it  happened,  the  ship  was  ou 
the  point  of  sailing  for  Sweden.  Pahlen  took  his  passage  by  her,  taking  his  chance 
whether  the  voyage  would  last  four  days,  or  a  whole  month.  As  it  happened  he 
reached  Stockholm  in  so  short  a  time  that  Count  Ostcrmann  thought  there  must  be  a 
mistake  in  the  date  of  the  despatches.  The  rapidity  of  his  journey  was  attributed  to  hia 
extreme  zeal  and  activity,  and  contributed  to  his  favour  with  the  empress  and  ministry. 
This  was  the  first  extraordinary  piece  of  luck  that  fell  to  his  share. --liutAU,  p.  66. 
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insanity.  It  may  be  positively  stated 
that  he,  Admiral  Ilivas,  Count  Panin, 
(nephew  of  the  old  minister,'  and  then 
vice-chancellor  of  the  empire.)  and  Lieut.- 
General  Talizin,  commander  of  the 
Preobratzschenskoy  Guards,  had  formed, 
in  the  autumn  of  1800,  a  plan  to  dethrone 
the  emperor,  and  to  replace  him  by  his 
son  Alexander.  It  was  essential  to  ob- 
tain the  Grand-duke's  concurrence  in  the 
project.  We  believe  ourselves  in  a  posi- 
tion positively  to  declare  that  Count  Panin 
was  intrusted  with  this  negotiation,  and 
brought  it  to  a  successful  issue. 

"  The  character  of  the  young  prince  and 
of  the  minister,  (Panin,)  are  sufficient  as- 
surance that  there  was  never  any  question 
of  taking  Paul's  life.  Count  Panin  was 
actuated  in  the  undertaking  by  pure  and 
unselfish  patriotism,  which  apprehended 
the  ruin  of  Russia  as  a  consequence  of  the 
prolongation  of  Paul's  reign,  and  foresaw 
the  happiness  of  the  empire  under  the  rule 
-of  Alexander.  It  was  only  to  crown  the 
son,  that  he  agreed  to  the  father's  de- 
thronement." 

The  memoir-writer  proceeds  with 
further  arguments,  to  show  that  Alex- 
ander had  never  contemplated  his 
father's  death.  The  pious  and  amiable 
character,  and  many  virtues  of  Paul's 
successor,  render  such  arguments  al- 
most superfluous.  The  writer  also 
exonerates  Benningsen,  and  the  majo- 
rity of  the  conspirators,  from  any  pre- 
conceived intention  of  depriving  the 
Czar  of  life.  But  more  of  this  appears 
when  we  reach  the  scene  of  the  murder. 
The  first  conspiracy  was  in  a  measure 
broken  up  by  the  banishment  from 
court  of  Count  Panin,  who  had  fallen 
into  disgrace.  The  author  of  the 
memoir  merely  adverts  to  it,  he  says, 
.to  settle  the  important  question 
whether  or  not  Alexander  was  privy 
to  the  plots  against  Paul.  He  adds 
the  following  curious  note  : — 

"  At  this  time,  (the  mouth  of  November 
1800,)  Count  Panin  had  numerous  secret  in- 
terviews with  the  Grand-duke  Alexander. 
In  order  effectually  to  conceal  these,  they 
met  at  night  in  the  connecting  galleries  of 
the  vaults  of  the  winter  palace.  One 
evening,  as  Count  Panin  left  his  hotel 
alone  and  on  foot,  he  thought  he  saw  a 
spy  observing  and  following  him.  To 
escape  him,  he  walked  to  and  fro  through 
several  streets,  and  at  last  slipped  into 


one  of  the  entrances  to  the  above-men- 
tioned vaults.  With  uncertain  steps  he 
was  hastening  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
which  was  dimly  lighted  by  lamps,  when 
he  felt  a  hand  laid  upon  his  shoulder. 
He  made  no  doubt  but  that  he  was  in  the 
power  of  the  police,  when  suddenly  he 
recognised  the  Grand-duke  Alexander, 
who  had  been  some  time  waiting  for  him. 
These  details  were  related  to  the  author 
of  this  memoir  by  Count  Panin  himself, 
who  died  at  the  beginning  of  1837." 

At  the  end  of  the  year  1800,  the 
emperor  published  a  sort  of  amnesty, 
permitting  the  return  to  St  Peters- 
burg of  dismissed  and  banished  offi- 
cials, both  civil  and  military.  The 
three  brothers  Zoubow,  favourites  of 
Catherine,  but  harshly  treated  by 
Paul,  were  thus  enabled  to  reappear 
in  the  capital.  Count  Valerian  Zou- 
bow, a  brave  and  enterprising  officer, 
who  had  lost  a  leg  in  Poland,  and 
who  was  in  the  full  tide  of  a  success- 
ful campaign  against  Persia  when 
Paul's  accession  was  followed  by  the 
recall  of  his  victorious  army,*  was  the 
very  man  to  replace  Panin.  The. 
Zoubows  threw  themselves  readily 
into  the  conspiracy ;  and  their  sister, 
Madame  Scherebzow,  obtaining  per- 
mission to  travel  abroad,  betook  her- 
self to  Berlin  with  a  large  amount  of 
money  and  jewels,  to  provide  a  re- 
fuge and  resource  for  her  brothers  in 
case  the  conspiracy  should  miscarry, 
and  they  should  succeed  in  escaping. 
Finally,  the  Brunswicker  Benningsen, 
who  had  passed  from  the  Hanoverian 
to  the  Russian  service,  bringing  with 
him  strong  recommendations  to 
Count  Panin,  and  who  had  com- 
manded a  division  in  Persia  under 
Valerian  Zoubow,  was  summoned  to 
St  Petersburg  by  his  old  friend  and 
comrade  Pahlen — from  a  provincial 
command  (a  virtual  exile)  to  which 
he  had  been  condemned  by  Paul,  on 
suspicion  of  his  being  in  the  interests 
of  England — and  was  easily  prevailed 
upon  to  join  the  conspiracy.  It  was 
arranged  that  he  should  command 
the  detachment  intended  to  penetrate 
into  the  interior  of  the  palace— a 
command  which  Pahlen  was  to  have 
assumed,  but  which  he  willingly 


*  The  army  was  recalled  immediately  on  Catherine's  death,  by  orders  sent,  not  to 
the  general-in-chief,  (to  whom  no  communication  was  made  on  the  subject,)  but 
directly  to  the  commanders  of  regiments-— a  strong  indictiou  that  hatred  to  Zoubow 
was  amongst  the  motives  of  its  recall. 
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resigned  to  a  man  of  Benningscn's 
acknowledged  courage,  coolness,  and 
capacity,  himself  taking  charge  of  a 
strong  body  of  infantry,  which  was 
to  surround  the  palace,  with  the 
double  view  of  preventing  Paul's 
escape,  and  of  checking  any  demon- 
stration in  his  favour  on  the  part  of 
the  regiment  of  horse-guards,  which, 
for  the  most  part,  had  resisted  all 
attempts  to  seduce  them  from  their 
duty.  Benningsen  concealed  himself 
until  the  day  for  action  should  arrive. 
He  and  Pahlcn,  General  Tali/in,  and 
the  three  Zoubows,  were  now  the 
chiefs  of  the  plot.  Admiral  Rivas 
had  died  a  few  weeks  before.  Kach 
one  of  the  six  leaders  recruited  ac- 
complices amongst  his  friends,  and 
especially  amongst  the  officers  of 
the  Guards  and  of  the  corps  d'llile. 
Amongst  the  persons  thns  enlisted, 
the  memoir  names  Tatarinow  and 
Tschitschcrin,  two  dismissed  generals; 
Mnnsnrow,  colonel  of  the  regiment  of 
Ismailow  (guards)  ;  the  artillery 
colonel  Yeschwcl ;  Talbanow,  who 
commanded  a  battalion  of  the  Prco- 
bratzschcnskoy  guard  ;  and  a  lieuten- 
ant of  the  same  corps,  named  Marin. 
There  were  about  fifty  persons  alto- 
gether concerned,  but  the  above- 
named  were  the  most  active  and  pro- 
minent. Alexander  ("we  continue  to 
give  the  essence  of  the  memoir,  ne- 
glecting, for  brevity's  sake,  literal 
translation)  was  informed  of  the  plot. 
Plato  and  Valerian  Xoubow  had  re- 
placed Panin  as  his  confidants.  Mat- 
ters, however,  were  not  yet  fully 
organised,  nor  was  the  outbreak  close 
at  hand,  when  thU  was  accelerated  by 
Paul's  own  acts.  His  mistrust  of  all 
around  him  daily  increased.  His 
dreams  were  of  plots  against  his  life. 
His  slightest  suspicions  entailed  exile 
or  a  dungeon  on  their  objects.  But 
Alexander  still  wavered,  and  without 
hia  concurrence  the  conspirators 
dared  not  stir.  To  bring  him  to  a 
decision,"  Pablen  had  recourse  to  a 
stratagem.  He  stimulated  the  sus- 
picions which  the  Emperor  entertained 
of  his  sons  to  such  a  height  that  Paul 
gave  him,  as  military  governor,  a 
written  authorisation  to  arrest  the 
Grand-duke,  for  the  safety  of  his 
sacred  person.  Pahlen  showed  this 
order  to  Alexander,  and  thereby  ob- 
tained his  consent. 
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It  has  been  said  that  the  emperor 
also  projected  the  imprisonment  of 
the  empress,  and  intended  to  declare 
the  grand-duke  Nicholas  his  succes- 
sor, and  to  superintend  his  education 
himself. 

Everything  combined  to  accelerate 
a  catastrophe.  The  emperor  exhi- 
bited, in  his  dealings  with  foreign 
powers,  the  same  violence  and  im- 
petuosity that  he  showed  in  his 
domestic  government.  He  was  at 
warwith  England  ;  hostile  manifestoes 
were  to  be  hurled  at  Prussia  and 
Denmark,  and  his  ambassadors  had 
orders  to  quit  Berlin  and  Copenhagen. 
The  Russian  empire,  with  its  credit 
rapidly  sinking,  and  its  commerce  de- 
stroyed, (consequences  of  its  breach 
with  England,)  was  to  plunge  into 
war  with  peaceful  neighbours,  with- 
out possessing  one  single  ally  in 
Europe ;  for  although,  against  Eng- 
land, Erance  was  a  t-harer  in  the 
strife — with  Prussia  and  Denmark 
Erance  was  at  peace.  There  was  no 
motive,  no  pretext  for  war,  and  the 
Emperor  himself  could  have  given  no 
reasonable  account  of  what  had  led  to 
it.  According  to  all  human  calcula- 
tions, the  ruin  of  the  empire  must 
quickly  have  ensued,  had  not  a 
seemingly  accidental  circumstance 
hastened  a  crisis. 

At  a  former  period  of  his  reign,  the 
emperor  had  appointed  a  general  of 
artillery,  named  Araktschejew,  Gover- 
nor-general of  St  Petersburg,  but 
had  afterwards  dismissed  him  on  ac- 
count of  his  great  severity  of  charac- 
ter. It  now  occurred  to  him  that 
this  man  was  well  suited  to  serve  his 
views  ;  and  whether  it  be,  as  some 
suppose,  that  he  suspected  Pahlen, 
or,  as  others  have  thought,  that  he 
deemed  Araktschejew  the  bett  pos- 
sible person  to  carry  out  those  harsh 
measures  he  contemplated  towards 
his  own  family,  he  sent  a  courier  to 
recall  him  to  the  capital.  Pahlen  de- 
tained the  courier,  and  did  not  let  him 
go  till  he  was  quite  sure  that,  with 
very  little  acceleration  of  the  plot, 
Araktschejew  would  arrive  too  late. 
Then  only  did  he  communicate  to  the 
chief  conspirators  the  certainty 
he  had  obtained  that  the  Emperor 
was  about  to  remove  him  from  his 
post  of  governor-general  of  St  Peters- 
burg. He  represented  to  them  that 
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liis  dismissal  would  not  only  upset 
their  scheme,  but  probably  lead  to  its 
discovery.  Finally,  he  made  it  clear 
to  them  that  the  coming  of  Arak- 
tschejew  left  them  neither  the  alter- 
native of  giving  np  their  plan,  nor 
that  of  postponing  its  execution  ;  and 
the  night  from  the  23/11  to  the  24/12 
of  March  was  then  definitively  fixed 
upon  for  carrying  it  out. 

Before  coming  to  the  catastrophe 
which  the  critical  state  of  Russia, 
and  the  dangerous  monomania  or  in- 
sanity of  Paul  were  now  rapidly 
accelerating,  the  memoir  gives  an  in- 
teresting account  of  the  building  and 
configuration  of  the  palace  in  which 
it  occurred  ;  accompanying  it  with  a 
plan — copied  from  one  of  those  pub- 
lished in  1800  by  Bivnna  the  archi- 
tect— of  the  suite  of  apartments  in 
which  the  Czar  met  his  death. 

"  In  the  first  months  of  liis  reign  Paul 
had  begun  to  build  a  new  palace,  in- 
tended for  his  residence.  Whether  it 
was  that  he  desired  to  sanctify  the 
building  by  linking  a  religious  motive 
with  its  erection,  or  that  he  really  be- 
lieved in  the  vision  which  one  of  the 
sentries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  garden 
declared  himself  to  have  beheld  in  the 
summer  of  1797,  certain  it  is  that  the 
emperor  immediately  gave  orders  for 
the  foundation,  upon  that  very  spot,  of 
a  chapel  dedicated  to  St  Michael,  and 
that  he  connected  with  it  the  plan  of  a 
castle,  to  be  known  as  St  Michael's 
palace.  In  the  back-ground  of  the 
summer  garden,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Fontancka  canal,  and  on  the  site  of  the 
old  summer  palace,  which  the  Empress 
Elizabeth  had  inhabited,  this  gigantic 
building  was  completed  in  less  than  three 
years  and  a  half.  A  scarped  ditch,  and 
some  slight  fortifications,  armed  with 
cannon,  were  impediments  to  approach  ; 
but  the  winter,  by  covering  the  ditch 
with  ice,  destroyed  the  defensive  value 
of  the  drawbridges  over  which  ran  the 
chief  approaches  to  the  palace. 

The  facade  of  St  Michael's  palace  was 
of  the  light  red  tint  of  the  gloves  which 
the  emperor's  mistress,  the  Princess 
Gagarin,  wore  upon  the  day  when  the 
colour  was  decided  upon.  The  interior 
was  exceedingly  rich,  and  surpassed,  in 
its  lavish  abundance  of  marble  and 
bronze,  all  the  architectural  splen- 
dour previously  known  in  Russia.  Thus 
had  this  eccentric  prince  united  in  his 
palace  the  sacred  and  profane,  devoting 
it  to  a  saint  whilst  it  bore  the  colours  of 
his  mistress.  And  whilst  the  exterior 
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had  the  aspect  of  a  fortress,  the  interior 
displayed  all  the  luxury  and  magnifi- 
cence of  an  imperial  abode. 

"  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  1800, 
Paul  I.  went  to  reside  in  this  palace 
with  his  whole  family.  The  monarch 
manifested  the  greatest  eagerness  to 
inhabit  the  building  which  was  to  be  his 
grave,  and  which  posterity  will  view  as 
his  mausoleum,  and  as  a  monument  of 
his  extravagant  reign  and  tragical 
death. 

"On  the  evening  of  the  23/11 
March  the  conspirators  supped  at  the 
houses  of  some  of  their  chiefs,  where  there 
was  no  lack  of  strong  drinks  to  revive 
the  courage  of  any  whose  hearts  might 
be  failing  them.  Subsequently  they  all 
assembled  at  the  quarters  of  Lieutenant 
General  Talizin,  where  Pahlen  at  last 
appeared,  and  addressed  to  his  accom- 
plices a  few  energetic  words.  Then 
they  again  separated,  to  act  according  to 
the  plan  agreed  upon. 

"  General  Talizin  repaired  to  the  bar- 
racks of  the  Preobratzschenskoy  guards, 
and,  under  pretext  of  disturbances  in  the 
city,  ordered  one  of  Talbanow's  bat- 
talions to  take  arms.  The  battalion  moved 
silently  along  the  north  side  of  the 
Champ  de  Mars,  and  over  the  bridge 
opposite  the  hotel  Rivas,  into  the  sum- 
mer garden,  through  which  it  marched 
to  surround  the  palace  of  St  Michael. 
Here  there  was  an  instance  how  the 
most  trivial  circumstances  may  at  times 
influence  the  fate  of  empires.  The  old 
linden  trees  of  the  summer  garden  serve 
during  the  night  as  an  asylum  for  thou- 
sands of  crows.  On  the  approach  of 
troops  at  this  unusual  hour,  the  ill- 
omened  birds  roused  themselves  and 
filled  the  air  with  their  croakings.  The 
noise  was  so  great  that  the  officers,  who 
led  the  battalion,  were  in  great  uneasi- 
ness lest  it  should  awaken  the  emperor. 
Had  it  done  so,  and  he  had  taken  alarm, 
the  plot  might  have  completely  failed, 
and  the  crows  of  the  summer  garden 
would  have  been  as  historically  famous 
as  the  geese  of  the  Capitol.  Meanwhile 
Pahlen  had  completed  his  arrangements 
with  respect  to  the  avenues  to  the  palace 
on  the  side  of  the  Perspective,  marching 
thither  cavalry  detachments,  which  now 
united  themselves  with  the  battalion  of 
the  Preobratzschenskoy  guards.  He 
himself  did  not  enter  the  palace  until  all 
was  oxer.  The  other  conspirators  after- 
wards taxed  him  with  having  wilfully 
lingered,  with  the  intention  of  profiting 
by  the  plot  if  it  succeeded,  but  of  appear- 
ing as  Paul's  deliverer,  if  it  failed. 

"  The  palace  guard  that  day  consisted 
of  a  battalion  of  the  Ssemenowskoy 
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guard*,  which  furnished  the  main  guard, 
and  took  charge  of  the  exterior  portions 
of  the  building*  ;  whilst  the  care  of  the 
interior,  and  of  the  person  of  his  majesty, 
was  confided  to  a  detachment  of  the 
Preobrat/.schenskoy,  under  command  of 
that  Lieutenant  Marin  who  was  one  of 
the  conspirators.  When  Talbanow  had 
brought  hi*  battalion  within  eight  of  the 
palace,  he  addressed  his  men,  and  asked 
them  if  they  would  accompany  him  on  a 
dangerous  expedition,  which  he  under- 
took for  the  salvation  of  the  empire  and 
the  nation.  They  unhesitatingly  replied 
in  the  affirmative.  The  frozen  ditch  was 
then  crossed  upon  the  ice,  the  outpost 
sentries  of  the  Ssemenowskoy  battalion 
were  unresistingly  disarmed,  and  that 
detachment  of  the  conspirators  whose 
destination  was  the  emperor's  chamber, 
approached  his  apartments  by  a  small 
winding  staircase  leading  from  that 
farade  of  the  palace  which  overlooked 
what  is  termed  the  third  garden.  This 
"detachment  consisted  of  the  three 
brothers  Xoubow,  General  Benningsen, 
General  T.-ehitseherin,  and  of  a  number 
of  unknown  men,  such  as  Mans.urow, 
Tatarinow,  Yeschwel,  who,  in  the  course 
of  that  terrible  night,  made  themselves 
conspicuous  by  their  fury." 

Without  subjoining  Brenna's  plan, 
it  is  scarcely  possible,  except  by  a 
very  long  and  tedious  explanation 
of  the  locality,  to  follow  step  by  step 
all  the  movements  of  the  actors  in 
this  bloody  drama,  as  given  in  the 
Memoir.  This,  however,  is  scarcely 
essential  to  the  general  comprehen- 
sion of  what  occurred.  An  ante- 
chamber intervened  between  the 
head  of  the  stairs  and  the  emperor's 
bedroom.  There  had  been  a  door  of 
communication  between  the  latter 
chamber  and  the  empress's  apart- 
ments, but  Paul,  estranged  from  and 
suspicions  of  his  wife,  had  had  it 
walled  up,  and  had  even  put  Brenna 
nnder  arrest  for  having  delayed  the 
execution  of  his  order  to  that  efiect. 
Adjoining  the  inner  apartments  of 
the  emperor  (three  rooms,  of  which 
the  bed-chamber  was  the  centre  onej 
was  a  small  kitchen. 

"  For  several  mouths  past,"  says  a 
note  to  the  memoir, "  Paul  had  lived  in 
fear  of  poison,  and  he  had,  therefore, 
applied  to  a  merchant,  long  established 
in  St  Petersburg,  to  procure  him  a  good 
English  family  cook.  This  woman  was 
preparing  him  his  dinner  in  the  little 
kitchen  ;  she  was  terrified  by  the  noise 
the  conspirators  made,  escaped  in  the 
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confusion,  and  reached  the  house  of  IHT 
former  master  in  th«s  middle  of  the 
night,  alone  and  on  foot." 

There  is  something  very  striking 
to  thi!  imagination  in  the  idea  of 
this  woman  making  her  escape 
through  the  hedge  of  soldiers,  and 
across  the,  frozen  moat,  through  the 
cold  and  darkness  of  a  Russian 
winter  night,  and  startling  the  mer- 
chant's peaceful  family  with  intelli- 
gence that  armed  men  had  forced 
their  way  into  the  palace,  and  that 
there  were  sounds  of  strife  and  clash 
of  swords  in  the  innermost  recesses 
of  the  Czar's  apartments.  But  we 
remember  no  historical  episode  of 
the.  kind  that  more  abounds  in 
strange  and  dramatic  incidents.  The 
following  is  not  amongst  the  least 
interesting : — 

"  At  the  entrance  of  the  bed-room,  on 
the  very  threshold  of  the  door,  slept  a 
hussar  belonging  to  the  emperor's  house- 
hold. This  faithful  servant  opposed  the 
entrance  of  the  conspirators,  but  had  to 
yield  to  superior  force,  and  fled,  after  re- 
ceiving a  few  contusions,  to  summon 
help." 

This  hussar,  continues  a  note  to 
the  Memoir, 

'•  H:ul  been  attached  by  the  empress- 
mother  to  her  own  person.  When,  with 
his  head  all  bloody,  he  rushed  into  the 
hall  where  stood  Marin's  detachment  of 
the  Preobratzschenskoy  guards,  and 
called  for  help  to  rescue  the  emperor, 
the  detachment  had  already  been  alarmed 
by  a  stove-heater,  who  had  made  a  similar 
report,  but  whom  Marin  had  treated  as 
a  fool  and  drunkard,  and  had  sent  about 
his  bu.-iness.  On  this  confirmation  of  the 
alarm,  however,  the  excitement  of  the 
troops  became  strong  and  general,  and  a 
soldier  demanded,  in  the  name  of  all,  to 
be  led  to  the  emperor.  Marin  put  his 
pword's  point  to  the  man's  breast,  threat- 
ened him  with  instant  death  if  he  uttered 
another  word,  and  ordered  the  detachment 
to  stand  at  attention,  a  military  posture 
which  in  Russia  obliges  the  most  pro- 
found silence.  The  men  obeyed,  and 
remained  in  that  attitude  until  all  was 
over.  Then  they  were  informed  that 
Paul  had  gone  mad  and  was  deposed, 
and  with  one  voice  they  recognised  Alex- 
ander as  their  emperor.  This  anecdote 
strikingly  illustrates  Mariu's  rare  pre- 
sence of  mind,  and  the  extraordinary 
discipline  of  Russian  soldiers." 

We  revert  to  the  proceedings  of  the 
main  body  of  the  conspirators — 
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"  An  aide-de-camp  of  the  Emperor's," 
says  the  Memoir,  "  whose  name  we  do  not 
know,  served  as  guide  to  the  intruders, 
and  followed  them,  into  the  bed-room. 
Prince  Zoubow  and  General  Benningsen 
were  in  full  uniform,  with  hat  on  head 
and  sword  in  hand.  They  stood  before 
the  emperor's  bed,  and  said  to  him,  '  Sire, 
you  are  a  prisoner.'  The  emperor  sat  up, 
greatly  amazed,  and  asked  what  they 
wanted,  whereupon  they  repeated  their 
words,  and  declared  that  he  must  resign 
the  crown,  enjoining  him  at  the  same 
time  to  keep  himself  quiet.  Prince  Zou- 
bow and  the  aide-de-camp  went  to  the 
door  to  call  in  the  other  conspirators,  and 
Benningsen  was  a  while  alone  with  the 
emperor,  who  kept  silence,  and  alternately 
flushed  and  grew  pale  with  anger.  Ben- 
ningsen said  to  him, '  Sire,  your  life  is  at 
stake  ;  you  must  submit  to  sign  an  act  of 
resignation.'  At  that  moment,  several 
officers  pressed  into  the  room.  Benning- 
sen bade  them  keep  an  eye  upon  the  em- 
peror, and  turned  towards  the  door  to 
.shut  it.  Paul  profited  by  the  oppor- 
tunity, and  jumped  out  of  bed.  One  of 
the  officers  seized  him  by  the  throat ;  the 
emperor  broke  from  his  grasp,  sprang  be- 
hind a  great  fire-screen,  and  fell.  For 
the  last  time  Benningsen  called  out, 
'  Sire,  do  nothing  ;  -your  life  is  at  stake.' 
But  the  emperor  got  up  and  turned  to- 
wards a  table,  upon  which  he  had  several 
loaded  pistols. 

"  At  the  moment  when  the  mass  of  the 
conspirators  rushed  upon  him,  a  noise  was 
heard  at  the  door.  It  was  an  officer  with 
a  detachment,  who  came  to  take  Benning- 
sen's  orders,  and  received  directions  from 
him  to  guard  the  entrance.  Meanwhile 
the  emperor  was  thrown  upon  the  ground 
by  the  conspirators,  who  ventured  to  lay 
their  ruthless  hands  upon  their  sovereign. 
It  is  affirmed  positively  that  a  certain 
Yeschwel,  by  birth  a  Tartar,  was  the  first 
who  seized  the  monarch  in  his  regicide 
arms.  After  a  tolerably  powerful  resist- 
ance, Paul  was  thrown  down  and  strangled 
with  the  military  sash  of  an  officer  of  the 
Ssemenowskoy  guard,  named  Scariatin, 
which  had  been  originally  intended,  it  is 
said,  to  bind  the  emperor's  feet. 

"  During  the  brief  contest,  which  lasted 
barely  ten  minutes,  the  emperor  was 
heard  to  ask  what  they  wanted  of  him. 
An  officer  answered,  that '  they  ought  to 
have  settled  matters  with  him  long  be- 
fore.' Most  of  the  conspirators  were  in- 


toxicated with  wine.  It  seems  beyond  a 
doubt  that  the  master  of  the  horse, 
Nicholas  Zoubow,  strangled  the  emperor 
with  his  own  hands.  He  was  a  tall  man, 
with  rather  fine  features,  but  of  a  wild 
expression.  He  died  rather  young,  still 
holding  office  ;  and  it  must  be  assumed 
that  neither  the  Emperor  Alexander  nor 
the  Empress  Mother  ever  knew  what  an 
immediate  share  Count  Nicholas  had  in 
the  murder.  In  the  ambassador's  report, 
already  several  times  referred  to,  is  the 
following  : — -'  It  is  only  too  certain  that 
this  last  act  of  barbarity  was  committed 
by  a  person  (Nicholas  Zoubow)  who  on 
that  very  evening  had  supped  in  the  same 
room  with  the  emperor.'  " 

"  It  is  difficult,"  continues  the  Memoir, 
"  to  give  with  certainty  the  names  of  all 
the  murderers,  and  so  to  denounce  to  the 
execration  of  future  centuries  the  memory 
of  all  those  who  dipped  their  reckless 
hands  in  their  sovereign's  blood.  The 
number  of  the  conspirators  was  large  ; 
and  it  must  be  stated,  to  the  scandal  of 
the  times,  that  so  great  was  the  hatred  of 
Paul  and  the  inveteracy  of  his  foes,  that 
in  the  year  1801  a  host  of  officers  were  to 
be  found  who  boasted  of  having  taken 
part  in  the  murder,  without  their  having 
in  reality  had  anything  to  do  with  it.  The 
names  of  Nicholas  Zoubow  and  General 
Tschitscherin,  and  those  of  Mansurow, 
Tatarinow,  and  Yeschwelj  are  handed 
down  as  those  of  the  chief  actors  in  the 
tragedy.  It  may  be  positively  stated 
that  Count  Pahlen,  Prince  Zoubow, 
Count  Valerian  Zoubow,  and  Gene- 
rals Benningsen  and  Taliziu  had  no  per- 
sonal share  in  it  ;  and  perhaps  it  is  now 
due  to  the  memory  of  the  late  Count 
Valerian  Zoubow  (deceased  in  1804)  to 
say  that  his  tears  of  regret  at  the  tragical 
and  unexpected  issue  of  the  affair  were 
mingled  with  those  of  the  son  of  Paul  I. 

"  Shut  up  in  his  apartment,  Alexander 
awaited  the  result  of  the  undertaking. 
General  Uwarow  *  and  Colonel  Nicholas 
Borosdin  remained  with  him,  to  defend 
him  in  case  of  need,  and  to  share  with 
him  the  dangers  of  possible  failure.  Count 
Valerian  Zoubow  now  went  to  him,  and 
had  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  admission, 
He  found  him  dressed  in  uniform,  and 
lying  on  a  sofa,  and  informed  him  of  his 
father's  deposition,  of  the  commencement 
of  his  own  reign,  and,  finally,  of  Paul's 
death.  It  is  well  known  that  this  last 
news  plunged  him  into  the  most  terrible 


*  This  circumstance  was  told  to  the  author  by  Colonel  Nicholas  Borosdin  himself, 
then  imperial  aide-de-camp,  and  who  died  a  lieutenant-general.  It  is  somewhat 
contradictory  with  what  has  been  stated  above,  that  Uwarow  was  with  Pahlen  at 
the  head  of  a  battalion  of  the  guards.  The  two  statements  may  perhaps  be  recon- 
ciled by  assuming  that  Uwarow  left  Alexander  for  a  time. 
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despair. •  .  .  .  The  Empress  Mary  had 
heard*  noise  in  the  palace, and  had  been  in- 
formed that  a  movement  was  taking  place 
against  the  emperor,  her  husband.  She 
endeavoured  to  go  to  him,  but  sentries 
had  been  placed  in  all  the  avenues  lead- 
ing to  his  apartment<i,  with  orders  to  pre- 
rent  her  passage.  An  officer,  to  whom 
the  empress  applied,  sent  to  General  Hen- 
ningscn  for  further  orders.  Ilenningscn 
charged  him,  on  his  life,  not  to  let  her 
leave  her  apartment.  An  attempt  bhe 
made  in  another  direction  to  reach  the 
(I rand-dukes  Alexandefand  Constantino 
was  equally  fruitless. 

"  After  Alexander  had  been  recognised 
ns  emperor  by  the  acclamations  of  the 
Guards,  the  /oubows  and  General  Pahlcn 
left  the  palace,  to  repair  to  their  posts  in 
the  city.  Benningsen  remained  at  the 
palace  of  St  Michael,  in  charge  of  it  and 
of  the  imperial  family.  He  was  com- 
missioned (probably  by  the  Emperor  Alex- 
ander) to  go  to  the  empress,  and  to  beg  her 
to  tranquillize  herself.  When  he  ap- 
peared before  her,  she  asked  him  if  she 
was  yet  at  liberty.  The  general  replied 
in  the  negative,  locked  the  door,  and  put 
the  key  in  his  pocket.  Thereupon  the 
empress  commanded  him  to  open  it  again, 
nnd  to  give  orders  that  she  should  have 
free  passage  whithersoever  she  chose  to 
go.  He  answered  that  he  was  not  cm- 
powered  so  to  do,  and  added,  '  The  Em- 
peror Alexander — '  when  the  empress  in- 
terrupted him,  raised  her  hands  to  hea- 
ven, and  exclaimed,  '  Alexander  !  who 
has  made  him  emperor  {'  '  The  nation, 
madam  ;  the  Guards  have  proclaimed 
him.'  '  But  who  has  formed  the  con- 
spiracy ?'  '  All  classes  were  concerned 
in  it,  military,  civilians,  and  courtiers.' 
'  Let  me  go  to  the  Emperor  Alexander.' 
'  No,  madam  ;  I  am  forbidden  to  do  so. 
You  cannot  leave  these  apartments.' 
'  Ah  !  general,'  replied  the  empress,  '  I 
will  make  you  repent  this.'  She  continued 
to  insist  upon  going  to  her  sons,  until 
Ucnningsen  at  last  said,  '  1  will  agree  to 
it  on  two  conditions :  that  yon  will  not 
pause  upon  the  way,  and  that  you  will 
speak  to  nobody.'  '  I  promise  you  that,' 
answered  the  empress.  Benningsen  then 
placed  sentries,  with  strict  injunctions  to 
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let  no  one  approach  or  answer  her.  lu 
this  manner  she  reached  the  Emperor 
Alexander,  who  advanced  to  meet  and 
embrace  her,  and  with  whom  she  found 
a  number  of  the  chief  conspirators.  She 
did  not  see  her  husband  till  they  had 
dressed  him  in  his  uniform,  and  laid  him 
out  upon  a  camp-bed  in  the  room  in  which 
he  died.  A  glance  sufficed  to  remove  all 
doubt  as  to  the  manner  of  his  death,  and 
her  affliction  was  so  violent,  that  it  was 
only  by  force  she  could  be  removed  from 
the  apartment." 

We  might  mnltiply  extracts  from 
this  remarkable  Memoir  and  its  inte- 
resting notes,  but  other  sections  of 
M.  liiilau's  volume  have  claims  upon 
attention,  equally  novel  and  curious, 
although  perhaps  of  less  historical  im- 
portance. The  celebrated  Princess 
des  Ursins,  the  conspiracy  of  Cella- 
mare,  the  secret  diplomacy  of  Louis 
XV.  and  the  Chevalier  d'Eon,  occupy 
the  three  next  sections.  No.  VI. 
treats  of  Colonel  Agdolo,  a  Saxon 
officer,  who,  on  the  16th  September 
1776,  was  arrested  at  his  residence  in 
Dresden,  under  very  mysterious  and 
extraordinary  circumstances,  and  was 
sent  the  next  day  to  the  fortress  of 
the  Konigstein,  where  he  remained, 
with  the  exception  of  a  short  period 
passed  at  Pirna,  until  the  day  of  his 
death.  During  the  first  years  of  his 
captivity,  he  was  most  strictly  guard- 
ed. His  temporary  removal  to  Pirna 
was  for  his  health's  sake,  the  bleak 
air  of  the  mountain  fortress  having 
affected  his  chest.  The  orders  for  his 
arrest  and  imprisonment,  and  for 
whatever  concerned  him,  emanated 
directly  from  his  sovereign,  Frederick 
Augustus,  Elector  (afterwards  King) 
of  Saxony,  who  never  confided,  even 
to  his  most  trusted  ministers,  the 
reasons  of  Agdolo's  detention.  It 
has  been  said — but  M.  Biilan  declares 
himself  unable  to  trace  the  origin  of 
the  tradition — that  papers  containing 
an  explanation  of  this  mysterious 


*  In  the  diplomatic  report  already  mentioned,  it  is  said  that  "  the  two  brothers 
(Alexander  and  Constantine)  were  together,  and,  as  may  easily  be  supposed,  were 
horror-struck  and  deeply  affected.  But  the  new  sovereign,  who  saw  the  necessity  of 
complying  with  what  was  demanded  of  him,  and  to  whom  they  had  naturally  said 
nothing  of  the  violent  means  that  had  terminated  the  emperor's  life,  was  at  last  in- 
duced to  sanction  a  proclamation,  which  declared  the  emperor  to  have  died  of 
apoplexy  in  the  night.  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  24th  March  this  news  was 
announced,  with  beat  of  drum,  in  the  streets  of  St  Petersburg  ;  and  in  the  course  of 
the  forenoon,  Alexander,  who  had  gone  over  to  the  winter  palace,  received  the  oath 
of  allegiance  of  the  senate,  nobility,  garrison,  &c." — BULAV,  p.  117-88. 
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affair  were  kept  in  a  cabinet,  in  the 
King  of  Saxony's  own  room,  and  were 
destroyed  after  his  death.     The  whole 
affair  attracted  great  attention  at  the 
time,  and  for  some  years  afterwards, 
and  various  writers  attempted  to  ex- 
plain it ;  amongst  others  Mirabcau, 
who,   in  his  work  De  la  Monarchis 
Prussienne,  repeated  the  current  and 
popular  version  of  the-  story.     This 
was,  that  Agdolo  had  served  as  in- 
strument to  the  Dowager-electress  in 
an  intrigue  having  for  object  her  son's 
dethronement.     Upon  this  were  em- 
broidered a  variety  of  additional  and 
unfounded   particulars,  in  which  the 
Pope,  Frederick  of  Prussia,  and  other 
personages   of  mark,  were  made  to 
play  a  part.     It  was,  however,  evi- 
dent that,  besides   the  Elector   and 
Agdolo    himself,    the     chief    person 
mixed  up    in    the    matter   was    the 
widowed  Electress.     Professor  Biilau, 
in  the  course  of  his  researches  into 
Saxon  history,  has  done  his  utmost 
to  clear  up  the  affair,  and  has  been 
assisted  by  communications  from  well- 
informed  sources.     He  has  gone  some 
way  towards  proving  that  it  did  not 
hinge  on  a  political  conspiracy,  and 
has  altogether  thrown  a  good  deal  of 
light  upon  the  subject ;  but  he  admits 
that  he  has  been  unable  completely  to 
clear  it  up — that  the  fin  mot  of  the 
enigma  is  yet  wanting,  and  that  the 
story  of  Agdolo  must  still  be  classed 
as  a  GeJidme  GescJucltte.     Notwith- 
standing this,  and  although  the  reader 
is  disappointed  at  the  absence  of  a 
final   and  satisfactory  elucidation  of 
the  conflicting  circumstances  of  the 
affair,   the   chapter  is   amongst    the 
most  interesting  in  this  volume — curi- 
ously  illustrating  the  manners   and 
morals  of   the   Saxon    court   eighty 
years  since.     Agdolo,  who,  although 
a    Saxon    subject    and    of    German 
parentage,  held   an  Italian   marqui- 
sate,  served  in  the  cavalry  during  the 
Seven  Years'  War,  and,  having  been 
wounded,  went  to  get  cured  at  Dres- 
den.    During  his  stay  in  that  city — 

"  There  appeared  an  anonymous  lam- 
poon against  the  most  illustrious  ladies 
of  the  court  and  city.  It  affords  a  notion 
of  the  sort  of  reputation  Agdolo  enjoyed, 
that  suspicion  of  its  authorship  fell  upon 
him.  In  the  lampoon,  the  Countess 
Amelia  Louisa  Rutowska  was  particu- 
larly ill-treated.  She  was  60  persuaded 


he  had  written  it,  that  she  is  said  to  have 
declared,  if  Agdolo  presented  himself 
before  her,  she  would  have  him  thrown, 
down  stairs  by  her  servants.  This  was 
repeated  to  Agdolo.  '  She  shall  pay 
dearly  for  that,'  was  his  remark.  And 
pay  for  it  she  did  ;  for,  after  her  hus- 
band's death,  she  gave  Agdolo  her  hand, 
although  the  marriage  was  kept  private, 
probably  because  she  would  not  give  up 
her  rank  at  court.  The  ceremony  took 
place,  however,  in  the  Electress-dowager's 
chapel,  and  with  her  sanction." 

Agdolo  proved  but  a  faithless  hus- 
band. He  was  notorious  for  his  in- 
trigues. Possessed  of  ready  wit  and 
great  assurance,  he  pushed  his  way 
into  the  highest  circles,  and  was  an 
adept  in  that  sort  of  smooth  but  dan- 
gerous scandal  which  was  the  bane  of 
the  society  of  the  time.  During  the 
carnival  of  1776,  he  was  reported  to  bo 
one  of  a  cabal  whose  object  was  tho 
downfall  of  the  cabinet  ministers, 
Von  Ende  and  Count  Sacken.  Ag- 
dolo, who  had  many  reasons  for 
desiring  the  good  opinion  of  those 
statesmen,  sought  out  the  author  of 
the  rumour,  and  having,  as  he 
thought,  detected  him  in  Count 
Joseph  Bolza,  (whose  father  was  a 
Milanese  Jew,)  took  up  the  matter 
very  fiercely,  talking  of  nothing  less 
than  of  batooning  his  slanderer,  or 
cutting  off  his  ears.  Bolza  declared 
his  innocence,  and  the  matter  was 
made  up— partly  by  the  intervention 
of  Count  Sacken.  These  circum- 
stances have  no  bearing  on  the  catas- 
trophe of  Agdolo's  fate,  but  serve  to 
show  the  character  of  the  man,  and 
justify  the  presumption  that  he  was 
not  in  very  good  odour  with  the 
Elector  and  the  more  discreet  mem- 
bers of  his  court  and  council.  This 
premised,  we  come  to  the  events  that 
immediately  preceded,  and  in  some 
way  (which  has  never  with  certainty 
been  explained)  led  to  the  arrest  and 
long  captivity  of  Agdolo. 

The  Electress- dowager,  although 
richly  provided  for  by  her  husband's 
•will  and  her  son's  generosity,  con- 
trived, by  her  sumptuous  habits, 
patronage  of  art,  and  general  libe- 
rality, to  get  into  pecuniary  embar- 
rassments. Her  wish  to  increase  her 
income,  already  very  considerable,  led 
her  into  speculations,  which  proved 
unfortunate;  and  these,  combined  with 
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extravagant  living,  not  only  cost  her 
a  hulf  million  of  dollars,  paid  to  her 
in  hard  cash  on  her  husbind's  death, 
but  also  compelled  her  to  pawn  her 
very  valuable  diamonds.     Anxious  to 
release  the  jewels,  which  were  in  the 
hands  of  a  Roman  money-lender,  and 
harassed  by  her  creditors,  whom  her 
son  refused  to  satisfy,  she,  employed 
Agdolo  in  a  negotiation  which  he  con- 
ducted with   zeal,  and  brought  to  a 
successful  issue.    By  an  arrangement, 
concluded   during  her   absence   from 
Dresden,  it  was  stipulated  that  she 
should   renounce,    in   favour   of    the 
Elector,   her    reversionary   claim   on 
the  allodial  heritage  of  the  electoral 
house  of  Bavaria,  of  which  the  direct 
male  line  was  on  the  point  of  extinc- 
tion.*    The  amount  of  compensation 
for  this  renunciation  was  to  be  matter 
of  subsequent    arbitration  ;    but,   on 
her  adhesion  to  the  transaction,  her 
son  was   at   once   to   advance   eight 
hundred  thousand  dollars  for  the  re- 
lease of  her  diamonds  and  the  pay- 
ment of  her  debts,  in  consideration  of 
which  the  diamonds  were  to  become 
his  property.     Agdolo  displayed  ex- 
traordinary activity  in  the  affair  :  the 
money  was  paid  down,  Count  Sacken 
and  Baron  Ende  received  each  a  dia- 
mond   snuff-box,    and     Ferber,    the 
privy-councillor,   a  gold  one,  full  of 
louisd'ors,  from  the  dowager  —  well- 
pleased  to  be  released  from  her  diffi- 
culties —  and    the    transaction    was 
apparently  concluded  to  the  satisfac- 
tion of  all  parties,  and  in  perfect  good 
faith.     But  the  mysterious  part  of  the 
business  was  yet  to  come.     We  will 
give  it  in  Professor  Biilan's  words  : — 
"In  the  first  days  of  September  177fi, 
the  Electress-dowager  (then  at  Munich, 
where  her  married  daughter,  the  Duchess 
of  Zweibrucken,  resided)  is  said  to  have 
written  to   the    Elector   of  Saxony,  re- 
questing him  to  send  her  a  trusty  person 
to  take  charge  of  the   diamonds,  which 
she     had    received    back     from    Home. 
Whether  at  her  request  or  not,  however, 
the  Elector  sent  Privy-councillor  Baron 


/ehmen  to  Munich.     The   following  ac- 
count in  given  of  this  mission.      On  the 
very   imtant  of  his    arrival    in    Munich, 
/oilmen  waited  upon  the   Kit-dress,  who 
received  him   in  a  very  friendly  manner, 
and   ~.iid  to  him,  that  he  doubtless  wa* 
anxious  to  get  speedily  back  to  Dresden, 
and  would  therefore   like  to  arrange  his 
business    at    once   with    her    secretary, 
Hewald.     She  rang  the  bell.    One  of  her 
women  entered   and    received   orders   to 
call    liuwald   immediately.     The  woman 
smiled  ;  and.  on  being  asked  the  reason 
l>y  the   Electress,  she   replied,  that   her 
Highness   probably  forgot  that    Hewald 
had  been  for  some   days  absent.     '  That 
is  true,'  replied  the   Electress  ;  '  I  quite 
forgot  he  had  leave  of  absence  ;  but,  as 
it  is  so,  you  must  go  to  his  apartments, 
and,  if  the  door  is  locked,  break  it  open.' 
/ehmen  instantly   executed    the   order ; 
but     the     diamonds     had     disappeared. 
Thereupon  the  Electress  fell  into  a  vio- 
lent   passion    with    Hewald,   whom    she 
designated  as  the  thief,    and   also   with 
Agdolo,  as   being  assuredly  mixed  up  in 
the   affair.       /ehmen    was   instantly    to 
hurry  back  to  Dresden  and  prevail  upon 
the  Elector  to  have  Agdolo  arrested,  and 
to  send  her  the  papers  that   should  be 
found  in  his  po:-session,  so  that  the  whole 
affair  might  be  cleared  up.     From  this  it 
seems  evident  the  Electress  had  not  to 
fear  that  Agdolo  would  say  any  thing  to 
compromise  her.     On  the  7th  September, 
/ehnien  got  back  to  Dresden,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  Elector  arrived  there  from 
1'illnit/,  for  a  day's  stay.     By  his  orders, 
Agdolo,  without  being   immediately  ar- 
rested, was  informed  of  the  affair,  with 
respect  to  which  he  sent  to  the  Elector, 
on  the  loth,  a  letter  intended  as  his  vin- 
dication.      It    is    stated    that    Zehmen 
urgently  dissuaded  him  from  sending  this 
paper — which   Zchmen    must   therefore 
have  read — and  only  at  Agdolo's  repeated 
and  pressing  instance  did  he  at  last  con- 
sent to  hand  it  to  the  Elector.     On  the 
15th,  the  Elector  was  again  in  Dresden  ; 
but,  in   the  evening,  after  receiving  the 
document,  he  returned  to  Pillnitz.     The 
next   evening,  at   seven  o'clock,  Privy- 
councillor    Baron   Zehmen   and    Major- 
general  and  aide-de-camp  Von  Schiebell 
were  sent  from  Pillnitz  to  Dresden,  with 
orders  to  arrest  Agdolo,  to  seize  and  seal 


The  claims  of  the  Electress  were  subsequently  estimated  at  forty-seven  millions 
of  dollars.  They  in  part  gave  rise,  in  1778,  (on  the  death  of  her  brother,  Maxi- 
milian Joseph,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  the  last  male  of  his  line,)  to  the  short  war 
between  Austria  on  the  one  hand,  and  Prussia  and  Saxony  on  the  other,  known  as 
the  Bavarian  war  of  succession,  but  which,  by  the  Saxons  and  others  engaged  in  it, 
was  nicknamed  the  potato  war  (kartoffcl  kritr;)  or  the  Bavarian  lawsuit,  out  of  con- 
tempt for  its  trivial  character.  It  consisted  entirely  of  skirmishes*,  marches,  and 
countermarches,  did  not  include  a  single  general  action,  and  was  quickly  terminated 
by  the  intervention  of  France  and  Russia. 
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up  all  his  papers,  and  to  bring  them  to 
the  Elector  so  soon  as  the  prisoner  was 
in  safe  custody." 

Agdolo  was  one  of  a  card-party  at 
Councillor  Ferbcr's,  when  he  received 
a  message  from  Zehmen,  desiring  to 
speak  to  him.  On  reaching  Zehmen's 
house,  he  was  at  once  informed  of  his 
arrest,  given  in  charge  to  the  town- 
major,  and  escorted  to  his  own  dwell- 
ing, which  was  already  occupied  by  an 
officer  and  eight  soldiers.  The  two 
commissioners  sealed  up  his  papers, 
and  took  them  to  Pillnitz ;  and  al- 
though it  was  nearly  midnight  when 
they  arrived  there,  the  Elector  received 
them  in  person.  Professor  Bu'lau 
speculates  as  to  the  contents  of  these 
papers,  and  of  the  memorial  previously 
addressed  to  the  Elector,  and  supposes 
the  probability  of  their  containing 
matter  personally  offensive  to  that 
prince,  whose  refusal  to  satisfy  the 
unreasonable  expectations  of  the 
Dowager's  coterie,  was  possibly  treated 
as  stingy  and  unfilial,  and  made  the 
subject  of  insolent  comments.  Or, 
they  may  have  thrown  light  on  Ag- 
dolo's  share  in  the  disorder  and  ex- 
travagance prevailingin  the  Electress's 
household,  or  may  have  contained 
advice  how  to  extract  more  money 
from  her  son. 

"  Whether  the  diamonds,"  says  the 
Professor,  "  or  the  sum  intended  for  their 
redemption,  were  purloined  by  Hewald, 
(whom  the  chief  authority  for  this  memoir 
holds  to  have  been  unconcerned  in  the  busi- 
ness,) by  Agdolo,  or  by  some  other  agent 
of  the  Electress  —  whether,  perchance, 
Agdolo  wished  to  keep  back  the  money 
for  the  projected  emigration  of  his  patron- 
ess to  Italy — what,  in  short  became  of  the 
jewels  or  the  gold,  we  know  not.  But  on 
the  following  day,  (the  1 7th,)  at  ten  in  the 
evening,  Agdolo,  strongly  escorted,  was 
sent  to  the  Kb'nigstein.  A  few  days  later, 
Zehmen  and  Schiebell  arrived  there,  with 
a  commission  to  the  prisoner,  which, 
however,  consisted  only  in  the  delivery 
to  him  of  a  sealed  letter  from  the  Elector, 
and  in  the  receipt  of  a  sealed  reply  from 
Agdolo." 

The  Electress-mothcr  remained  at 
Munich.  Her  expected  arrival  at 
Dresden  was  repeatedly  announced, 
and  as  often  deferred,  until  none  be- 
lieved she  Avould  come.  At  last  she 
did  arrive — on  the  21st  December, 
more  than  three  months  after  Agdolo's 
arrest.  It  was  said  that  her  son's 
threats  to  withhold  her  jointure,  and 


his  assurances  that  she  had  nothing  to 
apprehend  at  Dresden,  were  required 
to  induce  her  to  visit  that  capital. 
Countess  Rutowska,  who  was  certainly 
likely  to  represent  her  husband  as  a 
victim,  declared  that  she  herself  had 
read  a  letter  addressed  to  Agdolo  by 
the  Electress,  in  which  that  princess 
said,  "she  hoped  her  house  in  Padua 
would  soon  be  ready,  and  then  she 
would  bid  adieu  for  ever  to  Saxonyr 
which  she  detested,  and  to  her  sou, 
whom  she  did  not  love." 

Hewald  was  arrested  at  Frankfort- 
on-the-Maine,  and  sent  to  the  Kb'nig- 
stein. His  wife  also  was  imprisoned 
for  some  weeks,  and  was  allowed  to 
speak  to  no  one,  but  was  then  released. 
Professor  Biilau  has  been  unable  to 
find  any  account  of  her  husband's  fate, 
nor  docs  his  arrest  appear  to  have 
drawn  attention  at  the  time. 

It  has  already  been  mentioned  that 
the  Elector  kept  his  reasons  for  Ag- 
dolo's imprisonment  a  secret,  even 
from  his  principal  ministers.  Von 
Ende  did  not  allow  this  reserve  or 
mistrust  greatly  to  affect  him,  but 
Sacken  was  much  annoyed,  and  lost 
no  opportunity  of  expressing  his 
vexation.  At  his  own  table,  in  pre- 
sence of  twenty-four  guests,  he  is  said 
to  have  declared  that  Agdolo  was  his 
friend,  and  that  he  should  always  so 
consider  him.  He  ventured  remon- 
stances  in  the  highest  quarter,  and 
the  Elector  was  said  to  have  promised 
him  an  explanation  ;  but  this  never 
came.  Then  he  attacked  members  of 
the  privy-council,  endeavouring  to 
interest  them  in  the  matter,  but  with- 
out success :  one  of  them,  Von  Wurmb, 
telling  him  there  was  nothing  irregular 
in  the  proceeding — that  Agdolo,  as  a 
military  man,  was  not  subject  to  civil 
authorities — and  that,  as  the  cabinet 
ministers  had  often  decided  on  matters 
without  consulting  the  privy-council, 
so  it  appeared  perfectly  fair  that  the 
Elector  should,  for  once,  come  to  a 
decision  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
cabinet. 

"  Before  Agdolo,  after  his  brief  abode 
at  Pirna,  was  again  conducted  to  the 
Kb'nigstein,  the  Elector  is  understood  to 
have  submitted  the  whole  affair  (with- 
holding the  name  and  under  the  strictest 
injunctions  to  secrecy)  to  a  foreign  legal 
authority.  We  have  reason  to  believe 
that  Putter  of  Gottingen  was  the  referee. 
The  opinion  given  was,  that  the  prisoner 
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had  merited  death.  Only  after  thia  %vaa 
Agdolo  brought  to  the  fortress  for  per- 
petual imprisonment,  (-_'l>i  April  1777,) 
\%  lul.-t  the  Elector  declared  tliat  he  could 
answer  to  hid  conscience  for  this  puni.sh- 
luent.  At  Kbnigstein  lie  wan  treated, 
however,  with  indulgence  ;  and  before  In- 
death,  which  did  nut  occur  for  twenty- 
three  years,  (27th  August,  1800,)  he  dis- 
tinctly declared  himself  grateful  to  the 
Elector." 

The  complications  and  contradic- 
tions of  this  strange  affair  give  it  a 
very  strong  interest,  and  peculiarly 
recommend  it  to  the  notice  of  the 
historical  romance-writer,  for  whose 
purpose  it  is  further  adapted  by  several 
minor  marvels  and  coincidences,  to 
which  we  have  not  referred  in  our 
condensation  of  Professor  liiilau's 
narrative.  For  instance,  the  Huron 
Zehmen,  who  was  sent  to  Munich  to 
the  Electrcss,  and  who  afterwards  was 
deputed  to  arrest  Agdolo,  had  re- 
ceived his  appointment  as  privy-coun- 
cillor at  the  same  time  that  Agdolo 
got  his  as  lieutenant-colonel,  and,  it 
would  appear,  had  been  on  terms  of 
intimacy  or  friendship  with  the  man 
to  whose  punishment  he  was  after- 
wards compelled  to  be  instrumental. 
His  fellow-commissioner  in  the  affair, 
(iencral  von  Scliiebell,  had  command- 
ed, as  colonel,  the  regiment  in  which 
Agdolo  served  during  the  Seven  Years' 
War.  Such  coincidences,  when  in- 
vented by  the  noveli.M,  are  often  set 
down  as  strained  and  unnatural. 

The  story  of  Agdolo  is  followed  by 
scenes  in  Saxony  in  the  year  17(JO, 
when  the  peasantry,  whose  condition 
was  but  one  degree  removed  from 
.serfdom,  and  who  were  often  griev- 
ously oppressed  and  ill-treated,  gave 
car  to  the  echoes  of  French  revolution, 
.and  made  some  feeble,  ill-directed, 
and  speedily-suppressed  attempts  at 
revolt.  The  chapter  is  characteristic 
and  interesting.  Still  more  curious, 
.perhaps,  is  a  sort  of  postscript  to  it, 
telling  of  a  disturbance  occasioned  by 
the  oppressive  German  game-laws  on 
the  manor  of  llohenstein,  in  the  dis- 
trict known  as  Saxon  Switzerland. 
This  also  was  in  1790.  A  peasant 
1i.nl  fenced  round  a  field,  to  protect  it 
from  the  game.  To  do  this  he  had  aper- 
fectright;  butthe  law  said  that  the  fence 
must  not  be  of  pointed  stakes,  or  that, 
if  it  were,  it  must  be  of  a  stipulated 
height.  The  object  of  these  singular 


regulations  was  to  deter  the  game 
from  leaping,  or  to  allow  them  to  leap 
without  risk  of  impaling  themselves. 
Perhaps  the  peasant  had  not  con- 
formed to  these  rules,  perhaps  he  had 
some  private  foe— but  the  fact  was, 
that  one  morning  he  found  his  fence 
torn  up  and  his  Held  ravaged  by  the 
game.  He  laid  the  blame  on  the 
foresters,  and  so  excited  his  neigh- 
bours by  the  bitterness  of  his  com- 
plaints, that  the  inhabitantsof  fourteen 
villages  on  the  manor  of  llohenstein 
combined  to  drive,  in  one  day,  all  the 
game  from  their  fields.  From  every 
house  a  man  was  deputed,  and,  in 
spite  of  the  exhortations  of  the 
authorities  and  forest- officers,  the 
thing  was  done  as  planned.  Several 
foresters  were  ill-treated.  The  con- 
spirators did  not  kill  the  game,  but 
merely  expelled  it  from  their  laud. 
Those  into  whose  fields  it  was  driven, 
naturally  thought  themselves  justified 
in  driving  it  away  in  their  turn  ;  and 
so  the  contagion  spread  from  one 
district  to  another,  until  at  last  ex- 
termination began  to  be  substituted 
for  expulsion.  The  affair  made  a 
great  sensation.  Many  persons  were 
for  the  complete  destruction  of  the 
game  ;  others  demanded  strict  observ- 
ance of  the  game-laws,  and  the  punish- 
ment of  all  who  should  infringe  them. 
The  Elector  of  Saxony  had  the  com- 
plaints of  the  peasants  investigated  ; 
and  finding  that,  although  much  ex- 
aggerated, they  were  not  entirely 
unfounded,  he  immediately  ordered 
great  hunting-parties  and  battues, 
where  all  game  was  to  be  indiscrimi- 
nately shot  down.  These  took  place 
long  before  the  usual  commencement 
of  the  hunting  season,  and  the  country 
people  were  summoned  to  assist,  which 
they  did  with  great  zeal.  The  foresters 
were  strictly  enjoined  to  give  no  cause 
for  complaint.  Nevertheless,  as  there 
was  at  first  some  quarrelling  between 
them  and  the  peasantry,  a  detachment 
of  cavalry  subsequently  accompanied 
every  hunting-party.  Not  nearly  so 
much  game  was  found  as  had  been 
expected.  The  Elector  pardoned  past 
transgressions  of  the  game-laws,  and 
no  one  was  punished. 

To  English  readers  the  sections  of 
Professor  Bulau's  volume,  illustra- 
tive of  the  manners,  customs,  and 
history  of  Germany,  will  probably  be 
the  most  novel  and  interesting.  These 
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are  seven  or  eight  in  number,  chiefly  lieutenant  officiated  as  captain, 
referring  to  the  eighteenth  century. 
In  some  of  them  the  Professor,  a  most 
indefatigable  bookworm  and  conscien- 
tious investigator  of  dates,  deals 
rather  too  largely  in  details  of  persons 
who  enjoyed,  perhaps,  some  celebrity 
in  their  generation,  and  whose  names 
may  still  be  possibly  found  in  German 
biographical  dictionaries,  but  who  are 
forgotten  by  the  world,  and  scarce 
worth  rescuing  from  oblivion.  Even 
in  the  least  interesting  of  Mr  Biilau's 
chapters,  however,  we  stumble  upon 
curious  bits.  In  his  rather  dry  ac- 
count of  a  certain  Karl  Gottlob  von 
Niissler,  which  he  styles  "  a  contri- 
bution to  the  history  of  German 
court  and  official  life  and  manners," 
we  meet  with  an  example  of  this  kind, 
fussier,  a  restless  adventurer,  who  ran 
away  from  his  family  when  only  ten 
or  twelve  years  old,  and  whose  life 
was  a  tissue  of  strange  changes  and 
chances,  became,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
five,  a  member  of  the  court  of  a  petty 
German  princess,  the  widowed  D  uchess 
von  Sachsen  Weissenfels  Dalime. 
The  composition  of  this  miniature 
court  was  rather  curious.  "It  included 
the  Duchess's  companion,  a  certain 
Countess  of  liiudsmaul,  (literally  Ox- 
jaw  ;)  her  steward  or  governor  of  the 
palace  ;  a  gentleman  of  the  bedcham- 
ber; two  ladies  in  waiting;  two  cour- 
tiers, of  whom  Niissler  was  one ;  a 
chaplain  ;  and  a  female  court-jester, 
Katherine-Lisa.  This  last,  says  Pro- 
fessor Biilau — who  further  favours  us 
with  the  names  of  all  the  persons 
above  enumerated — appears  to  have 
been  the  most  influential  member  of 
the  Duchess's  establishment.  Besides 
his  ornamental  duties  as  a  courtier, 
Niissler,  who  had  studied  law  at  Jena 
and  Wittenberg,  advised  and  assisted 
the  Duchess  in  her  lawsuits. 

"  One  of  these  was  with  Lieutenant- 
Colonel  Flemming,  the  author  of  two 
books,  The  Soldier  and  The  Hunter, 
and  who  was  a  very  odd  fish.  Of  his 
five  servants,  one  played  a  bagpipe  made 
in  the  likeness  of  a  wolf  with  glass  eyes, 
the  other  four  played  violins  and  French 
horns.  With  the  band  thus  composed  he 
gave  the  Duchess  concerts,  and  furnished 
music  for  the  court  to  dance  to.  He  had 
his  thirty  peasants  armed  and  uniformed, 
had  daily  parades,  and  posted  sentries. 
In  his  outhouse  stood  ten  cannon  ;  he  had 
also  thirty  blunderbusses,  a  hundred 
muskets,  and  some  drums.  A  retired 
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to  pass  that  one  of  the  Duchess's  huntsmen 
shot  a  deer  in  a  certain  thicket,  which 
Flemming  asserted  to  belong  to  him,  and 
demanded  delivery  of  the  deer  and  pun- 
ishment of  the  huntsman.  The  Duchess 
maintained  the  contrary,  and,  to  prove 
her  right  of  possession,  ordered  several 
trees  to  be  felled  in  the  thicket,  and 
brought  to  her  chateau.  Thereupon 
Flemming  marched  forth  with  his  troops 
and  with  two  guns,  occupied  all  the 
avenues,  and  declared  her  bailiff,  Schulz, 
his  prisoner.  At  first  the  bailiff  took  it 
all  for  a  joke,  but  was  soon  undeceived, 
and  surly  enough,  when  Flemmiug  had 
him  put  in  irons,  taken  to  the  guard- 
room, tried  by  court-martial,  and  con- 
demned to  ride  the  wooden  horse  three 
days  running— a  sentence  which  was  duly 
carried  out." 

The  Duchess  took  legal  proceedings, 
and  Flemmiug  was  bound  over  to 
keep  the  peace,  under  penalty  of  fifty 
golden  marks  ;  but  this  did  not  con- 
tent her  Serenity,  who  carried  her 
complaints  to  Dresden.  Presently 
Field- marshal  von  Flemming  came 
through  on  his  way  to  Poland,  called 
at  his  eccentric  cousin's,  had  the  army 
of  thirty  men  paraded,  drafted  six 
into  his  own  regiment,  forbade  the 
others  to  play  at  soldiers  any  longer, 
took  away  the  guns,  reprimanded  the 
lieutenant,  and  sent  word  to  the 
Duchess,  who  had  sent  Niissler  to 
compliment  him,  that  he  had  given 
her  all  satisfaction,  and  that  he  trusted 
she  would  forgive  his  kinsman.  The 
vindictive  lady,  however,  refused  to 
do  this,  until  at  last,  Flemming  hav- 
ing made  amends  to  the  bailiff  for  his 
ride  on  the  acorn-foaled  colt,  and 
Niissler  having  interceded  for  him,  he 
obtained  audience  of  her,  in  presence 
of  a  number  of  the  neighbouring 
nobles,  and  made  humble  apology. 
"  Your  Serenity  will  forgive  the  mad 
Flemming,"  he  said  :  "  he  will  do  the 
like  no  more."  Whereto  she  replied — 
"  Ay,  mad  indeed  ;  but  all  is  for- 
given, the  field  -  marshal  has  made 
things  right  again."  And  Kathcrine- 
Lisa  having  been  presented  with  a 
fat  sheep,  as  a  peace-offering,  matters 
were  finally  made  up. 

The  Field-marshal  Flemming  here 
referred  to,  was  the  minister  of 
Augustus  II.,  Elector  of  Saxony  and 
King  of  Poland,  and  is  introduced  in 
another  chapter  of  M.  Biilau's  work, 
relating  to  the  Countess  Cosel— one 
of  several  chapters  illustrating  the 
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superstitions  of  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, at  whose  commencement  that 
celebrate'* I  beauty  flourished.  l>augh- 
ter  of  ft  llolstcin  nobleman,  she  mar- 
ried, at  the  age  of  nineteen,  a  Count 
Adulphus  von  lloym,  who,  as  the 
tale  goes,  at  first  kept  her  secludrd 
on  his  estates,  and  resolved  not  to 
expose  her  to  the  snares  and  tempta- 
tions of  the  Klector's  dissipated  court. 
He  could  not,  however,  abstain  from 
boasting  of  her  beauty  and  amiable 
qualities;  and  Prince  Kgon  of  Furs- 
tenberg  managed  to  entire  him  into  a 
bet,  which  could  be  decided  only  by 
the  presence  of  the  Countess  at  court. 
She  made  her  appearance  there — Fiirs- 
tenberg  paid  his  thousand  ducats  ;  but 
lloym  lost  his  wife,  who  forthwith 
became  the  object  of  the  most  urgent 
solicitations  on  the  part  of  the  Klector 
and  King.  Augustus  failed  to  touch 
her  heart,  but  he  appealed  more  suc- 
cessfully to  her  ambitiou.  The  con- 
ditions on  which  she  became  his  mis- 
tress were  exorbitant.  He  settled  on 
her  a  pension  of  a  hundred  thousand 
dollars,  obtained  her  divorce  from 
her  husband,  and  bound  himself  by  an 
autograph  document  to  marry  her  in 
the  event  of  the  Queen's  decease.  A 
palace  was  built  for  her — she  received 
the  title  of  the  Countess  of  Cosel,  and 
ruled  the  King  with  an  authority  such 
as  none  of  his  previous  or  subsequent 
mistresses  ever  attained  to.  Hut  al- 
though she  seemed  to  have  fettered 
the  fancy  of  the  inconstant  monarch, 
she  fell  a  sacrifice  to  political  ami 
court  intrigues,  chiefly  instigated  by 
the  cabinet  ministers,  Flemming  and 
Vitzthum.  The  consequence  of  these 
manu'iivres  (which  are  linked,  as 
narrated  by  Professor  liiilaii,  with 
many  vicissitudes  and  striking  inci- 
dents) was  her  disgrace  and  ultimate 
imprisonment  in  the  castle  of  Stolpen, 
where  she  passed  the  latter  half  of 
her  life,  first  as  a  captive,  and  after- 
wards of  her  own  free  will.  Here  she 
had  handsome  apartments  in  a  tower, 
which  still  bears  her  name,  and  her 
income  was  also  suitable  and  suffi- 
cient. At  first  she  was  furious 
against  her  royal  lover  ;  then  her 
heart  softened  towards  him,  and  she 
made  efforts,  innumerable  but  fruit- 
less, to  bring  about  a  reconciliation. 
Then  she  seemed  to  fall  in  love  with 
her  solitude,  abjured  the  world,  and 
addicted  herself  to  alchymy  and  other 
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mysterious  sciences.  She  is  said,  by 
some  writers,  to  have  become  a  con- 
vert to  Judaism  ;  but  M.  llnlau  dis- 
credits this,  whilst  admitting  and 
proving,  by  a  curious  extract  from  a 
recently  -  published  work,  that  she 
busied  herself  with  .Icwi.»h  theology. 
After  the  King's  death,. she  was  offered 
her  liberty,  but  refused  it,  and  ex- 
pressed her  wish  to  l>e  buried  near  the 
tower  she  had  for  sixteen  years  in- 
habited. She  appears,  however,  to 
have  made  occasional  journeys,  some 
of  which  were  connected  with  mys- 
teriously -  conducted  researches  in 
rabbinical  literature.  For  many  years 
after  her  death,  which  occurred  on 
the  31st  March  17<»1,  strange  stories 
were,  current  at  Stolpen  of  her  odd 
ways,  and  of  the  treasures  she  was 
said  to  have  buried  in  the  subterranean 
passages  of  the  now  ruinous  fortress. 

Chapter  xxn. — Tales  of  Ajifiari- 
tions  <it  tlit  Electoral  Court  of  Treves — 
contains  several  capital  (Jennan  ghost- 
stories,  some  of  which  Professor  Hulan 
endeavours  to  explain  by  natural 
causes,  whilst  others  he  leaves  for  the 
reader  to  marvel  ami  shudder  at. 

"  S )  lately  as  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, ''  he  says,  "  the  residence  of 
Ehrenbreitatein  was  repeatedly  said  to  be 
visited  l>y  apparitions.  Often,  for  ex- 
ample, when  the  Klector  and  Bishop, 
John  Philip,  engrossed  with  his  breviary, 
paced  the  apartments  late  of  an  evening, 
and  at  last  reached  the  outer  ante- 
chamber, the  guardsman  on  sentry  saw, 
through  the  glass-door,  a  figure  in  a  gray 
coat,  and  of  grave  aspect,  walking  at  the 
Klector's  fide,  and  taking  most  offensive 
liberties  with  that  prince.  Once  the 
guardsman  f-aw  tlie  suspicious"  stranger 
keeping  a  few  paces  behind  the  Klector, 
and  making  faces  and  snapping  hia  fin- 
gers at  him.  The  honest  soldier  could  not 
stand  this,  but  pulled  open  the  door  to 
seize  the  insolent  jester.  He  stood  open- 
mouthed,  and  petrified  with  astonishment, 
when  he  found  the  Klector  quite  alone,  and 
the  prince,  turning  round,  inquired  the 
cau*e  of  his  boisteroiH  and  unmannerly  en- 
trance. '  I  was  so  alarmed  about  your 
Klectoral  Highness,'  stammered  the 
guardsman,  '  the  insolent  graycoat.  '— 
'  Uh,  lias  he  been  here  again  !  He  is  an 
old  acquaintance,1  replied  the  Klector, 
and  tent  the  soldier  back  to  his  post." 

We  are  not  informed  what  the 
appearance  of  this  impertinent  gray 
demon  portended.  Other  apparitions, 
of  which  an  account  is  given,  pre- 
ceded the  death  of  an  Elector,  and 
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of  the  Emperor  Francis,  whose  ap- 
proaching decease  was  indicated  by 
a  phantom  coronation,  witnessed 
by  a  page — or  fabricated  by  him. 
But  the  most  numerous  and  remark- 
able traditions  were  connected  with 
the  Silver  Chamber,  in  the  northern 
wing  of  the  castle.  There,  assem- 
blages of  supernatural  beings  were 
seen ;  strange  figures  passed  in  and 
out,  singly  or  in  procession  ;  awful 
sounds  were  heard ;  the  windows 
lighted  themselves  up ;  doors  that 
Lad  been  left  locked  were  found  open 
—in  short,  all  manner  of  extraordinary 
events  occurred.  In  right  of  a  for- 
mer occupant,  the  apartment  was 
naturally  the  favourite  haunt  of  evil 
spirits.  For  in  the  year  1631  and 
1632  it  had  been  inhabited  by  a  cer- 
tain Hungarian  named  Felix  Wen- 
drownikius, whose  ostensible  pro- 
fession was  that  of  an  alchyrnist,  but 
whom  many  suspected  to  be  an  agent 
of  that  Bethlen  Gabor,  prince  of 
Siebenburgen,  who  figured  in  the  Thirty 
Years'  War.  Gabor  died  in  1629, 
however,  which  invalidates  the  sup- 
position of  Wendrownikius  being  in 
his  pay  two  years  later  ;  whilst  other 
circumstances  concur  to  make  it  rather 
improbable  even  during  that  leader's 
life.  Nevertheless  it  was  made  a 
ground  of  prejudice  against  him  by 
the  courtiers,  who  disapproved  the 
Elector  Philip  Christopher's  practices 
with  the  French  and  their  allies  ;  and 
Wendrownikius'  particular  foe  was 
the  privy  chamberlain,  Michael 
Wiedmann,  whose  influence  over  the 
Elector  was  very  great.  The  legend 
related  by  Professor  Biilau,  and  which 
he  appears  to  have  chiefly  derived 
from  the  very  curious  account  of  Ehren- 
breitstein,  contained  in  the  second 
volume  of  the  Rheinische,  Antiquarius, 
(Coblenz,  1843,)  is  remarkable  for  its 
mixture  of  politics  with  superstition. 
On  a  certain  June  evening  the  Elector 
remained  unusually  long  at  supper, 
and  when  at  last  he  rose  from  table, 
he  bade  his  chamberlain  accompany 
him  to  the  Hungarian's  apartment, 
whom  he  was  curious  to  see  at  work. 
"  The  Hungarian  expected  them.  In 
the  middle  of  the  room  was  a  large  table, 
upon  which  stood  a  dish,  and  upon  the 
dish  a  goblet.  A  hot  fire  burned  in  the 
stove.  They  admired  the  beautiful 
workmanship  of  the  dish  and  goblet,  in 
which  latter  '  Heathens'  heads,'  pro- 
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bably  ancient  coins,  were  inlaid.  The 
Elector  demanded  that  the  work  should 
be  proceeded  with.  The  Hungarian. 
went  upon  his  knees  and  implored  com- 
passion on  his  weakness,  but  rose  when 
the  Elector  angrily  insisted,  and  declared 
that  fear  should  not  hinder  him  from 
doing  his  Grace's  bidding.  But  as  the 
work  involved  the  most  imminent  danger 
to  both  his  soul  and  body,  he  was  com- 
pelled to  prescribe  a  few  rules  of  conduct. 
He  made  the  Elector  sit  down  in  an  old- 
fashioned  arm-chair,  from  which  he 
strongly  enjoined  him  not  to  rise,  under 
any  circumstance  whatsoever.  Neither 
must  he  titter  a  single  word.  Failing  the 
observance  of  these  conditions,  the 
Hungarian  declared  his  own  death  cer- 
tain. The  chamberlain  was  posted 
behind  the  chair,  and  warned  neither  to 
stir  nor  speak.  Then  the  Hungarian 
fixed  a  wire  round  the  goblet  with  the 
heathens'  heads.  The  other  end  of  the 
wire  was  fastened  to  the  stove.  Three 
circles  were  described  round  the 
strangers,  and  from  the  outer  circle  a 
straight  line  was  drawn  to  the  stove. 
The  Hungarian  placed  lights  in  the  form 
of  a  triangle  upon  the  dish,  accompanying 
all  these  preparations  with  low  muttered 
prayers.  He  knelt  down  by  the  stove, 
throwing  into  it  from  time  to  time  some- 
thing which  he  took  out  of  a  box,  where- 
upon the  fire  glowed  again,  and  there  was 
a  noise  and  commotion  in  the  stove. 
When  these  ceremonies  had  lasted  for 
about  an  hour,  the  wire  that  connected  the 
goblet  with  the  stove  was  redhf>t,  and 
large  drops  stood  upon  the  goblet,  with- 
in which  the  most  beautiful  colours 
flashed  and  played.  Suddenly  Wied- 
mann (the  chamberlain,  from  whom  the 
tale  was  derived)  observed  the  goblet  ex- 
pand and  grow  taller,  whilst  the  strange 
faces  that  surrounded  it  also  visibly  grew 
and  increased  in  dimensions.  Faster  and 
faster  prayed  the  Hungarian,  and  higher 
rose  the  goblet,  until  its  brim  almost 
struck  against  the  ceiling.  Then  came 
a  loud  explosion,  and  out  sprang  the 
heathens'  heads,  in  the  likeness  of  men 
with  beards  and  long  mantles,  a  ghastly 
crew  to  look  upon.  They  formed  a  circle 
round  the  Elector,  and  the  last  fell  upon 
its  knee,  pointed  at  the  prince,  and  said  : 
'  That  is  he  who  would  fain  deliver  up  the 
Roman  Empire  to  the  Gauls.'  Thereupon 
they  all  puUheir  heads  together,  as  though 
taking  counsel  ;  and  when  their  con- 
ference was  over,  one  of  them  drew  forth 
a  broad-bladed  sword  from  under  his 
mantle.  '  This,'  said  the  figure, '  the  law 
sends  to  the  traitor.'  And  he  strode 
forward,  as  though  he  would  have  cut  at 
the  Elector  ;  who  in  deadly  terror,  and 
with  stifled  voice,  called  to  his  cham- 
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berlain  for  succour.  On  the  instant, 
everything  ranUlicd.  The  Kluctor  had 
swooned  away;  the  Hungarian  by  upon 
the  ground,  seemingly  lifele*!1.  With 
great  difficulty  the  chamberlain  restored 
his  master  to  consciousness;  and  when  he 
had  done  so  the  Hungarian  aroce,  pale  as 
ashes, and  assisted  in  carrying  the  Elector 
to  his  bedchamber.'' 

If  this  was  a  scene  got  up  for  the 
purpose  of  intimidating  the  Elector, 
the  natural  inference  would  be  that 
the  Hungarian  was  a  partisan  of  the 
empire,  not  a  tool  of  its  enemies,  and 
that  liia  aim  \\.i>  to  deter  Philip 
Christopher  from  his  contemplated 
.surrender  of  Ehrenbreitstein.  The 
unlucky  Wendrownikius,  according 
to  the  legend,  paid  dearly  for  his 
practices.  For  whilst  the  Elector  lay 
upon  his  bed,  and  received  from  the 
chamberlain's  hands  his  customary 
medicament — crab's  eyes  stirred  in 
water — a  tremendous  clap  of  thunder 
was  heard,  and  an  alarm  of  fire  was 
given.  The  conflagration  was  in  the 
Hungarian's  laboratory,  whither  the 
chamberlain  hurried.  The  doors 
were  broken  open,  and  he  was  amongst 
the  first  who  entered  the  room.  Jts 
unfortunate  occupant  was  found  with 
his  head  between  the  bars  of  the 
window,  his  face  black  and  blue,  and 
twisted  round  to  his  nape,  his  tongue 
protruding  from  his  mouth.  On 
hearing  the  chamberlain's  report  of 
this  terrible  event,  the  Elector  be- 
Irayed  so  much  emotion  that  Wied- 
mann  ventured  to  entreat  him  to  take 
warding  from  it,  and  to  abstain  from 
his  dangerous  intercourse  with  un- 
known persons.  '•  Jacta  cut  afea  "  was 
the  reply,  and  a  week  later  the  French 
were  admitted  into  the  fortress. 

"  They  came  as  allies  of  the  Klcctor  ; 
but  nevertheless  it  soon  became  unplea- 
sant to  him  to  dwell  under  the  same  roof 
with  Bussy  Laraeth,  the  French  go- 
vernor, and  he  went  to  inhabit  the  cattle 
of  Si  Peter  at  Treves.  Here  it  happened, 
upon  the  12th  March  li;:;.">.  when  all  in 
tin-  palace  had  gone  to  rest,  and  the 
chamberlain  was  reading  to  the  Elector 
the  fifth  chapter  of  the  gospel  of  St 
Matthew,  that  on  a  sudden  a  loud  clatter 
of  hoofs  was  heard  on  the  stairs.  This 
was  quickly  succeeded  by  the  pacing  of 
a  horse  in  the  antechamber,  the  well- 
barred  folding  doors  flew  open,  and  a 
horseman,  in  whom  the  Elector  imme- 
diately recognised  the  Hungarian,  rode 
liia  Bteed  up  to  the  very  chair  hi  which 


the  prince  bat.  '  Give  heed,'  said  tho 
apparition  in  a  hoarse  voice,  '  to  the 
warning  I  am  sent  to  give  thee.  Thine 
enemies  have  conspired  against  thee,  and 
the  hour  of  their  triumph  is  at  hand. 
They  will  lead  thee  into  captivity  in  a 
foreign  laid — a  captivity  which  will  be 
the  least  of  thy  calamities — if  thou  dost 
not  resolve  instantly  to  follow  me.  For 
I  have  the  power  to  conduct  thee  to  & 
place  of  i-afety.'  With  unusual  prompti- 
tude the  Elector  rose  from  his  seat,  made 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  called  upon  the 
name  of  the  Redeemer,  whereupon  the 
Hungarian  and  his  infernal  Bleed  dis- 
appeared up  the  chimney." 

Professor  Biilau  suggests  the  possi- 
bility of  a  plot,  in  which  the  chamber- 
lain himself  might  be  concerned, 
having  for  object  to  deliver  the 
Elector  by  stratagem  into  the  power 
of  those  enemies  into  whose  hands  he 
afterwards  fell  by  more  violent  means. 
Wiedmann  disapproved  his  prince's 
politics  as  much  as  he  was  attached 
to  his  person  ;  and  the  Elector,  subse- 
quently, although  with  tears  in  his 
eyes,  was  fain  to  dismiss  him,  because 
he  found  him  too  stanch  an  Impe- 
rialist. But  of  this  Elector's  political 
acts  and  career  the  professor  proposes 
to  speak  in  a  future  volume. 

Most  of  the  chapters  having  re- 
ference to  French  history  and  persons, 
deal  more  or  less  with  strange  visions 
and  prophecies,  ami  border  on  the 
supernatural,  although  matter  of  a 
more  positive  description  frequently 
intervenes.  In  these  papers  M. 
Biilau  lias  availed  himself,  to  a  con- 
siderable extent,  of  Baron  Gleichen's 
Memoirs,  a  work  of  which  only  a 
hundred  copies  were  printed,  whilst 
not  more  than  fifty  of  these  passed 
through  the  booksellers'  hands.  A 
portion  of  what  they  contain  may  be 
found  in  other  memoirs,  more  widely 
known.  Gleichen  seems  to  have  been 
a  rather  credulous  person,  easy  in  his 
acceptance  of  startling  tales,  which 
M.  Biilau  translates  with  an  occa- 
sional sly  comment.  AVe  are  told  of 
Madame  de  la  Croix,  who  was  skilled 
in  driving  devils  out  of  possessed 
persons,  and  who  had  the  honour  of 
operating  upon  no  less  a  person  than 
Marshal  Richelieu— also  upon  a  cer- 
tain French  consul,  whose  occupant 
fiend,  upon  ejection,  was  so  obliging 
as  to  take  the  form  of  a  Chinese  idol, 
all  gold  and  flame  colour,  and  lo  make 
faces  at  the  company  from  behind  a 
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green  baize  curtain.  From  trivial  gos- 
sip of  this  sort,  M.  Biilau  glides  oil  to 
the  philosophy  of  visions,  and  gives 
various  well- authenticated  instances, 
explicable  for  the  most  part  by  the 
physical  condition  of  the  persons 
seeing  them.  Gleichen  relates,  that 
once,  in  company  at  Madame 
Necker's,  that  lady  produced  a 
letter  from  Buffon,  in  which  he  spoke 
of  certain  apparitions  then  infesting 
the  province  of  Burgundy,  and  which 
took  the  form  of  old  women.  Several 
men  of  letters,  indisposed  towards 
Buffon,  because  he  was  too  religious 
for  them,  made  themselves  witty  over 
his  propensity  to  believe  in  the  in- 
credible. Then  said  Count  Schom- 
berg,  who  was  present, — "  You 
know  me  well  enough,  gentlemen,  to 
be  sure  that  I  do  not  believe  in 
ghosts  ;  nevertheless,  for  a  long  time 
past,  and  almost  every  week,  I  am 
visited  by  the  figures  of  three  old 
women,  who  rise  at  the  foot  of  my 
bed,  bow  towards  me,  and  make 
horrible  grimaces." 

"  la  like  manner,  a  certain  Tieman,  a 
friend  of  Gleichen's — and  who  was  cer- 
tainly infected  with  the  passion  for  the 
so-called  secret  sciences,  but  who,  at  the 
same  time,  was  a  man  of  strict  veracity, 
and  constantly  on  his  guard  against  de- 
ceptions of  all  kinds — beheld,  almost  in 
any  place  on  which  he  steadfastly  fixed 
his  gaze  for  the  space  of  a  few  minutes, 
a  head,  whose  eyes  and  features  were  so 
expressive  that  they  seemed  to  live.  On 
the  bloodstain  which  is  shown  in  the 
chamber  of  the  palace  at  Edinburgh, 
where  David  Rizzio  was  murdered,  he 
insisted  that  he  had  seen  a  countenance 
horribly  distorted  by  the  agonies  of  death. 
He  repeatedly  returned  to  the  place,  and 
the  head  always  re-appeared,  each  time 
more  frightful.  The  thing  is  not  difficult 
to  account  for  by  the  working  of  imagina- 
tion, combined  perhaps  with  some  pecu- 
liarity in  the  constitution  of  the  eye,  and 
the  constant  recurrence  of  the  image, 
once  conceived,  is  by  no  means  astonish- 
ing." 

Nearly  every  chapter  of  the  book 
before  us  invites  to  extract  or  com- 
ment. We  can  here  speak  but  of  one 
more,  a  short  and  lively  sketch,  en- 
titled Condamine  and  the  Convulsion- 
naires.  The  latter,  we  need  hardly 
remind  the  reader,  were  a  fanatical 
sect  of  Jansenists,  whose  religious 
ceremonies  included  self-inflicted  tor- 
tures, who  dealt  in  prophecies  and 


ecstasies,  and  whose  mad  proceed- 
ings (which  some  imagined  to  be  the 
result  of  physical  disease)  completely 
discredited  the  doctrine  of  Jansenism. 
Concerning  these  lunatics  or  enthu- 
siasts, M.  Biilau  derives  various  de- 
tails from  -Baron  Gleichen's  work, 
and  gives  them  in  combination  with 
amusing  anecdotes  of  the  French  sa- 
vant, Charles  Marie  de  la  Condamiue. 
This  person — born  at  Paris  in  1701, 
and  chiefly  remembered  for  his  exten- 
sive travels  in  Africa,  America,  and 
the  East,  and  for  his  scientific  re- 
searches with  respect  to  the  small- 
pox— was  afflicted  with  an  unbounded 
and  irrepressible  curiosity,  in  whose 
indulgence  he  was  sadly  thwarted  by 
his  deafness. 

"  When  he  saw  two  persons  conversing 
confidentially  together,  he  not  only  ap- 
proached them  in  the  most  indiscreet 
manner,  but  would  actually  take  out  his 
hearing-trumpet,  the  better  to  listen  to 
their  discourse.  If  he  found  a  letter  upon 
the  table,  he  could  not  help  opening  and 
reading  it.  When  M.  de  Choiseul  was 
ambassador  at  Rome,  he  one  day  found 
Condamine,  with  whom  he  lived  on  terms 
of  great  intimacy,  seated  in  his  closet, 
turning  over  and  perusing  his  papers. 
With  grave  countenance,  and  in  a  most 
tragical  tone,  M.  de  Choiseul  informed 
him  that  it  was  his  painful  duty  to  have 
him  arrested  and  sent  to  the  Bastille,  in- 
asmuch as  an  important  state  secret  was 
just  then  under  discussion,  and  that  the 
mere  probability  of  his  having  got  an 
inkling  of  it  sufficed  to  make  his  impri- 
sonment necessary,  until  such  time  as  it 
might  be  safely  divulged.  In  vain  .were 
Condamine's  protestations  that  he  had 
read  nothing,  and  knew  nothing  :  the 
guard  was  sent  for,  a  post-chaise  was  got 
ready,  and  his  terrors  were  worked  upon 
to  the  great  amusement  of  all  present. 
It  is  related  of  Condamine  that,  at  Con- 
stantinople, he  committed  a  small  theft, 
on  purpose  to  receive  the  bastinado  on 
the  soles  of  the  feet,  and  to  be  able  to 
judge  of  the  sensation  produced  by  this 
punishment.  When  Damiens,  the  assas- 
sin of  Louis  XV.,  was  executed,  Conda- 
mine, impelled  by  his  curiosity,  made  his 
way  not  only  through  the  crowd  of  spec- 
tators, and  the  ranks  of  the  troops  on 
guard,  but  into  the  circle  formed  round 
the  scaffold  by  the  executioners  from  the 
environs  of  Paris,  who  had  been  allured 
to  the  capital  by  a  spectacle  to  them  so 
interesting.  He  owed  his  admission  into 
this  honourable  assemblage  to  Chariot, 
the  Paris  executioner,  who  recognised 
him,  and  called  out  to  his  brother  pro- 
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fessora  — '  Gentlemen,  make  room  for  M. 
de  la  Condaiuine  :  he  is  an  amateur.' 
Another  anecdote  is  told  of  him,  to  tin- 
effect  that,  upon  a  journey  through  Italy, 
he  came  to  a  village  on  the  sea-shore,  in 
tvlio.se  church  a  wax  taper  was  kept  con- 
stantly burning,  and  learned,  upon  in- 
quiry, that  the  popular  belief  was,  that 
upon  its  extinction  the  village  would  be 
swept  away  by  the  waves.  Thereupon, 
he  immediately  snatched  the  taper  and 
put  it  out ;  and  was  then  with  difficulty 
rescued  from  the  hands  of  the  enraged 
\illageru." 

In  so  inquisitive  a  person  the  mystic 
rites  of  the  ( 'oavultionnairet  natur- 
ally awakened  extreme  curiosity. 
He  took  the  most  extraordinary 
amount  of  trouble  to  obtain  admission 
to  tlieir  ceremonies,  then  much  im- 
peded by  the  police.  On  his.  solemn 
promise  of  secrecy,  and  by  represent- 
ing himself  as  a  proselyte  anxious  to 
be  convinced,  he  was  allowed  to  wit- 
ness the  strange  rites  of  these  fanatics. 
But  on  beholding  a  young  girl  fastened 
to  the  cross,  he  made  some  remarks, 
which  so  scandalised  the  assembly 
that  he  was  roughly  and  ignominionsly 
turned  out ;  and,  notwithstanding  all 
his  entreaties,  was  never  again  toler- 
ated in  their  temples.  Finding  them 
inexorable,  he  had  recourse  to  strata- 
gem. 

"  One  day  in  Passion-week,  Gleichen 
found  himself  in  a  company  where  the 
conversation  turned  on  a  very  remarkable 
exhibition  which  was  to  take  place  on 
Good  Friday,  in  a  certain  assembly  of 
ConpM/tioiiHtiirt'f.  .\  young  person  was 
to  be  crucified  with  the  head  downwards. 
On  his  expressing  a  wish  to  be  present, 
a  lady  gave  him  a  letter  to  a  lawyer,  a 
friend  of  hers,  who  was  connected  with 
the  ('iintu/niuunniro,  and  whom  she  re- 
quested to  take  Gleichen  with  him.  On 
the  eve  of  Good  Friday,  Gleichen  met 
Condamine  at  a  house,  where  the  same 
subject  was  broached.  Condamine  bit- 
terly lamented  his  exclusion  from  the 
strange  scene,  and  Gleichcn  could  not 
refrain  from  showing  him  his  letter  of 
introduction,  and  making  merry  at  his 
disappointment.  But  as  soon  as  Conda- 
iniue  learned  that  the  baron  was  perso- 
ually  unknown  to  the  lawyer  to  whom  he 
was  recommended,  it  occurred  to  him  to 
personate  Gleichen,  and  enter  in  his  stead. 
To  this  end,  he  implored  the  baron  to 
give  him  up  the  letter — promising  to  be- 
have discreetly,  and  vowing  eternal  grati- 
tude. Gleichen  at  lant  yielded  to  his 
importunity,  and  Condaroine  forthwith 


called  upon  the  lawyer,  and  had  himself 
announced  under  Gleichen'a  name,  lie 
was  most  cordially  received:  the  lawyer 
took  him  into  his  library,  showed  him  the 
works  of  several  learned  Germans,  and 
made  inquiries  of  him  concerning  them. 
C'ondamiue  answered  as  well  as  he  could 
-—said  he  had  studied  law  under  one, 
philosophy  under  another, and  played  the 
part  of  a  tolerably  well-informed  German 
traveller  so  naturally,  that  the  lawyer 
never  doubted  he  was  the  man  he  pre- 
tended to  be.  On  their  way  to  the  meet- 
ing-house, he  instructed  the  foreigner  as 
to  the  discreetness  of  deportment,  and  the 
air  of  pious  conviction,  it  was  es.-ential  he 
bhonld  assume.  But,  as  ill-luck  would  have 
it,  the  house  to  which  they  went  was  the 
very  same  from  which  Condamine  had  al- 
ready been  disgracefully  expelled.  The 
appearance  of  the  Kvil  One  himself  could 
not  have  occasioned  greater  consternation 
than  that  of  Condamine.  The  entire  congre- 
gation thronged  around  him,  and  over- 
whelmed the  lawyer  with  reproaches,  for 
bringing  amongst  them  the  reckless 
scoffer  who  had  insulted  and  profaned 
their  mysteries.  The  poor  lawyer,  utterly 
bewildered,  repeated  again  and  again 
that  they  were  mistaken,  and  that  the 
gentleman  was  a  distinguished  German, 
who  had  been  strongly  recommended  to 
him.  When  at  last  convinced  that  the 
supposed  foreigner  was  no  other  than 
Condamine,  he  joined  in  the  chorus  of 
invectives,  and  the  intruder  had  no  choice 
but  hastily  to  retreat." 

A  very  extraordinary  piece  of  bio- 
graphy— included,  under  the  title  of 
Ahentntrerkbe-H,  in  the  miscellany  of 
anecdotes  and  sketches  terminating 
the  volume — is  too  long  for  extraction. 
41  At  the  unsuccessful  siege  of  Coblenz 
by  the  French,  in  1<>H8,  it  was  dis- 
covered that  the  shots  of  the  best 
gunner  in  Ehrenbreitstein  passed 
harmlessly  over  the  French  camp. 
The  man  was  arrested,  and  an  under- 
standing with  the  enemy  was  de- 
tected." The  gunner's  confession 
comprised  the  history  of  his  whole 
life,  and  a  host  of  crimes  and  adven- 
tures, some  too  strange  to  have  been 
invented,  others  connected  with  super- 
natural circumstances,  and  manifestly 
embellished  by  the  imagination  or 
superstition  of  the  narrator.  But  we 
have  done  enough  to  show  the  very 
interesting  nature  of  1'rofessor  Biilau's 
work,  and  we  shall  look  with  curiosity 
for  the  appearance  of  his  second 
volume. 
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SIR  ROBERT  PEEL. 


"  On  doit  des  egards  aux  vivans:  aux  morts  rien  que  la  veritd  " 


THE  death  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  was 
an  event  so  sudden,  so  unexpected, 
and  so  distressing,  that  it  excited  a 
universal  feeling  of  sympathy  in  the 
British  heart,  and  stilled  for  a  season 
every  voice  but  that  of  melancholy 
among  the  immense  multitudes  to 
whom  his  public  career  had  made  him 
known.  It  stifled,  during  the  first 
paroxysm  of  grief,  even  the  loud  wail 
of  national  distress  :  it  obliterated  the 
deep  lines  of  party  distinction :  it 
caused  to  be  forgotten  the  more  pain- 
ful feelings  of  extinguished  confidence. 
All  classes  hastened  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  eminent  statesman  who  lay 
extended  on  the  bed  of  premature 
death.  Ilis  early  companions,  his 
noonday  friends,  his  evening  admirers, 
were  alike  found  at  his  gate.  The 
bitter  words,  the  averted  gaze,  the 
withheld  hand,  which  had  so  painfully 
marked  the  estrangement  of  recent 
years,  were  forgotten.  Such  were  the 
crowds  which  surrounded  his  dwell- 
ing that  the  aid  of  the  police  was 
required  to  prevent  the  anxious  mul- 
titude from  disturbing  the  last  mo- 
ments of  the  dying  statesman.  In  the 
list  of  those  who  formed  part  of  the 
throng  were  to  be  found  the  highest 
and  noblest  in  the  land,  of  all  parties 
and  shades  of  opinion  ;  from  the  Prince 
Consort,  who  shared  in  the  profound 
grief  of  royalty,  and  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington, over  whose  aged  cheeks  tears 
rolled,  to  the  humblest  citizen  of  the 
metropolis,  who  felt  that  asocial,  almost 
a  domesticloss  was  impending  over  all. 
It  is  well  that  it  was  so.  We  shared 
in  the  general  emotionr  and  felt  proud 
of  our  country  at  seeing  that,  in  such  a 
moment,  the  divisions  of  time  were 
forgotten ;  that  the  universal  feeling 
was  with  the  widowed  consort,  the 
mourning  relatives ;  and  that  even  the 
strongest  passions  which  can  agitate 
the  human  breast  were  stilled  at  the 
approach  of  the  Angel  of  Death. 

But  there  is  a  time  for  all  things. 
There  is  a  time  for  sorrow,  and  there 
is  a  time  for  justice.  There  is  a  sea- 
son for  sympathy  with  the  agonised 


hearts  of  mourning  relatives,  and  there 
is  a  season  for  calm  reflection  on  the 
acts  of  public  men.  Death  at  once 
renders  them  the  province  of  history. 
The  power  of  the  dead  aver  passing 
events  is  at  an  end.  No  more  will 
their  voice  be  heard  in  admiring 
senates  ;  no  more  will  their  decisions 
be  looked  to  by  expectant  nations. 
But  to  history  they  will  never  be  lost. 
Their  deeds  for  good  or  for  evil  are 
imperishable :  they  are  transmitted 
as  an  inheritance,  not  only  to  their 
family,  but  to  their  country.  By  their 
country  they  arc  and  must  be  judged. 
History  sums  up  the  evidence ;  but 
the  verdict  is  in  the  end  given  by  the 
nation,  and  theirs  is  the  voice  of  ages. 
The  more  illustrious  public  men  have 
been,  the  more  shining  their  path,  the 
more  unbounded  their  power,  the  more 
indelible  their  acts,  the  more  essential 
is  it  that  a  just  verdict  should  be  re- 
turned on  their  conduct;  and  their 
career  held  up  as  an  example  to  be 
followed,  or  a  beacon  to  be  avoided, 
by  future  ages. 

Never  did  a  statesman  leave  this 
earthly  scene,  whose  actions  have 
been  the  subject  at  once  of  more 
unbounded  eulogium  and  of  more 
impassioned  invective,  than  he  whose 
premature  end  the  nation  has  re- 
cently deplored.  And  what  is  still 
more  remarkable,  and  is  in  a  manner 
peculiar  to  his  case,  the  eulogium  has 
come  from  those  who,  down  to  within 
a  few  years  of  the  close  of  his  career, 
were  his  political  opponents,  the  in- 
vective from  those  who  till  the  same 
period  were  his  admirers  and  friends. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  what  this 
strange,  and  at  first  sight  inexplica- 
ble, mutation  in  the  language  of  parties 
has  been  owing  :  the  mutation  in  the 
statesman  himself  has  done  the  whole. 
He  changed  sides,  and  the  parties 
mutually  shifted  their  language  ac- 
cordingly. But  that  very  circum- 
stance, joined  to  the  recent  period  in 
which  the  change,  with  all  its  mo- 
mentous consequences,  has  taken  place, 
may  well  inspire  distrust  as  to  opinions 
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expressed  on  either  side  in  the  first 
burst  of  gratitude  for  unanticipated 
support,  or  indignation  for  unexpect- 
ed desertion  ;  and  inspire  ourselves 
with  a  deeper  sense  of  the  responsi- 
bility under  which  we  approach  so 
delicate  a  subject,  and  endeavour 
honestly,  and  under  a  strong  sense  of 
public  duty,  to  steer  betwixt  the 
two  extremes  of  flattery  and  reproba- 
tion. 

Sir  Robert  Peel,  says  the  one  party, 
is  the  most  illustrious  example  that 
ever  appeared  of  the  sacrifice  of  self 
to  the  public  good — of  the  voluntary 
incurring  an  estrangement  of  all 
others  the  most  painful  to  a  states- 
man who  had  long  been  looked  to  as 
the  head  of  a  powerful  party,  from  an 
overwhelming  sense  of  patriotic  duty. 
He  has  done  this  on  more  than  one 
occasion :  he  has  twice  incurred  this 
jxjnalty,  it  forms  the  leading  charac- 
teristic of  his  career,  it  embittered  his 
life,  but  it  should  immortalise  his 
memory.  At  first  bred  in  the  strictest 
principles  of  the  school  of  Perceval  and 
Kldon,  albeit  returned  for  the  Uni- 
versity of  Oxford  specially  to  defend 
the  cause  of  Protestant  Supremacy, 
he  did  not  hesitate  to  sever  these  con- 
nections, and  join  with  the  Duke  of 
Wellington  in  supporting  Catholic 
Emancipation,  when  it  had  become 
evident  that  the  old  system  could  no 
longer  be  maintained,  and  that  the 
interests  of  the  empire  imperatively 
required  the  abolition  of  all  restric- 
tions founded  on  difference  of  belief. 
Albeit  bound  to  the  Conservative 
party  by  the  strongest  bonds  which 
can  attach  public  men  to  each  other — 
the  bond  of  a  long  contest,  gallantly 
maintained  for  years  together  against 
the  Reform  Bill — he  did  not  scruple  to 
sever  these  ties,  and  coalesce  with  the 
Liberal  party  in  the  great  measure  of 
emancipating  the  chief  articles  of 
human  subsistence  from  the  tax 
hitherto  levied  upon  them  for  the  be- 
hoof of  a  single  and  limited  portion  of 
the  community.  In  these  sacrifices, 
which  alone  have  occasioned  the  divi- 
sions of  opinion  regarding  him,  there 
was  more  than  the  sacrifice  of  life  for 
the  good  of  his  country,  there  was  the 
sacrifice  of  that  which  chiefly  renders 
life  dear— the  esteem  of  friends,  the 
bonds  of  party,  what  the  world  calls 
the  feelings  of  honour.  The  greater 
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therefore  was  the  merit  of  the  states- 
man, who  gallantly  threw  himself 
into  the  breach  when  danger  was 
at  its  height,  from  a  deep  sense  of 
public  duty  ;  and  the  obloquy  with 
which  he  was  assailed  at  the  time  by 
the  party  whose  principles,  when  no 
longer  tenable,  he  abandoned,  slflmld 
be  the  measure  of  the  gratitude  with 
which  he  ought  to  be  regarded  by  every 
subsequent  nge  of  his  country. 

The   Protectionists    argue  after  a 
diflVrent  manner,  and  even  the  least 
intemperate  amongst  them  are  actu- 
ated by  the  following  views — Public 
men  in  a   Constitutional   Monarchy 
are   not   returned  to  Parliament,  or 
placed  in  power,  merely  in  order  that 
they  may  adopt  their  own  views  of 
public  measures,  or  veer  about  with 
the  changes  in  their  own   ideas  of 
what  is  for  the  public  good.     They 
are   placed  in  the  Senate,    they  are 
elevated    to    power,    because    their 
opinions    upon    the    whole    coincide 
with  those  of  the  constituents  whom 
they  represent,  and   whose  interests 
are  intrusted  to  their  defence.     With- 
out going  the  length  of  affirming  that 
they  arc  bound  on  every  question  to 
consult  the  wishes   of  these  consti- 
tuents— admitting   that  they  are  re- 
presentatives, not  delegates — it  may 
yet  safely  be  allirmed,  that,  on  the 
jjreat  and   leading   questions   which 
were  at  issue  in  their  election,  and 
for  espousing   a   particular    side    in 
which    they    were    selected   by   the 
majority  of  the  constituency,  no  com- 
promise or  abandonment  of  principle 
is  admissible.     (Jreat  latitude  of  con- 
duct is  allowed  to  a  general  placed 
at  the  head  of  a  national  army ;  but 
it  was  never  supposed  that  any  con- 
siderations of  expediency,  how  urgent 
soever,   could   authorise   him   to    go 
over  to  the  enemy.    The  unanimous 
opinion    of   men   has  stamped  with 
reprobation   two  of  the   most  illus- 
trious   generals    of    modern    times, 
Marlborough  and  Ney,  who  succes- 
sively, in  a  crisis   of  their  countries' 
fate,  abandoned  their  colours  without 
surrendering     their    power.       What 
honour    demands    in    such    circum- 
stances is  quite  plain  —  resign  your 
appointments,     retire     into     private 
life.    You  thus  become  again  a  free 
agent ;  and  if  you  then  espouse  the 
opposite  side,  you  abandon  no  trust, 
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you  violate  no  duty ;  and  you  may 
rise  again  to  supreme  power  without 
any  loss  of  public  or  private  character, 
whatever  imputations  may  be  cast 
on  your  consistency.  If  ever 
there  were  cases  in  which  duty  and 
honour  alike  called  for  a  strict  adher- 
enc^  to  these  principles,  they  were 
the  two  on  which  Sir  Robert  Peel 
successively  changed  sides — for  the 
one  related  to  a  matter  of  conscien- 
tious religious  conviction,  on  which 
his  opinion,  in  unison  with  that  of 
his  constituents,  had  been  decidedly 
pronounced  from  his  earliest  years ; 
and  the  other  to  a  matter  of  life 
or  death  to  a  great  and  important 
class  in  the  community,  who  had  not 
merely  returned  him  to  Parliament, 
but  elevated  him  to  the  Premiership, 
to  uphold  their  principles  and  main- 
tain their  interests.  He  abandoned 
both,  and  he  did  so  on  both  occasions 
without  surrendering  his  power,  or 
divesting  himself  of  his  trust.  On 
the  contrary,  he  made  use  of  that 
very  power  to  betray  that  very  trust. 
It  would  be  easy  to  draw  a  por- 
trait of  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  conformity 
with  one  or  other  of  these  views — to 
present  him  either  as  an  heroic 
patriot,  or  as  a  treacherous  leader, 
to  a  numerous  and  assenting  class  of 
readers ;  and  the  annalists  of  these 
times,  according  as  they  incline  to  the 
Free  Trade  or  Protection  side  of  the 
question,  will  probably  adopt  one  or 
other  of  them.  But  all  such  pictures 
are  onesided,  and  therefore  fallacious. 
Men  are  neither  such  angels  as  those 
who  have,  or  suppose  themselves  to 
have,  been  benefited  by  them,  repre- 
sent, nor  such  devils  as  those  whom 
they  have  injured,  or  who  think  them- 
selves injured,  suppose.  Characters  of 
imperfect  goodness  are  much  more 
frequent  than  is  generally  imagined. 
Secondary  and  adoptive  minds  much 
oftener  work  out  great  changes  for 
good  or  for  evil  than  original  and 
creative  ones.  The  reason  is,  that 
they  embrace  the  opinions  of  others, 
when  the  change  these  have  effected 
in  public  opinion  has  been  rendered 
so  considerable  that  it  has  become 
possible  to  reduce  them  to  practice ; 
and  thus  they  are  considered  as  their 
authors,  or  at  least  obtain  the  praise  or 
blame  due  to  such.  They  are  not  the 
discoverers  of  the  steam-engine,  but 
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the  persons  who  apply  it  on  the 
greatest  scale  to  machinery  ;  not  the 
Watts,  but  the  Cromptons  or  Ark- 
wrights  of  political  science.  The 
unbounded  praise  from  one  party, 
the  unmeasured  obloquy  from  another, 
which  they  incur,  are  equally  re- 
moved from  the  just  decision  of 
impartial  judgment.  These  belong  to 
the  warm  feelings  of  party  conflict, 
the  ulcerated  wounds  of  individual 
injury;  not  the  dispassionate  survey 
of  political  justice.  Fully  aware  of 
the  difficulty  of  the  task,  not  pre- 
tending to  be  able  entirely  to  eradi- 
cate from  our  minds  the  memory  of  a 
conflict  in  which  we  have  borne  a 
part,  we  shall  yet  make  the  attempt 
to  speak  of  an  illustrious  opponent, 
now  no  more,  with  equity,  and  cha- 
racterise the  dead  in  the  spirit  which 
befits  those  who  have  so  recently 
been  reminded  of  the  changes  of  mor- 
tality. 

As  we  must,  in  the  course  of  this 
survey,  come  upon  ground  in  which 
there  will  be  great  division  of  opinion, 
we  have  great  pleasure  in  commencing 
with  some  points  in  which  all  are 
agreed  ;  and  we  do  this  with  the  more 
satisfaction,  that  in  praise  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  we  have  to  direct  public 
attention  to  many  points  of  excellence 
in  his  earlier  career,  which  have  been 
almost  forgotten  in  the  vehemence  of 
party  laudation  of  the  great  changes 
by  which  its  close  was  marked. 

It  may  now  appear  an  inconsider- 
able, but  it  is  in  truth  no  small'merit, 
in  a  statesman  to  have  first  intro- 
duced the  system  of  POLICE  into  the 
British  islands.  We  have  become  of 
late  years  so  familiar  with  this  useful 
and  necessary  arm  of  government, 
that  we  are  apt  to  forget  both  the 
difficulty  with  which  its  first  introduc- 
tion was  attended,  and  the  obligation 
we  owe  to  the  statesman  who  first 
braved  the  obloquy  consequent  on 
the  attempt.  Self-government  has 
long  been  the  boast  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  race ;  it  is  interwoven  with 
their  habits,  their  traditions,  their 
affections  :  it  used  to  be  their  boast, 
which  was  repeated  from  one  end  of 
the  world  to  the  other,  that  the  parish 
constable's  baton  could  effect  that,  in 
England,  for  which  a  regiment  of 
dragoons  would  scarcely  suffice  on 
the  Continent.  The  unpaid  magis- 
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tracy,  the  citizen  constable,  were  in 


every  mouth.  However  safe,  and 
effective  the  system  once  was  in  tho 
rural  districts  of  England,  none  need 
l>et"M  how  entirely  inapplicable  it  had 
for  long  become  to  tlie  huge  masses  of 
discontented  people  who  soon  came  to 
be  assembled  in  our  great  towns  and 
chief  manufacturing  district*,  and 
still  more  in  the  neighbouring  island, 
where  all  attempts  at  self-government 
have  been  rendered  nugatory  by  the 
fierce  passions  and  recklessness  of  blood 
characterising  the  Celtic  race.  New- 
social  circumstances  had  arisen,  which 
imperatively  called  for  new  institu- 
tions; but  they  could  not  be  intro- 
duced without  doing  violence  to  an- 
cient ideas,  and  shocking  respectable 
though  antiquated  feelings.  Sir  Robert 
Teel,  early  in  his  career  as  a  practical 
statesman,  had  both  the  merit  to 
haro  discerned  the  necessity  of  a 
change,  and  the  courage  to  face  the 
obloquy  consequent  on  its  introduc- 
tion. He  introduced  tint  admirable 
force  the  Irish  police,  which  for  long 
bore  the  significant  sobriquet  of 
"  Peelers  ;"  and  he  organised  and  set 
on  foot  the  London  Metropolitan 
Police  force.  Immense  was  the  dis- 
satisfaction which  these  changes  ex- 
cited, especially  among  the  half-rullian 
classes  whose  violence  they  were  to 
coerce  in  both  islands.  More  than 
one  bloody  affray  in  Ireland,  and  a 
desperate  pitched  battle  with  the 
Metropolitan  blackguards  in  London, 
were  required  to  show  their  necessity, 
and  demonstrate  their  elliciency.  Now, 
however,  the  utility  of  these  changes 
is  generally  recognised ;  they  have 
gradually  been  adopted  in  all  the 
great  cities  and  most  of  the  populous 
districts  iu  Great  Britain;  they  arc 
universally  established  by  Government 
authority  in  the  neighbouring  island  ; 
collision  with  the  military  has  been  in- 
deed comparatively  rare  ;  and  to  the 
efficiency  of  the  powerful  aid  thus 
furnished  to  the  civil  magistrate,  the 
safe  passage  of  the  nation  through 
the  perilous  and  trying  times  which 
have  since  occurred,  is  in  no  incon- 
siderable degree  to  be  ascribed. 

The  great  changes  in  our  CIUMIXAL 
I,AW  which  have  distinguished  our 
times  cannot  be  ascribed,  iu  the  first 
instance,  to  Sir  Robert  Peel :  their 
introduction  belongs  to  Sir  Samuel 


Rom  illy,  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  and 
Lord  Brougham.  But  Sir  Robert  had 
the  merit,  and,  situated  as  he  was,  it 
was  a  very  great  one,  of  apprehending 
the  necessity,  from  the  increasing 
humanity  of  the  age,  of  embracing 
their  principles,  and  of  carrying  them 
into  practice  in  a  safe  and  cautious 
manner.  He  introduced  acts  of  par- 
liament, during  almost  every  session 
while  he  was  Home  Secretary,  which" 
successively  took  away  the  punish- 
ment of  deatli  in  the  cases  where  tho 
severity  of  that  terrible  penalty  was 
most  complained  of.  So  largely  has 
the  new  system  been  since  carried  into 
execution,  that  it  is  the  boast  of  tho 
present  Government,  that  since  1841 
no  person  has  been  executed  in  the 
British  islands  but  for  deliberate  and 
cold-blooded  murder.  This  change  is 
immense  —  it  is  in  unison  with  the 
best  feelings  of  our  nature — and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  is  justly  entitled  to  tho 
praise  of  being  the  first  statesman 
who  carried  the  principles  of  humanity 
iu  the  administration  of  criminal  law 
into  practice.  It  is  unhappily  too 
well  known — the  records  of  Parlia- 
ment too  cleurly  attest  it — that  this 
new  system,  so  far  from  having  been 
followed  by  the  promised  reductions 
of  crime,  has  been  attended  by  a  great 
and  most  alarming  increase.  Nay, 
what  is  still  more  disheartening,  the  in- 
crease has  been  greatest  in  those  otl'en- 
ces,  such  as  robbery  and  forgery,  in 
which  the  capital  punishment  informer 
times  was  most  frequently  enforced ; 
and  it  has  been  greater  in  the  edu- 
cated than  the  uneducated  classes  of 
the  community.  But  it  is  not  there- 
fore to  be  supposed  that  tho  whole 
system  is  erroneous,  and  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  does  not  deserve  the 
lasting  thanks  of  his  country  for 
having  introduced  it  into  practice. 
Its  failure  to  check  crime  hitherto  has 
arisen  from  the  extreme  ditliculty  of 
providing  proper  secondary  punish- 
ments ;  from  the  vast  increase  of 
suffering  and  destitution  among  tho 
labouring  classes,  which  the  new 
Monetary  and  Free-Trade  systems 
have  occasioned,  and  the  temporary 
stoppage  of  transportation  among 
male  offenders,  from  the  inexplicable 
neglect  of  Government  iu  sending  out, 
at  the  public  expense,  an  adequate 
number  of  untainted  emigrants  of 
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both  sexes,  to  neutralise  and  retain 
Avithin  proper  bounds  the  stream  of 
depravity  conducted  away  from  the 
parent  state. 

As  HOME  SECRETARY,  during  the 
many  years  he  held  that  important 
office,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  merits  were 
of  a  very  high  order.  Patient  and 
laborious,  he  was  constantly  to  be 
found  at  his  post ;  conscientious  and 
scrupulous,  he  devoted  the  powers 
of  an  active  and  vigorous  mind  to 
the  discharge  of  its  momentous 
duties ;  indefatigable  in  investiga- 
tion, he  often  took  upon  himself  the 
duties  both  of  council  and  judge 
iu  the  melancholy  cases  then  much 
more  frequent  than  at  present,  when 
the  life  of  a  criminal  was  referred 
to  the  mercy  of  the  crown  and 
the  consideration  of  the  Home  Secre- 
tary. He  had  not  the  decision  and 
moral  courage  by  which  Lord  Sid- 
mouth  was  so  honourably  distin- 
guished in  that  responsible  office ; 
but  no  man  ever  exceeded  him  in  the 
conscientious  and  faithful  discharge 
of  its  momentous  duties,  or  the 
activity  with  which  he  prosecuted 
any  feasible  plans  of  amelioration 
which  were  suggested  in  its  numerous 
departments. 

The  time  has  now  arrived  when  a 
still  higher  meed  of  praise  may  be 
awarded  to  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  the 
able,  unflinching,  and  uncompromising 
resistance  which  he  offered  to  the 
Reform  Bill.  There  is  no  part  of  his 
career  upon  which  his  biographer  will 
dwell  with  such  unmixed  satisfaction 
as  this,  because  there  is  none  on  which 
all  parties  are  now  so  entirely  agreed. 
In  making  this  observation,  we  do  not 
mean  to  affirm  that  all  parties  are 
agreed  that  the  Reform  Act  has  proved 
an  evil.  AVe  know  that  many  regard 
it  as  the  greatest  possible  improve- 
ment, and  think  that,  but  for  it,  the 
British  constitution  would  infallibly 
have  been  overturned  during  the 
moral  earthquakes  in  Europe  which 
followed  the  French  revolution  of 
1848.  But  even  those  who  think  so 
will,  if  they  have  a  particle  of  candour 
in  their  breasts,  be  the  first  to  admit 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel's  conduct  in 
resisting  the  measure,  holding  the 
opinions  that  he  did  regarding  it,  was 
a  model  of  firmness,  ability,  and 
patriotic  devotion.  The  party  of 
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which  he  was  the  head,  once  so 
numerous  and  powerful,  had  been 
cast  down,  by  the  elections  of  June 
1831,  to  an  hundred  members.  Public 
excitement  was  at  its  height ;  the 
press,  with  one  or  two  honourable 
exceptions,  was  unanimous  on  the 
popular  side ;  the  brickbat  and  the 
bludgeon  were  generally  called  in  to 
the  aid  of  argument;  and  whoever  ven- 
tured to  oppose  the  torrent  was  not 
only  universally  stigmatised  as  a 
public  enemy,  but  ran  no  small  per- 
sonal risk  if  brought  in  public  into 
contact  with  the  populace.  In  these 
circumstances,  which  to  an  ordinary 
observer  appeared  all  but  desperate, 
and  were  generally  considered  in  tlie 
country  as  such,  he  gallantly  main- 
tained the  contest  at  the  head  of  his 
small  but  devoted  band  of  adherents  ; 
and,  for  a  year  and  a  half,  protracted 
the  discussion  of  the  measure  which, 
in  so  vital  a  particular,  was  to  change 
the  constitution.  Much  was  gained 
by  this  intrepid  and  skilfully  con- 
ducted stand  :  the  £50  tenant  clause, 
by  which  alone  a  semblance  of 
equality  was  preserved  between  the 
agricultural  and  commercial  classes  in 
the  Reformed  Parliament,  was  due 
to  his  exertions.  But,  above  all,  that 
was  gained  which,  in  revolutionary 
contests,  is  of  paramount  importance 
— TIME.  During  the  year  and  a  half, 
from  1st  March  1831  to  21st  Septem- 
ber 1832,  that  the  contest  lasted,  the 
nation  had  leisure  in  some  degree  to 
regain  its  senses.  The  daily  discus- 
sions which  went  on  regarding  it, 
during  that  long  period,  opened  the 
eyes  of  many,  but  above  all  of  its 
promoters  in  the  cabinet,  to  its  dan- 
gerous tendency.  Incalculable  were 
the  effects  of  this  delay.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  breathing- time  gained — 
had  it  not  been  for  the  cooling  season 
afforded  to  an  overheated  nation — the 
consequences  could  not  have  been 
other  than  fatal  to  Great  Britain. 
Had  the  Reform  Bill  been  driven 
through  both  houses  of  parliament  and 
become  law  in  three  months,  as  the  new 
constitution  was  in  France  by  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  not  all  the- 
efforts  of  the  Whig  Ministry  could  have 
prevented  the  country  from  being  com- 
pletely revolutionised.  The  six  points 
of  the  Charter  would  have  become 
law  ere  1831  had  closed,  as  certainly 
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as  the  Rights  of  Man  did  in  Franco,     England,  from    the    spoliation   with 
Long  ere  this  we 


in  August  1789.  Long  ore 
should  have  been  crushed  under  :i 
military  despotism  of  democratic  crea- 
tion, and  the  very  name  of  freedom 
have  perished  in  the  empire,  from  the 
etlect  of  the  passions  which  its  parti- 
sans had  excited.  Let  it  never  be  for- 
got, that,  if  the  nation  has  enjoyed  the 
inestimable  blessing  of  protected  free 
discussion  since  that  period,  it  is 
mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  the  time 
gained  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the 
Conservative  minority  during  the  di.s- 
cnssious  on  the  Reform  Bill;  and  that 
we  owe  to  their  exertions  the  liberty 
we  have  ourselves  enjoyed  in  dis- 
cussing his  later  measures. 

On  more  than  one  occasion,  Sir 
Robert  Peel  evinced  great  moral 
courage,  which  strangely  and  pain- 
fully contrasts  with  his  vacillation  of 
opinion  on  other  subjects.  His  return 
from  Rome  and  ready  assumption  of 
the  helm  in  December  1834,  when  the 
eyes  of  William  IV.  were  first  opened 
to  the  effects  of  the  measure,  which  he 
had  exerted  the  whole  power  of  the 
Crown  to  force  through  the  House  of 
Peers,  was  an  eminent  example  of 
this  quality,  of  all  others  the  most  im- 
portant in  a  statesman.  To  say  that 
his  efforts  were  unavailing,  that  his 
Ministry  was  of  short  duration,  and 
that  he  was  soon  defeated  and  forced 
to  resign  by  the  Lichficld  House  com- 
pact, is  no  detraction  from  his  merits 
on  this  occasion.  On  the  contrary,  it 
constitutes  their  highest  panegyric ; 
for  it  demonstrates  what  was  the 
strength  of  the  Liberal  coalition  to 
which  the  Reform  Bill  had  given  a 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and 
affords,  therefore,  the  measure  of  the 
moral  resolution  which  prompted  Sir 
Robert  Peel  to  undertake  the  task  of 
governing  the  country  in  its  face.  His 
subsequent  career,  at  the  head  of  a 
now  greatly  increased  body  of  sup- 
porters, down  to  1841,  when  he  was 
restored  to  power  by  the  general  coali- 
tion of  the  great  interests  in  thenation, 
against  the  Free-Trade  measures  of  the 
Whig  Ministry,  was  distinguished  by 
the  same  perseverance,  caution,  and 
patriotic  devotion.  To  his  efforts 
during  that  period  we  are  mainly 
indebted  for  the  preservation  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  property  of  the 
Irish  church,  and  the  whole  of  that  of 
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which  it  was  menaced;  and  his  efforts 
on  behalf  of  both  establishments  form 
one  of  the  most  honourable  parts  of 
his  career. 

Still  more  creditable  to  him  was  the 
resolution  which  he  displayed  in  1842, 
when  the  intelligence  was  received  of 
the  fearful  disaster  in  the  Coord 
Cabul  Pass,  and  the  entire  expulsion 
of  our  troops  from  Affglianistan. 
This  calamity,  unparalleled  in  Indian 
warfare,  and  which  alone  in  modern 
times  recalls  the  destruction  of  Varn.s's 
legions,  was  not,  it  is  well  known,  in 
any  degree  to  be  imputed  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  He  neither  refused  the 
subsidy  of  £50,000  a-year  to  Dost 
Mahommed,  which  would  have  con- 
verted him  into  a  willing  ally ;  nor 
plunged  without  adequate  regard  to 
liis  communications  into  the  Afghan- 
istan expedition  ;  nor  was  implicated 
in  the  unhappy  appointment  of  mili- 
tary chiefs,  whose  inefficiency  and 
want  of  foresight  were  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  disaster.  lie  inherited 
these  seeds  of  evil  from  his  predeces- 
sors :  he  merely  came  into  power  in 
time  to  reap  the  harvest  of  ruin  which 
their  measures  had  prepared.  But 
when  the  catastrophe  did  arrive,  he 
met  it  in  a  noble  spirit.  There  was 
neither  timidity  nor  vacillation  in  his 
measures.  Though  our  Indian  empire 
was  at  the  time,  and  had  been  for 
two  years,  involved  in  hostilities  with 
China,  as  well  as  in  the  heart  of  Asia, 
he  boldly  fronted  the  difficulties  which 
the  double  strain,  so  imprudently  in- 
curred, on  its  resources  had  rendered 
unavoidable.  The  Income  Tax  was 
reimposed,  and  how  objectionable 
soever  as  a  peace  impost,  and  a  part 
of  our  ordinary  finance  system,  no 
one  can  doubt  that,  at  that  juncture — 
involved  in  a  double  war  in  Asia,  and 
with  our  Indian  empire  menaced  with 
destruction — such  a  measure  was  both 
wise  and  necessary.  The  land  and 
sea  forces  of  the  empire,  which  had 
been  reduced  to  a  pitiable  degree  of 
weakness  by  the  Reform  clamour,  and 
the  want  of  resolution  in  the  preceding 
Administrations,  were  considerably 
augmented  ;  a  new  spirit  was  infused 
into  our  generals  by  the  conviction 
that  they  would  be  supported  if  they 
did  their  duty;  and  with  noble  mag- 
nanimity an  expedition  was  a  second 
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time  attempted  against  the  scene  of 
our  former  disasters  in  Cabul,  at  the 
very  time  that  hostilities  on  an  en- 
larged scale,  and  a  much  improved 
plan  of  operations,  were  undertaken 
against  the  Celestial  Empire.  The 
consequences  are  well  known,  and 
form,  if  the  era  of  Wellington  in 
Europe  is  excepted,  the  brightest 
chapter  in  the  military  history  of 
Great  Britain.  Both  expeditious 
were  successful :  the  Kyber  Pass  was 
forced,  Ghuznee  taken,  Cabul  cap- 
tured, at  the  very  time  that  Nankin 
was  threatened,  and  the  formidable 
Tartar  force  destroyed  on  the  great 
river  of  China — and  the  prodigy  was 
exhibited  to  an  astonished  world  of 
a  single  Delhi  Gazette  announcing 
the  capture  of  Cabul  in  the  heart, 
and  the  submission  of  the  Chinese 
empire  in  the  farthest  extremity  of 
Asia. 

The  foreign  policy  of  Sir  R.  Peel, 
when  at  the  head  of  affairs  from  1842 
to  1846,  was  eminently  pacific,  and 
marked  by  the  caution  and  delibera- 
tion by  which,  in  that  important  branch 
of  the  public  service,  the  Conservative 
party  have  long  been  distinguished. 
We  may  estimate  the  importance  of 
such  a  system  by  the  continual  tur- 
moil in  which  we  have  been  kept,  and 
the  narrow  escapes  from  serious 
dangers  we  have  made,  under  Lord 
Palmerston's  direction.  With  the 
exception  of  the  wars  in  China  and 
Affghanistan — for  which  he  was  no- 
ways responsible,  as  they  were  be- 
queathed to  him  in  a  most  untoward 
state  by  his  predecessors — he  main- 
tained peace  with  all  the  world.  He  did 
more — he  never  even  endangered  it. 
He  entirely  .abandoned  the  system  of 
bullying  small  powers,  and  sowing 
the  seeds  of  revolution  in  great  ones, 
which  had  so  long  been  pursued  by 
his  Whig  predecessors.  He  never 
brought  the  country  to  the  verge  of  a 
European  Avar,  on  account  of  incon- 
siderable private  claims  by  British 
subjects  on  foreign  potentates  ;  nor 
did  he  induce  a  general  convulsion 
over  the  whole  civilised  world,  by 
stretching  the  right  hand  of  amity  to 
Continental  Liberals,  when  engaged 
in  projects  of  insurrection  against  their 
respective  governments.  "  Live  and 
let  live"  was  his  principle  in  foreign 
policy.  He  took  care  of  Great  Britain, 


and  let  foreign  nations  take  care  of 
themselves.  He  did  not  think  that 
the  stability  of  his  Administration 
depended  upon  spreading  the  seeds  of 
discontent  and  disturbance  in  all  the 
adjoining  states.  He  sent  no  noble- 
men to  the  Continent  on  roving  com- 
missions, to  promote  reform  by  moral 
force  in  agitated  countries,  where 
their  inhabitants  were  dreaming  only 
of  physical  convulsion.  He  was  not 
the  O'Connell  of  European  revolution. 
When  a  war  with  the  United  States 
was  threatened,  by  the  claims  which 
the  American  Government  advanced 
to  the  Maine  territory,  he  avoided  the 
difficulty,  and  yet  upheld  the  honour 
of  his  country,  by  a  compromise  which, 
although  less  favourable  to  Great 
Britain  than  it  is  now  known  it  should 
have  been,  was  perhaps  the  best 
which,  in  the  circumstances,  could  have 
been  adopted.  The  honour  of  England 
was  never  impaired  in  his  hands  in 
any  transactions  with  foreign  powers ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  by  simply 
abstaining  from  interference  with 
foreign  states,  and  letting  them 
manage  their  internal  affairs  in  their 
own  way,  he  entirely  regained  the 
confidence  of  the  European  cabinets. 

We  have  dwelt  thus  long,  and  with 
unmixed  satisfaction,  on  the  bright 
parts  of  the  portrait,  because  we  have 
colours  of  a  very  different  hue  to 
mingle  with  them.  In  doing  so,  we 
shall  endeavour  to  preserve  that 
equanimity  in  censure  which  his  pre- 
sent eulogists  are  far  from  doing  in 
praise ;  and  strive,  whenever  it  is  pos- 
sible, to  ascribe  the  errors  we  must 
point  out,  to  the  force  of  external 
circumstances,  or  causes  incidental  to 
the  period  in  which  Sir  R.  Peel  lived, 
rather  than  to  faults  directly  imputable 
to  himself. 

The  first  grand  error  into  which  he 
fell— and  which  we  consider  as  by  far 
the  greatest  of  his  whole  life,  because  it 
was  the  parent  of  all  the  others — was 
the  report  of  the  committee,  in  1819, 
on  monetary  affairs,  on  which  the 
famous  bill,  compelling  the  Bank  to 
resume  cash  payments,  was  founded. 
It  is  remarkable  that  this,  like  all  the 
other  errors  of  Sir  R.  Peel's  life,  arose 
from  his  yielding  to  the  persuasion  of 
his  political  opponents,  and  was  in 
direct  opposition  to  the  whole  prin- 
ciples in  which  he  himself  had  been 
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bred.  His  father,  the  first  Sir  Robert, 
it  is  well  known,  was  a  staunch  sup- 
porter of  the  credit  system  ;  and  it  is 
not  surprising  he  was  so,  fur  under 
it  he  had  amassed  a  fortune  of  a  mil- 
lion sterling.  Mr  lYel  was  placed  by 
Lord  Liverpool  in  the  chair  of  the 
committee,  of  which  (iovernment  had 
the  appointment,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  a  check  on  Mr  Huskisson 
and  the  bullionists,  who  were  inde- 
fatigable in  their  endeavours  to  win 
over  converts  to  their  side  ;  and,  ever 
since  1810,  had  never  ceased  to  urge 
the  immediate  resumption  of  cash 
payments.  Hut  young  lYel  speedily 
fell  a  victim  to  their  fascination  ;  and 
he  not  only  kept  no  check  upon  them, 
but  became  their  strongest  supporter. 
As  chairman  he  drew,  or  at  least 
roncurred  in.  the  famous  report 
—the  foundation  of  the  bill  of  181!>, 
ordering  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, and  which  has  formed  the 
basis  of  his  whole  subsequent  career 
in  domestic  legislation. 

If  we  are  to  credit  the  Times  news- 
paper— perhaps  the  ablest  of  the  jour- 
nals which  now  support  that  side— this 
measure  has  doubled  the  value  of 
money,  for  it  has  made  one  sovereign 
worth  two  sovereigns.  Without  going 
so  great  a  length  in  our  estimate  of 
its  effects,  it  may  at  least  with  safety 
be  affirmed,  that  it  has  added  fifty 
per  cent  to  its  value.  A  comparison 
of  the  prices  of  grain  for  twenty  years 
before,  and  twenty  years  after  the 
change,  leaves  not  a  shadow  of  doubt 
on  that  point.  Combined  with  Free 
Trade,  it  has  now  lowered  prices,  on 
an  average  of  years,  a  half— in  other 
words,  doubled  the  weight  of  debt, 
and  halved  the  remuneration  of  in- 
dustry, on  an  average  of  years,  over 
the  whole  country.  It  has  rendered 
the  public  debt  of  £.soo,o<xj,uoo  in 
reality  £1,600,000,000:  it  has  swelled 
the  thousand  millions  of  private  debt 
into  two  thousand  millions.  It  has 
rendered  our  taxation  of  fifty  millions 
annually,  equal  in  weight  to  one  hun- 
dred millions  at  the  old  prices.  In  a 
(•"tmtry  engaged  in  such  extensive  un- 
dertakings, and  so  dependent  on  that 
most  sensitive  of  created  things,  credit, 
for  its  support,  as  Great  Britain,  it  may 
be  doubted  whether  human  ingenuity 
conld  have  devised  anything  so  well 
calculated  to  spread  ruin  and  desola- 


tion  so  generally  through  the  people 
as  this  fatal  step. 

Its  effect  in  doubling  the  weight  of 
debt,  public  and  private,  and  halving 
—  when  taken  in  conjunction  with 
Free  Trade  — the  remuneration  of  in- 
dustry, at  least  to  rural  labourers, 
great  and  serious  as  it  has  been,  has 
proved  the  least  of  the  many  evils 
which  are  distinctly  traceable  to  it. 
15 v  lowering  prices  in  every  depart- 
ment over  the  whole  country,  it  ren- 
dered the  indirect  taxes  unproductive, 
and  induced  that  constant  clamour,  on 
the  part  of  persons  engaged  in  parti- 
cular trades,  to  get  the  taxes  removed 
which  pressed  on  them,  which  has  in- 
volved the  nation  ever  since  in  finan- 
cial difficulties,  extinguished  the  sink- 
ing fund— which,  had  it  been  let  alone, 
would  have  paid  oh"  the  whole  public 
debt  by  the  year  ixi") — and,  by  the  ad- 
mission of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
chequer, has  added  .£ 27, 0< «),<>< >0  to  the 
National  Debt,  over  and  above  all  in 
that  time  paid  oil'  during  the  last 
twentyyears  of  unbroken  peace.  It  has 
spread  embarrassment  and  bankruptcy 
so  far  through  all  those  dependent  on 
the  land,  that  two-thirds  of  our  lauded 
proprietors  are  notoriously  insolvent  ; 
and  the  nation,  when  blessed  with  a 
line  harvest,  has  come  to  import  from 
a  fourth  to  a  fifth  of  its  annual  sub- 
sistence from  foreign  states,  although, 
fifteen  years  ago,  it  was  self-supporting. 
It  has  reduced  the  price  of  food  a  half, 
but  it  has  lowered  the  wages  of  labour 
in  a  still  greater  degree,  by  reason  of 
the  numerous  bankruptcies  among  the 
employers,  and  the  diminished  work 
for  the  employed.  It  has  induced 
that  terrible  instability  in  mercantile 
transactions,  and  those  ruinous  mone- 
tary crises  which  have  now  become  of 
periodic  occurrence,  though  unknown 
before  the  resumption  of  cash  pay- 
ments, and  which  never  occur  without 
destroying  from  a  third  to  a  half  of 
the  whole  commercial  capital  in  the 
empire.  It  engendered  that  over- 
whelming influence  of  the  moneyed  aris- 
tocracy, and  general  su tiering  of  the 
industrious  classes,  which  issued  in  the 
Reform  Hill,  by  inspiring  the  money 
power  with  the  desire,  and  giving 
them  the  means,  of  obtaining  the 
government  of  the  state,  and  by  fill- 
ing the  industrious  classes  with  that 
restless  desire  of  change,  which  never 
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fails  to  accompany  long-continued  and 
general  suffering  By  vesting  power 
in  the  moneyed  and  mercantile  classes, 
through  the  He  form  Act,  it  brought 
on  that  series  of  class  legislative  mea- 
sures, which  have  gone  so  far  to  en- 
danger the  colonial  empire,  and  de- 
stroy the  national  independence  of 
Great  Britain.  All  the  evils  under 
which  we  are  now  labouring  may,  by 
a  demonstrable  series. of  causes  and 
effects,  be  traced  back  to  that  one 
fatal  deviation  from  Mr  Pitt's  protec- 
tive policy,  under  which  the  nation 
had  so  marvellously  prospered  during 
the  war. 

Although  not  entertaining  a  shadow 
of  a  doubt  that  all  these  evils  have 
arisen  from  Sir  Robert  Peel's  mone- 
tary policy,  we  disclaim  all  intention 
of  ascribing  interested  motives  to  him 
in  adopting  it.  There  is  nothing  in 
his  conduct  or  life  which  argues  a  self- 
ish character,  in  the  ordinary  sense  of 
the  word.  He  was  ambitious,  but  it 
was  of  great  and  public  objects  only. 
Possessed  of  immense  wealth,  he  made 
a  noble  use  of  it.  Covetous  of  renown, 
/he  was  altogether  superior  to  the  vul- 
gar appetite  for  money.  He  never 
made  a  shilling  in  the  public  service  ; 
he  spent  far  more  in  office  than  he  ever 
-received  from  it.  His  relations  were 
provided  for  ;  but  it  was  for  the  most 
part  from  the  facilities  which  his  own 
fortune  afforded,  not  by  quartering 
them  in  brigades  on  the  public  service. 
In  the  distribution  of  patronage  he  was 
not  only  liberal,  but  ultra-liberal :  the 
principal  fault  to  be  found  with  it  was, 
that  he  gave  far  too  much  to  his  oppo- 
nents, and  reserved  too  little  for  his 
own  supporters.  It  is  impossible  to 
suppose  that  a  man  who  acted  thus, 
and  whose  conduct  was  so  much  the 
reverse  of  interested,  was  influenced 
by  selfish  motives  in  the  course  which 
he  adopted  in  monetary  matters  and 
.  free  trade.  And  we  adhere  to  this 
opinion,  even  although  the  effect  of 
those  measures  undoubtedly  was  to 
increase  his  own  fortune  from  one 
million  to  two  millions. 

But  although  we  sincerely  and  gladly 
Absolve  Sir  Robert  Peel  from  all  self- 
ish or  unworthy  motives  in  the  mone- 
tary measures  which  he  introduced, 
we  cannot  absolve  him  from  the  impu- 
tation of  being  swayed  by  the  influ- 
ence of  gold  in  the  abstract,  and  in  the 


estimate  which  he  formed  of  others. 
Personally  disinterested,  and  actuated 
only  by  a  desire  for  the  public  good, 
he  was  not  the  less  a  devoted  wor- 
shipper of  mammon.  He  thought  that 
the  public  good  would  be  best  pursued 
by  supporting  its  gains.  He  disdained 
lucre  himself,  but  he  never  overlooked 
its  importance  in  his  estimate  of  those 
around  him.  Petitions  and  argu- 
ments came  with  surprising  weight  to 
him,  when  they  were  urged  by  per- 
sons who  had  two  hundred  thousand 
pounds  of  realised  capital  in  their 
pockets.  He  thought  he  never  could 
go  wrong  in  pursuing  a  policy  which 
they  recommended.  He  regarded 
them  as  the  fountains  of  public  pros- 
perity— the  sheet-anchor  of  the  state, 
which  alone  could  be  relied  on  to  save 
it  in  the  many  vicissitudes  incident  to 
widely-extended  commercial  transac- 
tions, lie  measured  the  publicstrength 
by  the  number  of  sovereigns  stored  in 
the  vaults  of  the  Bank — private  weight, 
in  a  great  degree,  by  the  magnitude  of 
balances  at  bankers.  He  owed  his 
greatness  to  commercial  industry,  sup- 
ported by  a  protective  policy,  and  an 
enlarged  system  of  paper  credit.  But 
he  soon  forgot  his  origin,  and  was  in- 
fluenced in  manhood  in  his  ideas,  as 
most  men  are,  by  his  present  position. 
He  had  no  sympathy  with  wealth  in 
the  process  of  formation  ;  but  the 
greatest  possible  with  it  when  com- 
pletely formed.  He  was  the  heir  of 
immense  realised  commercial  riches, 
and  he  became  its  representative.  He 
never  forgot  its  interests — not  because 
they  were  his  own,  but  because  he 
never  could  divest  himself  of  the  idea 
that  they  were  those  of  the  nation  at 
large.  In  gold  he  saw  the  only  solid 
representative  of  wealth ;  his  great 
object  was  to  get  as  much  of  it  as  pos- 
sible stored  in  that  imperishable  form. 
He  desired  no  more  than  he  had  for 
himself,  but  he  worshipped  it  in  the 
abstract  with  a  fervour  never  felt  by 
any  of  the  professed  adorers  of  Baal. 
He  never  could  believe  the  nation  was 
other  than  prosperous,  if  the  Bank  had 
fifteen  millions'  worth  of  gold  in  its 
coffers.  He  was  honest,  honourable, 
and  patriotic,  but  not  chivalrous  or 
high-minded ;  he  loved  his  country, 
but  he  thought  every  attempt  to  serve 
it  delusive  which  was  not  based  upon 
the  interests  of  its  moneyed  capital ; 
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and  doomed  every  measure  expedient 
which  went  to  augment  the  solid  me- 
tallic treasures  of  the  nation.  To  that 
unhappy  conviction  the  most  fatal 
errors  of  his  career  may  directly  bo 
traced. 

One  important  stop  in  his  life,  how- 
ever, was  not  owing  to  this  peculiarity 
in  his  mental  conformation,  and  re- 
<|iiiresa  separate  consideration.  It  was 
his  sudden  change  on  the  CATHOLIC 
CLAIM*  which  first  opened  the  eyes 
of  the  nation  to  the  mutability  of  his 
opinions.  The  prior  and  far  more 
momentons  conversion  on  the  mone- 
tary system  had  passed  unnoticed, 
partly  because  his  original  opinions  on 
it  were  not  known,  and  partly  because 
its  importance  was  not  generally 
understood.  Time  has  brought  its 
wonted  illumination  on  this  subject. 
Experience  has  dispelled  the  illusions 
so  generally  entertained  regarding 
Roman  Catholic  Emancipation.  It 
is  well  known  that  this  measure, 
which  excited  such  violent  heats  and 
animosities  at  the  time,  has  entirely 
failed.  It  has  brought  none  of  the 
advantages  promised  by  its  supporters 
in  its  train.  In  its  practical  results  it 
has  outstripped  the  gloomiest  predic- 
tions of  its  worst  enemies.  We  were 
told  that,  by  this  great  healing  measure, 
Ireland  was  to  be  pacified,  discontent 
turned  into  loyalty,  O'Connell  con- 
verted into  n  nisi  priiis  lawyer.  When 
the  fatal  legislative  distinctions  which 
alone  obstructed  its  prosperity  were 
swept  away,  industry  would  revive, 
disturbance  cease,  English  capital 
flow  into  its  peopled  tields,  pauperism 
be  dried  tip,  and  its  vast  agricultural 
resources,  stimulated  by  the  vigour 
and  industry  of  the  Celtic  race,  would 
render  it  as  great  a  support,  and  source 
of  strength,  as  it  had  hitherto  been  of 
weakness  to  the  neighbouring  island. 
For  twenty  long  years,  from  18<><t  to 
18'29,  the  empire  rang  with  these  pre- 
dictions. Whoever  ventured  to  doubt 
them  was  set  down  by  the  whole 
liberal  party  as  an  ignorant  bigot, 
alike  inaccessible  to  the  force  of 
reason,  and  behind  the  lights  of  the 
age. 

Time  has  enabled  us  to  appreciate 
these  predictions  at  their  real  value, 
and  to  measure  with  justice  the  wis- 
dom and  knowledge  of  mankind  of  the 
party  who  uttered  them.  Like  all  the 
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other  great  changes  of  our  times, 
Catholic  Emancipation  was  carried  by 
a  party  in  the  House  of  Common:* 
forcing  themselves  into  the  Cabinet, 
and  turning  the  prerogative  of  the 
Crown  into  an  engine  for  changing  the 
constitution,  lly  a  union  of  the  Ad- 
ministration with  the  Opposition,  the 
anti-Catholic  party,  which  beyond  all 
question  had  a  majority  of  the  consti- 
tuencies at  the  time  on  its  side,  was 
defeated, and  the  great  healing  measure, 
despite  the  known  and  undisguised  re- 
pugnance of  the  sovereign,  forced 
upon  the  nation.  What  have  been 
its  results  ?  Have  the  promised  effects 
taken  place?  Was  O'Connell  extin- 
guished, agrarian  outrage  suppressed, 
treason  extirpated,  1'opish  agitation 
ended,  industry  revived,  pauperism 
exterminated,  universal  happiness  dif- 
fused by  the  great  measure  which  was 
to  terminate  the  reign  of  bigotry,  and 
which  the  Cabinet,  with  Sir  Robert  Tecl 
virtually  at  its  head,  forced  upon  the 
Crown?  We  need  not  give  thcanswer; 
it  has  been  returned  by  the  event,  and 
stands  recorded  in  the  pages  of  history. 
O'Connell  was  converted  into  a  sort 
of  king,  agrarian  outrage  multiplied 
tenfold.  It  soon  became  so  excessive 
that  the  Whigs  themselves  were  com- 
pelled to  introduce  a  Coercion  Act  of 
surpassing  stringency  to  restrain  it  ; 
industry,  turned  aside  into  monster 
meetings,  everywhere  declined  ;  pau- 
perism increased  with  the  enlarged 
concession  of  political  power,  till  it 
absorbed  a  fourth  of  the  whole  inha- 
bitants of  the  Emerald  Isle.  Sedition, 
long  connived  at  by  conceding  Ad- 
ministrations, gradually  ripened  into 
treason  ;  it  was  nursed  in  Conciliation 
Hall,  and  brought  to  a  climax  in  the 
cabbage-garden.  Capital  more  than 
ever  shunned  the  scene  of  murder,  ar- 
son, and  outrage;  and  general  poverty, 
increased  by  the  lawless  habits  which 
a  weak  executive  permitted  and  a 
bigotted  priesthood  encouraged,  at 
length  became  so  excessive  that  the 
whole  subsistence  of  the  people  was 
derived  from  one  root :  a  failure  in  it 
brought  on  a  famine  :  some  hundred 
thousand  persons  died  of  want  in  a 
single  year,  and  the  annual  emigration 
from  its  peopled  and  starving  shores 
has  come  to  exceed  two  hundred 
thousand  souls  ? 
Strong  reasons,  however,  may 
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be  advanced  in  favour  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel's  conversion  from  the 
anti- Catholic  to  the  Catholic  side 
of  the  question,  but  no  excuse  can  be 
found  for  the  mode  in  which  it  was 
done.  He  had  been  long  looked  to  in 
the  country  as  the  head  of  the  Pro- 
testant party ;  he  had  risen  to  emi- 
nence by  its  support ;  he  had  spoken 
times  out  of  number  on  its  side ;  he  had 
filled  the  office  of  Secretary  for  Ireland, 
and  been  elected  member  for  Oxford  for 
that  very  reason.  When  a  statesman, 
thus  deeply  and  irrevocably  pledged 
in  his  public  measures  to  resistance  to 
the  Romish  claims,  suddenly  express- 
ed his  conversion  to  the  opposite  side, 
and  used  the  power  given  to  resist  them 
to  their  furtherance  and  support,  he  did 
in  reality  what  Marlborough  had  done 
in  1688,  and  Ney  in  1815.  His  course, 
in  consistency  alike  with  the  dictates 
of  honour  and  the  conclusions  of  rea- 
son, was  quite  plain.  It  was  to  resign 
his  office,  surrender  his  seat  in  Parlia- 
ment, and  come  in  again  on  the  side 
of  a  new  party,  and  as  the  representa- 
tive of  fresh  constituents.  Whatever 
might  in  such  a  case  be  said  of  the 
consistency  of  an  individual  who  thus 
suddenly  abandoned  the  opinions  of  a 
whole  lifetime,  and,  like  the  Sicambre 
on  his  conversion  to  Christianity, 
"  burned  that  which  he  had  adored, 
adored  that  which  he  had  burned," 
nothing  could  have  been  said  against 
the  mode  of  its  expression.  He  re- 
signed his  seat  for  Oxford,  but  he  re- 
mained Home  Secretary.  Thus  when 
the  power  was  not  surrendered,  the 
office  not  resigned  ;  and  when  the  anti- 
CatholicSecretaryofStateandleaderof 
the  House  of  Commons  used  the  whole 
weight  of  Government  to  force  that 
change  of  opinion  upon  Parliament 
which  he  had  adopted  for  himself,  his 
former  supporters  with  reason  ex- 
claimed that  they  were  betrayed,  and 
that  the  leader  had  become  unworthy 
of  the  direction  of  a  conscientious 
party  in  the  state. 

The  reasons  assigned  by  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  friends  for  this  extraordinary 
change, — viz.,  that  he  had  become 
convinced  that  a  crisis  had  arisen  ; 
that  the  exclusion  of  the  Catholics 
could  no  longer  be  maintained  ;  that 
at  all  hazards  it  was  indispensable  to 
have  the  question  settled  ;  that,  with- 
out his  adhering  to  the  Administra- 


tion, that  settlement  could  not  have- 
been  effected  ;  and  that  it  was  a  per- 
sonal request  of  the  sovereign  that  he 
would  remain  and  assist  him  through 
his  difficulties — though  not  with- 
out weight,  by  no  means  justify 
this  extraordinary  defection.  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  too  well  informed 
not  to  know,  that  in  all  free  com- 
munities, but  in  England  in  parti- 
cular, the  reputation  of  consistency  is 
the  sheet-anchor  of  public  men  ;  and 
that  no  strength,  but  only  weakness, 
is  brought  to  a  side  by  the  adhesion 
of  a  statesman,  who  joins  it  with  such 
a  blot  on  his  escutcheon  as  the  charge 
of  desertion  of  principle.  The  result 
in  that  particular  instance  too  clearly 
proved  that  this  is  the  case ;  for 
among  the  many  evils  which  Catholic 
Emancipation  has  induced  upon  the 
country,  perhaps  the  greatest  has 
arisen  from  the  ruinous  schism  in  the 
Conservative  ranks  which  was  pro- 
duced by  his  joining  the  Catholic 
party  in  1829.  It  is  well  known  that 
it  was  to  punish  that  defection  that 
the  ultra-Tories  joined  the  Whigs  on 
Sir  Henry  Parnell's  motion  in  Novem- 
ber 1830,  and  threw  out  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  Administration.  The 
Reform  Bill,  with  all  the  incalculable 
evils,  which  few  now  deny  it  has 
brought  upon  the  state,  is  thus  imme- 
diately to  be  ascribed  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  change  ;  for  if  Catholic  emanci- 
pation had  been  carried  when  he  was 
in  Opposition,  and  siding  with  his  old 
friends,  the  feelings  of  the  Torieswould 
not  have  been  outraged,  and  the  con- 
stitution would  not  have  been  surren- 
dered to  its  assailants  by  the  dissen- 
sion of  its  defenders. 

The  last  great  change  of  policy 
on  the  part  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
which  has  been  so  momentous  in  its 
consequences  that  it  will  form  the 
chief  feature  of  his  character  to  future 
ages,  was  that  which  related  to  Free 
Trade.  We  regard  this,  however,  as 
not  nearly  so  inexplicable  as  his 
change  on  the  Catholic  claims ;  for 
it  flowed  naturally  from  the  fatal 
step  of  contracting  the  currency  in 
1819,  and  may  in  truth  be  regarded 
as  the  complement  and  necessary 
sequence  of  that  measure.  It  is  the 
more  indispensable  to  insist  on  this 
view  of  the  subject,  because  it  is  far 
from  being  generally  understood ;  and 
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mill---  tii.'  majority  uf  the  constitu- 
encies embrace  the  correct  views  re- 
garding it,  all  attempts  to  restore 
remuneration  to  industry  will  prove 
ineffectual. 

The  population  of  tin-  empire  in 
181'J  wassomewhat  above  20, 000,009  : 
it  is  now  little  below  30,OOO,»>00. 
Its  e\|>orts,  imports,  shipping,  ami 
transactions  have  tripled  in  amount 
since  that  time,  lias  anything  been 
done  to  render  the  currency  which 
carried  on  these  transactions,  and 
gave  bread  to  these  increased 
numbers,  commensurate  to  their  wants 
and  necessities  V  Quite  the  reverse  : 
everything  has  been  done,  and  done 
in  the  most  decisive  way,  to  contract 
the  currency  in  the  direct  proportion 
of  the  necessity  for  its  increase.  The 
notes  issued  in  England  alone  in 
1814  were  £ 48,500,000  ;  in  the  two 
islands  they  were  above  £00,000,000. 
By  the  bifl  of  1819,  followed  up  by 
thoae  of  1820  prohibiting  small  notes, 
and  of  1844  and  1845  regarding  the 
currency,  the  notes  issued  have  been 
lowered  a  half ;  they  have  sunk  from 
£00,000,000  to  £32,000,000.  No  last- 
ing reliance  can  be  placed  on  the  gold, 
how  great  soever  its  amount  in  the 
country,  because  it  is  liable  to  be 
drained  away  any  day  by  a  bad  har- 
vest, a  war  abroad,  or  the  usual  and 
periodical  mutations  of  commerce.  In 
the  hist  thirty  years  the  people  have 
increased  nearly  by  a  half,  their 
transactions  have  been  tripled,  and 
the  money  they  can  rely  on  keeping 
has  been  HAI.VKU. 

Sir  Robert  1'ecl  was  too  sagacious 
not  to  see  the  necessary  effect  of  this 
prodigious  change.  Ho  was  deeply 
affected,  as  he  often  said  himself,  w  ith 
the  long-protracted  public  distress, 
which,  consequent  on  the  great  im- 
portation of  grain  and  exportation  of 
sovereigns  during  the  bad  harvests  of 
1838  and  1839,  continued  without 
intermission  till  1H42.  It  was  to 
relieve  this  distress  that  he  gave  such 
encouragement  to  the  railway  mania, 
which  began  in  1843,  and  raged  with 
such  violence  till  1840,  both  by 
lowering  the  deposit  money  from  ten 
to  five  PIT  cent,  and  expressing,  indi- 
vidually and  in  Parliament,  the  great- 
est approbation  of  its  wildest  under- 
takings. But  a  difficulty  soon  arose. 
Under  the  influence  of  the  vast  /*/«- 
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porory  stimulus,  which  the  formation  of 
so  many  railways  at  the  same  time 
gave  to  most  branches  of  industry,  and 
other  concurring  causes  of  prosperity — 
in  particular,  the  glorious  termination 
of  our  Eastern  war — wages  for  the 
time  ran  to  an  excessive  height;  a 
height  altogether  inconsistent  with 
the  diminished  resources  of  employers 
and  purchasers,  owing  to  tho  general 
fall  of  prices  consequent  on  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency.  This  state 
of  things  evidently  could  not  go  on  ; 
a  collapse  was  inevitable,  when  the 
artiticial  ami  temporary  stimulus  aris- 
ing from  the  formation  of  the  railways 
came  to  an  end ;  and  that  it  would 
soon  come  to  an  end  was  certain,  as 
no  currency  was  permitted  to  exist 
adequate  to  the  extended  transactions 
in  which  the  nation  was  engaged. 

It  was  apparently  to  meet  this  state 
of  things,  inevitable  on  the  contraction 
of  the  currency,  that  all  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  measures,  after  he  came  into 
power  in  the  end  of  1 84 1 ,  were  directed. 
The  reduced  tariff  of  1842,  the  estab- 
lishment of  Free  Trade  in  .July  1846, 
were  part  of  the  same  system,  ren- 
dered unavoidable  by  the  currency 
measures  of  1819,  1844,  and  1845. 
The  object  of  both  was  the  same — 
viz.  to  support  labour,  and  conceal 
the  effects  of  the  contraction  of  the 
currency,  first,  by  a  great  stimulus  to 
industry,  next,  by  lowering  the  cost  of 
production  in  proportion  to  the  dimi- 
nution already  effected  by  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency  in  its 
remuneration.  Unless  this  was  done, 
he  clearly  saw  the  industrious  classes 
would  be  destroyed.  As  prices  in 
every  branch  of  industry  had  fallen 
since  1819  at  least  fifty  per  cent  from 
the  halving  of  the  currency,  there  ap- 
peared no  resource  but  to  give  as  great 
a  stimulus  as  possible  to  labour  in  the 
mean  time,  and  effect,  when  that  was 
drawing  to  its  close,  a  permanent 
reduction  in  the  price  of  the  food  by 
which  it  was  to  be  supported.  The 
first  was  done  by  the  railway  mania, 
which  kept  industry  afloat  and  in 
perilous  prosperity  in  1844  and  1845; 
the  last  by  the  general  introduction  of 
the  Free  Trade  system  in  1840.  This 
affords  the  evident  key  to  his  whole 
conduct  since  he  became  Prime  Min- 
ister. He  often  said  that  he  was  not 
to  be  blamed  for  introducing  Free 
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Trade  in  1846,  for  that  it  had  become 
a  matter  of  necessity.  He  only  forgot 
to  add,  that  if  such  necessity  existed, 
it  was  entirely  of  his  own  creation,  by 
his  prior  monetary  system.  It  is  not 
surprising  that,  having  halved  the 
price  of  the  produce  of  labour,  he  felt 
the  necessity  of  halving  the  cost  of 
the  subsistence  by  which  it  was  to 
be  maintained. 

When  the  railway  mania  began, 
one  of  two  courses  was  open  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  and  one  or  other  was 
unavoidable.  Either  he  required  to 
go  back  upon  the  bill  of  1819,  and 
give  the  nation  an  extended  paper 
currency,  adequate  to  sustain  its  now 
vastly  increased  undertakings,  or  to 
go  forward  with  fresh  measures,  and 
lower  the  wages  of  labour  in  propor- 
tion to  the  effected  fall  in  the  price  of 
its  produce.  He  had  not  magna- 
nimity enough  to  do  the  first,  for  that 
would  have  been  an  admission  that  he 
had  been  wrong,  and  would  have 
shaken  the  confidence  of  the  capital- 
ists in  his  Government.  He  resolved, 
therefore,  to  do  the  last.  Hence  his 
Free-Trade  measures,  and  all  the  in- 
calculable misery  they  have  brought 
upon  the  country.  The  determina- 
tion to  carry  out  an  erroneous  system 
did  the  whole. 

But  this  expedient,  like  all  others 
•which  are  not  based  on  right  principle, 
speedily  induced  other  evils  even 
greater  than  those  it  was  intended  to 
remove.  In  his  anxiety  to  lower  the 
price  of  the  subsistence  of  labour  in 
proportion  to  the  reduction  he  had 
effected  in  its  remuneration,  Sir  Robert 
Peel  forgot  that  that  subsistence  itself 
was  for  the  most  part  raised  by  the 
hands  of  the  people,  and  that  if  you 
lowered  the  cost  at  which  food  was  to 
be  bought  by  the  labouring  classes 
generally,  you  gained  this  advantage 
solely  at  the  expense,  in  the  first 
instance,  of  that  particular  branch  of 
the  people  who  were  engaged  directly 
or  indirectly  in  the  production  of  food, 
and  in  the  last,  of  all  the  other  classes 
who  supplied  them  witli  manufactured 
articles.  Eighteen  millions  of  indivi- 
duals, directly  or  indirectly  engaged 
in  the  production  of  food,  were  in- 
volved in  distress  to  cheapen  it  to  ten 
millions  who  were  supported  by 
urban  industry.  At  the  same  time  he 
overlooked,  in  his  anxiety  to  relieve 
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the  labour  market  by  the  general 
spread  of  the  railway  system,  the  fact 
that  that  system  itself  could  neither 
be  executed  nor  rendered  prosperous 
when  finished,  when  the  nation  was 
starved  by  the  general  failure  in  the 
remuneration  of  all  sorts  of  industry, 
by  the  contraction  of  the  currency  to 
a  half  of  its  former  amount,  at  the 
very  time  when  the  population  had 
increased  fifty,  the  national  transac- 
tions three  hundred  per  cent.  Thence 
the  fearful  collapse  of  1847,  followed 
by  such  intense  and  universal  suf- 
fering in  1848,  from  the  effects  of 
which  the  nation  is  only  beginning  to 
recover.  A  temporary  respite  from 
suffering  was  obtained  for  tlie  com- 
mercial classes;  but  this  advantage 
was  gained  only  by  rolling  it  over 
upon  the  agricultural,  and  in  the  end 
depriving  themselves  of  the  best  mar- 
ket for  their  industry. 

As  matters  now  stand,  under  our 
Monetary  and  Free-Trade  system, 
general  distress  is  inevitable  and  per- 
manent, either  in  the  urban  or  rural 
population,  or  among  both.  If  the 
harvest  is  fine,  the  agricultural  interest 
finds  itself  deprived  of  all  remunera- 
tion for  its  industry,  by  the  com- 
petition of  a  great  domestic  produce 
with  the  ceaseless  introduction  of 
foreign  supplies :  if  it  is  deficient,  the 
commercial  classes  are  immediately 
involved  in  universal  difficulties,  by 
the  sudden  contraction  of  credit  con- 
sequent on  an  extended  foreign  im- 
portation of  food  and  exportation  of 
sovereigns.  So  great  is  the  devasta- 
tion produced  by  the  ceaseless  alter- 
nation of  these  evils,  that  it  exceeds 
anything  recorded  from  domestis 
legislation  in  history.  Sir  Robert 
Peel  saved  our  Eastern  empire  by  his 
magnanimous  constancy  in  disaster, 
after  the  Affghanistan  catastrophe, 
and  he  preserved  the  state  from  im- 
mediate revolution  by  his  protracted 
resistance  to  the  Reform  Bill ;  and, 
for  these  vast  benefits,  he  is  entitled 
to  the  lasting  gratitude  of  his  country. 
But  time  will  show  whether,  by  his 
Monetary  and  Free-Trade  measures^ 
he  has  not  induced  other  dangers  of  a 
less  pressing,  but  far  more  serious 
kind ;  and  whether  he  has  not  saved 
us  from  the  paroxysm  of  a  brain  fever, 
only  to  consign  us  to  death  by  a 
lingering  consumption. 
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If  the  siuUK'ii  conversion  of  Sir 
Robert  Peel  on  the  Catholic  claims 
was  open  to  animadversion,  from  its 
being  the  totrayal  of  a  trust  reposed 
in  him  by  a  party,  much  more  is  his 
extraordinary  change  on  the  Coru 
Laws  subject  to  reprehension  on  the 
same  grounds.  The  trust  had  in  the 
latter  case  been  reposed  in  him  not 
by  a  party  but  by  the  country.  A 
dissolution  had  taken  place  in  1*11, 
on  Lord  John  Russell's  famous  Free 
Trade  budget.  Every  hustings  had 
resounded  with  declamations  for  or 
against  Free  Trade.  In  the  fore- 
most rank  of  the  battle  stood  Sir 
Robert  Peel ;  his  voice,  loud  above  all 
others,  resounded  over  the  field  on 
the  Protection  side.  His  side  proved 
victorious.  The  nation  spoko  out. 
Seven  hundred  thousand  electors  out 
of  a  million  recorded  their  votes  in 
favour  of  Protection.  A  majority  of 
ninety-one  in  the  House  of  Commons 
appeared  on  the  first  party  division 
on  that  side.  The  Ministry  was 
changed  in  consequence ;  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  installed  by  his 
Sovereign  as  Prime  Minister,  with  an 
overwhelming  majority  to  support 
him  in  both  Houses,  precisely  because 
he  was  the  Protection  leader. 

In  the  interval  between  that  and 
184*3,  nothing  occurred  to  shake,  but 
everything  to  confirm,  the  principles 
on  which  he  then  took  office.  The 
taritl' of  1842  had  materially  lowered 
the  import  duties,  especially  on 
foreign  grain  :  general  prosperity 
prevailed  from  the  effects  of  fine 
seasons  and  the  beginning  of  the  rail- 
way mania ;  and  the  inhabitants  of 
towns  enjoyed  the  advantages  of  an 
enhanced  demand  for  labour,  with 
diminished  prices  of  provisions.  The 
Irish  potato  rot  had  not  appeared  in 
any  degree  greater  than  it  had  done 
for  some  years  back.  It  first  assumed 
a  malignant  form  in  August  and  Sep- 
tember 1846  :  even  if  it  had  appeared 
earlier,  that  might  have  been  a  good 
reason  for  repealing  pro  tcmpore  the 
import  duties  while  it  lasted  ;  but  it 
was  none  for  introducing  Free  Trade  as 
a  general  and  Uisting  measure.  When, 
therefore,  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  May  1846 
brought  forward  his  Free-Trade  mea- 
sures, he  did  so  without  any  plea  of 
necessity,  or  even  expediency,  save 
that  which  he  had  himself  occasioned 
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by  his  own  monetary  measures  in 
1H1U,  1H14,  and  1845.  He  abandon- 
ed the  cause  intrusted  to  him  by  his 
Queen  and  his  country,  and  exerted 
the  strength  of  a  (ioveminent  con- 
structed to  defend  Protection,  to 
destroy  it,  without  the  shadow  of  an 
excuse,  except  a  predetermination  to 
sacrifice,  in  opposition  to  all  his  for- 
mer principles  and  professions,  tlm 
interests  of  production  to  those  of 
consumption. 

Incalculable  was  the  evil  which 
resulted  from  this  second  flagrant 
dereliction  of  principle  in  the  same 
statesman.  His  influence  had  now 
become  so  great,  that  the  effect  of 
his  measure  for  good  or  for  evil 
was  immeasurably  increased.  He 
rent  the  Conservative  party  asunder 
by  his  defection.  He  subverted  the 
whole  balance  of  the  Constitution  by 
his  change  of  principles.  A  consider- 
able part  of  the  Protectionists  went 
over  with  Sir  Robert  Peel  to  the  Free- 
Trade  side.  The  remainder,  who  ad- 
hered with  Lord  Stanley  and  Mr 
Disraeli  to  their  principles,  were  so 
exasperated,  that,  to  punish  the  de- 
fection, they  took  the  earlie.-t  oppor- 
tunity of  coalescing  with  the  Radicals 
to  throw  out  the  Ministry.  They 
selected  the  Irish  Arms  Bill  for  this 
purpose  :  a  question  upon  which,  con- 
sidered in  itself,  subsequent  events 
have  shown  they  were  as  clearly  in 
the  wrong,  as,  on  the  merits  of  the 
general  question  as  to  Protection,  they 
were  in  the  right.  The  result  was  u 
change  of  Ministry,  and  the  formation 
of  a  new  Parliament  got  up  under  this 
Free-Trade  influence,  and  in  which, 
by  the  combined  operation  of  (Jov- 
crnment,  popular  outcry,  and  Con- 
servative detection,  a  majority,  since 
reduced  to  twenty  or  thirty  on  vital 
questions,  on  the  Free-Trade  side 
was  obtained.  The  result  is  well 
known.  Free-Trade  principles  have 
been  carried  out  in  every  department : 
the  West  Indies,  the  Shipping  Inter- 
est, have  been  successively  sacri- 
ficed. 

But,  disastrous  as  these  results 
have  proved,  a  still  more  serious  evil 
has  arisen  from  the  general  shake 
which  the  character  of  public  men  has 
received  from  the  sudden  and  inexplic- 
able conversions.  Steadiness  of  pur- 
pose and  consistency  of  principlo 
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have  long  been  the  qualities  which 
the  people  of  England  admire  most 
in  their  political  leaders.  When, 
therefore,  such  strange  and  incon- 
ceivable defections  appeared  among 
those  from  whom  the  most  entire 
consistency  was  expected,  the  opinion 
spread  generally  that  virtue  in  affairs 
of  state  had  become  extinct  among 
public  men — that  consistency  was  no 
longer  to  be  looked  for  in  statesmen — 
and  that  the  longest  and  loudest 
professions  of  a  particular  set  of 
opinions,  accompanied  with  the  most 
unexceptionable  private  character,  af- 
forded no  security  against  a  sudden 
abandonment  of  all  these  principles, 
without  the  surrender  of  the  power 
conferred  to  support  them.  It  is  need- 
less to  say  what  serious  evil  this  im- 
pression on  the  public  inind  has 
produced.  It  has  done  more  than 
disunite  a  party,  and  render  it  for  a 
season  almost  powerless  in  combating 
its  opponents — it  has  shaken  the 
foundations  of  Government  itself,  by 
inspiring  distrust  in  all  the  parties  by 
whom  it  must  be  carried  on. 

As  a  Parliamentary  orator,  Sir  Ro- 
bert Peel  is  entitled  to  a  high,  but  by 
no  means  to  the  highest  place.  His 
speeches  were  always  full  of  matter ; 
his  command  of  figures  and  statistics 
was  prodigious;  and  the  correctness  of 
his  statement  of  facts  was  such,  that  we 
do  not  recollect  a  single  instance  in 
which  it  was  ever,  in  any  material 
article,  successfully  impugned.  His 
industry  was  unbounded,  his  power 
of  application  unwearied  and  extraor- 
dinary. He  had  an  immense  acquain- 
tance with  the  whole  particulars 
attending  all  the  principal  branches 
of  our  trade  and  manufactures,  and 
was  often  able  to  correct  statements 
or  inform  the  ignorance  of  the  very 
persons  who  were  engaged  in  the  line 
of  business  which  was  under  discus- 
sion. He  was  a  very  skilful  debater ; 
but  it  was  so  after  the  manner  of  the 
House,  rather  than  the  true  and  fair 
rules  of  logical  discussion .  He  scarcely 
ever  met  an  argument  fairly,  especially 
if  it  was  a  strong  one,  but  tried  to 
elude  its  force  by  ridicule  of  its  author, 
or  well-timed  home-thrusts  at  his 
inconsistency  with  prior  expressed 
opinions ;  and  as  his  opinions  were  in 
general  in  unison  with  those  of  the 
majority  of  the  House,  he  seldom 


failed  to  have  the  laugh  on  his 
side.  He  almost  constantly  mis- 
represented the  arguments  of  his  op- 
ponents :  he  seldom  tried  to  refute, 
often  to  ridicule  them.  In  this  he 
had  a  peculiar  dexterity.  Hansard 
was  thoroughly  familiar  to  him  ;  and 
great  was  the  success  with  which 
he  used  it.  Like  all  men  of  a  capa- 
cious and  powerful  mind,  he  had  a 
singularly  retentive  memory,  and 
could  bring  out  at  will  figures  and 
details  on  subjects  which  for  long 
had  not  been  under  discussion,  to  the 
no  small  annoyance  of  his  opponents, 
who  were  rarely  gifted  with  the  same 
power  of  commanding  details  and 
bringing  them  forth  on  the  proper 
occasion.  The  only  rival  during  the 
last  thirty  years  to  his  powers  in  this 
respect  was  Mr  Huskisson.  This 
faculty — for  it  is  so  rare  that  it  may 
really  be  styled  such — would  not  have 
secured  pre-eminence  in  the  old  House 
of  Commons,  composed  of  the  repre- 
sentatives of  all  classes  and  interests, 
and  in  which  the  landed  proprietors, 
or  the  young  men  of  a  refined  educa- 
tion who  got  seats  through  the  close 
boroughs,  formed  a  majority  of  the 
whole  members.  But  it  was  an  inva- 
luable quality  in  the  Reformed  House, 
where  the  majority  was  composed  of 
working  men  returned  by  the  enlarged 
constituencies  now  intrusted  with  the 
franchise,  and  who  were  less  liable  to 
be  influenced  by  bursts  of  eloquence 
or  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  than  by  a 
simple  business-like  statement  of  facts 
connected  with,  or  material  to,  the 
leading  interests  which  their  consti- 
tuents expected  them  to  support. 

But  his  style  of  speaking,  however 
well  adapted  to  the  majority  of  his 
auditors  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
rarely  reached  a  lofty  pitch  of  oratory. 
It  was  well  said  of  him  by  an  accom- 
plished Parliamentary  opponent,  that 
he  drove  an  excellent  pair,  but  never 
put  on  four  horses.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished scholar ;  and  was  first  brought 
into  notice  by  taking  the  highest  de- 
grees both  in  classics  and  mathematics 
at  Oxford.  But  though  he  retained 
through  life  a  strong  partiality  for  the 
studies  of  his  youth,  and  often  made  a 
very  happy  use  of  them  in  his  speeches 
in  Parliament,  his  mind  was  not  suf- 
ficiently ardent,  his  genius  not  suffi- 
ciently piercing,  to  inspire  him  with 
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the  vehement  feelings  which  arc  tlie 
soul  of  tlio  highest  style  of  eloquence. 

"  Th»ui;)it<    that   breathe,   and  worda  that 
burn," 

wore  to  him  in  general  unknown.  Ho 
had  no  original  ideas,  although  of 
opinions  adopted  from  other  men  lie 
was  often  extremely  tenacious;  and  lie 
never  failed  to  bring  them  out  with 
great  address  ami  ability.  He  had 
none  of  the  eloquence  which  springs 
from  strong  internal  conviction  ;  still 
leas  of  that,  the  source  of  the  highest 
of  all,  which  flows  from  originality  or 
lire  of  conception.  He  brought  every- 
thing out  at  second-hand  :  he  was  a 
great  pleader ;  but  IK>  required  to  have 
a  good  brief  put  into  his  hand,  or  pre- 
pared by  himself  from  the  labours  of 
others.  Mr  Disraeli  said  that  his 
mind  was  "  a  huge  Appropriation 
Clause,"  so  largely  did  he  borrow,  on 
the  most  important  occasions,  from 
the  arguments  and  opinions  of  other 
men  :  and  though  the  observation,  at 
first  sight,  seems  to  savour  rather  of 
the  sarcasm  of  the  orator  than  the 
judgment  of  the  statesman,  a  dispas- 
sionate survey  of  his  career  must 
demonstrate  that  it  was  in  a  great 
degree  well-founded.  At  the  same 
time  it  must  be  admitted  that  in 
selecting  from  others  he  in  general 
chose  well,  so  far  as  ability  apart  from 
truth  went;  and  that,  when  he  had 
once  chosen  his  side,  no  man  made  a 
better  use  of  his  topics,  or  brought 
out  his  arguments  with  more  effect,  or 
R  more  consummate  knowledge  of  the 
audience  to  whom  they  were  addressed. 
He  borrowed  all  his  general  ideas 
on  every  subject  on  which  he  spoke 
from  other  men ;  but  he  supported 
and  illustrated  them  by  a  vast  variety 
of  facts,  for  which  he  was  indebted 
only  to  his  own  untiring  industry  and 


vast  powers  of  research.  IIi«  argu- 
mcnts against  theCathulics,  were  taken 
from  Mr  Perceval  and  Lord  Kldon  ; 
those  for  them  from  Mr  Canning  and 
Mr  1'lunkett.  In  advocating  the  con- 
traction of  the  currency,  he  merely 
worked  out  the  principles  of  Mr  llor- 
ner  and  Mr  Hnskisson,and  the  liullioii 
<  'ommittee  of  IMo  ;  in  supporting  the 
Corn  Laws  he  adopted  the  views 
of  Lord  Ca.-tlereagh  and  Lord  Liver- 
pool. In  introducing  Free  Trade  he 
embraced  the  views  of  Mr  Cobdeti 
and  the  Anti-Corn-Law  League. 
\Ve  are  not  aware  of  a  single, 
instance  in  which  an  original  idea  or 
expression  can  be  traced  to  Sir  Robert 
Peel,  though  no  man  has  more  fre- 
quently introduced,  or  more  ably  sup- 
ported, novel  measures  in  legislation. 
Even  the  celebrated  expression,  so 
long  the  watchword  of  the  Conserva- 
tive party — "  It  is  iu  the  Registra- 
tion Courts  that  the  battle  of  the 
Constitution  is  to  be  fought  and  won," 
was  not  his  own.  It  appeared  in 
capital  letters  in  this  Magazine,  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  regularly  read,  on 
May  1,  1«35,  before  he  ever  intro- 
duced it  into  a  speech.*  His  mind 
was  adoptive,  not  creative.  He  was 
the  mirror  of  the  age,  not  its  director. 
At  the  same  time,  in  justice  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  it  must  be  observed 
that,  as  matters  now  stand,  a  states- 
man, if  he  means  to  remain  in  power, 
must  i/i  general  work  out  the  ideas 
of  other*.  If  he  is  original,  and 
tries  to  introduce  his  own  into  prac- 
tice, he  will  often  be  shipwrecked. 
Truth,  reason,  expedience,  will  in 
vain  exist  on  his  side :  in  a  popular 
Constitution,  unless  in  addition  to 
these  he  has  the  support  of  tho 
majority,  he  will  be  wholly  unable  to 
carry  on  the  (iovernment.  But  tho 


*  "  A  considerable  proportion  of  the  present  voters  are  utterly  inaccessible  to  reason 
or  argument,  and  therefore  the  ready  and  certain  prey  of  the  demagogue'',  whom  such 
a  state  of  things  necessarily  and  continually  keeps  in  activity.  These  men  can  never 
be  convinced.  From  their  occupation  and  habits,  they  are  necessarily  democratical, 
and  will  ever  continue  so.  They  must  be  vutrvtfJ,  or  the  Constitution  is  lost.  The 
mode  in  which  this  is  to  be  done  is  obvious  ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  persevering 
efforts  of  property  can  best  overcome  the  prodigious  ascendency  which  the  Reform 
Bill  in  the  outset  gave  to  the  reckless  and  destitute  classes  of  the  community.  IT 
is  ix  TIIK  RKUI&TRATION  COURTS  THAT  Tin:  BATTI.K  or  THE  CONSTITUTION  is  TO  BE 
ronjiiT  AMU  wox.  It  is  by  a  continued,  persevering,  and  skilful  exertion  there  that 
education,  worth,  and  property,  may  regain  their  ascendency  over  anarchy,  rice,  and 
democracy.  By  a  proper  organisation  in  this  way,  it  is  astonishing  what  may  b« 
done.  It  is  thnu,  and  thus  only,  that  the  balance  of  society  can  be  restored  in  thos« 
islands."— iilackirovtTf  .\ta,ja:ine,  May  1635,  vol.  xxxtii.  §13. 
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opinions  of  the  majority,  on  social 
questions,  are  invariably  founded  on 
the  ideas  of  the  really  great  and  origi- 
n  al  half  a  century  or  more  back ;  it  takes 
that  time  for  new  theories  to  flow  down 
from  the  elevated  summits  of  original 
thought  to  this  wide  inferior  substra- 
tum of  ordinary  intellects.  Witness 
Free  Trade  itself,  which,  originally 
promulgated  by  Quesnay  and  the 
Economists  in  tiie  boudoir  of  Madame 
Pompadour  in  1754,  was  subsequently 
embraced  by  Adam  Smith  in  the 
solitude  of  Kirkaldy  in  1775,  and  be- 
came the  basis  of  Sir  liobert  Peel's 
great  social  changes  in  1846,  nearly  a 
century  after  its  first  appearance  in 
the  world.  So  slightly  informed 
are  the  great  majority  of  persons  in 
every  rank  of  life,  that  they  embrace, 
with  scarcely  any  examination,  any 
opinions  in  which  they  happen  to  be 
bred  up  ;  and  a  new  generation  must 
in  general  arise  before  any  consider- 
able change  in  domestic  policy  can  be 
introduced  in  any  community  where 
general  thought  has  a  real  bearing 
upon  the  measures  of  Government. 
Great  and  protracted  suffering  is  in 
general  necessary,  in  addition  to  long 
time,  before,  in  a  free  community,  a 
general  change  of  opinion  can  be  in- 
troduced. It  took  the  Whigs  fifty 
years  to  prepare  the  nation,  by  inces- 
sant abuse  of  the  Government,  for 
Parliamentary  Reform  ;  and  all  their 
efforts  would  have  been  unavailing, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  ten  years  of 
almost  uninterrupted  suffering  which 
followed  the  contraction  of  the  cur- 
rency in  1819.  The  cause  of  Free 
Trade  would  have  been  shipwrecked, 
but  for  the  panic  produced,  and  art- 
fully fostered,  by  the  potato  disease 
in  1846:  witness  its  fate  in  1841, 
when  Parliament  was  dissolved  on  the 
Free-Trade  budget.  Originality  of 
thought  is  of  inestimableimportance  in 
philosophers  and  historians  ;  for  they 
form  general  thought  in  a  generation 
or  two  after  their  own  decease,  But 
it  is  to  the  last  degree  perilous  in  a 
free  country,  if  attempted  to  be  intro- 
duced by  practical  statesmen,  for 
they  cannot  Avork  but  by  the  sup- 
port of  the  majority,  whose  opinions 
are  formed  by  the  great  of  preceding 
ages.  Sir  liobert  Peel's  mind  was 
essentially  adoptive  ;  but,  had  it  been 
otherwise,  he  would  probably  have 


been  driven  to  a  system  of  adoption 
as  the  only  one  practicable  in  the 
free  and  popular  community  in  which 
it  was  his  destiny  to  act. 

But  although  this  consideration 
sufficiently  explains  how  it  happened 
that  Sir  Robert  Peel  was  moulded  by 
the  age,  and  did  not  mould  it,  yet  it 
does  not  explain  the  peculiar  charac- 
ter of  the  impress  which  he  received 
from  the  opinions  of  others.  It  does- 
not  show  how  it  happened  that  he  so 
readily  embraced  the  opinions  of  his 
opponents,  and  with  so  little  difficulty 
abandoned  on  every  subject  his  own. 
This  propensity  appeared  not  only 
in  the  great  public  conversions  of  his 
life,  but  in  the  less  obtrusive  though 
equally  characteristic  course  of  his 
parliamentary  career.  He  was  always 
coquetting  with  the  Opposition  ;  and 
the  stronger  and  abler  it  was,  the 
more  did  he  coquet.  His  compli- 
ments were  very  often  to  the  ability 
and  eloquence  of  the  "honourable 
gentleman  opposite,"  very  seldom  to- 
his  honourable  friend  near  him.  He 
promoted  to  judicial  situations  more 
frequently  an  enemy  than  a  friend. 
This  peculiarity  was  so  frequently 
evinced,  that  it  came  to  exercise  no 
small  influence  on  his  part}',  and 
cooled  in  a  most  sensible  degree  the 
ardour  of  his  supporters.  He  was  not 
regarded  with  the  enthusiastic  devo- 
tion with  which  his  party  wor- 
shipped Fox :  he  did  not  share  the 
steady  confidence  with  which  his  fol- 
lowers regarded  Pitt:  he  inspired 
none  of  the  cordial  and  heartfelt  at- 
tachment given  to  Canning.  That  he 
was  looked  upon  by  both  sides  of  the 
House  with  the  utmost  respect  wa& 
evident  from  the  extraordinary  sway 
which  he  so  long  possessed  over  it, 
and  the  universal  sorrow  which  his 
premature  death  called  forth.  But 
that  influence  was  founded  on  respect 
— it  did  not  flow  from  love.  He  never 
enjoyed  the  disinterested  attachment, 
of  all  others  the  most  grateful  to 
a  generous  mind,  of  those  who  are- 
fascinated  by  personal  qualities,  and 
desire  no  other  return  for  support  but 
the  gratification  with  which  it  is, 
attended.  His  private  character  was. 
admirable  ;  and  with  a  few  intimate 
friends  his  conversational  talents  ex- 
panded, and  he  made  a  most  agree- 
able companion ;  but  lie  had  not  the 
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abandon,  the  self-forgetfulnpss,  the 
overflow  of  the  generous  feelings 
necessary  to  form  the  much -loved 
political  leader. 

Hero  too,  however,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  circumstances  in  which  Sir 
Robert  Teel  was  placed  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  his  character 
and  habits.  From  his  first  introduc- 
tion to  public  life,  he  looked  to  the 
House  of  Commons  as  the  scene  both 
of  his  glory  and  his  usefulness — the 
theatre  of  his  ambition — the  dispenser 
of  his  reputation.  Sprung  from  the 
industrious  classes,  without  the  lustre 
of  patrician  descent — a  fact  which  he 
had  the  wisdom  never  to  attempt 
to  conceal — he  early  felt  that  he  would 
both  meet  with  more  cordial  sym- 
pathy, and  find  a  greater  number  of 
material  interests  which  he  could 
conscientiously  support,  in  the  Lower 
House  than  the  Upper.  Thence  his 
constant  and  steady  refusal  of  a 
peerage,  not  only  for  himself  but  for  his 
family.  The  man  of  the  people,  he 
aspired  to  sway  the  assembly  in  which 
the  people  were  represented,  and 
through  it  the  state.  This  disposition, 
sufficiently  strong  from  the  outset, 
was  rendered  paramount  by  the 
Reform  Act,  which  practically  vested 
the  government  of  the  country  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  From  that 
moment  he  saw  in  that  assembly  the 
real  depositary  of  power  :  in  the  sway 
of  its  majority  the  means  of  obtaining 
resistless  authority.  Like  Pericles,  he 
aimed  at  "  interrupting  the  aristo- 
cracy of  orators  by  the  monarchy  of  a 
single  orator."  Thence  his  constant 
endeavours  to  disunite  his  opponents 
by  family  concessions  or  well-applied 
praises ;  thence  his  uniform  clVort  to 
conciliate  and  win  over  the  party 
against  whom  he  was  acting.  He 
was  the  Venetian  senate  buying  off 
the  successive  members  of  the  League 
of  Cambray ;  or  Napoleon,  by  well- 
timed  flattery,  seducing  Alexander  at 
Tilsit  from  the  English  alliance. 
Great  designs,  a  vast  ambition, 
prompted  his  perpetual  appeals  to  the 
gentlemen  opposite.  His  frequent 
eulogy  of  their  abilities  sprang  from 
the  desire  to  marshal  them  under  his 
banners.  Thence  he  came  to  regard 
the  House  of  Commons  as  in  fact  the 
state,  and  to  disregard  the  popular 
voice,  however  loud  or  powerful,  if 


not  expressed  in  the  significant  form 
of  a  hostile  majority  in  its  divisions. 
This  habit  explains  his  career ;  but  if 
also  illustrates  its  dangers;  for  how- 
ever safe  it  might  be  to  look  only  to 
the  votes  of  an  assembly  which  was 
the  real  exponent  of  the  general 
mind,  what  can  be  so  perilous  as  to 
look  to  it  alone,  when  it  is  the  repre- 
sentative only  of  a  partial  interest  in 
the  state  actuated  by  an  adverse  in- 
terest to  the  remainder '{ 

To  conclude.  Sir  Robert  1'eel  was 
undoubtedly  a  first-rate  man  of  his 
class;  he  could  not  have  accomplished 
what  he  did  if  he  had  not  been  so.  Hut 
he  was  a  first-rate  man  of  a  second  class 
only.  He  was  not  one  of  the  master 
spirits  of  mankind.  His  mind  was 
neither  creative,  which  moulds  the 
thoughts  of  man  by  its  conceptions;  nor 
heroic,  which  wins  their  affections  by 
its  magnanimity.  He  was  essentially 
adoptive  and  practical ;  and,  what  is 
.singular,  has  achieved  such  mighty 
things  precisely  because  he  was  so. 
lie  fell  in  on  every  occasion  with  the 
spirit  of  the  age,  or  rather  he  had 
sagacity  enough  to  see  whither  that 
spirit  was  tending;  and  by  early  adopt- 
ing, he  often  seemed  to  lead,  when,  in 
fact,  he  was  only  following  it.  He 
constantly  made  himself  the  represen- 
tative of  what  he  deemed  the  weighti- 
est interest  in  the  state ;  his  rule  al- 
ways was  to  embrace  the  opinions  of 
what  he  thought  likely  to  prove  its 
most  influential  party.  He  had  no 
fixed  principle  in  his  own  mind.  He 
often  resisted  long  and  ably,  but  there 
was  a  certain  point  of  pressure  where 
his  conversion  was  certain.  He  never 
put  himself  in  the  alternative  of  vic- 
tory or  ruin.  I  le  always  had  a  retreat 
prepared.  He  was  resolved  that  of 
him  it  never  should  be  said  in  Lncan's 
words — 

"  Victrifccausa  Deis  plaruit,  seJ  victa  Catoni." 

The  immense  social  changes  which 
he  effected  in  the  British  empire  were 
mainly  owing  to  this  turn  of  mind  ; 
for  by  never  opposing  the  stream  too 
violently,  he  avoided  shipwreck  in  the 
outset,  and,  by  skilful  management, 
he  seldom  failed  to  obtain  its  direction 
in  the  end.  He  long  and  gallantly 
struggled  against  Reform  ;  but  he 
adopted  the  change  when  it  had  be- 
come unavoidable,  and  ere  long,  by 
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embracing  the  views  of  the  majority, 
obtained  the  almost  entire  direction  of 
the  Reformed  House  of  Commons. 
Unfortunately,  he  did  this  equally 
•whether  these  views  were  right  or 
wrong  ;  whether  the  nation  was  se- 
curely running  in  the  right  direction, 
or  drifting  headlong  and  blindly  upon 
the  breakers.  He  seldom  attempted 
to  correct  public  opinion,  but  often  to 
wield  its  power ;  his  principle  was  to 
study  and  anticipate  what  he  thought 
were  its  wishes.  Thence  his  great 
present  power,  and  the  frightful  ulti- 
mate consequences  of  his  measures. 
He  humoured  the  prevailing  party  in 
the  House  of  Commons  till  they  be- 
came omnipotent,  and  he  himself,  as 
their  leader,  wclhiigh  a  dictator. 
Thus  the  power  of  Government  was,  to 
all  practical  purposes,  annihilated. 
By  his  monetary  measures  he  in- 
duced such  distress  among  the  people 
as  brought  on  the  Revolution  of 
1832.  He  altered  the  Constitution 
from  an  aristocracy  of  all  interests  to 
an  oligarchy  of  one.  He  made  the 
moneyed  power  all  in  all.  Time  will 
show  whether  the  nation,  and  in  par- 
ticular its  industrial  classes,  have 


benefited  by  the  change.  He  nearly 
doubled  the  value  of  money,  but,  by 
so  doing,  he  as  nearly  doubled  the 
weight  of  debt,  and  halved  the  re- 
muneration of  industry.  His  deeds, 
for  good  or  for  evil,  will  never  be  for- 
gotten ;  for  he  twice  saved  the  British 
empire  from  destruction,  and  ended 
by  planting  the  seeds  of  death  in  its 
bosom.  He  stood  between  us  and  the 
destroyer  in  Affghanistan,  and  in  the 
debates  on  Reform  ;  but  he  opened 
our  gates  to  an  unseen  but  deadly  foe 
by  his  Free-Trade  measures.  He  has 
already,  by  his  monetary  system,  oc- 
casioned a  greater  destruction  of  pro- 
perty iti  the  British  empire  than  Avas 
effected  in  France  by  the  confiscations 
of  the  Convention  ;  by  the  reduction 
he  has  effected  in  the  remuneration 
of  industry,  extinguished  all  hopes  of 
reducing  the  National  Debt ;  and,  by 
his  Free-Trade  system,  rendered  us 
dependent  for  a  fourth  of  our  annual 
subsistence  on  foreign  states.  Time 
will  show  whether  these  measures 
have  not  endangered  our  independence 
more  than  ever  was  done  by  the  am- 
bition of  Louis  XIV.,  or  the  genius 
of  Napoleon. 
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THK  idea  of  this  work  is  happily  con- 
CiMved,  and  carried  into  effect,  in  the 
two  volumes  before  us,  with  uo  little 
judgment  and  ability.  The  subject  is 
one  interesting,  useful,  and  important; 
and  the  author  was  in  many  respects 
well  qualified  to  deal  \\  ith  it  by  his 
talents,  his  accomplishment.-!,  his  pro- 
fessional acquirements,  and  his  expe- 
rienced observation.  It  will  be  seen 
that  we  speak  of  the  author,  and  of 
his  work,  in  different  tenses ;  and 
there  is  a  melancholy  significance  in 
the  distinction.  Within  a  very  few 
clays  of  his  sending  to  us  these  two 
volumes,  he  died,  unexpectedly,  in  the 
flower  of  his  nge,  and  just  as  he  had 
attained  an  honour  which  he  had  long 
coveted — that  of  being  raised  to  the 
rank  of  Queen's  Counsel.  Ou  the  first 
day  of  last  Kaster  term,  he  presented 
himself  in  each  of  the  courts  at  West- 
minster, in  his  u  silk "  gown,  ex- 
changing the  customary  obeisances 
with  the  Judges,  the  Queen's  Counsel, 
and  the  great  body  of  his  brethren 
behind  the  bar,  on  being  formally 
railed  by  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  "  to 
take  his  seat  within  the  bar,  Her 
.Majesty  having  been  pleased  to  ap- 
point him  one  of  Her  Majesty's  Conn- 
s'•!."  He  looked  pleasnrably  excited  : 


alas,  how  little  anticipating  that  tho 
last  day  of  that  same  term  would  see 
him  stripped  of  his  long-coveted  in- 
signia, and  clothed  in  the  dismal 
vesture  of  the  grave !  For  on  that 
day  he  died,  after  a  brief  but  very 
severe  illness,  in  his  forty-sixth  year. 
A  serious  attack  of  rheumatic  fever, 
several  years  before,  had  permanently 
impaired  his  physical  energies,  though 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  prevent 
the  exercise  of  his  profession.  His 
practice,  till  latterly,  had  beeu  chiefly 
at  the  Cheshire  and  Manchester  ses- 
sions, from  which  he  gradually  roso 
into  considerable  business,  both  civil 
and  criminal,  on  the  North  Wales 
circuit.  On  being  raised  to  his  briefly- 
held  rank,  the  prospect  of  a  successful 
career  opened  before  him ;  for  he 
knew  his  profession  well,  as  those 
were  aware  who  were  able  ami  dis- 
posed to  push  him  forward.  During 
Easter  terra  he  was  engaged  before  a 
committee  of  the  House  of  Commons, 
to  conduct  a  case  of  some  importance. 
This  was  a  lucrative  branch  of  prac- 
tice, which  he  was  naturally  eager  to 
cultivate.  Fatigue,  anxiety,  and  ex- 
citement induced  the  return  of  an  old 
complaint,  accompanied  by  new  and 
somewhat  startling  symptoms;  but 
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though  utterly  unfit  for  business,  he 
could  not  be  restrained  from  attending 
the  committee  room,  though  it  was 
necessary  to  carry  him  in  a  chair  up 
the  long  flight  of  steps  leading  to 
the  corridor  in  the  new  House. 
He  was  soon,  however,  obliged  to 
return  as  he  had  gone.  The  pal- 
sying hand  of  Death  had  touched 
the  aspiring  lawyer !  After  much 
suffering,  he  expired  on  the  8th 
of  May,  the  last  day  of  Easter 
term,  and  on  the  13th  was  buried  in 
the  vaults  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  of  which 
he  had  only  a  few  days  previously 
been  elected  a  Bencher !  He  was  a 
member  of  Queen's  College,  Oxford, 
where  he  graduated  (we  believe  with 
honours)  in  1824;  was  called  to  the 
bar  in  1828 ;  and  elected  Recorder 
of  Macclesfield  in  1833. — As  a  speaker 
he  was  correct  and  fluent,  though 
not  forcible  ;  as  an  advocate,  judicious 
and  successful.  He  was  a  man  of 
classical  tastes,  extensively  read  in 
literature,  and  exceedingly  familiar 
with  political  history  and  constitu- 
tional law.  What  he  knew  he  could 
use  readily  and  effectively,  both  as  a 
writer  and  a  speaker.  He  was  very 
industrious  with  his  pen  during  every 
interval  between  his  professional  en- 
gagements ;  and  has  left  behind  him, 
independently  of  his  contributions  to 
periodical  literature,  three  works — 
the  History  of  the  House  of  Commons 
from  1688  to  1832;  the  Lives  of 
Twelve  Eminent  Judges,  and  the 
work  now  before  us.  The  first  of 
these  was  published  in  1843-4,  in 
two  volumes  octavo.  The  author's 
professed  object  was  to  present 
"  a  popular  history  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  with  biographical  notices 
of  those  members  who  have  been 
most  distinguished  in  its  annals  ;  and 
describing  the  changes  in  its  internal 
economy,  powers,  and  privileges," 
during  the  space  of  a  hundred  and 
forty-four  years  elapsing  between  two 
memorable  periods — the  "  noble  in- 
troduction "  to  Parliamentary  Re- 
cords, "  afforded  by  the  Convention 
Parliament  of  1688,"  and  the  "  event- 


ful close "  witnessed  in  the  second 
Parliament  of  William  IV.,  which 
passed  "  the  Reform  Bill."  This 
space  he  subdivided  into  three  dis- 
guishing  eras : — 

"  The  first  includes  a  space  of  thirty- 
nine  years — from  the  abdication  of  James 
to  the  death  of  George  I.  in  1727  — 
characterised  by  master  spirits,  critical 
events,  and  stirring  debate.  The  second 
era — a  sort  of  mezzo-termino — compre- 
hends the  reign  of  George  II.,  when  men 
in  office  were  corrupt,  and  public  morals 
low,  and  the  general  topics  of  discourse 
resembled  parish  vestry  discussions,  but 
still  a  prosperous  reign  —  the  sound 
common-sense  of  Walpole  promoting, 
even  by  inglorious  acts,  the  national 
welfare,  and  Chatham's  genius  rescuing 
the  age  from  mediocrity. 

"  The  regular  publication  of  the  de- 
bates, and  troubles  in  America,  usher  in 
the  last  and  most  glorious  epoch, — the 
days  of  North  and  Burke — of  Pitt  and 
Fox  —  of  Windham  and  Canning  —  of 
Tierney,  and  Brougham,  and  Peel, — 
illustrated  by  oratory  enduring  as  the 
language,  and  with  memories  of  statesmen 
that  can  never  die." 

Mr  Townsend's  second  work  was 
published  about  four  years  after- 
wards— viz.,  in  1848 — also  in  two 
volumes,  and  entitled  Lives  of  Twelve 
Eminent  Judges  of  the  Last  and 
Present  Century.  These  were — Lord 
Alvanley,  Mr  Justice  Buller,  Lord 
Eldon,  Lord  Ellenborough,  Lord 
Erskiue,  Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  Sir  Wil- 
liam Grant,  Lord  Kenyou,  Lord 
Loughborough,  Lord  Redesdale,  Lord 
Stowell,  and  Lord  Tenterden.  This 
work  consisted  of  memoirs,  which 
the  author  had  previously  published 
in  the  Law  Magazine,  where  they 
had  attracted  considerable  attention 
from  the  profession  ;  as  they  contain- 
ed many  interesting  and  entertaining 
anecdotes,  and  information  not  easily 
attainable  elsewhere.*  Both  of  these 
works  are  of  an  entertaining  charac- 
ter. They  are  written  in  an  easy, 
flowing  style — occasionally,  however, 
somewhat  loose  and  gossiping.  It 
must  be  owned  that  the  author's 
forte  does  not  lie  in  the  delineation 


*  Lord  Campbell  has  made  considerable  use  of  Mr  Townsend's  collection,  and 
publicly  acknowledged  his  obligations,  in  his  Llrcs  of  the  Lord  Chancellors  and 
Lord  Chief -Justices.  It  is  not  impossible  that  we  may,  before  long,  present  our 
readers  with  an  extended  examination  of  these  two  important  works  of  the  new 
Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the  Queen's  Bench. 
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of  character,  either  moral  or  intellec- 
tual. If  he  really  possessed  a  quirk 
and  searching  insight  into  it,  he  would 
seem  to  have  felt  a  greater  pleasure  in 
grouping  about  each  individual  who 
was  the  subject  of  his  pencil  the  genc- 
r.il  incidents  of  his  position,  than  in 
penetrating  his  idiosyncrasy,  and  de- 
tecting the  operation  of  those  inci- 
dents upon  it.  He  does  not  conceive 
distinctly  of  Ins  until,  keeping  hid  eye 
steadily  upon  him,  with  a  view  to 
the  development  and  exhibition  of 
character;  but  is  apt,  if  we  may 
be  allowed  so  to  speak,  to  lose 
him  in  his  life.  Still  the  work 
is  decidedly  an  acquisition  to  popu- 
lar and  professional  literature,  and, 
equally  with  its  predecessor,  evi- 
dences the  mild  and  candid  temper 
and  character  of  the  author.  Thus 
much  we  thought  it  only  fair  to  pre- 
mise, in  justice  to  the  memory  of  an 
amiable  and  accomplished  member  of 
the  English  bar,  and  a  man  of  letters  ; 
one,  too,  who  in  his  political  opinions 
was  a  staunch  and  consistent  upholder 
of  those  to  which  Maga  has  ever  been 
devoted.  In  no  instance,  however — 
in  neither  of  the  two  works  at  which 
we  have  been  thus  glancing  in  pass- 
ing, nor  in  that  now  lying  before  us — 
did  Mr  Townsend  sutler  his  political 
opinions  to  bias  his  ji^gmcnt,  or  be- 
tray him  into  the  faintest  semblance 
of  partiality  or  injustice. 

It  is  time  now  to  direct  attention  to 
the  last  work  of  Mr  Townsend — 
which  he  barely  lived  to  see  published 
— his  Modern  State  Trials,  spread 
over  two  goodly  octavo  volumes,  con- 
taining nearly  eleven  hundred  pages, 
and  these,  too,  pretty  closely  printed. 
L'pon  this  work  much  thought  and 
labour  have  evidently  been  bestowed 
in  the  collection  of  his  materials,  and 
dealing  with  them,  as  in  the  volumes 
before  us,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  ren- 
der the  product  at  once  interesting 
and  instructive  to  both  general  and 
professional  readers. 

It  is  no  slight  matter  to  make  one's- 
self  thoroughly  master  of  a  great  case, 
in  all  its  bearings;  to  seize  its  true 
governing  characteristics  ;  to  select, 
condense,  and  arrange  facts  and  inci- 
dents; to  assign  to  every  actor,  whe- 
ther judge,  jury,  witness,  or  counsel, 
his  proper  proportion  and  position ; 
and  all  this  with  a  view  to  interesting 
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and  instructing  widely  different  classes 
of  readers — and  those,  again,  general 
and  professional.  To  do  all  this  effec- 
tually, requires  powerful  talents,  much 
knowledge  of  life  and  character,  prac- 
tical acquaintance  with  the  law  of  the 
country,  a  sound  judgment,  and  a 
vivid  imagination.  There  is  scarcely 
any  point  of  view  in  which  a  great 
trial  will  not  appear  deeply  interesting 
to  a  competent  observer,  watching 
how  each  individual  plays  his  part  in 
the  agitating  drama.  Whether  the 
judge  holds  the  sacred  scales  even  ; 
whether  he  sees  clearly  and  acts 
promptly,  calmly,  resolutely,  in  de- 
tecting fallacy,  in  order  to  shield  an  un- 
sophisticated jury  from  its  subtle  and 
deleterious  agency  ;  whether,  for  this 
purpose,  his  intellect  and  his  know- 
ledge are  superior,  equal,  or  inferior 
to  tliose  of  the  advocates  pleading  be- 
fore him.  How  those  advocates  con- 
duct themselves,  intellectually  and 
morally;  whether  they  be  clear-headed, 
acute,  ready,  learned — or  cloudy,  ob- 
tuse, superficial,  and  ignorant :  whe- 
ther evenly  or  over  matched:  whether 
they  play  the  gentleman  or  the  scoun- 
drel ;  whether  they  will,  however 
ditlicult  the  task,  nobly  recognise  the 
obligations  of  truth  and  honour,  or 
villanously  disregard  them,  to  secure 
a  paltry  triumph  in  defeating  justice  ! 
How  the  witnesses  discharge  their 
momentous  duties ;  whether  constantly 
mindful  of  their  oath,  or  forgetful  of 
it,  or  wilfully  disregarding  it,  from 
hostility  or  partiality  to  the  prisoner, 
or  any  other  wicked  motive.  Whe- 
ther the  judge,  or  the  advocates,  are 
equal  to  the  discomfiture  of  a  wicked 
witness.  How  the  jury  are  conduct- 
ing themselves — whether  with  watch- 
ful intelligence,  or  stolid  listlessness. 
How  the  prisoner,  standing  in  the 
midst  of  all  these — with  life,  with 
honour,  character,  liberty,  everything 
at  stake — and  depending  on  the  word 
which  one  of  that  jury  will  utter — how 
he  is  demeaning  himself,  knowing,  as 
he  does,  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  the 
charge  on  which  he  is  being  tried  : 
what  he  is  thinking  of  the  exertions  of 
his  counsel,  of  the  temper  and  spirit 
of  the  witnesses,  of  the  jury,  of  the 
judge;  whether  he  adverts  at  all  to 
the  spectators  around  him,  and  the 
feelings  by  which  they  are  animated 
towards  him:  whether  he  is  aware  of. 
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or  appreciates,  the  true  strain  and  pres- 
sure of  the  case— the  sudden  chances 
and  perils  occurring  in  its  progress. 

How  striking  and  instructive  to  ob- 
serve the  abstract  rules  of  justice 
brought  to  bear,  with  equal  readiness 
and  precision,  upon  ordinary  and  ex- 
traordinary combinations  of  circum- 
stances!— to  witness  the  dead  letter  of 
the  law  become  animated  with  potent 
vitality  for  the  regulation  of  human 
affairs  ! 

Again,  it  has  often  occurred  to  us 
that  there  is  another  point  of  view 
•from  which  important  trials — nay, 
almost  any  trial — may  be  contem- 
plated with  lively  interest  by  a  logical 
observer,  with  reference  to  the  use 
made  of  facts  by  judicial  and  forensic 
intellect.  How  little  even  the  acutcst 
layman  could  have  anticipated  such 
dealing  with  facts  as  that  which  he 
here  beholds  ;  how  he  must  appreciate 
the  practised,  watchful  art  with  Avhich 
the  slightest  circumstance  is  seized 
hold  of,  and  in  due  time  so  combined 
with  others  with  which  it  seemed  to 
have  no  conceivable  connexion,  as  to 
justify  conclusions  exactly  the  reverse 
of  those  which  had  till  then  seemed 
inevitable  !  What  totally  different 
aspects  the  same  facts  may  be  made 
to  wear  by  different  dealers  with 
them,  having  different  objects  in  view! 
By  their  different  arrangement  and 
combination,  what  unexpected  infer- 
ences may  be  drawn  from  the  self-same 
facts,  and  even  when  similarly  ar- 
ranged and  combined  !  How  exciting 
to  see  a  defence  constructed  by  ex- 
perienced astuteness  and  eloquence  out 
-of  the  slightest  materials — out  of  a 
hopeless  case — in  the  teeth  of  one 
overpowering  for  the  prosecution  ! 
The  desperate  determination,  the 
exquisite  subtlety,  the  consummate 
judgment,  often  exhibited  on  such 
occasions  by  eminent  advocates — 
struggling,  too,  at  once  with  their  own 
sense  of  right  and  wrong,  and  the 
desire  to  do  their  utmost  for  one  who 
has  intrusted  his  all  to  them — con- 
scious, too,  that  though  a  jury  of 
twelve  plain  common -sense  people 
may  be  unable  to  see  through  the 
fallacies  which  are  presented  to  them, 
it  will  doubtless  be  very  far  other- 
wise with  one  who  has  to  follow, 
who  has  the  last  word !  and  with 
that  last  word  may  at  once  lay  bare 


the  sophistries  of  forensic  effrontery, 
and  perhaps  rebuke  him  who  attempted 
to  trifle  with  and  mislead  the  under- 
standings of  those  so  solemnly  sworn 
to  give  a  just  and  true  verdict  accord- 
ing to  the  evidence.  "  But  what  is 
one  to  do  ?"  exclaims  the  anxious 
advocate.  "  How  am  I  to  defend  yon- 
der trembling  being  who  has  selected 
me  to  stand  between  him  and — the 
scaffold,  it  may  be — if  I  am  to  play 
the  judge,  and  not  the  advocate ;  to 
yield  pusillauimously  to  an  array  of 
fearfully  plain  facts,  and  make  no 
attempt  to  square  them  with  the 
hypothesis  of  my  client's  innocence, 
or  persuade  a  jury  that  they  are — 
whatever  my  own  secret  opinion — 
pregnant  with  too  much  doubt  to 
Avarrant  a  verdict  of  guilty?"  Only 
one  who  has  been  placed  in  the  situa- 
tion can  conceive  the  faintest  idea  of 
what  is  endured  on  such  occasions 
by  the  sensitive  and  conscientious 
advocate,  who  is  called  upon  in  des- 
perate emergencies — in  moments  of 
intense  eagerness  and  anxiety — the 
spasms,  as  it  were,  of  which  are 
public,';/  exhibited,  and  before  gifted 
and  critical  rivals  and  merciless  pub- 
lic censors,  to  see  and  observe  the 
delicate  but  decisive  line  of  right — of 
duty  ;  to  maintain  at  once  the  char- 
acter of  the  zealous,  effective  advo- 
cate, and  the  Christian  gentleman. 
If  sufficient  allowances  were  made  for 
persons  placed  in  such  circumstances 
of  serious  embarrassment  and  respon- 
sibility, less  uncharitable  judgments 
would  be  passed  on  the  manner  in 
which  advocates  exercise  their  func- 
tions than  are  sometimes  seen  ;  judg- 
ments formed  and  pronounced,  too,  in 
the  closet — by  those  speaking  after 
the  event — calm  and  undisturbed  by 
anxieties  and  agitation,  which  have 
probably  never  been  personally  experi- 
enced. This  topic,  however,  we  shall 
hereafter  treat  more  at  large,  in  giv- 
ing to  the  volumes  before  us  that 
extended  examination  which  is  at 
present  contemplated.  They  con- 
tain a  series  of  trials  of  undoubted 
public  interest  and  importance.  They 
have  been  selected  upon  the  whole 
judiciously,  with  a  view  to  the  end 
which  the  author  had  proposed  to 
himself ;  though  the  propriety  of  the 
title  which  he  has  chosen  —  i.  c. 
"  Modern  State  Trials  " — is  not  afc 
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first  sight  apparent.  The  idea  con- 
veyed by  these  words  is,  trials 
directly  affecting  the  slate,  political 
prosecutions  in  respect  of  political 
offences.  It  is  ditlicult  to  briny  trials 
for  murder,  duelling,  forgery,  abduc- 
t'uiii,  libel,  blasplicmy,  and  conspiracy, 
under  this  category ;  and  this  Mr 
Townsend  felt.  Such,  nevertheless, 
constitute  a  large  proportion  of  the 
trials  contained  in  these  volumes,  and 
are,  in  our  opinion,  also  those  of  most 
popular  interest,  and  worthiest  of 
being  dealt  with,  as  it  was  Mr  Towns- 
end's  expressed  intention  to  deal  with 
them. 

The  "trials"'  contained  in  the  vo- 
lumes before  us  are  fifteen  in  number, 
of  which  only  four,  or  at  most  five, 
(Mr  Townsend  seems  to  have  thought 
HX.)  have  any  pretensions  to  be  de- 
signated '•  .State  trials."  These  five 
are — John  Frost,  Edward  ( )xford,  and 
Smith  O'lirien  for  high  treason;  Da- 
niel O'C'onnell,  and  ei^ht  others,  fora 
treasonable  conspiracy;  ami  Charles 
1'inney,  for  alleged  neglect  of  his  duty 
as  mayor  of  Bristol,  during  the  fiery 
and  bloody  "  Keform  Riots,"  as  they 
were  called,  in  that  place,  in  October 
1831.  The  remaining  ten  trials  con- 
sist of  two  for  duelling — the  late  James 
Stuart  for  killing  Sir  Alexander  Bos- 
well,  and  the  Earl  of  Cardigan  for 
shooting  Captain  Tucket ;  three  for 
murder,  (in  addition  to  James  Stuart, 
who  was  tried  for  the  tiuirder  of  Sir 
Alexander  Boswe.ll)  —  viz.  Courvoi- 
sier,  for  the  murder  of  Lord  William 
Russell;  M'Xaughton  for  the  murder 
of  Mr  Drummond;  Hunter  and  others 
for  conspiracy  and  the  murder  of  John 
Smith,  the  Glasgow  cotton-spinner,  in 
1837  ;  Alexander  Alexander  (the  titu- 
lar Earl  of  Stirling)  for  forgery  ;  Lord 
Cochrane,  and  seven  others,  for  a  con- 
spiracy to  raise  the  funds  ;  the  Wake- 
fields  for  conspiracy,  and  abduction  of 
an  heiress;  John  Ambrose  Williams 
for  a  libel  on  the  Durham  clergy  ;  and 
Mr  John  Moxon,  for  blasphemy,  in 
publishing  the  poems  of  Percy  Bysshe 
Shelley.  It  will  be  observed  that  all 
these  are  criminal  trials,  and  occurred 
in  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ; 
affording  thus  a  favourable  oppor- 
tunity for  comparing  the  different 
methods  of  proceeding  in  their  respec- 
tive courts,  and  the  characteristics  of 
their  respective  judges  and  advocates. 
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The  English  trials  are  ten,  the  Scot- 
tish three,  and  the  Irish  two  in  num- 
ber: and  whether  tliey  arc  precisely 
those  which  could  have  been  most 
advantageously  selected,  it  were  need- 
less, for  present  purposes,  to  inquire. 
Mr  Townsend  made  his  choice,  and 
thus  generally  states  his  objects  and 
intentions : — 

"  The  present  edition  of  Mi»lern  f*t<it<; 
Trlth  \A  meant  to  include  t!io>e  of  the 
most  general  interest  and  importance 
which  have  occurred  during  the  last 
thirty  years.  None  are  incerU'd  in  these 
volumes  which  have  been  previously  com- 
prised in  any  collection;  but  the  editor 
regrets  want  of  space,  which  compels  him 
to  omit  several  not  uninatructive.  In 
making  a  selection,  he  lias  endeavoured 
to  present  a  faithful,  but  abridged,  report 
of  siic-h  legal  proceedings  ns  would  be 
most  likely  to  command  the  attention  of 
all  members  of  the  community,  and  to  be 
read  by  them  with  pleasure  and  profit. 
This  appears  to  be  the  popular  descrip- 
tion of  the  term  "  State  Trials,"  in  which 
Mr  Kvelyn  and  Mr  Hargreave  acquiesced, 
or  they  would  not  liave  included  convic- 
tions for  witchcraft,  and  the  prosecution 
of  Elizabeth  fanning  for  perjury,  in  their 
collection.  Were  the  definition  restricted 
to  political  offences  merely,  the  work, 
however  logically  correct,  would  be  want- 
ing in  spirit  and  variety."  (Introd.  vol.  i. 
P- 5.) 

After  stating  that  no  technical 
objection  can  be  raised  to  those  of  the 
above  trials  which  immediately  affect 
the  State,  he  observes,  that,  "  for  the 
propriety  of  inserting  the  rest  under 
the  same  title,  a  just  apology  may  be. 
made."  The  trial  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
digan, before  the  House  of  Lords,  is 
represented  as  interesting,  from  the 
rank  of  the  accused  and  from  the 
rarity  of  the  trial,  as  being  the  first 
time  that  duelling  was  attempted  to 
be  brought  within  a  recent  statute, 
(1  Viet.  c.  8."),)  enacting  that  the 
shooting  at  a  person,  not  with  preme- 
ditated malice,  but  deliberately,  and 
causing  a  bodily  injury  dangerous  to 
life,  should  be  a  capital  offence ;  and 
that  whoever  should  shoot  any  per- 
son with  intent  to  commit  mnrder,  or 
to  do  some  grievous  bodily  harm, 
should,  though  no  bodily  harm  were, 
inflicted,  be  guilty  of  felony,  and 
liable  to  transportation  or  imprison- 
ment. The  social  position  of  the  titu- 
lar Earl  of  Stirling,  and  the  extra- 
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ordinary  nature  of  the  evidence,  are 
said  to  justify  the  insertion  of  his 
trial ;  while,  "  in  the  records  of 
criminal  jurisprudence,  there  occur 
few  proceedings  of  more  deep  and 
painful  interest  than  the  prosecu- 
tion of  Lord  Cochrane,  for  Con- 
spiracy to  commit  a  fraud  on  the 
Stock  Exchange."  The  two  cases  of 
Courvoisier  and  M'Naughton  respec- 
tively "  involve  topics  of  absorbing 
interest  at  the  period  of  the  occur- 
rence, and  of  enduring  interest  to  all 
time :  in  the  one  being  involved  the 
rights  and  duties,  the  privileges  and 
immunities  of  counsel  for  prisoners  ; 
in  the  other,  the  fearful  question  of 
responsibility  for  crime  —  how  far 
moral  insanity  alone  may  exonerate 
the  alleged  subject  of  it  from  the 
temporal  consequences  of  his  guilt." 
This  latter  topic  is  also  involved  in 
Oxford's  case.  The  trials  of  Mr 
Stuart  for  killing  Sir  Alexander  Bos- 
well,  and  of  Mr  Moxon  for  blasphemy, 
are  inserted  for  one  and  the  same 
reason — namely,  u  a  desire  to  embalm 
the  very  beautiful  speeches  of  Lord 
Cockburn,  Lord  Jeffrey,  and  Mr  Jus- 
tice Talfourd."  As  to  the  trial  of 
Ambrose  Williams,  it  is  inserted  on 
account  of  the  celebrated  speech  in 
defence  by  Lord  Brougham — "  one  of 
the  most  vivid  specimens  extant,  in 
either  ancient  or  modern  literature,  of 
keen  irony,  bitter  sarcasm,  and  vehe- 
ment vituperation."  The  prosecution 
of  the  Wakefields  for  conspiracy,  and 
the  abduction  of  Miss  Turner,  "forms 
a  singular  chapter  in  legal  history ; 
interesting  not  less  to  the  student  of 
human  nature,  on  account  of  its  cha- 
racters and  incidents,  than  to  the 
lawyer,  for  the  elaborate  discussions 
on  the  Scottish  law  of  marriages,  and 
the  right  of  the  wife,  even  should 
there  have  been  a  legal  marriage,  to 
appear  as  a  witness  against  the  offend- 
ing husband — matters  argued  with 
profuse  learning  and  ability." 

"  In  setting  forth,  under  a  condensed 
form,"  says  Mr  Townsend,*  "  this  and 
the  other  most  interesting  trials  of  our 
time,  it  has  been  the  object  of  the  editor 
to  free  the  work  from  dry  severity  by 
introducing  the  '  loci  Icetiores'  of  the 
advocates,  the  salient  parts  of  cross-exa- 
mination— those  little  passages  of  arms 


between  the  rival  combatants  which 
diversified  the  arena,  the  painting  of  the 
forensic  scene,  the  poetry  of  action  of 
these  legal  dramas.  He  has  sought  to 
give  the  expressed  spirit  of  eloquence  and 
law,  upon  occasions  which  peculiarly 
called  them  forth  ;  pruning  what  was 
redundant,  rejecting  superfluities,  weed- 
ing out  irrelevant  matter,  but  omitting 
no  incident  or  episode  that  an  intelligent 
witness  would  have  been  disappointed  at 
not  hearing." 

We  present  the  ensuing  paragraph, 
which  immediately  follows  the  pre- 
ceding, because  it  will  afford  us  an 
opportunity  of  making  a  remark  which 
is  applicable  to  the  entire  structure  of 
the  work  before  us. 

"  In  the  extracts  here  given  from  some 
of  the  most  celebrated  speeches  of  modern 
days,  the  editor  has  also  had  the  great 
advantage  of  the  last  corrections  of  the 
speakers  themselves,  and  has  thus  been 
enabled  to  preserve  the  ipsissima  terba, 
by  which  minds  were  captivated  and  ver- 
dicts won ;  those  treasures  of  oratory 
which  would  have  gladdened  the  old  age 
of  Erskine,  could  he  have  seen  how  his 
talisman  had  been  passed  from  hand  to 
hand,  and  the  mantle  of  his  inspiration 
caught.  The  vivid  appeals  of  Whiteside, 
the  magnificent  defence  of  Cockburn,  the 
persuasive  imagery  of  Talfourd,  will 
exist  as  KTi^tara  eis  aft  —  trophies  of 
forensic  eloquence,  beacon  lights  it  may 
be,  in  the  midst  of  that  prosaic  mistiness 
which  has  begun  to  creep  around  our 
courts." 

The  remark  to  which  we  have  al- 
luded is  this  :  that  the  work  before  us 
is  pervaded  by  a  tone  of  uniform,  ex- 
cessive, and  undistinguishing  eulogy, 
which,  however  creditable  to  the 
amiable  and  generous  dispenser  of  it, 
is  calculated  to  lower  our  estimate  of 
his  critical  judgment,  and  even — un- 
less one  should  be  on  one's  guard — to 
provoke  a  harsh  and  disparaging  spirit 
towards  the  subjects  of  such  undue 
eulogy,  and  a  suspicion  that  here 
"  praise  undeserved,"  and  the  remark 
is  applicable  equally  to  praise  "exces- 
sive, is  censure  in  disguise!"  No 
judge,  no  counsel,  can  say  or  do  any- 
thing, in  the  course  of  any  of  the  trials 
here  brought  under  our  notice,  with- 
out speaking  and  acting  in  such  a 
way  as  to  merit  applause  for  exhibit- 
ing the  highest  qualities  of  mind  and 
character.  Let  it  not  be  supposed, 
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that,  in  making  these  observations,  wo 
wish  to  apply  them  to  the  particular 
instances  cited  by  Mr  Townsend  of 
Messrs  Whiteside,  (.'ockhurn,  and 
Talfourd — all  of  whom  are  distin- 
guished, accomplished,  able,  and  elo- 
quent advocates  ;  but  we  believe  that 
each  would,  in  spite  of  the  fondest 
self-love,  in  his  own  mind,  somewhat 
mistrust  his  title  to  the  amount  of 
applause  here  bestowed  upon  him. 
What  more  than  he  has  said  of  them, 
could  he  have  said  of  the  greatest 
orators  and  advocates  whom  the  world 
has  produced  ?  In  a  corresponding 
strain,  Mr  Townsend  speaks  of  every 
one — senior  and  junior  counsel — and 
ever)*  writer,  great  and  small,  whom 
he  has  occasion  to  mention.  Those 
who  knew  the  late  Mr  Townsend, 
and  appreciated  his  simple  and  manly 
character,  will  refer  the  defect  which 
we  have  felt  compelled  thus  to  point 
out  to  its  true  cause— the  kindliness 
of  his  heart ;  and  we  believe  that, 
had  he  lived  to  see  these  observations, 
his  candour  would  have  caused  him 
promptly  to  recognise  their  justice. 

Each  of  the  trials  is  preceded  and 
followed  by  "  Introductory  Essays  " 
and  '•  Notes." 

"The  Essays,  chiefly  historical, 
have  been  introduced  in  order  to 
familiarise  the  reader  with  the  subject, 
and  prevent  the  monotony  which, 
but  for  these  occasional  dissertations, 
might  pervade  so  many  recurring 
trials.  The  notes  are  added  with  a 
similar  object."*  We  may  say  gene- 
rally, that  these  "  Essays ''  and 
"Notes"  always  display  judgment, 
and  the  writer's  complete  knowledge 
of  his  subject.  No  reader  should 
enter  on  the  trial,  without  carefully 
perusing  the  "  Essay  "  which  ushers 
it  in,  shedding  light  upon  all  its  details, 
and  the  circumstances  attending  the 
committing  of  these  offences— and  in- 
dicating with  distinctness  the  leading 
features  of  interest  and  importance. 
In  the  report  of  the  trial  itself,  great 
pains  have  evidently  been  taken,  and 
successfully,  to  observe  rigid  impar- 
tiality, and  secure  accuracy  of  state- 
ment ;  and  the  conflicts  of  counsel 
with  each  other  and  with  witnesses — 
the  temperate,  and  timely  interposi- 
tions of  the  judges,  and  their  satisfac- 
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tory  summings-up  to  the  jury — aro 
presented  to  the  reader  with  no  little 
vividness.  The  fault  of  Mr  Towns- 
end's  style  is,  diffusenesa,  a  tendency 
to  colloqniaJity,  and  a  deficiency  of 
vigour.  With  these  little  exceptions, 
added  to  that  above  noticed,  we  have 
no  hesitation  in  commending  these 
volumes  as  an  acquisition  to  popular 
and  professional  literature,  reflecting 
credit  on  the  author's  memory,  and 
the  bar  to  which  he  belonged. 

Having  thus  briefly  indicated  the 
general  character  of  this  work,  and 
given  the  author's  own  account  of  it, 
we  propose  in  the  present,  and  one, 
or  perhaps  two,  following  articles,  to 
take  our  own  view  of  some  of  the 
leading  u  Trials''  thus  collected  by 
Mr  Townsend,  incidentally  observing 
on  his  treatment  of  the  subject.  With 
him,  we  regard  several  of  these  trials  as 
exhibiting  features  of  remarkable  in- 
terest ;  and  arc  much  indebted  to  him 
for  having  so  disposed  his  materials  as 
to  rouse  and  rivet  the  attention  of  all 
classes  of  intelligent  readers,  but  in 
an  especial  degree  that  of  the  youth- 
ful student  of  jurisprudence.  With- 
out further  preface,  we  shall  commence 
with  that  which  stands  first  in  Mr 
Townsend's  collection — the  trial  of 
Frost,  for  high  treason. 

This  atlbrds  a  very  favourable  speci- 
men of  Mr  Townsend's  capabilities. 
He  appears  to  have  worked  it  out 
perhaps  more  exactly  to  his  own  idea 
than  any  of  the  ensuing  ones ;  and,  by 
his  able  and  judicious  treatment  of 
the  subject,  has  given  us  an  opportu- 
nity of  exhibiting  in  glowing  colours 
a  forensic  battle-field  :  the  stake,  life 
or  death ;  the  combatants,  evenly 
matched,  the  very  flower  of  the  bar; 
their  tactics  clear  and  decisive,  with 
the  odds  tremendously  against  one 
party — that  is  to  say,  facts  too  strong 
for  almost  any  degree  of  daring  or 
astuteness  to  contend  against  hope- 
fully. Let  ns  see,  under  such  circum- 
stances, how  the  combatants  acquitted 
themselves  ;  or,  if  one  may  change 
the  figure,  let  us  see  how  was  played  a 
great  game  of  chess  on  the  board  of 
life,  by  skilful  and  celebrated  players. 
Who  were  they?  Four  in  number — 
Sir  John  Campbell  and  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde,  then  respectively  Attorney  and 
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Solicitor -General,  representing  the 
Crown  ;  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  and  Mr 
Fitzroy  Kelly,  Queen's  Counsel  for  the 
prisoner.  Ten  years  have  since 
elapsed,  and  behold  the  changes  in 
the  relative  positions  of  these  gentle- 
men! Sir  John  Campbell  is  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  and  Lord  Chief-Justice 
of  the  Queen's  Bench :  having  also, 
during  the  interval,  become  a  labori- 
ous and  successful  biographer  of  the 
Lord  Chancellors  and  Lord  Chief- 
Justices  of  England.  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde  is  also  a  peer  of  the  realm,  and 
Lord  High  Chancellor,  having  been 
previously  Attorney  -  General  and 
Chief-Justice  of  the  Common  Pleas. 
SirFrederickPollock, havingbcen  sub- 
sequently appointed  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, is  now  Chief  Baron  of  the  Ex- 
chequer ;  while  Mr  Kelly,  having  since 
become  Solicitor- General,  lost  office 
on  the  break-up  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
ministry,  and  remains — such  are  the 
chances  and  changes  of  political  life 
— plain  Sir  Fitzroy  Kelly,  but  occu- 
pying a  splendid  position  at  the  bar. 
These  four  were  the  leading  counsel ; 
but  besides  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor 
General,  the  Crown  was  represented 
by  two  gentlemen  of  great  legal  learn- 
ing and  eloquence,  since  raised  to  the 
bench — Mr  Justice  Wightman  and  Mi- 
Justice  Talfourd  ;  and  by  Mr  Serjeant 
Ludlow,  since  become  a  Commissioner 
of  Bankruptcj7 ;  and  the  Hon.  John  C. 
Talbot,  now  so  highly  distinguished 
in  Parliamentary  practice.  Thejudges 
sent  as  the  special  commission  con- 
sisted of  the  late  Chief- Justice  Tinclal, 
the  present  Mr  Baron  Parke,  and  the 
late  Mr  Justice  Williams,  forming,  it 
is  superfluous  to  say,  an  admirably 
constituted  court — the  chief  beingmost 
consummately  qualified  for  his  post 
by  temper,  sagacity,  and  learning. 

It  was  the  business  of  the  Attorney 
and  Solicitor  General  to  establish  a 
case  of  high  treason  against  the  pri- 
soner, and  of  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
and  Mr  Kelly  to  defend  him  a  Vou- 
trance;  but  God  forbid  that  we  should 
say  per  fas  aut  nefas.  It  were  idle  to 
characterise  the  intellectual  and  pro- 
fessional qualifications  of  these  four 
combatants ;  the  eminence  of  all  is  un- 
disputed, though  their  idiosyncrasies 
are  widely  different  from  each  other. 
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Suffice  it  to  say,  that  everything  which 
great  experience,  sagacity,  learning, 
power,  and  eloquence  could  bring  to 
bear  on  that  contest  might  have  been 
confidently  looked  for.  One  circum- 
stance is  proper  to  be  borne  in  mind — 
that  the  prisoner's  counsel  (of  course 
abhorring  the  acts  imputed  to  their 
client)  were  stimulated  to  the  very 
uttermost  exertion  by  the  fact  that 
their  own  political  opinions  were  noto- 
riously adverse  to  those  entertained 
by  the  prisoner,  and  those — viz., 
Chartists — who  so  confidently  sum- 
moned two  Tories  to  the  rescue  of 
their  imperilled  brother  Chartists. 

All  the  main  facts  of  the  case  were 
universally  known  before  the  trial 
took  place,  together,  of  course,  with 
the  legal  category  to  which  they  must 
be  referred,  to  satisfy  the  conditions- 
of  high  treason.  The  nature  of  that 
offence  was  thus  tersely  and  beauti- 
fully explained  by  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, — * 

"  Gentlemen,  the  crime  of  high  treason, 
in  its  own  direct  consequences,  is  calcu- 
lated to  produce  the  most  malignant 
effects  upon  the  community  at  large  ;  its 
direct  and  immediate  tendency  is  the  put- 
ting down  the  authority  of  the  law,  the 
shaking  and  subverting  the  foundation  of 
all  government,  the  loosening  and  dissolv- 
ing the  bands  and  cement  by  which 
society  is  held  together,  the  general  con- 
fusion of  property,  the  involving  a  whole 
people  in  bloodshed  and  mutual  destruc- 
tion; and,  accordingly,  the  crime  of  high 
treason  has  always  been  regarded  by  the 
law  of  this  country  as  the  offence  of  all 
others  of  the  deepest  dye,  and  as  calling 
for  the  severest  measure  of  punishment. 
But  in  the  very  same  proportion  as  it  is 
dangerous  to  the  community,  and  fearful 
to  the  offender  from  the  weight  of  punish- 
ment which  is  attached  to  it,  has  it  been 
thought  necessary  by  the  wisdom  of  cm- 
ancestors  to  define  and  limit  this  law 
within  certain  express  boundaries,  in 
order  that,  on  the  one  hand,  no  guilty  per- 
son might  escape  the  punishment  due  to- 
his  transgression  by  an  affected  ignorance 
of  the  law  ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  no 
innocent  man  might  be  entangled  OP 
brought  unawares  within  the  reach  of  its 
severity  by  reason  of  the  law's  uncer- 
tainty." 

The  following  were  fearful  words  to 
be  heard,  or  afterwards  read,  by  those 
who  were  charged  with  the  defence  of 
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Frost.  They  occur,  like  the  preced- 
ing passage,  in  the  luminous  charge 
of  the  Chief  Justice  to  the  Grand 
Jury,  on  the  10th  December  l*:!'.i: — 

"  An  assembly  of  men,  armed  and  ar- 
rayed in  a  warlike  manner,  with  any 
treasonable  purpose,  i*  a  levying  of  war, 
although  no  blow  be  struck;  and  the  en- 
li-tiug  and  drilling  and  marching  bodies 
of  men  are  sufficient  overt  acts  of  that 
treason,  without  coming  to  a  battle  or 
action.  And,  if  this  be  the  case,  the 
actual  conflict  between  such  a  body  anil 
the  Queen's  forces  must,  beyond  all  doubt, 
amount  to  a  levying  of  war  against  the 
(juecn,  under  the  statute  of  Edward.  It 
was  quite  unnecessary  to  constitute  the 
jrnilt  of  treason  that  the  tumultuous  mul- 
titude should  be  accompanied  with  the 
pomp  and  pageantry  of  war,  or  with  mili- 
tary array.  Insurrection  and  rebellion 
arc  more  humble  in  their  first  infancy  ; 
but  all  such  external  marks  of  pomp  will 
not  f.iil  to  be  added  with  the  first  gleam 
of  success.  The  treasonable  design  once 
established  by  the  proper  evidence,  the 
man  who  instigated,  incited,  procured,  or 
persuaded  others  to  commit  the  act,  though 
not  present  in  person  at  the  commission 
of  it,  is  equally  a  traitor,  to  all  intents 
nnd  purpose1-',  as  the  man  by  whose  hand 
the  act  of  treason  is  committed.  He  who 
leads  the  armed  multitude  towards  the 
point  of  attack,  nnd  then  retires  before 
the  blow  is  struck — he  who  remains  at 
home,  planning  and  directing  the  pro- 
ceedings, but  leaving  the  actual  execution 
of  such  plans  to  more  daring  hands— he 
who,  after  treason  has  been  committed, 
knowingly  harbours  or  conceals  the  traitor 
from  the  punishment  due  to  him,  all  these 
are  equally  guilty  in  the  eye  of  the  law  of 
the  crime  of  high  treason." 

The  head  of  treason  applicable  to 
the  facts  of  the  case  under  considera- 
tion is  the  third  in  statute  L>5  Edward 
III.  c.  2,  which  concisely  declares  it 
to  exist  k%  if  a  man  do  Itri/  u-ar 
against  our  lord  the  Kimj  in  his  n-ahn." 
This  has  been  the  law  of  the  land  for 
just  five  centuries,  i.e.  since  the  year 
1351.  But  in  the  application  of  these 
words,  of  fearful  significance,  the  ob- 
ject with  which  arms  are  taken  up 
must  l>c  a  (iKNKitAL  one — u  the  uni- 
rtrsality  of  the  design  making  it  a  re- 
bellion against  the  state,  a  usurpa- 
tion of  the  power  of  Government,  and 
an  insolent  invasion  of  the  King's 
authority" — "under  pretence  to  re- 


form religion  and  the  laws,  or  to  re- 
move evil  counsellors,  or  other  griev- 
ances, whether  real  or  pretended.'1* 
Or,  to  adopt  the  definition  of  Mr  Kelly, 
in  addressing  the  jury  in  this  very  case, 
it  is  necessary  to  prove  "  that  the  pri- 
soner levied  war  against  her  Majesty, 
with  intent  by  force  to  alter  tin- 
law,  and  subvert  the  constitution  of 
the  realm."!  To  appreciate  the  posi- 
tion of  the  prisoner,  and  the  difficulties 
with  which  his  counsel  hail  to  struggle, 
it  may  here  be  mentioned,  that  he 
admitted  the  prisoner  to  be  a  Chartist, 
as  it  was  called — that  is,  a  supporter 
of  the  following  five  points  of  sweep- 
ing change  in  the  political  institutions 
of  the  country, — "  Universal  suffrage, 
vote  by  ballot,  annual  parliaments,  IM 
property  qualification,  and  payment  of 
members  of  parliament."  This  was 
also,  during  the  trial,  avowed  by  the 
prisoner.  J 

Having  thus  got  a  clear  view  of 
the  law,  let  us  briefly  indicate  (he 
fuctn — the  palpable,  notorious,  leading 
facts,  known  to  be  such  by  the  pri- 
soner's counsel,  as  soon  as  they  had 
perused  their  briefs. 

A  body  of  ten  thousand  men,  prin- 
cipally miners  from  the  surrounding 
country,  headed,  in  three  divisions,  by 
Frost,  and  two  other  men,  Jones  and 
AYillianis.  (Frost  having  five  thou- 
sand under  his  command.)  and  anned 
indiscriminately  with  muskets,  pikes, 
axes,  staves,  and  other  weapons,  was 
to  make  a  descent  upon  the  peaceful 
town  of  Newport,  during  the  night  of 
Sunday,  the  3d  November  18:51)! 
Tempestuous  weather  prevented  the 
preconcerted  junction  of  these  three 
bands;  but,  between  eight  and  nine 
o'clock  on  the  Monday  morning. 
Frost's  division,  five  thousand  strong, 
mardied  into  the  town — and,  headed 
after  a  fashion  by  him.  commenced  ar, 
attack  upon  a  small  inn,  where  they 
knew  that  a  handful  of  troops  was 
stationed,  about  thirty  in  number, 
under  command  of  a  lieutenant.  As 
soon  as  the  mob,  who  formed  steadily, 
saw  the  soldiers  drawn  up  in  the  room 
— the  windows  of  which  were  thrown 
open — they  cruelly  fired  into  it,  and 
also  rushed  through  the  doors  into  the. 
passage.  On  this,  the  lieutenant  gave 
the  word  of  command  to  fire.  He 
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was  obeyed — and  with  deadly  effect, 
as  far  as  regarded  some  thirty  or  forty, 
known  to  have  received  the  fire,  many 
of  whom  were  shot  dead  on  the  spot. 
But  this  cool  promptitude  and  deter- 
mination of  the  troops  put  an  end 
instanter  to  the  insane  insurrection. 
This  vast  body  of  supposed  despera- 
does fled  panic-struck  in  every  direc- 
tion ;  and  Frost  himself,  who  was 
unquestionably  on  the  very  spot  at  the 
very  time  when  and  where  the  attack 
commenced,  fled  in  ridiculous  terror,* 
and  was  arrested  that  evening  at  a 
friend's  house  adjoining  his  own, 
armed  with  three  loaded  pistols,  and 
having  on  him  a  powder-flask  and  a 
quantity  of  balls.  His  brother  heroes, 
Williams  and  Jones,  were  also  arrest- 
ed, together  with  many  others  ;  and 
there  ended  the  formidable  outbreak, 
which  had  more  astounded  than 
alarmed  the  public ;  leaving,  however, 
the  instigators  and  conductors  to  a 
speedy  and  very  dismal  reckoning  with 
that  same  public.  The  active  manage- 
ment of  matters  by  Frost  was  beyond 
all  doubt,  and  it  seemed  never  to  have 
been  wished  to  conceal  it.  He  was 
the  Jack  Cade  of  the  affair.  He 
planned  the  order  of  inarch  ;  the  time, 
place,  and  mode  of  attack ;  and  ex- 
plained the  immediate  and  ulterior 
objects  of  the  movement.  Shortly 
before  the  outbreak,  he  was  asked  by 
one  of  his  adherents,  '•'•what lie  intended 
to  do  ?  "  He  answered, — 

"  First,  they  should  go  to  the  new  poor- 
house  and  take  soldiers  and  arms  ;  then, 
he  said,  there  was  a  storehouse,  where 
there  was  plenty  of  powder  ;  then,  they 
would  blow  up  the  bridge,  that  would  stop 
the  Welsh  mail  which  did  run  to  the 
north,  and  that  would  be  tidings  ;  and 
they  would  commence  there  in  the  north 
on  Monday  night,  and  he  should  be  able 
to  see  two  or  three  of  his  friends  or  ene- 
mies in  Newport." — (Vol.  i.  p.  36.) 

Similar  observations  he  made  to 
another  of  his  followers,  who  asked 
him,  on  hearing  him  give  orders  for 
the  guns  to  take  the  front,  the  pikes 
next,  the  bludgeons  next,  —  "  in  the 
name  of  God,  what  was  he  going  to 
do  ?  was  he  going  to  attack  any  place 
or  people?  "  he  said, — 

"  He  was  going  to  attack  Newport,  and 
take  it — and  blow  up  the  bridge,  and  pre- 
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vent  the  Welsh  mail  from  proceeding  to 
Birmingham  :  that  there  would  be  three 
delegates  there,  to  wait  for  the  coach  an 
hour  and  a  half  after  the  time  ;  and  if 
the  mail  did  not  arrive  there,  the  attack 
was  to  commence  at  Birmingham,  and  be 
carried  thence  to  the  North  of  England, 
and  Scotland,  and  that  was  to  be  the  signal 
for  the  whole  nation." — (I.  p.  33. )^ 

The  coal  and  iron  trade  in  these 
parts,  from  which  the  population  de- 
rived their  subsistence,  had  seldom 
been  more  prosperous  than  at  the  time 
when  this  movement  was  concerted 
and  made :  employment  was  easily 
obtained ;  wages  were  high ;  and  those 
concerned  in  the  affair  had  no  private 
grievances  to  redress.  At  the  same 
time,  it  was  notorious  that  political 
agitation,  on  the  subject  of  the  Charter 
aforesaid,  had  for  some  time  prevailed 
there — that  the  population  had  been 
organised  for  combined  and  effective 
action  by  affiliated  societies  ;  and 
Frost,  the  prime  mover — a  pestilent 
agitator,  who,  occupying  the  position 
of  a  decent  tradesman,  a  linendraper, 
in  Newtown,  had  been  rashly  raised 
to  the  local  magistracy,  from  which 
he  was  soon  degraded  for  sedition — 
declared  his  object  to  be,  to  make  the 
Charter  the  law  of  the  land.  All 
these,  and  many  other  facts,  which 
had  been  elicited  during  the  prelimi- 
nary examinations,  were  known  to  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  who  had  copies  of 
all  the  depositions  which  had  been 
made  by  the  witnesses  ;  and  also 
knew  the  precise  terms  in  which  the 
indictment  was  framed,  and  the  name, 
calling,  and  residence  of  every  witness 
to  be  produced  in  proof  of  that  in- 
dictment. 

How  was  this  towering  array  of 
facts  to  be  encountered,  with  these 
enlightened  judges  to  conduct  the 
inquiry,  and  guide  the  jury,  and  very 
able  and  determined  counsel  to  elicit 
and  arrange  the  facts,  and  enforce  them 
on  the  jury^ — and  have  the  last  word 
with  the  jury  in  so  doing?  We  may 
well  imagine  how  anxious  and  dis- 
heartening were  the  consultations  of 
the  prisoner's  counsel  before  going 
into  court.  Neither  they,  nor  their 
attorneys,  could  disguise  from  them- 
selves the  desperate  nature  of  the  case 
in  which  they  were  concerned.  They 
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would  probably  determine  to  cross- 
examine  the  witnesses  very  cautiously 
and  rigorously,  with  a  view  to  break- 
ing down  important  links  in  the  case  ; 
and  it  is  likely  that  their  paramount 
object  in  conducting  the  defence, 
would  be  to  aim  at  supplying  Frost 
with  some  other  than  a  tfcneral  object 
—  something  else  than  establishing 
the  Charter  as  the  law  of  the  land. 
A  hopeful  prospect !  But  besides  all 
this,  it  must  have  been  determined, 
of  course,  to  throw  no  single  chance 
away,  whereon— however,  whenever 
it  presented  itself — to  light  the  fear- 
ful case  for  the  Crown  inch  by  inch, 
and  foot  by  foot — contesting  every 
technical  point,  with  a  \iewto  de- 
tecting any  possible  slip  in  either  the 
preliminary  or  any  other  part  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  experienced  and 
watchful  Crown  officers.  Here,  again, 
was  a  hopeful  prospect  !  Their  pro- 
ceedings had  been  doubtless  advised 
beforehand  by  the  Attorney  and  So- 
licitor General,  and  conducted  by  Mr 
Maule,  the  Solicitor  of  the  Treasury, 
in  person — himself  a  barrister,  and 
consummately  qualified  for  his  post. 
He  was  also  a  humane  man,  always 
anxious  to  discharge  his  duties  firmly, 
but  at  the  same  time  to  afford  a  pri- 
soner every  degree  of  consideration 
and  indulgence  consistent  with  the 
public  interest.  By  this  time  the 
reader  may  be  aware  how  very 
serious  a  thing  is  the  conduct,  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown,  of  a  prosecution  of 
high  treason,  in  every  one  of  its  stages 
— in  the  slightest  particulars — espe- 
cially where  the  great  facts  of  the 
case  arc  so  clear  against  the  prisoner, 
as  to  compel  his  advocate  to  watch 
and  test  every  link  in  the  chain  fixed 
around  his  client.  Here,  in  fact,  cor- 
relative duties  are  cast  on  the  oppos- 
ing parties — to  take  every  possible  ob- 
jection ;  and  to  be  beforehand  /irr/wr- 
ed  for  every  possible  objection,  by 
vigilant  exactitude  in  complying  with 
every  legal  requisite. 

On  tho  eleventh  day  of  December 
1839,  the  Grand  Jury  returned  a  true 
bill  for  high  treason,  against  John 
Frost  and  thirteen  of  his  followers  ; 
andonthe  very  next  day— viz.,  Thurs- 
day the  ttceljVi,  in  order  to  oblige  the 
prisoner,  by  giving  him  the  longest 
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possible  time  for  availing  himself  of 
tin*  important  information  contained 
in  the  iiiflictment,  and  the  Jury  li*t  — 
copies  of  these  instruments  were  de- 
livered to  him  by  the  Solicitor  of  the 
Treasury.  On  the  ensuing  Tuesday, 
the  17th,  he  delivered  to  the  prisoner 
a  tint  of  the  witnesses ;  and,  the  trial 
having  been  appointed  to  take  place 
on  the  :!lst  December,  five  days 
previously  to  the  latter  day — viz.,  on 
the  :>i;th  December — Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  and  Mr  Kelly  were  assigned 
to  John  Frost,  as  his  counsel,  on  his 
application  pursuant  to  the  statute 
toMr  Bellamy,  the  clerk  of  the  Crown. 
It  is  here  essential,  in  order te  appre- 
ciate the  immense  importance  of  the 
earliest  moves  in  this  life-and-deatli 
game,  to  weigh  every  word  in  tho 
following  brief  enactment,  under 
which  the  above  documents  were  de- 
livered to  the  prisoner :  the  humane 
object  of  the  legislature  being  to  afford 
him  ample  time  to  prepare  his  defence. 
— "  When  any  person  is  indicted  for 
high  treason,  a  list  of  the  witnesses, 
and  of  the^V/n/,  mentioning  the  names, 
profession,  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
said  witnesses  and  jurors,  be  also 
given  at  the  same  time  that  the  copy 
of  the  indictment  is  delivered  to  the 
party  indicted  —  which  copy  of  the 
indictment  shall  be  delivered  ten  days 
before  the  trial."*  Thus  it  will  be 
seen  that  as  the  trial  was  to  take 
place  on  Tuesday  the  .'5 1st  December, 
Mr  Manic  might  have  delayed  de- 
livering these  documents  to  the  pri- 
soner till  the  20th,  and  perhaps  till 
the  2lst  December ;  but,  solely  to  fav- 
our the  prisoner,  he  delivered  two 
of  them — viz.,  the  indictment  and  jury 
list — so  early  as  the  l^th,  and  the  list 
of  witnesses  so  early  as  the  17th  De- 
cember. Let  us  see,  by  and  by,  whether 
anything  comes  of  this,  and  of  the 
lengthened  study,  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel,  of  these  three  documents. 

On  Tuesday  the  31st  December 
1839,  all  the  fourteen  prisoners  were 
arraigned  on  an  indictment  consisting 
of  four  counts  :  two  for  levying  war 
against  her  Majesty  in  her  realm  ;  a 
third  for  compassing  to  depose  the 
Queen  from  her  royal  throne  :  and 
the  last,  for  compassing  to  levy  war 
against  the  Queen,  with  intent  to 
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compel  her  to  change  her  measures. 
To  this  indictment  each  of  the  four- 
teen prisoners  pleaded  not  guilty  ;  and 
it  is  to  be  particularly  observed  that 
they  all  did  so  without  making  any 
objection  on  any  score.  Thus  was 
taken  the  first  move  by  the  Crown 
counsel,  who  may  possibly,  for  aught 
we  can  at  present  see,  have  thereby 
gained  some  ATery  great  advantage. 
Let  us  now  conceive  the  solemnly- 
exciting  scene  of  the  court  house  at 
Monmouth,  on  this  memorable  trial. 
Three  judges  sitting,  in  their  im- 
posing scarlet  and  ermine  vest- 
ments, calm  and  grave  ;  a  phalanx  of 
counsel  sitting  beneath  them  ;  the 
prisoners  standing  at  the  bar,  on  their 
deliverance,  silent  as  the  grave,  while 
the  fate-fraught  procedure  of  the  court 
was  methodically  going  on  ;  the  spec- 
tators crowding  every  part  of  the 
court  that  they  could  occupy,  and  all 
silent,  nothing  heard  but  official  voices; 
while  without  that  court  all  was  ex- 
citement— repressed,  however,  by  the 
stern  presence  of  the  civil  and  military 
power  ;  detachments  of  troops  at  that 
moment  scouring  the  adjacent  hills  in 
quest  of  malcontents,  and  preventing 
any  fresh  rising  of  the  population. 

The  first  step  taken  by  the  pri- 
soner's counsel  was  to  state  that  they 
appeared  for  John  Frost  alone,  and 
should  challenge  the  jury  separately  : 
on  which  all  the  other  prisoners  were 
removed  from  the  bar,  John  Frost  re- 
maining to  take  his  trial  alone.  Then 
came  the  swearing  of  the  jury — the 
name  of  every  one,  with  his  calling  in 
life,  and  place  of  abiding,  being  known 
to  the  prisoner  and  his  counsel,  who 
objected  to  the  very  first  step  taken 
by  the  clerk  of  the  Crown.  He  had 
begun  to  call  over  the  names  in  their 
alphabetical  order  on  the  panel — the 
usual  course  for  a  great  series  of 
years  ;  but  Sir  Frederick  Pollock  ob- 
jected to  his  doing  so,  insisting  on 
each  juror's  name  being  taken  from 
the  ballot-box.  The  Lord  Chief- 
Justice  was  about  to  have  overruled 
the  objection  ;  but  the  Attorney- 
General  intimated  that  he  consented 
to  the  course  proposed  by  the  pri- 
soner's counsel.  Each  witness  was 
sworn  first  on  the  voir  dire,  (i.  e.  di- 
cer}e  verum)  as  to  his  qualification,  be- 
fore he  was  sworn  to  try.  First  came 
a  juryman  who  was  challenged  pcr- 
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emptorily  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ; 
but  the  prisoner's  counsel,  doubtless 
for  very  good  reasons,  wishing  him 
to  remain  on  the  jury,  insisted,  first, 
that  the  Crown  had  no  such  right — 
an  objection  at  once  overruled ; 
secondly,  that  the  crown  was  too  late, 
as  the  juror  had  actually  got  the 
New  Testament  into  his  hand  to  be 
sworn  to  try  before  the  Crown  chal- 
lenged. But,  on  the  court's  inquiry, 
it  turned  out  that  the  witness  had 
himself  taken  the  book,  without  hav- 
ing been  directed  to  do  so  by  the 
clerk  of  the  Crown.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, the  court  decided  that  the 
Crown  were  in  time  with  their  chal- 
lenge— and  the  juryman  was  excluded. 
In  this  kind  of  out-skirmishing  the 
whole  of  the  first  day  was  consumed  ! 
— a  full  jury  not  having  been  sworn  till 
the  evening,  when  they  were  "charged" 
with  the  prisoner  and  then  dismissed 
for  the  night — but  with  the  unpleasant 
information  from  the  court,  that  they 
themselves  were  thenceforth  prisoners 
(though  with  every  kind  of  proper  in- 
dulgence) till  the  trial  was  over. 

On  the  next  morning,  just  as  the- 
Attorney- General  was  rising  to  state 
the  case  of  the  Crown,  he  was  inter- 
rupted by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock,  and 
doubtless  suflicicntly  astonished  by 
what  fell  from  him  :  "  I  feel  myself 
bound,  at  the  earliest  moment — and 
this  is  the  first  opportunity  that  I 
have  had, — to  take  an  objection  which 
must  occur  the  moment  that  the  first 
witness  is  put  into  the  box, — namely, 
that  the  prisoner  has  never  had  a  list 
of  the  witnesses,  pursuant  to  the 
statute,  and  that  therefore  no  witness 
can  be  called!"  What  could  be  the 
meaning  of  this?  inquired  the  At- 
torney- General's  companions  among 
themselves,  with  no  little  anxiety ;. 
but  he  himself  somewhat  sternly  cen- 
sured the  interruption,  as  premature, 
(as  it  certainly  was,)  and  proceeded 
with  his  address  to  the  jury.  He 
made  a  lucid  and  very  temperate 
statement  of  the  case — drawing  at- 
tention prominently  to  the  necessity 
imposed  on  him  of  proving  that  what 
had  been  done  by  Frost  and  his  com- 
panions was  with  a  general,  and  not 
a  particular  object, — &  public,  and  not 
a  private  purpose.  His  proposed  proof 
was  crushing  :  but  immediately  on  the 
Solicitor- General's  calling  the  name 
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of  the  first  witness,  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  rose,  and  required  him  to 
prove  the  delivery  of  a  list  of  the 
witnesses,  containing  the  particular 
one  in  question,  pursuant  to  the 
statute.  The  Attorney- General  then 
called  Mr  Maule,  who  proved  having 
done  what  has  already  been  ex- 
plained :  whereupon  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  disclosed  the  exact  objection, 
which  he  himself  had  been  the  first  to 
detect — that  whereas  the  statute  re- 
quired all  these  documents, — i.  e.,  the 
indictment,  the  jury  list,  and  witness 
list — to  be  delivered  "  at  the  same 
//>««,"  in  the  present  instance  that 
had  not  been  done,  the  first  two 
having  been  delivered  on  the  12th, 
and  the  list  of  witnesses  on  the  17th 
December  !  This  was  a  very  formid- 
able move  on  the  part  of  the  prisoner  : 
who  stood  at  the  bar  on  his  deliver- 
ance— the  jury  being  bound  to  convict 
or  acquit  according  to  evidence,  and 
nonecould  be  ottered  them !  I  fthat  u-crc 
so,  lie  must  of  necessity  be  pronounced 
not  guilty,  and  be  for  ever  safe. 
The  objection  was  urged  with  extreme 
tenacity  and  ingenuity  by  both  the 
prisoner's  counsel,  who  insisted  on 
the  statute  of  Anne  receiving  a  strict 
literal  construction  of  the  words  "  at 
the  same  time," — admitting  the  bene- 
volent intentions  by  which  Mr  Maule 
had  l>eeu  actuated.  The  Attorney- 
general  argued  very  earnestly  against 
this  startling  objection,  denying  that 
it  had  any  validity — asserting  that 
the  statute  had  been  substantially 
complied  with  ;  and  that  the  objection, 
if  valid,  had  been  waived  ;  and  that 
it  was  made  too  late — vi/..,  not  till 
after  the  prisoner  had  pleaded  to  the 
indictment,  and  the  jury  been  charged 
with  the  prisoner.  The  Attorney- 
General's  astute  argument,  however, 
was  interrupted  by  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice,  stating  that  the  court  had  a 
sufficient  degree  of  doubt  on  the  point 
to  reserve  it  for  further  consideration 
by  the  judges  at  Westminster,  should 
it  become  necessary  :  for,  if  their  ob- 
jection were  valid,  it  affected  every 
one  of  the  fourteen  prisoners  awaiting 
their  trial  !  Then  came  another 
desperate  attempt  of  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  to  secure  his  client  the  benefit 
of  an  aci/itittdl,  in  the  event  of  the 
judges  ultimately  deciding  that  the 
objection  ought  to  have  been,  decided 


in  the  prisoner's  favour  at  the  trial. 
This,  however,  the  Attorney- Genera  I 
again  strongly  opposed  :  and  the 
court  cautiously  ruled,  that,  in  the 
event  contemplated,  the  prisoner 
would  be  entitled  then  to  the  same 
benefit  to  which  he  would  have  been 
entitled  at  the  trial — without  saying 
what  that  would  have  been.  The 
witness  thus  provisionally  objected  to 
was  then  admitted  :  but  only  to  be, 
at  first,  sworn  on  the  voir  dire,  on 
which  a  lengthened  examination  and 
Foinc  argument  ensued— -each  of  the 
judges  delivering  judgment  on  the 
excessively  refined  and  astute  objec- 
tion to  the  manner  in  which  the 
witness's  place  of  abode  had  been 
described  in  the  list — which  was  such 
as  that  it  was  just  imaginable,  and 
nothing  more,  that  an  inquirer  might 
have  been  misled !  The  objection 
was  overruled  in  the  case  of  the  first 
witness  ;  but  on  the  ensuing  two 
witnesses — and  most  important  wit- 
nesses—being  called,  a  similar  objec- 
tion was  taken,  but  too  successfullv, 
and  their  evidence,  consequently,  al- 
together excluded! — excluded  solely 
on  account  of  the  anxious  ''orer-parti- 
rularity"  of  the  Crown!  Nor  wciv 
these  the  only  witnesses  whose  testi- 
mony was,  on  such  grounds,  rendered 
unavailable  to  the  Crown. 

Then  came  the  usual  contests,  from 
time  to  time,  as  to  acts  and  declara- 
tions of  third  parties,  which  were 
offered  as  evidence  against  the  pri- 
soner, though  done  and  said  iTi  his 
absence,  and  before  and  after  the 
actual  outbreak — viz..  to  what  extent 
he  had  rendered  himself  liable  for  the 
consequences  of  such  acts  and  decla- 
rations, by  embarking  in  a  common 
enterprise,  having  a  common  intent 
with  these  third  parties.  The  result 
of  sucfi  contests  was  practically  this, — 
The  court  acted  on  the  rule  of  law,  as 
rule  established,  that,  in  treason  and 
conspiracy,  the^L'rown  may  prove 
either  the  conspiracy,  which  renders 
admissible  as  evidence  the  acts  and 
declarations  of  the  co-conspirators ; 
or  the  acts  and  declarations  of  the 
different  persons,  and  so  prove  the 
conspiracy.  A  witness,  for  instance, 
said  that  he  was  at  a  party  at  a 
Chartists'  lodge  on  the  ~2<\  November, 
when  a  man  named  /.'«</  gave  them 
directions  to  go  to  Newport  on  the 
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following  night,  and  explained  for 
what  purpose  they  were  to  go :  but 
the  witness  did  not  see  Frost  till  two 
days  afterwards,  when  on  his  march 
to  Newport.  The  Lord  Chief-Justice 
overruled  the  objections  of  Sir  F.  Pol- 
lock and  Mr  Kelly,  and  received  the 
evidence  which  they  had  attempted  to 
exclude. 

A  great  mass  of  proof  was  given 
during  the  trial,  establishing  most 
satisfactorily  the  acts  and  doings  of 
Frost,  throughout  the  progress  of  the 
conspiracy,  and  down  to  the  very 
moment  of  the  actual  attack  on  the 
inn,  and  the  Queen's  troops  stationed 
in  it — a  mass  of  proof  on  which  the 
attempt  to  make  an  impression  seemed 
absurd.  There  was  only  one  faint 
ray  of  hope  for  the  prisoner's  counsel, 
throughout  the  palpable  obscure — 
that  they  might  be  able  to  escape 
from  the  generality  and  publicity  of 
object  attributed  to  the  prisoner,  by 
persuading  the  jury  that  the  object 
was  a  private,  temporary,  and  specific 
one — viz.,  to  effect  the  release  of 
one  Vincent,  a  Chartist,  then  in  con- 
finement at  Monmouth  !  To  pave 
the  way  for  this  hopeful  line  of 
defence,  first,  an  artful  turn  was 
sought,  in  cross-examination,  to  be 
given  to  one  of  the  early  witnesses. 
He  swore  that  he  had  heard  one  of 
those  who  attacked  the  inn,  exclaim 
at  the  time,  presenting  his  gun  at  one 
of  the  special  constables  at  the  door, 
"  Surrender  yourselves  our  prisoners  ; " 
to  which  the  gallant  answer  was, 
"•No,  never!"  On  this  Mr  Kelly 
very  warily  cross-examined  the  Avit- 
ness,  with  a  view  of  showing  that,  in 
the  confusion,  he  could  not  hear  very 
distinctly,  so  as  to  report  distinctly,  as 
to  precise  expressions  ;  that  the  mob 
intended  merely  to  rescue  Vincent ; 
and  that  the  expressions  used  must 
have  been,  not  "  Surrender  yourselves 
our  prisoners,"  but  "  Surrender  up 
our  prisoners!"  or  simply,  "Surrender 
our  prisoners," — thus  rejecting,  from 
the  witness's  answer,  the  single  sig- 
nificant word  "  yourselves."  The 
attempt,  however,  was  wholly  ineffec- 
tual ;  but  out  of  two  other  witnesses 
were  extorted  on  cross-examination, 
the  following  (so  to  speak)  crumbs  of 
comfort :  from  one — "  I  have  heard 
Vincent's  name  mentioned  many 
times ;  I  have  heard  Williams  (one 
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of  the  leaders  of  the  three  bands  form- 


ing the  ten  thousand)  say  that  Vin- 
cent was  a  prisoner  at  Monmouth: 
the  people  there  liked  him  very  much  ; 
the  people  knew  he  was  in  jail.  I 
have  heard  them  speak  about  him." 
Another  witness  said, — "  I  knew  of 
Vincent's  being  sent  to  prison  :  I 
believe  the  Chartists  took  a  great 
interest  in  his  fate :  I  do  recollect 
something  of  dissatisfaction  about 
Vincent's  treatment,  and  about  a 
petition  to  be  drawn  up  :  I  recollect 
people's  minds  being  dissatisfied  about 
it."  Another  witness,  however,  said 
"  that  at  midnight  on  the  Sunday, 
(the  3d  November,)  Williams  came 
to  his  house  with  a  number  of  armed 
men  :"  the  witness  inquired,  "  Where 
are  you  going?" — "Why  do  you 
ask?"  said  Williams.  "Because," 
answered  the  witness,  "  some  of  the 
men  who  were  with  me  have  told  me, 
this  morning,  that  they  were  going  to 
Monmouth,  to  draw  Vincent  out  of 
prison."  —  "  No"  replied  Williams. 
"  we  do  not  attempt  it:  we  are  going 
to  give  a  turn  as  far  as  Newport." 

The  Attorney-General  closed  his 
case  with  the  arrest  of  Frost,  heavily 
armed,  and  in  concealment,  on  the 
evening  of  the  day  on  which  he  had 
attacked  the  inn  with  his  five  thou- 
sand men ;  and  thus  stood  the  mat- 
ter, when,  after  a  considerable  inter- 
val for  repose  and  reflection,  cour- 
teously conceded  by  the  Lord  Chief- 
Justice,  at  the  implied  request  of  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock,  that  most  able  and 
upright  advocate  rose  to  address  the 
jury  for  the  defence.  Judging  from 
the  specimens  afforded  us  by  Mr 
Townsend,  Sir  Frederick  Pollock's 
address  appears  to  have  been  per- 
vaded by  a  strain  of  dignified  and 
earnest  eloquence,  and  also  charac- 
terised by  a  candour  in  dealing  with 
facts  which  was  in  the  highest  degree 
honourable  to  him,  and  also  equally 
advantageous  to  the  prisoner,  oil 
whose  behalf  such  conduct  was  calcu- 
lated to  conciliate  both  the  judges  and 
the  jury.  His  line  of  defence  was, 
that,  admitting  enormous  indiscretion 
on  the  part  of  Frost  in  assembling  so 
vast  a  body  of  men,  and  marching 
and  appearing  with  them  as  he  did  at 
Newport,  there  was  no  satisfactory 
evidence  of  his  having  done  so  with  a 
treasonable  purpose.  He  had  been 
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guilty  of  a  heinous  misdemeanour ; 
but  the  treasonable  declarations  and 
exclamations  put  into  his  and  their 
mouths,  in  order  to  give  the  afl'air  a 
treasonable  complexion,  had  been 
either  misunderstood  or  perverted  by 
the  witnesses.  The  sole  object  of 
Frost  and  his  friends  was  the  relea.-e 
of  Vincent ;  that  they  had  never 
dreamed  of  takiny,  or  attaching  the 
town  of  Newport — least  of  all,  as  an 
act  of  general  rebellion  ;  that  all  they 
had  meant  was  to  take  a  "turn"  as 
far  as  Newport,  to  get  Vincent  out  of 
prison  ;  and  that  "  that  was  the  true 
character  of  the  whole  proceedings  ;" 
that  Frost  did  not  know  that  the 
military  were  in  the  inn ;  and  that, 
the  instant  they  had  become  visible, 
and  had  fired,  the  crowd  succumbed, 
threw  down  their  arms,  and  ran 
away — i.  t,  they  did  this  "  the  very 
moment  there  was  any  prospect  of  what 
they  were  doing  being  construed  into 
treason."  That  Frost  could  not  have 
contemplated  treason,  and  throwing 
the  whole  country  into  confusion, 
would  be  evidenced  by  proof,  and  his 
Laving  made  provision  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  bill  of  exchange,  and  actu- 
ally paying  it  on  the  very  Monday  on 
which  the  outbreak  occurred.  Sir 
Frederick  Pollock  properly  insisted 
on  the  burthen  of  proving  treason 
lying  on  the  Crown,  and  not  of  dis- 
proof on  the  prisoner.  Then  were 
called  one  or  two  witnesses,  with  a 
view  to  showing  expressions  of  the 
crowd  that  they  had  come  to  New- 
port in  quest  of  their  prisoners  who 
were  there  ;  but  the  evidence  proved 
ridiculously  insufficient  and  contra- 
dictory. Then  was  read,  with  the 
Attorney-General's  consent,  a  letter 
of  Frost's  in  the  previous  September, 
to  one  of  the  visiting  magistrates  of 
the  gaol  of  Momnouth,  requesting 
some  relaxation  of  the  prison  dis- 
cipline to  which  Vincent  and  other 
prisoners  were  subject ;  and  it  ap- 
peared, also,  that  a  similar  application 
had  been  made  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant 
of  the  county.  Then  was  proved 
Frost's  having  taken  np  his  accep- 
tance on  the  4th  November  ;  and  his 
character  for  humanity  as  specially 
instanced  in  his  having  protected 
Lord  (Jranville  Somerset  from  per- 
sonal violence,  during  the  Reform 
riots  of  18;J2.  Finally  was  called  a 
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witness,  with  the  view  of  negativing 
the  design  imputed  to  Frost  of  pre- 
venting the  Welsh  mail  from  going  to 
Birmingham,  by  showing  the  absur- 
dity of  that  course,  since  a  new  and 
different  mail  started  from  Bristol  to 
Birmingham,  and  not  the  same  coach 
which  had  come  from  Newport.  But 
to  this  witness  were  put  the  following 
significant,  and  probably  unsuspected, 
questions  :  — 

"  Attorney-(lener<tl. — You  took  an  in- 
terest, I  suppose,  in  Vincent  '. — A.  I  did 
so. 

"Atturney-General.  -Youhad  not  been 
told  that  there  was  to  be  auy  meeting  for 
Vincent  on  the  4th  of  November,  had 
yon  ?  A.  No. 

Attorney-General.  You,  living  at  New- 
port, can  tell  us  that  there  was  no  notice 
by  placard,  or  in  any  other  way,  of  a  meet- 
ing to  be  held  on  the  4th  November  { — 
A.  1  wiTtr  f<itc  any. 

Attorney 'General. — ^Vur  heard  o/  uny  ? 
— A.  .iYo. 

Such  was  the  meagre  case  in  behalf 
of  the  prisoner  in  point  of  evidence. 
And  at  its  close,  his  second  counsel, 
Mr  Kelly,  rose  to  address  the  jury  on 
his  behalf — a  privilege  accorded  to  no 
prisoner,  except  one  tried  on  a  charge 
of  high  treason.  We  shall  present 
the  reader  with  an  extract  from  the 
opening  passage  in  Mr  Kelly's  address, 
inasmuch  as  it  is  highly  characteristic 
of  that  eminent  counsellor's  style  of 
advocacy — of  his  imposing  display  of 
fervent  confidence  in  his  case — his 
terse  and  nervous  expression,  and  the 
clearness  and  precision  of  his  reason- 
ing. We  have  some  ground  for  be- 
lieving that  the  following  is  exactly 
what  fell  from  his  lips  : — 

"  The  Attorney-General,  in  his  open- 
ing, seemed  to  anticipate  that  we  might 
deviate  from  the  straight  and  honourable 
course  before  us,  in  defending  the 
prisoner,  into  something  like  an  attempt 
to  induce  you  to  depart  from  the  strict 
letter  of  the  law.  So  far  from  this,  it  is 
in  the  law,  in  the  strict  undeviating  per- 
formance of  the  law,  that  1  place  my 
hope,  my  only  tru>t.  It  is  my  prayer, 
therefore,  that  you  should  follow  it;  that 
you  should  be  guided  and  governed  by  it ; 
that  you  should  attend  and  adhere  to  the 
law, and  to  the  law  alone;  because  I  feel 
that,  by  that  law,  1  sh:ill  prove  to  you, 
clearly  and  satisfactorily,  that  the  pri- 
Honer,  whatever  may  have  been  his  mis- 
conduct in  other  respect.-,  however  high 
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the  crimes  and  misdemeanours  for  which 
in  another  form  he  rni»ht  have  been  in- 
dicted or  punished — I  feel  that,  by  the 
law  of  high  treason,  he  is  as  guiltless  as 
any  one  of  you,  whose  duty,  I  hope,  it 
will  soon  be  so  to  pronounce  him.  Gen- 
tlemen, if  the  prisoner  at  the  bar  be  at 
this  moment  in  any  jeopardy  or  danger, 
it  is  from  the  law  not  prevailing,  or  not 
being  clearly  and  perfectly  understood. 
It  is  because  the  facts,  which  are  in  evi- 
dence before  you,  undoubtedly  disclose  a 
case  of  guilt  against  him  ;  because  they 
do  prove  that  he  has  committed  a  great 
and  serious  violation  of  the  law  ;  because 
he  has  subjected  himself  to  indictment 
and  to  punishment,  that  the  danger  exists 
— a-  danger  from  which  it  is  for  me,  by 
all  the  humble  efforts  I  can  command,  to 
protect  him  —  that  you,  finding  that  he 
has  offended  against  the  justice  of  tho 
country,  should  condemn  him,  not  for  the 
misdemeanour  which  he  has  really  com- 
mitted, but  for  the  great  and  deadly 
crime  with  which  he  is  charged  by  this 
indictment.  I  therefore,  Gentlemen,  be- 
seech your  calm  and  patient  attention, 
while  I  endeavour  as  shortly,  as  con- 
cisely, and,  I  will  venture  to  add,  as 
fairly  and  candidly  as  I  can,  to  lay  before 
you,  subject  to  the  correction  of  their 
Lordships,  the  law,  as  it  affects  this  high 
and  serious  charge.  And  if  I  should  be 
fortunate  enough  to  do  so,  I  undertake 
then  to  satisfy  you  —  to  convince  the 
most  doubting  among  you,  if  there  be  any 
more  doubting  than  the  rest,  when  I  shall 
refer  you  to  the  testimony  of  the  wit- 
nesses,— that  this  charge  is  not  only  not 
proved,  but  that  it  is  absolutely  and 
totally  disproved,  even  by  the  evidence 
for  the  prosecution.  The  question  here 
is, — not  whether  a  great  and  alarming 
riot  has  been  committed  ;  the  question  is, 
not  whether  blood  has  been  shed,  whether 
crimes,  which  are,  as  they  ought  to  be, 
punishable  by  law,  have  been  perpetrated 
by  many  who  may  be  the  subjects  of  this 
indictment  ;  but  the  question  is,  whether 
the  prisoner  at  the  bar  has,  by  competent 
legal  proof,  been  proved,  beyond  all 
reasonable  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one 
of  you,  to  have  levied  war  against  Her 
Majesty,  with  the  treasonable  intent 
which  is  stated  in  this  indictment  1  The 
Crown  must  satisfy  you  that  the  prisoner 
at  the  bar  has  levied  war ;  that  he  has 
levied  war  against  Her  Majesty — that  is, 
that  he  has  conducted  these  armed  mul- 
titudes, and  committed,  if  he  has  com- 
mitted, outrages  with  them,  and  con- 
certed with  them,  or  engaged  them,  to 
commit  them ;  and  not  merely  that  he 


has  done  all  these  acts,  but  that  he  has 
done  them  against  the  Queen,  that  he 
has  levied  war  against  the  Queen  and  her 
Government.  And  then,  further,  it  must 
be  proved  to  you  that  that  was  dona 
with  the  intent,  with  the  design,  which  is 
stated  in  this  indictment." — (I.  p.  52,  53.) 

Mr  Kelly's  speech  was  long,  ela- 
borate, eloquent,  and  most  ingenious 
— adhering  closely  to  the  line  of  de- 
fence taken  by  Sir  Frederick  Pollock 
— pressing  on  the  jury  in  every  poss- 
ible way,  with  many  varied  illustra- 
tions, the  improbability  of  Frost  hav- 
ing contemplated  the  rebellious  ob- 
jects imputed  to  him,  aud  the  alleged 
certainty  that  his  only  view  had  been 
— the  rescue  of  Vincent.  He  vehe- 
mently assailed  the  credibility  of  those 
witnesses  who  had  given  the  strongest 
evidence  against  Frost ;  and  concluded 
with  a  most  impassioned  appeal  to 
the  feelings  of  the  jury.  When  he 
had  concluded,  the  Lord  Chief-Justice 
accorded  still  another  privilege  to 
Frost — viz.,  that  of  himself  then  ad- 
dressing the  jury,  after  both  his  coun- 
sel had  done  so  ;  to  which  Frost  pru- 
dently replied — "My  Lord,  I  am  so 
well  satisfied  with  what  my  counsel 
have  said,  that  I  decline  saying  any- 
thing upon  this  occasion."* 

The  Solicitor- General  then  rose  to 
reply  on  the  part  of  the  Crown  ;  and 
if  any  one  inexperienced  in  forensic 
contests  were  incredulous  as  to  the 
potency  of  the  last  word  (from  com- 
petent lips)  in  any  case,  civil  or  cri- 
minal, let  him  read  the  outline  of  this 
reply,  with  the  copious  specimens  of 
it,  given  with  much  judgment  by  Mr 
Townsend.  It  is  true  that  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde's  case  was  in  itself  crushing,  but 
his  dealing  with  it  made  that  crushing 
character  fearfully  clear  to  the  plain- 
est capacity.  Its  opening  passages 
seem  tinctured  by  some  sternness  of 
allusion  to  the  concluding  topics  of 
Mr  Kelly's  address  ;  but  the  remainder 
of  the  reply  is  characterised  by  min- 
gled moderation  and  power  ;  by  irre- 
sistible closeness  and  cogency  of  argu- 
ment, and  by  extraordinary  skill  in 
dealing  with  facts,  in  combining  and 
contrasting  them,  and  pointing  out  a 
significancy  lurking  in  them,  which 
the  prisoner's  counsel  had  possibly  not 
chosen  to  see,  or  skilfully  striven  to 
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conceal.  Our  limits  restrict  us  to 
one  or  two  sample*  of  the  present 
l/ord  Chancellor's  mode  of  advocacy 
when  at  the  bar.  After  explaining 
that  it  was  the  real  object  contem- 
plated by  the  prisoner — viz.,  to  raise 
rebellion  -  with  which  the  jury  had  to 
deal,  the  Solicitor- General  thus  pithily 
disposed  of  all  arguments  which  had 
been  drawn  from  the  prisoner's 
want  of  power  to  do  all  tli.it  he  in- 
tended : — 
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'•  It  is  also  immaterial  to  this  case 
v. lifthcr  or  not  ho  had  the  power  to  «lo 
a'l  he  intended.  We  need  not  tnlk  of 
punishing  successful  rebellion— it  is  un- 
successful rebellion  that  comes  under  the 
cognisance  of  the  law.  1  cannot  restrain 
the  expression  of  some  surprise  at  the 
course  of  argument  that  was  taken  by 
the  learned  counsel  who  last  addressed 
you.  His  course  of  argument  was  this  : 
when  the  prisoner  was  interrupted  in 
what  he  was  doing,  '  Look  and  see  what 
lie  has  done;'  where  he  has  accomplished 
his  purpose,  '  Do  not  believe  the  wit- 
nesses. The  party  having  been  dispersed 
l>y  the  soldiers,  the  learned  gentleman 
says, '  see  if  they  went  to  the  post-office  : 
:-fo  if  they  went  to  the  bridge  ;  see  if 
they  went  to  other  places'— he  know- 
ing that  they  were  stopped  before  they 
reached  those  places  ;  '  but  as  to  march- 
ing there  with  anus  to  take  the  town, 
that  I  dispose  of  by  asking  you  not  to 
believe  the  witnesses  ;  so  that,  as  regards 
what  was  prevented,  I  ask  you  to  sec 
what  was  done  ;  and  as  regards  what 
was  done,  I  ask  you  to  disbelieve  the 
witnesses,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the 
charge.'"-  (I.  p.  7.r>.) 

This  single  par.i^raph  annihilated 
:\  third  of  the  case  set  up  on  behalf  of 
Frost ;  ns  did  the  following  a  second 
third  :— 

"  They  could  not  have  raised  these 
men  with  a  view  to  relieve  the  prisoners 
at  the  Westgate,  because  at  the  time  they 
collected  on  the  mountain  they  had  not 
been  taken.  Hut  had  it  any  relation  to 
Vincent  1  What  is  their  intention  ?  We 
have  been  told  again  and  again  that  Mr 
Frost  must  not  be  supposed  likely  to  do 
absurd  things  ;  that  he  is  a  man  of  the 
world  and  a  man  of  intelligence.  What 
then,  gentlemen,  do  you  think  of  an  at- 
tempt to  induce  the  Monmouthshire  ma- 
gistrates to  relax  the  prison  discipline  in 
favour  of  r\  person  who  has  been  convict- 
ed of  sedition,  or  seditious  libel,  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort,  by  marching  into  New- 
port with  ten  thou-'and  men  armed  ! 
vol..  i. xvni. — NO.  CCCCXX. 


What  do  you  think  of  a  man  of  the  world 
resorting  to  that  mode  of  inducing  the 
magistrates  to  relax  in  favour  of  a  pri- 
soner !  Is  Mr  Frost  a  man  of  intelli- 
gence !  Is  he  a  man  of  the  world  '.  Sup- 
pose he  had  been  the  worst  foe  that  Vin- 
cent ever  bad,  suppose  that  he  had  de- 
sired to  procure  additional  restrictions  t-> 
be  put  upon  him,  and  had  wished  that  he 
should  sustain  the  last  hour  of  the  fen- 
tence  which  had  been  pronounced  upon 
him,  could  he  have  resorted  to  a  more 
maliciously  effective  mode  than  by  show- 
ing that  those  who  were  connected  with 
Vincent  were  persons  so  little  acquainted 
with  their  duty,  so  little  obedient  to  the 
law,  so  little  to  be  depended  upon  fur 
their  peaceable  conduct,  as  that  they 
would  march  at  that  hour  of  the  night 
into  a  town,  alarming  and  frightening 
every  body  J"— (I.  p.  7!'.) 

Again  : — 

"  Gentlemen,  will  you  judge  of  the 
criminal  intentions  of  persons  engaged  in 
an  insurrection  by  the  probability  of  their 
success  ?  If  you  do,  you  will  judge  of  a 
mob  by  a  rule  that  never  was  found  cor- 
rect yet.  They  always  imagine — and 
they  would  not  begin  if  they  did  not 
imagine,  though  they  always  imagine 
wrong,  but  they  never  will  learn  wisdom 
--they  always  imagine  that  they  c.ui 
accomplish  more  than  they  can  ;  of  cour.-e 
they  begin,  not  with  the  idea  of  fasten- 
ing a  halter  round  their  necks,  but  with 
the  idea  that  they  shall  succeed,  and 
by  their  success  escape.  With  those 
thousands  of  men  (yon  will  sec  as  I  pass 
on  what  the  number  of  the  soldiers  wen-,) 
was  it  an  unnatural  thing  that,  coming  at 
between  one  and  two  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing, they  should  surprise  the  poor-house; 
that  the  soldiers,  not  being  aware  that 
they  were  coming,  might  not  be  prepared 
—might  be  taken  by  surprise — might  be 
either  overcome  or  murdered  before  they 
could  put  themselves  in  a  condition  to 
defend  themselves  ! 

"  Are  their  sayings  inconsistent  !  What 
conspiracy  ever  was  consistent !  Von 
would  indeed  give  the  most  perfect  free- 
dom to  conspiracy,  rebellion,  and  treason, 
if  you  disbelieved  witnesses  coming  to 
prove  declarations  inconsistent  if  made  at 
the  same  time,  though  not  inconsistent 
when  made  at  different  time".  They  may 
at  first  think  the  soldiers  to  be  Chartists 
and  their  friends, and,  in  the  next  moment, 
talk  of  attacking  them  in  their  barracks. 
Hut  will  yon  give  a  curt'-  blantlie  to  con- 
spirators and  traitors  by  saying,  that  if 
witnesses  prove  inconsistent  declarations, 
they  are  not  to  be  believed  !  It  is  not, 
gentlemen,  the  inconsistency  of  the  wit- 
2D 
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nesses,  but  of  those  engaged  in  transac- 
tions, the  conduct  and  management  of 
which  must  vary  from  hour  to  hour  ac- 
cording as  circumstances  arise  ;  and  that 
which  a  man  may  contemplate  one  minute, 
may  the  following  minute  or  the  next 
hour  be  inconsistent  with  the  views  that 
had  prevailed  arising  out  of  the  then 
existing  circumstances."— (I.  p.  89.) 

The  circumstance  of  Frost's  having 
been  found  with  the  loaded  pistols, 
and  not  having  attempted  to  use  them, 
is  thus  significantly  disposed  of : — 

"  Give  him  the  benefit  of  the  circum- 
stance that  he  did  not  use  the  three  load- 
ed pistols  which  he  had  about  him.  But 
I  think,  unfortunately,  that  they  speak 
much  more  strongly  as  indicating  violent 
intentions  when  those  pistols  were  prodded, 
than  they  speak  peaceable  intentions 
when  he  was  apprehended." — (L  p.  24.) 

There  has  been  no  counsel  at  the 
English  bar,  in  modern  times,  whose 
reply  was  more  dreaded  by  an  oppo- 
nent than  Sir  Thomas  Wilde ;  and 
that  reply,  in  Frost's  case,  abundantly 
shows  how  well  founded  was  that  ap- 
prehension. 

Thus,  then,  the  counsel  on  both  sides 
having  played  out  their  parts  in  the  case, 
it  stood  awaiting  the  intervention  of  the 
Lord  Chief- Justice — the  very  model  of 
judicial  excellence.  Tranquil,  grave, 
patient ;  exact,  ready,  profound  in 
legal  knowledge,  and  of  perfect  im- 
partiality— all  these  high  qualities  and 
qualifications  were  exhibited  by  him 
in  his  luminous  and  masterly  sum- 
ming-up on  this  occasion.  In  order  to 
give  all  due  weight  to  the  sole  sub- 
stantial suggestion  offered  on  behalf  of 
the  prisoner — i.e.,  that  his  object  had 
been  the  liberation  of  Vincent — the 
Lord  Chief-Justice  read  to  the  jury 
the  following  important  passage  from 
that  great  authority,  Sir  Matthew 
Hale — "  If  men  levy  war  to  break 
prisons,  to  deliver  one  or  more  particu- 
lar persons  out  of  prison,  this  was 
ruled,  on  advice  of  the  judges,  to  be 
not  high  treason,  but  only  a  great 
riot ;  but  if  it  was  to  break  prisons, 
or  deliver  persons  generally  out  of 
prison,  this  is  treason."*  Having 
taken  at  once  a  minute  and  compre- 
hensive view  of  the  evidence,  he  left 
the  following  as  the  exact  question 
for  their  determination, — "  Whether 


it  was  Frost's  object,  by  the  terror 
which  bodies  of  armed  men  would 
inspire,  to  seize  and  keep  possession 
of  the  town  of  "Newport,  making  this 
a  beginning  of  an  extensive  rebellion, 
which  would  be  high  treason  ;  or 
whether  he  had  no  more  in  view  than 
to  effect,  by  the  display  of  physical 
force,  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  Vincent  and  his  companions  in 
Monmouth  jail,  if  not  their  liberation, 
ivhich  would  be  a  dangerous  misde- 
meanour only-  and  the  jury  were  to  look 
at  the  evidence  with  all  possible  can- 
dour and  fairness,  and  sec  if  the  Crown 
had  conclusively  disproved  this  limited 
object  and  design. "f  We  conceive- 
that  neither  Frost  nor  any  one  of  his 
ten  thousand  dupes,  on  that  "  day  of 
dupes"  which  Jed  to  this  inquiry, 
could  have  taken  objection  to  this 
mode  of  submitting  the  all-critical 
question  to  his  jury— a  jury  of  his 
peers,  with  the  selection  of  whom  he 
himself  had  had  as  much  concern  as 
the  Crown. 

That  jury  retired  from  court  for 
half-an-hour,  and  then  returned, 
amidst  the  solemn  excited  silence  of 
the  court — crowded  to  suffocation — 
with  the  fatal  verdict,  "  Guilty;" 
adding,  "  My  lords,  we  wish  to  recom- 
mend the  prisoner  to  the  merciful 
consideration  of  the  court."  Sen- 
tence was  not  immediately  passed 
upon  him.  He  was  removed  from 
court ;  and  on  its  re-assembling  on 
the  ensuing  morning,  Zephaniali 
Williams  was  placed  at  the  bar,  tried, 
and  in  due  course  found  guilty ;  on 
which  William  Jones  was  in  like 
manner  arraigned,  tried,  and  found 
guilty ;  each  being  recommended  by 
the  jury  to  mercy.  Scared  by  this 
result,  five  of  the  ringleaders  resolved 
to  throw  themselves  on  the  mercy  of 
the  Crown,  withdrawing  their  pleas 
of  not  guilty,  and  pleading  guilty — it 
having  been  intimated  that  the  sentence 
of  death  should  be  commuted  into 
transportation  for  life.  The  Attorney- 
General  thought  it  expedient,  in  the 
case  of  the  remaining  four  prisoners, 
who  were  less  deeply  implicated,  to 
allow  a  verdict  of  not  guilty  to  be  re- 
corded. 

On  the  16th  January,  Frost,  Wil- 
liams, and  Jones  were  brought  up  to 
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the  bar  to  receive  sentence  of  death, 
which  the  Lord  Chief-.Justioe  prefaced 
by  a  very  solemn  address,  listened  to 
iti  breathless  silence.  An  imposing 
scene  of  judicial  solemnity  and  terror, 
indeed,  the  court  at  that  agitating 
moment  exhibited.  Without  were 
strong  detachments  of  soldiery,  foot 
and  horse,  guarding  the  public  peace  : 
within  were  an  anxious  auditory, 
commanded  to  keep  silence  under  pain 
of  fine  and  imprisonment,  while  sen- 
tence of  death  was  being  passed  upon 
the  prisoners.  There  were,  in  the 
midst  of  the  throng,  two  groups  aw- 
fully contrasted  in  character  and  posi- 
tion—  the  three  prisoners,  standing 
pale  and  subdued  ;  and,  sitting  oppo- 
site, the  three  judges,  each  wearing 
his  black  cap  :  while  the  following 
heart-sickening  word*  fell  from  the  lips 
of  the  Lord  Chief- Justice  : — 

"  And  now  nothing  more  remains  than 
the  duty  imposed  upon  the  court— to  all 
of  us  a  most  painful  duty— to  declare  the 
last  SENTENCK  OF  THE  LAW  ;  which  is  that 
you,  John  Frost,  and  you,  Zephaniah 
Williams,  and  you,  William  Jones,  be 
taken  hence  to  the  place  whence  you 
came,  and  be  thence  drawn  on  a  hurdle 
to  the  place  of  execution,  and  that  each 
of  you  be  there  hanged  by  the  neck  until 
you  be  dead  ;  and  that  aftervardt  (he 
head  of  each  of  you  shall  be  sere  red  from 
hit  body,  and  the  Ixidij  of  each,  dirided  into 
four  qit'irtsrf,  fhal/  (>f  ditpoted  of,  as  her 
Majfftii  thall  think  ft.  And  may  Alm'ujhty 
Goa  hare  mercy  i>n  yourtouli!" 

Whether  the  words  placed  in  italics 
should  ever  again  be  pronounced  on 
such  an  occasion,  barbarously  pre- 
scribing a  revolting  outrage  on  the 
dead,  which  it  is  known,  at  the  time, 
cannot  be  perpetrated  in  these  days  of 
enlightened  humanity,  is  a  point  which 
cannot  admit  of  debate.  The  practice 
ought  forthwith  to  be  abolished,  and 
by  statute,  if  such  be  necessary. 

Under  the  mortal  pressure  of  this 
capital  sentence  remained  these  three 
unhappy  and  misguided  men,  from  the 
16th  till  the  28th  of  January.  On  the 
25th,  an  elaborate  argument  was  had 
at  Westminster  before  the  fifteen 
judges,  which  lasted  till  the  28th,  on 
a  case  'framed  by  Lord  Chief- Justice 
Tindal  for  their  opinion,  on  the  point 
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which  had  been  raised  at  the  trial  by 
Sir  Frederick  Pollock.  The  Chief- 
Justice  submitted  these  two  questions 
for  consideration,  —  "  /•'/>*•/,  whether 
the  service  of  the  list  of  witnesses  was 
a  good  service,  under  the  statute 
7  Anne,  c.  21,  §  11;  secondly,  whe- 
ther, at  all  events,  the  objection  was 
taken  in  due  time."  There  was  a 
great  array  of  counsel  on  both  sides ; 
but  the  argument  was  conducted  by 
the  Attorney-General  alone,  on  behalf 
of  the  Crown  ;  and  by  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock,  Sir  William  Follett,  and  Mr 
Kelly  on  behalf  of  the  prisoners.  The 
utmost  possible  ingenuity  was  dis- 
played on  both  sides  ;  and  with  such 
effect,  that  at  the  close  of  the  argu- 
ment the  Lord  Chief-Justice  of  the 
Common  Pleas  wrote  a  letter  to  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Home  De- 
partment, (the  Marquis  of  Norm  an  by,) 
announcing  the  following  somewhat 
perplexing  result,  —  that,  u  first,  a 
majority  of  the  Judges,  in  the  propor- 
tion of  NINE  to  six,  were  of  opinion 
that  the  delivery  of  the  list  of  wit- 
nesses was  NOT  a  good  delivery  in 
point  of  law : 

"  But,  secondly,  a  majority  of  the 
Judges,  in  the  proportion  of  nine  to 
six,  are  of  opinion  that  the  OBJECTION 
to  the  delivery  of  the  list  of  witnesses 
was  not  taken  in  due  time. 

"  All  the  Judges  agreed,  that  if  the 
objection  had  been  made  in  time,  the 
effect  of  it  would  have  been  a  post- 
ponement of  the  trial,  in  order  to  give 
time  for  a  proper  delivery  of  the 
list." 

The  AYES  on  this  occasion  were — 
Justices  Littledale,  Patteson,  Wil- 
liams, Coleridge,  Colins,  Erskine; 
Barons  Parke,  Alderson,  Kolfe. 
The  NOES — 

Lord  Chief- Justice  Denman,  Lord 
Chief-Justice  Tindal,  Lord  Chief- 
Baron  Abinger;  Justices  Bosan- 
quet  and  Manle,  and  Baron 
Gurney. 

Those  last  (the  NOES)  decided  also 
that  the  objection  had  not  been 
taken  in  time ;  and  three  of  the 
former  class,  (the  AYES,)  viz. 
Baron  Alderson,  Baron  Kolfe,  and 
Justice  Coleridge,  concurred  in 
that  decision.* 


•  1  Townseud,  pp.  99-100  ;  and  see  the  argument  reported  at  length  in  Regina  r. 
Frost,  9  Carr  and  Payne,  166-187.     Of  these  fifteen  Judges,  only  six  are  still  on  the 
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Here  was  a  question  for  the  Execu- 
tive to  decide !  A  capital  conviction 
for  high  treason,  with  a  decision  of 
the  majority  of  the  Judges  of  the  land, 
that  a  statutory  requisition  as  to  the 
period  for  delivery  of  a  list  of  the  wit- 
nesses had  not  been  exactly  complied 
with,  but  that  the  prisoner  did  not 
make  the  objection  till  the  time  had 
gone  by  for  making  it ;  and  that,  had 
he  made  it  in  time,  the  utmost  effect 
would  have  been  to  cause  a  postpone- 
ment of  the  trial  for  a  few  days.  The 
prisoner's  objection  was  avowedly  stric- 
iissimi  juris ;  and  he  did  not  affect  to 
show  that  he  had  suffered  the  slightest 
detriment  from  the  over-anxious  kind- 
ness of  the  Crown  solicitor.  That,  under 
these  circumstances,  the  lives  of  the 
three  traitors  were  absolutely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Ministry,  is  indisputable  ; 
and  no  one,  we  conceive,  conld  have 
censured  them,  if  they  had  allowed 
the  capital  sentence  to  be  carried  into 
effect.  They  inclined,  however,  to  the 
merciful  exercise  of  their  anxious  dis- 
cretion ;  and  the  capital  sentence  was 
remitted,  on  the  condition  of  the  three 
prisoners  being  transported  for  the 
term  of  their  natural  lives.  They  have 
now  been  ten  years  at  the  Antipodes  ; 
and  how  many  times,  during  that 
lengthened  period  of  bitter,  disho- 
noured existence,  they  have  cursed 
their  own  folly  and  crime,  who  can 
tell? 

Have  they  ever  appreciated  the  skill 
and  vigilance  with  which  they  were 
defended  ?  It  is  true  that  this  one 
chance  objection — which  it  is  wonder- 
ful should  have  occurred  to  any  one 
at  all  —  was  ultimately  pronounced, 
but  only  by  a  majority  of  the  Judges 
after  lengthened  debate,  to  have  been 
taken  too  late ;  but  if  it  had  not 
occurred  to  the  vigilant  advocate  when 
it  did — if  no  one  had  taken  it  at  any 
time — would  not  the  three  traitors 
have  been  executed?  Unquestion- 
ably: public  justice,  the  public  safety 
required  it.  -Whether  Sir  Frederick 
Pollock  purposely  delayed  making  the 

Bench  —  Barons  Parke,  Alderson,  Rolfe ;    and  Justices  Pattison,    Coleridge,   and 
Maule — nine  having  disappeared  during  the  last  ten  years.     It  will  be  observed  that 
the  three  chiefs  of  the  Courts  were  of  one  way  of  thinking,  viz.  that  there  had  been 
a  good  delivery  of  the  list  of  witnesses,  in  point  of  law. 
*  9  Can-  and  Payne,  pp.  1 7-5-1  ?G. 


objection  till  the  moment  when  lie  did, 
(and  the  Attorney- General  insinuated, 
before  the  fifteen  Judges,  that  such 
was  the  case,*)  thinking  that  course 
more  advantageous  to  the  prisoners, 
or  whether  the  objection  had  not,  in. 
fact,  occurred  to  him  till  it  was  too 
late,  we  cannot  at  present  say.  This 
much,  however,  we  can  say  in  con- 
clusion, that  we  are  very  much  in- 
debted to  the  late  Mr  Townsend  for 
having  enabled  us  to  present  this 
entertainment — for  such  we  hope  it 
has  proved  —  to  our  readers  ;  who 
may  hereafter  look  with  great  in- 
terest on  a  great  trial,  especially 
if  they  have  the  opportunity  of 
witnessing  it.  They  may  then  appre- 
ciate the  exquisite  anxieties  and  re- 
sponsibilities imposed  on  those  con- 
cerned in  conducting  it — the  difficul- 
ties with  which  they  they  have  to 
contend  on  the  spot,  without  time  for 
consideration,  though  life  itself  be  the 
stake  played  for.  They  will  also,  pro- 
bably, be  of  the  opinion,  that  in  the 
great  game  at  Monmouth  all  the 
players  played  their  parts  well — may 
we  not  say  admirably?  —  that  the 
uttermost  justice  was  done  on  both 
sides.  Two  practical  deductions  from 
the  whole  may  yet  be  made :  first, 
have  a  look-out,  gentlemen  prosecu- 
tors, in  taking  every  single  step  of 
your  course,  however  apparently  un- 
important at  the  time  it  may  seem  to 
you ;  bearing  in  mind  that,  in  propor- 
tion to  the  desperate  exigencies  of  the 
defence,  will  be  the  piercing  scrutiny 
to  which  every  formality  will  be  sub- 
jected ;  so  that  a  blot  may  be  hit 
which  might  easily  have  been  avoided, 
but,  when  hit,  is  fatal.  Secondly,  in 
your  turn,  gentlemen  counsel,  be  en- 
couraged by  the  result  of  this  interest- 
ing and  instructive  trial,  to  watch 
every  single  step  of  your  opponents — 
even  those  in  which  error,  omission, 
or  miscarriage  is  least  likely — with 
sleepless  vigilance,  and  be  prompt  in 
action.  Thus  much  for  the  trial  of 
John  Frost. 
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Ix  my  next  chapter  I  shall  present 
S  |iiiiv  Hazeldeau  in  patriarchal  .-tat.1 
—  nut  exactly  under  the  fig-tree  lie 
\\'AA  planted,  but  before  the  stocks  la- 
has  reconstructed. — Squire  llazeldcan 
.-uidhis  family  on  the  village  green!  The 
canvass  is  all  ready  for  the  colours. 

Hut  in  this  chapter  I  must  .-o  far 
nlford  a  glimpse  into  antecedents  as 
to  let  the  reader  know  that  there  is 
«.ne  member  of  the  family  whom  he 
is  not  likely  to  meet  at  present,  if  ever, 
on  the  village  green  at  Hazeldean. 

Our  squire  lost  his  father  two  years 
after  his  birth  ;  his  mother  was  very 
handsome — and  so  was  her  jointure  ; 
she  married  again  at  the  expiration 
n{  her  year  of  mourning — the  object  of 
her  second  choice  was  Colonel  Egcrton. 

In  every  generation  of  Englishmen 
(at  least  since  the  lively  reign  of 
Charles  II.)  there  are  a  few  whom 
some  elegant  Genius  skims  off  from 
the  milk  of  human  nature,  and  reserves 
tor  the  cream  of  society.  Colonel 
Kgerton  was  one  of  these  tcn/ue,  (/ua- 
itx/tte  btali,  and  dwelt  apart  on  a  top 
shelf  in  that  delicate  porcelain  dish — 
not  bestowed  upon  vulgar  buttermilk 
— which  persons  of  fashion  call  The 
Great  World.  Mighty  was  the  marvel 
of  Pall  Mall,  and  profound  was  the 
pity  of  Park  Lane,  when  this  super- 
eminent  personage  condescended  to 
l<>wer  himself  into  a  husband.  l!;;r 
Colonel  Kgerton  was  not  a  mere 
gaudy  bnttcrll}  ;  he  had  the  pro- 
vident instincts  ascribed  to  the  bee. 
Youth  had  passed  from  him  —  and 
carried  off  much  solid  property  in 
its  Might ;  he  saw  that  a  time  was  fast 
coming  when  a  home,  with  a  partner 
who  could  help  to  maintain  it,  would 
be  conducive  to  his  comforts,  and  a;i 
occasional  humdrum  evening  by  the 
fireside  beneficial  to  his  health.  In 
the  midst  of  one  season  at  Hrighton, 
to  which  pay  place  he  had  accom- 
panied the  Prince  of  Wales,  he  saw  a 
widow  who,  though  in  the  weeds  of 
mourning,  did  not  appear  inconsol- 
able. Her  person  pleased  his  taste — 
the  accounts  «.•{'  in-  jointure  satiMied 


his  understanding;  he  contrived  an 
introduction,  ami  brought  a  brief 
wooing  to  a  happy  close.  The  late 
Mr  Hazeldean  had  so  far  anticipated 
the  chance  of  the  young  widow's 
second  espousals,  that,  in  case  of  that 
event,  he  transferred,  by  his  testa- 
mentary dispositions  the  guardian- 
ship of  his  infant  heir  from  the  mother 
to  two  squires  whom  he  had  named 
his  executors  This  circumstance  com- 
bined with  her  new  ties  somewhat  to 
alienate  Mrs  Hazeldean  from  the 
pledge  of  her  former  loves  ;  and  when 
she  had  born  a  son  to  Colonel  Eger- 
ton, it  was  upon  that  child  that  her 
maternal  affections  gradually  concen- 
trated. 

William  Ha/.eldean  was  sent  by 
his  guardians  to  a  large  provincial 
academy,  at  which  his  forefathers 
had  received  their  education  time 
out  of  mind.  At  first  he  spent 
his  holidays  with  Mrs  Egerton  :  but 
as  she  now  resided  either  in  London, 
or  followed  her  lord  to  Brighton  to 
partake  of  the  gaieties  at  the  Pavilion 
— so,  as  he  grew  older,  William,  who 
had  a  hearty  affection  for  country  life, 
and  of  whose  bluff  manners  and  rural 
breeding  Mrs  Egerton  (having  grown 
exceedingly  refined)  was  openly 
ashamed,  asked  and  obtained  per- 
mission to  spend  his  vacations  either 
with  his  guardians  or  at  the  old  hall. 
He  went  late  to  a  small  college  at 
Cambridge,  endowed  in  the  fifteenth 
century  by  some  ancestral  Hazeldean; 
and  left  it,  on  coming  of  age,  without 
taking  a  degree.  A  few  years  after- 
wards he  married  a  young  lady, 
country  born  and  bred  like  himself. 

Meanwhile  his  half-brother,  Audlcy 
Egerton,  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
his  initiation  into  the  IM-HU  inumlf 
before  he  had  well  cast  aside  his  coral 
and  bells  ;  he  had  been  fondled  in  the 
lap  of  duchesses,  and  galloped  acro.-s 
the  room  astride  i-n  the  canes  of  am- 
bassadors and  princes.  For  Colonel 
Egerton  was  not  only  very  highly 
connected — not  only  one  of  the  JHi 
w<i  juns  uf  fashion — but  he  had  the 
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still  rarer  good  fortune  to  be  an 
exceedingly  popular  man  with  all  Avho 
knew  him ; — so  popular,  that  even  the 
fine  ladies  whom  he  had  adored  and 
abandoned  forgave  him  for  marrying 
out  of  "  the  set,"  and  continued  to  be 
as  friendly  as  if  he  had  not  married  at 
all.  People  who  were  commonly 
called  heartless,  were  never  weary  of 
doing  kind  things  to  the  Egertons. — 
When  the  time  came  for  Audley  to 
leave  the  preparatory  school,  at  which 
his  infancy  budded  forth  amongst  the 
stateliest  of  the  little  lilies  of  the 
field,  and  go  to  Eton,  half  the  fifth 
and  sixth  forms  had  been  canvassed 
to  be  exceedingly  civil  to  young 
Egerton.  The  boy  soon  showed  that 
he  inherited  his  father's  talent  for 
acquiring  popularity,  and  that  to  this 
talent  he  added  those  which  put  popu- 
larity to  use.  Without  achieving  any 
scholastic  distinction,  he  yet  contrived 
to  establish  at  Eton  the  most  desirable 
reputation  which  a  boy  can  obtain — 
namely,  that  among  his  own  contem- 
poraries— the  reputation  of  a  boy  who 
was  sure  to  do  something  when  he 
grew  to  be  a  man.  As  a  gentleman 
commoner  at  Christ  Church,  Oxford, 
he  continued  to  sustain  this  high  ex- 
pectation, though  he  won  no  prizes 
and  took  but  an  ordinary  degree  ;  and 
at  Oxford  the  future  "  something" 
became  more  defined — it  was  "  some- 
thing in  public  life"  that  this  young 
man  was  to  do. 

While  he  was  yet  at  the  university, 
both  his  parents  died — within  a  few 
months  of  each  other.  And  when 
Audley  Egerton  came  of  age,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  a  paternal  property  which 
was  supposed  to  be  large,  and  indeed 
had  once  been  so  ;  but  Colonel  Eger- 
ton had  been  too  lavish  a  man  to 
enrich  his  heir,  and  about  £1500 
a-year  was  all  that  sales  and  mort- 
gages left  of  an  estate  that  had 
formerly  approached  a  rental  of  ten 
thousand  pounds. 

Still,  Audley  was  considered  to  be 
opulent,  and  he  did  not  dispel  that 
favourable  notion  by  any  imprudent 
exhibition  of  parsimony.  On  entering 
the  world  of  London,  the  Clubs  flew 
open  to  receive  him ;  and  he  woke  one 
morning  to  find  himself,  not  indeed 
famous — but  the  fashion.  To  this 
fashion  he  at  once  gave  a  certain 
gravity  and  value — he  associated  as 


much  as  possible  with  public  men  and 
political  ladies — he  succeeded  in  con- 
firming the  notion  that  he  was  'born 
to  ruin  or  to  rule  the  State.' 

Now,  his  dearest  and  most  intimate 
friend  was  Lord  L'Estrange,  from 
whom  he  had  been  inseparable  at 
Eton ;  and  who  now,  if  Audley  Eger- 
ton was  the  fashion,  was  absolutely 
the  rage  in  London. 

Harley  Lord  L'Estrange  was  the 
only  son  of  the  Earl  of  Lansmere, 
a  nobleman  of  considerable  wealth, 
and  allied  by  intermarriages  to  the 
loftiest  and  most  powerful  families 
in  England.  Lord  Lansmere,  never- 
theless, was  but  little  known  in  the 
circles  of  London.  He  lived  chiefly 
on  his  estates,  occupying  himself  with 
the  various  duties  of  a  great  pro- 
prietor, and  rarely  came  to  the  metro- 
polis ;  so  that  he  could  afford  to  give 
his  son  a  very  ample  allowance,  when 
Harley,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  (having 
already  attained  to  the  sixth  form  at 
Eton,)  left  school  for  one  of  the  regi- 
ments of  the  Guards. 

Few  knew  what  to  make  of  Harley 
L'Estrange — and  that  was,  perhaps, 
the  reason  why  he  was  so  much 
thought  of.  He  had  been  by  far  the 
most  brilliant  boy  of  his  time  at 
Eton  —  not  only  the  boast  of  the 
cricket-ground,  but  the  marvel  of  the 
school-room  —  yet  so  full  of  whims 
and  oddities,  and  seeming  to  achieve 
his  triumphs  with  so  little  aid  from 
steadfast  application,  that  he  had  not 
left  behind  him  the  same  expectations 
of  solid  eminence  which  his  friend  and 
senior,  Audley  Egerton,  had  excited. 
His  eccentricities — his  quaint  sayings 
and  out-of-the-way  actions,  became 
as  notable  in  the  great  world  as  they 
had  been  in  the  small  one  of  a  public 
school.  That  he  was  very  clever  there 
was  no  doubt,  and  that  the  cleverness 
was  of  a  high  order  might  be  surmised 
not  only  from  the  originality  but  the 
independence  of  his  character.  He 
dazzled  the  world,  without  seeming  to 
care  for  its  praise  or  its  censure — 
dazzled  it,  as  it  were,  because  he  could 
not  help  shining.  He  had  some 
strange  notions,  whether  political  or 
social,  which  rather  frightened  his 
father.  According  to  Southey,  "A  man 
should  be  no  more  ashamed  of  having 
been  a  republican  than  of  having  been 
young."  Youth  and  extravagant  opi- 
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nions  naturally  go  together.  I  don't 
know  whether  Harley  L'Kstrange  was 
a  republican  at  the  age  of  eighteen ; 
but  there  was  no  youug  man  in  London 
who  seemed  to  care  less  for  being  heir 
to  an  illustrious  name  and  sonic  forty 
or  fifty  thousand  pounds  a-year.  It 
was  a  vulgar  fashion  in  that  day  to 
play  the  exclusive,  and  cut  persons 
who  wore  bad  neckcloths  and  called 
themselves  Smith  or  Johnson.  Lord 
L'Kstrange  never  cut  any  one,  and  it 
was  quite  enough-  to  slight  some 
worthy  man  because  of  his  neckcloth 
or  his  birth,  to  ensure  to  the  otVender 
the  pointed  civilities  of  this  eccentric 
successor  to  the  Dorimouts  and  the 
Wildairs. 

It  was  the  wish  of  his  father  that 
Harley,  as  soon  as  he  came  of  age, 
should  represeut  the  borough  of  Lans- 
mere, (which  said  borough  was  the 
single  plague  of  the  Earl's  life.)  But 
this  wish  was  never  realised.  Sud- 
denly, when  the  young  idol  of  London 
still  wanted  some  two  or  three  years 
of  his  majority,  a  new  whim  appeared 
to  seize  him.  He  withdrew  entirely 
from  society — he  left  unanswered  the 
most  pressing  three-cornered  notes  of 
inquiry  and  invitation  that  ever 
strewed  the  table  of  a  young  Guards- 
man ;  he  was  rarely  seen  anywhere  in 
his  former  haunts — when  seen,  was 
either  aloue  or  with  Kgerton  ;  aud  his 
gay  spirits  seemed  wholly  to  have  left 
him.  A  profound  melancholy  was 
written  in  his  countenance,  and 
breathed  in  the  listless  tones  of  his 
voice.  At  this  time  the  (iuards  were 
achieving  in  the  Peninsula  their  im- 
perishable renown  ;  but  the  battalion 
to  which  Harley  belonged  was  detained 
at  home  ;  and  whether  chafed  by  in- 
action or  emulous  of  glory,  the  young 
Lord  suddenly  exchanged  into  a 
cavalry  regiment,  from  which  a  recent 
memorable  conflict  had  swept  one  half 
the  officers.  Just  before  he  joined, 
a  vacancy  happening  to  occur  for  the 
representation  of  Lansmere,  he  made 
it  his  special  request  to  his  father  that 
the  family  interest  might  be  given  to 
his  friend  Kgerton — went  down  to  the 
Park,  which  adjoined  the  borough,  to 
take  leave  of  his  parents — and  Kgerton 
followed,  to  be  introduced  to  the 
electors.  This  visit  made  a  notable 
epoch  in  the  history  of  many  person- 
ages who  figure  in  my  narrative ;  but 
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at  present  I  content  myself  with  say- 
ing, that  circumstances  arose  which, 
just  as  the  canvass  for  the  new  election 
commenced,  caused  both  L'Kstrange 
and  Audley  to  absent  themselves  from 
the  scene  of  action,  and  that  the  last 
even  wrote  to  Lord  Lansmere  express- 
ing his  intention  of  declining  to  con- 
test the  borough. 

Fortunately  for  the  parliamentary 
career  of  Audley  Kgerton,  the  election 
had  become  to  Lord  Lansmere  not 
only  a  matter  of  public  importance, 
but  of  personal  feeling.  He  resolved 
that  the  battle  should  be  fought  out, 
even  in  the  absence  of  the  candidate, 
and  at  his  own  expense.  Hitherto 
the  contest  for  this  distinguished 
borough  had  been,  to  use  the  lan- 
guage of  Lord  Lansmere,  "  conducted 
in  the  spirit  of  gentlemen," — that  is 
to  say,  the  only  opponents  to  the 
Lansmere  interest  had  been  found  in 
one  or  the  other  of  two  rival  families  in 
the  same  county  ;  and  as  the  Earl 
was  a  hospitable  courteous  man,  much 
respected  and  liked  by  the  neighbour- 
ing gentry,  so  the  hostile  candidate 
had  always  interlarded  his  speeches 
with  profuse  compliments  to  his 
Lordship's  high  character,  and  civil 
expressions  as  to  his  Lordship's  can- 
didate. But,  thanks  to  successive 
elections,  one  of  these  two  families 
had  come  to  an  end,  and  its  actual 
representative  was  nowresiding  within 
the  Rules  of  the  Bench  ;  the  head  of 
the  other  family  was  the  sitting 
member,  and,  by  an  amicable  agree- 
ment with  the  Lansmere  interest,  he 
remained  as  neutral  as  it  is  in  the 
power  of  any  sitting  member  to  be 
amidst  the  passions  of  an  intractable 
committee.  Accordingly,  it  had  been 
hoped  that  Kgerton  would  come  in 
without  opposition,  when,  the  very 
day  on  which  he  had  abruptly  left  the 
place,  a  handbill,  signed  "  Haverill 
Pashmore,  Captain  K.N.,  Baker 
Street,  Portman  Square,"  announced, 
in  very  spirited  language,  the  inten- 
tion of  that  gentleman  to  emancipate 
the  borough  from  the  unconstitu- 
tional domination  of  an  oligarchical 
faction,  not  with  a  view  to  his  own 
political  aggrandisement — indeed,  at 
great  personal  inconvenience  —  but 
actuated  solely  by  abhorrence  to 
tyranny,  and  patriotic  passion  for  the 
purity  of  election. 
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This  announcement  was  followed, 
•within  two  hours,  by  the  arrival  of 
Captain  Dashmore  himself,  in  a  car- 
ringe-and-four  covered  with  yellow 
favours,  and  filled,  inside  and  out, 
with  harum-scarum  looking  friends 
who  had  come  down  with  him  to  aid 
the  canvass  and  share  the  fun. 

Captain  Dashmore  was  a  thorough 
sailor,  who  had,  however,  taken  a 
disgust  to  the  profession  from  the  date 
in  which  a  Minister's  nephew  had 
been  appointed  to  the  command  of  a 
ship  to  which  the  Captain  considered 
himself  unquestionably  entitled.  It 
is  just  to  the  Minister  to  add,  that 
•Captain  Dashmore  had  shown  as 
little  regard  for  orders  from  a  dis- 
tance, as  had  immortalised  Nelson 
himself;  but  then  the  disobedience 
bad  not  achieved  the  same  redeeming 
success  as  that  of  Nelson,  and  Cap- 
tain Dashmore  ought  to  have  thought 
himself  fortunate  in  escaping  a  severer 
treatment  than  the  loss  of  promotion. 
But  no  man  knows  when  he  is  well 
off;  and  retiring  on  half-pay,  just  as 
he  came  into  unexpected  possession 
of  some  forty  or  fifty  thousand 
pounds,  bequeathed  by  a  distant  rela- 
tion, Captain  Dashmore  was  seized 
with  a  vindictive  desire  to  enter  par- 
liament, and  inflict  oratorical  chastise- 
ment on  the  Administration. 

A  very  few  hours  sufficed  to  show 
the  sea-captain  to  be  a  most  capital 
electioneers!'  for  a  small  and  not  very 
enlightened  borough.  It  is  true  that 
he  talked  the  saddest  nonsense  ever 
heard  from  an  open  window ;  but 
then  his  jokes  were  so  broad,  his 
manner  so  hearty,  his  voice  so  big, 
that  in  those  dark  days,  before  the 
schoolmaster  was  abroad,  he  would 
have  beaten  your  philosophical  Radi- 
cal and  moralising  Democrat  hollow. 
Moreover  he  kissed  all  the  women, 
old  and  young,  with  the  zest  of  a 
sailor  who  has  known  what  it  is  to  be 
three  years  at  sea  without  sight  of  a 
beardless  lip  ;  he  threw  open  all  the 
public-houses,  asked  a  numerous 
committee  every  day  to  dinner,  and, 
chucking  his  purse  up  in  the  air,  de- 
clared "he  would  stick  to  his  guns 
while  there  was  a  shot  in  the  locker.'1 
Till  then,  there  had  been  but  little 
political  difference  between  the  can- 
didate supported  by  Lord  Lansmere's 
interest  and  the  opposing  parties — for 


country  gentlemen,  in  those  days, 
were  pretty  much  of  the  same  way  of 
thinking,  and  the  question  had  been 
really  local — viz.,  whether  the  Lans- 
mere  interest  should  or  should  not 
prevail  over  that  of  the  two  squire- 
archical  families  who  had  alone, 
hitherto,  ventured  to  oppose  it.  But 
though  Captain  Dashmore  was  really 
a  very  loyal  man,  and  much  too  old  a 
sailor  to  think  that  the  State  (which, 
according  to  established  metaphor,  is 
a  vessel,  par  excellence,}  should  ad- 
mit Jack  upon  quarterdeck,  yet, 
what  with  talking  against  lords  and 
aristocracy,  jobs  and  abuses,  and 
searching  through  no  very  refined 
vocabulary  for  the  strongest  epithets 
to  apply  to  those  irritating  nouns- 
substantive,  his  bile  had  got  the 
better  of  his  understanding,  and  he 
became  fuddled,  as  it  were,  by  his 
own  eloquence.  Thus,  though  as 
innocent  of  Jacobinical  designs  as  he 
was  incapable  of  setting  the  Thames 
on  fire,  you  would  have  guessed  him, 
by  his  speeches,  to  be  one  of  the  most 
determined  incendiaries  that  ever  ap- 
plied a  match  to  the  combustible  ma- 
terials of  a  contested  election  ;  while, 
being  by  no  means  accustomed  to  re- 
spect his  adversaries,  he  could  not 
have  treated  the  Earl  of  Lansmere 
with  less  ceremony  if  his  Lordship 
had  been  a  Frenchman.  He  usually 
designated  that  respectable  nobleman 
by  the  title  of  "  Old  Pompous  ;"  and 
the  Mayor,  who  was  never  seen  abroad 
but  in  top-boots,  and  the  Solicitor, 
who  was  of  a  large  build,  received 
from  his  irreverent  wit  the  joint 
soubriquet  of  "  Tops  and  Bottoms  !  " 
Hence  the  election  had  now  become, 
as  I  said  before,  a  personal  matter 
with  my  Lord,  and,  indeed,  with 
the  great  heads  of  the  Lansmere 
interest.  The  Earl  seemed  to  con- 
sider his  very  coronet  at  stake  in 
the  question.  "  The  man  from 
Baker  Street,"  with  his  preternatural 
audacity,  appeared  to  him  a  being 
ominous  and  awful— not  so  much  to 
be  regarded  with  resentment,  as  with 
superstitious  terror :  he  felt  as  felt 
the  dignified  Montezuma,  when  that 
ruffianly  Cortez,  with  his  handful  of 
Spanish  rapscallions,  bearded  him  in 
his  own  capital,  and  in  the  midst  of 
his  Mexican  splendour. —  "The  gods 
were  menaced  if  man  could  be  so 
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insolent!"  wherefore  said  my  Lord, 
tremulously, — "  The  Constitution  is 
gone  if  the  Man  from  Baker  Street 
comes  in  for  Lansmere  !" 

Hut,  in  the  absence  of  Audley 
Kgerlon,  tlie  election  looked  ex- 
tivmely  ugly,  and  Captain  Dashmore 
pained  ground  hourly,  when  the  Lans- 
inc.ro  Solicitor  happily  bethought  him 
of  a  notable,  proxy  for  the  missing 
candidate.  The  Squire  of  Ilnxeldcan, 
with  his  young  wife,  had  been  invited 
l»v  the  Karl  in  honour  of  Audley  ;  and 
in  the  Squire  the  Solicitor  beheld  the 
only  mortal  who  could  cope  with  the 
KM -captain, — a  man  with  a  voice  as 
burlv,  and  a  f.ice  as  bold — a  man 
who,  if  permitted  for  tho  nonce  by 
Mrs  llaxeldean,  would  kiss  all  the 
women  no  less  heartily  than  the  Cap- 
tain kissed  them  ;  and  who  was 
moreover,  a  taller,  and  a  handsomer, 
and  a  younger  man — all  three,  great 
recommendations  in  the  kissing  de- 
partment of  a  contested  election. 
Yes,  to  canvass  the  borough,  and  to 
speak  from  the  window,  Squire  Hazel- 
dean  would  bt>  even  more  popularly 
presentable  than  the  London-bred 
and  accomplished  Audley  Kgerton 
himself. 

The  Squire,  applied  to  and  urged  on 
all  sides,  at  first  said  bluntly,  i4  that 
he  would  do  anything  in  reason  to 
serve  his  brother,  but  that  he  did  not 
like,  for  his  own  part,  appearing,  even 
in  proxy,  as  a  Lord's  nominee;  and 
moreover,  if  he  was  to  be  sponsor  for 
his  brother,  why,  he  must  promise 
and  vow,  in  his  name,  to  be  staunch 
and  true  to  the  land  they  lived  by  ; 
and  how  could  he  tell  that  Audley, 
when  once  he  got  into  the  House, 
would  not  forget  the  land,  and  then 
lie,  William  llazeldean,  would  be 
m.ule  a  liar,  and  look  like  a  turncoat ! " 

Hut  these  scruples  being  overruled 
by  the  arguments  of  the  gentlemen 
and  the  entreaties  of  the  ladies,  who 
took  in  the  election  that  intense  in- 
terest which  those  gentle  creatures 
usually  do  take  in  all  matters  of  strife 
and  contest,  the  Squire  at  length  con- 
sented to  confront  the  Man  from  Haker 
Street,  and  went  accordingly  into  the 
thing  with  that  good  heart  and  old 
English  spirit  with  which  he  went  into 
everything  whereon  he  had  once  made 
up  his  mind. 

The    expectations   formed   of   the 


Squire's  capacities  for  popular  elec- 
tioneering were  fully  realised.  HI- 
talked  quite  as  much  nonsense  as 
Captain  Dashmore  ou  every  subject 
except  the  landed  interest ;— there  he 
was  great,  for  he  knew  the  subject 
well — knew  it  by  the  instinct  that 
coined  with  practice,  and  compared 
to  which  all  your  showy  theories  are 
mere  cobwebs  and  moonshine. 

The  agricultural  outvoters — many 
of  whom,  not  living  under  Lord 
Lansmere,  but  being  small  yeomen, 
had  hitherto  prided  themselves  ou 
their  independence,  and  gone  against 
my  Lord — could  not  in  their  hearts 
go  against  one  who  was  every  iiuli 
the  fanner's  friend.  They  began  to 
share  in  the  Earl's  personal  interest 
against  the  Man  from  Haker  Street ; 
and  big  fellows,  with  legs  bigger 
round  than  Captain  Dashmore's  tight 
little  body,  and  huge  whips  in  their 
hands,  were  soon  seen  entering  the 
shops  "  intimidating  the  electors." 
as  Captain  Dashmore  indignantly 
declared. 

These  new  recruits  made  a  groat* 
(inference  in  the  muster-roll  of  the 
Lansmere  books ;  and  when  the  day 
for  polling  arrived,  the  result  was  a 
fair  question  for  even  betting.  At 
the  last  hour,  after  a  neck-and-neck 
contest,  Mr  Audley  Kgerton  beat  the 
Captain  by  two  votes.  And  the 
names  of  these  voters  were  John 
Avenel,  resident  freeman,  and  his 
son-in-law,  Mark  Fairfield,  an  out- 
voter, who,  though  a  Lansmere  free- 
man, had  settled  in  Hazeldean,  where 
he  had  obtained  the  situation  of  lira  1 
carpenter  on  the  Squire's  estate. 

These  votes  were  unexpected  ;  for, 
though  Mark  Fairtiekl  had  come  to 
Lansmere  on  purpose  to  support  the 
Squire's  brother,  and  though  the 
Aveiiels  had  been  always  staunch 
supporters  ot  the  Lansmere  Hlue 
interest,  yet  a  severe  afiliction  (as  to 
the  nature  of  which.  i:ot  desiring  to 
sadden  the  opening  of  my  story,  1  am 
considerately  silent)  had  befallen  both 
these  persons,  and  they  had  left  the 
town  on  the  very  day  after  Lord 
L'Kstrange  and  Mr  Kgerton  had  quit- 
ted Lansmere  Park. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the 
gratification  of  the  Squire,  as  a  can- 
va<ser  and  a  brother,  at  Mr  Kgcrton's 
triumph,  it  was  much  damped  when, 
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on  leaving  the  dinner  given  in  honour 
of  the  victory  at  the  Lansmere  Anns, 
and  about,  with  no  steady  step,  to 
enter  the  carriage  which  was  to  con- 
vey him  to  his  Lordship's  house,  a 
letter  was  put  into  his  hands  by  one 
of  the  gentlemen  who  had  accom- 
panied the  Captain  to  the  scene  of 
action ;  and  the  perusal  of  that  letter, 
and  a  few  whispered  words  from  the 
bearer  thereof,  sent  the  Squire  back 
to  Mrs  Hazeldean  a  much  soberer 
man  than  she  had  ventured  to  hope 
for.  The  fact  was,  that  on  the  day 
of  nomination,  the  Captain  having 
honoured  Mr  Hazeldean  with  many 
poetical  and  figurative  appellations — 
such  as  "  Prize  Ox,"  "  Tony  Lump- 
kin,"  "  Blood-sucking  Vampire,"  and 
"  Brotherly  Warming  -  Pan,  "  the 
Squire  had  retorted  by  a  joke  about 
"Salt  Water  Jack;"  and  the  Cap- 
tain, who,  like  all  satirists,  was  ex- 
tremely susceptible  and  thin-skinned, 
could  not  consent  to  be  called  u  Salt 
Water  Jack"  by  a  "  Prize  Ox"  and 
a  "  Blood-sucking  Vampire."  The 
•letter,  therefore,  now  conveyed  to 
Mr  Hazeldean  by  a  gentleman,  who, 
being  from  the  Sister  Country,  was 
deemed  the  most  fitting  accomplice 
in  the  honourable  destruction  of  a 
brother  mortal,  contained  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  an  invitation  to 
single  combat ;  and  the  bearer  thereof, 
with  the  suave  politeness  enjoined 
by  etiquette  on  such  well-bred  homi- 
cidal occasions,  suggested  the  expe- 
diency of  appointing  the  place  of 
meeting  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  in  order  to  prevent  inter- 
ference from  the  suspicious  authori- 
ties of  Lansmere. 

The  natives  of  some  countries — the 
warlike  French  in  particular — think 
little  of  that  formal  operation  which 
goes  by  the  name  of  DUELLING.  In- 
deed, they  seem  rather  to  like  it  than 
otherwise.  But  there  is  nothing 
your  thorough-paced  Englishman — a 
Hazeldean  of  Hazeldean — considers 
with  more  repugnance  and  aversion, 
than  that  same  cold-blooded  ceremo- 
nial. It  is  not  within  the  range  of 
an  Englishman's  ordinary  habits  of 
thinking.  He  prefers  going  to  law — 
a  much  more  destructive  proceeding 
of  the  two.  Nevertheless,  if  an 
Englishman  must  fight,  why,  he  will 
fight.  He  says  "  it  is  very  foolish  ;" 


he  is  sure  "it  is  most  unchristian  - 
like ; "  he  agrees  with  all  that 
Philosopher,  Preacher,  and  Press  have 
laid  down  on  the  subject ;  but  he 
makes  his  will,  says  his  prayers,  and 
goes  out,  like  a  heathen  ! 

It  never,  therefore,  occurred  to  the 
Squire  to  show  the  white  feather 
upon  this  unpleasant  occasion.  The 
next  day,  feigning  excuse  to  attend 
the  sale  of  a  hunting  stud  at  Tatter- 
sail's,  he  ruefully  went  up  to  London, 
after  taking  a  peculiarly  affectionate 
leave  of  his  wife.  Indeed,  the  Squire 
felt  convinced  that  he  should  never 
return  home  except  in  a  coffin.  "  It 
stands  to  reason,"  said  he  to  himself, 
"  that  a  man  who  has  been  actually 
paid  by  the  King's  Government  for 
shooting  people  ever  since  he  was  a 
little  boy  in  a  midshipman's  jacket, 
must  be  a  dead  hand  at  the  job.  I 
should  not  mind  if  it  was  with  double- 
barrelled  Mantons  and  small  shot; 
but,  ball  and  pistol !  they  arn't  human 
nor  sportsmanlike!"  However,  the 
Squire,  after  settling  his  worldly 
affairs,  and  hunting  up  an  old  College 
friend  who  undertook  to  be  his 
second,  proceeded  to  a  sequestered 
corner  of  Wimbledon  Common,  and 
planted  himself,  not  sideways,  as  one 
ought  to  do  in  such  encounters,  (the 
which  posture  the  Squire  swore  was 
an  unmanly  way  of  shirking,)  but 
full  front  to  the  mouth  of  his  adver- 
sary's pistol,  with  such  sturdy  com- 
posure, that  Captain  Dashmore,  who, 
though  an  excellent  shot,  was  at 
bottom  as  good-natured  a  fellow  as 
ever  lived,  testified  his  admiration  by 
letting  off  his  gallant  opponent  with  a 
ball  in  the  fleshy  part  of  the  shoulder: 
after  which  he  declared  himself  per- 
fectly satisfied.  The  parties  then 
shook  hands,  mutual  apologies  were 
exchanged,  and  the  Squire,  much  to 
his  astonishment  to  find  himself  still 
alive,  was  conveyed  to  Limmer's 
Hotel,  where,  after  a  considerable 
amount  of  anguish,  the  ball  was 
extracted,  and  the  wound  healed. 
Now  it  was  all  over,  the  Squire  felt 
very  much  raised  in  his  own  conceit ; 
and,  when  he  was  in  a  humour  more 
than  ordinarily  fierce,  that  perilous 
event  became  a  favourite  allusion  with 
him. 

He  considered,  moreover,  that  his 
brother  had  incurred  at  his  hand  the 
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most  lasting  obligations :  and  that, 
having  procured  Audley's  return  to 
Parliament,  and  defended  his  interests 
at  the  risk  of  hi-  own  life,  he  had  an 
absolute  right  to  dictate  to  that 
gentleman  how  to  vote — upon  all 
matters  at  least  connected  with  the 
landed  interest.  And  when,  not  very 
long  after  Aiidley  took  his  seat  iu 
Parliament,  (which  he  did  not  do  for 
some  months,)  he  thought  proper  both 
to  vote  and  to  speak  in  a  manner  wholly 
belying  the  promises  the  Squire  had 
made  on  his  behalf,  Mr  Hazeldean 
wrote  him  such  a  trimmer,  that  it 
could  not  but  produce  an  unconcilia- 
tory  reply.  Shortly  afterwards,  the 
Squire's  exasperation  reached  the 
culminating  point ;  for,  having  to 


pass  through  Lansmcre  on  a  market 
day,  he  was  hooted  by  the  very 
farmers  whom  he  had  induced  to 
vote  for  his  brother  ;  and,  justly  im- 
puting the  disgrace  to  Audley,  he 
never  heard  the  name  of  that  traitor 
to  the  land  mentioned  without  a 
heightened  colour  and  an  indignant 
expletive.  Monsieur  de  Ituqueville — 
who  was  the  greatest  wit  of  his  day — 
had,  like  the  Squire,  a  half-brother, 
with  whom  he  was  not  on  the  best  of 
terms,  and  of  whom  he  always  spoke 
as  his  '*  frlrc  de  loin.  "  Andley 
Egerton  was  thus  S|uire  Hazeldean's 
"  distant-brother!" — Enough  of  these 
explanatory  antecedents, — let  us  re- 
turn to  the  Stocks-. 


CHAPTER   XI. 


The  Squire's  carpenters  were  taken 
from  the  park  pales,  and  set  to  work 
at  the  parish  stocks.  Then  came  the 
painter  and  coloured  them  a  beautiful 
dark  blue,  with  a  white  border— and 
a  white  rim  round  the  holes — with  an 
ornamental  tiourish  in  the  middle. 
It  was  the  gayest  public  edifice  in  the 
whole  village — though  the  village 
possessed  no  less  than  three  other 
monuments  of  the  Vitruvian  genius 
of  the  Hazeldeans  : — to  wit,  the  alms- 
house,  the  school,  and  the  parish 
pump. 

A  more  elegant,  enticing,  coquet- 
tish pair  of  stocks  never  gladdened 
the  eye  of  a  justice  of  the  peace. 

And  Squire  Hazeldean's  eye  was 
gladdened.  In  the  pride  of  his  heart 
he  brought  all  the  family  down  to 
look  at  the  stocks.  The  Squire's 
family  (omitting  the  frcre  de  loin) 
consisted  of  Mrs  Hazeldean,  his  wife; 
next,  of  Miss  Jemima  Hazeldean,  his 
first  cousin;  thirdly,  of  Master  Francis 
Hazeldean,  his  only  son;  and  fourthly, 
of  Captain  Barnabas  Iligginbotham, 
a  distant  relation — who,  indeed, 
strictly  speaking,  was  not  of  the 
family,  but  only  a  visitor  ten  months 
in  the  year.  Mrs  Hazeldean  was 
every  inch  the  lady, — the  lady  of  the 
parish.  In  her  comely,  florid,  and 
somewhat  sunburnt  countenance, 
there  was  an  equal  expression  of  ma- 
jesty and  benevolence  ;  she  had  a  blue 
eye  that  invited  liking,  and  an  aquiline 


nose  that  commanded  respect.  Mrs 
Ila/eldean  had  no  affectation  of  fine 
airs — no  wish  to  be  greater  and  hand- 
somer and  cleverer  than  she  was.  She 
knew  herself,  and  her  station,  and 
thanked  heaven  for  it.  There  was 
about  her  speech  and  manner  some- 
thing of  that  shortness  and  bluntness 
which  often  characterises  royalty ; 
and  if  the  lady  of  a  parish  is  not  a 
queen  in  her  own  circle,  it  is  never 
the  fault  of  the  parish.  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean  dressed  her  part  to  perfection. 
She  wore  silks  that  seemed  heirlooms 
— so  thick  were  they,  so  substantial 
and  imposing.  And  over  these,  when 
she  was  in  her  own  domain,  the 
whitest  of  aprons  ;  while  at  her  waist 
was  seen  no  fiddle-faddle  chatelaine, 
with  breloyues  and  trumpery,  but  a 
good  honest  gold  watch  to  mark  the 
time,  and  a  long  pair  of  scissors  to 
cut  on*'  the  dead  leaves  from  her 
flowers,  for  she  was  a  great  horticul- 
turist. When  occasion  needed,  Mrs 
Hazeldean  could,  however,  lay  by 
her  more  sumptuous  and  imperial 
raiment  for  a  stout  riding-habit  of 
blue  Saxony,  and  canter  by  her  hus- 
band's side  to  see  the  hounds  throw 
off.  Nay,  on  the  days  on  which  Mr 
Hazeldean  drove  his  famous  fast- 
trotting  cob  to  the  market  town,  it 
was  rarely  that  you  did  not  see  his 
wife  on  the  left  side  of  the  gig.  She 
cared  as  little  as  her  lord  did  for  wind 
and  weather,  and,  in  the  midst  of 
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some  pelting  shower,  her  pleasant 
face  peeped  over  the  collar  and  capes 
of  a  stout  dreadnought,  expanding 
into  smiles  and  bloom  as  some  frank 
rose,  that  opens  from  its  petals,  and 
rejoices  in  the  dews.  It  was  easy 
to  see  that  the  worthy  couple  had 
married  for  love ;  they  were  as 
little  apart  as  they  could  help  it. 
And  still,  on  the  First  of  Septem- 
ber, if  the  house  was  not  full  of 
company  which  demanded  her  cares, 
Mrs  Hazeldean  "stepped  out"  over 
the  stubbles  by  her  husband's  side, 
•with  as  light  a  tread  and  as  blithe  an 
eye  as  when  in  the  first  bridal  year 
she  had  enchanted  the  Squire  by  her 
genial  sympathy  with  his  sports. 

So  there  now  stands  Harriet  Hazel- 
dean,  one  hand  leaning  on  the  Squire's 
broad  shoulder,  the  other  thrust  into 
her  apron,  and  trying  her  best  to 
share  her  husband's  enthusiasm  for 
his  own  public-spirited  patriotism,  in 
the  renovation  of  the  parish  stocks. 
A  little  behind,  with  two  fingers 
leaning  on  the  thin  arm  of  Captain 
Barnabas,  stood  Miss  Jemima,  the 
orphan  daughter  of  the  Squire's 
uncle,  by  a  runaway  imprudent  mar- 
riage with  a  young  lady  who  belonged 
to  a  family  which  had  been  at  war 
with  the  Hazeldeans  since  the  reign 
of  Charles  L,  respecting  a  right  of 
way  to  a  small  wrood  (or  rather  spring) 
of  about  an  acre,  through  a  piece  of 
furze  land,  which  was  let  to  a  brick- 
maker  at  twelve  shillings  a-year.  The 
wood  belonged  to  the  Hazeldeaus,  the 
furze  land  to  the  Sticktorights,  (an 
old  Saxon  family  if  ever  there  was 
one.)  Every  t\velfth  year,  when  the 
faggots  and  timber  were  felled,  this 
feud  broke  out  afresh  ;  for  the  Stick- 
torights refused  to  the  Hazeldeans  the 
right  to  cart  off  the  said  faggots  and 
timber,  through  the  only  way  by 
which  a  cart  could  possibly  pass.  It 
is  just  to  the  Hazeldeans  to  say  that 
they  had  offered  to  buy  the  land  at 
ten  times  its  value.  But  the  Stickto- 
rights, Avith  equal  magnanimit^y,  had 
declared  that  they  would  not  "alienate 
the  family  property  for  the  conveni- 
ence of  the  best  squire  that  ever  stood 
upon  shoe  leather."  Therefore,  every 
twelfth  year,  there  was  always  a  great 
breach  of  the  peace  on  the  part  of 
both  Hazeldeans  and  Sticktorights, 
magistrates  and  deputy-lieutenants 
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though  they  Avere.  The  question  was 
fairly  fought  out  by  their  respective 
dependants,  and  followed  by  various 
actions  for  assault  and  trespass.  As 
the  legal  question  of  right  was  ex- 
tremely obscure,  it  never  had  been 
properly  decided;  and,  indeed,  neither 
party  wished  it  to  be  decided,  each  at 
heart  having  some  doubt  of  the  pro- 
priety of  its  own  claim.  A  marriage 
between  a  younger  son  of  the  Hazel-" 
deans,  and  a  younger  daughter  of  the 
Sticktorights,  was  viewed  with  equal 
indignation  by  both  families  ;  and  the 
consequence  had  been  that  the  run- 
away couple,  unblessed  and  nnfor- 
given,  had  scrambled  through  life  as 
they  could,  upon  the  scanty  pay  of 
the  husband,  who  was  in  a  marching 
regiment,  and  the  interest  of  £1000, 
which  was  the  wife's  fortune  indepen- 
dent of  her  parents.  They  died  and 
left  an  only  daughter,  upon  whom 
the  maternal  £1000  had  been  settled, 
about  the  time  that  the  Squire  came 
of  age  and  into  possession  of  his 
estates.  And  though  he  inherited  all 
the  ancestral  hostility  towards  the 
Sticktorights,  it  was  not  in  his  nature 
to  be  unkind  to  a  poor  orphan,  who 
was,  after  all,  the  child  of  a  Hazel- 
dean.  Therefore,  he  had  educated 
and  fostered  Jemima  with  as  much 
tenderness  as  if  she  had  been  his 
sister;  put  out  her  £1000  at  nurse, 
and  devoted,  from  the  ready  money 
which  had  accrued  from  the  rents 
during  his  minority,  as  much  as  made 
her  fortune  (with  her  own  accumu- 
lated at  compound  interest)  no  less 
than  £4000,  the  ordinary  marriage 
portion  of  the  daughters  of  Hazeldean. 
On  her  coming  of  age,  he  transferred 
this  sum  to  her  absolute  disposal,  iu 
order  that  she  might  feel  herself  inde- 
pendent, see  a  little  more  of  the 
world  than  she  could  at  Hazeldean, 
have  candidates  to  choose  from  if  she 
deigned  to  marry  ;  or  enough  to  live 
upon  if  she  chose  to  remain  single. 
Miss  Jemima  had  somewhat  availed 
herself  of  this  liberty,  \>j  occasional 
visits  to  Cheltenham  and  other  water- 
ing places.  But  her  grateful  affection 
to  the  Squire  was  such,  that  she  could 
never  bear  to  be  long  away  from  the 
Hall.  And  this  was  the  more  praise 
to  her  heart,  inasmuch  as  she  was 
far  from  taking  kindly  to  the  pros- 
pect of  being  an  old  maid.  And 
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there  were  so  few  bachelors   ia  the 
neighbourhood    of   Ha/.Hdean,    that 
she  could  not  but  have  that  prospect 
before  her  eyes  whenever  she  looked 
out    of    the    Hall    windows.      Miss 
Jemima  was  indeed  one  of  the  most 
kindly    and     affectionate    of    beings 
feminine — nnd    if    she     disliked    the 
thought  of  single  blessedness,  it  really 
was  from  those  innocent  and  womanly 
instincts  towards  the  tender  charities 
of  hearth  and  home,  without  which  a 
lady,  however  otherwise  estimable,  is 
little  better  than  a  Minerva  in  bronze. 
But  whether  or  not,  despite  her  for- 
tune anil  her  face,  which  last,  though 
not  strictly  handsome,  was  pleasing — 
and  would  have  been  positively  pretty 
if  she  had  laughed  more  often,  (for 
when    she   laughed,   there   appeared 
three     charming     dimples,    invisible 
when  she  was  grave) — whether  or  not, 
I  say,  it  was  the  fault  of  our  insensi- 
bility or  her  own  fastidiousness,  Miss 
Jemima     approached     her    thirtieth 
year,   and   was   still   Miss    Jemima. 
Now,  therefore,  that  beautifying  laugh 
of  hers  was  very  rarely  heard,  and 
she  had  of  late  become  confirmed  in 
two  opinions,  not  at  all  conducive  to 
laughter.     One  was  a  conviction  of 
the  general  and  progressive  wicked- 
ness of  the  male  sex,  and  the  other 
was  a  decided  and  lugubrious  belief 
that  the  world  was  coming  to  an  end. 
Miss  Jemima  was  now  accompanied 
by   a  small    canine    favourite,    true 
Blenheim,    with    a    snub    nose.      It 
was  advanced  in  life  nnd  somewhat 
obese.      It    sate    on    its    haunches, 
with   its    tongue   out   of  its   mouth, 
except  when  it  snapped  at  the  flies. 
There  was.  a  strong  Platonic  friend- 
ship between  Miss  Jemima  and  Cap- 
tain Barnabas  Higginbotham  ;  for  he 
too  was  unmarried,  and  he  had  the 
same  ill  opinion  of  your  sex,  my  dear 
madam,  that  Miss   Jemima   had   of 
ours.    The  Captain  was  a  man  of  a 
slim  and  elegant  figure; — the  less  said 
about  the  face  the  better,  a  truth  of 
which  the  Captain  himself  was  sen- 
sible, for  it  was  a  favourite  maxim  of 
his — "  that  in  a  man,  everything  is 
a  slight,  gentlemanlike  figure."    Cap- 
tain   Barnabas    did    not    absolutely 
deny  that  the  world  was  coming  to  an 
end,  only  he  thought  it  would  last  his 
time. 
Quite  apart  from  all  the  rest,  with 


the  nonchalant  survey  of  virgin  dan- 
deyism,  Francis  Ila/eldean  looked 
over  one  of  the  high  starched  neck- 
cloths which  were  then  the  fashion  — 
a  handsome  lad,  fresh  from  Eton  for 
the  summer  holidays,  but  at  that  am- 
biguous age,  when  one  disdains  the 
sports  of  the  boy,  and  has  not  yet 
arrived  at  the  resources  of  the  man. 

"  1  should  bo  glad,  Frank,"  said 
the  Squire,  suddenly  turning  round 
to  his  son  ;  "  to  sec  you  take  a  little 
more  interest  in  duties  which,  one 
day  or  other,  you  may  be  called  upon 
to  discharge.  1  can't  bear  to  think 
that  the  property  should  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  tine  gentleman,  who  will 
let  things  go  to  rack  and  ruin,  instead 
of  keeping  them  up  as  I  do." 

And  the  Squire  pointed  to  the 
stocks. 

Master  Frank's  eye  followed  the 
direction  of  the  cane,  as  well  as  his 
cravat  would  permit ;  and  he  said, 
drily— 

'•Yes,  sir;  but  how  came  the 
stocks  to  be  so  long  out  of  repair?'' 

u  Because  one  can't  see  to  every- 
thing at  once,"  retorted  the  Squire, 
tartly.  ll  When  a  man  has  got 
eight  thousand  acres  to  look  after,  he 
must  do  a  bit  at  a  time." 

11  Yes,''  said  Captain  Barnabns. 
"  I  know  that  by  experience." 

"The  deuce  you  do!"  cried  tlie 
Squire,  bluntly.  "Experience  in 
eight  thousand  acres!'' 

"  Xo — in  my  apartments  in  the 
Albany.  No.  3  A.  I  have  had  them 
ten  years,  and  it  was  only  last  Christ- 
inas that  I  bought  my  Japan  cat.'' 

"  Dear  me,"  said  Miss  Jemima ; 
"a  Japan  cat!  that  must  be  very 
curious  !  What  sort  of  a  creature  is 
it  ?" 

"Don't  yon  know?  Bless  me,  n 
thing  with  three  legs,  and  holds 
toast !  I  never  thought  of  it,  I  assure 
you,  till  my  friend  Cosey  said  to  me, 
one  morning  when  he  was  break  fac- 
ing at  my  rooms  —  'Higginbotham, 
how  is  it  that  you,  who  like  to 
have  things  comfortable  nbotit  yon, 
don't  have  a  cat?'  '  I'pon  my  life.' 
said  I,  '  one  can't  think  of  everything 
at  a  time  ;'  just  like  you,  Squire." 

"Pshaw,"  said  Mr  Ilazeldean. 
gruffly — "  not  at  all  like  me.  And 
I'll  thank  you  another  time,  Cousin 
Higginbothp.m,  not  to  put  me  out, 
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when  I'm  speaking  on  matters  of 
importance  ;  poking  your  cat  into  my 
stocks !  They  look  something  like 
now — don't  they,  Harry  ?  I  declare 
that  the  whole  village  seems  more 
respectable.  It  is  astonishing  how 
much  a  little  improvement  adds  to 
the— to  the—" 

"  Charm  of  a  landscape ;"  put  in 
Miss  Jemima  sentimentally. 

The  Squire  neither  accepted  nor 
rejected  the  suggested  termination ; 
but  leaving  his  sentence  uncompleted, 
broke  suddenly  off  with 

"And  if  I  had  listened  to  Parson 
Dale—" 

"You  would  have  done  a  very 
wise  thing ;"  said  a  voice  behind,  as 
the  Parson  presented  himself  in  the 
rear. 

"Wise  thing!  Why  surely,  Mr 
Dale,"  said  Mrs  Hazeldean  with 
spirit,  for  she  always  resented  the 
least  contradiction  to  her  lord  and 
master ;  perhaps  as  an  interference 
with  her  own  special  right  and  pre- 
rogative !  "  why,  surely  if  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  stocks,  it  is  necessary  to 
repair  them." 

"  That's  right,  go  it,  Harry  !"  cried 
the  Squire,  chuckling,  and  rubbing 
his  hands  as  if  he  had  been  setting 
his  terrier  at  the  Parson  :  "  St — St — 
at  him!  Well,  Master  Dale,  what 
do  you  say  to  that  ?" 

"My  dear  ma'am,"  said  the  Par- 
son, replying  in  preference  to  the 
lady,  "there  are  many  institutions 
in  the  country  which  are  very  old, 
look  very  decayed,  and  don't  seem  of 
much  use ;  but  I  would  not  pull  them 
down  for  all  that." 

"  You  would  reform  them,  then  ;" 
said  Mrs  Hazeldean,  doubtfully,  and 
with  a  look  at  her  husband,  as  much 
as  to  say,  "  He  is  on  politics  now — 
that's  your  business." 

"  No,  I  would  not,  ma'am  ;"  said 
the  Parson  stoutly. 

"  What  on  earth  would  you  do, 
then  ?"  quoth  the  Squire. 

"Just  let  'em  alone,"  said  the 
Parson.  "  Master  Frank,  there's  a 
Latin  maxim  which  was  often  in  the 
mouth  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  and 
which  they  ought  to  put  into  the  Eton 
grammar — '  Quteta  non  movere?  If 
things  are  quiet,  let  them  be  quiet  I  I 
would  not  destroy  the  stocks,  be- 
cause that  might  seem  to  the  ill- 


disposed  like  a  license  to  offend,  and 
I  would  not  repair  the  stocks,  because 
that  puts  it  into  people's  heads  to 
get  into  them." 

The  Squire  was  a  staunch  politician 
of  the  old  school,  and  he  did  not  like 
to  think  that  in  repairing  the  stocks 
he  had  perhaps  been  conniving  at 
revolutionary  principles. 

"This  constant  desire  of  innova- 
tion," said  Miss  Jemima,  suddenly 
mounting  the  more  funereal  of  her 
two  favourite  hobbies,  "  is  one  of  the 
great  symptoms  of  the  approaching 
crash.  We  are  altering,  and  mend- 
ing, and  reforming,  when  in  twenty 
years  at  the  utmost  the  world  itself 
may  be  destroyed !"  The  fair 
speaker  paused,  and — 

Captain  Barnabas  said,  thought- 
fully— ' '  Twenty  years ! — the  insurance 
offices  rarely  compute  the  best  life  at 
more  than  fourteen."  He  struck  his 
hand  on  the  stocks  as  he  spoke,  and 
added  with  his  usual  consolatory 
conclusion: — "The  odds  are,  that  it 
will  last  our  time,  Squire." 

But  whether  Captain  Barnabas 
meant  the  stocks  or  the  world,  he 
did  not  clearly  explain,  and  no  one 
took  the  trouble  to  inquire. 

"  Sir,"  said  Master  Frank,  to  his 
father,  with  that  furtive  spirit  of 
quizzing,  which  he  had  acquired 
amongst  other  polite  accomplishments 
at  Eton. — "  Sir,  it  is  no  use  now 
considering  whether  the  stocks 
should  or  should  not  have  been  re- 
paired. The  only  question  is,  whom 
you  will  get  to  put  into  them." 

"  True,"  said  the  Squire,  with  much 
gravity. 

"  Yes,  there  it  is  !"  said  the  Par- 
son, mournfully.  "  If  you  would  but 
learn  '  non  quieta  movereT  " 

"Don't  spout  your  Latin  at  me, 
Parson !"  cried  the  Squire,  angrily ; 
"I  can  give  you  as  good  as  you 
bring  any  day. 

'  Propria  quae  maribus    tribuuntur  mascula 

dicas. — 
As  in  praesenti,  perfectum  format  in  avi.' 

"  There,"  added  the  Squire,  turn- 
ing triumphantly  towards  his  Harry, 
who  looked  with  great  admiration  at 
this  unprecedented  burst  of  learning 
on  the  part  of  Mr  Hazeldean — 
"There,  two  can  play  at  that  game  ! 
And  now  that  we  have  all  seen  the 
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stocks,  wo  may  as  well  go  homo,  and 
drink  tea.  Will  yon  conic  up  and  play 
n  rubber,  Dale  ?  No  ! — hang  it,  man, 
I've  not  offended  yon — you  know  my 
ways." 

''That  I  do,  and  they  arc  among 
the  things  I  would  not  have  altered," 
cried  the  Parson  —  holding  out  his 
hand  cheerfully.  The  Squire  gave  it  a 
hearty  shake,  and  Mrs  Ila/eldean 
hastened  to  do  the  same.  u  Do  come; 
I  am  afraid  we've  been  very  rude  ;  we 
are  sad  blunt  folks.  Do  come;  that's 
a  dear  good  man  ;  and  of  course  poor 
Mrs  Dale  too."  Mrs  Hazrldean's 
favourite  epithet  for  Mrs  Dale  was 
poor,  and  that  for  reasons  to  be  ex- 
plained hereafter. 

"  I  fear  my  wife  has  got  one  of  her 
bad  headaches,  but  I  will  give  her 
your  kind  message,  and  at  all  events 
you  may  depend  upon  me.'' 

"  That's  right,"  cried  the  Squire, 
"  in  half-an-hour,  eh? — How  d'ye  do, 
my  little  man?"  as  Lenny  Fairficld,  on 
his  way  home  from  some  errand  in 
the  village,  drew  aside  and  pulled  off 
his  hat  with  both  hands.  "  Stop — 
you  sec  those  stocks— eh  ?  Tell  all 
the  bad  little  boys  in  the  parish  to 
take  care  how  they  get  into  them — a 
sad  disgrace — you'll  never  be  in  such 
a  quandary !" 

u  That  at  least  I  will  answer  for," 
said  the  Parson. 

"And  I  too,"  added  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean,  patting  the  boy's  curly  head. 
tk  Tell  your  mother  I  shall  come  and 
have  a  good  chat  with  her  to-morrow 
evening." 

And  so  the  party  passed  on,  and 
Lenny  stood  still  on  the  road,  staring 
iiard  at  the  stocks,  which  stared  back 
at  him  from  its  four  great  eyes. 

Hut  Lenny  did  not  remain  long 
alone.  As  soon  as  the  great  folks  had 
fairly  disappeared,  a  large  number  of 
small  folks  emerged  timorously  from 
the  neighbouring  cottages,  and  ap- 
proached the  site  of  the  stocks  with 
much  marvel,  fear,  and  curiosity. 

In  fact,  the  renovated  appearance 
of  this  monster — <i  promos  dc  bottes,  as 
one  may  say — hail  already  excited 
considerable  sensation  among  the  po- 
pulation of  Hazeldean.  And  even  as 
when  an  unexpected  owl  makes  his 
appearance  in  broad  daylight,  all  the 
little  birds  rise  from  tree  and  hedge- 
row, and  cluster  round  their  ominous 
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enemy,  so  now  gathered  all  the  much 
excited  villagers  round  the  intrusive 
and  portentous  Phenomenon. 

"  D'ye  know  what  the  digging  the 
Squire  did  it  for,  Gaffer  Solomons?" 
asked  one  many-childcd  matron,  with 
a  baby  in  arms,  an  urchin  of  three 
years  old  clinging  fast  to  her  petti- 
coat, and  her  hand  maternally  holding 
back  a  more  adventurous  hero  of  six, 
who  had  a  great  desire  to  thrust  his 
head  into  one  of  the  grisly  apertures. 
All  eyes  turned  to  a  sage  old  man, 
the  oracle  of  the  village,  who,  leaning 
both  hands  on  his  crutch,  shook  his 
head  bodingly. 

"  Maw  be,"  said  Gaffer  Solomons, 
"  some  of  the  boys  ha'  been  robbing 
the  orchards." 

"  Orchards" — cried  a  big  lad  who 
seemed  to  think  himself  personally 
appealed  to — "  why,  the  bud's  scarce 
off  the  trees  yet !" 

"  No  more  it  in't!"  said  the  dame 
with  many  children,  and  she  breathed 
more  freely. 

u  Maw  be,"  said  Gaffer  Solomons, 
"  some  o'  ye  has  been  sitting  snares." 

"  What  for?"  said  a  stout  sullen- 
looking  young  fellow,  whom  con- 
science possibly  pricked  to  reply. 
"  What  for,  when  it  beant  the  sea- 
son? And  if  a  poor  man  did  find  ;i 
hear  in  his  pocket  i'  the  haytime,  I 
should  like  to  know  if  ever  a  squire  in 
the  world  would  let  un  off  wi'  the 
stocks— eh?" 

That  last  question  seemed  a  settler, 
and  the  wisdom  of  Gaffer  Solomons 
went  down  fifty  percent  in  the  public 
opinion  of  Ila/eldean. 

"  Maw  be,"  said  the  Gaffer,  this  time 
with  a  thrilling  effect,  which  restored 
his  reputation — "  Maw  be  some  o' 
ye  ha'  been  getting  drunk,  and  making 
beestises  o'  yoursels  ! " 

There  was  a  dead  pause,  for  this 
suggestion  applied  too  generally  to 
be  met  with  a  solitary  response.  At 
last  one  of  the  women  said,  with  a 
meaning  glance  at  her  husband,  "God 
bless  the  Squire  ;  he'll  make  some  on 
us  happy  women  if  that's  all !  " 

There  then  arose  an  almost  unani- 
mous murmur  of  approbation  among 
the  female  part  of  the  audience;  and 
the  men  looked  at  each  other,  and 
then  at  the  Phenomenon,  with  a 
very  hang- dog  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 
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"  Or,  maw  be,"  resumed  Gaffer 
Solomon?,  encouraged  to  a  fourth  sug- 
gestion by  the  success  of  its  predeces- 
sor— "  Mawbesomeo1  theMissesesha' 
been  making  a  rumpus,  and  scolding 
their  goodmen.  I  heard  say  in  my 
granfeythir's  time,  that  artcr  old 
Mother  Bang  nigh  died  o'  the  duck- 
ing-stool, them  'ere  stocks  were  first 
made  for  the  women,  out  o'  compas- 
sion like  !  And  every  one  knows  the 
Squire  is  a  koind-hearted  man,  God 
bless  un ! " 

"  God  bless  un  !  "  cried  the  men 
heartily  ;  and  they  gathered  lovingly 
round  the  Phenomenon,  like  heathens 
of  old  round  a  tutelary  temple.  But 
then  rose  one  shrill  clamour  among 
the  females,  as  they  retreated  with 
involuntary  steps  towards  the  verge 
of  the  green,  whence  they  glared  at 
Solomons  and  the  Phenomenon  with 
eyes  so  sparkling,  and  pointed  at  both 
with  gestures  so  menacing,  that 
Heaven  only  knows  if  a  morsel  of 
cither  would  have  remained  much 
longer  to  offend  the  eyes  of  the  justly 
enraged  matronage  of  Hazeldean,  if 
fortunately  Master  Stirn,  the  Squire's 
right-hand  man,  had  not  come  up  in 
the  nick  of  time. 

Master  Stirn  was  a  formidable  per- 
sonage— more  formidable  than  the 
Squire  himself— as,  indeed,  a  squire's 
right-hand  is  generally  more  formid- 
able than  the  head  can  pretend  to  be. 
He  inspired  the  greater  awe,  because, 
like  the  stocks,  of  which  he  was  de- 
puted guardian,  his  powers  were  un- 
defined and  obscure,  and  he  had  no 
particular  place  in  the  out-of-door 
establishment.  He  Avas  not  the  stew- 
ard, yet  he  did  much  of  what  ought 
to  be  the  steward's  work;  he  was  not 
the  farm-bailiff,  for  the  Squire  called 
himself  his  own  farm-bailiff;  never- 
theless, Mr  Hazeldean  sowed  and 
ploughed,  cropped  and  stocked,  bought 
and  sold,  very  much  as  Mr  Stirn  con- 
descended to  advise.  He  was  not  the 
park-keeper,  for  he  neither  shot  the 
deer  nor  superintended  the  preserves ; 
but  it  was  he  who  always  found  out 
who  had  broken  a  park-pale  or  snared 
a  rabbit.  In  short,  what  may  be 
called  all  the  harsher  duties  of  a  large 
landed  proprietor  devolved  by  custom 
and  choice  upon  Mr  Stirn.  If  a 
labourer  was  to  be  discharged,  or  a 
rent  enforced,  and  the  Squire  knew 
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that  he  should  be  talked  over,  and 
that  the  steward  would  be  as  soft  as 
himself,  Mr  Stirn  was  sure  to  be  the 
avenging  ayyeXo?  or  messenger,  to 
pronounce  the  words  of  fate  ;  so  that 
he  appeared  to  the  inhabitants  of 
Ilazeldean  like  the  Poet's  Sava  Ne~ 
cessitas,  a  vague  incarnation  of  re- 
moi'seless  power,  armed  with  whips, 
nails,  and  wedges.  The  very  brute 
creation  stood  in  awe  of  Mr  Stirn. 
The  calves  knew  that  it  was  he  who 
singled  out  which  should  be  sold  to 
the  butcher,  and  huddled  up  into  a 
corner  with  beating  hearts  at  his  grim 
footstep  ;  the  sow  grunted,  the  duck 
quacked,  the  hen  bristled  her  feathers 
and  called  to  her  chicks  when  Mr 
Stirn  drew  near.  Nature  had  set  her 
stamp  upon  him.  Indeed,  it  may  be 
questioned  whether  the  great  M.  de 
Chambray  himself,  surnamed  the 
Brave,  had  an  aspect  so  awe-inspiring 
as  that  of  Mr  Stirn ;  albeit  the  face 
of  that  hero  was  so  terrible,  that  a 
man  who  had  been  his  lackey,  seeing 
his  portrait  after  he  had  been  dead 
twenty  years,  fell  a  trembling  all  over 
like  a  leaf! 

"  And  what  the  plague  are  you  all 
doing  here?"  said  Mr  Stirn,  as  he 
waved  and  smacked  a  great  cart- whip 
which  he  held  in  his  hand,  "  making 
such  a  hullabaloo,  you  women,  you  ! 
that  I  suspect  the  Squire  will  be  send- 
ing out  to  know  if  the  village  is  on 
fire.  Go  home,  will  ye?  High  time 
indeed  to  have  the  stocks  ready,  when 
you  get  squalling  and  conspiring  under 
the  very  nose  of  a  justice  of  the  peace, 
just  as  the  French  Kevolutioners  did 
afore  they  cut  off  their  King's  head  ; 
my  hair  stands  on  eud  to  look  at  ye." 
But  already,  before  half  this  address 
was  delivered,  the  crowd  had  dispersed 
in  all  directions — the  women  still  keep- 
ing together,  and  the  men  sneaking  off 
towards  the  ale-house.  Such  was  the 
beneficent  effect  of  the  fatal  stocks  on 
the  first  day  of  their  resuscitation  ! 

However,  in  the  break  up  of  every 
crowd  there  must  be  always  some 
one  who  gets  off  the  last ;  and  it 
so  happened  that  our  friend  Lenny 
Fail-field,  who  had  mechanically  ap- 
proached close  to  the  stocks,  the  bet- 
ter to  hear  the  oracular  opinions  of 
Gaffer  Solomons,  had  no  less  mecha- 
nically, on  the  abrupt  appearance  of 
Mr  Stirn,  crept,  as  he  hoped,  out  of 
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sight,  behind  the  trunk  of  the  elm 
tree  which  partially  shaded  the  stocks; 
and  there  now,  as  it  fascinated,  he 
still  cowered,  not  daring  to  emerge  in 
full  view  of  Mr  Stiru,  and  in  immedi- 
ate reach  of  the  cart-whip, — when  the 
quick  eye  of  the  right-hand  man  de- 
tected his  retreat. 

u  Hallo,  you  sir —  what  the  deuce, 
laving  a  mine  to  blow  up  the  stocks! 
just  like  (iuy  Fox  and  the  (Jimpow- 
der  Plot,  I  declares  !  What  ha' you 
got  in  your  willanons  little  list  there  ?  " 

"  Nothing,  sir."  said  Lenny,  open- 
ing his  palm. 

"Nothing — uin  !  "  said  Mr  Stirn 
much  dissatisfied  ;  and  then,  as  he 
g.ucd  more  deliberately,  recognising 
the  pattern  boy  of  the  village,  a  cloud 
yet  darker  gathered  over  his  brow  ; 
for  Mr  Stirn,  who  valued  himself  much 
on  his  learning  —  and  who,  indeed, 
by  dint  of  more  knowledge  as  well  as 
more  wit  than  his  neighbours,  had 
attained  his  present  eminent  station 
in  life  —  was  extremely  anxious  that 
his  only  son  should  also  be  a  scholar  ; 
that  wish, 

"  Tho  ijod-,  Ji>i'er.-t:d  lu  empty  air.'1 

Master  Stirn  was  a  notable  dunce  at 
the  Parson's  school,  while  Lenny 
Fairfield  was  the  pride  and  boast  of 
it;  therefore  Mr  Stirn  was  naturally, 
and  almost  justifiably  ill-disposed  to- 
wards Lenny  Fairlield,  who  had  ap- 
propriated to  himself  the  praises  which 
Mr  Stirn  had  designed  for  his  son. 

"  Um  !"  said  the  right-hand  man, 
glowering  on  Lenny  malignantly, "you 
are  the  pattern  boy  of  the  village,  are 
yon  'i  Very  well,  sir-  then  I  put  these 
here  stocks  under  your  care — and 
you'll  keep  otV  the  other  boys  from 
Bitting  on  'em,  and  picking  off  the 
paint,  and  playing  three  holes  and 
chuck  farthing,  as  I  declare  they've 
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been  a-doing,  just  in  front  of  the  clew  a- 
tion.  Now  you  knows  your  'spon.-i- 
bilities,  little  boy— and  a  great  honour 
they  are  too,  for  the  like  o'  \oii.  If 
any  damage  be  done,  it  is  to  you  I 
shall  look ;  d'ye  understand  '.  and 
that's  what  the  Squire  says  to  me. 
So  you  sees  what  it  is  to  be  a  pattern 
boy,  Master  Lenny  !  " 

With  that  Mr  Stirn  gave  a  loud 
crack  of  the  cart- whip,  by  way  of  mi- 
litary honours,  over  the  head  of  the 
vicegerent  he  had  thus  created,  and 
strode  oil  to  pay  a  visit  to  two  young 
unsuspecting  pups,  whose  ears  and 
tails  he  had  graciously  promised  their 
proprietor  to  crop  that  evening.  Nor, 
albeit  few  charges  could  be  more  ob- 
noxious than  that  of  deputy  governor 
or  charge-ffaffaires  extraordinaire  to 
the  Parish  Stocks,  nor  one  more 
likely  to  render  Lenny  Fairfield  odious 
to  his  contemporaries,  ought  he  to 
have  been  insensible  to  the  signal 
advantage  of  his  condition  over  that 
of  the  two  sufferers,  against  whose 
ears  and  tails  Mr  Stirn  had  no  especial 
motives  of  resentment.  To  every  bad 
there  is  a  worse — and  fortunately  for 
little  boys,  and  even  for  grown  men, 
whom  the  Stirns  of  the  world  regard 
malignly,  the  majesty  of  law  protects 
their  ears,  and  the  merciful  fore- 
thought of  nature  deprived  their  re- 
mote ancestors  of  the  privilege  of  en- 
tailing tails  upon  them.  Had  it  been 
otherwise— considering  what  handles 
tails  would  have  given  to  the  oppres- 
sor, how  many  traps  envy  would  have 
laid  for  them,  how  often  they  must 
have  been  scratched  and  mutilated  by 
the  briars  of  life,  how  many  good 
excuses  would  have  been  found  for 
lopping,  docking,  and  trimming  them — 
I  fear  that  only  the  lap-dogs  of  for- 
tune would  have  gone  to  the  grave 
tail-whole. 
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The  card-table  was  set  out  in  the 
drawing  room  at  Ha/eldean  Hall  ; 
though  the  little  party  were  still  lin- 
gering in  the  deep  recess  of  the  large 
bay  window — which  (in  itself  of- 
dimensions  that  would  have  swallow- 
ed up  a  moderate-sized  London  par- 
lour) held  the  great  round  tea-table, 
with  all  appliances  and  means  to  boot 
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—  for  the  beautiful  summer  moon  shed 
on  the  sward  so  silvery  a  lustre,  and 
the  trees  cast  so  quiet  a  shadow,  and 
the  flowers  and  new-mown  hay  sent 
up  so  grateful  a  perfume,  that,  to  clo.-e 
the  windows,  draw  the  curtains,  and 
call  for  other  lights  than  those  of 
heaven,  would  have  been  an  abuse  of 
the  prose  of  life  which  even  Captain 
•2  K 
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Barnabas,  who  regarded  whist  as  the 
business  of  town  and  the  holiday  of 
the  country,  shrank  from  suggesting. 
Without,   the   scene,  beheld   by   the 
clear    moonlight,    had    the    beauty 
peculiar  to  the  garden  ground  round 
those  old-fashioned  country  residences 
which,   though    a  little  modernised, 
still  preserve  their  original  character : 
the  velvet  lawn,  studded  with  large 
plots  of  flowers,  shaded  and  scented 
here  to  the  left  by  lilacs,  laburnums, 
and  rich  seringas — there,  to  the  right, 
giving  glimpses,    over    low  -  clipped 
yews,  of  a  green  bowling  alley,  with 
the  white  columns  of  a  summerhouse 
built  after  the  Dutch  taste,  in  the 
reign  of  William  III. ;  and  in  front — 
stealing  away  under  covert  of  those 
still  cedars,  into  the  wilder  landscape 
of  the  well-wooded  undulating  park. 
Within,  viewed  by  the  placid  glimmer 
of  the  moon,  the  scene  was  no  less  cha- 
racteristic of  the  abodes  of  that  race 
which  has  no  parallel  in  other  lands, 
and  which,  alas,  is  somewhat  losing 
its  native  idiosyncrasies  in  this  —  the 
stout  country  gentleman,  not  the  fine 
gentleman  of  the  country — the  country 
gentleman    somewhat    softened    and 
civilised  from  the  mere  sportsman  or 
farmer,    but  still  plain   and  homely, 
relinquishing    the    old  hall    for    the 
drawing-room,    and  with   books  not 
three  months'  old  on  his  table,  instead 
of  Fox's  Martyrs  and  Baker's  Chron- 
icle— yet  still  retaining  many  a  sacred 
old  prejudice,  that,  like  the  knots  in 
his  native   oak,   rather   adds  to  the 
ornament   of  the  grain    than   takes 
from  the  strength  of  the  tree.     Oppo- 
site to  the  window,  the  high  chimney- 
piece  rose  to  the  heavy  cornice  of  the 
ceiling,  with  dark  pannels  glistening 
against  the  moonlight.      The  broad 
and  rather  clumsy  chintz  sofas  and 
settees  of  the  reign  of  George  III., 
contrasted  at  intervals  with  the  tall 
backed  chairs  of  a  far  more  distant 
generation,   when  ladies    in   fardin- 
gales,  and  gentlemen  in  trunkhosc, 
seem  never  to  have  indulged  in  hori- 
zontal positions.  The  walls,  of  shining 
wainscot,     were      thickly    covered, 
chiefly  with  family  pictures  ;    though 
now  and  then  some  Dutch  fair,  or 
battle-piece,   showed  that   a  former 
proprietor  had  been  less  exclusive  in 
his  taste  for  the  arts.     The  pianoforte 
stood  open  near  the  fireplace ;  a  long 


dwarf  bookcase,  at  the  far  end,  added 
its  sober  smile  to  the  room.  That 
bookcase  contained  what  was  called 
"  The  Lady's  Library,"  a  collection 
commenced  by  the  Squire's  grand- 
mother, of  pious  memory,  and  com- 
pleted by  his  mother,  who  had  more 
taste  for  the  lighter  letters,  with  but 
little  addition  from  the  bibliomaniac 
tendencies  of  the  present  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean  —  who,  being  no  great  reader, 
contented  herself  with  subscribing  to 
the  Book  Club.  In  this  feminine 
Bodleian,  the  sermons  collected  by 
Mrs  llazeldean,  the  grandmother, 
stood  cheek-by-jowl  beside  the  novels 
purchased  by  Mrs  llazeldean,  the 
mother. 

'Mixtaque  ridenti  fundet  colocasia  acautho! ' 

But  to  be  sure,  the  novels,  in  spite  of 
very  inflammatory  titles,  such  as 
"Fatal  Sensibility,"  "Errors  of  the 
Heart,"  &c.,  were  so  harmless  that  I 
doubt  if  the  sermons  could  have  had 
much  to  say  against  their  next-door 
neighbours — and  that  is  all  that  can 
be  expected  by  the  best  of  us. 

A  parrot  dozing  on  his  perch — some 
gold  fish  fast  asleep  in  their  glass 
bowl  —  two  or  three  dogs  on  the  rug, 
and  Flimsey,  Miss  Jemima's  spaniel, 
curled  into  a  ball  on  the  softest  sofa — 
Mrs  Hazeldean's  work-table,  rather 
in  disorder,  as  if  it  had  been  lately 
used — the  St  James's  Chronicle  dang- 
ling down  from  a  little  tripod  near  the 
Squire's  arm-chair — a  high  screen  of 
gilt  and  stamped  leather  fencing  off 
the  card-table ;  all  these,  dispersed 
about  a  room  large  enough  to  hold 
them  all  and  not  seem  crowded, 
offered  many  a  pleasant  resting-place 
for  the  eye,  when  it  turned  from  the 
world  of  nature  to  the  home  of  man. 

But  see,  Captain  Barnabas,  fortified 
by  his  fourth  cup  of  tea,  has  at  length 
summoned  courage  to  whisper  to  Mrs 
Hazeldean,  "  don't  you  think  the 
Parson  will  be  impatient  for  his  rub- 
ber ?  "  Mrs  Hazeldean  glanced  at  the 
Parson,  and  smiled  ;  but  she  gave  the 
signal  to  the  Captain,  and  the  bell  was 
rung,  lights  were  brought  in,  the  cur- 
tains let  down ;  in  a  few  moments  more 
the  group  had  collected  round  the 
card- tables.  The  best  of  us  are  but 
human  —  that  is  not  a  new  truth,  I 
confess,  but  yet  people  forget  it  every 
day  of  their  lives — and  I  dare  say  there 
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nrv  many  wlio  are  charitably  thinking 
nt  this  very  moment,  that  my  1'arson 
ought  not  to  he  playing  at  whist.  All 
I  can  say  to  those  rigid  disciplinarians 
is,  "  Every  man  has  his  favourite  sin  : 
whist  was  Parson  Dale's  !— ladies  and 
gentlemen,  what  is  yours  V  "  In  truth, 
J  must  uotset  tip  my  poor  parson,  now- 
a-days,  as  a  pattern  parson — it  is 
enough  to  have  one  pattern  in  a  vil- 
lage no  bigger  than  Hazeldean,  and 
we  all  know  that  Lenny  l-'airticld  lias 
bespoken  that  place, — and  got  the 
patronage  of  the  stocks  for  his  emolu- 
ments! Parson  Dale  was  ordained, 
not  indeed  so  very  long  ago,  but  still 
at  a  time  when  churchmen  took  it  a 
great  deal  more  easily  than  they  do 
now.  The  elderly  parson  of  that  day 
played  his  rubber  as  a  matter  of 
course,  the  middle-aged  parson  was 
sometimes  seen  riding  to  cover,  (I 
knew  a  schoolmaster,  a  doctor  of 
divinity,  and  an  excellent  man,  whose 
pupils  were  chiefly  taken  from  the 
highest  families  in  England,  who 
hunted  regularly  three  times  a-week 
during  the  season,)  and  the  young 
parson  would  often  sing  a  capital 
song — not  composed  by  David — and 
join  in  those  rotatory  dances,  which 
certainly  David  never  danced  before 
the  ark. 

Does  it  need  so  long  a  prolegomenon 
to  excuse  thee,  poor  Parson  Dale,  for 
turning  up  that  ace  of  spades  with  so 
triumphant  a  smile  at  thy  partner? 
I  must  own  that  nothing  that  well 
could  add  to  the  Parson's  offence  was 
wanting.  In  the  first  place,  he  did 
not  play  charitably,  and  merely  to 
oblige  other  people.  He  delighted  in 
the  game — he  rejoiced  in  the  game — 
liis  whole  heart  was  in  the  game — 
neither  was  he  indifferent  to  the  mam- 
mon of  the  thing,  as  a  Christian 
pastor  ought  to  have  been.  He  looked 
very  sad  when  he  took  his  shillings 
out  of  his  purse,  and  exceedingly 
pleased  when  he  put  the  shillings 
that  had  just  before  belonged  to  other 
people  into  it.  Finally,  by  one  of 
those  arrangements  common  with 
married  people,  who  play  at  the  same 
table,  Mr  and  Mrs  Hazeldeau  were 
invariably  partners,  and  no  two  people 
could  play  worse  ;  while  Captain  Bar- 
nabas,  who  had  played  at  Graham's 
with  honour  and  profit,  necessarily 
became  partner  to  Parson  Dale,  who 
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himself  played  a  good  steady  parsonic 
game.  So  that,  in  strict  truth,  it  was 
hardly  fair  play — it  was  almost  swin- 
dling— the  combination  of  these  two 
great  dons  against  that  innocent  mar- 
ried couple  !  Mr  Dale,  it  is  true,  was 
aware  of  this  disproportion  of  force, 
and  had  often  proposed  either  to 
change  partners  or  to  give  odds,  pro- 
positions always  scornfully  scouted 
by  the  Squire  and  his  lady  ;  so  that 
the  Parson  was  obliged  to  pocket  his 
conscience,  together  with  the  ten 
points  which  made  his  average  win- 
nings. 

The  strangest  thing  in  the  world  is 
the  different  way  in  which  whist 
affects  the  temper.  It  is  no  test  of 
temper,  as  some  pretend — not  at  all  ! 
The  best  tempered  people  in  the  world 
grow  snappish  at  whist  ;  and  I  have 
seen  the  most  testy  and  peevish  in  the 
ordinary  affairs  of  life  bear  their  losses 
with  the  stoicism  of  Epictetus.  This 
was  notably  manifested  in  the  con- 
trast between  the  present  adversaries 
of  the  Hull  and  the  Rectory.  The 
S<|iiire,  who  was  esteemed  as  choleric 
a  gentleman  as  most  in  the  county, 
was  the  best-humoured  fellow  you 
could  imagine  when  you  set  him  down 
to  whist  opposite  the  sunny  face  of  his 
wife.  You  never  heard  one  of  these 
incorrigible  blunderers  scold  each 
other ;  on  the  contrary,  they  only 
laughed  when  they  threw  away  the 
game,  with  four  by  honours  in  their 
hands.  The  utmost  that  was  ever 
said  was  a  "  Well,  Harry,  that  was 
the  oddest  trump  of  yours.  Ho — ho 
—  ho!'1  or  a  "  Bless  me,  Hazeldean — 
why,  they  made  three  tricks,  and  you 
had  the  ace  in  your  hand  all  the  time  ! 
Ha — ha — ha !" 

Upon  which  occasions  Captain  Bar- 
nabas, with  great  good  humour,  al- 
ways echoed  both  the  Squire's  ho — ho 
— ho  !  and  Mrs  Hazeldean 's  ha — ha — 
ha! 

Not  so  the  Parson.  He  had  so 
keen  and  sportsmanlike  an  interest  in 
the  game,  that  even  his  adversaries' 
mistakes  milled  him.  And  you  would 
hear  him,  with  elevated  voice  and 
agitated  gestures,  laying  down  the 
law,  quoting  Hoyle,  appealing  to  all 
the  powers  of  memory  and  common 
sense  against  the  very  delinquencies 
by  which  he  was  enriched — a  waste  of 
eloquence  that  always  heightened  the 
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hilarity  of  Mr  and  Mrs  Ilazeldean. 
While  these  four  were  thus  engaged, 
Mrs  Dale,  who  had  come  with  her 
husband  despite  her  headache,  sate  on 
the  sofa  beside  Miss  Jemima,  or  rather 
beside  Miss  Jemima's  Flimsey,  which 
had  already  secured  the  centre  of  the 
sofa,  and  snarled  at  the  very  idea  of 
being  disturbed.  And  Master  Frank 
— at  a  table  by  himself — was  em- 
ployed sometimes  in  looking  at  his 
pumps,  and  sometimes  at  Gilray's 
Caricatures,  with  which  his  mother 
had  provided  him  for  his  intel- 
lectual requirements.  Mrs  Dale,  in 
her  heart,  liked  Miss  Jemima  better 
than  Mrs  Hazeldean,  of  whom  she 
was  rather  in  awe,  notwithstanding 
they  had  been  little  girls  together,  and 
occasionally  still  called  each  other 
Harry  and  Carry.  But  those  tender 
diminutives  belonged  to  the  "  Dear" 
genus,  and  were  rarely  employed  by 
the  ladies,  except  at  those  times  when 
— had  ihey  been  little  girls  still,  and 
the  governess  out  of  the  way — they 
would  have  slapped  and  pinched  each 
other.  Mrs  Dale  was  still  a  very 
pretty  woman,  as  Mrs  Hazeldean  was 
still  a  very  fine  woman.  Mrs  Dale 
painted  in  water  colours  and  sang,  and 
made  card -racks  and  pen-holders,  and 
was  called  an  "  elegant  accomplished 
woman."  Mrs  Hazeldean  cast  up  the 
Squire's  accounts,  wrote  the  best  part 
of  his  letters,  kept  a  large  establish- 
ment in  excellent  order,  and  was 
called  "  a  clever,  sensible  woman." 
Mrs  Dale  had  headaches  and  nerves, 
Mrs  Hazeldean  had  neither  nerves  nor 
headaches.  Mrs  Dale  said,  "  Harry 
had  no  real  harm  in  her,  but  was  cer- 
tainly very  masculine."  Mrs  Ilazel- 
dean said,  "  Carry  would  be  a  good 
creature,  but  for  her  airs  and  graces." 
Mrs  Dale  said  Mrs  Hazeldean  was 
"just  made  to  be  a  country  squire's 
lady."  Mrs  Hazeldean  said,  "  Mrs 
Dale  was  the  last  person  in  the  world 
who  ought  to  have  been  a  parson's 
wife."  Carry,  when  she  spoke  of 
Harry  to  a  third  person,  said,  "  Dear 
Mrs  Hazeldean."  Harry,  when  she 
referred  incidentally  to  Carry,  said, 
"  Poor  Mrs  Dale."  And  now  the 
reader  knows  why  Mrs  Hazeldeau 
called  Mrs  Dale  "  poor,"  at  least  as 
well  as  I  do.  For,  after  all,  the  word 
belonged  to  that  class  in  the  female 
vocabulary  which  may  be  called  "  ob- 


scure significants,"  resembling  the 
Konx  Ompax,  which  hath  so  puzzled 
the  inquirers  into  the  Eleusiniau  Mys- 
teries ;  the  application  is  rather  to  be 
illustrated  than  the  meaning  to  be 
exactly  explained. 

"  That's  really  a  sweet  little  dog  of 
yours,  Jemima,"  said  Mrs  Dale,  who 
was  embroidering  the  word  CAROLINE 
on  the  border  of  a  cambric  pocket- 
handkerchief,  but  edging  a  little  far- 
ther off,  as  she  added,  "  he'll  not  bite, 
will  he  ?"  "  Dear  me,  no  !"  said  Miss 
Jemima;  but  (she  added,  in  a  confiden- 
tial whisper,)  "  don't  say  lie — 'tis  a 
lady  dog!"  "  Oh,"  said  Mrs  Dale,  edg- 
ing ofif  still  farther,  as  if  that  confession 
of  the  creature's  sex  did  not  serve  to 
allay  her  apprehensions — "  oh,  then, 
you  carry  your  aversion  to  the  gentle  • 
men  even  to  lap-dogs — that  is  being 
consistent  indeed,  Jemima !" 

Miss  JEMIMA. — "I  had  a  gentle- 
man dog  once — a  pug!  —  they  are 
getting  very  scarce  now.  I  thought 
he  was  so  fond  of  me — he  snapped  at 
every  one  else  ; — the  battles  I  fought 
for  him  !  Well,  will  you  believe, — I 
had  been  staying  with  my  friend  Miss 
Smilecox  at  Cheltenham.  Knowing 
that  William  is  so  hast3r,  and  his  boots 
are  so  thick,  I  trembled  to  think  what 
a  kick  might  do.  So,  on  coming  here, 
I  left  Buff — that  was  his  name — with 
Miss  Smilecox."  (A  pause.) 

MRS  DALE,  looking  up  languidly. 
— "  Well,  my  love." 

Miss  JEMIMA. — "  Will  you  believe 
it,  I  say,  when  I  returned  to  Chelten- 
ham, only  three  months  afterwards, 
Miss  Smilecox  had  seduced  his  affec- 
tions from  me,  and  the  ungrateful 
creature  did  not  even  know  me  again. 
A  pug,  too — yet  people  say  pugs  are 
faithful ! ! !  I  am  sure  they  ought  to 
be,  nasty  things.  I  have  never  had  a 
gentleman  dog  since — they  arc  all 
alike,  believe  me — heartless,  selfish 
creatures." 

MRS  DALE. — "Pugs?  I  dare  say 
they  are !" 

Miss  JEMIMA,  with  spirit. — "MEN! 
— I  told  you  it  was  a  gentleman 
dog !" 

MRS  DALE,  apologetically. — "True, 
my  love,  but  the  whole  thing  was  so 
mixed  up  I" 

Miss  JEMIMA.  —  "You  saw  that 
cold-blooded  case  of  Breach  of  Pro- 
mise of  Marriage  in  the  papers— an 
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old  wretch,  too,  of  sixty-four.  No  age 
makes  them  a  bit  bettor.  And  when 
one  think*  that  the  end  of  all  flesh  is 
approaching,  and  that  — 

Mil*  DAI.K.  quickly,  for  she  prefers 
Miss  Jemima's  other  hobby  to  that 
black  one  upon  which  she  H  preparing 
t<>  precede  the  bier  of  the  universe. — 
"  Yen,  my  love,  we'll  avoid  that  sub- 
ject, if  you  please.  Mr  Dale  has  his 
own  opinions,  and  it  becomes  me,  you 
know,  as  a  parson's  wife,"  (said  smil- 
ingly ;  Mrs  |)ale  has  as  pretty  a  dimple 
as  any  of  Miss  Jemima's,  and  makes 
more  of  th:it  one  than  Miss  Jemim.i 
of  three,)  "to  agree  with  him— that 
is,  in  theology." 

Miss  JKMIMA,  earnestly. — "  Hut 
the  thing  is  so  clear,  if  you  would  but 
look  into — " 

Mus  P.U.K,  putting  her  hand  on 
Miss  Jemima's  lips  playfully. — '-Not 
a  word  more.  Pray,  what  do  you 
think  of  the  Squire V  tenant  at  the 
Casino,  Signor  KiccaboccaV  An  inter- 
esting creature,  is  not  he?" 

Miss. I  KM  IMA. — "Interesting!  Not 
tome.  Interesting?  Why  is  he  in- 
teresting ?" 

Mrs  Dale  is  silent,  and  turns  her 
handkerchief  in  her  pretty  little  white 
hand-",  appearing  to  contemplate  the 
It  in  Caroline. 

Miss  JKMIMA,  half  pettishly,  half 
coaxingly. — "  Why  is  he  interesting? 
I  scarcely  ever  looked  at  him  ;  thev  sav 
lie  smokes,  and  never  eats,  t'glv, 
too!" 

Mus  DAI.K.— "  Fgly — no.  A  tine 
head — very  like  Dante's — but  what  is 
beauty  ?" 

Miss  JKMIMA. — "Very  true  :  what 
is  it  indeed  ?  Yes,  as  you  say,  I 
think  there  »x  something  interesting 
about  him  ;  he  looks  melancholy,  but 
that  may  be  because  he  is  poor/' 

Mus  DAI.K. — "It  is  astonishinghow 
little  one  feels  poverty  when  one  loves. 
Charles  and  I  were  very  poor  once — 

before  the  Squire 1"     Mrs  Dale 

paused,  looked  towards  the  Squire, 
and  murmured  a  blessing,  the  warmth 
of  which  brought  tears  into  her  eyes. 
"  Yes,"  she  added,  after  a  pause,  "  we 
were  very  poor,  but  we  were  happy 
even  then,  more  thanks  to  Charles 
than  to  me,"  and  tears  from  a  new 
source  again  dimmed  those  quick  lively 
eyes,  as  the  little  woman  gazed 
fondly  on  her  husband,  whose  brows 
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Miss  JKMIMA. — "  It  is  only  those 
horrid  men  who  think  of  money  as  a 
source  of  happiness.  I  should  be  the 
last  person  to  esteem  a  gentleman 
less  because  he  was  poor." 

Mils  DALE. — "  I  wonder  the  Squire 
does  not  a.sk  Signor  Hiccabocca  here 
more  often.  Such  an  acquisition  ire. 
find  him  !" 

The  Squire's  voice  from  the  card 
table. — "  Whom  ought  I  to  ask  more 
often,  Mrs  Dale  ?'' 

1 'arson's  voice  impatiently. — "Come 
— come— come,  Squire  :  play  to  my 
queen  of  diamonds — do!" 

SijriKE. — "There,  I  trump  it — pick 
up  the  trick,  Mrs  II." 

PAII.SON. — "  Stop  !  stop  !  trump  my 
diamond  ?'' 

The  Captain,  solemnly. —  "  Trick 
turned— play  on.  Squire." 

SijriRK. —  "  The  king  of  diamonds." 

MKS HA/KI.DKAN. — "Lord!  Hazel- 
dean — why,  that's  the  most  barefaced 
revoke  —  ha  —  ha  —  ha!  trump  the 
queen  of  diamonds  and  play  out  the 
king!  well  I  never — ha — ha  — ha!" 

CAPTAIN  HAHNADAS,  in  tenor. — 
'•Ha,  ha,  ha!'' 

S<jriiiK. — "  And  so  I  have,  bless 
my  soul — ho,  ho,  ho  ! '' 

CAPTAIN  BARNABAS,  in  base. — "  Ho 
— ho— ho." 

Parson's  voice  raised,  but  drowned 
by  the  laughter  of  his  adversaries  and 
the  firm  clear  tone  of  Captain  Barna- 
bas : —  "Three  to  our  score!— game!" 

SqriiiK,  wiping  his  eyes. —  "No 
help  for  it,  Harry — deal  for  me!  Whom 
ought  I  to  ask,  Mrs  Dale?  (waxing 
angry.)  First  time  I  ever  heard  the 
hospitality  of  Hazeldeaa  called  in 
question  !'' 

Mus  DALK.  -  "  My  dear  sir,  I  beg 
a  thousand  pardons,  but  listeners — 
yon  know  the  proverb." 

SqriKK,  growling  like  a  bear. — "  I 
hear  nothing  but  proverbs  ever  since 
we  have  had  that  Mounseer  among 
us.  Please  to  speak  plainly,  marm." 

Mus  DAI.K,  sliding  into  a  little 
temper  at  being  thus  roughly  accosted. 
— "  It  was  of  Mounseer,  us  you  call 
him,  that  I  spoke,  Mr  Ha/eld'ean." 

SqnitK. — "What!  Rickey bockey?'' 

MKS  DALK,  attempting  the  pure 
Italian  accentuation. — "Signor  Kic- 
cabocca." 
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PARSON,  slapping  his  cards  on  the 
table  in  despair. — "  Are  we  playing  at 
whist,  or  are  we  not?" 

The  Squire,  who  is  fourth  player, 
drops  the  king  to  Captain  Higginbo- 
tham's  lead  of  the  ace  of  hearts.  Now 
the  Captain  has  left  queen,  knave,  and 
two  other  hearts — four  trumps  to  the 
queen  and  nothing  to  win  a  trick  with 
in  the  two  other  suits.  This  hand  is 
therefore  precisely  one  of  those  in 
which,  especially  after  the  fall  of  that 
king  of  hearts  in  the  adversary's  hand, 
it  becomes  a  matter  of  reasonable 
doubt  whether  to  lead  trumps  or  not. 
The  Captain  hesitates,  and  not  liking 
to  play  out  his  good  hearts  with  the 
certainty  of  their  being  trumped  by 
the  Squire,  nor,  on  the  other  hand, 
liking  to  open  the  other  suits  in  which 
he  has  not  a  card  that  can  assist  his 
partner,  resolves,  as  becomes  a  mili- 
tary man,  in  such  dilemma,  to  make  a 
bold  push  and  lead  out  trumps,  in  the 
chance  of  finding  his  partner  strong, 
and  so  bringing  in  his  long  suit. 

SQUIRE,  taking  advantage  of  the 
much  meditating  pause  made  by  the 
Captain.— "  Mrs  Dale,  it  is  not  my 
fault.  I  have  asked  Rickeybockey — 
time  out  of  mind.  But  I  suppose  I  am 
not  fine  enough  for  those  foreign  chaps 
— he  won't  come — that's  all  I  know ! " 
PARSON,  aghast  at  seeing  the  Cap- 
tain play  out  trumps,  of  which  he,  Mr 
Dale,  has  only  two,  wherewith  he  ex- 
pects to  ruff  the  suit  of  spades  of  which 
he  has  only  one,  (the  cards  all  falling 
insults)  while  he  has  not  a  single  other 
chance  of  a  trick  in  his  hand. — "Really, 
Squire,  we  had  better  give  up  playing 
if  you  put  out  my  partner  in  this  ex- 
traordinary way — jabber  — jabber — 
jabber!" 

SQUIRE. — "  Well,  we  must  be  good 
children,  Harry.  What! — trumps, 
Barney?  Thank  ye  for  that!"  And 
the  Squire  might  well  be  grateful,  for 
the  unfortunate  adversary  has  led  up 
to  ace  king  knave — with  two  other 
trumps.  Squire  takes  the  Parson's 
ten  with  his  knave,  and  plays  out  ace 
king ;  then,  having  cleared  all  the 
trumps  except  the  Captain's  queen 
and  his  own  remaining  two,  leads  off 
tierce  major  in  that  very  suit  of  spades 
of  which  the  Parson  has  only  one, 
— and  the  Captain,  indeed,  but  two— 
forces  out  the  Captain's  queen,  and 
wins  the  game  in  a  canter. 


PARSON,  with  a  look  at  the  Captain 
which  might  have  become  the  awful 
brows  of  Jove,  when  about  to  thun- 
der.— •"  That,  I  suppose,  is  the  new- 
fashioned  London  play  !  In  my  time 
the  rule  was  '  First  save  the  game, 
then  try  to  win  it.'" 

CAPTAIN. — "  Could  not  save  it,  sir." 
PARSON,  exploding. — "  Not  save 
it ! — two  ruffs  in  my  own  hand — two 
tricks  certain  till  you  took  them  out ! 
Monstrous  !  The  rashest  trump" — 
Seizes  the  cards — spreads  them  on  the 
table,  lip  quivering,  hands  trembling 
— trys  to  show  how  five  tricks  conld 
have  been  gained — (N.B.  it  is  short 
whist,  which  Captain  Barnabas  had 
introduced  at  the  Hall)"  can't  make 
out  more  than  four — Captain  smiles 
triumphantly — Parson  in  a  passion, 
and  not  at  all  convinced,  mixes  all 
the  cards  together  again,  and  falling 
back  in  his  chair,  groans,  with  tears 
in  his  voice. — "  The  cruellest  trump  ! 
the  most  wanton  cruelty  !" 

The  Hn/eldeans  in  chorus. — "  Ho 
—ho—ho  !  Ha— ha— ha  ! " 

The  Captain,  who  does  not  laugh 
this  time,  and  whose  turn  it  is  to 
deal,  shuffles  the  cards  for  the  con- 
quering game  of  the  rubber  with  as 
much  caution  and  prolixity  as  Fabius 
might  have  employed  in  posting  his 
men.  The  Squire  gets  up  to  stretch 
his  legs,  and,  the  insinuation  against 
his  hospitality  recurring  to  his 
thoughts,  calls  out  to  his  wife  — 
"  Write  to  Rickeybockey  to-morrow 
yourself,  Harry,  and  ask  him  to  come 
and  spend  two  or  three  days  here. 
There,  Mrs  Dale,  you  hear  me  ?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Mrs  Dale,  putting  her 
hands  to  her  ears  in  implied  rebuke 
at  the  loudness  of  the  Squire's  tone. 
"  My  dear  sir,  do  remember  that  I'm 
a  sad  nervous  creature." 

"  Beg  pardon,"  muttered  Mr  Hazel- 
dean,  turning  to  his  son,  who,  having 
got  tired  of  the  caricatures,  had  fished 
out  for  himself  the  great  folio  County 
History,  which  was  the  only  book  in 
the  library  that  the  Squire  much 
valued,  and  which  he  usually  kept 
under  lock  and  key,  in  his  study, 
together  with  the  field-books  and 
steward's  accounts,  but  which  he  had 
reluctantly  taken  into  the  drawing- 
room  that  day,  in  order  to  oblige  Cnp- 
tain  Higginbotham.  For  the  Hig- 
ginbothams— ail  old  Saxon  family,  as 
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the  name  evidently  denotes  —  had 
once  possessed  lands  in  that  very 
county.  And  the  Captain — during  his 
visits  to  Hazeldcau  Hall — was  regu- 
larly in  the  habit  of  asking  to  look  into 
the  County  History,  for  the  purpose 
of  refreshing  his  eyes,  and  renovating 
his  sense  of  ancestral  dignity  with  the 
following  paragraph  therein  : — "  To 
the  left  of  the  village  of  Dander,  and 
pleasantly  situated  in  a  hollo\v,  lies 
Botham  Hall,  the  residence  of  the 
ancient  family  of  Higginbottiam,  as  it 
is  now  commonly  called.  Yet  it  ap- 
pears by  the  county  rolls,  and  sundry 
old  deeds,  that  the  family  formerly 
styled  itself  Higges,  till,  the  Manor 
House  lying  in  Botham,  they  gradu- 
ally assumed  the  appellation  of 
Higges-in-botham,  and  in  process  of 
time,  yielding  to  the  corruptions  of 
the  vulgar,  Higginbotham." 

''What,  Frank!  my  County  His- 
tory!" cried  the  Squire.  u  Mrs  11. 
he  has  got  my  County  History  !" 

44  Well,  llazeldean,  it  is  time  he 
should  know  something  about  the 
County." 

4>  Ay,  and  History  too,"  said  Mrs 
Dale,  malevolently — for  the  little  tem- 
per was  by  no  means  blown  over. 

FRANK. — "  I'll  not  hurt  it,  I  assure 
you,  sir.  But  I'm  very  much  inter- 
ested just  at  present." 

The  CAITAIN,  putting  down  the 
cards  to  cut. — 44  You've  got  hold  of 
that  passage  about  Botham  Hall,  page 
706,  eh?" 

FRANK. — u  No ;  I  was  trying  to 
make  out  how  far  it  is  to  Mr  Leslie's 
place,  Rood  Hall.  Do  yon  know, 
mother?" 

MRS  HAXKI.DKAN. — u  I  can't  say  I 
do.  The  Leslies  don't  mix  with  the 
county;  and  Rood  lies  very  much  out 
of  the  way." 

FRANK.  — 44  Why  don't  they  mix 
with  the  county  V" 

MRS  HAXKLDKAN.  — u  1  believe 
they  are  poor,  and  therefore  I  suppose 
they  are  proud :  they  are  an  old  fa- 
mily." 

PARSON,  thrumming  on  the  table 
with  great  impatience. — 44  Old  fiddle- 
dee  !— talking  of  old  families  when  the 
cards  have  been  shuffled  this  half 
hour ! '' 

CAPTAIN  BARNAHAS. — "  Will  yon 
<;ut  for  your  partner,  ma'am?  " 

SQUIRE,  who  has  been  listening  to 
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!•' rank's  inquiries  with  a  musing  air. 
— 44  Why  do  you  want  to  know  the 
distance  to  Rood  Hall?" 

FRANK,  rather  hesitatingly. — "  Be- 
cause Randal  Leslie  is  there  for  the 
holidays,  sir." 

PARSON. — u  Your  wife  has  cut  for 
you,  Mr  Haxeldean.  1  don't  think  it 
was  quite  fair ;  and  my  partner  has 
turned  up  a  deuce — deuce  of  Jiearts. 
Please  to  come  and  play,  if  you  mean 
to  play." 

The  Squire  returns  to  the  table,  and 
in  a  few  minutes  the  game  is  decided 
by  a  dexterous  finesse  of  the  Captain 
against  the  Hazeldeans.  The  clock 
strikes  ten  :  the  servants  enter  with  a 
tray;  the  Squire  counts  up  his  own 
and  his  wife's  losings;  and  the  Cap- 
tain and  Parson  divide  sixteen  ^hil- 
lings  between  them. 

SQUIKK. — "  There,  Parson,  1  hope 
now  you'll  be  in  a  better  humour. 
Y'on  win  enough  out  of  us  to  set  up  a 
coach  and  four." 

*k  Tut !"  muttered  the  Parson  ;  "  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  I'm  not  a  penny 
the  richer  for  it  all." 

And,  indeed,  monstrous  as  that 
assertion  seemed,  it  was  perfectly 
true,  for  the  Parson  portioned  out  his 
gains  into  three  divisions.  One-third 
he  gave  to  Mrs  Dale,  for  her  own 
special  pocket-money;  what  became 
of  the  second  third  he  never  owned, 
even  to  his  better  half — but  certain  it 
was,  that  every  time  the  Parson  won 
seven -and -sixpence,  half-  a -crown, 
which  nobody  could  account  for,  found 
its  way  to  the  poor-box ;  while  the 
remaining  third,  the  Parson,  it  is  true, 
openly  and  avowedly  retained :  but  I 
have  no  manner  of  doubt  that,  at  the 
year's  end,  it  got  to  the  poor  quite  as 
safely  as  if  it  had  been  put  into  the  box. 

The  party  had  now  gathered  round 
the  tray,  and  were  helping  themselves 
to  wine  and  water,  or  wine  without 
water — except  Frank,  who  still  re- 
mained poring  over  the  map  in  the 
County  History,  with  his  head  leaning 
on  his  hands,  and  his  fingers  plunged 
in  his  hair. 

"  Frank,"  said  Mrs  llazeldean,  4l  I 
never  saw  you  so  studious  before." 

Frank  started  up,  and  coloured,  aa 
if  ashamed  of  being  accused  of  too 
much  study  in  anything. 

The  SULIKK,  with  a  little  embar- 
rassment in  his  voice. — "Tray,  Frank, 
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what  do  you  know  of  Randal  Les- 
lie?" 

44  Why,  sir,  he  is  at  Eton." 

44  What  sort  of  a  boy  is  he  ?"  asked 
Mrs  Hazeldean. 

Frank  hesitated,  as  if  reflecting, 
and  then  answered  —  4'  They  say  he 
is  the  cleverest  boy  in  the  school.  But 
then  he  saps." 

44  In. other  words,"  said  Mr  Dale, 
with  proper  parsonic  gravity,  4l  he 
understands  that  he  was  sent  to  school 
to  learn  his  lessons,  and  he  learns 
them.  You  call  that  sapping — I  call 
it  doing  his  duty.  But  pray,  who  and 
what  is  this  Randal  Leslie,  that  you 
look  so  discomposed,  Squire?" 

44  Who  and  what  is  he  ?"  repeated 
the  Squire,  in  a  low  growl.  44  Why, 
you  know,  Mr  Audley  Egerton  mar- 
ried Miss  Leslie  the  great  heiress  ; 
and  this  boy  is  a  relation  of  hers.  I 
may  say,"  added  the  Squire,  44  that 
he  is  as  near  a  relation  of  mine,  for 
his  grandmother  was  a  Hazeldean. 
But  all  I  know  about  the  Leslies  is, 
that  Mr  Egerton,  as  I  am  told,  having 
no  children  of  his  own,  took  up  young 
Randal,  (when  his  wife  died,  poor 
woman,)  pays  for  his  schooling,  and 
has,  I  suppose,  adopted  the  boy  as  his 
heir.  Quite  welcome.  Frank  and  I 
want  nothing  from  Mr  Audley  Eger- 
ton, thank  heaven." 

44  I  can  well  believe  in  your  bro- 
ther's generosi(3r  to  his  wife's  kin- 
dred," said  the  Parson  sturdily,  4l  for 
I  am  sure  Mr  Egerton  is  a  man  of 
strong  feeling." 

44  What  the  deuce  do  you  know  about 
Mr  Egerton  ?  I  don't  suppose  you 
could  ever  have  even  spoken  to  him." 

44  Yes,"  said  the  Parson,  colouring 
up,  and  looking  confused,  44  I  had 
some  conversation  with  him  once  ;" 
and  observing  the  Squire's  surprise, 
he  added — 4t  when  I  was  curate  at 
Lansmere — and  about  a  painful  busi- 
ness connected  with  the  family  of  one 
of  my  parishioners." 

41  Oh  !  one  of  your  parishioners  at 
Lansmere — one  of  the  constituents  Mr 
Audley  Egerton  threw  over,  after  all 
the  pains  I  had  taken  to  get  him  his 
seat.  Rather  odd  you  should  never 
have  mentioned  this  before,  Mr  Dale!" 

44  My  dear  sir,"  said  the  Parson, 
sinking  his  voice,  and  in  a  mild 
tone  of  conciliatory  expostulation, 
44  you  are  so  irritable  whenever  Mr 
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Egerton's    name    is    mentioned    at 
all." 

44  Irritable !  "  exclaimed  the  Squire, 
whose  wrath  had  been  long  simmer- 
ing, and  now  fairly  boiled  over. — 
41  Irritable,  sir  !  I  should  think  so  :  a 
man  for  whom  I  stood  godfather  at 
the  hustings,  Mr  Dale!  a  man  for 
whose  sake  I  was  called  a  4  prize  ox,5" 
Mr  Dale  !  a  raan  for  whom  I  was 
hissed  in  a  market-place,  Mr  Dale!  a 
man  for  whom  I  was  shot  at,  in  cold 
blood,  by  an  oliicer  in  his  Majesty's 
service,  who  lodged  a  ball  in  my  right 
shoulder,  Mr  Dale !  a  man  who  had 
the  ingratitude,  after  all  this,  to  turn 
his  back  on  the  landed  interest — to 
deny  that  there  was  any  agricultural 
distress  in  a  year  which  broke  three 
of  the  best  farmers  I  ever  had,  Mr- 
Dale  ! — a  man,  sir,  who  made  a  speech 
on  the  Currency  which  was  compli- 
mented by  Ricardo,  a  Jew !  Good 
heavens  !  a  pretty  parson  you  are,  to 
stand  up  for  a  fellow  complimented  by 
a  Jew !  Nice  ideas  you  must  have  of 
Christianity.  Irritable,  sir  !  "  now 
fairly  roared  the  Squire,  adding  to  the 
thunder  of  his  voice  the  cloud  of  a 
brow,  which  evinced  a  menacing  fero- 
city that  might  have  done  honour  to 
Bussy  d'Amboise  or  Fighting  Fitz- 
gerald. 4l  Sir,  if  that  man  had  not 
been  my  own  half-brother,  I'd  have 
called  him  out.  I  have  stood  my 
ground  before  now.  I  have  had  a  ball 
in  my  right  shoulder.  Sir,  I'd  have 
called  him  out." 

44  Mr  Hazeldean  !  Mr  Uazeldean  ! 
I'm  shocked  at  you,"  cried  the  Parson  ; 
and,  putting  his  lips  close  to  the  Squire's 
ear,  he  went  on  in  a  whisper — u  What 
an  example  to  your  son  !  You'll  have 
him  fighting  duels  one  of  these  days, 
and  nobody  to  blame  but  yourself." 

This  warning  cooled  Mr  Hazeldean ; 
and,  muttering,  44  Why  the  deuce  did 
you  set  me  off?  "  he  fell  back  into- 
his  chair,  and  began  to  fan  himself 
with  his  pocket-handkerchief. 

The  Parson  skilfully  and  remorse- 
lessly pursued  the  advantage  he  hacV 
gained.  4t  And  now,  that  you  may 
have  it  in  your  power  to  show  civility 
and  kindness  to  a  boy  whom  Mr 
Egerton  has  taken  up,  out  of  respect 
to  his  wife's  memory  —  a  kinsman, 
you  say,  of  your  own — and  who  has 
never  offended  you  —  a  boy  whose- 
diligencc  in  his  studies  proves  him 
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to  be  an  excellent  companion  to 
your  son  ; — Frank,'1  (here  the  Parson 
raised  his  voice,)  "  I  suppose  you 
wanted  to  cull  on  young  Ix'slie,  as 
you  were  studying  the  county  map  so 
attentively  V" 

"  Why,  yes,"  answered  Frank,  ra- 
ther timidly,  "if  my  father  did  not 
object  to  it.  Leslie  has  been  very 
kind  to  me,  though  he  is  in  the  sixth 
form,  and,  indeed,  almost  the  head  of 
the  school." 

"  Ah,"  said  Mrs  Hazeldean,  u  one 
studious  boy  has  a  fellow-feeling  for 
another:  and  though  you  enjoy  your 
holidays,  Frank,  I  am  sure  you  read 
hard  at  school." 

.Mrs  Dale  opened  her  eyes  very 
«ide,  and  stared  in  astonishment. 

MusllA/Ki.DKAN  retorted  that  look 
with  great  animation.  "  Yes,  Carry," 
said  she,  tossing  her  head,  "  though 
you  may  not  tliiuk  Frank  clever,  his 
masters  find  him  so.  He  got  a  prize, 
last  half.  That  beautiful  book,  Frank 
— hold  up  your  head,  my  love — what 
did  you  get  it  for?  " 

FKAXK,  reluctantly.  —  ••  Verses, 
ma'am." 

Mi:s  HA/.KI.OKAX,  with  triumph. — 
'•  Verses  ! — there,  Carry,  verses  ! '' 

FKAXK,  in  a  hurried  tone.—  -u  Yes, 
but  Leslie  wrote  them  for  me." 

Mits  HA/KI.DKAX,  recoiling. — "() 
Frank  !  a  pri/.e  for  what  another  did 
for  you — that  was  mean." 

FI:ANK,  ingenuously. — "  You  can't 
be  more  ashamed,  mother,  than  1  was 
when  they  gave  me  the  pri/.e." 

Mi. s  DAI. i  ,  though  previously  pro- 
voked at  being  snubbed  by  llarrv, 
now  showing  the  triumph  of  generosity 
over  temper. — "  I  beg  your  pardon, 
Frank.  Your  mother  must  be  as 
proud  of  that  shame  as  she  was  of  the 
prize.'1 

Mrs  Hazeldean  puts  her  arm  round 
Frank's  neck,  smiles  beamingly  on 
Mrs  Dale,  and  converses  with  her  son 
in  a  low  tone  about  Randal  Leslie. 
Miss  Jemima  now  approached  Carry, 
ami  said  in  an  "  aside," — "  But  we 
are  forgetting  poor  Mr  Kiccabocoa. 
Mrs  Hazeldean,  though  the  dearest 
creature  in  the  world,  has  such  a 
blunt  way  of  inviting  j>eople — don't 
yon  think  if  you  were  te  pay  a  word 
to  him,  Carry  ?  '' 

MKS  DAI.K  kindly,  as  she  wraps  her 
shawl  round  her. — "  Suppose  you 
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write  the  note  yourself.   Meanwhile,  I 
shall  see  him,  no  doubt." 

I'AKSON,  putting  his  hand  on  the 
Squire's  shoulder. — "  Yon  forgive  my 
impertinence,  my  kind  friend.  W(r 
parsons,  you  know,  arc  apt  to  take 
strange  liberties,  when  we  honour  and 
love  folks,  as  I  do  you." 

"Pish!"  said  the  Squire,  but  his 
hearty  smile  came  to  his  lips  in 
spite  of  himself.  —  "  You  always 
get  your  own  way,  and  I  suppose 
Frank  must  ride  over  and  see  this  pet 
of  my— 

"  Brother's"  quoth  the  Parson,  con- 
cluding the  sentence  in  a  tone  which 
gave  to  the  sweet  word  so  sweet  a 
sound  that  the  Squire  would  not  cor- 
rect the  Parson,  as  he  had  been  about 
to  correct  himself. 

Mr  Dale  moved  on ;  but  as  he  passed 
Captain  lianuba?,  the  benignant 
character  of  his  countenance  changed 
sadly. 

"  The  cruellest  trump,  Captain 
Higginbotham  !  "  said  he  sternly,  and 
stalked  by — majestic. 

The  night  was  so  fine  that  the 
Parson  and  his  wife,  as  they  walked 
home,  made  a  little  di'tuur  through  the. 
shrubbery. 

MKS  DALE.—  "  I  think  I  have  done 
a  pood  piece  of  work  to-night." 

PAKSOX,  rousing  himself  from  a 
reverie. — "  Have  you,  Carry?—  it  will 
be  a  very  pretty  handkerchief." 

Mus  DAI.K.  —  "  Handkerchief!  — 
nonsense,  dear.  Don't  you  think  il 
would  be  a  very  happy  thing  for  both, 
if  Jemima  and  Signor  Jliccabocca 
could  be  brought  together?" 

PAKSOX. — "  Brought  together!" 

Mits  DAI.K. — ••  You  do  snap  one  up 
so,  my  dear—  I  mean  if  I  could  make  a 
match  of  it." 

PAKSOX. — "  I  think  llicoabocca  is 
a  match  already,  not  only  for  Jemima, 
but  yourself  into  the  bargain." 

MKS  DAI.K,  smiling  loftily.— "Well, 
we  shall  see.  Was  not  Jemima's 
fortune  about  £1000?'' 

PARSON  dreamily,  for  he  is  relap- 
sing fast  into  his  interrupted  reverie; 
— "  Ay — ay — I  daresay." 

MILS  DAI.K. — "And  she  must  have- 
saved  !    I  dare  say  it  is  nearly  £6000 
by  this  time  ;— eh  1  Charles  dear,  you- 
reallv  are  so — good  gracious,  what's  • 
that'!" 

As  Mrs  Dale  made  tbi<  exclama- 
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lion,  they  had  just  emerged  from  the 

shrubbery,  into  the  village  green. 
PARSON. — "  What's  what  ?  " 
MRS  DALE  pinching  her  husband's 

arm  very  nippingly. — u  That  thing — 

there — there." 


[Oct. 


PARSON. — "  Only  the  new  stocks, 
Carry ;  I  don't  wonder  they  frighten 
you,  for  you  are  a  very  sensible 
woman.  I  only  wish  they  would 
frighten  the  Squire." 


CHAPTER  XIII. 


Supposed  to  be  a  letter  from  Mrs  Hazel- 
dean  to  • Riccabocca,  Esq.,  The 

Casino;  but  edited,  and  indeed  com- 
posed, by  Miss  Jemima  Hazeldean. 

"  Dear  Sir,  —To  a  feeling  heart  it 
must  always  be  painful  to  give  pain 
to  another,  and  (though  I  am  sure  un- 
consciously) you  have  given  the  great- 
est pain  to  poor  Mr  Hazeldean  and 
myself,  indeed  to  all  our  little  circle, 
in  so  cruelly  refusing  our  attempts  to 
become  better  acquainted  with  a 
gentleman  we  so  highly  ESTEEM.  Do, 
pray,  dear  sir,  make  us  the  amende 
honorable,  and  give  us  the  pleasure  of 
your  company  for  a  few  days  at  the 
Hall !  May  we  expect  you  Saturday 
next  ? — our  dinner  hour  is  six  o'clock. 

"  With  the  best  compliments  of  Mr 
and  Miss  Jemima  Hazeldean, 

"Believe  me,  my  dear  Sir, 
"  yours  truly, 

"  H.  II. 
"  HAZELDEAN  HALL." 

Miss  Jemimahaving carefully  sealed 
this  note,  which  Mrs  Hazeldean  had 
very  willingly  deputed  her  to  write, 
took  it  herself  into  the  stable-yard,  in 
order  to  give  the  groom  proper  in- 
structions to  wait  for  an  answer.  But 
while  she  was  speaking  to  the  man, 
Frank,  equipped  for  riding  with  more 
than  his  usual  dandyism,  came  also 
into  the  yard,  calling  for  his  pony  in 
a  loud  voice,  and  singling  out  the  very 
groom  whom  Miss  Jemima  was  ad- 
dressing— for,  indeed,  he  was  the  smart- 
est of  all  in  the  Squire's  stables — told 
him  to  saddle  the  grey  pad,  and  ac- 
company the  pony. 

"No,  Frank,"  said  Miss  Jemima, 
"  you  can't  have  George  ;  your  father 
wants  him  to  go  on  a  message — you 
can  take  Mat." 

"  Mat,  indeed  ! "  said  Frank,  grum- 
bling with  some  reason ;  for  Mat  was  a 
surly  old  fellow,  who  tied  a  most 
indefensible  neckcloth,  and  always 
contrived  to  have  a  great  patch  in  his 


boots  ;  —  besides,  he  called  Frank 
"  Master,"  and  obstinately  refused  to 
trot  down  hill ; — "  Mat,  indeed ! — let 
Mat  take  the  message,  and  George  go 
with  me." 

But  Miss  Jemima  had  also  her 
reasons  for  rejecting  Mat.  Mat's 
foible  was  not  servility,  and  he  always 
showed  true  English  independence  in 
all  houses  where  he  was  not  invited 
to  take  his  ale  in  the  servants'  hall. 
Mat  might  offend  Signer  Riccabocca, 
and  spoil  all.  An  animated  altercation 
ensued,  in  the  midst  of  which  the 
Squire  and  his  wife  entered  the  yard, 
with  the  intention  of  driving  in  the 
conjugal  gig  to  the  market  town.  The 
matter  was  referred  to  the  natural 
umpire  by  both  the  contending  parties. 

The  Squire  looked  with  great  con- 
tempt on  his  son.  "  And  what  do 
you  want  a  groom  at  all  for?  Are  you 
afraid  of  tumbling  off  the  pony  ?" 

FRANK. — "  No,  sir;  but  I  like  to  go 
as  a  gentleman,  when  I  pay  a  visit  to 
a  gentleman ! " 

SQUIRE,  in  high  wrath. — "  You 
precious  puppy !  I  think  I'm  as  good 
a  gentleman  as  you,  any  day,  and  I 
should  like  to  know  when  you  ever 
saw  me  ride  to  call  on  a  neighbour, 
with  a  fellow  jingling  at  my  heels, 
like  that  upstart  Ned  Spankie,  whose 
father  kept  a  cotton-mill.  First  time 
I  ever  heard  of  a  Hazeldean  thinking 
a  livery- coat  was  necessary  to  prove 
his  gentility ! " 

Mrs  HAZELDEAN  observing  Frank 
colouring,  and  about  to  reply. — 
"  Hush,  Frank,  never  answer  your 
father, — and  you  are  going  to  call  on 
Mr  Leslie  ?  " 

"  Yes,  Ma'am,  and  I  am  very  much 
obliged  to  my  father  for  letting  me," 
said  Frank,  taking  the  Squire's  hand. 

"  Well,  but  Frank,"  continued  Mrs 
Hazeldean,  "  I  think  you  heard 
that  the  Leslies  were  very  poor." 

FRANK. — "  Eh,  mother?  " 

MRS  HAZELDEAN. — "  And  would 
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you  run  the  chance  of  wounding  the 
pride  of  a  gentleman,  us  well  born  as 
yourself,  by  affecting  any  show  of 
being  richer  than  he  is?" 

ScjriiJK  with  great  admiration. — 
"  Harry,  I'd  give  £10  to  have  said 
that ! " 

FRANK,  leaving  the  Squire's  haiid 
to  take  liis  mother's. — u  You're  quite 
right,  mother — nothing  could  bo  more 
snobbish  ! " 

SgruiK. — ll  (live  us  your  fist  too, 
sir;  vnu'l!  be  a  chip  of  the  old  block, 
after  all?" 

Frank  smiled,  and  walked  oft"  to  his 
pony. 

MRS  HAXKM>KAN  to  Miss  Jemima. 
— "  Is  that  the  note  you  were  to  write 
for  me?  " 

Miss  JKMIMA. — "Yes,  I  supposed 
you  did  not  care  about  seeing  it,  so  I 
have  sealed  it,  and  given  it  to 
George." 

MRS  HA7.Kf.OKAX. — "  But  Frank 
will  pass  close  by  the  Casino  on  his 
way  to  the  Leslies'.  It  may  be  more 
civil  it'  he  leaves  the  note  himself." 

Miss  JKMIMA  hesitatingly. — u  Do 
you  think  so?" 

MRS   HAZKI.DKAX.  —  "  Yes,    ccr- 
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tainly.  Frank — Frank — as  yon  pass 
by  the  Casino,  call  on  Mr  Kicca- 
bocca,  give  this  note,  and  say  we 
shall  be  heartily  glad  if  he  will 
come." 

Frank  nods. 

"  Stop  a  bit,"  cried  the  Squire.  ••  If 
Rickeybockey's  at  home,  'tis  ten  to  one 
if  he  don't  ask  you  to  take  a  gla*s  of 
wine  !  If  he  does,  mind,  'tis  worse 
than  asking  you  to  take  a  turn  on  the 
rack.  Faugh  !  you  remember,  Harry  ? 
— I  thought  it  was  all  up  with  me.'' 

"  Yes,"  cried  Mrs  Hazeldeau,  4>  for 
Heaven's  sake,  not  a  drop  !  Wine 
indeed  !  " 

u  Don't  talk  of  it,"  cried  the  Squire, 
making  a  wry  face. 

"I'll  take  care,  sir!"  said  Frank, 
laughing  as  lie  disappeared  within  the 
stable,  followed  by  Miss  Jemima,  who 
now  coaxingly  makes  it  up  with  him, 
and  does  not  leave  oft'  her  admoni- 
tions to  be  extremely  polite  to  the 
poor  foreign  gentleman,  till  Frank 
gets  his  foot  into  the  stirrup ;  and 
the  poii)',  wrho  knows  whom  lie  lias  got 
to  deal  with,  gives  a  preparatory 
plunge  or  two,  and  then  darts  out  of 
the  yard. 


MILITARY    LIKE    IN    NORTH    AFRICA. 


IN  days  of  national  antipathy, 
now  happily  bygone,  it  was  a  vulgar 
English  prejudice  that  Frenchmen 
were  great  only  as  cooks  and  dan- 
cing-masters. In  popular  belief,  the 
fiddle  and  the  frying-pan  were  their 
insignia,  pirouettes  and  fricassees 
their  highest  achievements.  Peace 
and  steam  have  exploded  these  exag- 
gerated notions  in  the  minds  even  of 
the  least  intelligent.  They  would  be 
inexcusable  in  the  days  of  cheap  ex- 
cursions to  Paris  and  electric  tele- 
graphs beneath  the  billows  of  the 
Channel.  Moreover,  Englishmen  have 
learned  to  rival  what  they  once  con- 
temned ;  native  talent  has  been  en- 
couraged ;  Britain  glories  in  cooks 
who  will  lower  their  culinary  Hag  to 
no  foreign  kickshaw-compounder  that 
ever  stirred  a  sauce  or  frothed  a  ttniftit'; 
and  in  professors  of  the  choregraphic 


who  would  scorn  to  be  excelled  by  any 
Claul  that  ever  carried  a  kit.  A  higher 
standard  has  been  fixed  for  the  capa- 
city of  Frenchmen.  Rivalled  in  cookerv 
and  capers,  their  claims  are  admitted 
to  first-rate  excellence  in  two  nobler 
sciences — the  military,  namely,  and 
the  dramatic.  Sometimes  they  unite 
the  two.  Witness  Napoleon,  the 
greatest  warrior  and  most  consummate 
actor  France  can  boast.  Certainly 
Frenchmen  show  nowhere  to  such  ad- 
vantage as  on  the  stage  or  in  the  lield. 
by  the  light  of  the  foot -lamps  or 
through  the  smoke  of  the  bivouac. 
So  strongly,  indeed,  are  they  imbued 
with  the  military  and  dramatic  es- 
sences, that  these  are  continually  per- 
ceptible when  they  are  engaged  in 
pursuits  of  a  most  opposite  character. 
The  conscription  and  national-guard 
system  give  to  the  whole  nation  a 
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martial  tinge,  from  which  the  most 
pacific  callings  are  no  preservative. 
In  France,  men  whose  existence  passes 
in  the  measurement  of  calico  or  the 
parcelling  of  groceries,  often  seem,  in 
tone,  costume,  and  mustache,  to  per- 
tain to  the  camp  rather  than  the 
counter.  And  in  the  gravest  occupa- 
tions, as  in  the  most  commonplace 
passages  of  life,  a  large  majority  of 
Frenchmen  appear  to  us  English  to 
be  continually  acting.  Their  love  of 
effect,  contrast,  and  epigram,  gives  a 
theatrical  air  to  their  most  ordinary 
as  to  their  most  important  proceed- 
ings. Nations,  like  individuals,  view 
each  other  through  their  own  peculiar 
spectacles ;  and  the  French  are  as  much 
struck  and  amused  with  English 
phlegm  and  reserve  as  we  are  with 
their  vehemence,  gesticulations,  and 
dernonstrativeness.  We  are  not,  how- 
ever, here  preluding  to  a  dissertation 
on  national  character,  but  to  a  notice 
of  some  pleasant  military  sketches  by 
a  French  officer.  We  have  the  high- 
est opinion  of  Frenchmen  as  soldiers, 
not  merely  on  account  of  their  bravery, 
which  is  universally  admitted — by 
none  more  freely  than  by  those  who 
have  fought  and  beaten  them — but  by 
reason  of  their  many  other  excellent 
military  qualities — of  their  discipline, 
temperance,  subordination,  and  of 
that  sentiment  of  soldierly  honour 
which  we  believe  to  pervade  the 
French  troops  to  an  extent  never  ex- 
ceeded, and  rarely  equalled,  in  any 
other  European  army.  The  works  of 
our  own  military  historians  abound 
with  traits  of  French  chivalry  and 
heroism,  as  they  also  do  with  acknow- 
ledgments of  their  peculiar  aptitude 
for  war,  of  their  cheerfulness  on  the 
march,  their  patience  under  privations, 
their  skill — and  this  is  no  slight  virtue 
in  soldiers — in  shifting  for  themselves, 
and  making  the  most  of  a  bad  bivouac, 
uncomfortable  quarters,  or  a  scanty 
ration.  All  these  qualities  are  well 
displa3red  in  M.  de  Castellane's 
sketches  of  French  military  life.  The 
date  of  his  campaigns  is  recent,  the 
scene  Africa ;  his  opponents  were 
Arabs  and  Kabyles ;  his  comrades, 
Spahis,  Zouaves,  Chasseurs  d'Orleans, 
and  Chasseurs  d'Afrique.  To  some,  a 
brief  explanation  of  these  terms  may 
be  useful.  Spahis  are  Arab  cavalry 
in  the  French  service,  officered  by 
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Frenchmen,  and  with  an  admixture 
of  European  soldiers  in  the  ranks. 
The  Zouaves  are  a  crack  infantry 
corps,  similarly  composed,  and  attired, 
like  the  Spahis,  in  Oriental  costume. 
The  Chasseurs  of  Orleans  are  light  in- 
fantry, wonderfully  active,  and  wear- 
ing dark  uniforms.  Finally,  the  Chas- 
seurs of  Africa  are  a  very  fine  body  of 
French  cavalry,  raised  expressly  for 
African  service,  dressed  in  light  blue, 
well  mounted,  and  armed  with  carbine 
and  sabre,  some  with  lances.  Like  the 
Zouaves,  this  last-named  corps  is  a 
favourite  with  adventurous  volunteers, 
ambitious  of  distinction  and  the  epau- 
let. In  its  fourth  squadron,  the  au- 
thor of  these  sketches  held  an  officer's 
commission.  He  writes  like  a  gentle- 
man and  a  soldier;  his  style  is  pointed 
and  to  the  purpose,  and  free  from 
egotism  and  affectation.  Fie  himself 
shared  in  some  of  the  warlike  episodes 
he  tells  of;  others  are  derived  from 
the  verbal  or  written  nai'ratives  of  his 
comrades.  They  comprise  a  great 
variety  of  details,  and  fully  initiate  us 
into  the  phases  of  a  soldier's  life  in 
Africa.  Numerous  as  are  the  works, 
French,  English,  and  German,  of 
which  French  conquest  and  colonisa- 
tion in  Africa  have  furnished  the 
theme,  there  was  stiil  abundant  room 
for  this  one,  taking  up,  as  it  does,  that 
branch  of  the  subject  which  writers 
generally  have  had  least  opportunity 
of  appreciating — the  joys  and  sorrows, 
hardships  and  exploits,  perils  and  suf- 
ferings, of  the  French  soldier  in  Alge- 
ria. A  fresh  interest  is  also  imparted 
to  it  by  the  prominent  part  lately  and 
still  taken  in  public  affairs  in  France 
b}7  men  who  have  risen  into  distinc- 
tion through  their  valour  and  military 
talents  during  the  long  struggle  with 
the  Arabs.  Comparatively  inattentive 
as  we  in  England  were  to  the  razzias 
and  skirmishes  of  the  African  cam- 
paigns, the  names  of  Changarnier, 
Cavaignac,  and  Lamoriciere  can  hardly 
be  said  to  have  dwelt  in  our  memories 
until  revolution  and  civil  strife  in  their 
own  country  brought  them  to  the 
front.  It  now  is  interesting  to  revert 
to  those  earlier  days  of  their  career, 
when  they  fought  the  Bedouin  on  the 
arid  plains  and  in  the  perilous  defiles- 
of  North  Africa,  fostering  in  that, 
rough  school  the  sternness  and  tenacity 
of  character  which  they  since  have 
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more  than  onco  had  occasion  usefully 
to  display  amidst  the  turmoil  of  do- 
mestic discord. 

"  At  four  days'  march  from  Mili- 
anah,"  says  M.  dc  Castcllane,  "in 
the  heart  of  the  valley  of  the  ChelilK, 
stand  some  old  Roman  walls,  hearing 
mute  testimony  to  the  power  of  the 
ancient  rulers  of  the  land.  At  the 
foot  of  these  walls,  not  far  from  tracts 
of  stubble  and  dried  herbs,  delicious 
gardens  and  orchards,  orange  and 
pomegranate  trees,  and  limpid  springs, 
invite  a  halt ;  whilst  luxuriant  vines, 
trailing  from  branch  to  branch,  form 
bowers  of  verdure,  and  ortVr  dcliglit- 
ftil  shelter  to  the  fatigued  wayfarer. 
It  was  at  this  spot  that  General 
Clin.ngarnier's  column,  consisting  of 
twelve  hundred  infantry,  three  hun- 
dred regular  cavalry,  and  four  hun- 
dred Arab  horsemen,  was  reposing, 
in  the  month  of  September  1842, 
from  its  numerous  expeditions  under 
a  burning  sun,  protecting  by  its  pre- 
sence the  tribes  that  had  recently 
made  their  submission,  and  giving 
the  aman  to  those  numerous  ones 
which  came  to  implore  it.*  The 
column  had  been  for  some  time  at 
El-Arour,  (the  nameof  these  gardens), 
when  a  letter  reached  the  camp  from 
our  Aga  in  the  south.  Menaced  by 
Abd-el-Kadcr,  Ahmeur-ben-Ferrah 
asked  succour  of  General  Changarnier, 
entreating  him  to  arrive  speedily  if 
he  did  not  wish  soon  to  learn  the 
ruin  and  massacre  of  the  tribes  to 
whom  France  owed  protection.  It 
v/as  of  the  utmost  importance  to  go 
quickly  to  his  assistance.  To  pass 
by  Milianah  was  to  lengthen  the 
journey  four  days ;  through  the 
mountains,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
two  marches  they  would  be  near 
enough  to  support  him.  The  tribes 
seemed  peacefully  disposed.  The 
Arab  chiefs  assured  the  French  that 
not  a  shot  would  be  fired  at  them. 
They  spoko  of  a  very  difficult  defile, 
but  two  hours,  they  said,  would  take 
the  troops  through  it.  Besides,  it 
was  dangerous  only  in  case  of  hos- 
tility from  the  tribes  adjacent  to  the 
river,  whoso  chiefs,  only  the  evening 
before,  had  visited  the  camp  in  friend- 
ship. Finally,  tho  general  had 
under  his  orders  Zouaves,  Chasseurs 
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of  Orleans,  and  Chasseurs  of  Africa, 
commanded  by  Colonel  Cavaignac, 
.Major  Forey,  and  Colonel  Morris. 
With  such  valiant  troops,  and  such 
lieutenants,  no  danger  was  to  be 
dreaded  ;  General  Changarnier's  de- 
cision was  soon  taken  ;  he  woidd  pass 
through  the  mountains." 

On  the  17th  of  the  month  the 
little  band  set  out,  marched  the  18th, 
receiving  the  submission  of  several 
tribes,  and  early  on  the  morning  of 
the  l!Uh  reached  the  Oued-Foddba 
river.  There  a  halt  of  some  duration 
was  ordered,  preparatory  to  entering 
the  defile  through  which  the  river 
flow.-.  The  cavalry  and  a  small 
party  of  infantry  went  out  foraging. 
Presently,  a  well-sustained  fir<»  of 
musketry  was  heard,  and  an  officer, 
sent  to  reconnoitre,  saw  the  foragers 
defending  themselves  bravely  against 
a  host  of  white-draped  Kabyles, 
headed  by  officers  of  the  Arab 
regulars,  dressed  in  red,  who  ran 
from  group  to  group,  exciting  the 
men  to  the  combat.  This  furious 
attack  was  rather  a  contrast  with 
the  peaceable  passage  promised  by 
the  Arab  chiefs.  But  retreat  could 
not  be  thought  of.  It  would  be  a 
signal  for  the  spread  and  consolida- 
tion of  the  revolt,  and  would  occa- 
sion as  much  loss  of  life  as  a  forward 
movement.  The  order  was  given  to 
march,  and  the  head  of  the  column 
plunged  boldly  into  the  frightful  gorge 
of  the  Oued-Foddha. 

"  Meanwhile,  on  the  right  (the 
left  bank  of  the  river,  for  they  were 
marching  southwards,  whilst  the 
Oucd-Foddha  Hows  towards  the 
north,)  Captain  Kibain's  company  of 
Chasseurs  d'Orlcans,  sent  to  cover  the 
foraging,  steadily  retired  upon  the 
column  ;  from  brushwood  to  brush- 
wood, from  tree  to  tree,  each  man 
retreated,  seeking  a  favourable  posi- 
tion, a  good  ambuscade;  and  often 
the  same  obstacle  concealed  a  Kabylc 
on  one  side,  and  a  chasseur  on  the 
other,  each  seeking  an  opportunity  to 
kill  his  opponent.  When  they  reached 
the  last  platform  the  bugle  sounded 
the  gymnastic  step,  and  forthwith 
the  chasseurs,  rolling  and  sliding 
down  the  slopes,  rapidly  rejoined  tin- 
rearguard,  now  about  to  euter  the 


*  To  a«k  the  aman  is  to  implore  mercy  ;  to  give  it  is  to  grant  pardon. 
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pass.  The  real  combat  was  begin- 
ning ;  already  the  Kabyles  shouted 
from  the  summits  on  either  hand, 
'  You  have  entered  your  tomb,  and 
will  never  leave  it : '  but  they  reck- 
oned without  our  soldiers,  without 
the  chief  who  commanded  them. 
Calm,  impassible,  General  Changar- 
nier  rode  with  the  rearguard,  wrapped 
in  his  little  caban  of  white  wool,* 
a  target  for  every  bullet,  giving  his 
orders  with  a  coolness  and  preci- 
sion that  reassured  the  troops  and 
redoubled  their  ardour.  A  descrip- 
tion of  the  ground  is  essential  to  a 
clear  comprehension  of  this  terrible 
struggle.  A  hundred  feet  wide"  of 
sandy  soil,  furrowed  by  the  bed  of 
the  torrent,  was  the  ground  they 
fought  upon ;  right  and  left  were 
steep  slaty  precipices,  fringed  with 
pine-trees ;  from  the  peaks  of  the 
mountains,  which  towered  like  obe- 
lisks, the  balls  poured  down :  such 
was  the  theatre  of  the  combat.  Ima- 
gine this  ravine,  these  rocks,  these 
mountains,  covered  with  a  multitude 
exciting  themselves  by  their  own  yells, 
intoxicating  themselves  with  the  smell 
of  powder,  blind  to  danger,  and  rushing 
upon  a  handful  of  men,  who  opposed 
the  coolness  of  energy,  and  the 
regular  action  of  discipline,  to  their 
disorderly  fury.  But  never  for  a 
moment  did  our  soldiers  cease  to  be 
worthily  commanded.  The  officers 
set  the  example;  the  chief  had  not 
hesitated  an  instant,  but  had  at  once 
made  up  his  mind,  and  imparted  to 
his  troops  his  own  promptitude  and 
decision.  His  plan  was  to  march 
quickly,  so  as  to  pass  the  peaks, 
which  were  separated  by  impene- 
trable ravines,  before  the  mass  of 
Kabyles  could  get  from  one  to  the 
other  :  to  effect  this  he  occupied  one 
of  those  positions  indispensable  to 
the  safety  of  the  column ;  and  the 
rearguard,  when  too  hard  pressed, 
extricated  itself  by  vigorous  charges 
with  the  bayonet. 

"  Fortunately  the  tribes  to  the  east 
did  not  take  part  in  the  attack,  so 
that  the  defence  was  at  first  confined 
to  the  right.  Nevertheless,  the 
column  was  advancing  with  difficulty, 
when  it  reached  one  of  those  pas- 


sages that  must  be  occupied.  Some 
rocky  precipices  impended  over  the 
bed  of  the  river,  in  front  of  a  mara- 
bout or  tomb,  surrounded  by  lentisk 
trees  ;  the  rifle  company  of  the  Chas- 
seurs d'Orleans  were  ordered  to  take 
these  rocks ;  they  sprang  forward, 
full  of  ardour,  but  the  steeps  were 
frightful,  and  a  week's  provisions  are 
a  heavy  load.  Their  lieutenant, 
llicot,  who  had  rushed  forward  with- 
out looking  whether  he  was  followed, 
was  the  first  upon  the  platform.  Two- 
balls  pierced  his  breast.  Lieutenant 
Martin  and  two  men,  hastening  to 
his  assistance,  were  likewise  shot 
down.  The  surviving  officer,  hurrying 
in  their  footsteps,  was  checked  by  a 
terrible  wound.  The  company,  de- 
prived of  their  officers  and  sergeant 
major,  and  exposed,  without  guide  or 
leader,  to  a  storm  of  bullets,  was 
compelled  to  retreat,  rescuing  M. 
Martin,  who  was  still  alive.  The 
other  wounded  were  torn  to  pieces  in 
sight  of  the  column,  amidst  the  fero- 
cious cries  of  the  Kabyles. 

"The  General  immediately  ordered  a 
halt ;  the  Zouaves  and  three  companies 
of  the  Chasseurs  of  Orleans  were  to 
assault  the  position,  whilst  the  cavalry 
drove  back  the  enemy  in  the  bed  of 
the  river.  The  charge  was  sounded, 
with  Colonel  Cavaignac  and  Major 
Forey  at  the  head  of  the  troops ;  the 
General  sprang  forward  and  surmount- 
ed the  steep  flanks  of  the  mountain, 
closely  followed  by  his  eager  soldiers. 
Fury  was  at  its  height,  and  the  strug- 
gle terrible.  M.  Laplanche,  a  staff 
officer  attached  to  the  Zouaves,  was 
killed,  a  major  had  his  horse  killed,  a 
captain  his  epaulet  shot  off;  the 
General  himself  was  indebted  for  his 
life  to  a  bugler,  who  killed  a  Kabyle 
whose  musket-muzzle  was  at  his 
breast.  At  last  we  were  masters  of 
the  position.  In  the  river  the  charge 
of  cavalry  had  also  been  completely 
successful :  numerous  dead  bodies  lay 
there,  including  some  of  women,  who 
threw  themselves  on  our  soldiers, 
mixed  with  the  Kabyles,  fighting  like 
men,  and  cutting  off,  for  bloody  tro- 
phies, the  heads  of  the  slain. 

"  These  two  vigorous  offensive 
movements  procured  us  a  little  res- 


*  In  Africa,  during  the  great  heat,  these  cabans  or  short  cloaks  are  often  worn,  to 
keep  off  the  rays  of  the  sun. 
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pito ;  soon,  however,  the  combat  was 
renewed  with  fresh  ardour.  The 
officers,  foremost  in  danger,  were  also 
the  tirst  hit.  Five  officers  of  Zouaves, 
three  of  the  Chasseurs  d'Oricans,  had 
already  fallen,  and  it  was  but  the 
middle  of  the  dny.  Colonel  Cavaig- 
nac,  with  his  Zouaves,  persisted  in 
revenging  his  officers.  It  was  no  longer 
courage,  but  fury ;  every  man  was 
worth  a  score,  and  seemed  to  multiply 
himself  to  face  all  perils.  As  to  the 
(icner.il,  the  bullets  and  the  danger 
only  increased  his  audacious  coolness; 
his  eyes  beamed,  and  wherever  he 
passed  he  inspired  all  with  new 
energy.  Amidst  the  noise  of  the 
musketry,  which  the  mountain  echoes 
repeated  like  the  howling  of  a  storm, 
the  column  advanced ;  the  cavalry 
marching  in  front,  with  orders  to  halt, 
towards  nightfall,  in  the  first  favour- 
able position. 

"The  troops  had  reached  a  spot 
where  the  two  lofty  banks  of  the 
ravine,  bending  inwards,  again  left 
but  a  narrow  passage.  Both  banks 
were  now  occupied  by  the  Kabyles ; 
ami  whilst  two  companies  were  sent 
to  repel  them  on  the  left,  Captain 
Ribains,  with  a  detachment  of  Chas- 
seurs d'Orleans,  was  ordered  to  occupy 
the  right-hand  position.  It  was  a 
vertical  cascade  of  rocks  and  slaty 
soil,  covered  with  firs  and  brushwood; 
a  rivulet  flowed  across  and  soaked 
the  ground,  upon  its  way  to  the  river. 
The  captain  dislodged  the  Arabs, 
occupied  the  position,  thus  assuring 
the  free  passage  of  the  column  ;  but, 
when  he  would  have  rejoined  the 
main  body,  the  Kabyles  threw  them- 
selves upon  his  little  band.  A  few 
men,  the  foremost  files,  tried  to  des- 
cend in  a  straight  line ;  their  feet 
slipped  upon  the  slope,  rendered 
slippery  by  the  water,  and  nine  of 
them  were  precipitated  from  an  ele- 
vation of  eighty  feet.  They  rolled 
from  rock  to  rock,  from  clitV  to  clil!', 
trying,  but  in  vain,  to  cling  to  the 
bushes,  and  fell  at  last  into  the  bed 
of  the  river.  The  rest  of  the  company 
had  inclined  to  the  right  towards  a  ra- 
vine, letting  themselves  drop  from  tree 
to  tree,  to  rejoin  the  column.  One 
soldier,  Calmette  by  name,  separated 
from  his  comrades  and  surrounded  by 
Kabyles,  was  driven  to  the  brink  of  the 
precipice.  With  his  rifle  he  shot  down 
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one,  two  others  fell  by  his  bayonet : 
then,  finding  that  he  must  fall,  he 
seized  two  Kabyles,  and  sought  to 
avenge  his  fate  by  making  them  shan: 
it.  The  rock  was  perpendicular;  they 
fell  from  its  summit,  and,  by  unheard 
of  good  luck,  the  Kabyle  to  whom 
the  chasseur  most  closely  clung  fell 
under  him,  and  by  his  death  saved 
his  enemy's  life.  As  to  Captain 
Kihains,  he  was  descending  last  of  all, 
and  seemed  to  defy  the  hostile  bullets, 
when  three  Kabyles  rushed  upon 
him,  fired,  and  fractured  his  shoulder. 
Fortunately  his  men  managed  to  carry 
him  off.  All  \vlio  witnessed  still  remem- 
ber his  being  borne  past  the  (ieneral, 
who  congratulated  him  on  his  glorious 
conduct;  his  energetic  countenance  ex- 
pressed the  legitimate  pride  of  duty 
done,  and  blood  nobly  poured  out." 

At  last  night  approached,  and  the 
bivouac  was  established  at  a  place 
where  the  bed  of  the  river  expanded. 
Tents  were  pitched  for  the.  (ieneral 
and  the  wounded;  the  soldiers  re- 
ceived fresh  ammunition  ;  a  battalion 
was  ordered  to  march,  in  profound 
silence,  at  two  in  the  morning,  to 
occupy  the  heights  along  the  river 
bank,  by  which  the  morrow's  march 
would  lead.  The  French,  still  excited 
by  the  contest,  conversed  eagerly 
round  their  bivouac  fires.  Their 
Arab  allies  were  discouraged,  and  sat 
gloomily  beside  their  saddled  horses, 
wrapped  in  their  burnous  and  without 
fire.  There  were  but  three  surgeons 
in  the  camp,  and  their  hands  were 
full.  Most  of  the  wounds  had  been 
received  at  the  musket's  muzzle,  and 
were  very  painful.  Eight  amputations 
took  place  during  the  night.  The 
quarter  of  the  bivouac  where  the  hos- 
pital was  established,  resounded  with 
groans  and  cries  of  anguish.  Exam- 
ples of  heroic  endurance  was  not 
wanting.  u  For  three  quarters  of  an 
hour  the  chief  surgeon  probed  and 
tortured  the  arm  of  Captain  Ribains, 
saving  the  limb  by  his  skill.  During 
this  long  operation,  the  captain,  seated 
on  a  biscuit  box,  amidst  the  dead  and 
dying,  showed  as  much  fortitude  as  he 
had  previously  displayed  courage.  Not 
a  complaint  did  he  utter ;  only,  from 
time  to  time,  he  could  not  help  turning 
to  the  surgeon  and  saying — k  Really, 
doctor,  you  hurt  me.'  Amongst 
the  wounded  of  the  4th  Chasseurs 
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d'Afrique  was  a  soldier  named  Cayeux. 
Feeling  his  death  approach,  he  sent 
for  his  captain.  After  giving  him  a 
last  message  for  his  mother :  '  Give 
my  thanks,  also,'  said  the  soldier,  '  to 
Colonel  Tartas ;  he  is  a  good  man — 
he  has  always  loved  those  he  com- 
manded ;  tell  him  that  one  of  his 
soldiers  thanks  him  with  his  dying 
breath.' "  An  affecting  trait,  honour- 
able alike  to  soldier  and  to  chief. 
There  was  much  to  do  that  night :  it 
was  all  done,  and  well  done.  Litters 
were  required  for  the  wounded  :  trees 
were  cut  down,  and  the  litters  were 
made.  The  dead  were  to  be  buried  : 
an  hour  before  daybreak  they  were 
collected  ;  a  detachment  of  engineers, 
diverting  the  course  of  the  stream,  dug 
ii  hole,  iu  which  the  bodies  were  depo- 
sited, and  over  which  the  water  was 
again  allowed  to  flow.  This  was  to 
protect  the  corpses  from  Kabyle  pro- 
fanation. At  dawn  the  march  was 
resumed,  amidst  the  shouts  of  the 
Kabyles,  summoning  each  other  to 
the  massacre  of  the  French.  Their 
surprise  and  rage  were  excessive  on 
finding  the  positions  along  the  line  of 
march  all  occupied.  Notwithstanding 
the  disadvantage  of  ground,  the  French 
now  had  the  best  of  it,  and  several 
times  during  that  day's  march  they 
turned  upon  their  pursuers  with  ter- 
rible effect,  the  Zouaves  especially 
distinguishing  themselves.  "  After 
one  of  these  rallies,  they  passed,  to 
the  great  joy  of  all,  through  some 
magnificent  vines,  and  quenched  their 
thirst  with  the  ripe  grapes  —  the 
General  himself,  to  whom  the  soldiers 
hastened  to  offer  the  first-fruits  of  the 
vintage,  setting  the  example.  Just 
then  Colonel  Cavaignac  passed  by. 
'  Here,  my  dear  colonel,'  said  General 
Changarnier,  offering  him  a  splendid 
•bunch  of  grapes,  l  you  must  need 
refreshment  after  such  glorious  fa- 
tigues.' And  they  fell  into  chat,  the 
balls  falling  thickly  around  them,  until 
Colonel  Cavaignac  was  called  away 
*o  one  of  his  captains,  shot  down  at  a 
few  paces'  distance,  and  who  wished 
to  recommend  to  him  his  mother  and 
sister,  and  to  give  him  his  cross  of 
officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour." 


A  short  time  brought  the  column 
out  of  the  defile  upon  ground  which, 
although  mountainous,  appeared  by 
contrast  an  open  plain,  and  where  the 
cavalry  could  act  with  advantage. 
The  Kabyles  were  beaten  off;  and 
the  next  day  halt  was  made,  to  rest 
the  men,  look  after  the  wounded,  and 
execute  a  plan  of  reprisals  devised  by 
Changarnier.  His  spies  had  informed 
him  where  the  flocks  and  families  of 
his  late  antagonists  were  assembled. 
A  razzia  was  ordered  in  the  night, 
and  its  result  was  eight  hundred  pri- 
soners and  twelve  thousand  head  of 
cattle.  Thus  encumbered  with  cap- 
tives, spoil,  and  wounded,  the  little 
band,  which  originally  numbered 
barely  two  thousand  men,  now  no- 
tably reduced  by  two  days'  severe 
fighting,  completed  a  march  of  fifty 
leagues,  to  the  utter  astonishment  of 
the  natives,  who  could  not  believe 
that  such  a  handful  of  troops  had 
made  their  way,  amidst  the  storm  of 
Kabyle  bullets,  through  those  terrible 
ravines,  which  the  Arabs  designate 
the  defiles  of  death.  The  affair  of  the 
Otied-Foddha  is  still  celebrated  in  the 
French  army  as  one  of  the  most  heroic 
achievements  of  the  African  war.  All 
who  were  engaged  did  their  duty 
well,  taking  example  from  their  com- 
mander, of  whom  M.  de  Castellane 
speaks  in  the  highest  terms.  Eight 
months  after  this  affair  the  Kabyles 
had  made  their  submission,  and  the 
war  was  at  an  end  in  the  province — 
for  a  time,  at  least.  General  Chan- 
garnier  was  about  to  return  to  France. 
M.  de  Castellane  accompanied  him  to 
the  coast. 

"  I  well  remember  that,  on  our  road 
from  Milianah  to  Algiers,  the  Arab 
chiefs  came  to  greet  him  on  his  pas- 
sage, and  amongst  them  I  met  an  old 
Ca'id  of  the  Hadjouts,  whom  I  had 
known  at  Blidah.  We  spoke  of  the 
numerous  razzias  and  nocturnal  expe- 
ditions that  had  destroyed  his  warlike 
tribe.  '  His  name,  with  us,'  he  said 
to  me,  speaking  of  General  Changar- 
nier, '  signifies  the  subduer  of  pride, 
tJte  conqueror  of  enemies  ;*  and  he  has 
justified  his  name.'  Then  pointing  to 
the  long  line  of  mountains  which 


*  The  Arabs  called  General  Changarnier  the  Changarli,  the  Changarlo.  Chanpar 
is  an  Arab  word,  signifying  to  quell  or  crush.  Ma  changarch  afina ;  do  not  strike 
me  down— do  not  cru&h  me. 
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border  the  Mitidja  from  Clienonan  to 
the  sea,  4  When  the  storm  comes,'  he 
continued,  '  the  lightning  runs  in  an 
instant  along  all  those  mountains, 
penetrating  their  inmost  recesses. 
Thus  did  his  glance  discover  ns.  And 
when  he  had  seen  us,  the  bullet 
reaches  not  its  aim  more  rapidly ! ' 
The  old  Arab  spoke  the  truth.  Ge- 
neral Clmngaruier's  characteristics  are 
a  quick  and  sound  judgment,  and 
dauntless  energy :  ho  knows  how  to 
command.  His  courage  rises  with 
danger;  then,  if  you  approach  him, 
his  vigour  communicates  itself  to  you, 
and  you  cannot  doubt  of  success.  At 
Constantina  he  first  distinguished 
himself,  and  since  then  he  has  never 
for  a  day  been  inferior  to  the  glorious 
reputation  he  there  acquired.  If  ever 
you  find  yourself  at  the  bivouac,  or 
under  the  soldier's  little  tent,  with 
one  of  those  old  African  bands,  get 
them  to  talk  to  you  of  their  numerous 
expeditions  under  his  orders,  and  you 
will  see  what  they  say  of  him.1' 

It  was  in  March  1*13  that  M.  do 
l.'astellune  and  some  other  otlicers  left 
Algiers  for  Blidah,  there  to  join 
General  Changarnier,  and  commence, 
under  his  orders,  a  campaign  in  the 
interior.  Their  mid- day  halt  was  at 
Boutiarik,  an  unwholesome  town,  fre- 
quently ravaged  by  fever,  but  which, 
nevertheless,  enjoys  a  certain  degree 
of  prosperity,  due  to  its  central  posi- 
tion. Here  they  refreshed  themselves, 
according  to  invariable  custom,  at  the 
celebrated  codec-house  of  la  Mere 
(hispard,  a  veteran  sutler,  who,  after 
following  the  drum  ever  since  the 
first  landing  of  the  French  in  18.'JO, 
had  wearied  of  wandering,  and  pitched 
her  tent  at  Boutiarik.  There  she 
greatly  prospered,  and  in  a  few  years 
had  land  of  her  own,  a  splendid  hotel 
and  coftec- house.  "The  place  was 
adorned  with  paintings,  marbles,  and 
mirrors,  and  especially  with  some  very 
line  engravings  from  Horace  Vernet's 
pictures,  which  had  been  placed  there 
by  the  hand  of  the  celebrated  artist. 
Due  day,  dying  of  thirst,  Vernet 
alighted  at  Mother  Gaspard's.  There 
he  was  ofl'ered  drink,  and  land  to  buy. 
He  drank  and  he  bought  some  land, 
but,  when  signing  the  bargain,  he 
perceived  that  the  walls  were  covered 
\rith  wretched  lithographs  after  his 
pictures.  Like  a  good  neighbour,  he 
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promised  to  send  the  engravings,  and 
lie  kept  his  word.  Mother  Gasp.ird, 
proud  of  the  gift,  never  fails  to  relate- 
the  incident,  and  in  my  turn  I  repeat 
the  talc."  Between  BoufFurik  and 
Blidah,  the  traveller  comes  to  a  monu- 
ment erected  in  honour  of  a  sergeant 
and  fifteen  men  who  perished  there  in 
1840.  They  and  five  others  were 
escorting  the  post-bag  from  Bonftaril:, 
when  they  were  set  upon  by  some 
four  hundred  mounted  Arabs.  Form- 
ing a  miniature  .square,  they  made  a 
valiant  defence,  but  live  only  survived 
when  a  squadron  of  Spahis  came  to 
the  rescue. 

At  Blidah,  a  perfect  labyrinth  of 
streets,  squares  and  lanes,  the  travel- 
lers were  greatly  pti/zled  to  find  the 
General's  quarters,  when  an  obliging 
Arab  volunteered  to  guide  them  to  the 
residence  of  the  Cltangnrfa.  It  was 
a  very  humble  habitation  for  the  com- 
mander of  a  great  province.  A  single 
sentry  stood  at  the  door;  a  great  fig 
tree,  the  refuge  of  countless  pigeons, 
shot  up  in  the  middle  of  the  court  ;  a 
small  chamber,  the  only  one  upon  the 
first  Moor,  was  the  General's  sleeping 
room;  upon  the  ground  floor,  a  large 
apartment  answered  the  double  pur- 
pose of  orderly-room  and  of  an  aide- 
de-camp's  bed-chamber.  Two  toler- 
ably furnished  rooms  were  allotted  to 
visitors.  At  Blidah,  as  in  camp, 
General  Changarnier's  hospitality  was 
proverbial,  even  amongst  the  Arabs. 
M.  de  Castellane  and  his  comrades 
found  a  cordial  reception.  But  they 
were  not  long  to  enjoy  themselves 
beneath  the  shadow  of  the  General's 
fig-tree.  The  march  was  ordered  for 
the  next  morning;  Blidah's  quiet 
streets  and  unfrequented  shops  swarm- 
ed with  soldiers,  providing  themselves 
with  coffee  and  tobacco,  and  such 
other  comforts  as  their  pocket-money 
allowed.  The  French  soldier  receives 
twopence  half-penny  every  five  days 
— no  great  fund  for  luxuries.  On  all 
sides,  fatigue-parties  were  hurrying 
to  the  stores;  and  at  night,  until 
tattoo  was  beaten,  every  wine-house 
was  thronged  for  a  parting  carouse. 
At  day  -  break,  with  well  •  packed 
knapsacks  and  a  week's  rations  on 
their  backs,  the  column  set  out  for 
Milianah.  No  apprehensions  of  perils 
or  fatigues  milled  their  joyous  humour. 
They  were  all  old  soldiers,  hardened 
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in  many  campaigns  ;  and  besides,  as 
they  themselves  said,  in  their  barrack- 
room  style,  "  with  Changarnier  there 
is  always  a  smell  of  mutton."  The 
allusion  was  to  the  numerous  flocks 
they  had  captured  under  his  orders. 
The  success  of  his  frequent  razzias 
had  made  the  saying  proverbial 
amongst  the  troops.  "  On  the  13th 
June  1849,  the  sixth  battalion  of 
Chasseurs,  who  had  so  long  served 
under  General  Changarnier  in  Africa, 
having  received  orders  to  charge  the 
insurgents  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  set 
off  laughing  and  repeating  to  each 
other,  to  the  great  astonishment  of 
the  national  guards,  the  old  African 
proverb :  '  This  smells  of  mutton.'  " 

The  town  of  Milianah  had  twice 
been  preserved  to  the  French  by  the 
skill  and  enterprise  of  General  Chan- 
gamier.  In  June  1840,  that  officer 
was  colonel  of  the  2d  Light  Infantry, 
a  regiment  celebrated  in  African 
annals,  and  whose  exploits  have  been 
repeatedly  recorded  on  the  canvass  of 
Horace  Vernet.  The  French  army, 
commanded  by  Marshal  Vale'e,  was 
assembled,  exhausted  by  many 
fatigues,  beneath  the  walls  of  Medeah. 
Milianah,  then  but  recently  occupied 
by  the  French,  was  in  want  of  pro- 
visions. All  the  generals  deemed  its 
relief  impossible ;  the  distance  was 
too  great,  the  men  were  too  weary. 
Colonel  Changarnier  thought  other- 
wise, and  volunteered  the  service.  By 
a  march  of  twenty-four  leagues  in 
thirty  hours,  he  evaded  the  enemy 
and  accomplished  his  task,  returning 
to  Medeah  four  days  afterwards,  to 
receive  the  congratulations  of  the 
whole  army.  The  stores  and  suc- 
cours thus  thrown  into  Milianah 
would  suffice,  it  was  hoped  and  ex- 
pected, until  the  end  of  the  autumn. 
But  the  hot  season  brought  sickness 
in  its  train  ;  vermin  destroyed  part  of 
the  provisions;  the  cattle  died:  fa- 
mine was  imminent. 

"  Pent  up  within  the  ramparts  and 
hard  pressed  by  hunger,  the  soldiers 
ate  whatever  they  could  lay  hands 
upon,  even  boiling  and  devouring 
weeds  and  mallows.  This  unwhole- 
some nourishment,  acting  on  the  brain, 
induced  nostalgia  and  suicide.  Of 
twelve  hundred  men,  seven  hundred 
and  fifty  had  perished ;  four  hundred 
were  in  hospital,  the  others  were  little 


better  than  invalids,  and  had  hardly 
strength  to  carry  their  muskets.  The 
officers  themselves  were  obliged  to 
stand  sentry,  and  the  fatal  day  was 
near  at  hand  when,  for  want  of 
defenders,  the  town  must  be  taken. 
No  letters,  no  news — the  spies  had  all 
been  killed.  At  last  a  despatch  from 
the  governor  escaped  the  Arabs,  and 
intelligence  reached  Algiers  of  the  sad 
condition  of  the  garrison.  Colonel 
Changarnier,  who  had  become  general 
since  his  first  relief  of  Milianah,  had 
increased,  by  further  feats,  his  reputa- 
tion for  skill  and  audacity,  and  to  him 
Marshal  Vale'e  again  had  recourse. 
Only  two  thousand  men  could  be 
spared,  wherewith  to  brave  the  at- 
tacks of  the  whole  forces  of  Abd-  el- 
Kader,  who  then  had  scarcely  passed 
the  zenith  of  his  power.  But  Chan- 
garnier did  not  hesitate.  The  greater, 
the  peril,  the  more  glorious  the  success." 

By  spreading  reports  of  a  march  in 
a  contrary  direction,  the  daring  leader 
gained  a  day  upon  the  enemy,  and 
then  cut  his  way  to  Milianah,  reaching 
it  in  time  to  save  the  remnant  of  the 
unfortunate  garrison.  But  three 
years  had  greatly  changed  the  aspect 
of  affairs;  and  when  M.  de  Castellano 
reached  Milianah  in  1843,  he  found 
five  thousand  effective  soldiers  wait- 
ing the  orders  of  Changarnier.  There 
ensued  a  period  of  idleness  for  the 
men,  but  of  great  activity  for  the 
General  and  staff.  The  plan  of  cam- 
paign was  to  be  sketched  out ;  infor- 
mation was  to  be  obtained  concerning 
the  nature  of  the  country. 

"  Everyday  the  Aga  of  the  Beni- 
Menacers,  Ben-Tifour,  came  to  the 
General's  quarters  with  men  of  his 
tribe,  and  there,  by  dint  of  questioning, 
by  asking  the  same  things  ten  times 
over  and  of  ten  different  individuals, 
the  chief  of  the  province  succeeded  in 
obtaining  exact  notions  of  the  coun- 
try, the  halting  places,  the  water,  the 
bivouacs.  During  this  time  a  constant 
communication  was  kept  up  with. 
Cherchell  by  means  of  spies.  Some 
of  the  letters  sent  cost  five  hundred 
francs  postage,  for  the  carriers  risked 
their  lives.  At  last,  after  mature  re- 
flection, the  General's  plan  was  decided 
upon  and  written  down ;  and  his 
orders  were  given  with  that  clearness 
and  precision  which  leaves  no  doubt 
or  ambiguity.  This  was  one  of  General 
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C'hangarnier's  characteristics.  With 
him  obedience  was  always  easy,  bo- 
cause  the  duty  was  never  doubtful." 

At  Milianah  the  French  officers  had 
a  club,  a  pleasant  pavilion  in  the 
middle  of  a  garden.  A  library  and  a 
cotVee  house  were  attached  to  it.  For 
evening  amusement  there  was  the 
theatre.  Ay,  a  theatre  at  Milianah  ! 
How  could  Frenchmen,  even  in  the 
heart  of  Algeria,  exist  without  a 
vaudeville?  The  soldiers  were  actors. 
The  i-ivantli! res  lent  their  caps  and 
gowns  to  dress  up  the  female  charac- 
ters. "  I  well  remember,"  says  M. 
de  Castellane,  "seeing  Le  Ca/wral  et 
la  Payse  played  at  Milianah.  The 
Dejazet  of  the  company,  a  mettlesome 
A rtemise,  excited  the  laughter  of  the 
whole  audience,  even  that  of  General 
Changaniier,  who  often  attended  the 
performance,  in  his  box  of  painted 
paper.  It  is  impossible  to  say  how 
much  these  amusements,  which  some 
may  deem  futile,  contributed  to  keep 
up  the  spirits  of  the  troops,  and  to 
dispel  those  gloomy  ideas  which  in 
Africa  are  often  the  forerunners  of 
nostalgia  and  death." 

Not  all  these  diversions  and  re- 
sources, however,  could  reconcile  M. 
de  Castellane  to  a  fortnight's  halt  at 
Milianah.  lie  beguiled  his  anxiety 
for  action  by  researches  into  the  his- 
tory of  certain  Arab  tribes.  The 
three  principal  families  of  Milianah 
were  those  of  Omar,  Sidi-Kmbarek, 
and  Ouled-ben-Yousef.  At  that  time, 
Sidi-Kmbarek  was  organising  amongst 
the  Kabyles  a  vigorous  resistance  to 
the  French,  to  whom  Omar  was 
friendly.  The  recent  annals  of  the 
Omars  are  highly  curious,  and  form  a 
chapter  of  the  purest  Oriental  romance. 
In  the  valley  of  the  CheliflT,  "at  Oued- 
Bontan,  the  new  Hakem  of  the  town 
of  Milianah,  Omar  Pacha,  of  the 
illustrious  family  of  the  pacha  of  that 
name,  was  waiting  for  us.  There  wo 
had  a  fresh  proof  of  the  deep  traces 
the  Turks  have  left  in  this  country. 
After  more  than  thirteen  years,  the 
remembrance  of  them  is  still  so  lively 
amongst  the  people,  that  the  son  of 
the  Pacha  Omar  was  surrounded  by 
the  respect  of  all  these  chiefs  as  in 
the  day  of  his  family's  power." 

"  The  most  celebrated  of  the  Omars 
was  one  of  those  Turkish  soldiers, 
each  one  of  whom  may  say,  when  he 
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dons  the  uniform — '  If  it  is  written, 
I  shall  be  a  pacha  ! '  Mehemet  AH, 
putting  into  Metelin  on  his  way  to 
Kgypt,  met  Omar,  whose  brother  had 
for  some  years  past  held  high  oftico 
under  the  Pacha  of  Algiers.  Mehemet 
Ali  and  Omar  formed  a  close  friend- 
ship, and  set  out  together  to  seek 
their  fortune,  but  scarcely  had  they 
reached  Kgypt  when  Omar  received 
a  letter  from  his  brother  Mahomed, 
summoning  him  to  his  side.  The  two 
friends  parted,  with  a  vow  that  tho 
first  who  succeeded  in  life  should 
share  his  prosperity  with  the  other. 
At  Oran,  where  his  brother  had  be- 
come Caliphat  of  the  Bey,  Omar's 
fine  figure,  his  eye,  whose  gaze  none 
could  endure,  his  long  black  mus- 
taches, and  his  brilliant  beauty,  pro- 
cured him  the  surname  of  chaous. 
Soon  afterwards,  the  daughter  of  a 
Turk  of  Milianah,  named  Jemna, 
whom  all  cited  as  a  marvel  of  loveli- 
ness, became  his  wife.  But  Omar's 
prosperity  was  of  short  duration.  His 
brother  Mahomed,  whose  credit  with 
the  Pacha  of  Algiers  gave  umbrage 
to  the  Bey  of  Oran,  was  thrown  into 
prison,  and  the  Bey  ordered  his 
death.  Omar  was  compelled  to  share 
his  brother's  dungeon,  and  when  the 
executioner  entered,  he  would  have 
defended  him ;  but  Mahomed  pre- 
vented it.  '  The  hour  of  my  death  is 
come,'  he  said.  '  It  is  not  given  to 
man  to  resist  the  power  of  the  Most 
High  ;  but  pray  to  him  daily  that  he 
may  choose  thec  as  my  avenger;  and 
bear  in  mind  that  yon  are  the  hus- 
band of  my  wife  and  the  father  of  my 
children.'  Thenceforward,  revenge 
was  Omar's  sole  thought ;  and  when, 
by  the  Pacha's  order,  the  Bey  sent 
him  to  Algiers,  he  used  all  his  efforts 
to  elevate  himself,  in  order  to  hasten 
tho  hour  of  retaliation.  Soon  he 
became  Caul  of  the  Arabs ;  and  his 
wife  Jemna,  who  at  first  had  been 
prevented  leaving  Oran,  managed  to 
join  him,  through  a  thousand  dangers, 
escorted  by  her  father,  Si- Hassan,  and 
by  a  faithful  servant,  Baba-Djelloull. 
"The  troops  of  Tunis  marched 
against  Algiers ;  a  battle  took  place, 
and  the  Turks  were  giving  way,  when 
Omar,  dashing  forward  with  thirty 
horsemen,  made  a  daring  charge, 
rallied  the  army  by  his  example,  and 
decided  the  victory.  On  his  return 
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to  Algiers,  the  troops  clamorously 
demanded  him  as  their  Aga.  Mean- 
while, Mehemet  Ali's  fortune  had  also 
made  progress.  The  massacre  of  the 
Mamelukes  consolidated  his  power,  and 
he  testified  his  recollection  of  his  friend, 
by  sending  him  a  magnificent  tent. 

"The  country  flourished  under  the 
administration  of  the  new  Aga.  Stone 
bridges  were  built  over  the  Isser  and 
the  Cheliff.  In  the  words  of  the 
Arab  chronicle,  victory  everywhere 
accompanied  Omar.  His  name  was 
a  terror  to  his  enemies,  and  he  was 
blessed  by  all  the  people,  when  the 
Bey  of  Oran,  still  detesting  the 
brother  of  Mahomed,  and  dreading 
this  new  power,  persuaded  the  Pacha 
of  Algiers  that  Omar  was  planning  to 
usurp  his  throne.  Fortunately,  an 
intercepted  letter  warned  Omar,  who 
hurried  to  the  barracks,  and  assembled 
the  troops.  '  It  is  you  who  have 
raised  me,'  he  said,  '  and  in  none 
others  do  I  recognise  the  right  to  cast 
me  down.  I  place  myself  in  your 
hands ;  either  kill  me  or  deliver  me 
from  my  enemies.'  The  furious  sol- 
diery ran  to  the  Pacha's  palace, 
stabbed  him,  (1810)  and  would  have 
named  Omar  in  his  stead  ;  but  Omar 
refused,  and  the  khrasnadji,  or  trea- 
surer, was  then  elected.  All-power- 
ful, Omar  saw  the  hour  of  revenge  at 
hand.  The  Bey  of  Oran  having  re- 
volted, he  marched  against  him,  took 
his  enemy  prisoner,  and  had  him 
flayed  alive.  In  the  province  of  Oran 
you  are  still  told  of  Bey  el  messeloug, 
the  flayed  Bey. 

"  In  1816,  fearing  the  Coulouglis,* 
the  Pacha  planned  their  massacre, 
and  confided  his  project  to  Omar, 
who,  far  from  countenancing  it,  had 
the  Pacha  stifled  in  his  bath.  This 
time  he  was  obliged  to  accept  the 
Pachalik.  When  sending  the  cus- 
tomary present  to  the  Porte,  he 
intrusted  Si-Hassan  and  his  son 
Mahomed  with  rich  presents  for 
Mehemet  Ali,  who  was  named  Pacha 
almost  at  the  same  time.  For  the 
space  of  two  years,  Omar  made  head 
against  all  manner  of  misfortunes — 
against  the  plague,  the  locusts,  and 
Lord  Exmouth's  bombardment ;  but 
poor  Jemna  had  lost  her  peace  of 
mind,  for  she  knew  that  all  Deys  die 


a  violent  death.  In  1818,  she  was  in 
the  pains  of  childbed  when  she  heard 
discharges  of  artillery.  Seized  with 
alarm,  she  desired  to  see  Omar,  and, 
contrary  to  etiquette,  she  sent  her 
faithful  attendant,  old  Baba-Djelloull, 
to  seek  him ;  but  the  old  man  soon 
returned,  and  returned  alone.  Jenma 
understood,  and  swooned  away.  At 
the  same  instant,  numerous  blows 
were  struck  on  the  door  of  her  apart- 
ments. It  was  the  chaous  of  the  new 
Dey,  coming  to  take  possession  of 
Omar's  treasures." 

The  treasures  were  enormous  ia 
amount.  M.  Roche,  the  French  con- 
sul-general at  Tangiers,  to  whom  M. 
de  Castellane  declares  himself  in- 
debted for  this  very  interesting  history 
of  the  Omar  family,  derived  his  ac- 
count of  them  from  a  son  of  Jemna', 
apparently  that  one  whose  birth  she 
was  hourly  expecting  when  she  was 
shocked  by  the  intelligence  of  her 
husband's  violent  death.  "  Omar's 
palace  contained  a  hundred  negroes, 
three  hundred  negresses,  ten  Georgi- 
ans, twenty  Abyssinians,  forty  tho- 
roughbred horses,  ten  mares  from  the 
Desert.  The  entire  furniture  of  one 
saloon  was  of  gold  and  silver,  adorned 
with  precious  stones ;  another  room 
was  full  of  chests  of  gold  and  silver 
coin,  silk  brocade,  and  cloth  of  gold. 
Jemna  changed  her  dress  every  week, 
and  attached  to  each  costume  was  a 
complete  set  of  diamonds,  consisting 
of  a  diadem,  an  aigret  and  earrings, 
a  collar  of  fifteen  rows  of  pearls,  two 
clasps,  bracelets,  twelve  rings  for  the 
fingers  and  two  for  the  ankles,  and  a 
tunic  of  cloth-of-gold,  studded  with 
precious  stones."  Omar's  murderer 
and  successor  would  fain  have  wedded 
his  widow,  but  she  spurned  his  offer. 
He  then  seized  her  treasures,  and,  in 
the  moment  of  good-humour  which 
their  great  amount  occasioned  him,  he 
allowed  her  to  retire  with  her  children 
to  Milianah,  where  her  father  had 
property.  After  a  few  months'  sway, 
the  new  Pacha  was  assassinated  in  his 
turn,  and  his  successor,  Hadj-Mo- 
hamed,  went  to  inhabit  the  Casbah 
palace,  in  defiance  of  a  prophetic  in- 
scription announcing  an  invasion  by 
Christians  during  the  reign  of  a  Pacha 
whose  residence  should  be  the  Casbah. 


*  Sons  of  Turks  by  Arab  women. 
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He  died  of  the  plague;  and  Hassan, 
who  succeeded  him,  ami  who  had  been 
an  iin<in  under  Omar,  showed  his  gra- 
titude to  his  former  master  by  magni- 
fK-ent  presents  to  his  widow,  and 
great  kindness  to  his  sons.  Jemna 
had  almost  forgotten  past  sorrows  in 
present  happiness,  when  the  arrival  of 
tlm  French  brought  her  fresh  disasters 
and  sufferings.  Her  sons  allied  them- 
selves with  the  invaders,  thereby  in- 
curring hatred  and  persecution  from 
Abd-el-Kuder.  They  were  stripped 
of  all  they  possessed  :  Omar,  the 
youngest  of  them,  was  loaded  with 
fetters,  and  placed  in  a  dungeon ; 
Jemna  escaped  the  bastinado  only  by 
the  mercy  of  an  executioner,  who 
inflicted  it  upon  a  ncgress  in  her  stead. 
At  last  the  intervention  of  some 
Arab  chiefs  procured  the  liberty  of 
both  mother  and  sou,  and  the  progress 
of  the  Trench  enabled  them  to  take 
up  their  residence  in  safety  at  Milianah, 
where  Omar  was  appointed  ha/inn,  an 
c'ilice  equivalent  to  mayor.  In  is  1:5,  M. 
i!e  Castellane  was  present  at  an  inter- 
view between  Marshal  lUigeaud  and 
Jemna,  whose  countenance,  iu  spite  of 
lapse  of  years  and  many  sorrows,  still 
retained  traces  of  great  beauty. 

The  chief  of  the  Sidi-Embarek,  a 
family  which,  although  of  Arab  race, 
had  enjoyed  great  respect  and  influ- 
ence in  the  country  for  some  centu- 
ries before  Turkish  rule  was  termi- 
nated by  French  usurpation,  had 
actively  stimulated  the  persecution  of 
the  family  of  Omar,  whose  personal 
enemy  he  was.  M.  de  Castellane 
gives  the  following  account  of  the 
founder  of  the  Sidi-Embarek  :— "  In 
1/>80,  a  man  of  the  Hachems  of  the 
west,  named  Si-Embarck,  left  his 
tribe,  with  two  servants,  and  went  to 
Milianah.  There,  oil  account  of  his 
poverty,  he  discharged  his  servants, 
who  settled  upon  the  flanks  of  the 
Chelin",  and  gave  birth  to  the  tribe  of 
Hachems  still  existing  there.  Sidi- 
Embarek  then  went  to  Coleah,  and 
engaged  himself  as  rhumbs  (a  sort  of 
subordinate  farmer)  to  a  certain 
Ismael ;  but,  instead  of  working,  he 
.\lcpt ;  and  meanwhile,  marvellous  to 
relate,  the  yoke  of  oxen  intrusted  to 
him  ploughed  by  themselves,  and,  at 
the  close  of  day,  he  had  done  more 
work  than  anybody  else.  This  pro- 
digy was  reported  to  Ismael,  who, 
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desirous  of  witnessing  it  with  his  own 
eyes,  hid  himself  one  day,  and  saw 
Embarek  sleeping  under  a  tree  whilst 
the  oxen  ploughed.  Thereupon 
Ismael  knelt  before  him,  and  ex- 
claimed— '  You  are  the  elect  of  God ; 
'tis  I  who  am  your  servant,  and  you 
are  my  master;'  and,  taking  him 
home,  he  treated  him  with  profound 
respect.  Embarek's  reputation  for 
holiness  spread  far  and  wide ;  multi- 
tudes thronged  to  solicit  his  prayers 
and  make  him  offerings,  and  he 
speedily  acquired  great  riches."  The 
grandson,  many  times  removed,  of 
this  miraculous  ploughman,  was  a 
Marabout  or  saint  by  right  of  descent ; 
but  he  was  also  a  very  considerable 
lighting  man,  and  a  most  ellicient 
lieutenant  of  Abd-el-Kader.  We 
make  his  acquaintance  under  very 
striking  circumstances,  in  the  course 
of  M.  de  Castellane's  curious  account 
of  the  Spahis  of  Mascara.  The  corps 
of  Spahis  had  its  origin  in  the  neces- 
sities of  African  service.  Excellent 
and  most  etlicient  as  are  the  regiments 
of  light  dragoons  known  as  Chasseurs 
</Vl//Y</«e,  they  were  not  all  that  was 
wanted  in  the  way  of  cavalry.  It  was 
found  expedient  to  make  Arab  fight 
Arab.  Knowledge  of  the  country,  and 
of  the  habits  of  the  foe,  was  as  essen- 
tial as  good  soldiership.  The  pros- 
pect of  gain  brought  abundant  re- 
cruits ;  the  discipline  exacted  was  less 
rigid  than  in  French  regiments ;  the 
sole  uniform  was  a  red  burnous,  strip- 
ped off  in  an  instant,  when  desirable 
to  conceal  the  military  character  of 
the  wearer.  Europeans  not  being 
excluded  from  the  corps,  many  roving 
and  desultory  blades,  tempted  by  the 
adventurous  nature  of  the  service,  and 
to  whom  the  routine  and  strict  disci- 
pline of  a  more  regular  one  would 
have  been  irksome,  have,  at  different 
periods,  served  in  the  ranks  of  the 
Spahis,  and  sometimes  sabred  their 
way  to  a  commission  — "  strange 
adventurers,"  says  M.  de  Castellane, 
u  whose  lives  resembled  some  tale  of 
former  days  cut  out  of  an  old  book." 
And  he  gives  an  account  of  two  such 
persons  whom  he  met  with  in  the 
Mascara  squadron,  with  which  his 
own  was  for  some  time  brigaded, 
One  was  a  French  mareckal-de-logis 
or  serjeaut,  named  Alfred  Siquot,  a 
man  of  good  family  and  eccentric 
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character,  —  a  great  humourist, 
whose  gloomy  air  and  silent  laugh 
had  procured  him  from  his  comrades 
the  surname  of  Jovial.  There  does 
not  appear,  however,  to  have  been 
mystery  in  his  previous  life,  which 
was  open  to  all,  nor  any  particular 
romance  or  adventures  in  its  incidents 
previously  to  his  service  in  Africa. 
The  case  was  very  different  with  his 
comrade,  Mohamed-Ould-Caid-Os- 
inan,  who  had  the  rank  of  native 
officer.  "  The  Arab  name  concealed 
a  Prussian  one,  and  an  agitated  life, 
full  of  duels  and  adventures — of  con- 
demnations to  death,  and  executions 
in  effigy.  Clever  and  well-informed, 
there  was  a  great  charm  in  his  blunt- 
ness  of  manner,  and  his  bravery, 
justly  celebrated,  procured  him  the 
respect  of  all.  He  was  the  very  type 
of  the  officer  of  fortune — of  the  lans- 
quenet of  former  days.  His  double- 
barrelled  gun,  as  much  dreaded  by 
the  Arabs  as  by  the  partridges — his 
dog  Tom — his  sorrel  charger,  a  beast 
of  famous  bottom  —  were  his  sole 
friends  in  the  field.  In  garrison,  a 
fourth  affection  found  a  place  in  his 
heart — a  little  Spanish  girl,  who  never 
opened  her  mouth,  and  was  as  de- 
voted to  him  as  his  dog.  Tom,  the 
C/u'ca,  the  Caid,  made  but  one.  Their 
life,  with  its  joys  and  sorrows,  was  in 
common.  Now  and  then  Siquot  went 
and  smoked  his  pipe  in  the  midst  of 
the  three  friends. 

"  As  to  the  Ca'id's  African  life,  it 
was  well  known,  and  its  accidents  had 
more  than  once  beguiled  the  leisure 
of  the  bivouac.  He  had  been  twice 
seen  at  Algiers,  but  in  very  different 
circumstances.  The  first  time,  in  all 
his  splendour,  he  was  travelling  with 
Prince  Puckler-Muskau,  who  speaks 
of  him  in  his  Letters,  designating  him 
by  his  initials.  The  second  time,  in 
1840,  he  had  assumed  the  knapsack 
of  the  infantry  soldier,  and  was  march- 
ing to  the  defile  of  Mouzaia,  in  the 
ranks  of  the  foreign  legion." 

The  ruined  gentleman,  however, 
could  not  accustom  himself  to  walk- 
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ing,  and  after  a  severe  campaign,  in 
which  three-fourths  of  his  company 
perished,  he  procured  a  substitute  and 
left  the  legion.  Once  more  a  free 
agent,  his  roving  propensities  were 
checked  for  a  while  by  the  fascinations 
of  a  fair  Moor.  "Halfway  up  the 
hill  leading  to  Mustapha,  stood  a 
cheerful  white  house,  embowered  in 
foliage  and  commanding  a  splendid 
view  of  the  Bay  of  Algiers.  The 
Armida  of  that  enchanting  spot  was 
named  A'icha,  and  never  did  Eastern 
poet  dream  of  a  more  charming  crea- 
ture. AVhat  wonder,  then,  if  beneath 
these  shades  six  months  of  peace, 
calm,  and  repose  elapsed.  Each 
morning  the  smiling  beauty  seated 
herself  at  Osman's  feet,  whilst  he 
wrote,  upon  a  little  Arab  table,  in  the 
midst  of  perfumes  and  flowers,  the  life 
of  a  Protestant  missionary  whom  he 
had  met  in  one  of  his  rambles."* 
The  Rinaldo  of  the  foreign  legion 
might,  one  would  think,  have  been 
well  content  to  linger  long  in  such  a 
retreat  and  such  society.  A'icha  was 
fond  and  constant,  and  was  rapidly 
acquiring  German.  But  after  six 
months  of  this  Capuan  existence,  the 
vagabond  again  got  the  upperhand  in 
the  restless  soul  of  the  Ca'id.  Like  the 
celebrated  Lord  Lovel,  he  loved  and 
he  rode  away  ;  the  horse,  in  this  case, 
being  represented  by  a  steamer,  which 
carried  him  off  westwards  one  fine 
morning,  his  gun  on  his  shoulder,  and 
in  his  pocket  a  letter  of  recommenda- 
tion, now  two  years  old,  for  General 
Lamoriciere,  whom  he  had  formerly 
known  in  command  of  a  battalion  of 
Zouaves.  What  became  of  A'icha — 
whether  she  cried  her  eyes  out,  or 
took  arsenic,  or  another  lover — the 
little  dog,  as  Mr  Commissary  Capsi- 
cum would  say,  forgot  to  mention. 

"The  province  of  Oran,  in  1841, 
was  far  from  tranquil ;  a  stout  heart 
and  a  strong  arm  had  then  abundant 
opportunities  of  distinction.  Maho- 
met-Ould-Ca'id-Osman,  inscribed  un- 
der this  Arab  name  on  the  muster-roll 
of  the  Spahis,  and  Siquot,  who  en- 


*  This  missionary,  originally  a  Jew,  had  become  a  Calvinist  at  Bale,  then  had  joined 
the  Church  of  England,  and  had  finally  turned  missionary,  in  consideration  of  a  hand- 
some recompence.  He  drove  a  great  trade  in  Bibles,  which  he  sold  to  the  Tunis 
shopkeepers.  The  leaves  of  the  sacred  volume  served  to  envelope  Mussulman  butter 
and  soap.  The  Ca'id's  book,  published  at  Carlsruhe,  made  a  noise,  was  prohibited,  and., 
thauks  to  the  prohibition,  had  immense  success. — Note  by  M.  de  Castellane. 
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listed  at  the  same  period,  did  not  miss 
such  opportunities.  Soon  afterwards, 
Siquot  was  wounded,  the  Caid  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him,  and  their 
names  appeared  in  the  orders  of  the 
army,  Heroes,  whether  illustrious  or 
unknown,  always  find  enviers  ;  take 
us  au  example  Sergeant  Froidefoud, 
a  grumbling  old  trooper,  who  thought 
proper  to  tell  the  Cai'd  he  was  good 
for  nothing  but  cleaning  his  nails. 
On  their  return  to  Mascara,  they 
fought  at  twelve  paces :  Froidefond 
fired  first,  and  the  Caid  fell,  shot 
through  the  buttock.  The  seconds 
ran  forward  to  pick  him  up.  'Stop!' 
lie  cried,  '  it  is  my  turn  to  lire  ;'  and 
raising  himself  on  his  elbow,  he  shot 
Froidefond  dead.  He  himself  was 
then  carried  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
found  Siquot,  who  was  getting  cured 
of  a  wound.  On  hearing  what  had 
happened,  the  Chica—  who  had  then 
been  about  a  year  mixed  up  in  his 
existence,  without  very  well  knowing 
why,  like  the  dogs  who  attach  them- 
selves to  a  squadron — hastened  to  the 
hospital  to  nurse  him,  and  in  three 
months  he  was  on  his  legs  again." 

The  Caid  had  returned  to  his  duty 
when,  in  18 13,  M.  de  Castellane's  re- 
giment entered  Mascara  with  trum- 
pets sounding,  escorting  Marshal 
Bugeand.  Abd  el  Kader  was  at  no 
great  distance,  and  (ienerals  Lamori- 
ciere  and  Tempoure  had  been  operat- 
ing against  him  until  the  cavalry  of 
the  province  had  great  need  of  repose 
to  recruit  and  remount.  One  night  a 
Spanish  deserter  came  over  from  the 
Emir,  and  gave  Marshal  Bugeand 
important  information,  fully  continu- 
ing the  reports  of  the  spies.  An  hour 
later,  orders  were  given  for  an  expedi- 
tion in  pursuit  of  Abd-el-Kader's  bat- 
talions of  regulars,  of  whom  Sidi- 
Kmbarek  had  just  taken  the  command. 
General  Tenipoure  had  charge  of  the 
column,  which  consisted  of  two  bat- 
talions of  infantry,  four  hundred  and 
fifty  French  dragoons,  fifty  Spahis, 
including  Siquot  and  the  Caid  Osman, 
and  a  few  irregular  horse. 

"  If  the  official  reports  in  the  Moni- 
trur  were  not  there  to  confirm  its 
truth,  the  narrative  of  this  expedition 
would  risk  being  deemed  a  fable. 
Cavalry  and  infantry  marched  three 
days  and  three  nights  :  in  the  morn- 
ing thev  halted  for  one  hour  and  a 
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half — at  night,  from  six  o'clock  till  mid- 
night. From  the  moment  when  the 
trail  of  the  enemy  was  first  struck, 
the  drum  was  not  once  beaten.  They 
followed  the  scent,  like  dogs  pursuing 
their  prey.  Thirty  Spahis,  with  some 
horsemen  belonging  to  the  Arab  office 
at  Mascara,  preceded  the  column  ; 
they  raid  the  earth  during  the  night. 
What  an  exciting  time  that  was  ! 
We  came  to  bivouacs  whose  fires 
were  still  burning ;  the  enemy  had 
left  them  only  that  morning,  and  in 
all  haste  we  resumed  our  march.  At 
last,  after  forty-eight  hours,  our  Arab 
scouts,  hovering  round  the  flanks  of 
the  column,  captured  two  Arabs  of  the 
tribe  of  1  >jafl'ra.  These  refused  at  first 
to  speak  ;  but  a  musket-muzzle,  applied 
to  their  heads,  untied  their  tongues, 
and  we  learned  that  the  regulars  were 
at  Taouira  on  the  previous  evening. 
We  were  on  the  right  road,  therefore, 
and  should  end  by  overtaking  them. 
The  march  was  resumed,  the  Spahis 
still  leading.  Not  a  pipe  was  alight ; 
profound  silence  was  observed,  broken 
only  by  the  noise  of  a  fall,  when  some 
sleepy  foot-soldier  stumbled  over  an 
obstacle.  Day  broke,  and  a  slight 
smoke  was  seen  ;  the  fires  had  just  ex- 
pired, the  regulars  were  gone.  The 
hope  which  had  hitherto  sustained  the 
soldiers'  strength  suddenly  abandoned 
them  ;  nothing  was  heard  but  cries 
and  maledictions.  Every  one  grumbled 
at  the  general.  The  morning  halt 
was  called  in  a  hollow,  and  whilst  the 
soldiers  ate,  the  scouts  reported  that 
the  traces  of  the  enemy  were  quite 
fresh.  For  a  second  General  Tem- 
poure hesitated  ;  then  his  decision 
was  taken,  and  the  order  for  instant 
march  given.  A  great  clamour  arose 
in  the  bivouac.  '  He  wants  to  kill  us 
all!'  cried  the  soldiers,  who  during 
seventy  hours  had  had  but  a  few  mo- 
ments of  repose.  They  obeyed,  how- 
ever, and  the  march  was  resumed. 
In  an  hour's  time,  the  track  turned 
southwards.  In  that  direction  there 
was  no  certainty  of  water.  No  mat- 
ter, advance  we  must.  But  the  traces 
grew  fresher  and  fresher  :  here  a  horse 
had  been  abandoned  ;  a  little  farther, 
a  jackass.  '  We  have  got  the  rascals !' 
said  the  soldiers,  and  their  strength 
revived.  At  last,  towards  eleven 
o'clock,  whilst  the  column  was  pass- 
ing through  a  deep  ravine,  a  thick 
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smoke  was  seen  behind  a  hill.  This 
time  the  enemy  was  assuredly  there. 
Fatigue  vanished  as  by  enchantment. 
In  an  instant  cloaks  were  rolled,  prim- 
ing renewed,  horses  girthed  up  ;  all 
was  ready,  and  the  troops  formed  for 
the  attack.  Three  hundred  infantry 
supported  three  columns  of  cavalry  ; 
the  centre  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Tartas  of  the  4th  Chasseurs.  The  ad- 
vance began  ;  just  then  there  was  the 
report  of  a  musket ;  it  was  a  vedette 
whom  our  scouts  had  been  unable  to 
surprise.  The  Arab  galloped  up  the 
hill,  waving  his  burnous.  At  the  same 
moment,  the  drums  of  the  regulars 
beat  to  arms  ;  there  was  a  stir  in  our 
ranks.  The  cavalry  broke  into  a 
trot ;  the  infantry,  forgetting  forced 
marches,  followed  at  a  run,  and  from 
the  top  of  the  hill  we  saw  the  two 
battalions  of  regulars,  who  had  been 
unable  to  reach  the  opposite  summit, 
halt  halfway  up.  Away  went  the 
cavalry,  sabre  in  hand,  horses  at  a 
gallop,  Colonel  Tartas  at  their  head. 
They  were  met  by  a  volley  of  mus- 
ketry ;  some  fell,  but  the  avalanche 
broke  through  the  obstacle,  and  the 
Arabs  were  cut  down  on  all  sides. 
Their  horsemen  try  to  escape — some 
Hying  to  the  left,  others  straight  for- 
Avard.  They  are  pursued  by  all 
whose  horses  are  not  yet  knocked  up; 
and  the  Caid  Osman  rolls  over  with 
his  charger,  which  is  hit  in  the  head. 
M.  de  Caulaincourt,  admirably 
mounted,  continues  the  race  ;  he  kills 
one  of  the  Emir's  horsemen  ;  but,  se- 
parated by  a  ridge  of  ground  from  his 
soldiers,  whom  he  has  outstripped,  he 
is  surrounded  by  enemies.  Without 
losing  his  presence  of  mind,  he  spurred 
his  horse  and  broke  through  the 
circle,  sabre  in  hand  ;  when,  just  as 
he  was  about  to  rejoin  his  men,  an 
Arab,  issuing  from  a  glade,  shot  him 
with  a  pistol,  close  to  the  eye.  The 
horse  galloped  on,  and  carried  back 
the  wounded  officer  to  his  troop.  The 
blood  streamed,  the  flesh  hung  in 
shreds ;  M.  de  Caulaincourt,  how- 
ever, was  still  conscious.  Lifted 
from  his  horse,  a  soldier  took  him  on 
his  back  and  carried  him  to  the  sur- 
geon, traversing  the  scene  of  the 
combat,  a  true  field  of  the  dead.  In  a 
narrow  space  lay  five  hundred  corpses, 
nearly  all  frightfully  mutilated  by  the 
sabres  of  our  chasseurs. 


"  A  steep  bank  of  rock  had  checked 
the  progress  of  those  horsemen  who 
had  fled  to  the  left.  Several  alighted, 
and,  jerking  their  horses  with  the 
bridle,  surmounted  the  obstacle. 
Only  one  of  them  rode  at  a  walk 
along  the  foot  of  this  rocky  wall.  The 
whiteness  of  his  garments  and  beauty 
of  his  equipments  marked  him  as  a 
chief.  Siquot,  a  corporal  of  chas- 
seurs, and  Captain  Cassaignoles,  rode 
after  him.  The  ground  was  very  bad, 
full  of  impediments.  The  corporal 
was  the  first  to  reach  him  ;  just  as 
his  horse's  nose  touched  the  crupper 
of  the  Arab's  charger,  the  horseman 
turned  round  with  the  utmost  cool- 
ness, took  aim,  and  laid  him  dead  on 
the  spot.  At  the  same  moment 
Siquot  came  up  and  wounded  the 
Arab,  but  received  a  pistol-ball 
through  his  left  arm,  the  same  shot 
killing  the  horse  of  Captain  Cassaig- 
noles, who  was  a  little  lower  down 
the  slope.  The  tall  cavalier  then  rose 
in  his  stirrups,  and  struck  Siquot  on 
the  head  with  his  heavy  pistol-but, 
when  Corporal  Gerard  of  the  Chas- 
seurs, riding  up  on  the  top  of  the  bank, 
shot  him  through  the  breast.  The 
horse  was  caught ;  it  was  a  splendid 
animal,  which  a  wound  iu  the  shoul- 
der had  alone  prevented  from  saving 
its  master's  life.  '  See  if  that  Arab  is 
blind  of  an  eye,'  cried  Captain  Cas- 
saignoles. They  looked  ;  an  eye  was 
wanting.  'It  is  Sidi-Embarek;  let 
his  head  be  cut  oft'.'  And  Gerard, 
with  a  knife,  separated  the  head  from 
the  body,  that  the  Arabs  might  not 
have  a  doubt  of  his  death.  Then  all 
obeyed  the  recall,  which  was  sound- 
ing. The  chase  was  over ;  the  regu- 
lars were  broken  and  destroyed  ;  cruel 
fatigue  had  been  rewarded  by  com- 
plete success.  General  Tempoure  re- 
turned to  Mascara,  and  a  month  later 
each  man  received,  according  to  the 
Arab  expression,  lite  testimony  of  blood, 
the  cross  so  glorious  to  the  soldier. 

"The  chances  of  war  then  sepa- 
rated us  from  the  Caid  :  I  also  learned1 
the  return  of  Siquot  to  France,  where, 
by  an  odd  coincidence,  he  received 
from  his  Paris  friends  the  same  sur- 
name as  from  his  African  comrades. 
As  to  the  German  lansquenet,  he 
marked  every  corner  of  the  province 
of  Oran  by  some  daring  feat,  and, 
always  fortunate,  invariably  escaped 
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Within  three  years  of  scr-     sented  him  with  the  spadeful  of  earth : 

the  Spain's  hard  hand  trembled  as 
he  took  it ;  and  when  the  earth,  falling 
on  the  coffin,  made  that  dull  noise  so 
melancholy  to  hear,  a  big  tear,  but 
half  suppressed,  glistened  in  his  eyes. 
"  Thenceforward  Tom,  whom  the 
C'hica  loved,  was  the  Caid's  only 
friend." 

Some  may  suspect  M.  de  Cask-llano 
of  giving  a  romantic  tint  to  his  African 
experiences.  We  do  not  partake  the 
suspicion.  Even  in  the  nineteenth 
century,  generally  esteemed  prosaic 
and  matter-of-fact,  there  is  far  more 
romance  in  real  life  than  in  boi>ks ; 
and  the  Prussian- Arab  Osman  is  but 
one  of  scores,  perhaps  hundreds,  of 
military  adventurers  who  have  fought 
in  various  services  during  the  last 
twenty  years,  and  the  events  of  whose 
career,  truly  noted,  would  in  many 
cases  be  set  down  by  the  supporters 
of  circulating  libraries  as  overstrained 
and  improbable  fiction.  In  that  chap- 
ter of  M.  de  Castellane's  work  which 
consists  of  the  journal  of  an  oliicer  of 
Zouaves,  we  find  an  account  of  an- 
other singular  wanderer,  who  in  the 
year  lyiU  deserted  from  the  Arabs, 
(having  previously  served  with  the 
French,)  and  came  into  the  town  of 
Medial),  where  the  Zouaves  were  in 
garrison.  He  was  a  very  young  man, 
a  Bavarian,  of  the  name  of  Glockner, 
son  of  a  former  commissary  in  the 
service  of  France,  and  nephew  of  a 
Bavarian  oliicer  of  the  highest  rank. 
'•A  cadet  at  the  military  school  at 
Munich,  he  was  sent,  in  consequence 
of  some  pranks  he  played,  to  serve  in 
a  regiment  of  light  dragoons;  but  his 
ardent  imagination  and  love  of  adven- 
ture led  him  to  fresh  follies;  he  de- 
serted into  France.  Coldly  received, 
as  all  deserters  are,  he  was  enrolled 
in  the  foreign  legion.  He  had  hardly 
reached  Africa  when  he  became  dis- 
gusted with  the  service,  and,  yielding 
to  the  craving  after  novelty  which 
constantly  tormented  him,  he  deserted 
to  the  Arabs.  He  remained  with 
them  three  years.  Kidnapped  at  first 
by  the  Kabyles,  he  was  taken  to  a 
market  in  the  interior,  and  sold  to  a 
chief  of  the  tribe  of  the  Beni-Motissa. 
After  being  his  servant  for  a  year,  he 
managed  to  escape  from  his  master's 
tent,  and,  with  legs  bare,  a  burnou* 
on  his  shoulders,  a  camel  rope  round 
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vice,  he  was  live  times  named  in 
orders,  and  passed  through  the  non- 
commissioned grades  to  the  rank  of 
cornet.  When  I  next  met  with  him 
in  18-1(>,  Tom,  the  horse,  the  Chica, 
formed,  as  before,  his  whole  family. 
Poor  Chica,  who  in  all  her  life  had 
never  had  but  one  ambition,  that  of 
wearing  a  silk  dress!  In  garrison, 
Tom  was  purveyor  ;  he  and  his  master 
started  at  daybreak  and  returned  at 
night,  weary  but  conteut,  and  with  a 
well-filled  game-bag.  The  Chica, 
who  had  passed  the  day  singing,  laid 
the  table,  and  the  three  friends  supped 
together. 

"  Some  months  later,  after  an  ab- 
sence of  three  weeks,  one  of  our 
squadrons  returned  to  Mascara  from 
the  outposts.  We  were  moving  down 
the  street  that  leads  to  the  cavalry 
barracks,  when  we  saw  the  ollicers  of 
the  garrison  assembled  before  the 
('aid's  little  house.  They  advanced  to 
^reetand  shake  hands  with  us,  and  they 
told  us  that  the  Chica,  the  Caid's  com- 
panion, the  friend  of  all, was  dead. 

"  The  poor  littlu  thing  had  suffered 
for  some  time;  the  evening  before, 
however,  she  had  got  up.  There  was 
a  bright  warm  sun,  and  the  air  was 
full  of  perfume.  'Chico,'  said  she  to 
the  Caul,  '  give  me  your  arm,  I  should 
like  to  see  the  sun  once  more.'  She 
took  a  few  steps,  wept  as  she  ga/ed 
on  the  budding  foliage  and  the  beauty 
of  the  day  :  then,  as  she  returned  to 
her  arm-chair,  4  Ah  !  Chico,'  she  ex- 
claimed, 4 1  am  dying  !'  And  in  sit- 
ting down  she  expired,  without  agony 
or  convulsion,  still  smiling  and  look- 
ing at  the  Caid. 

"  At  this  moment  the  Chica's  coffin 
was  borne  out  of  the  house  ;  all  pre- 
sent uncovered  their  heads,  and  we 
joined  the  officers  who  followed  her  to 
her  grave. 

"The  cemetery  of  Mascara,  planted 
with  olive  and  forest  trees,  is  situated 
in  the  midst  of  gardens:  everything 
there  breathes  peace,  calm,  and  re- 
pose. The  Chica's  grave  had  been 
dug  under  a  fig-tree.  The  Spahis  who 
carried  her  stopped,  all  present  formed 
a  circle;  two  soldiers  of  the  Engineers 
took  the  light  bier,  and  lowered  the 
poor  Chica  into  her  final  dwelling- 
place.  The  Caid  was  at  the  foot  of 
the  grave.  One  of  the  soldiers  pre- 
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his  waist,  and  a  pilgrim's  staff  in  his 
hands,  he  marched  at  random  in  a 
southerly  direction.  In  this  manner 
he  reached  the  Desert,  passing  his 
nights  with  the  different  tribes  he 
encountered,  amongst  whom  he  an- 
nounced himself  by  the  Mussulman's 
habitual  salutation,  '  Eh  !  the  master 
of  the  Donar  !  A  guest  of  God  ! ' 
Thereupon  he  was  well  received  ; 
food  and  shelter  were  given  him,  and 
he  departed  the  next  morning  un- 
questioned as  to  his  destination.  It 
concerned  no  one,  and  no  Arab  ever 
asked  the  question.  He  followed  his 
destiny.  Thus  did  Glockner  cross  a 
part  of  the  Sahara,  and  reach  the 
town  of  Tedjini,  Am  Mhadi ;  thence 
he  went  to  Boghar,  Taza,  Tekedempt, 
Mascara,  Medeah,  and  Milianah ;  then, 
enrolled  by  force  amongst  the  regu- 
lars of  El  Berkani,  he  made  the  cam- 
paigns of  1839  and  18-iO  in  their  ranks. 
Decorated  by  Abd-el-Kader  in  con- 
sequence of  a  wound  received  the  31st 
December  1839— a  wound  inflicted, 
as  he  believes,  by  a  captain  of  the  2d 
Light  Infantry — he  again  returned  to 
us,  after  other  adventures,  like  the 
prodigal  child,  lamenting  his  follies, 
weeping  at  thoughts  of  his  family, 
especially  of  his  father,  and  entreating 
as  a  favour  to  be  received  as  a  French 
soldier.  They  talked  of  sending  him 
back  to  the  foreign  legion,  but  he 
begged  to  be  admitted  into  the  Zou- 
aves, and  was  accordingly  enlisted  as 
an  Arab,  under  the  name  of  Joussef. 
He  was  then  but  one-and-twenty 
years  old,  was  fresh  as  a  child,  timid 
as  a  young  girl,  and  marvellously 
simple  in  his  bearing  and  language." 
The  end  of  this  young  fellow's  history, 
as  far  as  M.  de  Castellane  became 
acquainted  with  it,  is  on  a  par  with 
its  commencement.  "  In  the  Zou- 
aves his  conduct  was  admirable.  In 
every  engagement  in  which  he  shared, 
his  name  deserved  mention.  Made  a 
corporal,  then  a  sergeant,  he  was 
sent  to  Tlemcen  on  the  formation  of 
a  third  battalion  of  Zouaves.  Re- 
commended by  Colonel  Cavaignac  to 
General  Bedeau,  he  rendered  great 
services  by  his  intelligence  and  know- 
ledge of  the  Arab  tongue.  His  father, 
to  whom  they  had  written  in  Bavaria, 
had  confirmed  the  truth  of  his  story. 


He  was  happy,  and  treated  with  con- 
sideration, when,  one  fine  morning, 
he  took  himself  off  with  a  political 
prisoner  who  had  just  been  set  at 
liberty,  and  deserted  into  Morocco. 
He  remained  there  a  long  time  ;  then 
he  went  to  Tangiers,  and,  denounced 
by  the  French  consul  as  a  deserter, 
he  was  going  to  be  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  when,  in  consideration  of 
his  former  services,  they  continued 
to  treat  him  as  an  Arab.  His  mania 
for  rambling  is  really  extraordinary  ; 
and  he  declares  that  he  cannot  ap- 
proach a  strange  country  without  being 
seized  with  a  desire  to  explore  it." 

It  is  surprising  that  the  African 
campaigns  have  not  been  more  prolific 
of  military  sketches  and  memoirs 
from  the  pens  of  French  officers.  Al- 
though tolerably  familiar  for  many 
years  past  with  French  literature,  we 
can  remember  but  few  such  works. 
La  Captivite  d'Escoffitr,  noticed,  in 
conjunction  with  an  English  volume 
upon  an  analogous  subject,  in  a  for- 
mer Number,*  is  the  only  French  book 
of  the  kind  we  have  met  with  for  a 
long  time ;  and  that  was  of  inferior 
class,  and  of  less  authentic  appearance, 
than  M.  de  Castellane's  agreeable 
Souvenirs.  We  should  have  thought 
the  war  in  Africa,  the  adventurous 
and  often  severe  marches  of  the 
troops,  the  exploits  of  the  hunting- 
field,  the  humours  of  garrison  life,  and 
the  tales  of  the  bivouac,  would  have 
found  innumerable  chroniclers  amongst 
the  better  educated  portion  of  French 
officers.  The  French  soldier  is  a  good 
study  for  painter  or  humourist ;  whe- 
ther as  the  stolid  recruit  with  the 
ploughman's  slouch  and  the  smell  of 
the  furrow  still  hanging  about  him,  or 
the  smart  and  wide-awake  trooper  of 
four  or  five  years'  service,  or  the 
weather-beaten  old  sergeant,  all  bronze 
and  wrinkles,  with  his  grizzled  mou- 
stache, his  scrap  of  red  ribbon,  his 
tough  yarns  and  his  mixture  of  sim- 
plicity and  shrewdness,  his  lingering 
prejudices  against  English  and  Ger- 
mans, and  his  religious  veneration  of 
Napoleon  the  Great.  We  believe  M. 
de  Castellane  would  be  successful  in 
portraiture  of  French  military  char- 
acter and  eccentricities,  and  we  regret 
he  has  been  so  sparing  of  it.  Here 
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and  there  we  find  a  characteristic  bit 
of  camp-life,  or  a  pleasant  sketch  by 
the  watch-fire. 

"  During  our  marches,  we  were 
never  weary  of  admiring  the  con- 
stancy of  the  infantry- man,  so  heavily 
loaded  that,  in  mockery  of  himself,  he 
has  taken  the  surname  of  the  Solilat- 
c/Kimenii.  It  was  really  wonderful  to 
see  them  make  those  long  marches, 
under  a  burning  sun,  across  frightful 
mountains,  always  gay  and  cheerful, 
and  amusing  themselves  with  the 
merest  trifle.  .  .  .  It  is  on  their 
arrival  at  the  bivouac  that  their  indus- 
try is  displayed  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Pause  bcs-ide  this  little  tent,  and 
watch  the  chief  of  the  squad  ;  they 
bring  him  crabs,  tortoises,  water  ser- 
pents, all  manner  of  creatures  that 
have  no  name,  but  a  flavour,  and 
which  experience  teaches  may  be 
eaten  without  danger.  Or  they  bring 
a  mess-kettle  full  of  bullock's  blood. 
Thrice  boiled  and  suffered  to  grow 
cold,  bullock's  blood  forms  a  sort  of 
black  cheese.  .Spread  upon  biscuit, 
with  a  little  salt,  this  is  tolerable 
food,  and  a  precious  resource  for 
famished  stomachs."  In  presence  of 
such  messes  as  these,  it  is  easy  to 
understand  the  popularity  of  a  general 
who,  like  Changarnier,  classed  a  greasy 
havresack  amongst  a  soldier's  first 
necessaries,  and  rarely  allowed  his 
men  to  lack  mutton,  of  either  Arab  or 
Kabyle  growth.  For  the  loss  of  their 
flocks  and  herds  the  natives  retaliated, 
when  opportunity  offered,  by  the  theft 
of  French  horses.  "  In  the  night  we 
Jiad  an  alarm  ;  we  were  in  a  friendly 
district,  but  our  friends  were  not  the 
less  arrant  thieves.  Two  horses  were 
taken  away.  According  to  their  cus- 
tom, some  bold  fellows,  stark  naked 
and  well  anointed  with  grease,  so  as 
to  slip  through  detaining  fingers, 
glided  between  the  tents,  crawling 
like  snakes.  On  coming  to  two  fine 
horses,  they  cut  the  thongs  that 
shackled  them,  jumped  on  their  hacks, 
and  were  off  at  a  gallop,  clearing  all 
obstacles  and  crouched  upon  the 
animals'  necks  to  avjid  the  bullets  of 
the  advanced  sentries.  A  few  hours 
later,  another  of  these  gentry  was  less 
fortunate.  The  soldier  on  guard  over 
the  piled  muskets,  remarked,  as  he 
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perambulated  his  beat,  a  bush  of 
dwarf  palm.  It  was  upon  his  right 
hand.  A  minute  afterwards  the  bush 
had  changed  its  place,  and  stood  upon 
his  left.  This  struck  the  sentry  as 
looking  like  mischief.  He  took  no 
notice,  but  quietly  cocked  his  musket 
and  continued  his  walk.  The  bush 
continued  to  change  its  place,  gaining 
ground  little  by  little  ;  suddenly  it 
made  a  rapid  advance,  and  a  Kabyle, 
dagger  in  hand,  sprang  upon  the 
soldier  ;  but  the  soldier  received  him 
on  the  point  of  his  bayonet.  The 
thrust  was  mortal,  and  the  living  bush 
rose  no  more."  The  Kabyles  might 
have  taken  lessons  from  the  Thugs  of 
India  and  the  Red  men  of  North 
America.  On  a  large  scale,  as  well  as 
in  petty  details,  stratagem  was  a  pro- 
minent feature  of  the  war  in  Africa. 
Beneath  the  spacious  tent  of  one  of 
the  Arab  allies  of  the  French,  M.  de 
Castellanc  listened  one  evening,  in  an 
atmosphere  fragrant  with  the  vapours 
of  pipes  and  coffee,  to  the  extempore 
stanzas  of  a  native  poet.  When  the 
improvisators  had  come  to  an  end, 
and  had  received  his  tribute  of  praise, 
an  old  sergeant  of  the  Spahis  of 
Orleansville  narrated  the  death  of  the 
Aga  of  Ouarsenis. 

"  It  was  on  the  20th  July  of  this 
year,"  he  said;  uHadj  Hamet  had 
gone,  with  his  notim  *  and  twenty 
Spahis,  to  seek  at  Mazouna  the  be- 
trothed of  his  son.  His  heart  was 
joyful,  and  happiness  reigned  around 
him,  when  the  young  girl  was  de- 
livered to  him.  After  a  night  of 
rejoicing,  the  escort  set  out.  On  ar- 
riving at  Oued-Meroui,  we  saw  at  a 
distance  a  youm  of  Arabs.  Hadj 
Hamet  thought  it  was  the  Aga  of  the 
Sltelias,  advancing  with  his  horsemen 
to  perform  the  ftmtusia  before  the 
bride,  and  at  a  sign  from  him  his  fol- 
lowers formed  in  two  lines,  to  give  the 
strangers  free  passage.  The  troop 
came  up  at  a  gallop,  dashed  in  between 
the  double  row  of  horsemen,  and  then, 
turning  right  and  left,  sent  a  volley 
into  their  faces.  It  was  Hou  Maza  in 
person.  Thus  unexpectedly  attacked, 
the  ti< nun  broke  and  fled  ;  the  Spahis 
alone  stood  by  old  Hadj  Hamet,  who 
defended  his  daughter  until  loss  of 
blood,  which  already  flowed  from 
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several  wounds,  left  him  no  longer 
strqngth.  At  last  he  fell  dead.  Of  the 
twenty  Spahis,  ten  had  fallen ;  all  was 
over ;  the  other  ten  cut  their  way 
through,  and  reached  Orleansville." 

Formidable  as  many  of  the  Arabs 
are — owing  to  their  excellent  horse- 
manship and  skill  in  arms— in  single- 
handed  conflicts,  in  large  bodies  they 
rarely  await  the  charge  even  of  far 
inferior  numbers  of  disciplined  cavalry. 
Near  the  confluence  of  the  Cheliff  and 
the  Mina,  on  an  October  day  in  1845, 
two  squadrons  of  dragoons,  under 
Colonel  Tart  as,  were  in  quest  of  the 
aforesaid  Bou  Maza,  who  had  been 
committing  razzias  upon  tribes  friend- 
ly to  the  French.  Reinforced  by  a 
native  ally,  Sidi-el-Aribi,  with  a  hand- 
ful of  horsemen,  and  notwithstanding 
the  heavy  load  of  four  days'  rations  for 
man  and  horse,  they  pressed  on  at  a 
rapid  pace,  and  on  surmounting  a 
ridge  of  ground,  beheld,  "  numerous  as 
the  sands  on  the  sea-shore,  the  hostile 
Arabs  firmly  waiting  our  attack.  In 
the  centre  floated  an  immense  green 
banner,  and  the  wings,  forming  a 
horse  shoe,  seemed  ready  to  enclose 
us.  "Walk!"  cried  Colonel  Tartas, 
and  we  advanced  at  a  walk,  sabre  in 
scabbard.  In  his  loud  parade-voice, 
the  colonel  then  gave  his  orders,  and 
the  squadrons  formed  front,  each 
keeping  a  division  in  reserve  Be- 
tween the  two  squadrons  marched  the 
colonel  and  his  standard  ;  at  his  side 
was  Sidi-el-Aribi ;  behind  him  a  little 
escort ;  on  our  flanks,  the  handful  of 
Arab  horse.  "  Where  is  the  rallying 
place?"  asked  the  adjutant.  "Be- 
hind the  enemy,  round  my  standard," 
replied  the  colonel ;  and  then,  con- 
nected as  by  a  chain,  the  squadrons 
broke  into  a  trot,  with  sabres  still 
sheathed.  At  musket-shot  distance, 
"Draw  swords  !"  shouted  the  colonel; 
and  the  two  hundred  and  fifty  sabres 
••were  drawn  as  by  one  hand.  A 
hundred  paces  further  we  changed  to 
a  gallop,  still  in  line  like  a  wall. 
Suddenly,  on  beholding  this  hurricane 
of  iron,  so  calm  and  so  strong,  advan- 
cing towards  them,  our  innumerable 
foe  hesitated ;  a  dull  noise,  like  the 
sound  of  the  waves  in  a  storm,  arose 
in  the  midst  of  the  multitude.  They 


crowded  together,  wavered  to  and  fro, 
and  suddenly  disappeared  like  dust 
before  the  gale.  In  a  quarter  of  an 
hour  we  drew  bridle.  A  hundred  of 
the  enemy  were  on  the  ground  ;  and 
our  Arab  allies,  pursuing  the  fugitives, 
secured  much  spoil.  As  for  us,  with- 
out hospital  train,  without  troops  to 
support  us,  at  three  leagues  and  a 
half  from  all  assistance,  the  least 
hesitation  would  have  been  perdition. 
Coolness  and  audacity  had  saved  us  ; 
and  there,  where  our  only  hope  was  a 
glorious  death,  we  obtained  a  triumph. 

"  Pressing  round  Colonel  Tartas, 
near  his  standard,  which  two  balls 
had  rent,  all  these  men  of  great 
tent,*  &\\  these  bronze-complexioned 
Arab  chiefs,  their  eyes  lighted  up  by 
the  excitement  of  the  fight,  thanked 
him  as  their  saviour.  At  their  head, 
Sidi-el-Aribi,  with  that  majestic 
dignity  which  never  deserted  him, 
lavished  expressions  of  gratitude 
upon  the  colonel;  whilst  around  them, 
like  a  frame  to  the  picture,  the  foam- 
ing horses,  the  dragoons  leaning  on 
their  saddles,  the  arms  and  floating 
garments  of  the  Arabs,  the  heads 
which  some  of  them  had  fastened  to 
their  saddle-bows,  and  a  nameless 
something  in  the  air  which  told  of 
victory,  combined  to  give  to  the  scene 
somewhat  of  the  noble  and  savage 
grandeur  of  primitive  times." 

We  will  not  contrast  with  the  pic- 
ture thus  vividly  painted  by  M.  de 
Castellane,  the  less  romantic  episodes 
of  grubbing  for  silos,  (buried  stores  of 
corn,)  driving  cattle,  or  smoking  un- 
fortunate Arab  families  out  of  their 
caves  of  refuge.  Of  all  these  matters 
the  chasseur  speaks,  if  not  altogether 
admiringly,  yet  as  necessities  of  that 
war,  and  stands  forth  with  plausible 
sophisms  in  defence  of  the  barbarities 
of  the  razzia  system.  We  did  not 
take  up  his  sketches  with  disputatious 
intentions,  and  are  quite  content  with 
the  interest  and  amusement  we  have 
extracted  from  them,  without  attempt- 
ing to  drive  their  author  from  positions 
which,  we  suspect,  he  would  find  it 
as  difficult  to  defend  as  the  Ardbs  did 
to  maintain  those  assailed  by  the 
gallant  charges  of  the  African  Chas- 
seurs. 
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A  "  SHORT   YARN.'' 

A  WIND-l'l". 


"  No,  Westwood,"  said  I,  "  it  can't 
be  the  right  one — nor  any  of  these, 
indeed !"  And  on  looking  at  the 
chart,  which  was  one  not  meant  for 
anything  but  navigation  in  open 
water,  witli  the  channels  laid  down 
clearly  enough,  but  evidently  rather 
oft'- hand  as  to  the  islands,  Jones  him- 
self seemed  to  get  uncertain  about  the 
matter;  partly  owing  to  the  short 
glimpse  he'd  had  of  the  other  chart, 
and  partly  to  its  being,  as  he  thought, 
an  old  one  made  for  a  purpose,  by  a 
hand  that  knew  the  islands  well. 
After  two  or  three  days'  sail,  we  were 
getting  into  the  thick  of  the  Maldives, 
where  the  reefs  and  sand-banks 
stretching  out  on  every  side,  and  be- 
ginning to  lap  in  upon  each  other, 
made  it  more  and  more  dangerous 
work  ;  but  at  any  rate  the  islands 
we  saw  were  either  very  small,  or 
else  low  and  muddy-like,  with  a  few 
scrubby- looking  cocoas  upon  them, 
like  bulrushes  growing  out  of  a  marsh. 
No  runaway  sailors  would  ever  think 
of  taking  up  their  quarters  hereabouts, 
even  if  we  hadn't  caught  sight  of  a 
smoke  now  and  then,  and  once  of 
some  native  craft  with  a  couple  of 
brown  mat-sails  and  an  out-rigger, 
that  showed  the  clusters  hereaway  to 
have  people  about  them.  Besides 
there  was  no  pretext  any  Indiaman 
could  have  for  steering  near  enough  to 
such  a  jungle  of  mud  and  water,  to 
give  a  boat  the  chance  of  making  to- 
wards it  with  any  certainty.  I  saw 
at  once  that  the  spot  in  question 
must  lie  tolerably  for  the  course  of 
a  ship  to  western  India,  otherwise 
they  wouldn't  have  appeared  so  sure 
of  their  mark  as  Jones  said  they  did. 
All  this,  at  the  same  time,  kept  mo 
the  more  bent  on  searching  the  mat- 
ter out  ere  I  did  aught  else,  seeing 
that  in  fact  the  Imliaman's  attempt 
to  get  rid  of  the  schooner  was  the 
very  thing  likely  to  bring  her  on  this 
track  ;  fancying,  as  she  would,  that  we 


were  either  in  cha.se  of  her  toward 
Bombay,  or  off  on  our  own  course 
again.  Now,  on  the  one  hand,  no- 
thing could  tit  butter  for  the  said  run- 
away scheme  of  Harry  Foster's  ;  and 
on  the  other  hand,  nothing  would  have 
pleased  me  more,  and  greatly  eased 
my  mind  too,  than  to  catch  him  and 
his  chums  on  their  spree  ashore.  The 
worst  of  it  was,  that  I  began  to  have 
my  doubts  of  Jones  again.  He  was  the 
only  man  that  could  put  us  on  the 
right  scent ;  yet  he  seemed  either  to 
have  lost  it,  or  to  have  something 
creeping  on  his  mind  that  made  him 
unwilling  to  carry  it  out.  ''  Mr 
Jones,"  said  I,  as  the  schooner  was 
hove  to,  and  he  stood  musing  gloomily 
by  the  binnacle,  with  a  glance  now 
and  then  in  at  the  compass,  and  out 
at  the  chart  again,  '•  if  you're  at  a  loss 
now,  sir,  just  say — and  I  shall  try  my 
own  hand  for  want  of  better  !"  "  No, 
Lieutenant  Collins !"  answered  he 
suddenly,  in  a  husky  voice — "  no,  sir, 
that's  not  it,  but — (iod  help  me !  no, 
there's  no  use  standing  against  fate, 
I  sec.  Whatever  it  costs  me,  Mr  Col- 
lins," he  went  on,  firmly,  "I'm  with 
you  to  the  end  of  it ;  but — there  is 
something  horrible  about  all  this  !" 
"How  !  what  do  you  mean  V  said  I, 
startled  by  the  difference  in  his  man- 
ner, and  the  quiver  of  his  lip.  "  Oh,'1 
said  he-,  u  as  for  the  present  matter, 
there  may  be  nothing  more  in  it  than 
what  I  heard  on  the  ship's  boom 
yonder.  The  truth  is,  I  didn't  know 
at  first  but  this  cluster  here  might 
have  been  the  one — though  I  sec  now 
there  is  only  one.  island  in  the  whole 
chain  that  can  answer  the  description, 
and  that  is  not  here."  With  that  he 
pointed  to  another  piece  of  the  chart, 
showing  no  more  than  a  few  spots 
upon  the  paper,  not  to  speak  of  shades 
in  it  standing  for  reefs  and  shoals, 
towards  the  "  Head"  of  the  Maldives; 
one  spot  lying  away  from  the  rest, 
with  the  single  name  of  Miuicoy  for 
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them  all.  I  asked  him  hastily  enough 
what  it  was  called,  and  all  about  it, 
for  the  whole  affair  made  me  more 
and  more  uneasy ;  but  on  this  point 
Jones  seemed  inclined  to  keep  close, 
plainly  not  liking  the  topic,  except 
that  I  found  it  went  by  several  names, 
one  of  which  I  had  heard  before,  my- 
self— White-water  Island.  About  the 
tinie  I  was  a  boy  in  a  merchantman's 
forecastle,  'twas  a  sort  of  floating 
yarn  amongst  some  seamen,  this 
White- water  Island,  I  remembered  ; 
but  I  never  met  with  a  man  that 
had  seen  it,  every  one  having  had  it 
from  a  shipmate  last  voyage,  though 
a  terrible  place  it  had  been,  by  all 
accounts,  without  one's  knowing  ex- 
actly where  it  Avas.  One  craft  of 
some  kind  had  gone  to  find  out  a 
treasure  that  was  buried  in  it,  and 
she  never  was  heard  of  more  ;  a  man 
took  a  fancy  to  live  ashore  in  it,  like 
Robinson  Crusoe,  and  he  went  mad  ; 
while  the  reason  there  were  no  "  na- 
tives" was  owing  to  the  dreadful 
nature  of  it,  though  at  the  same  time 
it  was  as  beautiful  as  a  garden.  The 
right  name,  however,  according  to 
Jones,  was  Incoo.  "  There's  no  good 
in  blinding  one's  self  to  it,  Mr  Col- 
lins," he  went  on — "  that's  the  island 
the  men  meant ;  only  their  chart  set 
me  wrong  owing  to  the  greater  size  of 
it — you  had  better  beat  out  of  this  at 
once,  and  keep  up  for  the  eight- 
degrees  channel  there." 

We  Avere  in  open  sea  again,  out  of 
sight  of  land  from  the  mast-head, 
steering  for  somewhere  about  north- 
north-east,  with  a  very  light  breeze 
from  nearly  the  monsoon  quarter,  and 
sometimes  a  flying  squall,  sometimes 
no  more  than  a  black  pour  of  rain, 
that  left  it  hotter  than  before.  The 
clear  deep  blue  of  the  Indian  ocean 
got  to  a  sickly  heavy  sort  of  dead 
colour  towards  noon,  like  the  bottoms 
of  old  bottles,  and  still  we  were 
standing  on  without  signs  of  land, 
when,  almost  all  at  once,  I  noticed 
the  water  in  the  shadow  of  the 
schooner  had  a  brown  coffee- like  tint 
I  had  never  exactly  seen  hitherto ; 
indeed,  by  the  afternoon,  it  was  the 
same  hue  to  the  very  horizon,  with  a 
clean  seaboard  on  all  sides.  I  had 
the  deep-sea  lead-line  hove  at  length, 
and  found  no  soundings  with  a  hun- 
dred and  fifty  fathoms;  there  was 


neither  land  nor  river,  I  knew,  for 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  miles  to 
the  coast  of  Arabia  ;  as  for  current, 
no  trial  I  could  think  of  showed  any ; 
and  there  were  now  and  then  patches 
of  small  glittering  sea-jellies  and  sea- 
lice  to  be  seen  amongst  a  stalk  or  two 
of  weed  on  the  soft  heave  of  the 
water,  going  the  way  of  the  breeze. 
A  dozen  or  so  of  Portuguese  men-of- 
war,  as  they  call  them,  held  across 
our  bows  one  time  ;  little  pink 
blubbers,  with  their  long  shining  roots 
seen  hanging  down  in  the  clear  of  the 
surface,  and  their  little  blue  gauze 
sails  with  the  light  through  them, 
ribbed  like  leaves  of  trees,  as  they 
kept  before  the  wind.  Westwood 
and  I  both  fancied  we  could  feel  a 
queer  sulphury  smell  as  we  leant  over 
the  side,  when  a  surge  came  along 
the  bends.  Not  a  single  fish  was  to  be 
seen  about  us,  either,  except  the  long 
big  black- fish  that  rose  one  after  the 
other  at  a  distance,  as  the  wind  got 
lighter.  One  while  you  heard  them 
groaning  and  gasping  in  the  half- 
calm,  as  if  it  were  the  breathing  of 
the  sea  far  and  wide  every  time  it 
swelled ;  another,  one  saw  them  in  a 
cluster  of  black  points  against  the 
bright  sky-line,  like  so  many  different- 
shaped  rocks  with  the  foam  round 
them,  or  a  lot  of  long-boats  floating 
bottom  up,  with  their  back-horns  for 
humps  on  the  keel.  As  for  Jones, 
he  looked  graver  and  graver,  till  all 
of  a  sudden  we  saw  him  go  below ; 
but  after  a  little  he  came  up  with  an 
almanac  in  his  hand,  and  his  finger 
fixed  where  the  time  of  the  next  new 
moon  was  given,  as  I  found  when  I 
took  it  from  him,  for  he  seemed  not 
inclined  to  speak.  "  Why,  what  has 
that  to  do  with  the  thing?"  I  said; 
"  we  are  heading  fair  for  the  Minicoy 
cluster,  I  think."  "Yes,  sir,"  said 
he ;  "  if  one  needed  anything  to  prove 
that,  he  has  only  to  look  at  the  sea — 
at  this  season,  I  knew  how  it  would 
turn  out."  "Well,  that's  what  I 
can't  understand,  Mr  Jones,"  said  I ; 
"  the  water  seems  as  deep  as  St  Paul's 
Cathedral  thrice  over!"  "Do  you 
not  know  then,  sir,  why  that  island 
is  called — what  it  is?"  was  the  an- 
swer,— "  but  wait — wait — till  nightl" 
and  with  that  Jones  turned  round  to 
the  bulwarks,  leaning  his  arms  on  the 
rail.  In  the  mean  time,  Jacobs  and 
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some  of  the  men  had  drawn  a  bucket 
of  water,  which  we  noticed  thorn 
tasting.  A  pannikin  full  of  it  was 
handed  along  to  the  quarter-deck, 
and  the  taste  struck  you  at  once, 
owing  to  the  want  of  the  well-known 
briny  twang  of  real  lilue- water,  and 
instead  of  that  a  smack  a.s  it  were  of 
iron,  though  it  was  as  clear  as  crystal. 
Even'  one  had  a  trial  of  it  but  Jones 
himself:  indeed,  lie  never  once  looked 
round,  till  it  had  occurred  to  me  to 
pour  the  tin  of  water  into  a  glass  and 
hold  it  with  my  hand  over  it  inside 
the  shade  of  the  binnacle,  when  I 
thought  I  made  out  little  specks  and 
sparks  shooting  and  twisting  about  in 
it,  as  if  the  water  had  a  motion  of 
itself;  then  it  seemed  to  sink  to  the 
bottom,  and  all  was  quiet.  Just  then 
I  looked  up  and  caught  Jones's  scared 
restless  sort  of  glance,  a.s  if  he  were 
uneasy.  There  was  a  strange  life  in 
that  man's  brain,  I  felt,  that  none 
could  see  into  ;  but  owing  as  it  plainly 
was  to  something  far  away  from  the 
present  matter,  I  knew  it  was  best  to 
let  him  alone.  In  fact,  his  doing  as  he 
did  showed  well  enough  he  meant 
fair  by  ourselves.  Nothing  on  earth 
ever  gave  me  more  the  notion  of  a 
wreck  in  a  man,  than  the  kind  of  gaze 
out  of  Jones's  two  eyes,  when  he'd 
turn  to  the  light  and  look  at  yon, 
half  keen,  half  shrinking,  like  a  man 
that  both  felt  himself  above  you,  and 
yet,  somehow  or  other,  you'd  got  him 
under  you.  I'm  blessed  if  I  didn't 
trust  him  more  because  he  had  been 
too  desperate  a  character  in  his  deeds 
beforehand  to  turn  his  mind  to  little 
ones  now,  than  for  anything  good 
in  him  ;  being  one  of  those  fellows 
that  work  their  way  from  one  port  to 
another  in  ships'  forecastles,  and  get 
drunk  ashore,  though,  all  the  time, 
you'd  say  there  wasn't  one  aboard 
with  them,  from  the  s-kipper  to  the 
chaplain,  knew  as  much  or  had  tlown 
as  high  some  time.  Some  day  at  sea 
the  hands  are  piped  round  the  grating, 
hats  off,  and  the  prayer-book  rigged, 
—  down  goes  "Jack  Jones  "with  a 
plash  and  a  bubble  to  his  namesake, 
old  "  Davy,"  and  yon  hear  no  more 
of  him ! 

Well,  just  after  sundown,  as  the 
dusk  came  on,  Westwood  and  I  left 
the  deck  to  go  down  to  pupper  with 
the  Planter,  the  midshipman  being  in 
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charge.  There  was  nothing  in  ."i^hf, 
sail  or  laud;  indeed,  the  queer  dnrk- 
brown  tint  of  the  horizon  showed 
strongly  against  the  sky,  as  if  it  had 
been  the  mahogany  of  the  capstan- 
head  inside  its  brass  rim  ;  the  night 
was  cloudy,  with  a  light  breeze,  and 
though  the  stars  came  out,  I  expected 
it  to  get  pretty  dark.  As  I  wont 
down  the  companion,  I  heard  nothing 
but  the  light  wash  of  the  water  from 
her  bows,  and  the  look-out  stepping 
slowly  about  betwixt  her  knight- 
heads  on  the  forecastle;  while  it  struck 
me  the  smooth  face  of  the  sea  seemed 
to  show  wonderfully  distinct  into  the 
dusk,  the  completer  it  got,  as  if  a  sort 
of  light  rose  up  from  off  it.  Down 
below  we  felt  her  stealing  pleasantly 
through  all,  and  Tom  and  I  sat  for 
I  didn't  know  how  long,  trying 
to  settle  our  differences  on  the 
main  point — about  the  Seringapatam, 
of  course,  and  which  way  she  was 
likely  to  be  gone.  Tom  plumed  him- 
self mightily  on  his  common-sense 
view  of  a  thing,  and  having  by  this 
time  got  back  a  good  deal  of  his 
cheerfulness,  he  and  Mr  Rollock 
almost  laughed  me  over  to  his  line  of 
thinking. 

\\V  agreed  that  the  ship  must  be  at 
present  edging  up  on  one  side  or  other 
of  the  Maldives,  but  both  of  them 
thought  the  less  we  had  to  say  to  her 
the  better.  u  I  say,  though,'1  ex- 
claimed the  Planter,  whose  face  was 
turned  the  opposite  way  to  ours, 
"  I'd  aio  idea  it  was  moonlight  ! '' 
"Moonlight! — there's  no  moon  till 
morning,''  I  said.  u  Look  into  tho 
stern-cabin  there,  then!"  paid  Hoi- 
lock  ;  and  I  turned  round,  seeing 
into  the  door  of  the  after-cabin, 
where,  to  my  no  small  surprise,  there 
was  a  bright  white  glare  through  tho 
little  square  stern-light,  gleaming  011^ 
the  rim  of  the  sill,  and  seemingly  oft* 
both  the  air  and  the  water  beyond. 
Quite  confounded,  as  well  as  wonder- 
ing what  Snelling  could  be  about,  I 
hurried  up  the  companion,  the  Planter 
and  Westwood  hard  at  my  heels. 

For  so  long  as  1  had  kept  at  pea, 
and  a  good  many  ditferent  latitudes  I 
had  been  into — yet  I  must  say  I  never 
in  my  life  before  saw  such  a  strange 
sight  as  broke  on  us  the  instant  wo 
put  our  heads  out  of  the  booby-hatch, 
fresh  from  the  lamp-light  in  the  cabin. 
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Indeed,  I  can't  but  own  to  my  first 
feeling  being  fright ;  for  what  it  was  I 
couldn't  understand,  unless  we  were 
got  into  a  quarter  of  the  world  where 
things  weren't  natural.  There  were 
a  few  stray  clouds  in  the  sky,  scatter- 
ed away  ahead,  and  clearing  eastward 
to  settle  along  before  the  breeze  ;  all 
aloft  of  us,  high  over  the  sharp  dark 
edge  of  the  sails  and  gaffs,  the  air 
seemed  to  open  away  out  pale  and 
glimmeringlike  a  reflection  in  the  ice  ; 
all  round  you  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
stars  weakening  and  weakening  to- 
ward the  horizon.  But  the  water  itself 
— that  was  the  sight  that  bewildered 
one !  On  every  side  the  whole  sea 
lay  spread  out  smooth,  and  as  white 
as  snow  —  you  couldn't  fancy  how 
wide  it  might  stretch  away  astern  or 
on  our  lee-beam,  for  not  a  mark  of 
horizon  was  to  be  seen,  save  on  the 
northwest,  where  you  made  it  out, 
owing  to  the  sky  there  being  actually 
darker  than  the  sea — but  all  the  time 
the  wide  face  of  it  was  of  a  dead 
ghastly  paleness,  washing  with  a  swell 
like  milk  to  our  black  counter  as  we 
forged  ahead.  It  wasn't  that  it  shone 
in  the  least  like  blue  water  at  night 
in  the  ordinary  tropics — by  Jove  ! 
that  would  have  been  a  comfort — but 
you'd  have  thought  there  was  a  wind- 
ing-sheet laid  over  all,  or  we  were 
standing  across  a  level  country  cover- 
ed with  snow — only  when  I  stood  up, 
and  watched  the  bows,  there  was  a 
faint  hissing  sparkle  to  be  seen  in  the 
ripple's  edge,  that  first  brought  me  to 
myself.  The  Lascars  had  woke  up 
where  they  lay  about  the  caboose,  and 
were  cowering  together  for  sheer 
terror  ;  the  men  standing,  each  one  in 
his  place,  and  looking ;  while  Jones, 
who  had  relieved  the  midshipman,, 
leant  by  himself  with  his  head  on  the 
capstan,  as  if  to  keep  out  the  sight  of 
it  all :  the  schooner's  whole  dusky 
length,  in  fact,  with  every  black  figure 
on  her  decks,  and  her  shape  up  to  the 
lightest  stick  or  rope  of  her  aloft,  ap- 
pearing strange  enough,  in  the  midst 
of  the  broad  white  glare,  to  daunt 
any  one  that  wasn't  acquainted  with 
the  thing.  "  Mr  Jones,"  said  I  quickly, 
on  going  up  to  him,  "  what  the  devil 
is  this?  I'll  be  hanged  if  I  didn't  be- 
gin to  believe  in  witchcraft  or  some- 
thing. Where  are  we  getting  to  ?  " 
"  Nothing,  nothing,  sir,"  said  he,  lift- 


ing his  head  ;  "  'tis  natural  enough  ; 
only  the  milk  sea,  as  they  call  it — the 
white  water,  sir,  that  comes  down 
twice  a-year  hereabouts  from  God 
knows  where — you  only  see  it  so  at — 
at  night!'1''  "  Oh,  then,  according  to 
that,'"'  I  said,  "  we  shan't  be  long  of 
sighting  your  island.  I  suppose?" 
"  No,"  said  he,  "  if  the  breeze  fresh- 
ens at  all,  keeping  our  present  course, 
the  masthead  ought  to  hail  it  in  two 
or  three  hours ;  but  God  knows,  Lieu- 
tenant Collins,  natural  though  the 
sight  is,  there's  something  a  man  can't 
get  rid  of,  especially  if" — He  stood 
up,  walked  to  the  side,  and  kept  facing 
the  whole  breadth  of  the  awful-look- 
ing sea,  as  it  were  till  it  seemed  to 
blind  him.  "  I  tell  you  what,  sir," 
said  he  slowly,  "  if  that  water  had  any 
use,  a  priest  would  say,  'twas  sent  to 
wash  that  same  island  clean  of  what's 
been  done  on  it ;  but  it  couldn't,  Mr 
Collins,  it  couldn't,  till  the  day  of 
judgment!"  He  leant  over  till  his 
dark  face  and  his  shoulders,  to  my 
notion,  made  the  milk-white  surge 
that  stole  up  to  the  schooner's  bends 
take  a  whiter  look.  "  If  that  water 
could  wash  me,  now,"  muttered  he, 
"  ay,  if  it  could  only  take  the  soul  out 
of  me,  curse  me,  but  I'd  go  down, 
down  this  moment  to  the  bottom !  " 
With  that  he  gave  a  sudden  move 
that  made  me  catch  him  by  the  arm. 
"  No,  no,  Mr  Collins,"  said  he,  turn- 
ing round;  "the  truth  is,  I  mean  to 
go  through  with  it :  by  G — ,  I'll  let  it 
carry  me  where  I'm  bound  for  !  D — n 
it,  wasn't  I  born  without  asking  my 
leave,  and  I'll  kick  the  bucket  the 
same  way,  if  it  was  on  a  blasted  dung- 
hill ! "  "  Come,  come,  Mr  Jones," 
said  I,  in  a  soothing  sort  of  way,  "  go 
below  for  a  little,  and  sleep  ;  when  we 
hail  the  land,  I'll  have  you  called." 
"  I'd  rather  not,  sir,"  said  Jones, 
quietly-;  "  the  truth  is,  it  strikes  me 
there's  something  strange  in  my  hap- 
pening to  be  aboard  here,  at  this  par- 
ticular season,  too ;  and  see  that  same 
island,  now,  I  must !  It's  fate,  Lieu- 
tenant Collins,"  added  he;  "and  I 
must  say,  I  think  it's  the  more  likely 
something  may  turn  out  there.  Either 
you'll  see  that  ship,  or  the  men,  or 
else  I'll  be  there  myself,  in  some  way 
or  other ! " 

Now  there  was  something  in  all  this 
that  began  at  moments  quite  to  be- 
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wilder  one,  the  moro  excited  the  state 
was  it  put  you  in.  There  was  nothing 
for  it  but  to  push  on,  and  see  what 
mi«;ht  come  of  it.  Indeed,  the  weather 
favoured  us  better  on  our  present 
course  than  on  any  other;  and  I  felt, 
if  I  didn't  keep  active,  I  should  go  dis- 
tracted. Twas  almost  as  if  what 
Jones  said  had  a  truth  in  it,  and  a 
sort  of  a  power  beyond  one  were  draw- 
ing the  schooner  the  way  she  steered ; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  there  was 
every  little  while  somewhat  new  in 
the  extraordinary  looks  of  things  to 
hold  you  anxious.  Even  u  Hying 
touch  of  a  squall  we  had  about  mid- 
night didn't  the  least  do  away  with 
the  whiteness  of  the  water  all  around : 
on  the  contrary,  as  the  dark  cloud 
crept  down  upon  us,  widening  on  both 
sides  like  smoke,  the  face  of  the  sea 
seemed  to  whiten  and  whiten,  casting 
up  a  ghastly  gleam  across  the  cloud, 
with  its  ripples  frothing  and  creaming; 
till,  not  knowing  Ituir  things  might  go 
hereabouts,  you  almost  expected  the 
first  rush  of  the  wind  to  send  it  all  in 
a  flame  to  our  mastheads.  Then  up  she 
rose  on  a  surge  like  a  snow-drift,  and 
off  we  drove  heeling  over  to  it,  gaffs 
lowered  and  canvass  down,  everything 
lost  sight  of,  save  the  white  sea  heaving 
up  against  the  mist ;  while  the  clear- 
coloured  plash  of  it  through  our  wea- 
ther bulwarks  showed  it  was  water 
sure  enough.  The  squall  went  off  to 
leeward,  however,  the  rain  hissing 
like  ink  into  the  swell  it  left,  and  spot- 
ting it  all  over  till  the  last  drops 
seemed  to  sink  in  millions  of  separate 
sparkles  as  far  as  you  could  sec.  The 
schooner  rose  from  one  heave  to  an- 
other to  an  even  keel  on  the  smooth 
length  of  it,  hoisting  her  spanking 
gaffs,  hauling  aft  the  sheets,  anil  slip- 
ping ahead  oiico  more  to  a  breeze  fed 
by  the  rain.  As  the  sky  cleared,  the 
dead  white  glare  the  water  sent  up 
into  it  was  such,  you  didn't  know  the 
one  from  the  other  toward  the  hori- 
zon ;  and  in  the  midst  there  was  only 
the  smooth  faint  surface,  brushing 
whiter  with  the  breeze,  as  if  it  was 
nothing  else  kept  it  from  going  out  of 
sight  ;  with  a  few  streaky  clouds  turn- 
ing themselves  out  like  wool  in  a  con- 
fused rift  of  the  air  aloft ;  the  schooner 
walking  in  it  without  ever  a  glimpse 
of  a  shadow  on  one  side  or  another  ; 
while,  as  for  seeing  a  sail  on  the  hori- 
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zon,  you  might  as  well  have  looked 
for  a  shred  of  paper.  Jt  wasn't  light, 
neither,  nor  was  it  ha/e  ;  nothing  but 
a  dead  colour  off  the  very  sea's  face — 
for  the  schooner  rose  and  plunged 
without  let  ting  you  see  a  hair's- breadth 
of  her  draught  below  the  water-line. 
Kvery  man  rubbed  his  eyes,  as  if  it 
were  all  some  kind  of  a  dream,  and 
none  the  less  when  suddenly  we  were 
right  upon  a  long  patch  of  black  stripes 
winding  away  through  the  white,  like 
so  many  sea  serpents  come  up  to 
breathe,  with  both  ends  of  them  lust 
in  the  faintness.  Nobody  stirred,  or 
said,  "  Look-out ;"  stripe  after  stripe 
she  went  slipping  through  them  as  if 
theyM  been  ghosts,  without  a  word 
or  an  extra  turn  of  the  wheel.  I  dare- 
say, if  we  had  commenced  to  rise  in 
tlte  air,  every  man  would  have  held 
on  like  grim  death,  but  he  wouldn't 
have  wondered  much ;  'twas  just, 
"  whatever  might  happen  to  please, 
them  as  had  the  managing  of  it," 
which  was  Jacob's  observation  when 
we  talked  of  it  after. 

Mr  Snellings  was  the  only  one  that 
ventured  to  pass  a  joke  ;  when  Jones, 
who  I  thought  was  out  of  hearing, 
looked  at  the  reefer  with  such  a  fierce 
glance,  and  so  scornful  at  the  same 
time,  that  I  couldn't  help  connecting 
what  happened  the  very  next  moment 
with  it  —  for  without  the  slightest 
warning,  both  of  us  were  Hung  to  lee- 
ward, and  Snelling  pitched  into  the 
scuppers,  as  a  huge  rolling  ridge  of  the 
white  water  came  down  upon  our 
beam  ;  while  the  schooner  broached  to 
in  the  wind,  floundering  on  the  swell 
witli  her  sails  aback.  Had  the  breeze 
been  stronger,  I  think  it  would  have 
fairly  swamped  us  with  the  sternway 
she  had  ;  and  heave  after  heave  swell- 
ed glaring  and  weltering  out  of  tho 
pale  blind  sky,  till  our  decks  swam 
with  light  in  the  dusk  under  the  bul- 
warks, and  about  the  dark  mouths  of 
the  hatchways.  Just  as  suddenly  the 
rollers  seemed  to  sink  in  the  smooth  of 
the  sea,  and  at  last  we  payed  off  with 
the  breeze  as  before,  at  the  cost  of  a 
good  fright  and  a  famous  ducking. 
Two  or  three  times  in  the  course  of  the 
middle  watch  did  this  happen,  except 
that  we  were  taken  less  by  surprise, 
and  had  the  hatches  closed,  w  ith  every 
rope  ready  to  let  go  ;  the  breeze 
strengthening  all  the  time,  and  the 
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same  sort  of  look  continuing  all  round 
and  aloft.* 

About  four  o'clock  or  so,  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  sky  near  where  the 
horizon  ought  to  be,  right  ahead, 
struck  Westwood  and  me  as  stranger 
than  ever  ;  owing  to  a  long  lump  of 
shadow,  as  it  were,  lying  northward 
like  the  shape  of  a  bow  or  the  round 
back  of  a  fish  miles  long,  though  it 
softened  off  at  one  end  into  the  hol- 
low of  the  air,  and  the  gleam  of  the 
white  water  broke  past  the  other  like 
the  streaks  of  the  northern  lights  in  a 
frosty  night  toward  the  Pole,  save  for 
the  thin  shadowy  tint  of  it,  and  the 
stars  shining  plainly  through.  I'd 
have  fancied  it  was  high  land  ;  when 
suddenly  the  half-moon  was  seen  to 
ooze  like  a  yellow  spot  out  of  the 
shapeless  sort  of  steam  to  eastward, 
like  a  thing  nobody  knew,  shedding  a 
faint  brown  glimmer  far  below  where 
you  hadn't  seen  there  was  water  at 
all.  The  bank  of  shadow  softened 
away  towards  her,  till  in  little  more 
than  five  minutes  the  dark  rippling 
line  of  the  sea  was  made  out,  drawn 
across  the  dusk  as  if  it  had  been  the 
wide  mouth  of  a  frith  in  the  polar  ice, 
opening  far  on  our  weather-bow.  A 
soft  blue  shimmering  tint  stole  out  on 
it  by  contrast,  leaving  the  milk-white 
glare  still  spread  everywhere  else, 
astern,  ahead,  and  on  our  lee-beam, 
into  the  sightless  sky  :  'twas  the  old 
blue  water  we  caught  sight  of  once 
more,  with  the  natural  night  and  the 
stars  hanging  over  it ;  and  the  look- 
out aloft  reported  blue  water  stretch- 


ing wide  off  to  the  nor'ard.  There 
was  one  full  hurrah  from  the  seamen 
in  the  bows,  and  they  ran  of  them- 
selves naturally  enough  to  the  ropes, 
standing  by  to  haul  the  schooner  on 
a  wind — to  head  up  for  the  old  salt 
sea,  no  doubt. 

u  Lieutenant  Collins,"  said  Jones, 
in  a  low  voice,  "  do  you  mean  to 
steer  for  that  island,  sir?"  "Yes," 
I  said,  "  certainly,  Mr  Jones — I  shall 
see  this  matter  out,  whatever  the 
upshot  may  be  !"  "  Then  keep  on, 
sir,"  said  he,  firmly,  "keep  in  the 
white  water — 'tis  your  only  plan  to 
near  it  safely,  sir !"  This  I  didn't 
well  understand  ;  but,  by  Jove  !  there 
was  so  much  out  of  the  common  way 
hereabouts,  that  I  had  made  up  my 
mind  to  follow  his  advice.  Another 
hail  from  aloft,  at  length — "  Some- 
thing black  on  our  lee-bow,  sir — right 
in  the  eye  of  the  white  it  is,  sir !" 
We  were  now  running  fast  down  in 
the  direction  where  there  was  least 
possibility  of  seeing  ahead  at  all, 
although,  in  fact,  the  little  moonshine 
we  had  evidently  began  to  make 
this  puzzling  hue  of  the  surface  less 
distinct — turning  it  of  a  queer  ashy 
drab,  more  and  more  like  the  brown 
we  noticed  by  day-time ;  while  the 
light  seemed  as  it  were  to  scoop  out 
the  hollow  of  the  sky  aloft,  when  a 
dark  spot  or  two  could  be  observed 
from  the  deck,  dotting  the  milky 
space  over  one  bow — you  couldn't  say 
whether  in  the  air  or  the  water,  as 
they  hung  blackening  and  growing 
together  before  us  through  below  the 


*  The  description  of  this  peculiar  phenomenon  of  the  Indian  Ocean,  as  given  by 
Captain  Collins,  surprised  us  as  much  as  the  reality  seems  to  have  done  him.  How- 
ever, on  consulting  a  seafaring  old  gentleman  of  much  experience  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  we  are  informed  that  such  an  appearance  is  periodically  to  be  met  with  for 
some  distance  between  the  Laccadive  and  Maldive  islands,  as  he  had  reason  to  know. 
The  old  Dutch  Captain  Stavorinus  also  furnishes  an  account  substantially  similar, 
having  particularly  attended  to  the  cause  of  it  in  his  voyage  to  the  East  Indies  :  it 
reaches  also  to  some  of  the  south-eastern  islands  at  a  great  distance  from  India,  near 
Java — or  at  all  events  appears  there.  In  the  Atlantic,  Humboldt  says  there  is  a 
part  of  the  sea  always  milky,  although  very  deep,  in  about  57°  W.  longitude,  and 
the  parallel  of  the  island  of  Dominica.  Of  the  same  nature,  probably,  are  the  im- 
mense olive-green  spaces  and  stripes  seen  in  blue  water  by  Captain  Scoresby  and 
others,  toward  the  ice  of  the  north  polar  regions. 

The  pale  sea  alluded  to  is  supposed  either  to  move  from  the  shores  of  Arabia 
Felix,  and  the  gulfs  in  that  coast,  or,  by  some,  to  arise  from  sulphureous  marine  ex- 
halations— appearing  to  rot  the  bottoms  of  vessels,  and  to  frighten  the  fish.  Both 
at  the  Laccadives  and  near  Java  it  is  seen  twice  a-year,  often  with  a  heavy  rolling 
of  the  sea  and  bad  weather.  The  first  time,  at  the  new  moon  in  June,  it  is  called 
by  the  Dutch  the  "  little  white-water  ;"  again,  at  the  new  moon  in  August,  the 
great  "  wit-water  ;"  by  English  seamen,  generally,  the  milk-sea,  or  the  "  blink." 
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foot  of  the  jib.  Larger  and  larger  it 
loomed  as  we  stood  In-fore  tlie  breeze, 
till  there  was  no  doubt  we  h:i<l  the 
bulk  of  a  small  low  island  not  far  to 
•windward  of  us,  a  couple  of  points  or 
thereabouts  on  our  larboard  bow 
when  she  fell  off  a  little — lying  with 
the  rapped  outline  of  it  rising  to  a 
top  near  one  end,  its  shape  stretched 
black  and  distinct  in  the  midst  of  the 
pale  sea  ;  while  the  white  water  was 
to  be  seen  takinp  close  alonptlie  edge 
of  the  island,  showing  every  rock  and 
point  of  it  in  the  shadow  from  the 
moon,  till  it  seemed  to  turn  away  all 
of  a  sudden  like  a  current  into  the 
broad  dreamy  glimmer  that  still  lay 
south-eastward.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  island  you  saw  the  dark  sea- 
ripples  Dickering  to  the  faint  moon- 
light, and  some  two  or  three  more 
patches  of  flat  land  just  tipping  the 
horizon,  with  the  thin  cocoa-nut  trees 
on  them  like  reeds  against  the  stars 
and  the  dusk  ;  while  the  one  nearest 
us  was  suth'ciently  marked  out  to 
have  saved  me  the  trouble  even  of 
the  look  I  gave  Jones,  which  lie  ans- 
wered by  another.  "  You  have  seven 
or  eight  f.ithoms  water  here,  sir," 
added  lie  ;  "  and  as  soon  as  she  rounds 
the  point  yonder,  we  can  shoal  it  by 
degrees  to  any  anchorage  you  like, 
as  long  as  we  keep  in  the  white  water 
—  but  we  must  hold  to  it!"1  It  was 
accordingly  found  so  with  the  lead, 
and  ere  long,  having  kept  past  the 
point,  the  same  milky  hue  could  be 
noticed  as  it  were  jagging  on"  through 
the  darker  water,  and  winding  away 
hither  and  thither  all  round  the  other 
side,  till  you  lost  it.  However,  here 
we  brailed  np  and  hauled  down  every- 
thing, letting  go  an  anchor,  little 
more  than  half  a  mile  from  a  small 
sloping  beach,  where  the  strange 
•water  actually  surged  up  through  the 
shadow  of  the  land,  in  one  glittering 
pheet  like  new-fallen  snow,  while  the 
back-wash  seethed  down  into  it  all 
nlong  the  edge  in  perfect  fire.  No- 
thing stirred  on  it,  apparently;  not  a 
pound  came  from  it.  save  the  low  wash 
of  the  surf  on  that  lonely  bare  beach  ; 
and  you  only  made  out  that  part  of 
the  island  was  covered  with  trees, 
with  the  ground  rising  to  a  flat-topped 
hummock  toward  one  end.  So  being 
pretty  wearied  by  this  time,  impa- 
tient though  I  was  for  a  clearer  view  of 
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matters,  most  of  ns  turned  in,  leaving 
the  deck  to  a  strong  anchor  watch, 
in  charge  of  Jones — especially  as  it 
wa-s  towards  rooming,  and  the  breeze 
blowing  fresh  over  the  island  through 
our  ropes.  Hut  if  ever  a  man  walked 
the  deck  overhead  in  a  fashion  to 
keep  you  awake,  it  was  Jones  that 
morning:  faster  and  faster  he  went, 
till  you'd  have  thought  he  ran  :  then 
there  was  a  stop,  when  you  felt  him 
t/iin/u'nif,  and  off  he  posted  again. 
No  wonder,  by  (ieorge  !  I  had  ugly 
dreams  ! 

I  could  scarce  believe  it  wasn't  one 
still,  when,  having  been  called  half-an- 
hour  after  daybreak,  I  first  saw  the 
change  in  the  appearance  of  things  all 
about  us.  The  horizon  lay  round  as 
clear  as  heart  could  wish — not  a  speck 
in  sight  save  the  little  dingy  islets 
at  a  distance  ;  the  broad  blue  ocean 
sparkling  far  away  on  one  side,  and 
the  water  to  windward,  in  the  direc- 
tion we  had  come,  showing  the  same 
brownish  tint  we  had  seen  the  day 
before,  while  it  took  the  island  before 
us  in  its  bight,  and  turned  off  east- 
ward with  the  breeze  till  it  spread 
against  the  open  sky.  The  top  of 
the  land  was  high  enough  to  shut 
out  the  sea-line,  and,  being  low  water 
at  the  time,  it  was  plain  enough  now 
why  Jones  wished  to  keep  the  white 
streaks  over-night ;  for,  where  the 
dingy-coloured  ripples  melted  on  the 
other  side  toward  the  blue,  you  could 
sec  by  the  spots  of  foam,  and  the 
greenish  breaks  here  and  there  in  the 
surface,  that  all  that  coast  of  the 
island  was  one  network  of  shoals  and 
reefs,  stretching  out  you  didn't  know 
how  wide.  White-water  Island,  in 
fact,  was  merely  the  head  of  them— the 
milky  stream  that  had  so  startled  us 
just  washing  round  the  deep  end  of 
it,  ami  edging  fair  along  the  side  of 
the  reefs,  with  a  few  creeks  sent  in 
amongst  them,  as  it  were,  like  feelers, 
ere  it  flowed  the  other  way :  we 
couldn't  otherwise  have  got  so  near  as 
we  were.  lint  the  island  itself  was 
the  sight  to  fasten  you,  as  the  lovely 
green  of  it  shone  out  in  the  morning 
sun,  covering  the  most  part  of  it  close 
over,  and  tipping  up  beyond  the  bare 
break  where  it  wa.*  steej>est,  with  a 
clump  of  tall  cocoas  shooting  every 
here -and -there  out  of  the  thick  bush  ; 
indeed,  there  was  apparently  a  sort  of 
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split  lengthways,  through  the  midst, 
where,  upon  only  walking  to  the 
schooner's  bow,  one  could  see  the 
bright  greenwood  sinking  down  to  a 
hollow  out  of  sight,  under  the  clear 
gush  of  the  breeze  off  a  dark  blue 
patch  of  the  sea  that  hung  beyond  it 
like  a  wedge.  As  the  tide  made  over 
the  long  reefs,  till  the  last  line  of  surf 
on  them  vanished,  it  went  up  the  little 
sandy  cove  opposite  us  with  a  plash 
on  the  beach  that  you  could  hear  :  the 
place  was  just  what  a  sailor  may  have 
had  a  notion  of  all  his  life,  without 
exactly  seeing  it  till  then ;  and 
though,  as  yet,  one  had  but  a  rough 
guess  of  its  size,  why,  it  couldn't  be 
less  than  a  couple  of  miles  from  end 
to  end,  with  more  than  that  breadth, 
perhaps,  at  the  low  side  toward  the 
reefs.  Not  a  soul  amongst  the  man- 
o'-war'smen,  I  daresay,  as  they 
pressed  together  in  the  schooner's 
bows  to  see  into  it,  but  would  have 
taken  his  traps  that  moment,  if  I'd 
told  him,  and  gone  ashore  on  the 
chance  of  passing  his  days  there  ;  so 
it  wasn't  hard  to  conceive,  from  the 
state  it  seemed  to  put  their  rough 
sun-burnt  faces  in,  honest  as  they 
looked,  how  a  similar  fancy  would 
work  with  Master  Harry  Foster, 
even  if  it  tried  his  virtue  a  little. 

I  had  no  more  doubt  in  my  own 
mind,  by  this  time,  of  it's  being  the 
fellow's  intended  "hermitage,"  than 
I  had  of  it's  being  the  same  White- 
water Island  I  had  heard  of  myself, 
or  the  spot  which  Jones  seemed  to 
know  so  well :  'twas  likely  the  fore- 
mast-man had  got  inkling  of  it  some- 
what in  the  way  I  did ;  and  lying,  as 
it  happened  to  do,  between  no  less 
than  three  channels  which  the  India- 
man  might  take,  after  dodging  us  in 
this  fashion  round  the  long  cluster  of 
the  Maldives,  she  couldn't  make 
north-westward  again  for  the  open 
sea,  without  setting  Foster  and  his 
mates  pretty  well  upon  their  trip. 
Indeed,  if  she  were  to  eastward  of  the 
chain  at  present,  as  I  was  greatly 
inclined  to  believe,  the  course  of  the 
breeze  made  it  impossible  for  her  to 
do  otherwise  ;  but  there  was  one 
thing  always  kept  lurking  about  my 
mind,  like  a  cover  to  something  far 
worse  that  I  didn't  venture  to  dwell 
upon — namely,  that  Captain  Finch 
might  get  wind  of  their  purpose,  and 
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drive    them    on    another 
knocking  it  on  the  head,  either  at  the 
time     or    beforehand,    without     the 
courage  to  settle  them.    Nothing  in 
the  world  would    have  pleased   me 
better    than    to   pounce    upon    ugly 
Harry,  at  his  first  breakfast  ashore 
here  ;  but  the  bare  horizon,  and  the 
quiet  look  of  the  island  since  ever  we 
hove    in    sight   of  it,    showed    this 
wasn't  to  be.     At  any  rate,  however, 
I  was  bent  on  seeing  how  the  land 
lay,  and  what  sort  of  a  place  it  was  ; 
so  accordingly,  as  soon  as  the  hands 
had  got  breakfast,  Westwood  and  I  at 
once  pulled  ashore  with  a  boat's-crew 
well  armed,  to  overhaul  it.    We  found 
the  sandy  beach  covered,  for  a  good 
way  up,  with  a  frothy  slime  that,  no 
doubt,  came  from  the  water  on  that 
side,   with    ever    so  many   different 
kinds  of  blubber,  sea-jelly,  star-fish, 
and    shell  ;    while    the    rocky    edge 
round  to  windward  was  hung  with, 
weed  that  made  the  blocks  below  it 
seem  to  rise  out  of  every  surge,  like 
green-headed  white-bearded  mermen 
bathing.     Glad   enough  we  were  to 
get  out  of  the  queer  sulphury  smell 
all  this  stuff  gave  out  in  the  heat — 
letting  the  men  take  every  one  his 
own    Avay  into    the    bushes,    which 
they  enjoyed  like   as  many  school- 
boys,  and  making,  ourselves,    right 
for  the  highest  point.     Here  we  saw 
over,  through  the  cocoa-nut  trees  and 
wild    trailing-plants    below,     down 
upon   a    broad    bushy  level   toward 
the  reefs.     It  was  far  the  widest  way 
of  the  island  ;  indeed  making  it  ap- 
parently several  miles  to  go  round 
the  different  points  ;  and  as  the  men 
were  to  hold  right  to  windward,  and 
meet  again  after  beating  the  entire 
ground,  Westwood  and  I  struck  fair 
through  amongst  the  tangle  of  wood, 
to  see  the  flat  below.     We    roused 
out  a  good  many  small    birds   and 
parroquets,  and   several  goats  could 
be  noticed  looking  at  us  off  the  grassy 
bits  of  crag  above  the  trees,  though 
they  didn't  seem  to  know  what  we 
were.   As  for  most  of  the  wood,  it  was 
mainly  such  bushes   and    brush    as 
thrive  without  water,  with  a  bright 
green  flush  of  grass  and  plants  after 
the  rain  at  the  monsoon,  the  prickly 
pear  creeping  over  the  sandy  parts, 
till  we  came  on  a  track  where  some 
spring    or    other    apparently    oozed 
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down  from  the  height,  soaking  in 
little  rank  spots  amongst  the  ground 
leaves,  with  here  and  there  a  small 
rusty  plash  about  the  grass-blades, 
as  if  there  were  tar  or  iron  in  it. 
lleiv  there  wore  taller  trees  of  dif- 
ferent kinds  on  both  side?,  dwindling 
oft*  into  the  lower  bush,  while,  to  my 
surprise,  some  of  them  were  such  as 
you'd  never  have  expected  to  meet 
with  on  an  island  of  the  si/e,  or  so 
far  off  the  land — bananas,  mangoes, 
a  shaddock  or  two,  and  a  few  more, 
common  enough  in  India  ;  though  here 
they  must  evidently  have  been 
planted,  the  cocoas  being  the  only 
sort  natural  to  the  place — and  of  them 
there  were  plenty  below.  Suddenly 
it  led  down  into  a  shady  hollow,  out 
of  sight  of  the  sea  altogether,  where 
M-C  came  on  what  seemed  to  have 
been  a  perfect  garden  some  time  or 
other;  there  were  two  or  three  large 
broad-leaved  shaddock  trees,  and  one 
or  two  others,  with  a  heap  of  rubbish 
in  the  midst  of  the  wild  Indian  corn 
and  long  grass  ;  some  broken  bamboo 
stakes  standing,  besides  a  piece  of 
plank  scattered  here  and  there  about 
the  bushes.  Right  under  the  shade 
of  the  trees  was  a  hole  like  the  mouth 
of  a  draw-well,  more  than  brimful  at 
the  time  with  the  water  from  the. 
spring :  for,  owing  to  the  late  rains,  it 
made  a  pool  close  by  the  side,  and 
went  trickling  away  down  amongst 
the  brushwood.  Every  twig  and 
leaf  grew  straight  up  or  out,  save  in 
a  narrow  track  toward  the  rising 
ground — no  doubt  made  by  the  goats, 
as  we  noticed  the  prints  of  their  hoofs 
on  the  wet  mud.  Twas  evident  no 
human  being  had  been  there  for 
heaven  knew  how  long;  since,  by  the 
care  that  had  been  taken  with  the 
place,  it  was  probably  the  only  spring 
in  the  island — perhaps  for  leagues  and 
leagues  round,  indeed.  Trees,  bran- 
ches, green  grass,  and  all— they  had 
such  a  still  moveless  air  under  the 
heat  and  light,  in  the  lee  of  the  high 
ground,  with  just  a  blue  spot  or  two 
of  the  sea  seen  high  up  through  the 
sharp  shaddock  leaves,  and  the  cool- 
looking  plash  of  water  below  them, 
that  West  wood  and  I  gat  down  to 
wait  till  we  heard  the  men.  Still 
there  waa  a  terribly  distinct,  parti- 
cular cast  about  the  whole  spot, 
which,  taken  together  with  the  ruin 
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and  confusion,  as  well  as  the  notion 
of  Foster  and  his  shipmates  actually 
plotting  to  come  there,  gave  one  al- 
most an  idea  of  the  whole  story  be- 
forehand, dim  as  that  was  :  the  longer 
you  looked,  the  more  horrid  it  seemed. 
Neither  natives  nor  single  man  could 
have  brought  the  different  trees  to 
the  island,  or  contrived  a  tank-well  of 
the  kind,  seeing  it  was  apparently 
deep  enough  to  supply  a  ship's  casks; 
while,  at  the  same  time,  1  couldn't 
help  thinking  some  one  had  lived 
there  since  it  was  made,  or  perhaps 
much  used.  I5y  the  space  taken  up 
with  the  hut  that  had  been  there,  and 
the  little  change  in  the  wild  state  of 
things,  most  likely  it  was  by  himself 
he  had  been,  and  for  no  short  time.  It 
looked,  however,  as  if  he  had  been 
carried  off  in  the  end,  otherwise  his 
bones  would  have  been  hereabouts ; 
probably  savages,  as  Westwood  and  1 
concluded  from  the  scatter  they  had 
made  of  his  premises.  For  my  own 
part,  I  wondered  whether  Jones 
mightn't  have  been  the  man,  in  which 
case  most  of  that  disturbed  mind  he 
showed  lately  might  come  of  remem- 
bering the  dreary  desolate  feelings 
one  must  have,  living  long  on  a  desert 
inland.  No  doubt  they  had  u  ma- 
rooned" him  for  something  or  other, 
such  as  not  being  a  bloody  enough 
captain  ;  and  I  could  as  easily  fancy 
one  having  a  spice  of  madness  in  him, 
after  years  ashore  here,  as  In  Captain 
Wallis  after  a  French  prison.  Still  it 
startled  one  to  sea  one's  lace  in  the 
black  of  the  well  ;  and  we  couldn't 
make  up  our  minds  to  drink  out  of  it. 
Even  the  pool  at  its  side  had  a  queer 
tiste,  I  thought — but  that  may  have 
been  all  a  notion.  All  at  once,  by 
the  edge  of  this  same  pool,  Wcstwood 
pointed  out  two  or  three  marks  that 
surprised  us  both,  being  quite  differ- 
ent from  what  the  goats  could  have 
made;  and  on  observing  closer,  they 
were  made  out  to  be  more  like  the 
paws  of  a  wild  beast  stamped  in  tho 
mud.  "  Ity  .love  !"  I  said,  "  no 
wolves  on  the  island,  surely  !  "  "  All 
of  them  seem  to  stick  to  the  pool  in 
preference  to  the  well,  at  any  rate," 
said  Tom  :  "  they  appear  to  have  the 
same  crotchet  with  ourselves,  Ned  !'' 
"  Strange  !  "  said  I,  "  what  the  devil 
can  it  be ''.  "  Westwood  eyed  the 
prints  over  and  over.  "  What  do 
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you  think  of— a  dogf1  he  asked. 
"  Good  heavens !  "  exclaimed  I, 
looking  down — "  yes  !  "  and  there  we 
sat  gazing  at  the  thing,  and  musing 
over  it  with  somehow  or  other  a 
curious  creeping  of  the  blood,  for  my 
part,  that  I  can't  describe  the  reason 
of.  At  last  we  heard  the  men  halloo- 
ing to  each  other  on  the  level  beneath, 
when  we  hurried  down,  and  coasted 
round  till  we  came  upon  the  boat 
again,  where  the  coxswain  was  amus- 
ing himself  gathering  shells  for  home 
— and  we  pulled  back  to  the  schooner. 
My  first  resolve  after  this  was  to 
keep  before  the  breeze  again,  try  to 
get  sight  of  the  ship,  and  tell  Finch 
out  and  out,  as  I  ought  to  have  done 
at  once,  what  was  afoot  amongst  his 
erew ;  or  else  to  let  Sir  Charles  Hyde 
know  of  it,  and  make  him  a  bold  offer 
of  a  passage  to  Calcutta.  However, 
I  soon  saw  this  wouldn't  do  ;  and  a 
regular  puzzle  I  found  myself  in,  be- 
twixt inclining  to  stick  to  the  island 
and  catch  Foster  if  he  came,  and 
wishing  to  know  how  the  Indiaman 
stood  on  her  course  if  he  didn't. 
Jones  must  have  read  my  thoughts  as 
I  leant  upon  the  capstan,  looking 
from  White-water  Island  to  the -hori- 
zon and  back  again  ;  for  he  stepped 
aft  and  said  in  a  low  voice,  "  Lieu- 
tenant Collins,  there's  one  thing  I 
didn't  tell  you  about  that  island  be- 
fore, because,  as  I  said,  I  wasn't  at 
first  sure  it  was  the  one  the  men 
meant ;  it  may  help  to  decide  you, 
sir,"  said  he  gravely.  "  Ah?"  I  said. 
"  In  that  island,"  he  went  on,  his  or- 
dinarily dark  face  as  pale  as  death, 
"  there  is  enough  gold  at  this  moment 
to  buy  half  an  English  county — ay,  and 
better  than  gold,  seeing  that  only  one 
man  knows  the  spot  where  it  is,  and 
lie  would  rather  sail  round  the  world 
without  a  shirt  to  his  back  than  touch 
one  filing  of  the — hell's  dross !"  I 
looked  at  Jones  in  perfect  amaze  as 
he  added,  "You  may  fancy  now,  Mr 
Collins,  whether  if  a  man  of  the  kind 
happened  to  get  wind  of  this,  he 
would  not  stir  heaven  and  earth  to 
reach  the  place  ?  But,  rather  than 
that  gold  should  come  into  living 
hands,"  said  he  fiercely,  "I  would 
wait  for  them  by  myself — ay,  alone — 
alone,"  and  a  shudder  seemed  to  run 
through  him  as  he  gave  another 
glance  to  the  island.  For  my  part,  I 


drew  a  long  breath.  What  he  men- 
tioned had  all  at  once  relieved  my 
mind  wonderfully;  for  if  this  was  Mas- 
ter Foster's  cue,  as  I  now  saw  it  must 
have  been  the  whole  voyage  over, 
why,  he  would  be  just  as  sure  not  to 
spread  the  thing  widely,  as  he  would 
be  to  get  here  some  time,  if  he  could. 
On  second  thoughts,  it  wasn't  so 
plain  how  the  rest  of  the  crew  might 
work  with  it,  on  the  least  inkling;  but 
inclined  as  I  naturally  was  to  look 
upon  the  best  side  of  the  matter,  you 
needn't  wonder  at  my  making  up  my 
mind  as  I  did.  The  short  and  the 
long  of  it  was  that,  in  an  hour  more, 
Jones  and  myself,  with  Jacobs  and 
four  other  good  hands — and,  some- 
what to  my  annoyance,  Mr  Rollock, 
who  persisted  in  coming — were  pull- 
ing back  for  the  island ;  while  the 
schooner,  under  care  of  Westwood 
and  Snelling,  was  hauled  on  a  wind  to 
stand  up  across  the  Nine  Degrees 
Channel,  which  the  Indiaman  would 
no  doubt  take  as  the  safest  course  for 
western  India,  if  all  went  well,  and 
supposing  I  had  reckoned  correctly 
why  we  missed  her  so  long.  In  that 
case,  three  or  four  days  at  most 
couldn't  fail  to  bring  her  up  ;  and  on 
first  sighting  her  at  the  horizon,  they 
could  easily  enough  strip  the  schooner 
to  her  sticks,  keeping  her  stern  on  so 
as  to  let  the  ship  pass  without  notic- 
ing the  loom  of  so  small  a  craft ; 
whereas  if  they  didn't  see  her  at  all, 
in  that  time,  they  were  to  bear  up  be- 
fore the  wind  again  for  the  island. 
Of  all  things,  and  every  circumstance 
being  considered,  I  agreed  with  West- 
wood  it  was  best  not  to  come  across 
her  again,  if  we  could  help  it. 

For  our  own  part,  in  the  boat,  we 
were  fully  provisioned  and  armed  for 
all  the  time  we  could  need,  not  to 
speak  of  what  the  island  itself  af- 
forded ;  and  after  watching  the 
schooner  stand  heeling  off  to  sea, 
round  the  deep  end  of  it,  we  cruised 
close  along,  not  for  the  beach  this 
time,  but  seeking  for  a  cove  in  the 
rocks  where  the  boat  could  be  hauled 
up  out  of  sight,  and  safe  from  the  surf 
at  high  water.  This  we  weren't  very 
long  of  finding  behind  some  blocks 
that  broke  the  force  of  the  surge, 
where  the  wild  green  trailers  from 
above  crept  almost  down  to  the  sea- 
weed ;  and  after  helping  them  a  little 
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to  hide  her  perfectly,  the  whole  of  tia 
scrambled  ashore.  The  first  tiling 
was  to  post  a  look-out  on  the  highest 
point,  the  sharp  little  peak  next  to 
the  reef-side,  overlooking  the  spring 
and  the  level  ground  IK? t ween  :  on 
the  other  side  of  the  long  green  valley, 
full  of  bush  in  the  midst,  was  the  Hat- 
topped  rise  towards  the  brown  water, 
from  which  I  and  the  Planter  watched 
the  schooner  softening  for  an  hour  or 
two,  till  she  reached  the  blue  sea- 
gleam,  and  lessened  to  a  speck.  By 
that  time,  the  men  had  pitched  a  little 
canvass  tent  on  the  slope  opposite  to 
us,  over  the  hollow — Jones  evidently 
being  anxious  to  keep  clear  of  the 
spot,  which  somebody  else  had  picked 
out  beforehand  :  in  fact  the  highest 
ground  was  betwixt  us  and  it;  and  on 
coming  down  through  the  thicket  to 
our  quarters,  after  a  stroll  in  which 
Rollock  shot  a  couple  of  rose-coloured 
parroquets,  declaring  them  to  be 
splendid  eating,  we  found  Jones  had 
had  to  send  over  the  other  way  for 
water. 

I  woke  up  in  the  tent  perhaps  an 
hour  before  midnight,  as  I  judged  on 
looking  through  the  opening  at  the 
stars  that  shone  in  the  dark  sky 
through  the  north  east  end  of  the 
valley  above  the  sea.  At  the  other 
end,  being  higher,  you  just  saw  the 
scattered  heads  of  the  bushes  against 
a  pale  Moating  glimmer  of  air,  with  a 
pale  streak  of  horizon.  Behind  us  was 
the  height  where  we  had  the  look- 
out, and  in  front  the  flat  top  of  the 
crag  drawn  somehow  or  other  as  dis- 
tinct as  possible  upon  the  faint  star- 
light in  that  quarter,  roughening  away 
down  on  both  sides  into  the  brush- 
wood and  dwarf  cocoa-nut  trees. 
With  the  stillness  of  the  place  all 
round,  the  bare  sight  of  that  particu- 
lar point  gave  me  a  dreamy,  deso- 
late, ghastly  sort  of  feeling,  beyond 
aught  I  ever  saw  in  my  life  before  : 
it  was  choking  hot  and  heavy  inside, 
and  seemingly  throughout  the  hollow, 
though  a  good  deal  of  dew  began  to 
fall,  glistening  on  the  dark-green 
bushes  nearest  us,  and  standing  in 
drops  on  the  fern-like  cocoa  leaves 
which  Jacobs  and  the  other  men  had 
roofed  themselves  with.  They  were 
sound  asleep;  and  the  glimpse  of  the 
soles  of  their  shoes  and  their  knees, 
sticking  out  of  the  shadow  you  saw 
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their  rough  faces  in,  with  the  sight  of 
their  cutlass-hilts,  served  to  give  oue 
a  still  wilder  notion  of  the  place.  One 
felt  scarce  sure  of  being  able  to  wako 
them,  in  case  of  anything  turning  up  ; 
and,  at  any  rate,  a  dread  came  over 
you  of  its  being  possibly  somewhat 
unnatural  enough  to  make  the  thing 
useless.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
1'lanter  kept  up  such  a  confounded 
snoring  inside  the  canvass  close  by 
me,  that  although  there  was  no  doubt 
of  his  being  alive,  the  sound  of  it  put 
stranger  thoughts  into  your  head : 
sometimes  his  breath  would  be  jogging 
on  like  that  of  a  tolerably  ordinary 
mortal,  then  get  by  degrees  perfectly 
quiet ;  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  go 
rising  and  rising,  faster  and  faster,  as 
if  some  terrible  dream  had  hold  of 
him,  or  there  was  some  devilish 
monster  hard  in  chase  of  his  soul,  till 
out  it  broke  into  a  fearful  snort  that 
made  your  very  heart  jump — where- 
upon he'd  lie  as  if  he  were  finished, 
then  go  through  the  wholp  story 
again.  I  can't  tell  you  how  that 
cursed  noise  troubled  me  ;  'twas  no 
use  shoving  and  speaking  to  him,  and 
all  the  time  the  old  boy  was  evidently 
quite  comfortable,  by  something  he 
said  at  last  about  u  indigo  being  up." 
The  best  I  could  do  was  to  get  out 
and  leave  him  to  himself :  in  fact, 
where  Jones  had  gone  at  the  time  I 
didn't  know,  till  suddenly  I  caught 
sight  of  his  dark  figure  standing  on 
the  rise  at  the  back  of  our  post,  and 
went  up  to  him.  Jones  was  certainly 
a  strange  mixture,  for  here  had  he 
been  all  round  the  low  side  of  the 
island  by  himself,  yet  I  found  him 
leaning  bareheaded  on  the  barrel  of 
his  musket,  listening  like  a  deer  :  he 
assured  me  solemnly  he  thought  he 
had  heard  voices  for  the  last  hour  on 
the  other  side,  where  he  hadn't  been, 
and  asked  me  if  I  would  go  with  him 
to  see.  Then  down  came  our  look- 
out from  the  peak,  rolling  through  the 
bushes  like  a  sea-cow,  to  report  his 
not  having  seen  anything,  and  to  say 
they'd  forgot  to  relieve  him  aloft ;  so 
rousing  up  Jacobs,  I  sent  them  both 
back  together,  while  Jones  and  I  held 
the  opposite  way  for  the  other  height. 
The  moment  we  got  to  it,  there  was 
the  same  faint  blotted-out  horizon  as 
we  had  had  all  astern  of  as  the  night 
before,  the  same  strange  unnatural 
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paleness  cast  off  the  face  of  the  sea, 
making  it  look  black  by  contrast  to 
north-eastward  and  east,  against  the 
blue  shadow  with  the  bright  stars  in 
it,  where  the  sea  rippled  as  usual ; 
while  the  keenest  glare  in  the  middle 
seemed  to  stream  right  to  the  breast 
of  the  island,  like  the  reflection  of 
daylight  down  a  long  break  in  the 
ice — only  it  was  dead  and  ghastly  to 
behold.  The  white  waterwashed  round 
under  the  black  edge  of  the  rocks  be- 
fore us,  to  the  bare  sloping  beach, 
where  it  came  up  fairly  like  a  wide 
plash  of  milk,  glimmering  and  spark- 
ling back  amongst  the  little  sea-crea- 
tures you  fancied  you  saw  moving  and 
crawling  out  or  in ;  till  it  ran  along 
by  where  the  reefs  were,  and  turned 
off  to  the  dim  sky  again.  Everything 
else  was  still,  and  Jones  drew  a 
breath  like  one  relieved.  "Nothing 
after  all,  I  think,  sir!"  said  he;  but 
to  my  mind  there  was  something  a 
long  sight  more  awful  in  the  look  of 
that  unaccountable  white  water  bear- 
ing  down  like  snow  upon  the  island, 
as  it  were,  with  the  wrinkles  and  ed- 
dies to  be  seen  faintly  in  it  here  and 
there  back  toward  the  glaring  breadth 
of  it,  and  the  floating  streaks  in  the 
sky  above.  Especially  when  he  told 
me  he  thought  it  was  owing  to  mil- 
lions upon  millions  of  living  things  in 
it,  that  made  the  same  show  there  at 
two  different  seasons  in  the  year,  for 
a  week  or  so  at  a  time — the  appear- 
ance of  it  getting  less  distinct  every 
night.  However,  I  had  begun  to 
grow  uneasy  again  about  the  India- 
man,  and  the  schooner  too,  as  well  as 
doubtful  of  the  fellows  coming  to  the 
island  at  all ;  on  the  contrary,  as  I 
said  to  Jones,  if  they  saw  the 
schooner,  and  Wcstwood  didn't 
manage  as  I  told  him,  why  both  she, 
the  ship,  and  ourselves  might  possibly 
get  the  finishing- stroke  altogether. 
"  The  more  I  think  of  it,"  said  I, 
"  the  more  cursedly  foolish  it  seems 
to  be  here  instead  of  aboard  !"  "  Why 
it  is,  Mr  Collins,  'I  don't  know,"  re- 
plied Jones,  "  yet  I  feel  as  sure  these 
men  will  land  here  as  if  I  heard  them 
in  the  woods  ;  and  if  I  wasn't  aware 
how  one  crime  breeds  another,  for  my 
part  I  shouldn't  be  here  at  present, 
sir.  Many  a  night  afloat  has  the 
thought  of  this  place  weighed  on  me, 
lest  there  was  something  new  doing 


in  it ;  but  what's  buried  here  I'm  re- 
solved no  man  shall  stir  up,  if  I  can- 
help  it,  sir !"  A  little  after,  as  we 
got  up  and  went  down  to  the  beach, 
all  of  a  sudden — like  a  thing  he 
couldn't  avoid — Jones  began  to  give- 
me  some  snatches  of  what  had  hap- 
pened here  some  years  before,  which, 
according  to  him,  he  had  got  from  a 
shipmate  of  his  that  died  ;  and  I 
must  say  it  made  the  blood  creep  in 
me  to  listen  to  it. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  Avar,  he 
said,  the  island  had  been  a  nest  of 
regular  pirates,  who  had  taken  pains 
to  make  it,  from  a  mere  muddy  head 
of  a  reef  with  some  cocoas  upon  it, 
probably  into  a  resort  on  occasions — 
especially  as  even  the  wild  Maldive 
natives  to  southward  had  somehow  a 
dislike  to  it.  The  whole  gang  being 
taken  by  some  cruiser  or  other  at  sea, 
however,  too  far  off  to  leave  any  clue 
to  their  harbourage  hereabouts,  they 
were  all  hanged,  and  the  place  lost 
sight  of;  till  a  good  many  years  after, 
a  country  Arab  craft,  bound  for  Dacca 
up  the  Ganges,  was  driven  in  a  gale 
upon  the  reefs  some  way  off,  without 
seeing  the  island  at  all  till  the  sea 
went  down,  and  she  was  going  to 
pieces.  There  were  only  two  Euro- 
peans aboard,  both  having  turned 
Mussulmen,  and  the  youngest  of  them 
was  mate.  There  was  a  passenger,  a: 
native  Indian  merchant,  and  his  ser- 
vants, with,  as  was  believed,  his 
harem  below  in  the  after  cabins,  for 
nobody  ever  had  seen  them ;  but  the- 
Arab  rais  of  the  vessel,  and  several 
more,  being  washed  off  when  she- 
struck,  the  other  Mussulmen  took  to 
the  only  boat  they  had,  and  got  ashore, 
leaving  the  two  Englishmen  with  the 
passenger.  Next  day  the  two  men 
had  contrived  a  raft  of  the  spars, 
whereupon  the  Hindoo  at  last  brought 
up  his  three  women,  veiled  from  head 
to  foot,  and  the  whole  got  safe  to  the 
island.  Here  all  the  Mahometans 
herded  together  amongst  themselves, 
forcing  the  two  Englishmen  to  keep  on- 
the  other  side  of  the  island,  as  they 
had  no  firearms  ;  while  the  old  Hindoo 
merchant  and  his  native  servant  got 
a  tent  pitched  on  the  highest  point 
for  the  women,  where  they  were  no 
more  seen  than  before,  and  a  flag 
hoisted  on  a  stick  all  the  time  for  a 
signal  to  ships — poor  simple  devil !  as- 
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Jones  said  with  a  laugh.  Ever}-  day 
he  offered  the  Arab  crew  more  of  the 
gold  and  jewels  he  had  with  him,  to 
make  for  India  and  get  him  brought 
off;  till  at  last  some  of  the  Arabs  came 
round  to  the  mate  and  his  companion, 
wanting  them  to  take  the  boat  and  go 
instead,  otherwise  they  would  kill 
both  of  them  at  once.  The  two  men 
accordingly  had  provisions  given  them, 
and  hoisted  sail  on  the  boat  before  the 
breeze  to  eastward  :  they  had  almost 
dropped  the  island,  when  all  at  once 
the  one  in  the  boat's  bows  stopped  aft 
to  him  that  had  the  tiller,  and  said  it 
struck  him  the  Arabs  couldn't  mean 
well  to  the  Hindoo  and  his  wives,  in 
trying  to  get  clear  of  others.  All  his 
companion  did,  Jones  said,  was  to 
ask  if  he  was  man  enough  to  go  back, 
face  them  boldly,  and  oiler  to  take  the 
passenger  and  his  harem  too,  when 
some  craft  or  other  might  come  back 
for  the  Arabs,  since  they  weren't  sea- 
men enough  to  venture  first  in  the 
boat.  "I  tell  you  what,"  said  the 
first,  "  try  the  two  largest  breakers  of 
water  there!''  The  water  fur  use  next 
after  the  open  one  was  tasted — and  it 
was  salt.  "  Will  you  stand  by  me?" 
the  second  man  said,  after  a  while. 
The  other  had  a  dog  with  him  of  his 
own,  that  had  swam  ashore  from  the 
vessel  after  the  raft  he  landed  upon, 
and  it  was  sleeping  in  the  boat's  bow 
at  the  moment,  near  him  ;  the  dog 
lifted  its  head  as  they  spoke,  eyed  the 
two,  and  lay  down  again  with  a  low 
sort  of  growl.  "  Ay,"  answered  the 
other,  "  to  the  last  I  will — as  long  as 
you  stick  by  me!"  They  hauled  over 
the  sheet,  laid  the  boat  sharp  on  a 
wind,  and  as  soon  as  it  was  dusk 
began  to  pull  back  toward  the  island, 
where  they  got  ashore  in  the  dark 
before  morning. 

Here  Jones  stopped,  turned  sud- 
denly round  to  the  glare  of  the  white 
water  plashing  upon  the  beach,  and 
said  no  more.  "  Why,  Jones,'1  said 
I,  "is  that  all  you've  to  tell?— what 
came  of  them  ?  For  God's  sake,  yes 
— what  was  the  upshot ?"  "  Tis 
enough  to  show  how  one  bad  thing 
breeds  another,  as  I  said,  sir,"  an- 
swered he.  "  Probably  in  the  end, 
though — at  any  rate  I  only  fancy  the 
rest — 'tis  a  horrible  dream  to  me,  for 
a — a — squall  came  on  when  that  ship- 
mate of  mine  got  so  far,  and  we  had 
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to  reef  topsails.  He  went  overboard 
off  the  yard  that  very  night,''  said 
Jones  wildly.  "  The  man  must  have 
been  there,"  said  I  in  a  pointed  way, 
"  to  give  all  the  particulars — he  was 
the  mate,  himself,  Mr  Jones!"  He 
made  no  answer,  but  kept  gazing  out 
to  sea.  "  And  how  long  was  this 
ago?"  I  asked.  "Oh,1'  answered  he, 
'•years  enough  ago,  no  doubt,  sir,  for 
both  of  us  to  be  children,  if  you  were 
born,  Mr  Collins" — and  he  turned  his 
face  to  me  as  ghastly  as  the  water  to- 
ward the  horizon  he  was  looking  at 
before, — "  at  least  I  hope  to  God  it 
was  so — the  man  was  a  poor  creature, 

sir,  bless  you,  and  d d  old,  as  it 

seems  to  me — twice  my  own  age  at 
the  time,  Lieutenant  Collins !  At 
all  events,  though,"  he  went  on, 
rambling  in  a  strange  way  that  made 
me  think  he  was  going  out  of  his  mind, 
"  he  remembered  well  enough  the  first 
lime  he  saw  the  white  water  coming 
down  upon  the  island.  He  was  hunt- 
ing— hunting — through  the  bushes  and 
up  and  down,  and  came  up  upon  the 
crag."  "Hunting?"  I  said.  "Yes, 
you  didn't  know  how  it  lived,  or 
where  it  kept,  but  every  night  it  was 
on  the  look-out  there.  There  was  no 
one  else,  save  the  girl  sleeping  over 
beyond  in  the  hut;  and  the  man  almost 
fancied  the  water  of  the  sea  was  coming 
down  to  the  rocks  and  the  beach,  like 
the  Almighty  himself,  to  show  he 
was  clear  of  all  that  had  happened — 
if  he  could  but  have  finished  that 
brute,  testifying  like  the  very  devil, 
he'd  have  been  happy,  he  felt  ! 
Harkye,"  said  he,  sinking  his  voice  to 
a  whisper,  "  when  he  went  back  at 
daylight,  the  woman  was  dying — she 
had  born  a  —  what  was  as  innocent 
as  she  was,  poor,  sweet,  young  hea- 
then ! "  And  if  I  hadn't  guessed  pretty 
well  before  that  Jones  was  the  man 
he'd  been  speaking  of,  his  glittering 
eye,  and  hij  stride  from  the  beach 
would  have  showed  it ;  apparently  he 
forgot  everything  besides  at  that  mo- 
ment, till  you'd  have  thought  his  mind 
gloated  on  this  piece  of  his  history. 
"  The  woman !"  I  couldn't  help  saying, 
"what  woman?  Had  the  rest  left 
you  in  the  boat,  then  ?" 

Jones  looked  upon  me  fiercely,  then- 
turned  away:  when  all  on  a  sudden 
such  a  long  unearthly  quaver  of  a  cry 
came  down  through  the  stillness,  from- 
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somewhere  aloft  in  the  island,  that  at 
first  I  didn't  know  what  to. think,  un- 
less one  of  our  look-out  men  had  met 
with  an  accident,  and  tumbled  down. 
'Twas  so  dark  where  they  were,  how- 
ever, there  was  no  seeing  them. 
Without  looking  for  himself,  Jones 
faced  me,  shivering  all  over.  "  What 
is  that,  Mr  Collins?"  whispered  he, 
catching  my  arm  with  a  clutch  like 
death,  "  is  there  anything  yonder — 
behind — behind — sir?"  On  the  flat 
headof  the  crag  north-westward,  black 
against  the  pale  glimmer  over  the  very 
spot  where  we  had  stood  half- an-hour 
before,  to  my  utter  horror,  there  was 
some  creature  or  other  sitting  as  if  it 
looked  toward  the  sea  ;  and  just  then 
another  wild,  quivering,  eddying  sound 
came  evidently  enough  from  it,  like  a 
thing  that  would  never  end.  It  wasn't 
a  human  voice  that ! — my  very  brain 
spun  with  it,  as  I  glanced  to  Jones. 
u  Good  heavens  !"  I  said,  "  what  ?  But 
by  Jove  !  now  I  think  of  it ;  yes — 'tis 
the  howl  of  a  dog — nothing  else !" 
"  Eight — ten  years  !  "  said  Jones, 
hoarsely,  "  without  food,  too,  and 
enough  in  that  well  to  have  poisoned 
whole  gangs  of  men  for  twenty  years 
— can  it  be  an  earthly  being,  sir?" 
The  stare  he  gave  me  at  the  moment 
was  more  frightful  than  aught  else, 
but  I  mentioned  what  Westwood  and 
I  had  observed  the  day  before.  Before 
I  well  knew  what  he  meant,  Jones 
was  stealing  swiftly  up  the  rising 
ground  to  the  shoulder  of  it.  I  saw 
him  get  suddenly  on  a  level  with  the 
creature,  his  musket  aiming  for  it — 
there  was  a  flash  and  a  shot  that  left 
the  height  as  bare  as  before — and  next 
minute,  with  a  short  whimpering  howl, 
the  animal  flew  down  the  hill,  while  I 
heard  Jones  crashing  through  the 
bushes  after  it,  till  he  was  lost  in  the 
dark.  Such  a  terrible  notion  it  gave 
me  of  his  strange  story  being  true, 
whereas  before  I  had  almost  fancied  it 
partly  a  craze  of  his,  from  having  lived 
here  alone — that  for  a  moment  or  two 
it  seemed  to  my  mind  we  were  still 
in  the  midst  of  it.  I  hurried  back  to 
our  post,  and  close  upon  morning 
Jones  came  over  and  lay  down  by 
himself  without  a  word,  haggard  and 
covered  with  sweat. 

All  next  day  the  horizon  on  every 
side  was  clear  of  a  single  speck ;  no 
signs  either  of  ship  or  schooner,  till  I 


began  to  wish  we  were  out  of  it, 
hoping  the  Seringapatam  had,  after 
all,  kept  the  old  course  for  Bombay, 
in  spite  of  us.  I  found  Jones  had 
warned  the  men  not  to  get  our  water 
out  of  the  tank ;  it  being  poisoned  in  a 
way  fit  to  last  for  years,  as  the  pirates 
knew  how  to  do.  For  our  parts,  we 
had  to  amuse  ourselves  the  best  way 
we  could,  waiting  for  the  schooner  to 
come  down  again  for  us,  which  was 
the  only  thing  I  looked  for  now.  That 
night  the  white  appearance  of  the 
water  to  north  and  windward  seemed 
a  good  deal  gone,  save  where  it  hung 
like  a  haze  in  the  direction  it  took  off 
the  island  :  the  stars  shone  out,  and  in 
two  or  three  nights  more  I  found  from. 
Jones  there  would  be  nothing  of  it, 
which  I  hoped  I  should  have  to  take 
on  his  word. 

At  daybreak,  however,  our  look-out 
could  all  of  a  sudden  be  seen  hoisting 
the  signal  for  a  sail  in  sight,  and 
waving  his  hat  for  us  to  come.  No 
sooner  had  we  hurried  up,  accord- 
ingly, than  a  sail  could  be  made  out 
in  the  south-east,  hull  down  ;  and  the 
schooner  not  being  likely  thereaway, 
a  certain  flutter  in  me  at  once  set  it 
down  for  the  Indiaman  at  last,  on  her 
way  far  past  the  island  for  the  open 
channel.  Being  broad  daylight,  too, 
with  a  fresh  breeze  blowing,  we  saw- 
that  Foster  and  his  party,  if  they 
carried  out  their  scheme,  would  have 
to  wait  till  she  was  a  long  way  to 
windward  at  night-time,  in  order  to 
get  clear  off.  In  fact,  I  had  every 
one  kept  down  off  the  height,  lest  the 
ship's  glasses  might  possibly  notice 
something;  while,  at  the  same  time, 
we  hadn't  even  a  fire  kindled  to  cook 
our  victuals.  I  was  watching  her 
over  the  brow  of  the  hill,  through  the 
telescope,  when  she  evidently  stood 
round  on  the  other  tack  to  get  up  to 
windward,  which  brought  her  gra- 
dually nearer.  She  was  a  large  ship, 
under  full  canvass;  and  at  last  she 
rose  her  hull  to  the  white  streak 
below  the  bulwarks,  till  I  began  to 
think  they  intended  passing  the 
island  to  eastward  to  make  the 
channel.  I  went  down  for  Jones, 
and  asked  him  how  far  the  reefs 
actually  ran  out,  when  he  told  me 
there  would  probably  be  signs  enough 
of  them  in  such  a  strong  breeze ; 
besides,  as  he  reminded  me,  if  she 
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was  the  Indiaman,  it  was  the  captain 
himself  that  had  a  chart  of  them;  in 
which,  from  the  particular  nature  of 
it — being  an  old  buccaneering  chart, 
as  he  thought  —  they  would  be  laid 
down  quite  plainly.  Indeed,  when 
we  both  returned  to  the  height,  there 
were  lines  of  surf  to  be  noticed  hero 
and  there,  more  than  three  miles  out  ; 
and  seeing  her  by  that  time  so  dis- 
tinctly, a  new  uneasiness  began  to 
enter  my  head.  There  were  no 
signals  we  could  make,  even  if  they 
didn't  serve  the  other  way;  and,  to 
tell  the  truth,  I  didn't  much  like  the 
idea  of  being  found  there.  Still,  it 
was  terrible  to  see  her  getting  nearer 
and  nearer,  without  the  power  of 
doing  the  least  thing  to  warn  her  off; 
spreading  and  heightening  before  you, 
till  you  counted  her  sails,  and  saw 
the  light  betwixt  them,  with  the 
breeze-  always  strengthening  on"  that 
side  the  island,  and  of  course  making 
it  the  safer  for  her  to  pass  it  to  lee- 
ward. The  blue  surges  rose  longer 
to  the  foam  at  their  crests,  till 
one's  eye  got  confused  between  them 
and  the  spots  of  surf  rippling  greenish 
over  the  tongues  of  reef;  in  fact,  it 
wasn't  far  oil'  being  low-water  at  the 
time,  and  the  whole  was  to  be  seen 
better  from  the  height  than  elsewhere, 
stretched  out  like  a  Hoor  that  the 
breeze  was  sweeping  across,  raising  a 
white  dust  where  the  blue  melted 
into  the  light-brown  tint  of  the  sea  to 
leeward.  The  breeze  came  so  fresh 
that  she  even  hauled  down  her 
sky-sails  and  fore -royal,  falling  off 
to  go  to  leeward  of  the  island.  At 
the  same  moment,  I  made  out  with 
the  glass  that  she  was  actually  the 
Seringapatam,  and  also,  that  she'd 
got  a  leadsman  at  work  in  the  chains. 
Five  minutes  more,  and  she'd  have 
gone  time  enough  into  the  distinct 
brown-  coloured  swells,  to  stand  past 
the  deep  end:  without  help  from  the 
glass,  I  saw  the  sun  sparkle  in  the 
spray  from  her  black  bows ;  she  made 
a  sliding  forge  ahead  with  her  whole 
beam  on  to  us  ;  when,  next  moment, 
as  if  sho  had  taken  a  sudden  yaw  and 
broached  to  in  the  wind,  she  came 
fairly  end-on,  showing  the  three  piles 
of  canvass  in  one.  A  wild  boding  of 
the  truth  crept  on  me  as  I  sprang  on 
the  peak,  waving  my  arms,  and 
stamping  like  a  lunatic,  as  if  they 
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could  hear  me.  The  next  instant  she 
had  fallen  a  little  over,  her  fort-top- 
mast and  main  to'gallant-mast  gone 
out  of  their  places  at  the  shock,  and 
the  heavy  blue  swells  running  to  her 
highest  side  in  a  perfect  heap  of  loam ; 
while  the  spray  rose  in  white  jets 
across  her  weather  bulwarks  at  every 
burst  of  them.  The  Indiaman  had 
struck  on  a  rib  of  reef,  or  else  a  spit 
of  sand,  near  the  very  edge  of  the 
whole  bank  :  had  it  been  only  high 
water — as  I  had  reason  to  believe 
afterwards—  she'd  have  gone  clear 
over  it.  As  soon  as  the  tirst  horror 
of  the  thing  was  a  little  past,  I  looked, 
without  a  word,  to  Jones,  and  ho 
to  me.  u  The  fellows  have  come  at 
last,  certainly  !"  said  he,  in  a  serious 
enough  tone.  "  Mr  Collins,"  ho 
added,  "  the  moment  I  set  foot  on 
ground  here,  I  felt  sure  something 
would  come  of  it!" — "  Get  the  men 
down  at  once,  sir,"  I  said,  "  and  let's 
pull  out  to  the  ship!" — u  Why,  sir," 
answered  he,  "  the  breeze  is  likely  to 
keep  for  some  time  as  it  is,  and  if 
she's  completely  gone,  they'll  be  able 
to  bring  all  hand*  safe  ashore.  If  you 
take  my  advice,  Mr  Collins,  you'll 
hold  all  fast,  and  show  no  signs  of 
our  being  here  at  all,  in  case  of 
having  something  or  other  to  manage 
yet  that  may  cost  us  harder!"  It 
didn't  need  much  thought  to  see  this, 
in  fact  :  and  in  place  of  going  down, 
ten  minutes  after  we  were  all  close 
amongst  the  bushes  on  the  slope, 
watching  the  wreck.  What  was  at 
the  bottom  of  all  this  I  didn't  know ; 
whither  Captain  Finch  had  really 
got  wind  of  Foster's  scheme,  and 
been  playing  with  some  hellish  notion 
his  heart  failed  him  to  carry  out,  or 
how  it  was ;  but  what  he  was  to 
make  of  tins  was  the  question. 

Well,  toward  afternoon,  the  wreck 
seemed  pretty  much  in  the  same 
state,  though  by  that  time  they  had 
evidently  given  her  tip,  for  the  boats 
were  beginning  to  be  hoisted  out  to 
leeward.  We  couldn't  sec  what 
went  on  there,  till  one  of  them  sud- 
denly appeared,  pulling  out  for  the 
island,  about  three  miles  off;  then 
the  large  launch  after  it.  There  were 
ladies'  dresses  to  be  made  out  in  both, 
their  cloaks  and  shawls  fluttering 
bright  to  the  breeze  as  the  boats 
dipped  in  the  short  swells  ;  and  they 
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were  full  an  hour  ere  they  got  out  of 
our  sight,  near  the  broad  beach,  on  the 
level  side,  where  the  tide  was  ebbing 
fast  again,  making  it  a  hard  matter 
to  pull  the  distance.  Two  more  boats 
came  oif  the  ship,  filled  full  of  casks 
and  other  matters,  save  the  crews ; 
the  rest  of  the  passengers  and  men 
no  doubt  waiting  for  the  launch  and 
jolly-boat  to  go  back  and  take  them 
ashore — for,  soon  after,  they  both  could 
be  seen  rounding  the  point  on  their  way 
out.  On  coming  within  hail  of  the 
fresh  boats,  however,  they  apparently 
gave  iu,  since  we  could  see  the  two 
of  them,  to  our  great  surprise,  strike 
round,  and  make  for  the  beach  again 
with  their  shipmates,  spite  of  signals 
from  the  wreck,  and  shots  even  fired 
after  them.  The  breeze  by  that  time 
flagged,  leaving  less  of  a  sea  against 
the  ship's  hull  in  the  dead-water  from 
the  other  reefs,  and  she  had  fallen 
over  again  to  leeward — a  proof  of  her 
sticking  fast  where  she  struck,  without 
much  fear  of  parting  very  soon  in 
such  weather ;  but  the  sun  Avas  going 
down,  and  this  being  the  first  sign  of 
foul  play  we  had  observed,  'twas 
plain  at  all  events  we  should  have  to 
look  sharp  about  us.  We  kept  close 
up  the  height,  bolted  our  cold  junk 
and  biscuit,  washing  down  with  a 
stiff"  caulker,  and  looked  every  man 
to  his  tools.  To  my  great  satisfac- 
tion, the  Planter,  who  had  watched 
everything  seemingly  in  pure  be- 
wilderment, woke  up  out  of  it  when 
he  knew  how  matters  stood,  and 
handled  his  double-barrel  as  cool  as  a 
cucumber,  putting  in  two  bullets 
above  the  small  shot  he  had  got  for 
the  birds,  and  ramming  down  with 
the  air  of  a  man  summing  up  a 
couple  of  bills  against  a  rascally 
debtor.  For  my  own  part,  I  must 
say  I  was  longer  of  coming  to  feel  it 
wasn't  some  sort  of  a  dream,  owing 
to  Jones's  broken  story ;  till  the 
thought  of  who  was  to  all  likelihood 
on  the  very  island  below,  with  the 
rest  of  the  ladies,  amongst  a  set  of  all 
sorts  of  foremast-men  thrown  loose 
from  command — half  of  them,  pro- 
bably, ruffians,  with  some  hand  in 
the  matter — it  came  on  me  like  fire 
at  one's  vitals.  Meantime  we  sat  there 
patiently  enough  for  want  of  knowing 
what  was  to  do  first,  or  which  way 
we  had  best  keep  to  avoid  bringing 


matters  to  a  head,  worse  than  they 
yet  were. 

The  night  came  out  of  the  dusk  a 
fine  starlight  to  seaward  beyond  the 
reefs  where  the  Indiaman  lay,  the 
high  side  of  the  island  glooming  back 
against  the  deep  blue  glistening  sl\y, 
till  you  didn't  sec  how  large  it  might 
be;  while  the  white  water  hung 
glimmering  off  to  leeward  from  the 
rocks.  The  ship's  crew  had  kindled 
a  fire  on  the  long  strand  near  the 
boats,  and  we  heard  their  noise 
getting  louder  and  louder  above  the 
sound  of  the  sea  plashing  upon  it — 
evidently  through  their  making  free- 
with  liquor.  Jones  being  no  doubfc 
well  acquainted  with  every  part  of 
the  ground,  he  proposed  to  go  over 
and  see  how  things  stood,  and  where 
the  passengers  might  be :  at  the  same 
time,  as  Mr  Rollock  was  more  likely 
to  come  conveniently  to  speech  of 
them,  both  for  explaining  our  being 
here  and  putting  them  on  their  guard, 
he  agreed  to  go  too. 

One  or  other  of  them  was  to  hurry 
back  as  quickly  as  possible,  while  the 
men  and  myself  waited  in  readiness 
for  whatever  might  turn  up.  Hour 
after  hour  passed,  however,  till  I  was 
quite  out  of  patience,  not  to  say  un- 
easy beyond  description.  All  was  still, 
save  below  toward  the  water's  edge — 
the  seamen's  voices  at  times  mixing 
with  the  washing  hum  of  the  surge  on 
the  sand,  then  rising  over  it  in  the 
chorus  of  a  forecastle  song,  or  a  sud- 
den bit  of  a  quarrelsome  uproar ; 
notwithstanding  which  they  began  ap- 
parently to  settle  down  to  sleep.  At 
last  the  Planter  came  skirting  round 
the  hill  through  the  trees,  quite  out  of 
breath,  to  say  they  had  discovered  the 
spot  where  the  ladies  had  no  doubt 
been  taken  by  their  friends,  as  Captain 
Finch  himself,  with  one  of  the  ship's 
officers,  and  two  or  three  cadets,  were 
walking  about  on  the  watch,  all  of 
them  armed.  To  judge  by  this,  and 
the  fact  of  the  other  gentlemen  being 
still  apparently  on  the  wreck,  Finch 
mistrusted  his  men.  However,  the 
Planter  thought  it  better  not  to  risk  a 
hasty  shot  through  him  by  going  nearer; 
and,  to  tell  the  truth,  I  thought  it 
better  myself  to  wait  till  daylight, 
when  we  should  see  if  the  rest  got 
ashore;  or  possibly,  as  I  wished  to 
heaven  were  the  case,  the  schooner 
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might  heave  in  sight.  "  Whore  is  Mr 
Jones,  though  '.'"  asked  I :  on  which  I 
found  ho  had  gone  over  fur  the  first 
time  toward  tlie  well  for  some  water, 
as  ho  told  Mr  Kollock.  Indeed,  the 
passengers  were  settled  near  the  thick 
of  the  wood  on  this  side  of  the  water- 
ing-place, none  of  the  Indiaman's 
people  seeming  to  know  as  yet  there 
was  such  a  thing  on  the  Island. 

We  each  of  ns  held  our  breath,  and 
listened  to  hear  Jones  come  back.  I 
was  just  on  the  point  of  leading  my 
party  that  way,  when  I  caught  the 
sound  of  some  one  panting,  as  it  were, 
up  the  ridge  from  the  shore,  and  next 
moment  saw,  to  my  great  surprise,  it 
was  the  creature  .Jones  had  such  a 
horror  of— the  dog  that  had  run  wild 
on  the  island,  smifling  with  his  nose 
to  the  ground  as  if  he  were  in  chase  of 
something :  while  the  straw  hats  and 
tarpaulins  of  half-a-dozen  fellows  with 
ship's  muskets  and  cutlasses  followed 
him  over  the  hill,  not  thirty  paces 
above  us.  I  signed  to  Jacobs  to  keep 
quiet,  as  they  halted  together,  looking 
at  the  dog;  and,  from  what  I  could 
catch  of  their  words,  they  had  noticed 
it  ever  since  sundown,  sitting  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill  watching  what  went  on, 
till  the  animal  ran  toward  them  as  if 
they  were  friends,  every  now  and  then 
turning  and  making  for  the  heights 
with  a  bark  and  a  whimper,  as  it  did 
at  present.  One  of  the  men  was  Fos- 
ter. u  I  tell  ye  what  it  is,"  said  he, 
"  there's  some  fellow  on  the  island 
already,  'mates.  If  we  ketch  him,  why, 
we'll  have  it  out  of  him — then  down 
with  it  quietly  to  the  shore,  and  go  otV 
in  the  long-boat,  seeing  as  how  this 
blasted  fool  of  a  skipper  of  ours  has 
spoiled  our  pleasure  !"  The  dog  turn- 
ed again,  wagged  his  tail,  and  put 
his  nose  to  the  ground.  I  thought  at 
first  he'd  bring  them  right  upon  us, 
when  suddenly  he  broke  oil' with  a  yelp 
exactly  into  the  track  Jones  had 
taken  with  Mr  Kollock  on  leaving  ns. 
The  sailors  kept  away  in  his  wake, 
down  through  the  bushes  into  the 
thick  dusk  of  the  trees ;  upon  which 
the  Planter  and  I  started  to  our  feet  at 
once,  and  held  cautiously  after  them, 
the  five  man-o'-warsmeu  following  at 
our  heels,  Indian  file. 

Jones,  however,  had  either  heard 
the  dog,  or  got  an  inkling  of  the  thing, 
and  he  had  taken  a  long  round  so  ad 
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to  join  us  from  behind  :  the  India- 
man's  men  keeping  on  for  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  or  so,  when  they  brought  up 
again,  seemingly  doubtful  whether  to 
follow  the  creature  or  not ;  and  we 
dropped  like  one  man  into  the  shadow, 
till  they  made  sail  once  more.  Soon 
after  the  Planter  pointed  to  the  trees 
where  the  passengers  were,  and,  on  n 
sign  from  me,  the  whole  of  us  edged 
down  to  the  spot,  till  we  were  stand- 
ing within  .sight  of  the  half- finished 
fire,  where  the  Judge's  kitmagar  was 
.sitting  asleep,  tailor-fashion,  with  his 
flat  turban  sunk  to  his  breast.  One 
of  the  cadets  stood  down  the  slope  a 
little.,  betwixt  that  and  the  beach 
where  the  crew  were,  leaning  sleepily 
on  his  gun,  and  nodding  ;  while  in  the 
midst  was  a  sort  of  shed,  run  up  with 
branches  and  cocoa-nut  leaves,  where 
you  could  see  a  glimpse  of  the  differ- 
ent ladies'  dresses,  young  and  old, 
a.-leep  on  the  ground.  The  starlight 
fell  right  down  into  the  opening,  and 
showed  the  glistening  edges  of  the 
leaves,  with  the  sea  broad  out  beyond 
the  cocoas  at  the  foot  of  the  rising 
ground ;  so  bidding  Jones  look  out 
sharp,  I  stepped  carefully  through. 
My  eye  lighted  at  once  on  Sir  Charles 
Hyde  lying  in  one  nook  of  the  shel- 
ter, wrapped  up  in  his  pilot-coat — the, 
first  time  in  the  old  gentleman's  life 
for  a  good  while,  I  daresay,  that  he 
had  passed  his  night  on  the  ground, 
especially  with  such  a  lot  of  berths 
taken  up  beside  him.  Still  he  was 
sound  enough  at  the  time,  to  judge  by 
his  breathing,  trifle  as  it  was  to  the 
Planter's  ;  and  close  by  him  was  his 
daughter,  with  her  cloak  drawn  half 
over  her  head  in  the  shadow — her  hair 
confused  about  her  cheek  as  it  pressed 
white  into  the  bundle  of  red  bunting 
she  had  for  a  pillow,  and  one  hand 
keeping  the  cloak  fast  at  the  neck,  as 
if  she  dreamt  of  a  stiff  breeze.  The 
sight  went  to  my  heart,  and  so  did  the 
notion  of  waking  her ;  but  I  heard 
sounds  below  on  the  beach,  as  if  the 
rest  of  the  crew  missed  their  ship- 
mates, probably  getting  jealous  after 
their  booze,  and  not  unlikely  to  seek 
them  up  the  island ;  so  the  more  it 
struck  mo  there  was  no  time  to  be 
lost  in  coming  to  an  understanding. 
According,  I  stooped  down  quietly 
and  touched  her  on  the  shoulder. 
Violet  Hyde  opened  her  eyes  at  ouce, 
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and  looked  at  me;  but  whether  it  was 
the  starlight  showing  my  uniform,  or 
her  fancying  it  was  still  the  Indiaman 
in  the  Atlantic,  in  place  of  crying  out, 
why,  there  was  almost  a  smile  on  her 
lips  as  she  saw  me  from  the  ground. 
Next  moment,  however,  she  drew  her 
hand  across  her  eyelids,  sat  up  with 
the  help  of  the  other  arm,  and  gazed 
on  me  in  a  bewildered  way,  naming 
me  at  the  same  time  below  her  breath. 
"  Yes,  Miss  Hyde  !"  I  said  hastily  ; 
and  a  few  words  served  to  give  her  a 
notion  of  the  case,  as  well  as  to  ad- 
vise her  to  wake  up  the  Judge,  with  the 
rest  of  the  ladies,  and  be  ready  to  move 
the  moment  we  came  back.  My  first 
thought  was  to  take  Foster's  own 
plan,  and  secure  the  long-boat,  if  we 
could  only  get  betwixt  the  Indiaman's 
crew  and  the  water ;  or  even  try  our 
own,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  is- 
land, and  carry  off  the  other  boats  to 
the  wreck  ;  after  which  we  might  keep 
off  till  the  schooner  appeared,  as  she 
couldn't  be  long  of  doing  in  this 
•weather. 

I  had  just  stolen  back  to  the  men 
and  Mr  Rollock,  when  all  at  once 
there  was  a  wild  cry,  not  twenty  yards 
off,  among  the  brushwood.  A  heavy 
blow  and  a  struggle,  in  the  midst  of 
which  three  shots,  one  after  the  other, 
were  heard  from  the  cadets ;  next 
minute,  with  oaths  and  curses  to  the 
mast-head,  and  a  crash  through 
amongst  the  branches  in  the  dark, 
Foster  and  his  shipmates  came  mak- 
ing for  the  opening.  Something  hor- 
rible flashed  through  my  mind  as  I 
fancied  I  had  caught  Finch's  voice, 
whether  one  way  or  the  other  I  couldn't 
say,  for  I  had  no  thought  at  the  time 
excepting  for  Violet.  Shriek  upon 
shriek  broke  from  the  ladies  ere  I 
well  knew  I  had  big  Harry  himself  by 
the  hairy  throat  of  him,  as  he  was  aim- 
ing a  left-handed  stroke  of  his  cutlass 
at  the  Judge,  who  had  sprung  betwixt 
him  and  his  daughter.  The  strength 
of  that  ruffian  was  wonderful,  for  he 
flung  me  off  and  levelled  Sir  Charles 
Hyde  at  the  same  moment,  the  Judge's 
body  tripping  me.  Jones  and  my  own 
men,  as  well  as  the  Planter,  were  hard 
at  work  with  the  other  five  desperate 
villains ;  while  the  cadets  and  the 
second  officer  of  the  Seringapatam 
rushed  in  from  the  trees — all  of  it 
passing  in  half  a  minute.  As  I  started 


to  my  feet,  Foster  had  lifted  Violet 
Hyde  in  his  arms,  and  was  dashing 
through  the  darkest  of  the  wood  with 
her  toward  the  hollow ;  when,  just  as  I 
was  hard  upon  him,  doubly  to  my 
horror,  above  all  the  screams  of  the 
ladies  I  could  hear  the  wild  drunken 
shouts  of  the  crew  below  coming  up 
from  the  beach  like  so  many  devils. 
Foster  had  got  as  far  as  the  next 
opening  where  the  rubbish  of  the  hut 
was,  and,  no  doubt  catching  the  sound 
as  well  as  myself,  all  at  once  he  drop- 
ped the  young  lady  on  the  grass — in  a 
faint  as  she  was,  and  her  white  dress 
stained  with  blood,  as  I  thought  from 
herself.  "Now  ye —  -"  shouted  he, 
turning  bolt  round  till  her  moveless 
figure  lay  betwixt  us,  with  a  flourish 
of  his  cutlass,  which  I  fancied  was 
bloody  too — "  who  are  you  ?  You'll 
have  a  dozen  on  ye  directly,  butwhat's 
meat  for  the  skipper 's  meat  for  the  pas- 
senger, so — "  "Devil!"  said  I  through 
my  teeth,  as  I  edged  round;  and  Fos- 
ter was  in  the  very  act  of  rushing  at 
me,  whether  he  trod  on  her  or  not,  when 
my  voice  or  dress  seemed  to  strike 
him  in  the  dusk.  "  How  the  bloody 
comfort  did  you — "  said  he,  shrinking 
back  for  a  moment ;  u  so  much  the 
better,  by  G — !  "  and  he  sprang  for- 
ward again  right  upon  me,  with  a 
swinging  boarder's  blow  at  my  head, 
which  flashed  off  my  blade  with  a 
force  enough  to  have  shivered  it,  had 
it  not  been  a  first-rate  old  cut-and- 
thrust  I  had  tried  pretty  stiffly  before. 
If  I  hadn't  been  in  such  a  fury  of 
rage,  and  a  hurry  at  once,  'twould 
have  been  Harry's  last  hit ;  but,  at 
the  third  he  made,  I  caught  him  fair 
under  it,  the  point  going  throtigh  and 
through  his  body  as  I  thrust  him  back 
stride  by  stride — his  cutlass  waving 
fiercely  all  the  time  in  the  air  clear  of 
my  head,  for  the  stroke  came  under 
his  arm.  The  moment  he  fell,  though 
I  knew  nothing  before  that  of  where 
we  were,  there  was  a  heavy  plunge  ; 
I  had  nearly  followed  on  top  of  him, 
as  he  went  head-foremost  down  the 
tank-well  under  the  trees  ;  but  next 
moment,  without  a  thought  more  to 
him  in  the  heat  of  the  struggle,  I  was 
lifting  Violet  off  the  grass.  What  I 
did  or  what  I  said,  to  see  if  she  would 
revive,  I  don't  really  know ;  but  I 
remember,  as  well  as  if  it  were  last 
night,  the  very  sound  of  her  voice  as 
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she  told  me  she  wasn't  hurt.  The 
atl.iir  in  the  wood  below  us  had  sud- 
denly ceased  during  these  five  or  ten 
minutes  — indeed,  as  I  found  after- 
wards, .Jones  and  my  party  liad  settled 
every  one  of  the  live,  either  altogether 
or  for  the  time ;  but  the  uproar  of 
more  than  twenty  fierce  voices  could 
be  heard  beyond  them,  cursing  and 
yelling  as  they  came  stumbling  and 
crashing  up  amongst  the  brushwood 
in  a  body ;  while  the  ladies  and  their 
companions  struggled  up  from  all  sides 
toward  the  height,  wild  with  terror. 
1  met  Sir  Charles  Hyde  hurrying  to 
seek  his  daughter,  however;  and  the 
moment  he  had  her  in  his  arms,  I 
rushed  down,  pistol  in  hand,  to  join 
my  men,  who  were  standing  tirm 
below,  as  the  mutineers  burst  into  the 
opening,  no  doubt  with  the  notion 
they  had  only  the  cadets  to  do  with. 
"  Here,  my  lads  !  "  I  sang  out ; 
"make  every  man  of  them  prisoner- 
down  with  'em  to  the  schooner  !  " 
And  as  I  broke  suddenly  through  in 
the  starlight  in  the  midst  of  them, 
Jones,  Jacobs,  the  Planter,  and  the 
other  four  man-o'-warsmen  sprang 
after  me,  one  by  one — taking  the  cue, 
and  shouting  as  if  to  ever  so  many 
behind  us,  "  Here  they  are,  shipmates 
— this  way — settle  the  blackguards  !'' 
In  fact,  the  moment  I  appeared,  the 
gang  of  half-drunk  fellows  were  taken 
aback.  One  of  them  roared  as  if  he 
saw  the  very  devil ;  and  giving  them 
no  time  to  think,  we  drove  them 
scattering  down  toward  the  beach. 
One  of  Foster's  party,  however,  being 
only  stunned,  had  contrived  to  get 
down  amongst  them ;  and  in  a  little 
while,  seeing  we  didn't  follow,  the 
•whole  lot  of  them  appeared  to  get  an 
inkling  of  the  truth,  on  which  they 
rallied.  It  wasn't  long  ere  I  saw  they 
'  had  got  desperate,  and  were  planning 
to  divide,  and  come  somewhere  over 
upon  us  round  the  heights  ;  so  that, 
in  the  dark,  with  our  small  party,  not 
knowing  their  numbers,  the  l>est  we 
could  do  waa  to  gather  up  toward  the 
peak,  and  secure  the  ladies.  Accord- 
ingly, we  passed  an  uncomfortable 
enough  time  during  the  rest  of  the 
night,  till  day-break,  when  still  no 
signs  of  the  schooner,  as  we  saw  in 
the  clear  to  north-eastward.  Fright- 
ful notions  came  into  my  head  of 
something  having  happened  to  her ; 


the  mutineers  below  were  on  both 
sides  of  the  island,  and  they  held  the 
watering-place  ;  we  hadn't  provisions 
for  a  single  breakfast  to  half  the  party 
of  us — and,  the  fellows  being  now  fairly 
in  for  it,  they  could  starve  us  out  if 
they  chose.  You  may  conceive,  ac- 
cordingly, what  a  joyful  sight  met  my 
eyes,  when,  on  the  dusk  lilting  oil'  to 
northward,  we  could  see  the  lovely 
craft  under  all  sail  not  six  miles  off, 
bearing  down  before  a  fresh  breexe 
for  the  deep  end  of  the  island !  The 
wind  had  headed  her  oft'  on  her  way 
back  ;  and,  knowing  nothing  of  the 
wreck,  Westwood  might  have  landed 
at  the  mercy  of  the  villains  in  the 
bush,  lint  the  minute  we  saw  his  boat 
out,  the  whole  of  us,  save  the  Judge 
and  the  Planter,  made  a  clean  charge 
down  upon  them — the  schooner's  men 
joining  us  witli  the  oars  and  boat- 
stretchers  ;  and  iu  another  half-hour 
the  whole  gang,  having  lost  heart, 
were  taken  and  lashed  fast  by  the 
wrists  on  the  beach,  to  a  single  man. 

On  searching  the  watering-place 
during  the  day,  we  found  some  one 
had  covered  the  mouth  of  the  tank 
with  sticks  and  leaves,  through  which 
Harry  Foster  had  gone  when  he  fell. 
The  stuff  had  fallen  in  over  him  ;  and 
the  well  being  evidently  made  deep 
into  the  rock,  to  hold  water  the  longer, 
with  the  roots  of  the  trees  growing 
out  into  it,  his  body  never  came  up. 
Somehow  or  other  no  one  liked  to 
sound  it  to  the  bottom  :  but  the  thing 
that  horrified  all  of  us  the  most,  was 
to  find  Captain  Finch  himself  lying 
quite  dead  amongst  the  brushwood 
near  where  the  passengers  had  pitched 
their  quarters,  with  a  cut  through  his 
skull  enough  to  have  killed  an  ox. 
Jt  was  supposed  Foster  had  suddenly 
come  upon  him,  as  he  and  his  ship- 
mates looked  out  for  the  hoard  they 
thought  the  pirates  had  in  the  island, 
while  Finch  was  on  guard  over  the 
ladies.  Whether  the  fellow  took  a  new 
notion  at  the  moment,  or  what  it  was, 
the  whole  gang  of  them  made  their 
rush  upon  the  second  mate  and  the 
cadets,  the  minute  after  the  captain 
met  his  death. 

As  for  Jones,  he  told  me  he  had 
noticed  the  dog  watching  the  seamen 
below,  and  the  idea  got  into  his  head 
of  what  might  happen.  There  was 
that  about  the  animal  to  give  one  a 
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dread  you  couldn't  describe.  How  it 
had  lived  all  this  time,  and  how  the 
custom  came  back  on  it  after  growing 
perfectly  wild,  of  carrying  on  like 
what  it  did  that  night,  was  a  mystery; 
but  Jones  said  he  hadn't  heard  it  bark 
before,  neither  had  the  man  he  knew 
of,  since  the  time  he  was  first  left 
alone  on  White-water  Island.  In 
fact,  the  whole  of  us  might  have 
hunted  it  down  before  we  left.  But 
"No  ! "  Jones  said.  "There's  a  perfect 
fiend  in  the  brute,  I  do  believe — yet 
it  strikes  me  by  this  time,  the  creature 
belongs  to — to  the  Almighty,  sir  ! " 
The  men  and  passengers  had  been 
taken  off  the  Indiaman's  wreck,  which 
there  was  no  chance  of  getting  off  the 
reef;  so,  taking  out  the  best  of  her 
stores  and  the  passengers'  property, 
we  had  every  soul  aboard  the  schooner, 
and  at  last  set  sail  to  the  south-east, 
meaning  to  go  in  at  Madras,  where  a 
sloop  might  be  sent  to  recover  more 
from  the  ship.  'Twas  with  no  ordi- 
nary state  of  things,  from  stem  to  stern, 
that  we  dropped  White-water  Island 
astern. 

Well,  ma'am,  the  rest  you  may 
easily  fancy.  We  made  Madras 
Eoads,  and  there  I  expected  to  lose 
sight  of  the  Judge  and  his  daughter 
again,  as  we  did  of  most  of  the  other 
passengers ;  but  to  my  perfect  delight, 
Sir  Charles  preferred  carrying  out  the 
voyage  on  to  Calcutta  in  the  schooner, 
where  they  had  the  after -cabins  to 
themselves.  The  Indiaman's  crew  I 
kept,  prisoners  and  all,  till  we  should 
meet  the  frigate  off  the  Sunderbunds. 

Just  conceive  standing  up  the  hot 
Bay  of  Bengal  with  flagging  south- 
westerly breezes,  shifting  at  times  to  a 
brisk  south-easter,  or  a  squall,  as  we've 
done  ourselves  this  week.  The  moon 
wasn't  at  the  full  then,  of  course,  so 
we  only  had  it  like  a  reaper's  sickle 
in  the  dog-watches  ;  but  it  was  fine 
weather,  and  you  may  imagine  one 
sometimes  contrived,  betwixt  West- 
wood  and  myself,  to  have  Violet  on 
the  quarterdeck  of  an  evening  without 
the  Judge.  Tom  would  step  forward 
suddenly  to  see  a  small  pull  taken  on 
a  sheet,  and  Snelling  knew  pretty 
well  not  to  walk  aft  of  the  capstan  ; 
so  I  could  lean  over  the  taffrail  near 
her,  and  look  at  the  schooner's  wake 


glimmering  and  sparkling  up  in  the 
bubbles  astern. 

Then  to  save  trouble,  you  need  but 
picture  to  yourselves  some  such  sort 
of  a  daybreak  as  we  had  this  morn- 
ing; a  cool  blue  cloudless  sky  all 
aloft,  dappled  to  eastward  with  a 
mighty  arch,  as  it  were,  of  small  white 
spots  and  flakes,  as  a  perfect  sea  of 
light  flows  up  into  it  before  the  sun 
under  the  horizon,  and  a  pale  slanting 
shaft  of  it  seems  to  hang  gray  in  the 
yellow  above  him.*  The  sea  heaves 
deep-blue  and  deeper-blue  under  the 
schooner;  the  wide  flock  of  small 
clouds  burn  from  gold  to  fire  ;  the 
slanting  streak  of  light  fades  and 
vanishes,  and  the  sun  comes  up  like  a 
gush  of  flame — sending  a  stream  of 
glittering  radiance  along  the  water 
to  our  starboard  bow,  while  it 
shows  a  long  flat  line  of  land  far  on 
the  other  beam.  The  Planter  is 
smoking  his  first  cheroot  for  that  day 
at  the  stern  gratings,  when  we  make 
out  three  or  four  faint  points  over  the 
streak  of  land,  shining  like  gold  in  the 
dawn ;  while  at  the  same  time  three 
hazy  pillars,  as  it  were,  are  seen 
standing  up  betwixt  sea  and  sky, 
beyond  the  rippling  blue  in  the  north- 
eastern board.  'Tis  the  spires  of 
Juggernaut  pagoda  on  one  side  ;  and 
as  the  brisk  morning  breeze  drives 
the  water  into  short  surges,  till  the 
schooner  rises  the  ship  upon  the  other, 
all  of  a  sudden  she  looms  square  and 
white  xipon  our  starboard  bow.  As 
the  hull  lifted  higher  and  higher  under 
her  canvass,  there  was  less  doubt 
every  few  minutes  of  her  being  a  fri- 
gate ;  and  by  the  time  Violet  and  her 
father  were  standing  together  on  the 
quarterdeck,  the  glorious  old  Hebe 
was  signalling  us  from  her  fore-royal- 
masthead,  as  she  kept  close  on  a  wind 
to  cross  our  course. 

We  spoke  the  pilot-brig  that  even- 
ing, took  out  the  pilot,  and  stood  up 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Hoogly  with 
the  night-tide  in  the  moonlight — 
dropping  the  Hebe  at  Diamond  Har- 
bour next  day ;  while  Lord  Frederick, 
and  a  Government  gentleman  he  had 
with  him  from  St  Helena,  went  up  to 
Calcutta  with  us  in  the  schooner.  The 
whole  of  the  Indiaman's  late  crew  and 
officers  were  left  in  the  frigate  till 
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further  notice,  notwithstanding  which 
we  were  pretty  well  crowded  on  our 
way  np  :  West  wood  and  I  were  glad 
of  a  couple  of  hammocks  in  the  half 
deck  ;  and,  in  fact,  I  saw  little  more  of 
Violet  Hyde  till  they  went  ashore 
opposite  Fort-William. 

In  half-an-hour  we  were  lying  at 
anchor  in  the  midst  of  the  crowd  of 
Indiamen,  country  ships,  Arab  craft, 
and  all  sorts  of  craft  besides,  stretch- 
ing far  up  to  the  next  reach  ;  the  Ion;,' 
front  of  flat-topped  buildings,  with 
their  preen  Venetians  and  balustrades, 
shining  white  over  the  row  of  trees  on 
the  right  bank,  like  a  string  of  palaces 
spreading  back  through  the  huge  mass 
of  the  city  to  the  pale  hot  eastern  sky — 
a  tall  cocoa-nut  tree  or  a  sharp  spire 
breaking  it  here  and  there  ;  while  the 
pile  of  (lovernmcnt  House  was  to  be 
.seen  dotted  with  adjutant-birds;  and 
the  opposite  shore  showed  far  off  in  a 
line  of  green  jungle,  faced  by  a  few 
gay-looking  spots  of  bungalows.  All 
the  rest  of  the  day  Jones  busied  him- 
self seeing  all  made  regular  and  ship- 
shape below  and  aloft,  in  complete 
seaman- like  style,  till  I  began  to  think 
he  had  taken  a  fancy  to  the  schooner, 
and  meant  to  go  with  her  and  the 
frigate  to  the  China  seas.  Next 
morning,  however,  as  soon  as  break- 
fast was  over  in  the  cabin,  he  came  to 
me  and  said  that,  as  there  was  nothing 
more  to  be  done  at  present  aboard, 
according  to  our  agreement  he  would 
bid  us  good-bye.  Nothing  I  could 
say  was  of  the  least  use,  so  at  last  I 
had  to  give  it  up.  Having  little  money 
about  me,  however,  except  in  bills, 
and  intending  to  go  ashore  myself,  I 
told  him  I  should  pay  him  his  mate's 
wages  at  once  at  u  banker's  in  the 
town,  By  the  time  I  came  on  deck, 
Jones  had  hailed  a  dingy,  and  the 
native  boatman  paddled  us  to  the 
pliant  below  the  Sailor's  Home  to- 
gether. 

I  had  shaken  hands  with  him,  and 
stood  watching  him  from  the  bank 
verandah,  as  his  manly  figure,  in  the 
blue  jacket,  white  duck  trousers,  and 
straw  hat,  passed  away  down  Flag 
Street,  stepping  like  a  seaman  fresh 
from  blue  water  through  a  stream  of 
Hindoos  in  white  muslin,  Mussulman 
servants,  tall-capped  Armenian?, 
Danes,  Frenchmen,  Chinamen,  Arabs, 
and  1'arsces.  Three  or  four  Coolies 
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with  painted  umbrellas  were  shout- 
ing and  scrambling  in  his  way,  men- 
tioning their  names,  salaaming,  and 
sah'bing  him  to  the  nines  ;  a  couple 
of  naked  black  boys  were  trying  to 
brush  his  shoes  in  the  dust;  a  tray  of 
native  swcatmeats  seemed  to  be 
shoved  every  now  and  then  under  his 
nose;  and  two  or  three  children  with 
heads  as  big  as  pumpkins  were  stuck 
before  him,  their  mothers  begging  for 
"  buckshish  !  buckshish  !  "  Jones  held 
on  like  a  man  accustomed  to  every 
sort  of  foreign  scenes  in  the  world  ; 
and  out  of  curiosity  to  see  where  he 
would  go,  I  followed  him  for  a  little 
toward  the  thick  of  the  noise  and 
crowd,  through  Tank  Square,  where 
the  water-carriers  were  sprinkling  the 
ground  from  the  sheep- skins  on  their 
backs  as  they  walked,  serpent- 
charmers  and  jugglers  exhibiting,  and 
a  dirty  Fakir  rolling  at  the  corner  in 
seeming  agon}1,  with  a  crowd  of 
liberty-men  in  Sunday  toggery  all 
round  him.  Jones  looked  up  at  the 
church  steeping  in  the  white  heat,  and 
across  the  glare  of  light  to  the  city 
beyond,  standing  like  a  man  that 
didn't  know  what  to  do,  or  hadn't  seen 
Calcutta  before ;  then  passed  care- 
lessly by  the  half-slued  sailors,  who 
hailed  him  as  if  he  were  a  ship.  At 
length  he  got  to  the  turn  of  a  street 
running  into  the  native  town,  where 
you  caught  a  glimpse  of  it  swarming 
this  way  and  that  with  turbans  in 
the  close  overhanging  ba/.aars.  Some 
Hindoo  procession  or  other  was  com- 
ing along  with  tom-toms,  gongs,  tam- 
bourines, and  punkahs,  sweeping  on 
through  a  Babel  of  heathenish  cries 
and  songs :  a  knot  of  dancing-girls, 
with  red  flowers  in  their  sleek  black 
hair,  could  be  seen  in  a  hackery 
drawn  by  two  hump-backed  bullocks  ; 
and  a  white  Brahmin  bull  was  poking 
its  head  amongst  the  heaps  of  fruit  at 
a  stall ;  whilst  you  heard  a  whole 
ship's  crew  hurrah  ing  and  laughing 
amongst  the  confusion,  as  they  drove 
along.  Suddenly  I  saw  Jones  hail  a 
palanquin  near  him,  and  get  in.  The 
four  mud-coloured  bearers  took  tho 
pole  of  it  on  their  shoulder?,  fore  and 
aft  —  greasy-looking  fellows,  with 
ochre-marks  on  their  noses  and  fore- 
heads, a  tuft  of  hair  tied  back  on 
their  heads  like  women,  and  as  naked 
as  they  were  born,  save  the  cloth 
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round  their  middle, — and  next  mo- 
ment away  they  trotted,  grunting  and 
swinging  the  palanquin,  till  I  lost 
sight  of  them  in  the  hubbub.  'Twas 
the  last  I  saw  of  Jones. 

Here  the  Captain  stopped;  the 
Gloucester's  crew  Avere  getting  the 
anchors  off  her  forecastle  to  her  bows 
for  next  day,  when,  the  light-ship  off 
the  Sandheads  was  expected  to  be 
seen ;  and,  from  his  manner  and  his 
silence  together,  he  evidently  con- 
sidered the  yarn  at  an  end.  "  That's 
all  then  ?  "  carelessly  asked  the  sur- 
geon, who  was  a  chess-player,  and 
had  heard  only  this  part  of  the  Cap- 
tain's adventures,  and  the  first  two, 
so  that  he  appeared  to  perceive  a 
slight  want  of  connection.  "  All?  " 
was  the  unanimous  voice  of  the  lady- 
passengers,  most  of  whom  had  been 
faithful  listeners, — the  younger  ones 
were  obviously  disappointed  at  some- 
thing. "  Why,  yes,"  said  Captain 
Collins,  with  a  look  which  might  be 
interpreted  either  as  modest  or  "close," 
— "  the  fact  is,  I  fancied  the  affair 
might  serve  to  while  away  a  single 
evening  or  so,  and  here  have  I  been 
yarning  different  nights  all  this  time! 
'Tis  owing  to  my  want  of  practice,  no 
doubt,  ma'am."  "  Come,  come,"  said 
the  matron  of  the  party,  "you  must 
really  give  us  some  idea  of  a  denoue- 
ment. These  girls  of  mine  won't  be 
satisfied  without  it,  Captain  Collins  ,• 
they  will  think  it  no  story  at  all, 
otherwise !  " 

"  An  end  to  it,  you  mean  ?  "  an- 
swered he.  "Why,  ma'am,  if  there 
were  an  end  to  it,  it  couldn't  be  a 
'  short '  yarn  at  all — that  would  be 
to  finish  and  '  whip'  it,  as  we  say, 
before  it's  long  enough  for  the  pur- 
pose ;  whereas,  luckily,  my  life  hasn't 
got  to  a  close  yet." 

"  Oh  !"  said  the  lady,  "no  sea  casu- 
istry for  us ;  besides,  /  am  aware  of 
the  sequel,  you  know!"  "Why, 
ma'am,"  answered  the  Captain,  look- 
ing up  innocently,  "  it  wasn't  for 
two  years  and  a  half  afterwards  that 
I — I  settled,  you  know  !  Do  you 
mean  me  to  tell  you  all  that  happened 
in  that  time,  about  the  Frenchman, 
and  what  befell  the  schooner  in  the 
China  seas  ?  'twould  last  the  voyage 
home ;  but  if  you'll  go  back  with  me 
I've  no  particular  objection,  now  I've 


got  into  the  way."  "  No,  no,  my 
dear  Captain,"  said  the  lady,  "  we 
have  had  enough  for  the  present  of 
your  nautical  details — I  beg  pardon — 
but  tell  us  how  you  succeeded  in — " 
"  Well,"  interrupted  the  narrator 
rather  hastily,  "  'twas  somewhat 
thus  :  I  was  at  home  at  Croydon,  be- 
ing by  that  time  first  lieutenant  of 
the  Hebe,  but  she  was  just  paid  off. 
One  morning,  at  breakfast,  the  letter- 
bag  from  the  village  was  brought  in 
as  usual,  my  mother  taking  them  out, 
reading  off  all  the  addresses  through 
her  spectacles,  while  Jane  made  the 
cotfee.  My  mother  handed  Jane  a 
ship-letter,  which  she  put  somewhere 
in  her  dress,  with  a  blush,  so  that  I 
knew  ip  a  moment  it  must  be  from 
Tom  Westwood,  who  was  in  the 
Company's  civil  service  in  India,  up- 
country.  "  None  for  me,  mother  ?  " 
asked  I  eagerly  ;  for  the  fact  was  I 
had  got  one  or  two  at  different  times, 
at  Canton  and  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  during  the  two  years.  "Yes, 
Ned,"  said  my  mother,  eyeing  it  again 
and  again,  anxiously  enough,  as  I 
thought ;  "  there  is — but  I  fear  it  is 
some  horrid  thing  from  those  Ad- 
mirals " — the  Admiralty,  she  meant 
— "  and  they  will  be  sending  you  off 
immediately — or  a  war,  or  something. 
Oh  dear  me,  Ned,"  exclaimed  the 
good  woman,  quite  distressed,  "  won't 
you  do  as  I  wish  you,  and  stay  al- 
together !  "  By  the  Lord  Harry  ! 
when  I  opened  it,  'twas  a  letter  from 
Lord  Frederick  Bury,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded to  his  eldest  brother's  title 
while  we  were  out,  saying  he  had  the 
promise  of  a  commandership  for  me, 
as  soon  as  a  new  brig  for  the  West 
India  station  was  ready.  "I  shan't 
have  to  go  for  six  or  seven  months  at 
any  rate,  mother,"  said  I,  "by  which, 
time  I  shall  be  confounded  tired  of 
the  land,  I  know  1 "  She  wanted  me 
to  buy  a  small  estate  near  Croydon, 
shoot,  fish,  and  dig,  I  suppose  ;  while 
Jane  said  I  ought  to  marry,  especi- 
ally as  she  had  a  girl  with  money  in 
her  eye  for  me.  Still  they  saw  it  was 
no  use,  and  began  to  give  it  up. 

Why  I  never  heard  at  all  from  a 
certain  quarter,  I  couldn't  think.  Till 
that  time,  in  fact,  I  had  been  as  sure 
of  her  proving  true  as  I  was  of  breezes 
blowing;  but  now  I  couldn't  help 
fancying  all  sorts  of  tyranny  on  the 
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Judge's  part  ami  her  mother's,  not  to 
speak  of  Tom's  uncle,  the  Councillor. 
I  went  down  the  lane,  lor  the  twentieth 
time,  past  the  end  of  the  house  they 
had  lived  in,  where  the  windows  had 
been  shuttered  up  and  the  gates  close 
over  since  I  came.     All  of  a  sudden, 
this  time,  I  saw  there  were  workmen 
about  the  place,  the  windows  open, 
and  two  servants  washing  down  the 
yellow  wheels  of  a  travelling  carriage. 
I  made  straight  back  for  our  house, 
went  up   to  .Jane,  who  was  at  her 
piano  in  the  drawing-room,  and  asked, 
quite  out  of  breath,  irho  was  come  to 
the  house  over  the  park  behind  us. 
44  Did  you  not  know  that  old  Nabob 
wag  coming  back  from  India  V"  said 
.lane.    "  His  face  was  getting  too  yel- 
low, I  suppose  ;  and  besides,  his  wife 
is  dead — from  his  crossness,  no  doubt. 
But   the   young  lady   is    an  heiress, 
Ned,  and  as  I  meant  to  tell  you,  from 
good  authority  "—here  the  sly  crea- 
ture looked  away  into   her   music — 
44  passionately  fond  of  the  sea,  which 
means,  you  know,  of  naval  officers" — 
44  The  devil  she  is,  Jane!"  I  broke 
ont ;  "  what  did  "NVestwood  mean  by 
that  ? — but  ictien  are  they  coming,  for 
heaven's  sake?''     u  Why,"  said  Jane, 
44 1   believe,  from  what  I  heard  our 
gardener  say,  they  arrived  last  night." 
44  Then,  by  Jove,  my  dear  girl!"  said 
I,  44  I'll  tell  you  a  secret — and  mind, 
I  connt  on  you!"     My   little  sister 
was  all  alive  in  a  moment,  ran  to  the 
door  and  shut  it,  then  settled  herself 
on  the  sofa  to  hear  what  I  had  to  say, 
as  eagerly  as  you  please.     So  I  told 
her  what  the  whole  matter  was,  with 
the    state    of   things  when   we   left 
Calcutta.     Jane  seemed   to    reckon 
the   affair  as   clear  as  a  die ;    and 
yon've  no  notion  what  a  lot  of  new 
ropes  she  put  me  up  to  in  a  concern 
of  the  kind,  as  well  as  ways  to  carry 
it  ont  ship-shape  to  the  end,  in  spite 
of  the  Judge — or  else  to  smooth  him 
over. 

The   long  and  short  of  it  was,  I 
didn't  leave  till  abont  seven  months 
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after,  when  the  Ferret  was  put  in 
commission;  but  by  that  time  it  was  all 
smooth  sailing  before  me.  The  Judge 
had  got  wonderfully  softened;  and,  you 
may  be  sure,  I  continued  to  see  Violet 
Hyde  pretty  often  before  I  went  to 
sea.  You'd  scarce  believe  it,  but,  after 
that  twelve  months'  cruise,  I  actually 
didn't  leave  the  land  for  two  years, 
which  I  did  owing  to  the  chance  I  had 
of  seeing  sharp  service  in  the  Burmese, 
war,  up  the  rivers,  while  General 
Campbell  had  tough  work  with  them 
inland.  So  that's  all  I  can  say, 
ma'am  !" 

44  Very  good,  sir!"  was  the  surgeon's 
cool  remark.  u  And  in  fact,  sir,  I 
fancy  if  every  one  of  us  were  to  com- 
mence telling  his  whole  life  over,  with 
everything  that  happened  to  him  and 
his  friends,  he  must  stop  short  some- 
where— however  long  it  might  be!" 
The  Captain  smiled  ;  they  sat  on  the 
poop  talking  for  a  while,  sometimes 
saying  nothing,  but  watching  the  last 
night  at  sea. 

The  pilot-brig  is  spoken  to  wind- 
ward next  morning,  even  while  the 
deep-sea  lead-line  is  being  hove  to 
sound  the  bottom.  Falling  sudden 
from  the  foreyard,  the  weight  takes 
the  long  line  from  hand  after  hand 
back  to  the  gangway,  till  it  trembles 
against  the  ground.  Tis  drawn  up 
slowly,  the  wet  coil  secured,  and  the 
bottom  of  the  lead  showing  its  little 
hollow  filled  with  signs  of  earth  — 
44  Gray  sand  and  sheHs!"  They 
stand  on  till  the  pilot  is  on  board,  the 
lowland  lifts  and  lengthens  before  the 
ship  ;  but  the  flow  of  the  tide  has  yet 
to  come,  and  take  them  safely  np 
amongst  the  winding  shoals  into  the 
Indian  river's  mouth.  A  new  land, 
and  the  thought?  of  strange  new  life, 
the  gorgeous  sights  and  fantastic 
realities  of  the  mighty  country  of  the 
Mogul  and  Rajahs,  crowd  before  them 
after  the  wide  solitary  sea :  the  story 
is  already  all  but  forgotten. — AND 
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THE  FRENCH  AVARS  OF  RELIGION. 


THE  history  of  the  house  of  Guise 
lias  a  natural  division  into  two  periods, 
of  nearly  equal  duration,  whose  point 
of  separation  may  be  fixed  at  the 
death  of  Henry  II.,  or,  more  strictly 
perhaps,  at  the  date  of  the  treaty  of 
Cateau-Cambresis,  which  preceded  it 
by  three  months.  Under  Francis  I. 
and  Henry  II.,  foreign  wars  engrossed 
much  of  the  time  and  energy  of  the 
warriors,  foreign  diplomacy  gave  fre- 
quent occupation  to  the  statesmen,  of 
that  restless  and  ambitious  family, 
Avhich,  during  the  reigns  of  Francis 
II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  was 
busied  with  civil  strife,  domestic  in- 
trigues, and  even  with  disloyal  and 
treasonable  projects.  The  treaty 
above  referred  to— signed  on  the  3d 
April  1559,  and  by  which  France 
abandoned  no  less  than  one  hundred 
and  ninety-eight  fortresses,  including 
the  conquests  of  thirty  years  in  Pied- 
mont— stipulated  a  durable  alliance 
between  the  Kings  of  France  and 
Spain,  "  who  were  to  love  each  other 
as  brothers,  and  labour  in  concert  for 
the  extinction  of  heresy."  This  was 
the  prelude  of  a  long  peace  with  the 
foreigner,  but  also  of  a  long  series  of 
intestine  wars,  and  of  more  bloodshed 
and  misery  than  any  invasion  from 
without  would  have  probably  occa- 
sioned. France  was  on  the  eve  of  the 
Wars  of  Religion.  Calvinism  grew 
daily  stronger  in  the  land,  many  of 
whose  most  illustrious  nobles  were 
soon  included  amongst  its  proselytes; 
until  at  last  the  princes  of  the  blood 
themselves,  jealous  of  the  influence, 
power,  and  pretensions  of  the  princes 
of  Lorraine,  placed  themselves  at  the 
head  of  the  Protestant  party.  Thus, 
early  in  the  reign  of  that  sickly  and 
feeble  prince,  Francis  II.,  Bourbon  and 
Guise  entered  the  lists,  to  struggle  for 
the  chief  power  in  the  state,  and  to 
commence,  during  the  lifetime  of  four 
sons  of  Henry  II.,  a  long  contest  for 
the  inheritance  of  the  declining  house 
of  Valois.  On  the  one  side,  the  chief 
posts  were  occupied  by  Anthony  of 
Bourbon,  King  of  Navarre,  by  his 


brother,  the  Prince  of  Conde — far 
superior  to  him  in  ability,  and  who 
was  the  chief  of  the  party — and  by  that 
brave  and  skilful  soldier  and  com- 
mander, Gaspard  do  Chatillon,  Admi- 
ral de  Coligny.  Opposed  to  these, 
the  principal  figures  in  the  Protestant 
ranks,  stood  the  Duke  of  Guise  and 
his  brothers — notably  the  astute,  cruel, 
and  violent  cardinal,  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine. Catherine  of  Medicis,  who- 
had  been  allowed  little  interference  in 
public  affairs  during  her  husband's 
life,  came  forward  at  his  death,  and 
played  a  striking  and  important  part 
in  the  strange  historical  drama  which 
comprised  the  reigns  of  three  of  her 
sons.  Adopting  a  machiavelian  and 
unscrupulous  policy,  her  intrigues  were 
directed  alternately  to  support  and 
damage  the  most  contrary  interests  ; 
but.  at  the  outset  of  her  political 
career,  her  dislike  to  Montmorency, 
and  her  eagerness  to  grasp  a  share  of 
the  power  from  which  he  had  largely 
contributed  to  her  exclusion,  impelled 
her  to  an  alliance  with  the  Guises,  by 
whom  it  was  evident  that  the  kingdom 
was,  for  a  time  at  least,  to  be  virtu- 
ally ruled.  Her  husband's  bod}1-  was 
yet  above  ground,  when  she  joined 
them  and  her  son  at  the  Louvre — 
whither  they  had  conducted  Francis, 
after  proclaiming  him  King,  from  his 
residence  at  the  palace  of  the  Tour- 
nelles ;  and  scarcely  had  it  been  de- 
posited in  the  vaults  of  St  Denis, 
when  the  treaty  between  her  and  them 
was  sealed  by  the  sacrifice  of  Diane 
de  Poitiers,  whose  daughter  Avas  their 
sister-in-law  by  her  marriage  with 
Claude,  Marquis  of  Mayenne,  but 
who,  neA-ertheless,  was  dmren  igno- 
miniously  from  court,  and  compelled 
to  give  up  the  costly  jewels  she  had 
received  from  her  royal  lover,  and  to 
appease  Catherine  by  the  gift  of  her 
magnificent  castle  of  Chenonceaux. 

The  circumstances  of  the  time,  and 
their  own  high  connections,  Avere  sin- 
gularly faArourable  to  the  Guises'  as- 
sumption of  the  chief  power.  "No 
influence  in  the  kingdom,"  saysM.  do 
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BooilK',  u  was  comparable  to  tliat  of 
those  two  men.  The  clergy,  the  rich- 
est and  the  first  of  the  three  orders  of 
the  state,  professed  an  unbounded 
devotion  for  the  Cardinal ;  in  Francis 
of  Lorraine  the  greater  part  of  the 
nobility,  military  men,  even  magis- 
trates, habitually  recognised  a  skilful 
chief,  a  sure  friend,  a  zealous  protec- 
tor. The  Queen  (Mary  Stuart,)  was 
niece  of  the  Guises  ;  their  cousin,  the 
Duke  of  Lorraine,  was  brother-in-law 
of  the  King  ;  the  husband  of  another 
Mster  of  Francis  II.,  Philip  of  Spain, 
was  well  pleased  that  the  royal  choice 
had  fallen  upon  them  in  preference  to 
Anthony  of  Bourbon,  who  would  not 
have  failed  to  apply  liis  power  to  the 
attempted  recovery  of  Navarre  from 
Spain.  Finally,  obligations  of  grati- 
tude attached  the  Duke  of  Savoy  to 
them.  So  many  advantages,  such 
numerous  means  of  access,  united  with 
.so  many  talents  and  so  much  glory, 
rendered  their  position  very  natural." 
The  humiliation  of  the  Bourbons  was 
proportionate  to  the  exaltation  of  their 
rivals.  Montmorency  received,  from 
the  lips  of  the  King  himself,  advice  to 
retire  to  his  domain  of  Chantilly,  a 
rustication  and  disgrace  which  left  the 
veteran  Constable  no  resource  but  to 
ally  himself  with  the  princes  of  the 
Mood.  These  were  deliberating  at 
Vendoine,  with  d'Andeiot  and  their 
other  confidential  partisans,  as  to  the 
jneans  of  opposing  the  authority  of  the 
Guise,  when  they  received  the  over- 
tures and  exhortations  of  the  Con- 
stable, who  pressed  and  prevailed  with 
the  King  of  Navarre  to  repair  to  court. 
Hut  slights  and  affronts  were  there 
•offered  both  to  him  and  to  the  Prince 
of  Condt'1,  and  soon  they  were  glad 
again  to  absent  themselves.  Within 
nine  months  of  the  accession  of  Francis, 
the  plot  known  as  the  conspiracy  of 
Amboise,  of  which  C'onde  was  the 
secret  head,  was  formed,  discovered, 
and  crushed;  the  Duke  of  Guise  dis- 
playing much  energy  and  prudence, 
the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine  great  cruelty 
And  a  most  unchristian  spirit,  in  its 
repression,  and  in  the  treatment  of  the 
battled  conspirators.  For  the  third 
time  Guise  was  named  lieutenant- 
general  of  the  kingdom,  and  invested 
with  unlimited  powers.  The  conspir- 
acy to  which  he  was  indebted  for  this 
aggrandisement,  was,  however,  the 


result  of  his  brother's  violent  and  per- 
secuting spirit.  The  Cardinal  had 
spurred  the  Huguenots  to  revolt.  In 
all  their  proclamations,  manifestos, 
and  justificatory  publications,  they 
protested  their  loyalty  to  the  King, 
and  declared  that  they  took  arms 
solely  against  the  family  of  (Juise. 
It  did  not  suit  the  purpose  of  these 
princes  to  admit  the  sincerity  of  the 
distinctions  thus  made.  u  What  have 
1  done  to  my  subjects,"  exclaimed  the 
feeble  King,  "that  they  should  bear 
me  such  ill-will?  Is  it  not  rather  to 
you,  gentlemen,  that  they  are  opposed? 
I  would  that  for  a  time  you  would 
depart,  that  we  might  see  if  these  dis- 
orders ceased."  The  words  had  been 
suggested  by  the  Spanish  ambassador; 
but  Francis  knew  not  how  to  give 
them  etlect,  and  was  easily  cajoled  by 
his  uncles,  who  assured  him  that  their 
absence  would  be  the  signal  for  at- 
tempts on  his  life  and  the  lives  of  his 
brothers — attempts  already  planned 
by  the  Bourbons  and  supported  by 
the  heretics. 

We  pass  on  to  the  close  of  the  short 
reign  of  Francis  II.,  which  extended 
over  barely  seventeen  months.  His 
death  occurred  on  the  oth  December 
loGU.  The  lUth  of  the  same  month 
was  to  have  witnessed  the  execution 
of  the  Prince  of  Conde,  condemned 
as  traitor  and  heretic.  But  when  a 
sudden  swoon  at  vespers,  succeeded 
by  violent  pains  in  the  head,  indi- 
cated the  probable  dissolution  of  the 
sickly  monarch,  whose  constitution 
was  already  under  mined  by  disease, 
Catherine  dc  Medieis,  unwilling  to  lose 
Conde,  who  served  her  as  a  counter- 
poise to  the  power  of  the  Guise,  took 
measures  to  delay  his  doom,  and  opened 
negotiations  with  the  King  of 
Navarre.  This  prince  signed  an 
agreement  guaranteeing  the  regency  to 
Catherine  during  the  minority  of 
Charles  IX.  She  and  her  council 
were  to  have  the  sole  direction  of 
political  affairs;  whilst  Anthony  de 
Bourbon,  with  the  title  of  lieutenant- 
general,  was  to  be  military  chief  of 
the  kingdom.  On  the  other  hand, 
Catherine  brought  about  his  recon- 
ciliation with  the  Guises  :  inducing 
Francis  II.  to  declare  on  liis  death-bed 
that  the  prosecution  of  Condi'-  emanat- 
ed not  from  them,  but  from  his  will 
alone.  At  the  verv  moment  she 
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rendered  this  service  to  the  princes 
of  Lorraine,  she  was  plotting  with 
Bourbon  their  banishment  from  court. 
It  were  bewildering,  and  indeed 
impossible,  in  a  brief  essay  on  that 
busy  period,  to  trace  the  tortuous 
policy  and  seemingly  contradictory 
intrigues  of  the  Queen-mother.  It 
suffices  to  state  her  aim,  then  and  for 
long  afterwards.  By  pitting  one 
faction  against  the  other,  and  alter- 
nately supporting  both,  she  secured 
for  herself  a  larger  share  of  power 
than  she  would  have  obtained  by 
assisting  in  the  final  triumph  of 
either. 

The  death  of  their  niece's  royal 
husband  was  a  great  shock  to  the 
Guises,  who  in  his  name  had  exercised 
absolute  authority.  It  was  subject 
of  rejoicing  to  the  Protestants,  who 
deemed  it  "a  stroke  of  heavenly 
mercy" — a  mystical  expression  of 
satisfaction,  which  made  some  suspect 
poison  to  be  the  cause  of  the  King's 
death.  For  this  there  seems  to  have 
been  no  foundation.  But  such  suspi- 
cions were  the  fashion  of  the  time. 
Beside  the  bed  of  Francis  stood 
Coligny,  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  and 
many  other  nobles.  When  the 
monarch  breathed  his  last,  "  Gentle- 
men," said  the  Admiral,  with  his 
habitual  earnest  gravity,  "  the  King  is 
dead  ;  'tis  a  lesson  for  us  how  to  live." 
He  returned  home  with  one  of  his  inti- 
mates, named  Fontaines,  and  fell  into 
a  profound  reverie,  his  tooth-pick  in  his 
mouth  and  his  feet  to  the  fire.  He 
did  not  observe  that  his  boots  were 
burning,  until  Fontaines  called  his 
attention  to  the  fact.  "  Ah,  Fon- 
taines !  "  then  replied  the  Admiral, 
"  not  a  week  ago  you  and  I  would 
each  have  given  a  leg  for  things  to 
take  this  turn,  and  now  we  get  off 
with  a  pair  of  boots ;  it  is  cheap." 
Not  one  of  the  six  brothers  Guise 
followed  the  funeral  of  Francis  II., 
whose  loss  they  had  such  reason  to 
deplore.  In  cutting  allusion  to  this 
indecent  neglect,  an  unknown  hand 
affixed  to  the  black  velvet  that 
covered  the  royal  bier  the  following 
inscription  —  "  Where  is  Tanneguy 
Duchdtel?  But  he  was  a  Frenchman  !  " 
This  was  a  chamberlain  of  Charles 
VII.,  who,  although  unjustly  banished 
from  court,  had  mourned  his  master's 
death,  and  had  provided  magnificently 


for  his  interment,  sacrilegiously 
neglected  by  that  king's  own  son. 
The  inscription  bore  a  double  sting, 
for  it  both  condemned  the  conduct  of 
the  Guises,  and  stigmatised  them  as 
foreigners.  In  vain  did  they  strive 
to  justify  themselves,  alleging  the 
necessity  of  their  presence  at  court, 
And  they  were  equally  unable  to  refute 
the  charge  of  having  appropriated, 
during  the  illness  of  Francis,  a  con- 
siderable sum  that  remained  in  the 
royal  treasury.  This  was  done  with 
the  connivance  of  Catherine. 

The  state  of  affairs  after  the  acces- 
sion of  Charles  IX.,  was  as  follows  : 
Conde  was  released  from  prison,  the 
King  of  Navarre  was  in  favour  with 
the  Queen-mother,  the  Bourbons  and 
Guises  affected  mutual  friendship,  the 
Colignys  and  the  Constable  were 
continually  at  the  palace  ;  the  star 
of  the  Bourbon  party  was  in  the 
ascendant.  But  those  were  the  days 
of  political  and  religious  renegades, 
and  a  very  short  time  produced 
wonderful  changes  in  the  composition 
of  the  two  great  parties.  Soon  we 
find  the  King  of  Navarre  going  over 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  the 
Constable  abandoning  the  cause  of  his 
nephews  to  assist  at  the  germination  of 
the  celebrated  League,  into  which  the 
Guises  and  other  great  Catholic  chiefs 
afterwards  entered  for  the  suppression 
of  Protestantism,  and  for  the  over- 
throw of  the  party  headed  by  Conde 
and  Coligny. 

It  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty 
to  form  a  correct  opinion  of  the 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Guise, 
diversely  represented  as  it  has  been  by 
the  party  writers  of  the  time.  M.  de 
Bouille  has  endeavoured,  with  pa- 
tience and  industry,  to  sift  the 
truth  from  the  mass  of  conflicting 
evidence  ;  and  if  he  is  not  completely 
successful,  it  is  because  such  contra- 
dictory testimony  as  he  has  to  deal 
with  defies  reconciliation.  His  zeal  for 
truth  leads  him  into  researches  and 
disquisitions  through  which  not  all  of 
his  readers  perhaps  will  have  patience 
to  follow  him,  although  they  are  doubt- 
less essential  to  the  completeness  of  a 
Avork  which  is  eminently  what  the 
French  term  un  ouvrage  serieux. 
With  an  evident  desire  for  strict 
impartiality,  he  leans  a  little,  as  it 
appears  to  us,  to  the  Catholic  party — 
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no  unnatural  Mas  in  a  writer  of  that 
religion.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  as 
Protestants,  have  to  guard  ourselves 
against  the  strong  interest  and  sym- 
pathy inspired  by  the  faith,  the  valour, 
nud  the  sufferings  of  the  French 
Huguenots  ;  and  we  cannot  but 
admit  the  justice  of  M.  de  liouille's 
conclusion,  that  although,  amongst 
these,  many  were  martyrs  forreligion'.s 
sake,  many  others  assumed  the  Pro- 
testant  badge  from  motives  of  political 
convenience  as  much  as  from  conscien- 
tious conviction.  As  regards  the  se- 
cond Duke  of  Guise,  however,  we  find 
difficulty  in  always  coinciding  with  his 
present  historian,  who  makes  him  out 
a  better  man  than  previous  reading 
had  taught  us  to  believe  him.  All  the 
three  Dukes  of  (iuise.  were  moral 
giants — men  of  extraordinary  qualities, 
who  towered  far  above  their  cotem- 
poraries.  All  three  were  valiant, 
sagacious,  and  skilful  in  no  common 
degree;  but  they  were  also  ambitious 
and  unscrupulous — the  son  more  so 
than  the  father,  the  grandson  more 
than  either.  In  estimating  their 
qualities  and  actions,  M.  de  liouille 
justly  makes  much  allowance  for  the 
prevalent  fanaticism  of  the  time;  but 
he  sometimes  goes  too  far  towards 
the  adoption  of  the  opinions  of 
Catholic  writers,  who  find  extenu- 
ating circumstances  in  the  conduct  of 
the  arch-butcher.  Henry  of  Lorraine, 
on  the  night  of  St  Bartholomew,  and 
who  acquit  his  father  of  sanctioning 
that  barbarous  massacre  at  Vassy, 
which  was  the  spark  to  the  powder — 
the  actual  commencement  of  the  wars 
of  religion. 

The  little  town  of  Vassy,  adjacent 
to  the  domains  of  Guise,  was  the 
headquarters  of  a  numerous  Protestant 
congregation,  whose  preaching  and 
acts  of  devotion  "greatly  scandalised," 
says  M.  de  Houilie,  "  the  virtuous 
Antoinette  de  Hourbon,  surnamed  by 
the  Huguenots,  Mother  of  the  tyrants 
and  enemies  of  Uie  gospel."  She  con- 
stantly implored  the  Duke,  her  son,  to 
rid  her  of  these  obnoxious  neighbours, 
which  he  promised  to  do,  if  it  were 
possible  without  violation  of  the  royal 
edicts.  Upon  the  1st  March  1562,  a 
journey  he  made  in  company  with  his 
wife — then  with  child  and  travelling 
in  a  litter — led  him  through  Vassy. 
"  His  suite  consisted  of  two  hundred 
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men-at-arms,  all  partaking,  and  even 
surpassing,  the  exalted  Catholicism 
and  warlike  temper  of  their  chief. 
At  Vassy  he  was  to  be  joined  by  sixty 
more.  On  arriving  there,  he  entered 
the  church  to  hear  high  mass  ;  and, 
whether  it  was  that  the  psalms  of  the 
Caivinists  reached  his  ears,  or  that 
he  was  maliciously  informed  of  their 
being  then  assembled,  or  that  the 
clergy  of  Vassy  complained  and 
solicited  the  repression  of  outrages 
received  from  the  sectarians,  the  fact 
is  that  he  learned  that  their  preaching 
was  then  going  on.  With  the  inten- 
tion of gi  ving  them  a  severe  admonition, 
he  sent  for  their  minister,  and  for  the 
chief  members  of  the  congregation. 
His  messenger  was  Labrosse,  the  son, 
— who  was  accompanied  by  two  Ger- 
man pages,  Schleck  and  Klingberg. 
one  of  whom  carried  his  arquebnse 
and  the  other  his  pistols.  These 
young  men  were  violent  in  the  fulfil- 
ment of  their  mission,  and  an  exchange 
of  insults  was  soon  followed  by  blood- 
shed. At  the  first  shots  fired,  the 
men-at-arms  and  the  varlets,  already 
disposed  to  hostilities,  took  part  in 
the  unequal  fray.  The  five  or  six 
hundred  Protestants,  although  supe- 
rior in  number,  were  far  from  suffi- 
ciently armed  to  offer  an  effectual 
resistance.  They  sought  to  establish 
a  barricade,  and  to  defend  themselves 
with  sticks  and  stones.  The  Duke, 
who  hurried  to  the  scene  of  the 
tumult,  found  himself  unable  to  repress 
it.  Some  of  his  gentlemen  were  hit  ; 
the  face  of  Labrosse,  the  father, 
streamed  with  blood  ;  Guise  himself 
was  wounded  in  the  left  cheek  by  a 
stone.  At  sight  of  his  hurt,  his  follow- 
ers' fury  knew  no  bounds.  The 
Protestants,  overwhelmed,  (('erases, ) 
uttered  piercing  cries ;  and,  endea- 
vouring to  escape  by  all  issues,  even 
by  the  roof,  delivered  themselves  to 
the  bullets  of  their  enemies.  Anne 
d'Kst,  who  was  peaceably  pursuing 
her  journey,  paused  on  hearing  the 
sounds  of  strife,  and  sent  in  all  haste 
to  entreat  her  husband  to  put  an  end 
to  the  effusion  of  blood ;  but  the  carnaijr 
lasted  an  liour  ;  sixty  men  and  women 
lost  their  lives  and  two  hundred 
were  wounded.  On  the  side  of  the 
Prince  of  Lorraine,  some  men  were 
also  more  or  less  hurt ;  only  one  was 
killed." 
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A  champion  so  energetic  and  formid- 
able, a  commander  so  much  beloved, 
as  the  Duke  of  Guise,  would  certainly 
have  succeeded,  had  he  really  at- 
tempted and  desired  to  do  so,  in 
somewhat  less  than  an  hour,  in  check- 
ing his  men-  at-arms  and  stopping  this 
inhuman  massacre,  which  procured 
him  from  the  Reformed  party  the 
odious  nickname  of  the  Butcher  of 
Vassy.  M.  de  Bouille  inclines  to 
consider  the  slaughter  on  that  fatal 
day  as  a  sort  of  cruel  reprisals,  de- 
plorable certainly,  but  in  some  mea- 
sure extenuated  by  various  excesses 
committed  by  the  Huguenots — ex- 
cesses, however,  to  which  he  but 
vaguely  refers.  It  must  be  remem- 
bered that,  at  the  time  of  the  massacre 
of  Vassy,  an  edict,  obtained  less  than 
two  months  previously  by  the  exer- 
tions and  influence  of  Coligny  and 
1'IIospital,  and  granting  the  Protest- 
ants liberty  of  conscience  and  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  was  in  full 
force.  The  following  passage  from 
M.  de  Bouille  sufficiently  shows  the 
animus  of  Guise — "  When  the  return 
of  a  gloomy  calm  suffered  him  to  dis- 
cern the  sad  character  of  such  a  scene, 
the  Duke  fell  into  a  passion  with 
Claude  Tourneur,  captain  of  the  town 
and  castle  of  Yassy  for  Mary  Stuart ; 
he  imputed  the  day's  misfortunes  to 
the. toleration  that  officer  had  shown 
in  suffering  the  formation  of  Calvinist 
assemblies.  Tourneur,  in  his  justifi- 
cation,'cited  the  edict  of  January;  but 
Guise  clapped  his  hand  to  his  sword, 
*  This,'  lie  said,  'shall  rescind  that  de- 
testable edict! ' "  When  the  news  of  the 
massacre  reached  Paris,  Theodore  de 
Beze,  deputed  by  the  Calvinist  church 
of  the  capital,  presented  himself  before 
Catherine  to  demand  severe  justice  on 
the  Duke  of  Guise.  Catherine  received 
him  well  and  replied  favourably ; 
when  the  King  of  Navarre,  in  all  the 
fervour  of  his  new  religion  and  sudden 
friendship  for  the  Duke,  burst  out  into 
anger  against  Beze,  attributing  all  the 
fault  to  the  Protestants  of  Vassy,  and 
declaring  that  "  whoever  touched  as 
much  as  the  finger-tip  of  his  brother 
the  Duke  of  Guise  touched  him  in  the 
middle  of  his  heart."  "  Sire,"  replied 
Beze,  "  it  assuredly  behoves  that 
church  of  God  in  whose  name  I  speak 
to  endure  blows,  and  not  to  strike 
them  ;  but  may  it  please  you  also  to 


remember,  that  it  is  an  anvil  which 
has  worn  out  many  hammers."  This 
menacing  resignation  was  an  omen  of 
approaching  calamities. 

Although  Anthony  of  Bourbon, 
King  of  Navarre,  was  of  little  value 
at  the  council -board,  or  in  any  other 
way  than  as  a  brave  man-at-arms, 
his  conversion  and  alliance  were 
highly  prized  by  the  Catholic  party, 
as  a  great  diminution  of  the  prestige 
of  the  Protestants.  The  Duke  of 
Guise  and  his  brothers,  the  Constable, 
and  even  the  Spanish  ambassador 
Cliantonnay,  combined  to  flatter  and 
cajole  the  feeble  prince,  who  on  his 
part  knew  not  how  sufficiently  to 
demonstrate  his  zeal  for  Popery  and 
his  love  for  the  family  of  Lorraine. 
On  Palm  Sunday  he  marched  in  pro- 
cession, accompanied  by  his  new 
friends  and  by  two  thousand  gentle- 
men of  their  party,  bearing  the  con- 
secrated branches  from  the  church  of 
StGcnevieve  to  that  of  Xotre-Dame. 
On  occasion  of  this  solemnity  it  has 
been  said  that  the  life  of  the  Duke  of 
Guise  was  in  danger— some  Protestant 
gentlemen  having  offered  to  assassi- 
nate him,  if  their  ministers  would 
authorise  the  deed  in  the  name  of 
religion.  This  authorisation  was 
refused ;  the  Calvinist  churchmen 
"  with  greater  prudence,"  says  M.  de 
Bouille,  u  preferring  to  await  the  re- 
sult of  the  complaint  they  had  made 
with  respect  to  the  massacre  of  Vassy." 
It  is  hardly  fair  thus  to  insinuate  that 
prudential  considerations  alone  influ- 
enced this  abstinence  from  assassina- 
tion. Guise  was  considered,  especially 
after  the  massacre  of  Vassy,  the  most 
dangerous  foe  of  the  Huguenot 
party ;  and  more  than  one  plan  for 
his  murder  was  laid  prior  to  that 
which  succeeded.  But  there  is  no 
proof  that  these  plots  were  instigated 
by  either  the  chiefs  or  the  priests  of 
the  party.  On  the  contrary,  every- 
thing concurs  to  stamp  them  as  pro- 
ceeding solely  from  the  religious 
fanaticism  or  violent  party  spirit  of 
individuals.  During  the  siege  of 
Kouen — the  first  important  operation 
of  the  war  that  now  broke  out — "the 
Duke  of  Guise,"  says  M.  de  Bouille, 
"  was  informed  that  an  assassin  had 
entered  the  camp  with  the  project  of 
taking  his  life.  He  sent  for  and 
calmly  interrogated  him — '  Have  you 
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not  come  hither  to  kill  me?'  he  saUl. 
Surprised  at  hi*  detection,  and  trem- 
bling with  apprehension  of  punish- 
ment,  this  young  gentleman  of  Mans 
at  once  avowed  his  criminal  design. 
•  And  what  motive,'  inquired  the 
Duke,  "  impelled  you  to  such  a  deed? 
Have  I  done  you  any  wrong?'  'No; 
but  in  so  doing  1  should  serve  my 
religion — that  \A  to  say,  the  belief  in 
the  doctrine  of  Calvin,  which  I  pro- 
fess.1 '  My  religion  then  is  better 
t!i. m  yours,'  cried  (luise  with  a  gene- 
rous impulse,  'for  it  commands  me  to 
pardon,  of  my  own  accord,  you  who 
arc  convicted  of  guilt/  And  by  his 
orders  the  gentleman  was  safely 
conducted  out  of  the  camp.  A  lino 
example,"  exclaims  M.  de  Houille, 
"of  truly  religious  sentiments  and  mag- 
nanimous proselytism,  very  natural  to 
the  Duke  of  (Juise,  the  most  moderate 
and  humane  of  the  chiefs  of  the  Catho- 
lic army  ;  and  whose  brilliant  gene- 
rosity— true  basis  of  the  character  of 
this  great  man — had  been  but  tem- 
porarily obscured  by  the  occurrence 
at  Vassy ! " 

At  this  siege  of  Rouen,  (Juisc  per- 
funned  prodigies  of  valour;  and  An- 
thony of  Bourbon,  second  to  none  in 
high  soldierly  spirit,  had  his  jealousy 
roused  by  the  exploits  of  his  ally. 
Determined  also  to  signalise  himself, 
he  needlessly  exposed  his  life,  and  was 
hit  by  an  arquebuse  ball.  The  wound 
was  severe,  and  Ambrose  Pare  de- 
clared it  mortal,  in  contradiction  to 
the  opinions  of  several  other  physi- 
cians, who  gave  hopes  of  cure.  Ten 
days  afterwards  Rouen  was  taken  by 
assault;  and  on  learning  this,  the  King 
of  Navarre  insisted  on  being  carried 
in  triumph  to  his  quarters  in  the  cap- 
tured town.  Preceded  by  musicians, 
he  was  borne  upon  his  bed  through 
the  breach  by  a  detachment  of  Swiss 
soldiers.  The  fatigue  and  excitement 
increased  the  inflammation  of  his 
wound,  and  hastened  his  death.  In  his 
last  moments  he  showed  symptoms  of 
regretting  his  change  of  religion  ;  but 
not  withstanding  this  tardy  repentance, 
the  Protestants,  against  whom  since 
his  perversion  to  Home  he  had  used 
great  severity,  rejoiced  exceedingly 


at  his  death,  which  they  celebrated 
as  a  chastisement  proceeding  from 
I  lea  veil. 

The  fall  of  Rouen  was  quickly  fol- 
lowed by  the  battle  of  Dreux,  one  of 
the  most  interesting  actions  of  those 
wars.  Conde  was  threatening  Paris, 
when  the  Duke  of  (iuise,  following 
the  example  twice  given  by  his  father 
(in  l.'i.'i'i  and  1544,)  hurried  from 
Rouen,  where  his  troops  had  commit- 
ed  frightful  excesses,  but  where  he  had 
successfully  invoked  the  royal  cle- 
mency in  favour  of  the  officers  of  tin- 
captured  garrison,  to  give  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  capital  the  benefit  of  his 
valour  and  skill.  He  there  received 
a  reinforcement  of  seven  thousand 
(jascons  and  Spaniards;  and  Condi-, 
seeing  Paris  so  well  defended,  and 
that  tho  chances  of  a  general  action, 
which  he  had  at  first  been  disposed  to 
provoke,  were  no  longer  in  his  favour, 
retreated  towards  Normandy  to  es- 
tablish communications  with  the 
English,  who  had  already  sent  some 
slight  succours  to  the  Protestants. 

(Juise  pursued,  gained  a  march  on 
him,  and  confronted  him  near  Dreux. 
The  movements  of  the  Catholics  were 
nominally  directed  by  the  Constable, 
but  (Juise  was  in  fact  the  presiding 
spirit.  Unwilling  to  assume  the  re- 
sponsibility of  such  a  battle  as  appear- 
ed imminent,  the  Duke  desired  to  cast 
it  upon  Catherine  of  Medicis,  and 
accordingly,  on  the  14th  December,  he 
had  sent  Castlenau  to  that  princess  to 
know  her  decision.  The  envoy  reach- 
ed Yincennes  at  the  moment  of  her 
lerer.  u  She  affected  surprise  that 
experienced  generals  should  send  for 
counsel  to  a  woman  and  child,  whom 
the  imminence  of  civil  war  plunged  in 
grief.  '1'he  King's  nurse  coming  in  at 
that  moment,  '  Yon  should  ask  her,' 
said  the  Queen  ironically,  'if  battle  is 
to  be  given.'  And  calling  the  woman 
to  her — '  Nurse,* sue  said, '  the  time  has 
come  that  men  a*k  of  women  advice 
to  give  battle ;  how  seems  it  to  you?' 
A  second  messenger  from  the  trnimri- 
rnte  *  pressed  for  a  decision  ;  the 
council  was  assembled,  and  left  every- 
thing to  the  prudence  and  judgment 
of  the  generals.  With  this  scuii- 


•  So  styled  by  the  Huguenots.  Historians  have  adopted  the  designation.  It  con- 
sisted of  (!iii«e,  Moiitmorency,  and  the  Marshal  of  .St  Andre',  and  was  a  sort  of  prelude- 
to  the  League. 
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authorisation,  these  took  up  a  position 
in  the  villages  adjacent  to  Dreux, 
menacing  Conde's  left  flank.  Numeri- 
cally stronger  than  the  Protestants, 
they  had  fewer  cavalry,  but  were  well 
posted.  The  main  body  was  com- 
manded by  the  Constable  in  person  ; 
Guise,  too  proud  to  act  as  second  in 
command,  remained  in  reserve  with 
his  own  company  of  men-at-arms  and 
a  few  volunteers  who  had  joined  him. 
With  these  five  hundred  picked  horse- 
men he  was  prepared  to  strike  in 
where  his  aid  might  most  be  wanted. 
For  two  hours  the  armies  remained  in 
mutual  observation,  without  even  a 
skirmish.  After  hearing  the  report 
of  d'Andelot,  who  had  made  a  recou- 
noissance,  Conde  would  gladly  have 
avoided  a  battle,  or  at  least  have 
changed  the  ground.  "By  a  move- 
ment to  his  right  he  exposed  his  flank; 
the  Constable  wished  to  take  advan- 
tage of  this.  Conde's  advanced  guard, 
tinder  Coligny,  furiously  charged  the 
Royalist  centre,  as  it  advanced  under 
Montmorency.  The  Prince  himself, 
who,  with  his  main  body,  was  opposed 
to  St  Andre  and  the  advanced  guard, 
neglected  to  attack  them,  but  directed 
all  his  efforts  against  the  principal  mass 
of  the  Catholics,  imprudently  bringing 
all  his  cavalry  into  action,  and  penetra- 
ting to  the  veiy  colours  of  the  Swiss 
troops,  who  successfully  withstood  this 
terrible  shock.  Contrary  to  the  advice 
of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  who  urged  him  to 
let  this  fury  expend  itself,  d'Anville, 
with  three  companies  of  men-at-arms 
and  the  light  horse,  hurried  to  attack 
Conde  ;  but  soon,  surrounded  by  the 
German  cavalry,  he  was  forced  to 
retreat  upon  the  right  wing,  composed 
of  Spanish  infantry,  and  protected  by 
fourteen  pieces  of  cannon.  Mean- 
while the  Constable  opposed  an  ener- 
getic resistance  to  the  attack  of  his 
nephew  Coligny.  In  the  midst  of 
this  terrible  melee,  Montmorency,  as 
iinfortunate  as  at  St  Quintin,  had  his 
horse  killed  under  him  ;  he  mounted 
another,  but  the  next  moment, 
wounded  in  the  jaw  by  a  pistol- 
shot,  he  was  taken  prisoner.  Around 
him  fell  his  fourth  son  Montberon, 
Beauvais,  and  the  Sieur  de  Givry. 
The  Duke  of  Aumale — fighting  with 
the  utmost  ardour,  overthrown  by  the 


fugitives,  and  trampled  under  the 
horses'  feet — had  his  shoulder  broken, 
the  bone  of  the  arm  being  almost  un- 
covered, and  split  up  to  the  joint,  so 
that  for  six  weeks  he  could  not  ride. 
The  Grand  Prior  was  also  wounded. 
The  entire  main  body,  and  a  part  of 
the  advanced  guard,  (which  had  been 
disposed  on  the  same  line  with  the 
centre,  or  corps  de  bataille,~)  were  totally 
routed ;  the  artillery  covering  them 
was  in  the  power  of  the  enemy ;  five 
thousand  Swiss  alone  still  displayed  a 
bold  front.  The  Protestants,  however, 
headlong  in  pursuit  of  the  vanquished, 
outstripped  these  troops  and  reached 
the  baggage,  which  they  plundered, 
'  even  that  of  Monsieur  de  Guise  and 
his  silver  plate;1*  then,  re-forming, 
they  returned  to  the  charge  against 
the  Swiss — who,  frequently  broken, 
always  rallied,  and  at  last,  seeing 
themselves  attacked  on  all  sides  by 
Conde's  lansquenets,  were  no  longer 
contented  to  hold  their  ground,  but 
pressed  forward  and  repulsed  their 
assailants." 

The  battle  seemed  won,  when  Guise, 
who  had  remained  all  this  time  inac- 
tive, at  last  decided  to  advance.  He 
has  often  been  reproached  for  the 
apathy  with  which  he  had  so  long  be- 
held the  disasters  of  the  Catholic  army. 
It  certainly  looked  very  much  as  if  he 
wished  to  requite  in  kind  Mout- 
morency's  inaction,  eight  years  pre- 
viously, at  the  combat  of  Renty.  His 
conduct  may  have  been,  as  M.  de 
Bouille  inclines  to  believe,  the  result 
of  prudent  calculation  ;  and  it  is  diffi- 
cult, after  this  lapse  of  time,  to  prove 
that  less  caution  would  not  have  been 
fatal  to  the  Catholic  army.  The  suc- 
cour that  retrieved  the  fortune  of  the 
day  came  so  late,  however,  that  the 
victors'  loss  exceeded  that  of  the  van- 
quished. When  Montmorency's  son, 
d'Anville,  beheld  his  brother  slain  and 
his  father  prisoner,  he  hurried  to  Guise 
— whose  reserve  was  concealed  from 
the  enemy  behind  the  village  of  Blain- 
ville  and  a  cluster  of  trees — and  fran- 
ticly  implored  him  to  rescue  the  Con- 
stable by  an  impetuous  charge.  Guise 
refused  to  stir.  Presently,  however, 
when  he  saw  that  the  Huguenots, 
disordered  by  success,  deemed  the 
battle  completely  won,  he  advanced 
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at  a  steady  pace,  rallying  the  fugitives, 
bringing  up  the  advanced  guard,  and 
uniting  with  the  Spaniards  and  (ias- 
cons.  Thus  supported,  lie  moved  boldly 
against  the  hostile  battalions,  which 
gave  way  before  him.  D'Andelot, 
•whom  fevi-r  kept  from  the  field,  first 
perceived  the  disastrous  change  in  the 
issue  of  the  combat.  Unarmed, 
•wrapped  in  a  furred  dressing-gown, 
he  sprang  forward  to  check  the  rout ; 
and,  observing  the  good  order  of  the 
Duke  of  Guise's  reserve — "  Youder," 
lie  said,  "  is  a  tail  that  it  will  be  very 
difficult  to  scotch."  In  vain  the  Prince 
of  Coude  sought  to  rally  his  cavalry, 
paralysed  by  the  sustained  fire  of 
eight  hundred  arquebusiers  posted  by 
St  Andre.  The  carnage  was  fright- 
ful. Conde,  wounded  in  the  right 
hand,  lost  his  horse,  killed  by  a  bullet ; 
and  as  he  was  about  to  remount  he 
\va.s  surrounded,  and  compelled  to  yield 
himself  prisoner  to  d'Anville,  who 
burned  to  revenge  his  father's  wound 
and  captivity.  Thereupon  the  gallant 
Coligny,  who  had  rallied  fifteen  or 
sixteen  hundred  horse  in  a  little 
valley,  returned  to  the  charge  to 
rescue  the  prince ;  and  so  terrible  was 
his  onset  upon  Guise's  squadrons,  that 
these  wavered,  and  Guise  himself  was 
for  a  moment  in  great  danger.  Hut 
the  lire  of  two  thousand  arquebusiers, 
posted  on  his  Hanks,  covered  the  con- 
fusion of  his  cavalry,  and  compelled 
Coligny  to  a  retreat,  which  was 
effected  in  good  order.  Night  fell  ; 
Guise  did  not  pursue ;  and  Coligny 
saved  a  part  of  his  artillery,  but  lost, 
in  that  day's  action,  three  or  four 
thousand  men.  The  loss  of  the  Ca- 
tholics amounted  to  five  or  six  thou- 
sand, and  was  particularly  severe  in 
cavalry.  By  a  strange  coincidence, 
the  two  generals-iii-chief  were  pri- 
soners. The  conquerors  had  to  regret 
the  loss  of  several  other  distinguished 
leaders.  In  the  closing  act  of  this 
obstinately-contested  fight,  Marshal 
»St  Andre!,  thrown  from  his  horse  and 
made  prisoner,  was  pistolled  by  Dau- 
bigny,  a  former  follower  of  his,  who 
had  long  been  his  bitter  foe.  Both 
the  Labrosses,  and  Jean  d'Annebaut, 
were  also  slain ;  and  the  Duke  of 
Nevcrs  had  his  thigh  broken.  At  first 
it  was  rumoured  in  the  1'rotestant 
army  that  Guise  himself  was  killed. 
*' Knowing,"  says  Ktienne  Pasquier 


in  one  of  his  letters,  quoted  l»v  M.  dc 
U-'tiillr.  "  that  it  wax  he  at  whom  the 
Jluguenots  would  chiefly  aim,  and 
doubting  not  but  that  his  army  was 
full  of  spies,  upon  the  eve  of  the  battle 
he  declared  publicly  at  8iip|»er  what 
horse  he  would  ride,  and  what  would 
be  his  arms  ami  equipment  upon  tin 
following  day.  Hut  the  next  morning, 
before  proceeding  to  the  rendezvous, 
he  gave  up  that  horse  and  accoutre- 
ments to  his  esquire.  Well  for  him 
that  he  did  so  \  for  the  esquire  was 
killed,  whilst  lie  for  a  while  escaped." 
It  is  recorded  that  the  esquire,  Vari- 
carville,  solicited  permission  thus  to 
devote  himself  for  his  leader's  safety. 
The  stratagem  was  so  successful,  that 
when  (iui.se,  late  in  the  day,  made  his 
appearance,  the  Admiral  and  C'onde 
were  completely  astonished.  "  Here, 
then,  is  the  cunning  fellow  whose 
shadow  we  have  pursued,"  exclaimed 
Coligny.  "  We  are  lost ;  the  victory 
will  slip  from  our  hands." — "The 
day's  success  came  most  apropos  to 
M.  de  Guise,"  wrote  Pasquier,  "for 
of  one  defeat  he  made  two  victories  ; 
the  captivity  of  the  Constable,  his 
rival  in  renown,  not  being  less  advan- 
tageous to  him  than  that  of  the  Prince, 
his  open  foe.''  Whilst  Coligny  marched 
off  his  uncle  and  prisoner  to  Orleans,  to 
place  him  in  the  hands  of  the  Princess 
of  Condi'-,  Guise,  with  characteristic 
magnanimity,  courteously  and  kindly 
received  his  inveterate  enemy,  the 
Prince.  Quartered  in  Blainville,  which 
the  Huguenots  had  devastated,  and 
deprived  of  his  baggage,  he  could 
command  but  a  single  U-d,  which  he 
offered  to  C'onde,  with  other  marks  of 
deference  for  the  first  prince  of  the 
blood.  Touched  by  his  conqueror's 
generosity,  C'onde  momentarily  forgot 
his  hatred;  supped  at  Guise's  table — 
freely  discussed  with  him  the  basis  of 
a  pence,  of  whose  conclusion  the  pre- 
sumed destruction  of  his  party  made 
him  desirous  —  and  finally  accepted 
the  proffered  couch,  only  on  condition 
that  the  Duke  should  share  it  with 
him. 

The  news  of  the  victory  of  Dreux 
was  received  at  Paris  with  transports 
of  joy,  and  once  more  the  name  of 
"  saviour  of  his  country1'  was  applied 
to  Guise.  The  alarm  in  the  capital 
had  been  very  great,  and  not  without 
reason.  "  If  this  battle  had  been 
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lost,"  wrote  Montluc  in  his  Commen- 
taries, "  I  believe  it  was  all  over  with 
France :  both  the  state  and  the  religion 
would  have  been  changed  ;  for  a  young 
king  may  be  made  to  do  anything." 
The  satisfaction  of  Catherine  de 
Mcdicis  was  by  no  means  unalloyed. 
She  did  not  like  Conde  ;  but  his  de- 
feat destroyed  the  equilibrium  which 
she  had  hitherto  so  carefully  main- 
tained, to  the  benefit  of  her  own  in- 
fluence. She  now  felt  herself  under 
the  pressure  of  a  power,  moderate  in 
form  but  absolute  in  fact.  There  was 
no  help  for  it,  however ;  neither,  in 
the  absence  of  the  Constable,  was 
there  any  excuse  for  withholding  the 
chief  command  from  the  Duke  of 
Guise,  who  was  accordingly  appointed 
lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom. 
He  did  not  long  enjoy  his  new  dignity. 
The  battle  of  Dreux  was  fought  on 
the  19th  December.  Just  two  months 
later,  on  the  night  of  the  1 8th  February, 
•Guise — after  arranging  everything  for 
the  assault  of  Orleans  upon  the  fol- 
owing  day,  and  announcing  to  the 
Queen-mother  his  conviction  of  ap- 
proaching triumph — left  the  camp  on 
horseback,  accompanied  only  by  one 
of  his  officers  and  a  page,  to  visit  the 
Duchess,  who  had  that  day  reached 
the  neighbouring  castle  of  Corney. 
"  He  had  crossed  the  Loiret  in  a  boat, 
.and  was  walking  his  horse,  when,  at 
a  cross-road,  he  felt  himself  wounded 
in  the  right  shoulder,  almost  under  the 
arm,  by  a  pistol-shot  fired  behind  a 
hedge,  from  between  two  great  walnut 
trees,  at  a  distance  of  only  six  or 
seven  paces.  Notwithstanding  the 
darkness,  a  white  plume  he  wore  upon 
his  head  signalised  him  ;  and  as,  for 
the  sake  of  ease,  he  had  taken  off  his 
cuirass  at  evening,  those  bullets, 
aimed  just  above  the  armour  which 
the  assassin  believed  him  to  wear, 
passed  through  his  body.  '  They 
have  long  had  this  shot  in  reserve  for 
nie,'  exclaimed  he,  on  feeling  himself 
wounded  ;  '  I  deserve  it  for  my  want 
•of  precaution.'  Unable  to  support 
himself  for  pain,  he  fell  on  his  horse's 
•neck  ;  in  vain  he  endeavoured  to  draw 
his  sword :  his  arm  refused  its  ser- 
vice. Carried  to  his  quarters,  he  was 
welcomed  by  the  cries  of  the  Duchess 
of  Guise,  whom  he  embraced  and  told 
her  himself  the  circumstances  of  his 
.assassination,  by  which  he  declared 


himself  grieved  for  the  honour  of 
France.  He  exhorted  his  wife  to 
submit  with  resignation  to  the  will  of 
heaven  ;  then,  covering  with  kisses 
the  Prince  of  Joinville,  who  was  weep- 
ing, he  said  to  him,  gently,  '  God 
grant  thee  grace,  my  son,  to  be  a  good 
man!'"  Poltrot  de  Mere,  the  as- 
sassin, escaped  for  the  moment,  al- 
though promptly  pursued ;  but  he 
lost  his  way  in  the  darkness,  and  after 
riding  ten  leagues,  found  himself  at 
daybreak  close  to  the  Catholic  canton- 
ments. Worn  out  with  fatigue,  as 
was  also  his  horse — a  good  Spanish 
charger,  for  whose  purchase  he  had  re- 
ceived a  hundred  crowns  from  Coligny 
— he  hid  himself  in  a  farm,  and  was 
there  arrested,  on  the  20th  February, 
by  the  Duke's  secretary,  La  Seurre. 
The  gift  of  the  hundred  crowns  has 
been  alleged  against  the  Admiral  as 
a  proof  of  his  having  instigated  the 
crime  ;  but,  in  fact,  it  was  no  proof  at 
all,  for  Poltrot  had  been  acting  as  a 
secret  agent  and  spy  to  the  Huguenots, 
and  might  very  well  receive  that  sum, 
as  he  had  previously  received  a 
smaller  one,  as  guerdon  for  the  infor- 
mation he  brought.  He  himself,  on 
his  examination,  declared  he  ha*d  been 
urged  to  the  deed  by  Coligny,  Theo- 
dore de  Beze,  and  another  Protestant 
minister ;  but  he  could  adduce  no 
proof,  save  that  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  crowns  received  from  Coligny, 
to  whom  he  had  been  recommended, 
as  a  useful  agent,  by  a  Huguenot 
leader  in  eastern  France.  And  his 
previous  life  rendered  his  bare  asser- 
tion worthless,  whilst  the  high  char- 
acter of  the  men  he  impeached  raised 
them  above  suspicion — in  the  eyes_  of 
unprejudiced  persons — of  having  in- 
stigated so  foul  a  deed.  They  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  Queen-mother, 
repelling  the  charge,  and  entreating 
that  Poltrot's  life  might  be  spared 
until  peace  should  be  concluded,  when 
they  would  confront  him  and  refute 
his  testimony.  Coligny  declared  that 
he  had  even  discountenanced  such 
plots,  and  referred  to  a  warning  he 
had  given  the  Duke,  only  a  few  days 
previously,  "  to  be  on  his  guard,  for 
there  was  a  man  suborned  to  kill 
him."  At  the  same  time  he  repudi- 
ated all  regret  for  the  Duke's  death, 
which  he  declared  the  best  thing  that 
could  have  happened  for  the  kingdom 
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and  for  the  church  of  God.  But,  to  his 
dying  day,  ho  protested  his  innocence 
of  the  blood  of  Guise  ;  and  his  life  and 
character  give  weight  and  credibility 
to  the  protest.  M.  de  Bouillr  makes 
some  judicious  reflections  ns  to  the 
share  Catherine  of  Medic-is  may  have 
had  in  instigating  the  murder.  Her 
jealousy  and  distrust  of  the  Guises 
were  very  strong :  she  had  opposed 
the  siege  of  Orleans,  and  thrown  ob- 
stacles in  the  way  of  its  successful 
issue  ;  she  had  hastened  the  execu- 
tion of  the  murderer,  as  soon  as  he 
had  accused  the  Admiral  of  compli- 
city. We  arc  certainly  doing  no  in- 
justice to  the  character  of  that  most 
Corrupt  and  crafty  queen,  when  we 
assume  the  possibility  that  hopes  of  a 
mitigated  punishment,  or  of  means  of 
escape,  had  been  held  out  to  induce 
Poltrot  to  depone  against  the  Ad- 
miral ;  and  that  then,  the  deposition 
obtained,  the  pledge  to  the  unhappy 
wretch  was  broken,  and  the  murderer's 
doom  inflicted.  Such  double  treachery 
was  quite  in  concord  with  Catherine's 
character.  She  felt  that  suspicions 
would  attach  to  her,  and  endeavoured 
to  stitlc  them  by  a  display  of  profound 
grief,  by  loading  with  favours  the 
family  of  the  victim,  and  by  a  pro- 
mise of  severe  and  full  measure  of 
justice. 

The  death  of  Francis  of  Lorraine 
(on  Ash  Wednesday,  24th  February 
Io63,)was  the  immediate  cause  of  a 
treaty  of  peace  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  for  which  the  Queen- 
mother  had  for  some  time  been  paving 
the  way.  On  a  small  island  in  the 
middle  of  the  Loire,  near  Orleans,  the 
two  illustrious  captives,  Conde  and 
the  Constable,  met,  each  under  strong 
escort ;  and  terms  were  agreed  upon, 
the  principal  of  which  were  a  general 
amnesty,  and  freedom  of  conscience 
and  worship,  under  certain  restrictions 
of  place,  for  the  Huguenots.  All  pri- 
soners were  released  on  both  sides  ; 
and  Orleans,  which  had  so  nearly 
shared  the  fate  of  Rouen,  opened  its 
gates  to  the  King  and  Queen-mother, 
who  were  to  take  possession  of  it 
without  any  marks  of  triumph. 

41  On  the  eve  of  the  tournament  in 
which  Henry  II.  was  mortally 
wounded  by  Montgomery,  that  king 
held  upon  his  knees  his  little  daughter 
Margaret,  afterwards  wife  of  Henry 


IV.  Diverted  by  the  repartees  of 
the  child,  who  already  gave  promise 
of  great  wit  and  understanding, 
and  seeing  the  Prince  of  Joinville, 
and  the  Marquis  of  Beauprcan,  (son 
of  the  Prince  of  La  Roche-sur-Yon.) 
playing  together  in  the  room,  the 
King  asked  Margaret  which  of  the 
two  she  liked  best.  'I  prefer  the 
Marquis,'  she  replied,  '  he  is  gentler 
and  better.1  '  Yes,'  said  the  King, 
1  but  .Joinville  is  handsomest.'  '  Oh,' 
retorted  Margaret,  4  he  is  always  in 
mischief,  and  trill  be  master  every- 
where.' Joinville  was  but  nine  years 
old,  and  Margaret  was  only  seven, 
but  she  had  already  deciphered  the 
character  of  the  man  whose  ambition 
set  all  France  in  a  Hame."  A  pre- 
diction of  Francis  of  Lorraine,  re- 
corded by  M.  de  Bouilh'1,  confirmed 
that  of  the  precocious  princess.  Ob- 
servant of  his  son's  character,  from 
infancy  upwards,  he  is  said  to  have 
foretold  that,  carried  away  and 
dazzled  by  popularity  and  its  vain 
promises,  he  would  perish  in  an  at- 
tempt to  upset  the  kingdom.  The 
event  may  fairly  be  said  to  have, 
justified  the  prophecy.  Henry,  third 
Duke  of  Guise,  fell  by  his  ambition. 
"  Inferior  to  his  father  as  a  warrior," 
says  M.  de  Bouill<;,  u  he  perhaps 
surpassed  all  the  princes  of  his  house 
in  certain  natural  gifts,  in  certain 
talents,  which  procured  him  (lie 
respect  of  the  court,  the  affection 
of  the  people,  but  which,  nevertheless, 
were  tarnished  by  a  singular  alloy  of 
great  faults  and  unlimited  ambition." 
The  historian  proceeds  to  give  a 
glowing  description  of  his  beauty, 
accomplishments,  and  seductive  quali- 
ties. "  France  was  mad  about  that 
man,"  wrote  Balzac,  "  for  it  is  too 
little  to  say  she  was  in  love  with  him. 
Her  passion  approached  idolatry. 
There  were  persons  who  invoked  him 
in  their  prayers,  others  who  inserted 
his  portrait  in  their  books.  His  por- 
trait, indeed,  was  everywhere :  some 
ran  after  him  in  the  streets  to  touch 
his  mantle  with  their  rosaries;  and 
one  day  that  he  entered  Paris  by  the 
Porte  St  Antoine,  on  his  return  from 
a  journey  to  Champagne,  they  not 
only  cried  Vice  Guise!  but  many 
sang  on  his  passage :  Ilosanna  Jitio 
David!  Large  assemblies  were  known 
to  yield  themselves  at  once  captive 
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to  his  pleasant  countenance.  No 
heart  could  resist  that  face ;  it  per- 
suaded before  he  opened  his  mouth  ; 
it  was  impossible  to  wish  him  harm 

in  his   presence And 

Huguenots  belonged  to  the  League 
when  they  beheld  the  Duke  of  Guise." 
Although  but  thirteen  years  old,  at 
his  father's  death,  Henry  of  Lorraine 
had  accompanied  him  in  his  recent 
campaigns,  and  at  the  siege  of  Orleans 
had  had  opportunity  to  show  symp- 
toms of  that  cool  intrepidity  for 
which  he  was  afterwards  remark- 
able. Profound  dissimulation  was 
another  leading  and  early-developed 
feature  of  his  character  ;  and  in  this 
respect  he  had  before  him  a  first-rate 
model  in  the  person  of  his  uncle,  the 
crafty  and  unscrupulous  Cardinal  of 
Lorraine. 

This  prelate,  who  was  rather  vio- 
lent than  brave,  was  profoundly 
grieved  and  alarmed  by  his  brother's 
assassination,  news  of  which  reached 
him  at  the  Council  of  Trent.  On 
receiving  the  sad  intelligence,  he 
fell  on  his  knees,  and,  lifting  his 
hands  and  eyes  to  heaven:  "Lord," 
he  exclaimed,  "  you  have  deprived 
the  innocent  brother  of  life,  and  left  it 
to  the  guilty !  " — a  cry  of  conscience, 
in  which  there  was  not  a  little  truth. 
He  immediately  surrounded  himself 
with  a  guard.  In  a  letter,  of  which 
he  took  care  to  have  copies  handed 
about,  he  announced  to  his  mother 
his  resolution  to  retire  to  his  diocese, 
and  pass  the  rest  of  his  days  in 
preaching  the  word  of  God.  Never- 
theless he  did  not  quit  the  Council, 
where  his  weight,  however,  was 
somewhat  lessened  by  the  Duke's 
death.  But  he  recovered  his  ground, 
and  finally  exercised  a  most  import- 
ant influence  on  its  deliberations. 
On  his  return  to  France,  he  obtained 
permission  to  retain  his  guard,  con- 
sisting of  fifty  arquebusiers,  who 
never  left  him,  accompanying  him  to 
church,  when  he  preached  or  said 
mass,  and  even  conducting  him  to  the 
door  of  the  King's  cabinet.  For 
nearly  a-year  after  his  return  from 
Italy,  however,  he  kept  aloof  from  the 
capital  and  from  public  affairs,  dividing 
his  time  between  Rheims  and  Join- 
ville.  but  still  secretly  carrying  on 
his  complicated  intrigues.  At  last, 
on  the  8th  January  1565,  he  entered 


Paris  with  a  considerable  escort,  and 
in  a  sort  of  triumph,  accompanied  by 
his  young  nephews,  the  Duke  of  Guise 
and  the  Marquis  of  Mayenne,  and  by 
a  number  of  knights,  presidents,  and 
gentlemen.  Marshal  Montmorency 
(son  of  the  Constable),  who  was  now 
intimate  with  his  cousin  Coligny, 
and  ill-disposed  to  the  Guises,  was 
Governor  of  the  Isle  of  France,  and 
had  published,  "  on  the  13th  Decem- 
ber, a  royal  ordinance,  which,  in  a 
spirit  of  precaution  indispensable  in 
those  troubled  times,  forbade  all 
princes,  nobles,  or  persons  whatso- 
ever, to  travel  with  an  armed  retinue. 
The  Cardinal  had  a  dispensation  from 
the  Queen- mother,  but  he  either  dis- 
dained or  neglected  to  present  it  to 
Montmorency.  The  Marshal  was  most 
probably  aware  of  its  existence,  but 
he  ignored  it,  and  sent  word  to  the 
Cardinal  not  to  pursue  his  journey 
with  a  forbidden  escort.  The  Car- 
dinal, considering  this  injunction  an. 
affront,  heeded  it  not,  and  was  close 
to  his  journey's  end,  when  he  was  en- 
countered in  the  streets  of  Paris, 
(Rue  St  Denis),  by  a  body  of  in- 
fantry and  cavalry  of  both  religions, 
under  the  orders  of  Montmorency  and 
of  the  Prince  of  Portien,  who  charged 
and  routed  his  escort ;  and  he  himself 
was  compelled  to  seek  safety  in  the 
humble  dwelling  of  a  rope-maker, 
dragging  with  him  his  nephews,  of 
whom  the  eldest  especially,  a  pistol 
in  either  hand,  refused  to  quit  the 
combat,  unequal  as  it  was,  and,  by 
recalling  his  father's  memory  to  the 
Parisians,  already  acquired  personal 
partisans.  A  faithful  follower,  who 
would  have  shut  the  door  upon  them, 
was  mortally  wounded  by  the  balls 
which  struck  the  very  threshold  of 
the  room  in  which  the  Princes  of 
Lorraine  had  taken  refuge.  'Seigneur, 
mon  Dieul"1  cried  the  Cardinal,  in 
this  imminent  peril,  'if  my  hour  is 
come,  and  the  power  of  darkness, 
spare  at  least  the  innocent  blood ! ' 
Meanwhile  the  Duke  of  Aumale,  who 
had  entered  by  the  gate  of  the 
Louvre,  created  a  diversion,  which 
contributed  to  appease  the  tumult  of 
the  Rue  St  Denis ;  and  under  cover  of 
night,  the  prelate,  with  his  nephews 
and  suite,  was  able  to  reach  his  hotel 
de  Cluny." 
It  was  in  1565  that  the  considera- 
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tion  of  the  formidable  results  obtained 
by  the  close  union  of  the  Protestant!*, 
numerically  weak,  suggested  to  the 
Cardinal  dc  Lorraine,  and  a  number 
of  Catholic  nobleman,  the  idea  of  a 
counter- association  on  a  grand  scale, 
(the  germ  of  this  dated  from  sonic- 
years  previously),  to  be  composed  of 
prelates,  gentlemen,  magistrates,  and 
of  burgesses  and  other  members  of 
the  third  estate,  for  the  purpose 
of  acting  with  promptitude  and  inde- 
pendence, without  awaiting  the  orders 
or  the  uncertain  and  tardy  succours 
of  Government.  This  was  the  asso- 
ciation known  in  history  as  the 
League.  At  the  end  of  the  following 
year  the  young  Duke  of  Guise,  who 
had  been  campaigning  with  the  Empe- 
ror Maximilian  against  the  Turks, 
returned  to  Trance,  just  in  time  to  sec 
the  curtain  lifted  for  the  bloody  drama 
of  a  new  civil  war.  Already  Hugue- 
nots and  Catholics  were  in  mutual 
observation  of  each  other.  The  for- 
mer first  assumed  the  offensive. 
Alarmed  by  movements  of  troops, 
fresh  levies,  and  other  menacing  in- 
dications, they  laid  a  plan  to  carry  off 
Charles  IX.  then  at  his  hunting-scat 
of  Monccaux,  near  Meaux.  Once  in 
their  hands,  they  calculated  on  making 
the  young  King  the  nominal  chief  of 
their  party.  But  the  plot  was  betrayed, 
and  recoiled  upon  its  advisers  by  ex- 
citing against  them  the  implacable 
hatred  of  its  object.  "With  even 
more  oaths  than  were  necessary," 
says  an  old  writer,  the  King  exhaled 
his  wrath,  and  vowed  vengeance 
against  the  Huguenots,  from  whom, 
however,  he  was  for  the  moment  com- 
pelled to  fly.  Escorted  by  six  thou- 
sand Swiss,  and  by  such  other  troops 
as  could  hastily  be  assembled,  he  took 
the  road  to  Paris,  hard  pressed  for 
seven  hours  by  Condi-  and  the  Ad- 
miral. But  the  Protestant  squadrons 
were  unable  to  break  the  stern  array 
of  the  Swiss ;  on  the  second  day 
d'Aumale,  with  several  hundred  well- 
armed.'gentlemen,  came  out  from  Paris 
to  swell  the  royal  escort;  and  Charles 
entered  his  capital  in  safety,  furious 
at  the  rebels,  and  well-disposed  to 
proceed  against  them  to  any  extremi- 
ties the  Guises  might  suggest.  The 
anger  of  this  family  was  greatly 
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roused  by  a  trap  laid,  two  days  latrr, 
for  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  who  only 
escaped  by  quitting  his  carriage  and 
mounting  a  lleet  horse,  (some  say  that 
he  had  even  to  run  a  long  way  on 
foot,)  with  loss  of  his  plate  and 
equipage. 

Shut  up  in  Paris,  Charles  IX. 
beheld  the  Huguenots  almost  at  its 
gates,  intercepting  supplies  and  burn- 
ing the  flour-mills.  At  last,  d'Andelot 
and  Montgomery  having  marched 
towards  Poissy,  to  oppose  the  passage 
of  a  Spanish  auxiliary  corps,  Condo 
and  Coligny,  with  fifteen  hundred 
horse  and  eighteen  hundred  indif- 
ferently equipped  infantry,  without 
artillery,*  were  attacked  by  the  Con- 
stable at  the  head  of  twelve  thousand 
infantry,  three  thousand  horse,  and 
fourteen  guns.  There  ensued  tho 
brief  but  glorious  battle  of  St  Denis, 
in  which  Montmorency  was  slain,,  and 
the  Protestants,  opposed  to  five  timed 
their  numbers,  held  victory  in  their 
grasp,  when  d'Aumale,  seeing  them 
disordered  by  success,  moved  up  with 
a  body  of  picked  men,  whom  he  had 
kept  in  reserve,  (as  his  brother  Fran- 
cis had  done  at  the  battle  of  Dreux,) 
rallied  the  fugitives,  saved  the  Swiss 
from  total  defeat,  rescued  the  body  of 
the  Constable,  and  compelled  Condo 
to  retreat.  The  laurels  of  the  day, 
however,  were  unquestionably  for  tho 
Huguenots,  notwithstanding  that  they 
abandoned  the  field ;  and  the  next 
day  they  again  offered  battle  to  tho 
royal  army,  but  it  was  not  accepted. 
Then  Conde,  short  of  provisions  and 
weakened  by  the  action,  retired  to- 
wards Lorraine,  and  effected  his  junc- 
tion with  an  auxiliary  corps  of  twelvo 
thousand  men  which  came  to  him  from 
Germany.  There  ensued  a  short  and 
hollow  peace,  which  were  better  named 
an  imperfectly-observed  truce,  and 
which  did  not  preclude  persecution  of 
the  Protestants ;  and  then  war  again 
broke  out,  with  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
(afterwards  Henry  III.)  at  the  head 
of  the  royal  armies.  The  first  action 
of  this,  the  third  civil  war,  took  place 
in  the  Pcrigord,  and  is  known  as  the 
combat  ofMouvans — the  name  of  one 
of  the  leaders  'who  was  killed.  Ho 
and  another  Huguenot  gentleman 
were  bringing  up  several  thousand 


*  Thus  stated  by  M.  de  Houille.      Other  writers  hare  called  the  total  force  of  tho 
Protestants  two  thyusand  seven  hundred  horse  and  foot. 
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men  to  join  the  Prince  of  Conde,  when 
they  were  attacked,  and  routed  with 
great  loss,  by  twelve  hundred  cavalry 
under  the  Duke  of  Montpensier.  In 
this  affair  the  young  Duke  of  Guise 
greatly  distinguished  himself,  by  an 
impetuous  and  opportune  charge  on 
the  main  body  of  the  enemy's  infantry. 
Next  came  the  fatal  battle  of  Jarnac 
— fatal,  that  is  to  say,  to  the  Protes- 
tants, who  lost  in  it,  or  rather  after 
it,  by  a  felon-shot,  their  gallant 
leader  Conde.  Against  overwhelming 
numbers,  his  right  arm  broken  by  a 
fall,  wounded  in  the  leg  by  the  kick 
of  a  horse,  dismounted  and  unable  to 
stand,  that  heroic  prince,  one  knee 
upon  the  ground,  still  obstinately  de- 
fended himself.  "The  Catholics  who 
surrounded  him,  respecting  so  much 
courage,  ceased  to  attack,  and  urged 
him  to  give  up  his  sword.  He  had 
already  consented  to  do  so,*  his 
quality  of  prisoner  ought  to  have 
protected  him,  when  Montesquieu, 
captain  of  the  Swiss  guard  of  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  came  up — with  secret 
orders,  it  is  supposed — and  sent  a 
pistol-ball  through  his  head.  Thus 
undisguised  did  the  fury  and  hatred 
engendered  by  civil  discord  then  ex- 
hibit themselves.  At  the  close  of  this 
same  fight,  and  at  no  great  distance 
from  the  spot  where  Conde  perished, 
Robert  Stuart  was  also  made  prisoner ; 
and  Honorat  do  Savoie,  Count  de 
Villars,  obtained  permission,  by  dint 
of  entreaty,  to  kill  him  with  his  own 
hand,  in  expiation  of  the  blow  by 
which  this  Scot  was  accused  of  having 
mortally  wounded  the  Constable  of 
Montmorency  at  the  battle  of  St 
Denis.  But  even  such  barbarity  as 
this  did  not  suffice,  and  to  it  were 
added  cowardly  outrages  and  ignoble 
jests.  The  dead  body  of  Conde  was 
derisively  placed  upon  an  ass,  and 
followed  the  Duke  of  Anjou  upon  his 


triumphant  entrance  into  Jarnac,  and 
was  there  laid  upon  a  stone,  at  the 
door  of  the  quarters  of  the  King's 
brother ;  whilst  religious  fury  scrupled 
not  to  justify  by  sarcasm  the  indignity 
of  such  acts."  f 

Greatly  discouraged  by  the  reverse 
of  Jarnac,*  and  by  the  loss  of  their 
leader,  the  Protestant  party  presently 
had  their  hopes  revived  by  promised 
succours  from  Elizabeth  of  England, 
and  from  various  German  princes.  Co- 
ligny — now  the  real  head  of  the  party, 
whose  titulary  chiefs  were  Henry  of 
Beam  and  his  young  cousin  Condi; — 
was  joined  by  twelve  thousand  Ger- 
mans, under  Duke  Wolfgang  of  Zwei- 
briicken.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholic  army  was  weakened  by 
sickness  and  desertions,  by  the  want 
of  discipline  amongst  the  Swiss  troops 
and  German  reiters,  chiefly  composing- 
it,  and  by  discord  between  its  generals. 
The  Guises  were  displeased  at  being 
commanded  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou, 
who,  in  spite  of  his  extreme  youth,  had 
displayed  valour,  decision,  and  military 
talents,  whose  promise  was  not  fulfilled 
by  his  ignoble  reign  as  Henry  III. 

The  siege  of  Poitiers  cost  the  Pro- 
testant army  much  time  and  many 
men.  After  the  most  vigorous  efforts 
for  its  capture,  Coligny  retired  from 
before  the  town  —  which  had  been 
admirably  defended,  and  owed  its 
safety  less  to  a  diversion  made  by  the 
Duke  of  Anjou,  (who  menaced  Chatel- 
lerault)  than  to  the  great  valour  and 
activity  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  recall- 
ing, on  a  smaller  scale,  the  glorious 
defence  of  Metz  by  his  father.  Five 
breaches  had  been  made  in  the  walls, 
but  the  most  determined  assaults 
were  steadily  and  successfully  re- 
pulsed. Of  the  garrison,  one-third 
perished,  and  the  loss  of  the  besiegers 
was  very  heavy.  On  the  9th  Septem- 
ber, Guise  and  his  brother  Mayenne 


*  Other  writers  have  said  that  he  had  already  done  so,  or  at  least  that  he  was 
seated  under  a  tree,  a  recognised  prisoner,  when  he  was  shot.  M.  de  Bouillc's 
account  leaves  a  sort  of  loop-hole,  to  infer  that  Moutesquiou  might  have  been  hardly 
aware  that  Conde  was  a  prisoner.  Such  an  inference,  however,  he  probably  does  not 
intend  to  be  drawn,  and,  in  either  case,  it  is  contrary  to  historical  fact. 

t  The  following  couplet,  from  Oudin's  MS.  history  of  the  house  of  Guise,  may 
serve  as  a  specimen  of  the  partisan  ditties  composed  on  this  occasion  : — 

"  L'an  mil  cinq  cens  soixante  neuf, 
Entre  Jarnac  et  Chasteauneuf, 
Fut  porto  mort  snr  une  asnesse, 
Ce  grand  ennemy  de  la  Messe." 
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left  the  town,  at   t lie  head  of  fifteen     en-Laye,  in  August  1." 


hundred  horse,  and,  after  making  a 
report  of  their  triumph  to  the  Duke 
of  Anjou,  proceeded  to  Tours,  where 
Charles  IX.  received  them  with  nviny 

<  ares»cs  and  flattering  words.     Four 
days  later,  the   Parliament   of  Paris 
proclaimed  the  ex -Admiral  Coligny  a 
traitor,  condemned  him  to  death,  and 
offered  fifty  thousand  gold  crowns  to 
\\  liomsoever   should    deliver   him  up 
alive.  A  few  days  afterwards  the  same 
sum  was  offered  for  his  head  ;  and  the 
Guises  had  the  proclamation  trans- 
lated into  seven  languages,  and  circu- 
lated throughout  Europe.    Then  came 
the    bloody    battle    of    Moncontour, 
where  eighteen  thousand  men  under 
Coligny  were  beaten,  with  very  heavy 
loss,  by  the  Duke  of  Anjou's  army  of 
twenty-live  thousand.     It  began  with 
a  long  cannonade,  quickly  succeeded 
by   a    combat    at    close    quarter:-,   in 
which  even  the  gcnerals-in-chief  were 
personally  engaged.     "  The  Duke  of 
Anjou  had  his  horse  killed  under  him, 
but  was  rescued  by  d'Aumalc;  Colig- 
uy  was  wounded  in  the  face,  and  lost 
four  teeth;  Guise  was  badly  hurt  by 
u  ball  in  the  foot;  Mayenne  distin- 
guished himself  at  his  brother's  side.'1 
After  an  hour's  deadly  struggle,  the 
Huguenots  were  beaten  at  all  points. 
There  was  a  terrible  massacre  of  them : 
three  thousand  prisoners  were  made, 
and  five  hundred  German  horse  passed 
over  to  the  conquerors.     This  was  a 
grievous  blow  for  the  Protestant  party. 

<  'oligny,   however,   and  the   princes, 
shut  themselves  up  in   La  Ivochelle, 
and  had  leisure  to  look  around  them 
and  organise  their  remaining  forces, 
whilst  the  Duke  of  Anjou  wasted  his 
time  in  the  siege  of  some  unimportant 
places,  and  the   Duke  of  Guise  was 
laid  up  with  his  wound,  which  was 
long  of  healing.     The  state   of   the 
kingdom   of    France,    exhausted   by 
these  repeated  wars,  was  deplorable. 
Coligny,  bold  and  active,  made  long 
inarches  southwards,  collecting  rein- 
forcements and  supplies,  and  finally 
reaching  Burgundy,   and  getting  the 
advantage  in  an  encounter  with  the 
King's  army,  under  Marshal  dcCosse, 
at  Arnay  le  Due.     In  short,   he  had 
the  road  open  to  Paris.     These  con- 
.siderations  made  Charles  IX.  anxious 
for  peace;  which,  after  some  negotia- 
tion, was  concluded  at  St  Germain- 
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ii,  on  terms  so 

favourable  to  the  Huguenots — who, 
says  Montluc,  in  his  Commentaries, 
always  had  the  best  of  it  when  it 
came  to  those  <iiublcs  tCescrittires — 
that  Pope  Pius  V.  wrote  to  the  Car- 
dinal de  Lorraine  to  express  his  vio- 
lent disapproval. 

As  had  more  than  once  already 
been  the  case,  the  return  of  peace 
was  quickly  followed  by  the  marked 
diminution  of  the  influence  of  tin- 
house  of  Guise.  The  Duke  of  Anjou 
cherished  an  instinctive  hatred  and 
jealousy  of  Henry  of  Lorraine  ;  whilst 
the  Cardinal  had  incurred  the  dis- 
pleasure of  the  Queen-mother,  who. 
as  well  as  Charles  JX.,  hail  previous- 
ly been  greatly  angered  by  the  pre- 
sumption of  the  Duke  of  Guise  iu 
aspiring  to  the  hand  of  her  daughter 
Margaret.  At  one  time,  so  furiou.-ly 
chafed  was  the  King's  naturally  vio- 
lent temper  by  the  pretensions  of  the 
Guise  party— against  whom  his  bro- 
ther Anjou  lost  no  opportunity  of 
irritating  him — that  he  actually  re- 
solved on  the  immediate  death  of 
the  young  Duke  of  Guise,  who  only 
escaped  through  the  timidity  and 
indecision  of  Henry  of  Angoulctne. 
the  King's  bastard  brother — commis- 
sioned to  make  an  end  of  him  at  a 
hunting  party — and  through  warnings 
given  him,  it  is  said,  by  Margaret 
herself.  The  Montmorencys,  cousins 
of  the  Colign  ys,  seemed  to  have  suc- 
ceeded to  the  influence  the  GtiUes 
had  lost :  the  Marshal  and  his  bro- 
ther d'Anville  governed  the  Queen- 
mother  ;  and  so  tierce  was  the  animo- 
sity between  the  rival  families,  that 
Guise  and  Mem,  brother  of  Marshal 
Montmorency,  openly  quarrelled  in 
the  King's  chamber,  and,  on  leaving 
the  palace,  exchanged  a  challenge, 
whose  consequences  persons  sent 
expressly  by  Charles  IX.  had  great 
difficulty  in  averting.  In  short,  du- 
ring the  year  1071,  "  no  more  was 
heard  of  the  Cardinal  of  Lorraine 
than  if  he  had  been  dead  :  nor  was 
anything  known  about  the  Guises, 
except  that  they  had  celebrated  at 
tloinville  the  birth  of  a  son  to  the 
Duke,"  who  had  married,  in  the  pre- 
vious year,  Catherine  of  Cloves, 
widow  of  the  Prince  de  Portien. 

The  apparent  favour  of  the  Admiral 
dc  Coligny,  the  return  to  Paris  of  the 
'2  i 
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Guises,  the  seeming  fusion  of  the  two 
great  parties  that  had  so  long  dis- 
tracted France,  were  preludes  to  the 
massacre  of  St  Bartholomew.  In 
narrating  the  strange  and  important 
events  that  crowded  the  year  1572, 
M.  de  Bouille  lays  bare  the  vile  quali- 
ties of  Charles  IX.,  his  cold-blooded 
cruelty,  his  odious  treachery,  and  the 
powers  of  profound  dissimulation  he 
had  inherited  from  his  mother.  One 
anecdote,  extracted  from  Former's 
MS.  History  of  the  House  of  Guise, 
is  extremely  characteristic.  The 
King,  whilst  loading  Coligny  with 
marks  of  confidence  and  favour,  hinted 
darkly  to  the  Guises  the  existence  of 
some  sinister  plot,  urging  them  to 
take  patience,  because,  as  he  said  to 
the  Duke  d'Aumale,  bientCt  il  verroit 
quclque  bon  jen.  It  happened  one 
day  that  "  the  King  was  alone  in  his 
chamber  with  Henry  of  Lorraine,  both 
gaily  disposed  ;  the  latter  had  seized 
a  headless  pike,  used  to  shut  the 
npper  shutters  of  the  window,  and 
was  amusing  Charles  IX.  by  the  ex- 
traordinary dexterity  with  which  he 
wielded  this  weapon,  when  Coligny 
unexpectedly  entered.  The  King  felt 
that  the  abrupt  interruption  of  their 
play,  on  his  appearance,  might  excite 
the  Admiral's  suspicions.  Suddenly, 
therefore,  he  feigned  violent  displea- 
sure ;  accused  the  Duke  of  having 
insolently  waved  the  pole  close  to 
his  face,  and,  seizing  a  boar- spear 
that  stood  by  his  bed,  pursued  Guise, 
who,  as  if  the  better  to  escape,  ran, 
it  is  said,  into  the  apartments  of 
Margaret  de  Valois.  Charles  snatched 
the  Admiral's  sword  to  pursue  the 
fugitive ;  and  Coligny,  deceived  by 
this  well-acted  anger,  interceded  to 
obtain  the  pardon  of  the  heedless 
young  Prince  of  Lorraine." 

There  is  no  particular  novelty  in 
M.  de  Bouille's  account  of  the  mas- 
sacre of  St  Bartholomew.  We  cannot 
compliment  him  on  the  guarded  man- 
ner in  which  he  condemns  his  hero 
for  his  participation  in  that  monster 
murder — an  episode  that  would  have 
sufficed  to  brand  with  eternal  infamy 
a  far  greater  and  better  man  than 
Henry  of  Lorraine.  Compelled  to 
admit  that  the  whole  direction  and 
combination  of  the  massacre  was 
intrusted  to,  and  joyfully  undertaken 
by,  the  Duke  of  Guise — that  he  was 


privy  to  and  approving  of  Maurcvel'a 
previous  attempt  to  assassinate  Co- 
ligny, and  that  he  afterwards  stood 
under  the  Admiral's  window  whilst 
the  Wurtemburger  Besmc,  and  others 
of  his  creatures,  stabbed  the  wounded 
Protestant  as  he  rose  defenceless  from 
his  couch— M.  de  Bouille  informs  us 
that,  on  quitting  the  place  of  his 
enemy's  murder,  whilst  the  most  bar- 
barous scenes  were  on  all  sides  enact- 
ing— the  consequence  of  the  com- 
pleteness and  skill  of  his  own 
preparations — Guise  was  seized  with 
compassion,  and  had  "  the  good 
thought  to  save  many  innocent  vic- 
tims, women,  children,  and  even 
men,"  by  sheltering  them  in  his  hotel. 
On  the  other  hand,  "  those  whom  the 
Prince  considered  as  factious,  or  as 
adherents  of  such — in  a  word,  his 
political  adversaries  rather  than  here- 
tics— found  little  pity  at  his  hands." 
And  he  was  proceeding  "  to  carry 
death  into  the  faubourg  St  Germain, 
and  to  seek  there  Montgomery,  the 
Vidame  de  Chartres,  and  a  hundred 
Protestant  gentlemen  whom  prudence 
had  prevented  from  lodging  near  the 
Admiral."  The  compassionate  inten- 
tions of  Guise  towards  these  five 
score  Huguenots  and  "  political  ad- 
versaries," could  be  so  little  doubtful, 
that  it  was  certainly  most  fortunate 
for  them  that  a  friend  swam  the 
Seine  and  gave  them  warning,  whilst 
a  mistake  about  keys  delayed  the 
Duke's  passage  through  the  gate  of 
Bussy.  They  escaped,  pursued  to 
some  distance  from  Paris  by  Guise 
and  his  escort.  On  his  return,  the 
massacre  was  at  its  height.  "  Less 
pitiless  than  any  of  the  other  Catholic 
chiefs,  he  had  opened  in  his  own 
dwelling  an  asylum  to  more  than  a 
hundred  Protestant  gentlemen,  of 
wliom  lie  thought  he  should  be  able 
afterwards  to  make  partisans,''''  His 
compassion,  then,  had  not  the  merit  of 
disinterestedness.  Similar  selfish  con- 
siderations induced  others  of  the 
assassins  to  rescue  others  of  the 
doomed.  It  will  be  remembered,  that 
Ambrose  Pare  found  shelter  and  pro- 
tection in  the  palace,  from  whose 
windows  Charles  IX.,  arquebuse  in 
hand,  is  said  to  have  amused  himself 
by  picking  off  the  wretched  Protest- 
ants, as  they  scudded  through  the 
streets  with  the  blood-hounds  at  their 
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heels.  But  all  the  skill  of  the  vehement  instigators  and  approvers. 
Huguenot  leech  was  insnfiiciciit,  a  Charles,  Cardinal  of  Lorraine,  both 
lV\v  months  later,  to  preserve  that  uncles  of  the  Duko,  and  notable  mem- 
perfidious  and  cruel  monarch  from  a  bers  of  the  house  of  (luise.  The 
dcatli  whoso  strange  and  horrible  change  of  religion  of  Henry  of  \a- 
cliaractcr  was  considered  by  many  varre  and  of  the  young  1'rince  of 
to  lie  a  token  of  (lod's  displeasure  at  Conde,  the  siege  of  Kochelle,  the  c<>n- 
the  oceans  of  blood  ho  had  HO  inlin-  elusion  of  peace  with  the  1'rotestants, 
inanlv  caused  to  tiow.  Charles  IX.  and  the  accession  of  Henry  III.  to  the 
was  preceded  and  followed  to  the  throne  of  l-'raneo,  are  the  other  im- 
u'rave,  at  short  intervals,  by  ail  active  port  ant  events  that  bring  us  to  the 
sh  irer  in  the  massacre,  tlie  Duke  of  end  of  the  second  volume  of  M.  de 
.\;:niale,  and  by  one  of  its  ino-t  Boiiille's  interesting  lii.-tory. 
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I. 

Tin-:  Daisy  blossoms  on  tlie  rocks. 

Amid  t!:e  purple  heath ; 
It  blossoms  on  the  river's  bank?, 

That  thnds  the  glens  beneath  : 
The  eagle,  at  his  pride  of  place. 

Beholds  it  by  his  not  : 
And.  in  the  mead,  ii  cu-hion-  <,ift 

The  lark's  descending  lnva-t. 


Before  tlie  cuckoo,  earliest  spring 

Its  silver  circlet  knows. 
When  greening  buds  begin  to  swell. 

And  xephyr  melts  the  snows  ; 
And.  when  December's  brec/.es  howl 

Along  the  moorlands  bare. 
And  only  bloom-;  the  Christinas  rose, 

The  Daisy  still  is  there  ! 

in. 

Samaritan  of  (lowers  1  to  it 

All  races  are  alike. 
The  Swit/.er  on  his  glacier  height, — 

The  Dutchman  by  his  dyke. — 
The  seal-skin  vested  Ks<jnimanx, 

Begirt  with  icy  seas, — 
And,  underneath  his  burning  noon, 

The  parasol'd  (  hinese. 


The  emigrant  on  distant  shore, 

Mid  scenes  and  faces  strange. 
Beholds  it  flowering  in  the  sward, 

Where'er  his  footsteps  range  ; 
And  when  his  yearning,  home-sick  heart 

Would  bow  to  its  despair, 
It  reads  his  eye  a  lesson  sage — 

That  God  is  everywhere  ! 
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V. 

Stars  are  the  Daisies  that  begem 

The  blue  fields  of  the  sky, 
Beheld  by  all,  and  everywhere, 

Bright  prototypes  on  high  :— 
Bloom  on,  then,  unpretending  flowers  ! 

And  to  the  waverer  be 
An  emblem  of  St  Paul's  content, 

St  Stephen's  constancy. 

THE  WHITE  RO:iE. 
I. 

KOSE  of  the  desert !  thoit  art  to  me 

An  emblem  of  stainless  purity, — 

Of  those  who,  keeping  their  garments  white, 

Walk  on  through  life  with  steps  aright. 

ii. 

Thy  fragrance  breathes  of  the  fields  above, 
Whose  soil  and  air  are  faith  and  love  ; 
And  where,  by  the  murmur  of  silver  springs, 
The  Cherubim  fold  their  snow-white  wings  ;— 

in. 

Where  those  who  were  severed  re-meet  in  joy, 
Which  death  can  never  more  destroy  ; 
Where  scenes  without,  and  where  souls  within, 
Are  blanched  from  taint  and  touch  of  sin  ; — 

IV. 

Where  speech  is  music,  and  breath  is  balm  : 
And  broods  an  everlasting  calm  ; 
And  flowers  wither  not,  as  in  worlds  like  this  ; 
And  hope  is  swallowed  in  perfect  bliss  : — 

v. 

Where  all  is  peaceful,  for  all  is  pure  ; 

And  all  is  lovely  ;  and  all  endure  ; 

And  day  is  endless,  and  ever  bright ;  % 

And  no  more  sea  is,  and  no  more  night; — 

VI. 

Where  round  the  throne,  in  hues  like  thine, 
The  raiments  of  the  ransom'd  shine  : 
And  o'er  each  brow  a  halo  glows 
Of  glory,  like  the  pure  White  Hose  ! 

THE  SWEET  BIHAR. 


THE  Sweet  Briar  flowering, 

With  boughs  embowering, 
Beside  the  willow-tufted  stream, 

lu  its  soft,  red  bloom, 

And  its  wild  perfume, 
Brings  back  the  past  like  a  sunny  dream  ! 

ii. 

Methinks,  in  childhood, 
Beside  the  wildwood 
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I  lie,  and  listen  the  blackbird's  son;:, 

Mid  the  evening  calm, 

As  the  Sweet  Hriar's  balm 
On  the  gentle  west  wind  breathes  along — 

in. 

To  speak  of  meadow-;, 

And  palm-tree  shadows, 
And  bee-hive  cones,  and  a  tliymy  hill, 

And  greenwood  mazes, 

And  greensward  daisies, 
And  a  fuamy  stream,  and  a  clacking  mill. 

IV. 

Still  the  heart  rejoice.', 

At  the  happy  voices 
( if  children,  singing  amid  their  piny  ; 

While  swallows  twittering, 

And  waters  glittering, 
Make  earth  an  Kdrn  at  close  of  day 

v. 

In  sequestered  place?, 

Departed  faces, 
lie-turn  and  smile  as  of  yore  they  smiled  ; 

When,  with  trilles  blest,  " 

Each  buoyant  breast 
Held  the  trusting  heart  of  a  little  child. 

VI. 

The  future  never 

Again  can  ever  *. 

The  perished  gifts  of  the  past  restore, 

Nor,  to  thee  or  me, 

Can  the  wild  flowers  be 
What  the  Briar  was  then — oh  never  more  ! 
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TIIK  Wall- flower— the  Wall-Mower, 

How  beautiful  it  blooms  ! 
It  gleams  above  the  ruined  tower, 

Like  sunlight  over  tombs  ; 
It  sheds  a  halo  of  repose 

Around  the  wrecks  of  time. 
To  beauty  give  the  flaunting  rose, 

The  Wall-flower  is  sublime. 


Flower  of  the  solitary  place  ! 

(Iray  ruin's  golden  crown, 
That  lendest  melancholy  grace 

To  haunts  of  old  renown  ; 
Thou  manliest  o'er  the  battlement, 

By  strife  or  storm  decayed  ; 
And  tillest  up  each  envious  rent 

Time's  canker-tooth  hath  made. 
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Thy  roots  outspread  the  ramparts  o'er, 

Where,  in  war's  stormy  day, 
Percy  or  Douglas  ranged  of  yore 

Their  ranks  in  grim  array  ; 
The  clangour  of  the  field  is  tied, 

The  beacon  on  the  hill 
No  more  through  midnight  blazes  red, 

But  thou  art  blooming  still ! 


Whither  hath  fled  the  choral  band 

That  filled  the  Abbey's  nave? 
Yon  dark  sepulchral  yew-trees  stand 

O'er  many  a  level  grave. 
In  the  belfry's  crevices,  the  dove 

Her  young  brood  nurseth  well, 
While  thou,  lone  flower  !  dost  shed  above 

A  sweet  decaying  smell. 


In  the  season  of  the  tulip-cup 

When  blossoms  clothe  the  trees, 
How  sweet  to  throw  the  lattice  up, 

And  scent  thee  on  the  breeze  ; 
The  butterfly  is  then  abroad, 

The  bee  is  on  the  wing, 
And  on  the  hawthorn  by  the  road 

The  linnets  sit  and  sing. 


Sweet  Wall-flower — sweet  Wall-flower ! 

Thou  conjurest  up  to  me, 
Full  many  a  soft  and  sunny  hour 

Of  boyhood's  thoughtless  glee  : 
When  joy  from  out  the  daisies  grew, 

In  woodland  pastures  green, 
And  summer  skies  were  far  more  blue, 

Than  since  they  e'er  have  been. 


Now  autumn's  pensive  voice  is  heard 

Amid  the  yellow  bowers, 
The  robin  is  the  regal  bird, 

And  thou  the  queen  of  flowers ! 
He  sings  on  the  laburnum  trees, 

Amid  the  twilight  dim, 
And  Araby  ne'er  gave  the  breeze 

Such  scents,  as  thou  to  him. 


Rich  is  the  pink,  the  lily  gay, 

The  rose  is  summer's  guest ; 
Bland  are  thy  charms  when  these  decay, 

Of  flowers— first,  last,  and  best ! 
There  may  be  gaudier  on  the  bower, 

And  statelier  on  the  tree, 
But  Wall- flower— loved  Wall-flower, 

Thou  art  the  flower  for  me  ! 
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Illl.  MAS^l  KKADK  <>K  KKKKDOM. 

I. 

WIII.N  Freedom  fir.- 1  appeared  beneath, 

Right  Dimple  was  the  garb  she  wore  : 
Her  brows  were  circled  with  a  wreath 

Such  as  the  (Jrecian  victors  bore  : 
Her  vesture  all  of  spotless  white, 

Her  aspect  stately  and  sen  no  : 
And  -o  she  moved  in  all  men's  sight 

As  lovely  as  a  Maiden  tiueen. 


And  qucenlike,  Ion;,'  -he  ruled  the  throng. 

As  ancient  records  truly  tell : 
Their  strength  she  took  not  from  the  strong. 

15ut  taught  them  how  to  use  it  well. 
Her  presence  graced  the  peasant's  floor 

As  freely  as  the  noble's  hall  : 
And  aye  the  humbler  was  the  door, 

The  still  more  welcome  was  her  call. 

in. 
Hut  simple  manners  rarely  range 

Beyond  the  simpler  ages'  ken  : 
And  e'en  the  Virtues  sometimes  change 

Their  vesture  and  their  looks,  like  men. 
Pride,  noble  once,  grows  close  and  vain. 

And  Honour  stoops  to  vulgar  tilings. 
And  old  Obedience  slacks  the  rein, 

And  murmurs  at  the  rule  of  kings. 

IV. 

So  Freedom,  like  her  sisters  too, 

Has  felt  the  impulse  of  the  time, 
Has  changed  her  garments'  blameless  hue. 

And  donn'd  the  colours  dear  to  crime 
First  in  a  Phrygian  cap  she  stalked, 

And  bore  within  her  grasp  the  spear  : 
And  ever,  when  abroad  she  walk'd, 

Men  knew  Revenge  was  following  near. 

v. 

She  moves  again — The  death-drums  roll, 

The  frantic  mobs  their  chorus  raise. 
The  thunder  of  the  Carmagnole — 

The  war-chant  of  the  Marseillaise! 
Red  run  the  streets  with  blameless  blood — 

The  guillotine  comes  clanking  down  — 
And  Freedom,  in  her  drunken  mood, 

(.'an  witness  all  without  a  frown. 

VI. 

Times  change  apain  :  and  Freedom  now, 

Though  scarcely  yet  less  wild  and  frantic 

Appears,  In-fore  men's  eyes  below, 
In  guises  more  intensely  antic. 
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No  single  kind  of  garb  she  wears, 

As  o'er  the  earth  she  goes  crusading  ; 
But  shifts  her  habit  and  her  airs 

Like  Joe  Grimaldi  masquerading. 


Through  Paris  you  may  sec  her  tread, 

The  cynosure  of  all  beholders  ; 
A  bonnet  rouge  upon  her  head, 

A  ragged  blouse  upon  her  shoulders. 
More  decent  now  than  once  she  was, 

Though  equally  opposed  to  riches, 
She  still  upholds  the  good  old  cause, 

Yet  condescends  to  wear  the  breeches. 

VIIT. 

The  Huns  behold  her  as  of  yore, 

With  grisly  beard  and  monstrous  swagger ; 
The  swart  Italian  bows  before 

The  Goddess  with  the  mask  and  dagger. 
The  German,  as  his  patriot  thirst 

With  beer  Bavarian  he  assuages. 
Surveys  her  image,  as  at  first 

'twas  pictured  in  the  Middle  Ages. 


Her  glorious  form  appears  to  him 

In  all  its  pristine  pomp  and  glitter, 
Equipped  complete  from  head  to  heel, 

In  semblance  of  a  stalwart  Hitter. 
With  doublet  slash,  and  fierce  moustache. 

And  wrinkled  boots  of  russet  leather, 
And  hose  and  belt,  with  hat  of  felt 

Surmounted  by  a  capon's  feather. 


Mysterious  as  Egyptian  Sphinx, 

A  perfect  riddle — who  can  solve  her  ? 
One  while  she  comes  with  blazing  links, 

The  next,  she's  armed  with  a  revolver. 
Across  the  main,  whene'er  the  shoe 

Upon  her  radiant  instep  pinches, 
To-day,  she'll  tar  and  feather  you  ; 

To-morrow,  and  she  merely  Lynches. 

XI. 

While  thus  abroad,  in  varied  guise, 

We  see  the  fair  enchantress  flitting, 
She  deigns  to  greet  in  other  wise 

Her  latest  satellites  in  Britain. 
Sometimes,  in  black  dissenting  cloth, 

She  figures  like  an  undertaker  ; 
And  sometimes  plunges,  nothing  loath, 

Into  the  garments  of  a  Quaker. 


You'll  find  her  recommending  pikes 

At  many  a  crowded  Chartist  meeting, 

Where  gentlemen,  like  William  Sykes, 
To  exiled  patriots  vote  their  greeting. 
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You'll  find  her  also  with  her  friends, 
Engaged  upon  n  bloody  errand, 

When,  stead  of  arguments,  slio  sends 

Her  bludgconccra  to  silence  Ferrand. 

MM. 
You'll  find  her  too,  at  different  date*, 

With  men  of  pearc  on  platforms  many, 
Denouncing  loans  to  foreign  status 

Whereof  they  eould  not  raise  a  penny. 
In  short,  to  end  the  catalogue, 

There's  hardly  any  son  <>f  Kdnin 
Who,  in  his  character  of  rogue, 

Won't  tell  yon  that  he  worships  Freedom. 

KIV. 

Yet  hold     one  sample  more — the  last, 

Ere  of  this  theme  we  make  a  clearance  ; 
<  )nc  little  month  is  barely  past 

Since  London  saw  her  grand  appearance. 
In  one  of  those  enormous  hats, 

Short  leggings  and  peculiar  jerkins, 
Which  men  assume  who  tend  the  vats 

Of  Barclay  and  his  partner  Perkins. 

xv. 

To  that  great  factory  of  beer, 

I'nconsfioiis  wholly  of  his  danger, 
Xor  dreaming  that  a  foe  was  near, 

There  came,  one  day,  an  aged  stranger. 
He  was  a  soldier,  and  had  fought 

In  other  lands  'gainst  revolution  ; 
And  done  his  utmost — so  he  thought — 

To  save  his  country's  constitution. 

XVI. 

Hut  saving  states,  like  other  things 

Is  not  in  highest  vogue  at  present ; 
And  those  who  stand  by  laws  and  kings 

Must  look  for  recompense  unpleasant. 
Fair  Freedom,  brooding  o'er  the  drink 

That  makes  the  Hriton  strong  and  hearty 
Hcgan  to  sneeze  upon  the  brink 

As  though  she  scented  Houapirte. 

xvir. 

"  Ah.  ha  !  "  she  cried,  and  cried  ngain — 

At  every  word  her  voice  grew  louder — 
"  I  smell  an  Austrian  or  a  Dane, 

I  smell  a  minion  of  gunpowder  ! 
Some  servant  of  a  kingly  race 

My  independent  nostril  vexes! 
Say — shall  he  dare  to  show  his  face, 

Within  this  hall  of  triple  X's  ''. 

XVIII. 

"  Tis  true — he  is  unarmed,  alone, 

A  stranger,  weak,  and  old,  and  hoary — 

Yet — on,  my  children  !  heave  tho  stone  ! 
The  less  the  iisk,  the  more  the  glory  1 
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She  ceased  :  and  round  the  startled  man, 

As  round  the  Indian  crowds  the  cayman, 

From  vat,  and  vault,  and  desk,  and  van, 

Thronged  brewer,  maltster,  clerk,  and  drayman. 


•'A  precious  lark  !"  the  foremost  cried  ; 

"  Come — twig  him,  Tom!  come — pin  him,  Roger  !" 
"  Who  is  it  ?"    Then  a  sage  replied — 

"  lie's  some  infernal  foreign  sodger  ! 
He  looks  as  how  he'd  scored  ere  now 

Some  shoulders  black  and  blue  with  lashes  : 
So  pitch  him  here  into  the  beer — 

And,  lads — we'll  pull  off  his  moustaches  !" 


They  did — what  brutal  natures  scorn. 

AVhat  savages  would  shrink  to  do — 
What  none  but  basest  cowards  born, 

And  the  most  abject  and  most  few, 
Would  offer  to  an  old  man's  head  ! 

O  shame — O  shame  to  Englishmen! 
If  the  old  spirit  be  not  dead, 

Tis  time  it  showed  itself  again  ! 


What !  in  this  land  which  shelter  gave 

To  all,  whatever  their  degree, 
Or  were  they  faint,  or  were  they  brave, 

Or  were  they  slaves,  or.  were  they  free- 
In  this  Asylum  of  the  Earth— 

The  noblest  name  it  ever  won — 
Shall  deeds  like  these  pollute  our  hearth. 

Shall  open  shame  like  this  be  done  V 

XXII. 

O  most  ignoble  end  of  all 

Our  boasted  order  and  renown  ! 
The  robber  in  the  tribune's  hall — 

The  maltster  in  the  Judge's  gown  ! 
The  hospitable  roof  profaned  ; 

Old  age  by  ruffian  force  opprest, 
And  English  hands  most  vilely  stained 

With  blood  of  an  unconscious  guest ! 


O  Freedom  !  if  thou  wouldst  maintain 

Thy  empire  on  the  British  shore, 
Wash  from  thy  robes  that  coward  stain, 

Resume  thy  ancient  garb  once  more. 
In  virgin  whiteness  walk  abroad, 

Maintain  thy  might  from  sea  to  sea, 
And,  as  the  dearest  gift  of  God, 

So  men  shall  live  and  die  for  thee  ! 
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CHRISTOPHER    UNDER    CANVASS. 

f'i?nj>  nt  Clddich. 
SCKM:  —  The  Wrrnn  .\<-t. 

TI.MK — Ei-cnitiij. 
Nor.Tii— TAUIOYS— SEWAHD    13  r  1.1.1.1:. 


NOKI  ii. 
HAVK  you  dined  / 

TALHOYS. 

That  we  have,  sir. 

M  >i:  i  if. 
With  mi-  this  has  been  Fast-day. 

TALJJOYS. 

We  saw  it  was,  at  mir  breakfast.  Your  abstinence  at  that  meal,  and  at 
luncheon,  wo  kiu-w  from  tin-  composure  of  your  features,  and  your  benignant 
silence,  was  not  from  any  disorder  of  matt-rial  organisation,  but  from  steady 
moral  resolve;  so  his  absence  from  the  Dinner-Table  gave  us  no  uneasiness 
about  Xuma. 

NOKl  II. 

No  Nymph  has  been  with  him  in  tin:  (irot. 

TALI1OYS. 

His  (iood  (Jenius  is  always  with  him  in  Solitude.  The  form  we  observi  <l 
stealing — no,  not  stealing — gliding  away — was,  I  verily  believe,  but  the  Lady 
of  the  Wood. 

NORTH. 

The  fllen,  you  know,  H  haunted  :  and  sometimes  ttlien  the  green  umbrn^o 
is  beginning  to  look  grey  in  the  still  evening,  1  have  more  than  a  glimpse  of 
the  Faery  Queen. 

si:\\  AI:I>. 

Perhaps  we  intrude  on  your  dreams.     Let  us  retire. 

NORTH. 

Take  your  seats.     What  Book  is  that,  beneath  your  arm,  Talboys '? 

TAIJ»OYlj. 

The  Volume  you  bid  me  bring  with  me  this  Evening  to  the  Wren's  Nest. 

NORTH. 

Yes,  yes — now  I  remember.     You  are  here  by  appointment. 

TAI.IIOYS. 

Klse  had  we  not  been  here.  We  had  not  merely  your  permission,  sir — but 
vour  invitation. 
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NORTH. 

I  was  expecting  you — and  by  hands  unseen  this  our  Round  Table  has  been 
spread  for  my  guests.  Pretty  coffee-cups,  are  they  not?  Ask  no  questions — 
there  they  are — but  handle  them  gently — for  the  porcelain  is  delicate — and  at 
rude  touch  will  disappear  from  your  fingers.  A  Book.  Ay,  ay — a  Quarto—- 
and by  a  writer  of  deserved  Fame. 

SEWARD. 

We  are  dissatisfied  with  it,  sir.  Dugald  Stewart  is  hard  on  the  POET,  and 
we  desire  to  hear  a  vindication  from  our  Master's  lips. 

NORTH. 

Master!  We  are  all  pupils  of  THE  POET.  He  is  the  Master  of  us  all.  Tal- 
boys,  read  out — and  begin  at  the  beginning. 

TALBOYS. 

"In  entering  on  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  word  POET  is 
not  here  used  in  that  restricted  sense  in  which  it  is  commonly  employed ;  but 
in  its  original  acceptation  of  Maker,  or  Creator.  In  plainer  language,  it  is 
used  to  comprehend  all  those  who  devote  themselves  to  the  culture  of  the 
Arts  which  are  addressed  to  the  Imagination  ;  and  in  whose  minds  it  may  be 
presumed  Imagination  has  acquired  a  more  than  ordinary  sway  over  the 
other  powers  of  the  Understanding.  By  using  the  word  in  such  a  latitude, 
we  shall  be  enabled  to  generalise  the  observations  which  might  otherwise 
seem  applicable  merely  to  the  different  classes  of  versifiers." 

NORTH. 

That  Mr  Stewart  should,  as  a  Philosopher,  mark  the  liberal  and  magna- 
nimous, and  metaphysical  large  acceptation  of  the  Name  is  right  and  good. 
But  look  at  his  Note. 

TALBOYS. 

"  For  this  latitude  in  the  use  of  the  word  POET,  I  may  plead  the  example  of 
Bacon  and  d'Alcmbert,  the  former  of  whom  (De  Aug.  Sclent.,  lib.  xi.  cap.  1) 
comprehends  under  Poetry  all  fables  or  fictitious  histories,  whether  in  prose 
or  verse ;  while  the  latter  includes  in  it  painting,  sculpture,  architecture, 
music,  and  their  different  divisions." 

NORTH. 

"  I  may  plead  the  example"  appears  to  me  a  somewhat  pompous  expression 
to  signify  that  you  have  (very  properly)  adopted  one  doctrine  of  one  of  the 
wisest,  and  another  of  one  of  the  ablest  of  men.  But  he  does  not  seem  to  know 
that  d'Alembert  might  have  "  pleaded  the  example"  of  Aristotle  in  "  includ- 
ing painting,  sculpture,"  &c.  "  Poetry,"  says  the  Stagyrite,  "  consists  in 
imitation,  and  the  imitation  may  be  by  pictures,  sculpture,  and  the  like."  It 
is  juipjeris— and  it  is  Man's  nature  to  rejoice  in  imitation — x<upew  rots  /j.ip.rjfj.aa-iv. 
But  a  singular  and  illustrative  trait  in  Mr  Stewart's  treatment  of  the  subject 
is,  that  though  he  thus,  at  the  outset,  enlarges  the  Poet  into  the  Painter,  the 
Sculptor,  &c.,  yet  throughout  the  whole  composition,  (I  know  not  if  an  inci- 
dental word  may  anywhere  occur  as  an  exception,)  every  point  of  the  argu- 
ment regards  the  Poet  in  words  and  verse  !  In  what  frame  of  understanding 
could — did  he  put  this  Head  to  these  fragments  of  limbs? 

B  TILLER. 

In  the  name  of  the  Prophet — FIGS  ! 

NORTH. 

I  am  more  than  half  disposed  to  hint  an  objection  to  the  use  of  the 
words  "sway  over  the  other  powers."  We  should  have  said — and  we  do 
say,  "  predominance  amongst  the  other  powers."  I  see  in  "  sway "  two 
meanings:  first,  a  right  meaning,  or  truth,  not  well  expressed;  to  wit,  in 
thinking  poetically — for  his  art,  whatever  it  may  be — or  out  of  his  art — 
the  Poet's  other  faculties  minister  to  his  Imagination.  She  reigns.  They  con- 
form their  operations  to  hers.  This  manner  of  intellectual  action  happens  in 
all  men,  more  or  less,  oftener  or  seldomer;  in  the  Poet — of  what  Art  soever— 
upon  each  occasion,  with  much  more  decision  and  eminence,  and  more  habitu- 
ally. But  secondly,  a  wrong  meaning,  or  error,  is  better  expressed  by  the  word 
"  sway:"  to  wit,  that  Imagination  in  the  Poet  ''dle.ijitimatcbj  overbears  the 
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other  intellectual  powers,  as  judgment,  attention,  reflection,  memory,  pru- 
dence. Now,  you  may  say  that  every  power  that  is  given  in  great  strength. 
tenth  to  overbear  unduly  the  other  powers.  The  syllogistic  faculty  does 
the  faculty  of  observation  does  —  memory  does  —  and  so  a  power  unbalancul 
may  appear  as  a  weakness  as  wealth  ruins  a  fool.  Hut  in  the  just  dispensa- 
tion of  nature  every  power  /.-  a  power,  and  to  the  mind  which  she  constitute- 
fur  greatness  she  gives  Imlnnceil  powers.  (Jiving  one  in  large  measure  —  say 
Imagination—  she  gives  as  large  the  directly  antagonistic  power—  say  the  In- 
tellective, the  Logical  ;  or  she  balances  by  a  mass  of  powers.  I  suspect  that  the 
undue  overswaving  was  in  Stewart's  mind,  and  has  probably  distorted  his 
language.  1  know  that  (iciiius  is  the  combination  often  faculties. 

SKWAHlt. 

Our  expectations  wire  raised  to  a  high  pitch  by  Mich  grandiloquent 
announcement:  and  \\e  have  found  in  the  Kssay  —  which  is  unscientific  in 
form  —  has  no  method  —  makes  no  progress  —  and  is  throughout  a  jumble,  — 
not  one  bold  or  original  thought. 

m  1.1.1:1:. 

Too  much  occupied  with  exposure  of  vulgar  errors  —  and  instances  beucath 
the  matter  in  hand,  (ireat  part  too—  extra  t/usin. 

SEWAKO. 

You  expect  great  things  from  the  title  —  the  Idea  <>f  the  POI.T.  You  then 
see  that  Mr  Stewart  after  all  docs  not  intend  this,  but  only  certain  inlluences, 
mural  and  intellectual,  of  characteristic  pur-nits.  This,  if  rightly  and  fully 
done,  would  have  invoiced  the  Idea—  and  so  a  portraiture  indirect  and  inci- 
dental —  still  the  features  and  their  proportion.  Instead  of  the  Idea,  you  find  — 

m  1.1.1  K. 

I  don't  know  what. 

TALBOYS. 

The  reader  is  made  unhappy,  first,  by  defect,  or  the  absence  of  principal  fea- 
tures —  then  by  degradation,  or  the  low  contemplation  —  and  by  the  general  tenor. 

NollTH. 

Why,  perhaps,  you  had  better  return  the  Quarto  to  its  shelf  in  the  Van. 
Yet  'twould  be  a  pity,  too,  to  do  so.  I  ;nn  for  always  keeping  our  engage- 
ments ;  and  as  we  agreed  to  have  a  talk  about  the  Section  this  evening,  let 
us  have  a  talk.  Head  away,  Talboys—  at  the  very  next  Paragraph. 

TALBOYS. 

"  The  culture  of  Imagination  docs  not  diminish  our  interest  in  human  life, 
but  is  extremely  apt  to  inspire  the  mind  with  false  conceptions  of  it.  As  this 
faculty  derives  its  chief  gratification  from  picturing  to  itself  things  more  per- 
fect than  what  exist,  it  has  a  tendency  to  exalt  our  expectations  above  the 
level  of  our  present  condition,  and  frequently  produces  a  youth  of  enthu- 
siastic hopes,  while  it  stores  up  disappointment  and  disgust  for  maturer 
years.  In  general,  it  is  the  characteristic  of  a  poetical  mind  to  be  sanguine 
in  its  prospects  of  futurity—  a  disposition  extremely  useful  when  seconded  by 
great  activity  and  industry,  but  which,  when  accompanied,  as  it  too  fre- 
quently is,  with  indolence,  anil  with  an  overweening  self-conceit,  is  the  source 
of  numberless  misfortunes." 

IIUI.LEH. 

Why,  all  this  is  — 

NUUTIl. 

Stop.     Read  on,  Talboys. 

TAL1JOY8. 

'•  A  thoughtlessness  and  imprudence  with  respect  to  the  future,  and  a  gene- 
ral imprudence  in  the  conduct  of  life,  has  been  often  laid  to  the  charge  of  Poets. 
Horace  represents  them  as  too  much  engrossed  and  intoxicated  with  their 
favourite  pursuits  to  think  of  anything  else  — 


Leave  out  the  quotation  from  old  Flaccu;  —  and  go  on. 

TALUOY8. 

"  This  carelessness   about  the  goods  of  fortune  is  an  infirmity  very  natu- 
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rally  resulting  from  their  studies,  and  is  only  to  be  cured  by  years  and  expe- 
rience; or  by  a  combination — very  rare,  indeed — of  poetical  genius  with  a 
more  than  ordinary  share  of  that  homely  endowment  COMMON  SENSE." 

BULLER. 

Speak  louder — yet  that  might  not  be  easy.  I  feel  the  want  of  an  ear-trum- 
pet, for  you  do  drop  your  voice  so  at  the  end  of  sentences. 

TALBOY8. 

•'  A  few  exceptions''- 

BULLER . 
Stentor's  alive  again — oh !  that  I  were  head  over  ears  in  a  bale  of  cotton. 

TALBOYS. 

a  A  few  exceptions  to  these  observations  may  undoubtedly  be  found,  but 
they  are  so  very  few,  as,  by  their  singularity,  to  confirm  rather  than  weaken 
the  general  fact.  In  proof  of  this,  we  need  only  appeal  to  the  sad  details 
recorded  by  Dr  Johnson  in  his  Lives  of  the  Poets." 

DULLER. 

Skip— skip — skip — 

SEWAHD. 

Skip — skip — skip — 

TALBOYS. 

May  I,  sir  ? 

XOKTH. 

You  may. 

TALBOYS. 

"  Considered  in  its  moral  effects  on  the  mind,  one  of  the  most  unfortunate 
consequences  to  be  apprehended  from  the  cultivation  of  a  poetical  talent,  is 
its  tendency,  by  cherishing  a  puerile  and  irritable  vanity,  to  weaken  the  force, 
and  to  impair  the  independence  of  character.  Whoever  limits  his  exertions 
to  the  gratification  of  others,  whether  by  personal  exhibition,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  actor  and  mimic,  or  by  those  kinds  of  literary  composition  which  are 
calculated  for  no  end  but  to  please  or  to  entertain,  renders  himself,  in  some 
measure,  dependent  on  their  caprices  and  humours." 

BULLER. 

Skip — skip — skip — 

TALBOYS. 

''  In  all  the  other  departments  of  literature  besides,  to  please  is  only  a 
secondary  object.  It  is  the  primary  one  of  poetry.  Hence  that  timidity  of 
temper,  and  restless  and  unmanly  desire  of  praise,  and  that  dependence  on  the 
capricious  applause  of  the  multitude,  which  so  often  detract  from  the  personal 
dignity  of  those  whose  productions  do  honour  to  human  nature." 

NORTH. 

I  don't  quite  understand  what  Mr  Stewart  means  here  by  "  the  culture  of 
Imagination."  I  see  three  senses  of  the  word.  First,  the  cultivation  by  the  study 
of  written  Poetry  and  the  poetical  arts,  and  of  the  poetry  poured  through  the 
Universe — to  those  minds  which  receive  without  producing—  a  legitimate  pro- 
cess. Secondly,  the  cultivation  as  in  Edwin,  Beattie's  young  Minstrel,  the  des- 
tinedand  self-destining  Poet — a  legitimate  process.  And  thirdly,  the  self-indul- 
gence of  a  mind  which,  more  sensitive  than  volitive,  more  imaginative  than 
intellectual,  more  wilful  than  lawful,  more  self-loving  than  others-loving — 
turns  life  into  a  long  reverie — an  illegitimate  process.  Which  of  these 
three  classes  of  minds  does  Stewart  speak  of?  Strong  native  imagina- 
tion in  a  young  powerful  enthusiastic  mind,  tutored  by  poetical  studies,  but 
Avhom  the  Muse  has  not  selected  to  the  services  of  her  shrine?  Or  the 
faculty  as  in  the  Poet-born  self-tutored,  and  now  rushing  into  his  own  predes- 
tined work  ?  Or  the  soft-souled  and  indolent  faineant  Dreamer  of  life  ? 
Three  totally  distinct  subjects  for  the  contemplation  of  the  Philosopher, 
but  that  here  seem  to  hover  confusedly  and  at  once  before  our  Philosopher. 

BULLEH. 

By  his  chosen  title  of  the  Section,  THE  POET,  he  was  bound  to  speak  of  him 
according  to  Bacon,  d'Alembert,  and  Aristotle. 


f '/trutophff  under  fftncasg.  -1v; 

NORTH. 

The  word  culture  must,  I  think,  here  specifically  touch  the  First  <  'ase.  Shall 
wo  then  lie  afraid  of  giving  u  share,  and  a  large  share  too,  to  the  reading  of 
the  1'oets,  and  the  regard  of  the  Fine  Arts,  in  a  liberal  Education '.'  Poetry, 
History,  Science,  are  the  three  strands  of  the  cable  by  which  the  vessel  shall 
ride  — Religion  being  the  sheet-anchor. 

M:WVI:I>. 

Perhaps  it  is  meant  to  toucli  the  Second  Case  too'.' 

SOUTH. 

It  may  be  meant  to  do  so,  but  it  does  not.  The  word  "culture"  is  dic- 
tated by  or  is  proper  to  the.  First  Cast; — for  culture  is  deliberate  and  elective. 
'Hut  in  him — the  young  Poet— the  Kdwin  — in  whom  imagination  i-  given  in 
the  measure  assigned  by  the  Muse  to  her  children,  the  culture,  proceeds  nnde- 
liberate  and  unwilled.  Kdwin,  when  he  roves  "  beneath  the  precipice  o'er- 
hungwith  pine,"  or  sitting  to  watch  the  "  wide-weltering  waves.''  or  is  seized 
from  the  hint  of  ballad  or  tale,  or  any  chance  word,  with  dreams  and  visions 
of  the  more  illustrious  Past  —  follows  a  delight  and  desire  that  have  the 
nature  and  may  have  the  name,  of  a  passion.  All  this,  is  involuntary  to  the 
unforeseen  result— but  afterwards,  when  he  has  accepted  his  art  for  a  vocation, 
lie  more  than  any  man  deliberately  cultivates.  Has  the  Philosopher,  then, 
in  mind  only  the  third  class,  and  do  the  dangers  of  ••  the  culture  of  imagina- 
tion" apply  to  them  only  "the  indolent /;<///•  <;/i/ dreamers  of  life  V  "  If  so, 
he  not  only  forgets  and  loses  his  subject,  as  announced  by  himself,  but  waste- 
words  on  one  altogether  below  it.  '•  False  conceptions  of  human  life  !  "  Here 
is  an  equivocation  which  must  be  set  right.  u  Conceptions  of  human 
life"  are  here  meant  to  apply  to  expectations  of  the  honesty,  gratitude, 
virtue  of  the  persons  in  yrnernl  with  whom  yon  or  1  shall  come  in  con- 
tact in  life,  (iooil.  The  contemplation  of  human  beings  men  and  women — 
i<ltnlly  drawn  by  the  Poet  lifts  me  too  liiu'h  tinges  hope  in  me  \\iih  enthu- 
siasm, and  prepares  disappointment.  So  it  has  been  often  -ni<l.  and  said 
truly.  This  is  conception  prospective  and  personal  :  ami  more  philosophically 
termed  Expectation.  15ut  then  "  conception  of  human  life  ''—from  the  lip  of  a 
philosopher  should  mean  rather"  intelligence  of  man's  life."  Now  I  repeat  that 
only  through  the  Poet  have  yon  true  intelligence  of  man's  life  either  external 
or  internal.  In  the  Actual  the  Poet  sees  the  Idea— just  as  a  Painter  docs  in 
respect  of  the  visible  man.  In  the  man  set  before  him  He  sees  two  men— the 
man  that  ».•»•  and  the  man  of  whom  at  his  nativity  was  given  the  possibility 
to  be.  He  reads  cause  and  effect ;  and  sees  what  has  hindered  the  possible 
from  being.  Who,  excepting  the  Poet,  docs  this?  And  excepting  this,  what 
intelligence  of  man  is  an  intelligence? 

^  SKWAKt>. 

There  are  two  world-Wisdoms.  One,  to  know  men,  as  for  the  most  part 
they  will  show  themselves — commonly  called  Knowledge  of  the  World :  one,  to 
know  them  as,  (iod  made  them.  I  forget  what  it  is  called.  Possibly  it  has 
no  name. 

NORTH. 

Observe,  my  dear  Seward,  the  precise  error  of  that  expectation.  It  is  to 
believe  the  good  more  prevalent  than  it  is.  It  is  no  misunderstanding  as  to 
the  constitution  of  the  good.  The  good  in  :  and  the  important  point  of  all  i< 
to  know  it,  when  you  meet  it.  To  be  cheated,  by  not  apprehending  the  ill  of 
a  man,  is  a  wound  to  your  purse,  and  when  yon  at  last  apprehend,  to  your 
heart.  To  be  cheated  by  not  apprehending  the  good  of  man  is—  </«////,  which 
yon  bear  in  yourself,  and  know  it  not. 

SEWARD. 

What  is  desired?  Is  it  that  we  should  go  into  the  world  with  hope  not  a 
whit  wider  and  higher  than  the  dimensions  of  the  reality  that  we  are  to 
encounter?  I  trow  not. 

NORTH. 

Your  hope  will  elect  your  own  destiny— will  shape  it— will  be  it.  There 
are  possibilities  given  of  the  nobler  happinesses,  as  well  as  of  the  nobler 
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services  ;  and  your  hope,  faithful  to  itself,  will  reach  and  grasp  them.  And 
only  to  such  hope  are  they  given.  Moreover,  in  all  men  there  is  under  the 
mask  of  evil  which  the  world  has  shaped  on  them,  the  power  inextinct  which 
the  Creator  sowed  there ;  and  they  may,  if  they  dare  to  believe  in  it,  and 
know  to  call  to  it,  bring  it  out  with  a  burst.  But  belief  is  the  main  ingre- 
dient of  the  spell,  and  hope  is  the  mother  of  belief. 

TAL15OYS. 

The  Poet  has  glorious  apprehensions  of  human  existence — visions  of  men — 
visions  of  men's  actions — visions  of  men's  destinies,  lie  pitches  his  theory  of 
the  human  world  above  reality — and  that  he  shall,  in  due  season  or  before  it, 
learn — to  his  great  loss  and  to  his  great  gain.  In  the  meanwhile  do  not  speak 
of  the  temper  in  him,  as  if  you  would  upbraid  him  with  it.  Do  not  lay  to 
his  charge  the  splendour  of  his  powers  and  aspirations.  Do  not  chide  and  rate 
him  for  his  virtues. 


"  False  conceptions ! "  a  term  essentially  of  depreciation  and  reproach. 
They  are  not  false,  they  are  true.  For  they  are  faithful  to  the  vocation  that 
lies  upon  the  human  beings  ;  but  they,  the  human  beings,  are  false,  and  their 
lives  arc  false  ;  falling  short  of  those  true  conceptions. 

NORTH. 

Well.  He — the  Poet — comes  to  the  encounter.  It  is  the  trial  set  for  him  by 
his  stars — as  it  is  the  trial  set  fur  all  great  spirits.  He  finds  those  who  disap- 
point him,  and  those  who  do  not.  But,  grant  the  disappointment,  rather.  What 
shall  he  do?  That  which  all  great  spirits  do — transfer  the  grandeur  of  his 
hopes,  over  which  fate,  fortune,  and  the  winds  of  heaven  ruled,  to  his  own 
purposes  of  which  he  is  master. 

TALBOYS. 

Why  did  not  Mr  Stewart  say  simply  that  the  Poet — and  the  young  enthu- 
siast of  Poetry— thinks  better  of  his  fellows  than  they  deserve,  and  brings  a 
faith  to  them  which  they  will  take  good  care  to  disappoint?  Why  harp  thus 
on  the  jarring  string;  torturing  our  cars,  and  putting  our  souls  out  of  tune? 

NORTH. 

Who  doubts — who  does  not  know,  and  admire,  and  love  Hope — in  the 
ardent  generous  spirit— looking  out  from  within  the  Eden  of  Youth  into  the 
world  into  which  it  shall,  alas!  fall?  What  is  asked?  That  the  spring- 
flowering  of  youth  shall  be  prematurely  blighted  and  blasted  by  winds  frosty 
or  fiery,  which  the  set  fruit  may  bear?  Of  course  we  hope  beyond  the  reality, 
and  it  is  God's  gift  that  we  do. 

TALBOYS. 

And  why  lay  that  Imagination  which  looks  into  Life  with  unmeasured  ideas 
to  the  charge  of  the  Poet  alone  ?  Herein  every  man  is  a  Poet,  more  or  less  ; 
and,  most,  every  spirit  of  power — the  hero,  the  saint,  the  minister  of  religion, 
the  very  Philosopher.  Would  we  ask,  sir,  for  a  new  law  of  nature  ?  Upon  the 
elements,  fewer  or  more,  which  an  anticipated  experience  gathers,  a  spirit 
impelled  by  the  yearnings  inseparable  from  self-conscious  power,  and  mighty 
to  create,  works  unchecked  and  unruled.  What  shall  it  do  but  build  glorious 
illusions  ? 

NORTH . 

"The  culture  of  Imagination," — understanding  thereby,  first,  in  the  Great 
Poets  themselves,  the  intercourse  of  their  own  minds  with  facts  which  imagi- 
nation vivifies,  and  with  ideas  which  it  creates — of  humanity ;  and  secondly,  in 
all  others,  as  poets  to  be  or  not  to  be,  the  reading  of  the  Great  Poets,  Mi- 
Stewart  says — "  does  not  diminish  our  interest  in  human  life."  Does  not 
diminish !  Quite  the  reverse.  It  extraordinarily  deepens  and  heightens, 
increases  and  ennobles.  For  who  are  the  painters,  the  authentic  delineators 
and  revealers  of  human  life,  outer  and  inner — 

BULLER. 

Why,  the  Poets — the  Poets  to  be  sure — the  Poets  beyond  all  doubt — 

NORTH. 

"  Extremely  apt  to  inspire  the  iniud  with  false  conceptions  of  it" — aud  so 
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on.  Why,  the  Faculty  is  there  with  a  mission.  It  is  its  bonmlen  office— it* 
embassy  from  heaven— to  exalt  us  above  our  earthly  experience — to  lift  us 
into  the  ideal  possibility  of  things.  Thereby  it  is  an  "  angel  of  Life,"  the 
white-winged  good  genius.  The  too  sanguine  hope  is  an  adhering  conse- 
quence, and  the  quelling  of  the  hope  is  one  of  the  penalties  which  we  pay  for 
Adam  and  Kve's  coming  through  that  Eastern  Gate  into  this  Lower  World. 

TALHOY8. 

Of  course,  my  dear  sir,  every  power  has  its  dangers — the  greater,  the  pro- 
founder,  the  more  penetrating  and  vital  the  power,  the  greater  the  danger. 
But  is  this  the  way  that  a  Philosopher  begins  to  treat  of  a  power — with  hesi- 
tation and  distrust — inauspiciously  auspicating  his  inquiry?  The  common — 
the  better — the  true  order  of  treatment  is  by  Use  and  Abuse — Use  first. 
'•  Kxpectations  above  the  level  of  our  present  existence  ! "  Of  course — that 
when  the  heaven  on  earth  fails,  we  may  have  learnt  "  to  expect  above  the 
level  of  our  present  existence,"  and  go  on  doing  so  more  and  more,  till  Earth 
shall  fade  and  Heaven  open. 

8EWARD. 

"  Frequently  produces  a  youth  of  enthusiastic  hope !"  Is  this  proposed  a> 
a  perversion  and  calamity,  a  "  youth''  to  be  deprecated? 

NORTH. 
I  really  don't  know — it  looks  almost  like  it 

BEWARD. 

Will  you  say  Wo  and  Alas  !  for  the  City— Wo  and  Alas  !  for  the  Nation— 
in  which  princes,  and  nobles,  and  the  gentle  of  blood— and  the  merchants,  and 
the  husbandmen,  and  the  peasants,  and  the  artisans,  suffer  under  this  endemic 
and  feverous  malady — a  "youth  of  enthusiastic  hope?"  Methinks,  sir,  you 
would  expect  there  to  find  an  overflow  of  Periclcs's,  and  Pindars,  and  Phi- 
dias's,  and  Shakspeares,  and  Chathams,  and  Wolfes — 

iiri.r.Ku. 

Stop,  Seward — spare  us  the  Catalogue. 

BEWAHD. 

You  would  say — here  is  the  People  that  is  to  lead  the  world  in  Arms  and  iu 
Arts.  Only  let  us  use  all  our  endeavours  to  see  that  the  community  produces 
reason  enough  in  balance  of  the  enthusiasm. 

DULLER. 

Let  us  procure  Aristotles,  and  Socrates's,  and  Newtons,  and — 

TAi.novs. 

What  should  a  Philosopher  do  or  say  relatively  to  any  particular  power? 
lie  expounds  an  Economy  of  Nature.  Therefore,  he  says,  let  us  look  how 
Nature  deals  with  such  or  such  a  power.  She  gives  it  for  such  and  such  uses  : 
and  such  is  its  fostering,  and  such  are  its  phenomena.  But  as  every  power 
unbalanced  carries  the  subject  in  which  it  inheres  c.t  orbita,  let  us  look  how 
nature  provides  to  balance  t/n's  power  which  we  consider. 

NORTH. 

That,  my  dear  Talboys,  is  a  magnanimous  and  a  capacious  way  of  inquiry. 
Hut  how  can  any  man  write  about  a  power  who  has  not  a  full  sympathy  with 
it  ?  I  have  no  doubt  that  Davy,  when  he  wielded  Galvanism  to  make  wonder- 
ful and  beautiful  revelations  of  veiled  things,  deeply  and  largely  sympathised 
with  Galvanism.  You  would  think  it  easier  to  sympathise  with  Imagina- 
tion, and  yet  to  Stewart  it  seems  almost  more  difficult.  Go  on. 

TALBOYS. 

How  has  Nature  dealt  with  her  mighty  and  perilous  power — Love.  Look 
at  it,  where  it  is  raised  to  its  despotism — when  a  man  loves  a  woman,  and 
that  woman  that  man.  It  is  a  power  to  unhinge  a  world.  Lo !  in  proof  "  an 
old  song" — the  Iliad  ! 

''  Trojnnaa  ut  opes  ct  lamcntabile  regnum 
Kruerint  Danai !'' 

lias  Nature  feared,  therefore,  to  use  it?    She  builds  the  world  with  it.    And 
look  how  she  proceeds.    To  these  two — the  Lovers  as  they  are  called — the 
VOL.  IAVIII. — NO.  ccccxx.  2  K 
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Universe  is  in  these  two — to  each  in  the  other.  The  rest  of  the  Universe  is  shut 
out  from  their  view,  or  more  wonderfully  comprehended  in  their  view — seen  to 
each  through  and  relatively  to  the  other— seen  transformed  in  the  magical 
mirror  of  their  love.  Can  you  expect  anything  less  than  that  they  should 
go  by  different  doors,  or  by  the  same  door,  into  Bedlam?  Lo  !  they  have  be- 
come a  Father  and  a  Mother !  They  have  returned  into  the  real  world — into 
a  world  yet  dearer  than  Dreamland !  The  world  in  which  their  children 
shall  grow  up  into  men  and  women.  Sedate,  vigilant,  circumspect,  sedulous, 
industrious,  wise,  just — Pater-familias  and  Mater-fainilias.  So  Nature  lets 
down  from  an  Unreal  which  she  has  chosen,  and  knows  how  to  use. 

NORTH. 

The  ground  of  the  Poet,  my  dear  Talboys,  is  an  extraordinary  dotation  of 
sensibility — of  course,  ten  thousand  dangers.  Life  is  exuberant  in  him — and 
if  the  world  lies  at  all  wide  about  him,  the  joy  of  the  great  and  the  beautiful. 
The  dearest  of  all  interests  to  every  rational  soul  is  her  own  coming  destiny. 
The  Poet,  quick  and  keen  above  all  men  in  self-reference,  must,  among  his 
contemplations  and  creations,  be  full  of  contemplating  and  creating  his  own 
future,  and  must  pour  over  it  all  his  power  of  joy,  rosy  and  golden  hopes. 
And  that  vision,  framed  with  all  his  power  of  the  Ideal,  must  needs  be  some- 
thing exceedingly  different  from  that  which  this  bare,  and  blank,  and  hard 
earth  of  reality  has  to  bestow.  What  follows?  A  severe,  and  perhaps  an 
unprepared  trial.  The  self-protection  demanded  of  him  is  a  morally-guarded 
heart  and  life.  The  protection  provided  for  him  is — his  Art.  The  visions — 
the  Ideal — the  Great  and  the  Fair,  which  he  cannot  incorporate  in  his  own 
straitened  existence — the  ambitions,  at  large,  of  his  imagination  he  localises — 
colonises — imparadises — in  his  works.  He  has  two  lives  ;  the  life  of  his  daily 
steps  upon  the  hard  and  bare,  or  the  green,  and  elastic,  and  sweet-smelling 
earth,  and  the  life  of  his  books,  papers,  and  poetical,  studious  reveries — art- 
intending,  intellectual  ecstasies. 

BULLER. 

What  say  you,  sir,  to  the  charge  of  "overweening  self-conceit  and  in- 
dolence?" 

XORTII. 

What  say  you,  my  Buller? 

BULLER. 

That  I  do  not  quite  understand  the  proposition.  Is  it,  that  generally  the 
"  sanguine"  temperament  is  apt  to  make  these  accompaniments  for  itself?  Or 
that  in  the  Poet  the  three  elements  are  often  found  together  ?  If  the  former,  I 
see  no  truth  in  it.  The  sanguine  temper  should  naturally  inspire  activity — and 
I  do  not  quite  know  what  is  here  an  "  overweening  conceit."  That  a  sanguine- 
minded  man  is  apt  to  have  great  self-reliance  in  any  project  he  has  in  hand — 
a  confidence  in  his  own  present  views  that  is  not  a  little  refractory  to  good 
argument  of  cooler  observers,  I  understand.  But  that  sort  of  self-conceit 
which  makes  of  a  man  an  intellectual  fop — gazing  in  the  pocket  looking-glass  of 
self-conceit  at  his  own  perfections — vain  self- contemplation  and  self- adulation 
—the  sanguine  temper  is  far  more  likely  to  carry  a  man  put  of  himself,  to 
occupy  his  time, his  pleasure,  and  his  passion  inworks,  and  withdraw  them  from 
himself.  I  suppose,  therefore,  that  we  must  look  to  the  Poet  alone.  I  dare- 
say that  small  poets  have  a  great  conceit  of  themselves.  They  have  a  talent 
that  is  flattered  and  admired  far  beyond  its  worth.  They  readily  fancy 
themselves  members  of  the  Immortal  Family.  But  a  true  Poet  has  a  thousand 
sources  of  humility.  Does  he  not  reverence  all  greatness,  moral  and  intellec- 
tual? Does  he  not  reverence,  above  all,  the  mighty  masters  of  song?  He 
understands  their  greatness — he  can  measure  distances — which  your  small 
Poet  cannot. 

NORTH. 

Every  soul  conscious  of  power  is  in  danger  of  estimating  the  power  too 
highly ;  but  I  do  not  know  why  the  Poet  should  be  so  more  than  another 
man.  Then,  what  is  "overweening?"  Is  it  overvaluing  himself  relatively 
to  other  men?  Is  it  overmeasuring  his  power  of  achievement  —  whence 
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disproportionate  undertakings,  that  fail  in  their  accomplishment?  I  can  moro 
easily  suppose  that  all  the  Sons  of  (remus  u  ovenveen ''  in  this  direction. 
They  must  needs  shape  enterprises  of  unattainable  magnificence.  Hut  somo 
one  has  said  rightly  that  in  attempting  the  Impossible  we  accomplish  the 
Possible.  Hut  this  is  a  higher  and  truer  and  more  generous  meaning,  I  fancy, 
than  is  intended  by  the  choice  of  that  slighting  and  scoffing  dispraise  of 
"  overweening" — a  word  pointing  to  a  social,  or  moral,  defect  that  makes  an 
exceedingly  disagreeable  companion,  rather  than  to  any  sublime  error  in  tho 
calculations  of  genius.  And  I  come  back  upon  the  small  sinner  in  rhyme,  who 
has  been  cockered  by  his  friends  and  cuddled  by  himself  into  conceit,  till  ho 
thinks  the  world  not  good  enough  for  him  -takes  no  trouble  to  satisfy  Its 
reasonable  expectations,  and  finds  that  It  will  take  none  to  satisfy  his  unrea- 
sonable ones—  there,  is  a  source  of  "numberless  misfortunes" — a  seedy  surtont, 
a  faded  vest,  and  very  threadbare  inexpressibles. 

TAI.BOY8. 

And  why  should  those  who  are  sanguine  in  hope  be  "  too  frequently  indo- 
lent T'  A  hopeful  temper  engender  indolence  !  A  desponding  temper  engenders 
it ;  a  hopeful  one  is  the  very  spur  of  activity.  The  sanguine  spirit  of  hope 
taking  possession  of  an  active  intellect,  engenders  the  Projector— of  all  human 
beings  the  most  restless  and  indefatigable — his  undaunted  and  unconquerable 
trust  in  futurity  creates  for  itself  incessantly  new  shapes  of  exertion— till  the 
curtain  falls. 

SEWARD. 

There  is,  I  suppose,  a  species  of  Castle-builder  who  hopes  and  does 
nothing;  as  if  he  believed  that  futurity  had  the  special  charge  of  bringing 
into  existence  the  children  of  his  wish.  Hut  his  temper  is  not  properly  called 
sanguine— it  is  dr«im\i.  Neither  is  his  indolence  a  consequence  of  his 
dreams ;  but  as  mnch  or  more,  his  dreams,  of  his  indolence.  He  sits  and 
dreams.  Say  that  Nature  has  given  to  some  one,  as  she  will  from  time  to 
time,  an  active  fancy  and  an  indolent  humour — a  disproportion  in  one  faculty. 
Tis  a  misfortune  :  and  a  reason  why  his  friends  should  seek  out,  if  possible, 
the  means  of  stirring  him  into  activity  :  but  it  has  nothing  to  do  with 
describing  the  Idea  of  the  Poetical  Character. 

TALBOT8. 

The  (ireat  Poets  have  not  been  indolent.  They  have  been  working  men. 
The  genius  of  the  Poet  calls  him  to  his  work.  Shakspeare  was  a  man  of 
business.  Spenser  was  a  state-secretary. 

BULI.EK. 

Read  Milton's  Life. 

TAI.BOYS. 

See  Cowper  drowned  in  an  invincible  melancholy,  and  deliberately  choosing 
a  long-lasting  and  severe  task  of  his  Art,  as  a  means  of  relieving,  from  hour 
to  hour,  the  pressure  of  his  intolerable  burthen.  If  he  had  drooped  under  his 
hopeless  disease  into  motionless  stupor,  you  could  not  have  wondered,  much 
less  could  you  have  blamed.  lie  fought,  pen  in  hand,  year  after  year,  against 
the  still-repelled  and  ultimately  victorious  enemy. 

nULI.EK. 

Think  of  Sou  they  ! 

NORTH. 

Yet  the  Poet  is  in  danger  of  indolence.  For  in  his  younger  years  joy  comes 
to  him  unpurchased.  To  do,  takes  him  out  of  his  dream.  To  do  nothing,  is 
to  live  in  an  enchanted  world  ;  and  with  all  tenderness  be  it  said,  he  hath,  too, 
his  specific  temptation  to  overmuch  self-esteem.  Hecause  his  specific  faculty 
and  habit  are  to  refer  every  thing  that  befals  constantly  to  himself  as  a  con- 
templative spirit.  Herein  is  the  most  luminous  intuition  alone.  The  per- 
version is  to  be  quick  and  keen  in  referring  to  the  ignobler  Self— for  as  I  or  you 
said,  and  all  men  may  know,  the  Poet  assuredly  has  two  souls.  Personal 
estimation,  personal  prospects!  A  sensibility  to  injury,  to  fear,  to  harm,  to 
misprision — a  quick  jealousy — suspicion — soreness  !  Yon  do  see  them  in 
Poets — and  in  Artists,  who  after  their  kind  are  Poets,— for  they  are  Men. 
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As  to  excessive  reflection  upon  and  admiration  of  their  own  intellectual 
powers,  while  we  rightly  condemn  it,  we  should  remember  that  the  Poet  is 
gifted,  and  in  comparison  with  most  of  those  with  whom  he  lives,  is  in  certain 
directions  far  abler  ;  and  more  delicate  apprehensions  he  probably  has  than 
most  or  all  of  them — at  least  of  such  apprehensions  as  come  under  the  Plea- 
sures of  Imagination.  And  when  he  begins  to  call  auditors  to  his  Harp — 
then,  well-a-day  ! — then  he  lives  and  feeds  upon  the  breath  of  praise— and 
upon  the  glow  of  sympathy — a  flower  that  opens  to  the  caress  of  zephyrs  and 
sunbeams,  and  without  them  pines.  Then  comes  envy  and  spiritual  cove- 
tousness.  Others  obtain  the  praise  and  the  sympathy — others  who  merit 
them  less,  or  not  at  all.  What  a  temptation  to  disparage  all  others — alive! 
And  to  the  Poet,  essentially  plunged  in  the  individualities  of  his  own  being, 
how  easy  !  For  each  of  his  rivals  has  a  different  individuality  from  his  own  \ 
and  how  easy  to  construe  points  of  difference  into  points  of  inferiority  !  Easy 
to  him  whom  pain  wrings  more  than  it  does  others — to  whom  disagreeable 
things  are  more  disagreeable — 

TALBOYS. 

Have  done,  sir,  I  beseech  you,  have  done— talk  not  so  of  the  Brotherhood. 

NORTH. 

I  am  thinking  of  some  of  the  most  majestic  ! 

SEAVARD. 

Alas  !  it  is  true. 

NORTH. 

Mr  Stewart  more  than  insinuates,  with  a  wavering  and  equivocating  un- 
certainty of  assertion  he  signifies,  that  the  POET,  or  poetic  mind,  is  not  much 
endowed  with  "common  sense."  Talbo}rs,  what  say  you? 

TALBOYS. 

I  rather  think  it  unusually  well-endowed  that  way,  and  that  it  is  the 
opposite  class  of  minds — those  that  cultivate  abstract  science — that  have,  or 
seem  to  have,  least  of  it. 

SEAVARD. 

The  poetic  mind,  from  its  sensibility,  is  peculiarly  ready  to  sympathise  with 
the  general  mind,  and  it  is  that  sympathy  that  produces  common  sense. 
Common  sense  is  instinctive ;  and  in  its  origin  allied  to  that  which  in  the 
higher  acts  of  the  poet's  mind  is  called  Inspiration.  Therefore  it  is  native  to 
his  mind.  It  is  an  inspiration  of  his  mind  as  much  as  poetic  Imagination. 

BULLER. 

Has  Seward  said  what  you  meant  to  say,  Talboys? 

TALBOYS. 

He  has — why  did  not  you?  But  observe,  Buller,  common  sense  is  not 
solely  employed  upon  a  man's  own  conduct :  it  has  all  the  world  besides  for 
its  object.  The  common  sense  of  a  Poet  in  his  own  case  may  be  disturbed 
by  his  sensibilities,  which  are  greater  than  common  ;  while  yet,  in  all  other 
cases,  it  may  be  truer  than  the  magnet. 

BULLER. 

Good. 

TALBOYS. 

I  will  trouble  you,  if  you  please,  for  an  Obs. 

BULLER. 

I  have  long  desired  a  definition  of  Common  Sense.  It  seems  to  me  rather 
a  commonplace  thing.  I  suppose  it  is  called  Common  Sense,  as  being  com- 
mon to  men,  so  that  you  may  expect  it  in  9  out  of  10,  or  99  out  of  100. 

TALBOYS. 

Pretty  good. 

BULLER. 

Common  Life  seems  to  be  the  school  of  it.  It  seems  a  practical  faculty,  or 
to  respect  practice.  Obvious  relations  are  its  domain — obvious  connexions 
of  cause  and  effect — means  and  end.  A  man  of  common  sense  effects  a  plain 
object,  quickly  and  cheaply,  by  ready  and  direct  means.  High  reach  of 
thought  is  distinguished  from  common  sense  on  the  same  side,  as  downright 
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folly  is  on  the  other.  Vet  the  interests  dealt  with  need  not  be,  if  they  fre- 
quently are,  low;  only  the  relations  obvious.  Perhaps  the  jihra.se  is  ofteucr 
brought  out  by  its  violation  than  its  maintenance,  lie  who  wants  common 
sense  employs  means  thwarting  his  end.  I  propose  that  Common  Sense  is  :i 
combination  of  common  understanding  and  common  experience. 

TALHOYS. 

I  asked  you,  my  dear  Bnller,  for  an  Obs — one  single  Obs — you  have  given 
us  a  dozen — a  Series.  Let  us  take  them  one  by  one,  and  dissect  the — 

Ill.'LLKlt. 

He  hanged  if  we  do  !  I  am  afraid  that  my  notion  of  Common  Sense  is  but 
a  low  one.  I  think  that  a  blacksmith  may  acquire  common  sense  about  shoe- 
ing of  horses,  and  a  housewife  about  her  kitchen  and  laundry.  »/««</  saute 
applicable  to  high  matters  is  another  matter — une  totttc  autrechusf. 

TALUOYS. 

Be  done,  dear  Buller. 

isri.i.Kit. 

In  a  moment.  Moreover,  I  can  imagine  a  strong,  clear,  sound  sense  con- 
fined  to  a  special  hitjhcr  employment — a  lawyer  who  would  manage  the  mn.it 
difficult  and  hazardous  cause  with  admirable  discretion,  and  make  a  mere  fool 
of  himself  in  marrying. 

TALHOYS. 
Be  done — be  done. 

BULLKR. 

In  a  moment.  /  am  not  able  to  affirm  that  a  Poet  of  high  and  sound  facul- 
ties must  have  the  talent  for  conducting  himself  with  prudence  in  the  common 
nlluirs  of  life ;  and  really  that  is  what  seems  to  me  to  be  Common  Sense. 

TALBOV8. 

lie  done  now — you  cannot  better  it. 

itri.i.KK. 

About  the  Poet  what  can  I  say  that  every  body  does  not  know  and  say  in 
all  the  weekly  newspapers.  Why,  gentlemen,  the  Mission  of  the  Poet  is  to 
fight  the  fight  of  the  Spirit  against  the  flesh,  and  to  extend  the  reign  of  the 
Beautiful,  r  Also,  he  is  the  Prophet  of  yj/co&  a-tavrnv :  and  the  finest  of  word- 
mongers.  The  words  that  he  touches  turn  all  to  gold.  He  is  the  subtlest  of 
thinkers.  Our  best  discipline  of  thinking  has  been  from  the  Poets.  Compare 
Shakspeare  and  Euclid. 

TALBOYS. 

From  you  !     Buller,  you  astonish  me. 

DULLER. 

Astonishment  is  sometimes  proof  of  a  weak  mind. 

NORTH. 

There  seem  to  be  two  Common  Senses.  Goldsmith  appears  to  be  viewed 
as  an  eminent  case  of  wanting  it,  in  conduct — the  practical — for  his  own  use. 
But  the  theoretical  —  for  judging  others — imaginary  cases — characterises  that 
immortal  work,  Tin:  \'n-<ir  of  \VahtJitld:  and  the  theoretical,  for  judging 
other  men  real,  existing,  and  known,  his  J!ttnlialiun.  The  criticism  of  Burke, 
for  instance,  is  an  exalted  Common  Sense — 

"  Who,  born  for  the  L'niverso,  narrowed  his  niiiul, 
Ami  to  Party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  Mankind." 

That  is  the  larger  grasp  of  common  Sense  rising  into  high  Sense. 
"  And  thought  of  convincing  while  they  thought  of  dining  " 
is  its  homelier  scope. 

SEWARD. 

Common  Sense  is  the  lower  part  of  complete  Good  Sense.  Shakspeare  and 
Phidias  must  use  Good  Sense  in  governing  their  whole  composition ;  which 
Common  Sense  could  not  reach  :  and  a  man  might  have  good  sense  in  compos- 
ing a  group  in  marble,  yet  want  it  in  governing  his  family.  But  Phidias 
executing  a  Venus  with  a  blunt  notched  chisel,  would  want  Common  Sense. 
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NORTH. 

Wordsworth  the  Great  and  Good  has  said  that  "  the  privilege  and  the 
duty  of  Poetry  is  to  describe  things  not  as  they  are,  but  as  they  seem  to  the 
senses  and  the  passions  ;"  and  when  in  so  saying  he  claimed  further  for  the 
works  of  Poetry  law  and  constancy,  he  spake  heroically  and  thence  well,— up 
to  the  mark  of  the  fearless  and  clear  truth.  But  when  he  condescended  to 
speak  of  "  one  quality  that  is  always  favourable  to  good  poetry,  namely,  good 
sense,"  he  said  that,  without  note  of  reserve,  which  should  have  been  guarded. 
Good  sense,  if  you  please,  but  such  good  sense  as  Homer  shows  when  the 
*Aayy?7  of  the  silver  bow  sounds — when  the  Mountain-Isle  trembles  with  all 
her  Woods  to  Neptune  stepping  along— or  the  many-folded  snowy  Olympus  to 
Jupiter  giving  the  one  calm,  slow,  simple,  majestic,  earth-and-heaven-obliging 
Nod — or  when  at  the  loosed  storm  of  terrestrial  and  celestial  battle  on  the 
Scamandrian  plain,  the  Infernal  Jove  leaps  from  his  throne,  and  shouts,  or  yells, 
or  bellows — /xey'ta^e — lest  the  solidly- vaulted  Earth  rend  above  and  let  in  sun- 
light on  the  Shades.  The  "  good  sense  "of  Shakspeare,  when  the  Witches 
mingle  in  the  hell-broth  "Tartar's  lips,"  and  "yew-slips  slivered  in  the 
Moon's  eclipse."  Claim  the  good  sense,  but  claim  it  in  its  own  kind — separated 
and  high— kingly — Delphic — divine.  The  good  sense  of  Jupiter — Apollo — the 
Nine  Muses,  and  the  practical  Pallas  Athene.  Or  claim  WISDOM — and  not 
"good  sense  ;"— "  the  meed  of  Poets  SAGF.  !  "  Lucid  intelligence— profound 
intuitions — disclosed  essences — hidden  relations  laid  bare— laws  discerned— 
systems  and  worlds  comprehended—  revealed  mysteries— prophecy— the  "  ter- 
rible sagacity  " — and  to  all  these  add  the  circumspection— the  caution — the 
self-rule — the  attentive  and  skilful  prudence  of  consummate  Art,  commanding 
effects  which  she  forecast  and  willed.  Wisdom  in  choosing  his  aim — Wisdom 
in  reaching  his  aim — Wisdom  to  weigh  men's  minds  and  men's  deeds — their 
hopes,  fears,  interests — to  read  the  leaves  of  the  books  which  men  have  writ- 
ten— to  read  the  leaves  of  the  book  which  the  Creating  Finger  has  written — to 
read  the  leaves  of  the  book  which  lies  for  ever  open  before  the  Three  Sisters 
— the  leaves  which  the  Storms  of  the  Ages  turn  over. 

TALBOYS. 

Coffee,  my  dear  sir  ?  Here's  a  cup— cool  and  sweetened  to  your  taste  to  a 
nicety. 

NORTH. 
Thanks,  Talboys.     I  am  ready  for  another  spell. 

BULLER. 

Reflect,  sir — breathe  awhile.  Do,  Seward,  interpose  something  between 
the  Master  and  exhaustion.  Quick — quick — else  he  will  be  off  again — and  at 
his  time  of  Life — 

SEWARD. 

Oh  for  the  gift  denied  me  by  my  star— presence  of  mind  ! 

TALBOYS. 

Common  sense,  in  a  high  philosophical  signification,  is  the  sum  of  human 
opinions  and  feelings ;  or  the  "  Universal  Sense  "  of  mankind.  That  is  not 
homely — and  cannot  therefore  be  what  Stewart  calls  that  "  homely  endow- 
ment." The  apter  translation  of  the  place  in  his  Essay  is  "  ordinary  sense 
or  understanding" — which  seems  to  suggest  now  "  so  much  sense  or  under- 
standing as  you  ordinarily  meet  with  among  men  " — and  now  u  sense  and  un- 
derstanding applied  to  ordinary  concerns."  Only  this  last  makes  the  quality 
homely.  But  the  tooth  of  Stewart's  insult  is  in  the  prior  suggestion  (in  the  case 
of  the  Gifted,  untrue),  that  they  have  not  as  much  sense  or  understanding  as 
you  ordinarily  meet  with.  They  have  ten,  twenty,  a  thousand  times  as  much. 
Think  of  Robert  Burns  !  But  they  have— or  may,  I  do  not  say  must  have — 
the  repugnance  to  apply  the  winged  and  "  delighted  spirit "  to  considerations 
and  cares  that  are  easily  felt  as  if  sordid  and  servile— imprisoning— odious. 
They  suffer,  however,  not  for  the  lack  of  knowing,  but  of  resolution  to  con- 
form their  doing  to  their  knowing.  They  sin  against  common  sense — and 
much  more  against  their  own.  Hinc  ilia  lacrymce. 

NORTH. 

Gentlemen,  the  Cardinal  Virtue — Prudence — holds  her  sway,  in  the  world 
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of  man,  over  Action,  and,  as  much  a.s  she  may,  over  Event,  by  the  union  as  if 
of  two  Sceptres.  For  She  must  reign,  at  once,  in  the  Understanding  and  in 
the  Will.  C'ommon  Sense,  as  the  word  is  commonly  meant  and  understood, 
is  Intellectual  Prudence  applied  to  the  more  obvious  requisitions  of  the  more 
obvious  interests  which  daily  and  hourly  claim  our  concern  and  regard. 
This  Intellectual  Prudence,  thus  applied— that  is  to  say,  the  clear  Intelligence 
of  these  requisitions— Common  Sense,  therefore— one  man  has,  and  another 
lias  not.  The  case  shall  occur  that  the  man,  Poet  or  no  Poet,  who  has  it,  shall 
net  like  a  fool ;  whilst  the  Poet  or  no  Poet,  who  has  it  not,  shall  act  like  a 
Sage.  For  the  man,  wise  to  see  and  to  know,  shall  have  yielded  the  throne 
of  his  Will  to  some  usurping  and  tyrannising  desire— and  the  other,  who 
either  does  not  possess,  or  who  possessing,  has  not  so  applied  the  Intelligence 
— some  dedicated  Mathematician,  or  Metaphysician,  or  Mechanician,  or  Natu- 
ralist, or  Scholar,  or  Antiquary,  or  Artist,  or  Poet,  shall  live  wisely,  because 
lie  has  brought  his  heart  and  his  blood  under  the  rule  of  Moral  Necessity. 
Prudence,  or,  in  her  stead,  Conscience,  has  established  her  reign  in  his  Will. 
To  be  endowed  with  Common  Sense  is  one  thing ;  to  act  with  common  sense, 
or  agreeably  to  her  demands,  is  another.  Popular  speech — loose,  negligent, 
self-willed,  humoursome  and  humorous  -often  poetical — easily  and  gladly 
confounds  the  two  neighbouring  cases.  Philosophic  disquisition — which  this 
of  Dugald  Stewart  does  not — should  sedulously  hold  them  apart.  You  may 
judge  of  a  man's  Common  Sense  by  hearing  him  criticise  the  character  and 
conduct  of  his  neighbour.  To  learn  in  what  hand  the  Sceptre  of  the  Will  is, 
you  must  enter  his  own  doors.  The  proneness  of  the  Poet,  easy,  kind,  frank — 
except  in  his  Art,  artless— compassionate,  generous,  and  large- though  ted — 
heaven-aspiring — to  neglect,  like  the  lover,  (and  what  else  is  he  but  the  perpe- 
tually enthralled  lover  of  the  (iood,  the  True,  and  the  Beautiful?)  the  earthly 
and  distasteful  ('urn  Pi-cull,  is  to  be  counteracted  mainly  on  the  side  of  the 
Will.  Simplicity  of  desire  will  go  far,  and  this  you  may  expect  in  him  from 
Nature — indeed  it  is  the  first  ground  of  the  fault  charged.  Next,  of  stronger 
avail — not  perhaps  of  more  dignity — conies  that  which  is  indeed  the  base,  if 
not  yet  the  edified  structure  of  Common  Sense,  the  plain  Intelligence  of  naked 
Necessity.  No  great  stretch  of  intellectual  power  required,  surely,  for  dis- 
covering and  knowing  his  own  condition  in  the  work-day  world  !  But  the 
poods  of  fortune — worldly  estate — money— shall  the  "heavenly  Essence"— 
the  "celestial  Virtue"— the  "divine  Emanation" — for  so  loftily  has  Man 
spoken  of  Man — that  is  within  us — crouch  down  and  grovel  in  this  dark,  chill 
den — this  grave  which  Mammon  has  delved  to  be  to  it  a  pitfall  and  a  prison? 

IH'I.LK.K. 

Ay — why  shall  the  Poet  guard  and  noose  the  strings  of  his  purse? 

NOKTH. 

One  reason,  drawn  from  the  sublimity  of  his  being,  stands  ever  nigh  to  bow 
the  pliant  neck  of  his  Will  under  the  lowly  yoke.  He  must — because,  accord- 
ing to  the  manner  in  which  the  All-Disposer  saw  good  to  order  and  adjust 
the  constituents  and  conditions  of  our  human  lift'  here  below,  in  him  who,  of 
liis  own  will  and  deed,  lays  himself  under  a  bond  to  live  by  unearned  bread, 
the  Moral  Soul  dies. 

SKWAIU>. 

The  Poet  is  not — and  lie  is — improvident.  Nothing  in  his  genius  binds 
him  to  improvidence.  Prudence  may  accompany  sensibility — may  accom- 
pany ample  and  soaring  contemplations — may  accompany  creative  thought  — 
may  accompany  the  diligent  observation  of  human  life  and  manners — may 
accompany  profound  insight  into  the  human  heart.  These  are  chief  consti- 
tuents of  the  poetical  mind,  and  have  nothing  in  them  that  rejects  Prudence. 

DULLER. 

Neither  do  I  believe  that  the  more  distinguished  Poets  generally  have  been 
culpably  unforethinking— 

"  Vatis  avarus 

Nun  trim-re  o.-t  animus  !" 

I  hope  so.     I  should  be  exceedingly  sorry  to  think  that  the  Bard  were  apt  to 
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give  into  the  most  odious  of  all  vices.  But  the  interval  is  wide  from  vicious 
negligence  to  vicious  care  ;  and  I  hope  that  somewhere  between,  and  verging 
from  the  Golden  Mean  a  little  way  towards  the  negligent  extreme,  might  be 
the  proper  and  earned  place  of  the  Poets. 

TALBOYS. 

We  must  confess  to  some  negligent  tendencies  in  the  Poet.  The  warm 
sympathies  give  advantage  to  designing  beggars  of  different  ranks — and  are 
themselves  betraying  advisers.  The  law  of  the  poetical  mind  to  accept  Im- 
pression, and  let  it  have  its  way,  if  it  overflow  its  legitimate  channel  of 
poetical  study  and  art,  and  irregularly  lay  the  conduct  of  life  under  water, 
may  leave  behind  it  something  else  than  fertility.  The  dwelling  in  pleasure 
may  make  the  narrow  and  exact  cares  of  economy  irksome.  But  why  shall 
we  expect  that  a  man  of  high,  clear,  and  strong  mind  shall  not  learn  how  to — 
cut  his  coat  according  to  his  cloth  ? 

NORTH. 

I  am  afraid  that  the  high  faculties  of  a  Poet  threaten  to  endanger  his  vulgar 
welfare.  The  foundation  of  his  poetical  being  and  power,  as  you  well  have 
hinted,  Talboys,  is  the  free  spontaneity  of  motion  in  his  own  mind — the  sur- 
rendering of  his  whole  spirit  to  influxes  and  self-impulses.  The  spontaneous 
movement  allies  his  temperament  to  common  passion,  which  founds  upon  this 
very  characteristic.  And  you  sometimes  sec,  accordingly,  that  the  Poet  is  a 
victim  sacrificed  for  the  benefit  of  the  rest.  Not  that  it  need  be  so — for  he 
has  his  own  means  of  protection ;  but  powers  delicate,  sensitive,  profound, 
must  walk  perilously  in  a  lapsed  world. 

SEWAKI). 

Let  it  be  allowed,  then,  to  Dugald,  that  the  poetical  temperament  is  adverse 
to  getting — and  to  keeping — money — and  that  a  touching  picture  might  be 
drawn  of  the  conflicts  of  spirit  between  a  Poet  and  his  false  position  in  a 
counting-house — or  with  "  poverty's  unconquerable  bar." 

NORTH. 

"This  carelessness  about  the  goods  of  fortune,"  says  Mr  Stewart,  "is  aujn- 
firmity  very  naturally  resulting  from  their  studies,  and  is  only  to  be  cured  by 
years  and  experience,  or  by  combination  (very  rare  indeed)  of  poetical  genius 
with  a  more  than  ordinary  share  of  that  '  homely  endowment  called  common- 
sense.'  "  And  wherefore'any  infirmity  ?  Why  not  have  portrayed  rather — or 
at  least  kindly  qualified  the  word— in  winning  hues,  or  in  lofty  shape— the  deli- 
cious or  magnanimous  UNWORLDLINKSS  of  the  poetical  character  ?  That  most 
ennobling,  and  most  unostentatious  quality,  which  the  clear  and  great  Goddess — • 
in  lovingly  tempering  a  soul  that  from  its  first  inhalation  of  terrestrial  air  to 
the  breath  in  which  it  escapes  home,  she  intends  to  follow  with  her  love — com- 
mingles in  precious  and  perilous  atoms  that,  in  consecrating,  destine  to  sorrovr. 

SEWARD. 

An  infirmity?  A  charm— a  grace — and  a  virtue!  Alas!  sir,  a  virtue  too 
suitable  to  the  golden  age  to  be  safe  in  ours. 

TALBOYS. 

Ay,  Seward,  a  virtue  demanding  the  correction  or  the  protection  of  some 
others,  which  the  iron  generations  countenance  or  allow—such  as  Prudence, 
Justice,  Affection  for  those  whose  welfare  he  unavoidably  commixes  with  his 
own, 

NORTH. 

Protection !  It  sometimes  happily  wins  its  protection  from  virtues  that  love 
and  admiration  rouse  and  arm  in  other  breasts,  in  its  favour— a  reverent  love 
— a  pitying  admiration. 

TALBOYS. 

He  quotes  Horace  as  on  his  side  of  the  question. 

NORTH. 

A  Poet  whose  name  is  amongst  the  most  cited  from  antiquity,  Virgil's  illus- 
trious lyrical  brother,  has  rehearsed  (not  indeed  to  the  lyre,  but  in  the  style 
which  he  offers  for  little  better  than  versified  prose)  modestly  and  apologe- 
tically, the  Praises  of  the  Poet— his  personal  worth,  and  serviceable  function 
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amongst  his  fellow-men.  Singular  that  in  a  few  words  of  thU  passage,  nnd 
indeed  just  those  which  gently  allege  the  /terminal  virtue  of  the  poor  bard,  the 
Professor  should  have  helped  Uim-clf  to  a  weapon  lor  dealing  upon  that  head 
his  unkindcst  cut  of  all. 

SKWAKl). 

That  flowing  Kpislle  of  Horace's  to  Augustus— which  ho  gives  good  reason 
in  excellent  verse  for  keeping  short,  and  which  turns  out,  notwithstanding, 
rather  unreasonably  long— if  we  look  for  it<$  method,  it  rambles — if  for  the 
spirit,  it  is  a  delicate  intercommunion  between  the  least  of  the  Courtiers,  the 
Poet,  and  his  imperial  ration,  the  Lord  of  Koine  and  of  Koine's  World. 

TALBOY8. 

A  facile,  roving,  and  sketchy — partly  historical  and  partly  critical  di.-qiiisi- 
tion  on  Poetry  chiefly  Koman,  presenting  with  occasion  the  virtues  and 
faults  of  the  species — POKT. 

DULLER. 

Let's  hear  it.     In  my  day  Horace  was  not  much  read  at  Oxford — 

NOKTII. 

By  you — and  other  First  Class  Physical  Men.     Seward,  spout  it. 

8KWAUD. 

I  will  recite  the  passage. 

"  Hie  error  tamcn,  et  levis  lia-c  insania,  quanta* 

Virtutes  liabcat,  sic  collige  :  \atis  avarus 

Non  tciiH-rc  est  animus  ;  versus  ainat,  hoc  studet  unum  ; 

Detrimcuta,  fuyas  servoruin,  inccudia  ridet  ; 

Non  fraudem  socio,  puerove  incogitut  nllani 

1'upillo  ;  vivit  siliquis  et  pane  srcuudo. 

Militia:  <iiiam<iuam  piger  ct  mains,  utilis  url>i  ; 

Si  das  hoc,  parvi.s  (juoque  rebus  ningna  juvui  i. 

O.s  tenerum  pueri  balhuiinine  poeta  fignrat ; 

Ton  UK- t  ab  obf-ccciiis  jam  mine  t-ormoiiihus  aurcui, 

Mox  etiam  pectus  ])rii'ceptis  format  amicis, 

Asperitatis  ft  invidiiu  corrector  et  ira% ; 

Kecte  facta  refert  ;  oriuiiiia  tempera  notin 

Jn-truit  exemplis;  iiiopem  ^olatur  et  aegrum. 

Castid  cum  pueris  i^nara  pui'lla  mariti 

Disceret  undo  prtves,  vatem  ni  Mu?a  dedisset? 

l'o>cit  opcni  chorus,  et  pra'.scntia  Humina  sentit ; 

C'a'leste.s  implorat  a<juas,  docta  prece  blandus; 

Avertit  morbos,  metueuda  pcricula  pellit  ; 

linpetrat  et  pacein,  et  locupletem  fni^ibus  aniiiun. 

C'armiuc  Di  Superi  placantur,  carmine  Mane.--." 

Ml   I.I.KK. 

Oh!  that  passage.  Why,  I  have  had  it  by  heart  for  half  a  hundred.  \Vo 
quote  from  it  at  Quarter  Sessions. 

TAI.1IOYS. 

The  first  giace  of  the  whole  composition  seems  to  me  its  two-fold  personal i I  y 
.  —  the  free  intimacy  between  the  great  Protector  and  the  small  Protected.     It 
is  like  Horace's  part  of  a  familiar  colloquy,  where  you  may  fancy,  at  discre- 
tion, interlocutory  remark,  or  answer,  or  question  of  Augustus. 

NOKTII. 

True,  Talboys.  Verse  has  attracted  to  the  Hard  the  rays  of  imperial 
favour.  The  Emperor  himself  is  a  Verse-maker.  How  natural  and  suitable 
that  Horace  in  verses  which  vary,  to  the  tune  of  the  moment,  with  inimitable 
facility,  from  a  conversation-like  negligence,  or  negligent  seeming — to  sweet- 
ness and  beauty,  to  strength  and  dignity— should  win  the  august  ear,  tired 
with  the  din  of  arms  or  of  debating  tongues,  to  an  hour's  chat  on  the  interests 
of  the  Muses. 

HEWARD. 

The  praise  of  the  Poet  how  loving  and  ingenious!  how  insinuatingly  sub- 
dued ! 

NORTH. 

Yet  the  ground  is  chosen  with  a  dexterous  boldness.  The  majestic  opening 
Address  of  the  Poem  showed  Augustus,  like  a  Jupiter,  wielding  with  beueficeut 
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power  the  destinies  of  the  Roman  world.  And  now,  confronting  the  dispenser 
of  welfare  to  nations,  he  sets  up  another  benefactor  of  the  State,  the  Poet, 
face  to  face  with  golden-throned,  and  purple-vested  Octavius  Caesar — poor 
Horatius  Flaccus ! 

BULLER. 

Most  awkward  of  Courtiers  !    Most  crazed  of  versifiers  ! 

SEWARD. 

Beware  of  rash  judgments  and  half-informations.  You  familiar  with 
Hory — 

BULLER. 
You  muttered  the  passage  so  that  you  murdered  it. 

TALBOYS. 

You,  familiar  with  Hory,  see  at  least  how,  by  the  choice  of  the  ground, 
he  has  obliged  himself  to  stepping  cautiously  and  tenderly  over  it.  He  leads 
to  it — he  does  not  begin  with  it.  Arrived  at  the  comparison,  he  proposes  it 
rather  implicitly  than  explicitly — admire  the  Rhetorician.  He  will  avert  jea- 
lousy— he  will  propitiate  kindness. 

BULLER, 

Artful  Dodger. 

TALBOYS. 

He  has  acknowledged — you  might  have  given  us  the  line — a  fault.  Nothing 
seriously  wrong  though.  As  if  Apollo  had  shot  a  plague  with  golden  arrows 
upon  the  City,  all  are  turned  Versifiers — young  and  old — and  grave  and 
gay — wise  and  foolish — the  skilled  and  the  unskilled — the  called  and  the  un- 
called. 

BULLER. 

You  write  verses  well  yourself,  Talboys. 

TALBOYS. 

I  am  as  willing  as  most  people  to  bandy  compliments,  but  here  you  must 
excuse  me.  Out  of  the  small  fault,  rises  the  Eulogy.  This  diffusive  delusion 
— this  epidemic,  yet  lively,  and  airy,  and  sprightly,  and  harmless  insanity, 
gives  out  from  its  bosom  some  good  uses,  and  first  on  the  madman  himself. 
As  one  disease  expels  another,  the  musolept  is,  through  the  very  force  of  his 
disorder,  free  from  the  taint  of  cupidity — of  the  burning  desire  for  worldly 
wealth.  The  simple  man  has  room  in  his  heart  but  for  one  love.  Verse  is 
his  passion  —  his  bliss,  his  all-absorbing  vocation.  Has  his  banker  failed 
with  his  little  cash-balance  in  his  hands  ?  He  laughs.  Has  one  of  his  two 
slaves  run  away  ?  He  laughs.  Has  a  fire  at  the  bookseller's  consumed  the 
copies  of  his  last  .work?  'Tis  unlucky — but  he  laughs.  It  is  not  he  that 
speculates  upon,  or  waylays,  the  unguarded  trust  of  his  friend  or  acquaintances 
— not  he  that  handles  with  adhesive  fingers  the  gold  of  his  young  orphan- 
ward.  And  for  his  fare,  it  is  an  anchorite's — pulse  and  brown  bread. 

BULLER. 

Very  prettily  paraphrased  indeed  ! 

SEWARD. 

And  very  feelingly.  Imagine  these  ideas  sliding  into  one's  heart  in  the 
natural  verse  of — Goldsmith !  For  it  is  as  if  Goldy  here  described  himself — 
and  see  if  the  argument  from  the  Innocence  is  not  artfully  placed,  for  the  induc- 
tion to  the  argument  from  the  Benefits,  that  is  to  follow. 

NORTH. 

My  dear  Boys  Three,  Hory  is  here  painting  himself— and  not  himself.  It  is 
the  Idea  of  the  Poet.  He  brings  the  traits  and  the  colours  together,  as  they 
best  suit  each  other,  and  his  purposes.  The  meritorious  Eremite's  fare  is  not 
personal  to  the  writer.  He  has  reached  a  point  which  imperiously  requires 
another  fault.  Frankly  and  humorously  he  takes  this  from  Flaccus  himself. 
The  Poet  is  no  soldier — slow  to  find  the  way  to  the  field,  and  too  quick  to  find 
the  way  from  it.  Nevertheless — now  for  the  setting  up.  He,  too,  is  a  pro- 
fitable servant  of  the  State.  And  forthwith  an  imperatively  demanded  apo- 
logy— for  the  purple-robed  has  smiled  a  little  incredulously  at  the  utilis  urbi. 
If,  says  the  Complete  Letter- Writer,  you  will  only  admit  that  majestic  inter- 
ests may  be  served  by  adminicles  of  "  small  regard  to  see  to." 
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TALBOY8. 

And  how  cnriously  he  hides  a  pre-eminent  power  in  the  very  smallest  sphere! 

SOUTH. 

How  finely!  Rome  iras  a  republic  of  OK.VIOKS.  C'edant  anna  toga- — the 
Toga  the  war- weed  of  the  Orator  I 

u  Koinauos  rerum  dominos,  tjfnt>  mifut  t&jatam." 

The  gowned  Lords  of  the  Nations — and,  Lords  uf  the  Lords,  the  Orators  ! 

Bl'LLER. 

Are  you  sure  that  is  the  right  reading? 

XOHTH. 

Lot  it  be  so.     Observe  now — the  occultation. 

BCLLKK. 

The  what  ? 

TALBOYP. 

The  occultation. 

DfLLEH. 

Mille  gratias. 

NORTH. 

The  nascent  and  adolescent  Orator  is  moulded  to  the  power  of  the  word 
by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  word,  the  Poets!  Tell  this,  O  Poet,  in  imperial 
ears!  Then  speak  modestly,  withdrawingly,  insinuatingly.  Hide  the  boast. 
It  is  hidden  —  and  shown.  The  Poet  fashions  tin1  tender  and  stammering 
mouth  of  the  boy.  The  rudiments  of  pronunciation  —  The  Orator  nascent. 
No  more.  It  is  pretty  and  gentle  that  the  Muse  herself  condescends  to  the 
care  of  moulding  the  young  soft  lip  to  the  pure  musical  utterance  of  Latinm's 
magnificent  Mot  her- tongue. 

Bt'LLER. 

Now  I  see  it  all.     The  occultation ! 

NORTH. 

But  She  delays  not  undertaking  a  nobler  and  more  momentous  function. 
From  the  bodily  organs  She  passes  to  the  governing  mind.  And  of  the  Mind 
at  once  to  the  nobler  part,  the  Will.  She  is  the  young  Roman's  Moral 
Tutress.  Horace  is  brief.  What  these  her  first  lessons  to  the  .soul  are,  he 
does  not  say.  He  tells  yon  their  powerful  virtue.  They  /m.«/,  he  says,  (tor- 
t/net,) the  charmed  hearing  from  dishonest,  from  gross  and  grovelling,  from 
depraving  and  polluting  discourse.  You  may,  my  friends  imagine  IMianlriw' 
feeling  Fables,  or  the  u  Lays  of  Ancient  Rome;"  or  at  Athens,  instead  of 
Rome,  the  Iliad. 

TAT.HOYS. 

It  is  the  hint  but  of  a  line,  sir.  Hut  each  of  ns  may  know  in  himself  how 
early  the  Muse  really  did  begin  to  possess  our  spirits  with  thoughts,  and 
scenes,  and  actions  that  soared  away  from  the  presences  of  our  lives — that 
She  did 

"  Lift  us  in  aspiration  from  the  earth." 

And  as  the  pupil  grows,  the  discipline  of  the  divine  Instructress  ripens.  With 
precepts  that  are  the  counsels  of  a  dear  and  wise  friend,  she  moulds  the  sus- 
ceptible compliant  bosom.  She  softens  his  rough  self-will — weeds  out  envy — 
and  curbs  anger. 

nn.LF.R. 

Talboys,  you  expound  Flaccus  well. 

TALBOYS. 

Her  storial  informations,  pictures  from  human  existence,  take  now  a  more 
direct  purpose.  She  recites  deeds  justly  and  virtuously  done ;  She  furnishes  and 
arms — instruit — the  springing  generation  with  high  transmitted  examples. 

NORTH. 

Ay,  my  dear  Talboys,  He  is  thinking  now — 

BULLER. 

Hitherto  you  have  always  said  S/ie  — 

NORTH. 

I  have.  "  She  "  is  really  u  He  "—the  Poet  and  not  the  Mnse.  I  was  rapt. 
He  is  thinking  now,  my  dear  Uuller,  of  old  strong-hearted  Knnius — the  heroic 
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annalist,  in  soldierly  rough  verses,  of  younger  heroic  Home.  We  may  recol- 
lect, for  the  nonce,  whatever  is  most  English,  and  most  Scottish,  and  most 
heroic,  in  those  more  musical  "  histories"  of  William,  and  of  Walter. 

TALBOY8. 

We  have  done  with  education.  We  come  to  the  Charity  of  the  Muse.  She 
visits  the  poor  man's  home  and  the  sick-bed.  One  almost  starts  at  the 
thought,  in  the  midst  of  the  smoke,  and  the  wealth,  and  the  uproar  of  Pagan 
Rome.  Yet  there  the  plain  words  are,  "  She  (pardon  me)  comforts  the  indi- 
gent and  the  sick  man."  Is  it  not  sic  in  orig.  f 

NORTH. 

Sic. 

BULLER. 

Of  her  ministrations  to  the  splendour  of  Arts  and  the  luxury  of  Patrician 
feasts — of  her  Theatres,  that  spread  laughter  or  tears  over  the  dense  myriads 
of  the  World's  Metropolis — not  a  syllable.  The  innermost  heart  of  the  Poet 
must  have  held  the  chord  that  gave  out  the  soft  low  sound— inopem  solatur  ct 
cegrum.  No  introduction  and  no  comment.  A  solitary,  unpretending  sen- 
tence or  clause. 

NORTH. 

God  bless  you,  my  dear  Buller. 

TALBOYS. 

Amen.  May  the  Chairman  of  Quarter  Sessions  live  a  thousand  years!  The 
indigent  man  may,  I  suppose,  be  a  poor  learned  or  a  poor  unlearned  man. 
Relatively  to  the  latter  we  may  think,  for  Scotland,  of  Bnrns's  Poems  lying  in 
Scottish  cottages  ;  and  beginning  from  Scotland,  of  the  traditional  ballads  and 
songs  that  sound  in  every  hut  throughout  Europe :— for  Italy,  of  what  they 
say  of  the  Venetian  Gondoliers  singing  aA'enetianised  Gerusalemme  Liberata. 

NORTH. 

So  far,  my  children,  for  the  "  par  vis  rebus.'1'1  Something  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  and  of  a  loftier  reach  !  We  are  commenting  Horace.  From  the  car- 

'liest  times  of  civilisation,  a  principal  office  of  verse  was  to  adorn  and  solem- 
nise the  services  of  Religion.  The  cultivation  of  Verse  was  early  in  the 
Temples._  A  moment's  recollection  recalls  to  us  the  immense  influence  on  the 
Hellenic  Poetry  of  this  ritual  dedication.  This  theme  closes  the  Praise  of  the 
Poet.  But  faithful  to  the  strain  which  he  has  undertaken,  and  so  far  adhered 
to,  the  discreet  Eulogist  still,  in  the  loftiest  matter,  diminishes  the  pomp,  rejects 
ostentation,  confines  the  sensible  dimensions.  And  still  faithful,  he  dwells  on 
that  which,  of  less  show,  is  the  more  touching.  He  has  to  array  a  religious  pro- 
cession that  drawing,  as  it  moves  along,  all  gaze — thrilling — as  it  slowly  passes 
door  after  door,  and  winds  through  street  after  street,  with  solemn  and  sweet 
chaunt  lifted  from  the  sorrowing  Earth  to  the  listening  Heavens — the  universal 
heart  of  the  Eternal  Queen- City — Look!  Who  are  they  that,  as  the  crowds 
divide,  draw  into  sight?  Chaste  boys,  and  girls  yet  afar  from  the  marriage- 
bond.  The  sanctity  of  natural  innocence  heightening  to  the  heart,  and  ren- 

'dering  more  gracious,  the  sanctity  of  the  altar  ! — winning  favour — alluring  the 
worshipper  to  the  worship ! 

SEWAUD. 

The  only  expanded  movement  of  the  short  passage — a  third  of  it — seven 
verses  out  of  the  twenty-one. 

NORTH. 

The  religious  topics  are,  generally,  the  propitiating  of  the  Divinities — then 
the  particular  benefits :  Rain  supplicated  in  seasons  of  Drought — the  visita- 
.tion  of  Pestilential  Sickness  averted — National  dangers  repelled — Peace,  the 
wished-for,  obtained — and  the  perpetual  desire  of  earth's  dwellers  and  tillers, 
the  fruitful  Year.  He  has  risen  gradually,  and  has  reached  the  summit. 
Unexpectedly — you  know  not  how — the  Poet,  though  it  is  not  so  said,  is  far 
greater  than  the  Emperor.  Yes,  my  friends,  for  the  dominion  of  the  Imperial 
Throne  is  over  the  Kings  of  the  Earth ;  but  the  sway  of  the  well-strung 
Lyre  is  over  the  throned  Gods  who  inhabit  above  or  underneath  the  Earth. 
With  Song  are  the  celestial  Deities  soothed  and  made  favourable — with  Song 
.the  dark  doniinators  of  Hell. 
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"  Carmine  Di  Supori  placantur,  carmine  Manes  !" 

A  swelling  and  musical  close  to  nil  anthem.  What  shall  we  admire  most, 
then  ?  The  variety  of  the  Praise?  The  ethical  wisdom  ?  The  genuine  lov».  in 
the  selection  of  the  grounds  ?  Or  the  exquisite  skill  of  the  artificer?  The 
'•craft  of  the  delicate  spirit,"  who,  veiled  in  humility,  has  gradually,  and 
a«  if  insensibly,  scaled  to  a  station  from  which  he  looks  upon  Monarchs — but 
from  which  should  they  aspire  to  strike  him  down,  they  offend,  in  violating 
hid  right,  the  majesty  of  the  assembled  Gods  ?  In  inditing  the  unhappy  pas- 
*age  about  the  Poet's  sole  end  being  to  please,  I  tliink  that  Dugald  Stewart 
was  beguiled  by  a  prevalent  misconception  amongst  those  who  have  taught 
the  Philosophy  of  the  Kinc  Arts.  The  degrading  influences  are  his  own. 
No  doubt  the  Poet  draws  his  poetical  being  from  Pleasure— the  great  ances- 
tress of  his  tribe — gentis  origo.  He  worships  Pleasure  according  to  the  prim- 
eval fashion  of  ancestor-worship.  Hut  what  is  his  impulse  to  compose,  to 
sing  f  O  hear  from  all  the  Great  Poets  since  the  world  began,  their  answer. 
They  sing  because  a  Spirit  is  in  them.  They  sing  because  the  muse  bids. 
She  pours  in  thoughts  and  words  ;  and  along  with  thoughts  and  words  flows 
in  the  musical  Will.  With  them  it  is  like  the  Sybil  when  invaded  by  Apollo. 
The  real  Poet  sings,  moved  from  without  or  from  within.  If  from  with- 
out— some  fore-shaped  or  self-shaped  subject;  if  from  within,  some  pas- 
sion, or  some  impassioned  thought  of  his  own  has  so  deeply  and  strongly 
uftVctcd  him,  that  he  is  impelled  to  seek  relief  of  the  burthening  emo- 
tions and  ideas  in  uttering  them.  This  is  the  primary  cause,  and  the  na- 
tural origin  of  Song.  And  you  may  call  this,  if  you  choose,  an  intending  of 
pleasure  ;  but  Ixjware  how  yon  draw  degrading  inferences  from  this  first 
recognition  and  admission  of  pleasure.  If  you  weigh  the  psychological  fact, 
yon  must  look  backwards  to  the  attitude  of  mind  which  produced  the  work, 
and  not  forwards  to  the  attitude  which  the  work  produces.  Of  the  intellec- 
tive, the  moral,  the  imaginative,  the  pathetic  powers  that  gave  birth  to 
the  Iliad — or  to  the  Prometheus  Vinctus— to  the  Knight's  Tale — to  the 
Legend  of  Holiness— to  Lear  or  Othello — or  to  the  Paradi.se  Lost!  Who 
does  not  instantly  feel  that  he  has  been  summoned  to  conceive  and  to  contem- 
plate all  that  is  mighty,  august,  affecting,  or  terrible  in  our  souls  ?  That  he 
looks  into  the  caverned  abyss  where  the  Spirits  of  Power  walk  ?  Even  as 
•when,  by  the  side  of  Anchises,  .Kneas  beholds  in  pre-cxistcncc  the  assem- 
blage of  his  kingly  descendants,  whom  their  day  and  the  upper  air  will 
call  to  rule  the  nations  with  sovereignty,  to  impose  the  conditions  of 
peace,  to  spare  the  vanquished,  and  with  war  to  bring  down  the  proud. 
LKAH  !  The  minstrels  chanted  an  ancient  rude  lay — the  infant  stage  brought 
u  rude  drama — TO  SIIAKSPKAHK.  Hut  long  before  Minstrel  or  Theatre — had 
mother,  or  grandam,  or  nurse  told  to  the  weeping  or  shuddering,  to  the 
burning  or  auguring  Child,  that  reliquc  of  old  memory,  that  domestic  tragedy 
of  the  antiqueliritish  throne — the  story  attracting  and  torturing  of  the  Father* 
king  who  divided  his  heart  and  his  realm  to  the  two  serpents,  who  cast  out  from 
heart  and  realm  the  Dove  of  his  blood — till  Time  unveiled  Truth  and  Love. 
Then  and  there  was  the  seed,  the  slowly-springing,  laid  in  the  deep  and  kindly 
soil.  From  that  hour  dates  the  Lear  of  Shakspeare.  Why  repeat  things  that 
we  all  know,  and  have  a  thousand  times  said  ?  Because  they  must  be  re- 
asserted explicitly,  as  often  as  they  are  implicitly  gainsayed  ;  and  is  it  not 
gainsaying  them  to  atlirm  that  the  Poet  sings  to  please,  when  indeed  he  sings 
because  this  Infinite  of  knowledges — this  accumulation  of  experiences — this 
world  of  sensibilities  and  sympathies,  of  affections,  passions,  emotions,  desires 
of  his  own  and  of  other  men's,  inspires  him,  and  will  form  itself  in  words? 
But  he  looks  towards  his  hoped  Auditors  with  a  more  direct  selfish  desire 
or  design.  He  must  have  from  them  the  meed  of  all  glorious  deeds— the  wreath 
of  all  glorious  doers — FAME.  Let  Grateful  Mankind  applaud  the  Benefactors 
of  Mankind.  Ay,  he  loves  life.  He  would  fain  live  beyond  this  world,  wide 
as  it  is,  of  his  own  particular  bosom — he  would  live  in  the  bosoms  of  his  con- 
temporaries, and  in  the  bosoms  of  the  generations  that  are  to  follow  for  ever- 
more. Proud  as  privileged,  he  asks  his  due — KKCOUNITIOX.  And  who  that 
has  the  ability  to  render  will  choose  or  dare  to  withhold  the  tribute  ? 
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Fame!  the  nectarean  cup — the  ambrosial  fruit — that  confers  Immortality! 
The  last  best  gift  that  mortals  affect  to  bestow  on  their  fellow-mortals. 
He  who,  at  some  great  crisis,  achieves  a  deed  which  the  world  shall  feel, 
and  whereof  the  world  shall  ring— dilates,  in  consciousness,  to  comprehend 
those  Avhom  his  act  shall  reach,  and  those  to  whom  it  shall  resound.  Re- 
member Lord  Nelson  at  Trafalgar — in  the  moment  ere  the  first  gun  fires, 
the  word  signalled  to  the  awaiting  host  throughout  the  Fleet — "ENGLAND 
EXPECTS."  In  an  instant,  the  twenty-five  millions  of  compatriot  islanders,  as 
if  wafted  by  the  winds  from  their  distant  homes,  are  there — spectators  of  the 
Fight  that  yet  sleeps,  at  the  next  instant  to  wake,  convulsing  sea  and  air — 
spectators  to  every  single  combatant,  of  his  individual  heroism.  What  did 
that  late  conqueror  of  ancient  Egypt  mean,  and  what  did  his  fiery  warriors 
understand,  when  going  into  battle  he  said  to  them — "  Forty  Centuries  look 
down  on  you  from  the  summit  of  yonder  Pyramids  ?"  These  plains,  for  four 
thousand  years,  have  belonged  to  History.  See  to  it,  that  the  page  which 
you  are  about  adding  shall  be,  for  your  part,  luminous  with  glory  and 
victory,  not 

"  Black  with  dishonour,  and  foul  with  retreat." 

Suppose  that  he  had  said,  "  Forty  Centuries  to  come  gaze  upon  you."  The 
Pyramids  seem  likely  to  hold  their  OAvn  in  such  a  reckoning.  Perhaps  the 
stretch  of  time  is  too  long  for  the  imagination  of  the  Gallic  Soldier.  But 
surely,  so  speaking,  he  had  spoken  more  from  his  heart  and  less  from  his 
imagination ;  for  he  meditated  the  ages  to  come,  not  the  ages  gone  by.  To 
leave  a  name  that  shall  sound,  for  good  or  for  ill,  loud-echoing  from  century 
to  century— a  name  to  be  heard,  when  Caesar,  and  Alexander,  and  Hannibal 
are  commemorated — a  name  insubmergible  by  the  waves  of  time — inextin- 
guishable by  the  mists  of  oblivion — that  he  desired,  and  that  has  he  not 
won  ?  Horace  has  hung  his  name  too  in  imagination  on  the  structures  of  the 
Cheopses.  But  how  different  is  the 

"  Exegi  monumentum  sere  perennius, 
Regalique  situ  Pyramidum  altius" 

of  the  Poet !  Horace  indeed  was  already  safe  in  pronouncing  Homer  immor- 
tal, with  all  the  heroes  upon  whom  he  had  conferred  the  gift.  A  thousand 
years !  And  the  portentous  strain,  with  all  its  Gods  and  Goddesses,  and 
Kings  and  Queens,  and  Men  and  Women — fresh,  bright,  vivid,  and  fragrant, 
warm  and  yet  reverberating  from  the  Harp — as  if  the  plectrum  of  the  sublime 
Bard  were  but  that  moment  withdrawn  from  the  strings — as  if  the  breast  that 
first  poured  the  strain  were  yet  throbbing  with  quicker  emotion — stirred  by  the 
pulsating  chords  and  by  the  words  which  itself  chanted.  Horace  might  well 
understand  the  immortality  of  the  Poet.  That  he  claimed  it,  and  judiciously, 
for  himself — he  who  sung  so  differently,  the  sweet,  the  sprightly,  some  loftier 
notes  too — but  afar  from  Homer — suggests  a  reflection  upon  the  nature  of 
durability.  The  works  were  born  of  Love  ;  and  by  Love  they  live,  for  in 
them  the  Love  lives.  Spirat  adhuc  amor.  Those  Egyptian,  star-contem- 
plating, and  star- contemplated  Edifices,  quarried  from  the  Rock,  stand ; 
integral  parts  of  the  Planet,  immovable — immutable.  That  is  one  manner 
of  enduring.  Sound  is  awakened.  For  an  instant  it  flits  through  the  air  and 
ceases,  extinct  in  silence.  Add  Love,  and  you  have  informed  sound  with 
duration — another  manner  of  enduring.  The  mountain  of  piled  rocks  and  a 
touch  on  the  air  are  become  rivals  in  duration,  and  we  say  they  will  last 
for  ever. 
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it  )ui;  ii.— INITIAL  CHAPTER: — INFORMING  THE  HKADKK  now  Tin*  \VOKK  CAME  TO  HAVE 

INITIAL  (  HArXKRS. 


41  TIIERK  can't  be  a  doubt,"  said 
my  father,  "  that  to  each  of  the  main 
divisions  of  your  work — whether  you 
call  them  Books  or  Parts — you  should 
prefix  an  Initial  or  Introductory 
Chapter." 

PI.SISTRATI-*. — "  Can't  be  a  doubt, 
sir  !  Why  so  V 

MR  CAXTOX. — u  Fielding  lays  it 
down  as  an  indispensable  rule,  which 
lie  supports  by  his  example  ;  and 
Fielding  was  an  artistical  writer,  and 
knew  what  he  was  about." 

Pisi.sTRATfs. — u  Do  you  remember 
any  of  his  reasons,  sir?" 

MK  CAXTOX.  —  '•  Why,  indeed, 
Fielding  says  very  justly  that  he  is 
not  bound  to  assign  any  reason  ;  but 
he  docs  assign  a  pood  many,  here  ami 
there— to  find  which,  I  refer  yon  to 
Turn  Junes.  I  will  only  observe,  that 
one  of  his  reasons,  which  is  unanswer- 
able, runs  to  the  cft'rct  that  thus,  in 
every  Part  or  Book,  the  reader  lias 
the  advantage  of  beginning  at  the 
fourth  or  fifth  page  instead  of  the 
first — '  a  matter  by  no  means  of  tri- 
vial consequence,'  saith  Fielding,  4  to 
persons  who  read  books  with  no  other 
view  than  to  say  they  have  read 
them — a  more  general  motive  to  read- 
ing than  is  commonly  imagined  ;  and 
from  which  not  only  law  books  and 
good  books,  but  the  pages  of  Homer 
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ami  Virgil,  of  Swift  and  Cervantes 
have  been  often  turned  over.' 
There,"  cried  my  father  triumphantly, 
';  I  will  lay  a  shilling  to  twopence 
that  I  have  quoted  the  very  words." 

Mus  CAXTOX.  —  "Dear  me,  that 
only  means  skipping  :  I  don't  see  any 
great  advantage  in  writing  a  chapter, 
merely  for  people  to  skip  it." 
PISISTBATUS.— "  Neither  do  I !" 
Mu  CAXTOX,  dogmatically.  —  "  It 
is  the  repose  in  the  picture — Fielding 
calls  it  'contrast' — (still  more  dog- 
matically) I  say  there  can't  be  a  doubt 
about  it.  Besides,  (added  my  father 
after  a  pause,)  besides,  this  usage  gives 
you  opportunities  to  explain  what  has 
gone  before,  or  to  prepare  for  what's 
coming ;  or,  since  Fielding  contends 
with  great  truth,  that  some  learning 
is  necessary  for  this  kind  of  historical 
composition,  it  allows  you,  naturally 
and  easily,  the  introduction  of  light 
and  pleasant  ornaments  of  that  nature. 
At  each  llight  in  the  terrace,  yon  may 
give  the  eye  the  relief  of  an  urn  or  n 
statue.  Moreover,  when  so  inclined, 
you  create  proper  pausing  places  for 
reflection  :  and  complete,  by  a  sepa- 
rate yet  harmonious  ethical  depart- 
ment," the  design  of  a  work,  which  is 
but  a  mere  Mother  Goose's  tale  if  it 
does  not  embrace  a  general  view  of 
the  thoughts  and  actions  of  mankind." 
2  L 
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PISISTRATUS. — "  But  then,  in  these 
initial  chapters,  the  author  thrusts 
himself  forward  ;  and  just  when  you 
want  to  get  on  with  the  dramatis  per - 
sonce,  you  find  yourself  face  to  face 
with  the  poet  himself." 

MR  CAXTON. —  "  Pooh  !  you  can 
contrive  to  prevent  that!  Imitate  the 
chorus  of  the  Greek  stage,  who  fill 
up  the  intervals  between  the  action  by 
saying  what  the  author  would  other- 
wise say  in  his  own  person." 

PISISTRATUS,  slily. —  "  That's  a 
good  idea,  sir — and  I  have  a  chorus, 
and  a  chor&gus  too,  already  in  my  eye." 

MR  CAXTON,  unsuspectingly.  — 
"  Aha !  you  are  not  so  dull  a  fellow 
as  you  would  make  yourself  out  to  be  ; 
and,  even  if  an  author  did  thrust  him- 
self forward,  what  objection  is  there 
to  that  ?  It  is  a  mere  affectation  to 
suppose  that  a  book  can  come  into 
the  world  without  an  author.  Every 
child  has  a  father,  one  father  at 
least,  as  the  great  Conde  says  very 
well  in  his  poem." 

PISISTRATUS. — "  The  great  Conde 
a  poet ! — I  never  heard  that  before." 

MR  CAXTON. — "  I  don't  say  he  was 
a  poet,  but  he  sent  a  poem  to  Madame 
de  Montansier.  Envious  critics  think 
that  he  must  have  paid  somebody 
else  to  write  it ;  but  there  is  no  reason 
why  a  great  Captain  should  not  write 
a  poem — I  don't  say  a  good  poem, 
but  a  poem.  I  wonder,  Roland,  if 
the  Duke  ever  tried  his  hand  at 
'  Stanzas  to  Mary,'  or  '  Lines  to  a 
sleeping  babe. ' ' 

CAPTAIN  ROLAND. — "  Austin,  I'm 
ashamed  of  you.  Of  course  the  Duke 


could  write  poetry  if  he  pleased — 
something,  I  dare  say,  in  the  way  of 
the  great  Conde — that  is  something 
warlike  and  heroic,  I'll  be  bound. 
Let's  hear ! 
MR  CAXTON,  reciting — 

"  Telle  est  du  Ciel  la  loi  severe 
Qu'il  faut  qu'un  enfant  ait  un  pere  ; 
On  dit  meme  quelque  fois 
Tel  enfant  en  a  jusqu'a  trois." 

CAPTAIN  ROLAND,  greatly  dis- 
gusted.— "  Conde  write  such  stuff! — 
I  don't  believe  it." 

PISISTRATUS  . — "  I  do,  and  accept  the 
quotation — you  and  Roland  shall  be 
joint  fathers  to  my  child  as  well  as 
myself." 

"  Tel  enfant  en  a  jusqu'a  trois." 

MR  CAXTON,  solemnly. — "  I  refuse 
the  proffered  paternity ;  but  so  far 
as  administering  a  little  wholesome 
castigation,  now  and  then,  I  have  no 
objection  to  join  in  the  discharge  of  a 
father's  duty." 

PISISTRATUS. — "Agreed;  have  you 
anything  to  say  against  the  infant 
hitherto?" 

Mr  CAXTON. — "  He  is  in  long 
clothes  at  present ;  let  us  wait  till  he 
can  walk." 

BLANCHE. — "  But  pray  whom  do 
you  mean  for  a  hero?— and  is  Miss 
Jemima  your  heroine  ?  " 

CAPTAIN  ROLAND.  —  "  There  is 
some  mystery  about  the — " 

PISISTRATUS,  hastily.  —  "  Hush, 
Uncle ;  no  letting  the  cat  out  of  the 
bag  yet.  Listen,  all  of  you !  I  left 
Frank  Hazeldean  on  his  way  to  the 
Casino." 


CHAPTER    II. 


"It  is  a  sweet  pretty  place,"  thought 
Frank,  as  he  opened  the  gate  which 
led  across  the  fields  to  the  Casino, 
that  smiled  down  upon  him  with  its 
plaster  pilasters.  "  I  wonder,  though, 
that  my  father,  who  is  so  particular 
in  general,  suffers  the  carriage  road 
to  be  so  full  of  holes  and  weeds. 
Mounseer  does  not  receive  many 
visits,  I  take  it." 

But  when  Frank  got  into  the  ground 
immediately  before  the  house,  he  saw 
no  cause  of  complaint  as  to  want  of 
order  and  repair.  Nothing  could  be 
kept  more  neatly.  Frank  was  ashamed 


of  the  dint  made  by  the  pony's  hoofs 
in  the  smooth  gravel ;  he  dismounted, 
tied  the  animal  to  the  wicket,  and 
went  on  foot  towards  the  glass  door 
in  front. 

He  rang  the  bell  once,  twice,  but  no- 
body came,  for  the  old  woman- servant, 
who  was  hard  of  hearing,  was  far  away 
in  the  yard,  searching  for  any  eggs 
which  the  hen  might  have  scandalously 
hidden  from  culinary  purposes ;  and 
Jackeymo  was  fishing  for  the  stickle- 
backs and  minnows,  which  were, 
when  caught,  to  assist  the  eggs,  when 
found,  in  keeping  together  the  bodies 
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and  souls  of  himself  and  his  master. 
The  old  woman  was  on  board  wages, 
— lucky  old  woman  !  Frank  rang  a 
third  time,  and  with  the  impetuosity 
of  his  age.  A  face  peeped  from  the 
Helvidere  on  the  terrace.  %4  Diavolo  !" 
-aid  Dr  Kiecabocc.i  to  himself. 
"  Young  cocks  crow  hard  on  their 
own  dunghill  ;  it  must  be  a  cock  of  a 
high  race  to  crow  so  loud  at  another's." 

Therewith  he  shambled  out  of  the 
summer-house,  and  appeared  sud- 
denly before  Frank,  in  a  very  wizard- 
like  dressing  robe  of  black  serge,  a 
red  cap  on  his  head,  and  a  cloud  of 
smoke  coming  rapidly  from  his  lips, 
as  a  final  consolatory  whin",  before  he 
removed  the  pipe  from  them.  Frank 
had  indeed  seen  the  Doctor  before, 
but  never  in  so  scholastic  a  costume, 
and  he  was  a  little  startled  by  the 
apparition  at  his  elbow,  as  he  turned 
round. 

'•Signorino — young  gentleman,'' said 
the  Italian,  taking  off  his  cap  with 
his  usual  urbanity,  "  pardon  the  negli- 
gence of  my  people — I  am  too  happy 
to  receive  your  commands  in  person." 

"  Dr  Kickeybockey  V  "  stammered 
Frank,  much  confused  by  this  polite 
address,  and  the  low  yet  stately  bow 
with  which  it  was  accompanied,  "I — I 
have  a  note  from  the  Hall.  Mama — 
that  is,  my  mother, — and  aunt  Jemi- 
ma beg  their  best  compliments,  and 
hope  you  will  come,  sir." 

The  Doctor  took  the  note  with  an- 
other bow,  and,  opening  the  glass  door, 
invited  Frank  to  enter. 

The  young  gentleman,  with  a  school- 
boy's usual  bluntness,  was  about  to 
say  that  he  was  in  a  hurry,  and  had 
rather  not ;  but  Dr  Kiccabocca's  grand 
manner  awed  him,  while  a  glimpse  of 
the  hall  excited  his  curiosity — so  he 
silently  obeyed  the  invitation. 

The  hall,  which  was  of  an  octagon 
shape,  had  been  originally  panelled 
off  into  compartments,  and  in  these  the 
Italian  had  painted  landscapes,  rich 
with  the  warm  sunny  light  of  his 
native  climate.  Frank  was  no  judge 
of  the  art  displayed  ;  but  he  was 
greatly  struck  with  the  scenes  de- 
picted: they  were  all  views  of  some 
lake,  real  or  imaginary — in  all,  dark- 
blue  shining  waters  reflected  dark- 
blue  placid  skies.  In  one,  a  flight  of 
steps  descended  to  the  lake,  and  a  gay 
group  was  seen  feasting  on  the  mar- 
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gin:  in  another,  sun-et  threw  its  rose- 
hues  over  a  vast  villa  or  palace, 
backed  by  Alpine  hills,  and  flanked 
by  long  arcades  of  vines,  while  plea- 
sure-boats skimmed  over  the  waves 
below.  In  short,  throughout  all  the 
eight  compartments,  the  scene,  though 
it  differed  in  details,  preserved  the 
same  general  character,  as  if  illus- 
trating some  favourite  locality.  The 
Italian  did  not,  however,  evince  any 
desire  to  do  the  honours  to  his  own 
art,  but,  preceding  Frank  across  the 
hall,  opened  the  door  of  his  usual 
sitting-room,  and  requested  him  to 
enter.  Frank  did  so,  rather  reluc- 
tantly, and  seated  himself  with  un- 
wonted bashfuluess  on  the  edge  of  a 
chair.  Hut  here  new  specimens  of 
the  Doctor's  handicraft  soon  riveted 
attention.  The  room  had  been  origi- 
nally papered  ;  but  lliccabocca  had 
stretched  canvass  over  the  walls,  and 
painted  thereon  sundry  satirical  devi- 
ces, each  separated  from  the  other  by 
scroll-works  of  fantastic  arabesques. 
Here  a  Cupid  was  trundling  a  wheel- 
barrow full  of  hearts,  which  he  ap- 
peared to  be  selling  to  an  ugly  old 
fellow,  with  a  money-bag  in  his  hand 
— probably  Plutus.  There  Diogenes 
might  be  seen  walking  through  a 
market-place,  with  his  lantern  in  his 
hand,  in  search  of  an  honest  man, 
whilst  the  children  jeered  at  him, 
and  the  curs  snapped  at  his  heels.  In 
another  place,  a  lion  was  seen  half 
dressed  in  a  fox's  hide,  while  a  wolf 
in  a  sheep's  mask  was  conversing 
very  amicably  with  a  young  lamb. 
Here  again  might  be  seen  the  geese 
stretching  out  their  necks  from  the 
Roman  Capitol  in  full  cackle,  while 
the  stont  invaders  were  beheld  in  the 
distance,  running  off  as  hard  as  they 
could.  In  short,  in  all  these  quaint 
entablatures  some  pithy  sarcasm  was 
symbolically  conveyed  ;  only  over  the 
mantelpiece  was  the  design  graver 
and  more  touching.  It  was  the  figure 
of  a  man  in  a  pilgrim's  garb,  chained 
to  the  earth  by  small  but  innumer- 
able ligaments,  while  a  phantom  like- 
ness of  himself,  his  shadow,  was  seen 
hastening  down  what  seemed  an  in- 
terminable vista  ;  and  underneath 
were  written  the  pathetic  words  of 
Horace— 

"  Patriic  (juts  exul 

Se  (juc'iue  fvigit  '• 
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— "What  exilefrom  his  country  caufly 
himself  as  well?  "  The  furniture  of  the 
room  was  extremely  simple,  and  some- 
what scanty;  yet  it  was  arranged  so  as 
to  impart  an  air  of  taste  and  elegance 
to  the  room.  Even  a  few  plaster  busts 
and  statues,  though  boughtbutofsome 
humble  itinerant,  had  their  classical 
effect,  glistening  from  out  stands  of 
flowers  that  were  grouped  around 
them,  or  backed  by  graceful  screen- 
works  formed  from  twisted  osiers, 
which,  by  the  simple  contrivance  of 
trays  at  the  bottom,  filled  with  earth, 
served  for  living  parasitical  plants, 
with  gay  flowers  contrasting  thick 
ivy  leaves,  and  gave  to  the  whole 
room  the  aspect  of  a  bower. 

"May  I  ask  your  permission?" 
said  the  Italian,  with  his  finger  011 
the  seal  of  the  letter. 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  Frank  with  naivete. 

Iliccabocca  broke  the  seal,  and  a 
slight  smile  stole  over  his  counte- 
nance. Then  he  turned  a  little  aside 
from  Frank,  shaded  his  face  with 
his  hand,  and  seemed  to  muse.  "  Mrs 
Hazeldean,"  said  he  at  last,  "  does 
me  very  great  honour.  I  hardly  re- 
cognise her  handwriting,  or  I  should 
have  been  more  impatient  to  open 
the  letter."  The  dark  eyes  were  lifted 
over  the  spectacles,  and  went  right 
into  Frank's  unprotected  and  undi- 
plomatic heart.  The  Doctor  raised 
the  note,  and  pointed  to  the  characters 
with  his  forefinger. 

"  Cousin  Jemima's  hand,"  said 
Frank,  as  directly  as  if  the  question 
had  been  put  to  him. 

The  Italian  smiled.  "Mr  Hazel- 
dean  has  company  staying  with  him  ?  " 

"  No  ;  that  is,  only  Barney — the 
Captain.  There's  seldom  much  com- 
pany before  the  shooting  season," 
added  Frank  with  a  slight  sigh ;  "  and 
then  you  know  the  holidays  are  over. 
For  my  part,  I  think  we  ought  to 
break  up  a  month  later." 

The  Doctor  seemed  reassured  by 
the  first  sentence  in  Frank's  reply,  and 
seating  himself  at  the  table,  wrote 
his  answer — not  hastily,  as  we  English 
write,  but  with  care  and  precision,  like 
one  accustomed  to  weigh  the  nature  of 
words — in  that  stiff  Italian  hand, 
which  allows  the  writer  so  much  timeto 
think  while  he  forms  his  letters.  He  did 
not  therefore  reply  at  once  to  Frank's 
remark  about  the  holidays,  but  was 


silent  till  he  had  concluded  his  note, 
read  it  three  times  over,  sealed  it  by 
the  taper  he  slowly  lighted,  and  then, 
giving  it  to  Frank,  he  said — 

"  For  your  sake,  young  gentleman, 
I  regret  that  your  holidays  are  so 
early ;  for  mine,  I  must  rejoice,  since 
I  accept  the  kind  invitation  you  have 
rendered  doubly  gratifying  by  bring- 
ing it  yourself." 

".Deuce  take  the  fellow  and  his  fine 
speeches  !  One  don't  know  which  way 
to  look,"  thought  English  Frank. 

The  Italian  smiled  again,  as  if  this 
time  he  had  read  the  boy's  heart, 
without  need  of  those  piercing  black 
eyes,  and  said,  less  ceremoniously 
than  before,  "You  don't  care  much 
for  compliments,  young  gentleman?" 

"  No,  I  don't  indeed,"  said  Frank 
heartily. 

"  So  much  the  better  for  you,  since 
your  way  in  the  world  is  made :  it 
would  be  so  much  the  worse  if  you 
had  to  make  it!  " 

Frank  looked  puzzled :  the  thought 
was  too  deep  for  him — so  he  turned 
to  the  pictures. 

"Those  are  very  funny,"  said  he: 
"  they  seem  capitally  done — who  did 
'em  ?  " 

"  Signorino  Hazeldean,  you  are 
giving  me  what  you  refused  yourself." 

"  Eli?  "  said  Frank  inquiringly. 

"  Compliments ! " 

"  Oh— I — no  ;  but  they  are  well 
done,  arn't  they,  sir?" 

"  Not  particularly  :  you  speak  to 
the  artist." 

"  What !  you  painted  them?  " 

"Yes." 

"  And  the  pictures  in  the  hall?  " 

"  Those  too." 

"  Taken  from  nature — eh?" 

"  Nature,"  said  the  Italian  senten- 
tiously,  perhaps  evasively,  "  lets 
nothing  be  taken  from  her." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Frank,  puzzled  again. 

"  AVell,  I  must  wish  you  good  morn- 
ing, sir;  I  am  very  glad  you  are 
coming." 

"  Without  compliment  ?  " 

"  Without  compliment." 

"  A  rivedersi — good-by  for  the  pre- 
sent, my  young  signorino.  This  way," 
observing  Frank  make  a  bolt  towards 
the  wrong  door. 

"  Can  I  offer  you  a  glass  of  wine — 
it  is  pure,  of  our  own  making  ?  " 

"  No,  thank  you,  indeed,  sir,"  cried 
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Frank,  siuldonly  recollecting  bis 
father's  admonition.  "  (lood-by  — 
don't  trouble  yourself,  sir ;  1  know 
my  way  now." 

Hut  the  bland  Italian  followed  his 
guest  to  the  wicket,  where  Frank  had 
left  the  puny.  The  young  gentleman, 
afraid  lest  so  courteous  a  host  should 
hold  the  stirrup  for  him,  twitched  off 
the  bridle,  and  mounted  in  haste,  not 
even  staying  to  ask  if  the  Italian 
could  put  him  in  the  way  to  Rood 
Hall,  of  which  way  he  was  profoundly 
ignorant.  The  Italian's  eye  followed 
the  boy  as  he  rode  up  the  ascent  in  the 
lane,  and  the  Doctor  sighed  heavily. 
"  The  wiser  we  grow,"  said  he  to 
himself,  "  the  more  we  regret  the  age 
of  our  follies  :  it  is  better  to  gallop 
with  a  light  heart  up  the  stony  hill 
than  sit  in  the  summer-house  and 
cry  '  How  true  !'  to  the  stony  truths 
of  Machiavelli ! " 

With  that  he  turned  back  into  the 
Belvidere  ;  but  he  could  not  resume 
his  studies.  lie  remained  some 
minutes  gazing  on  the  prospect,  till 
the  prospect  reminded  himof  the  fields, 
which  Jackeyino  was  bent  on  his 
hiring,  and  the  fields  reminded  him  of 
Lenny  Fairfield.  He  walked  back  to 
the  house,  and  in  a  few  moments  re- 
emerged  in  his  out-of-door  trim,  with 
cloak  and  umbrella,  relighted  his  pipe, 
and  strolled  to wardsllazeldcan  village. 

Meanwhile  Frank,  after  cantering 
on  for  some  distance,  stopped  at  a 
cottage,  and  there  learned  that  there 
was  a  short  cut  across  the  fields  to 
Hood  Hall,  by  which  he  could  save 
nearly  three  miles.  Frank,  however, 
missed  the  short  cut,  and  came  out  into 
the  highroad:  a  turnpike  keeper,  after 
first  taking  his  toll,  put  him  back 
again  into  the  short  cut  ;  and  finally, 
he  got  into  some  green  lanes,  where  a 
dilapidated  finger-post  directed  him 
to  Rood.  Late  at  noon,  having  ridden 
fifteen  miles  in  the  desire  to  reduce 
ten  to  seven,  he  came  suddenly  upon 
a  wild  and  primitive  piece  of  ground, 
that  seemed  half  chace,  half  common, 
with  slovenly  tumble-down  cottages 
of  villanous  aspect  scattered  about  in 
odd  nooks  and  corners  ;  idle  dirty 
children  were  making  mud  pies  on  the 
road ;  slovenly-looking  women  were 
plaiting  straw  at  the  thresholds;  a  large 
but  forlorn  and  decayed  church,  that 
seemed  to  say  that  the  generation 
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which  saw  it  built  was  more  pious 
than  the  generation  which  now  re- 
sorted to  it,  stood  boldly  and  nakedly 
out  by  the  roadside. 

44  Is  this  the  village  of  Rood  ?  " 
asked  Frank  of  a  stout  young  man 
breaking  stones  on  the  road — sad  sigu 
that  no  better  labour  could  be  found 
for  him  ! 

The  man  sullenly  nodded,  and  con- 
tinued his  work. 
44  And  where's  the  1  lall— Mr  Leslie's?" 

The  man  looked  up  in"  stolid  sur- 
prise, and  this  time  touched  his  hat. 

44  He  you  going  there?  " 

44  Yes,  if  I  can  find  out  where  it  is." 

41  I'll  show  your  honour,'1  said  the 
boor  alertly. 

Frank  reined  in  the  pony,  and  the 
man  walked  by  his  side. 

Frank  was  much  of  his  father's  son, 
despite  the  difference  of  ago.  and  that 
more  fastidious  change  of  manner 
which  characterises  each  succeeding 
race  in  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
Despite  all  his  Kton  finery,  he  was 
familiar  with  peasants,  and  had  the 
quick  eye  of  one  country-born  as  to- 
country  matters. 

44  You  don't  seem  very  well  off  in 
this  village,  my  man  ? "  said  he 
knowingly. 

4'  Noa;  there  be  a  deal  of  distress 
here  in  the  winter  time,  and  summer 
too,  for  that  matter;  and  the  parish 
ben't  much  help  to  a  single  man." 

44  But  the  farmers  want  work  here 
as  well  as  elsewhere,  I  suppose  ?  " 

41  'Deed,  and  there  ben't  much 
farming  work  here  —  most  o'  the 
parish  lie  all  wild  ground  loikc." 

44  The  poor  have  a  right  of  common, 
I  suppose,"  said  Frank,  sun-eying  a 
large  assortment  of  vagabond  birds 
and  quadrupeds. 

44  Yes ;  neighbour  Timmins  keeps  his 
geese  on  the  common,  and  some  has  a 
cow — and  them  be  neighbour  Jowlas's 
pigs.  I  don't  know  if  there's  a  right, 
loikc;  but  the  folks  at  the  Hall  does  all 
they  can  tohelp  us,  and  that  ben't  much : 
they  ben't  as  rich  as  some  folks;  but," 
added  the  peasant  proudly,  44  they  be 
as  good  blood  as  any  in  the  shire." 

44  I'm  glad  to  sec  you  like  them,  at 
all  events." 

14  Oh  yes,  I  likes  them  well  cno' ; 
mayhap  you  are  at  school  with  the 
young  gentleman?" 

44  Yes,"  said  Frank. 
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"Ah!  I  heard  the  clergy  man  say  as     day.    I'se  sure  I  wish  he  would,  for  a 


how  Master  llaudal  was  a    mighty 
clever  lad,  and  would  get  rich  some 


poor    squire    makes  a 
There's  the  Hall,  sir." 


poor    parish. 


CHAPTER    III. 


Frank  looked  right  ahead,  and  saw  a 
square  house  that,  in  spite  of  modern 
sash-windows,  was  evidently  of  remote 
antiquity — ahigh  conical  roof;  a  stack 
of  tall  quaint  chimney-pots  of  red 
baked  clay  (like  those  at  Sutton 
Place  in  Surrey)  dominating  over 
isolated  vulgar  smoke-conductors,  of 
the  ignoble  fashion  of  present  times  ; 
a  dilapidated  groin-work,  encasing 
within  a  Tudor  arch  a  door  of  the 
comfortable  date  of  George  III.,  and 
the  peculiarly  dingy  and  weather- 
stained  appearance  of  the  small  finely 
finished  bricks,  of  which  the  habita- 
tion was  built, — all  showed  the  abode 
of  former  generations  adapted  with 
tasteless  irreverence  to  the  habits  of 
descendants  unenlightened  by  Pugin, 
or  indifferent  to  the  poetry  of  the  past. 
The  house  had  emerged  suddenly  upon 
Frank  out  of  the  gloomy  waste  land, 
for  it  was  placed  in  a  hollow,  and 
sheltered  from  sight  by  a  disorderly 
group  of  ragged,  dismal,  valetudi- 
narian fir-trees,  until  an  abrupt  turn 
of  the  road  cleared  that  screen,  and 
left  the  desolate  abode  bare  to  the 
discontented  eye.  Frank  dismounted ; 
the  man  held  his  pony ;  and,  after 
smoothing  his  cravat,  the  smart  Eto- 
nian sauntered  up  to  the  door,  and 
startled  the  solitude  of  the  place  with 
a  loud  peal  from  the  modern  brass 
knocker — a  knock  which  instantly 
brought  forth  an  astonished  starling 
who  had  built  under  the  eaves  of  the 
gable  roof,  and  called  up  a  cloud 
of  sparrows,  tomtits,  and  yellow- 
hammers,  who  had  been  regaling 
themselves  amongst  the  litter  of  a 
slovenly  farmyard  that  lay  in  full 
sight  to  the  right  of  the  house,  fenced 
off  by  a  primitive,  paintless  wooden 
rail.  In  process  of  time  a  sow,  ac- 
companied by  a  thriving  and  inqui- 
sitive family,  strolled  up  to  the  gate 
of  the  fence,  and,  leaning  her  nose  on 
the  lower  bar  of  the  gate,  contem- 
plated the  visitor  with  much  curiosity 
and  some  suspicion. 

While  Frank  is  still  without,  im- 
patiently swingeing  his  white  trou- 


sers with  his  whip,  we  will  steal  a 
hurried  glance  towards  the  respec- 
tive members  of  the  family  with- 
in. Mr  Leslie,  the  pater  familias, 
is  iu  a  little  room  called  his  '  study,' 
to  which  he  regularly  retires  every 
morning  after  breakfast,  rarely  reap- 
pearing till  one  o'clock,  which  is  his 
unfashionable  hour  for  dinner.  In 
what  mysterious  occupations  Mr  Les- 
lie passes  those  hours  no  one  ever 
formed  a  conjecture.  At  the  present 
moment  he  is  seated  before  a  little 
rickety  bureau,  one  leg  of  which  (be- 
ing shorter  than  the  other)  is  propped 
up  by  sundry  old  letters  and  scraps  of 
newspapers  ;  and  the  bureau  is  open, 
and  reveals  a  great  number  of  pigeon- 
holes and  divisions,  filled  with  various 
odds  and  ends,  the  collection  of  many 
years.  In  some  of  these  compart- 
ments are  bundles  of  letters,  very 
yellow,  and  tied  in  packets  with  faded 
tape ;  in  another,  all  by  itself,  is  a 
fragment  of  plum  -  pudding  stone, 
which  Mr  Leslie  has  picked  up  in  his 
walks  and  considered  a  rare  mineral. 
It  is  neatly  labelled  "  Found  in  Hol- 
low Lane,  May  21st,  1824,  by  Maun- 
der Slugge  Leslie,  Esq."  The  next 
division  holds  several  bits  of  iron  in 
the  shape  of  nails,  fragments  of  horse- 
shoes, &c.,  which  Mr  Leslie  had  also 
met  with  in  his  rambles,  and,  accord- 
ing to  a  harmless  popular  superstition, 
deemed  it  highly  unlucky  not  to  pick 
up,  and,  once  picked  up,  no  less  un- 
lucky to  throw  away.  Item,  in  the 
adjoining  pigeon-hole,  a  goodly  col- 
lection of  pebbles  with  holes  in  them, 
preserved  for  the  same  reason,  in  com- 
pany with  a  crooked  sixpence  :  item, 
neatly  arranged  in  fanciful  mosaics, 
several  periwinkles,  Blackamoor's 
teeth,  (I  mean  the  shell  so  called,) 
and  other  specimens  of  the  couchi- 
ferous  ingenuity  of  Nature,  partly 
inherited  from  some  ancestral  spin- 
ster, partly  amassed  by  Mr  Leslie 
himself  in  a  youthful  excursion  to  the 
sea- side.  There  were  the  farm-bail- 
iff's accounts,  several  files  of  bills,  an 
old  stirrup,  three  sets  of  knee  and 
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shoe  buckles  which  had  belonged  to 
Mr  Leslie's  father,  a  few  seals  tied 
together  by  a  shoe-string,  a  shagreen 
toothpick  case,  a  tortoiseshell  mag- 
nifying glass  to  read  with,  his  eldest 
son's  first  copybooks,  his  second  son's 
ditto,  his  daughter's  ditto,  and  a  lock 
of  his  wife's  hair  arranged  in  a  true- 
lover's  knot,  framed  and  gla/.ed. 
There  were  also  a  small  mousetrap  ; 
a  patent  corkscrew,  too  good  to  bo 
used  in  common  ;  fragments  of  a 
silver  tea  spoon,  that  had,  by  natural 
decay,  arrived  at  a  dissolution  of  its 
parts;  asmall  brown  Holland  bag,  con- 
taining halfpence  of  various  dates,  as 
far  back  as  Queen  Anne,  accompanied 
by  two  French  sous,  and  a  (ienuaii 
silber  tjrus ;  the  which  miscellany  Mr 
Leslie  magniloquently  called  "  his 
coins,"  and  had  left  in  his  will  as  a 
family  heir-loom.  There  were  many 
other  curiosities  of  congenial  nature 
and  equal  value — "f/mrnunr  describcre 
lutunim  M/.1'  Mr  Leslie  was  engaged 
at  this  time  in  what  is  termed  "put- 
ting things  to  rights  "—an  occupation 
he  performed  with  exemplary  care 
once  a-week.  This  was  his  day  ; 
and  he  had  just  counted  his  coins, 
and  was  slowly  tying  them  up  again, 
when  Frank's  knock  reached  his  ears. 

Mr  Maunder  Sluggc  Leslie  paused, 
shook  his  head  as  if  incredulously,  and 
was  about  to  resume  his  occupation, 
when  he  was  seized  with  a  lit  of 
yawning  which  prevented  the  bag 
being  tied  for  full  two  minutes. 

While  such  the  employment  of  the 
study — let  us  turn  to  the  recreations 
in  the  drawing-room,  or  rather  par- 
lour. A  drawing-room  there  was  on 
the  first  tloor,  with  a  charming  look- 
out, not  on  the  dreary  fir-trees,  nut  on 
the  romantic  undulating  forest- land  ; 
but  the  drawing-room  had  not  been 
used  since  the  death  of  the  last  Mrs 
Leslie.  It  was  deemed  too  good  to 
sit  in,  except  when  there  was  com- 
pany ;  there  never  being  company, 
it  was  never  sate  in.  Indeed,  now 
the  paper  was  falling  on"  the  walls 
with  the  damp,  and  the  rats,  mice, 
and  moths — those  "  edaces  rcruw" — 
had  eaten,  between  them,  most  of  the 
chair-bottoms  and  a  considerable 
part  of  the  tloor.  Therefore  the  par- 
lour was  the  sole  general  sitting- 
room  ;  and  being  breakfasted  in, 
dined  and  supped  in,  and,  after  sup- 
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per,  smoked  in  by  Mr  Leslie  to  the 
accompaniment  of  rum  and  water, 
it  is  impossible  to  deny  that  it  had 
what  is  called  "  a  smell " — a  comfort- 
able wholesome  family  smell— speak- 
ing of  numbers,  meals,  and  miscel- 
laneous social  habitation.  There 
were  two  windows  :  one  looked  full 
on  the  fir-trees ;  the  other  on  the 
farmyard,  with  the  pigsty  closing  the 
view.  Near  the  lir-tree  window  sate 
Mrs  Leslie ;  before  her,  on  a  high 
stool,  was  a  basket  of  the  children's 
clothes  that  wanted  mending.  A 
work-table  of  rosewood  inlaid  with 
brass,  which  had  been  a  wedding 
present,  and  was  a  costly  thing  ori- 
ginally, but  in  that  peculiar  taste 
which  is  vulgarly  called  tl  Brumagem," 
stood  at  hand  :  the  brass  had  started 
in  several  places,  and  occasionally 
made  great  havoc  on  the  children's 
fingers  and  Mrs  Leslie's  gown  ;  in 
fact,  it  was  the  liveliest  piece  of 
furniture  in  the  house,  thanks  to  that 
petulant  brass- work,  and  could  not 
have  been  more  mischievous  if  it  had 
been  a  monkey.  Upon  the  work-table 
lay  a  houscw  ife  and  thimble,  and  scis- 
sors and  skeins  of  worsted  and  thread, 
and  little  scraps  of  linen  and  cloth  for 
patches.  But  Mrs  Leslie  was  not 
actually  working— she  was  preparing 
to  work  ;  she  had  been  preparing  to 
work  for  the  last  hour  and  a  half. 
Upon  her  lap  she  supported  a  novel, 
by  a  lady  who  wrote  much  for  a  for- 
mer generation,  under  the  name  of 
"Mrs  Bridget  Blue  Mantle."  She 
had  a  small  needle  in  her  left  hand, 
and  a  very  thick  piece  of  thread  in 
her  right ;  occasionally  she  applied 
the  end  of  the  said  thread  to  her  lips, 
and  then — her  eyes  fixed  on  the  novel 
—  made  a  blind  vacillating  attack 
at  the  eye  of  the  needle.  But  a 
camel  would  have  gone  through  it 
with  quite  as  much  ease.  Nor  did 
the  novel  alone  engage  Mrs  Leslie's 
attention,  for  ever  and  anon  she 
interrupted  herself  to  scold  the  chil- 
dren ;  to  inquire  "  what  o'clock  it 
was  ;  "  to  observe  that  "  Sarah  would 
never  suit,"  and  to  wonder  why  Mr 
Leslie  would  not  see  that  the  work- 
table  was  mended.  Mrs  Leslie  had 
been  rather  a  pretty  woman.  In 
spite  of  a  dress  at  once  slatternly  and 
economical,  she  has  still  the  air  of  a 
lady — rather  too  much  so,  the  hard 
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duties  of  her  situation  considered. 
She  is  proud  of  the  antiquity  of  her 
family  on  both  sides  ;  her  mother  was 
of  the  venerable  stock  of  the  Daud- 
lers  of  Daudle  Place,  a  race  that 
existed  before  the  Conquest.  Indeed, 
one  has  only  to  read  our  earliest  chro- 
nicles, and  to  glance  over  some  of 
those  long-winded  moralising  poems 
which  delighted  the  thanes  and  cald- 
ermen  of  old,  in  order  to  sec  that  the 
Dandles  must  have  been  a  very  influ- 
ential family  before  William  the  First 
turned  the  country  topsy-turvy. 
While  the  mother's  race  was  thus 
indubitably  Saxon,  the  father's  had 
not  only  the  name  but  the  peculiar 
idiosyncrasy  of  the  Normans,  and 
went  far  to  establish  that  crotchet  of 
the  brilliant  author  of  Sybil,  or  the 
Two  Nations,  as  to  the  continued 
distinction  between  the  conquer- 
ing and  conquered  populations. 
Mrs  Leslie's  father  boasted  the 
name  of  Montfydget ;  doubtless  of 
the  same  kith  and  kin  as  those 
great  barons  Montfichct,  who  once 
owned  such  broad  lands  and  such 
turbulent  castles.  A  high-nosed, 
thin,  nervous,  excitable  progeny,  those 
same  Montfydgcts,  as  the  most  trouble- 
some Norman  could  pretend  to  be. 
This  fusion  of  race  wras  notable  to  the 
most  ordinary  physiognomist  in  the 
physique  and  in  the  morale  of  Mrs 
Leslie.  She  had  the  speculative 
blue  eye  of  the  Saxon,  and  the  pas- 
sionate high  nose  of  the  Norman ; 
she  had  the  musing  donothingness  of 
the  Daudlers,  and  the  reckless  havc- 
at-everythingness  of  the  Montfydgets. 
At  Mrs  Leslie's  feet,  a  little  girl  with 
her  hair  about  her  ears,  (and  beautiful 
hair  it  was  too)  was  amusing  herself 
with  a  broken-nosed  doll.  At  the  far 
end  of  the  room,  before  a  high  desk, 
sate  Frank's  Eton  schoolfellow,  the 
eldest  son.  A  minute  or  two  before 
Frank's  alarum  had  disturbed  the 
tranquillity  of  the  household,  he 
had  raised  his  eyes  from  the  books 
on  the  desk,  to  glance  at  a  very  tat- 
tered copy  of  the  Greek  Testament,  in 
which  his  brother  Oliver  had  found  a 
difficulty  that  he  came  to  Randal  to 
solve.  As  theyoungEtoniaivsfacewas 
turned  to  the  light,  your  first  impres- 
sion, on  seeing  it,  would  have  been 
melancholy  but  respectful  interest — 
for  the  face  had  already  lost  the 
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joyous  character  of  youth — there  was 
a  wrinkle  between  the  brows  ;  and 
the  lines  that  speak  of  fatigue,  were 
already  visible  under  the  eyes  and 
about  the  mouth  ;  the  complexion  was 
sallow,  the  lips  were  pale.  Years  of 
study  had  already  sown,  in  the  deli- 
cate organisation,  the  seeds  of  many 
an  infirmity  and  many  a  pain  ;  but  if 
your  look  had  rested  longer  on  that 
countenance,  gradually  your  compas- 
sion might  have  given  place  to  some- 
feeling  uneasy  and  sinister,  a  feeling 
akin  to  fear.  There  was  in  the  whole 
expression  so  much  of  cold  calm 
force,  that  it  belied  the  debility  of 
the  frame.  You  saw  there  the  evi- 
dence of  a  mind  that  was  cultivated, 
aud  you  felt  that  in  that  cultivation 
there  was  something  formidable.  A 
notable  conti-ast  to  this  countenance, 
prematurely  worn  and  eminently  in- 
telligent, was  the  round  healthy  face 
of  Oliver,  with  slow  blue  eyes,  fixed 
hard  on  the  penetrating  orbs  of  his 
brother,  as  if  trying  with  might  and 
main  to  catch  from  them  a  gleam  of 
that  knowledge  with  which  they 
shone  clear  and  frigid  as  a  star. 

At  Frank's  knock,  Oliver's  slow 
blue  eyes  sparkled  into  animation, 
and  he  sprang  from  his  brother's  side. 
The  little  girl  flung  back  the  hair 
from  her  face,  and  stared  at  her 
mother  with  a  look  which  spoke 
wonder  and  fright. 

The  young  student  knit  his  brows, 
aud  then  turned  wearily  back  to  the- 
books  on  his  desk. 

"  Dear  me,"  cried  Mrs  Leslie, 
"  who  can  that  possibly  be  ?  OlivcrT 
come  from  the  window,  sir,  this 
instant,  you  will  be  seen !  Juliet, 
run — ring  J;he  bell — no,  go  to  the 
stairs,  and  say,  '  not  at  home.'  Not 
at  home  on  any  account,"  repeated 
Mrs  Leslie  nervously,  for  the  Mont- 
fydget blood  was  now  in  full  flow. 

In  another  minute  or  so,  Frank's 
loud  boyish  voice  was  distinctly 
heard  at  the  outer  door. 

Randal  slightly  started. 

"  Frank  Hazeldean's  voice,"  said 
he;  "I  should  like  to  see  him, 
mother." 

"  See  him,"  repeated  Mrs  Leslie  in 
amaze,  "  see  him  ! — and  the  room  in 
this  state!" 

Randal  might  have  replied  that 
the  room  was  in  no  worse  state  than 
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usnal ;  bat  he  said  nothing.  A  slight 
Hush  came  and  went  over  his  pale 
face  ;  and  then  he  leant  his  check  on 
his  hand,  and  compressed  his  lips 
firmly. 

The  outer  door  closed  with  a  sullen 
inhospitable  jar,  and  aslip- shod  female 
servant  entered  with  a  card  between 
her  fin por  and  thumb. 

44  Who  is  that  for? — give  it  to  me, 
Jenny,"  cried  Mrs  Leslie. 

But  Jenny  shook  her  head,  laid  the 
card  on  the  desk  beside  Randal,  and 
vanished  without  savin?,'  a  word. 

44  Oh  look,  Kandal,  look  up,"  cried 
Oliver,  who  had  again  rushed  to  the 
u  indow  ;  "  such  a  pretty  gray  pony  !'' 
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Kandal  did  look  np;  nay,  he  went 
delilM-ratcly  to  the  window,  and  gazed 
a  moment  on  the  high-mettled  pony, 
and  the  well-dressed  high-spirited 
rider.  In  that  moment  changes  passed- 
over  Randal's  countenance  mores 
rapidly  than  clouds  over  the  sky  in  n 
gusty  day.  Now  envy  and  discon- 
tent," with  the  curled  lip  and  the 
gloomy  scowl ;  now  hope  and  proud 
self-esteem,  with  the  clearing  brow, 
and  the  lofty  smile ;  and  then  all 
again  became  cold,  firm,  and  close,  as 
he  walked  back  to  his  books,  seated 
himself  resolutely,  and  said  half- 
aloud, — 

44  Well,  KNOWI.F.DGE  IS  J'oWKR  !" 


(II.UTF.R  IV. 


Mrs  Leslie  came  np  in  fidget  and 
in  fuss ;  she  leant  over  Randal's 
shoulder  and  read  the  card.  Written 
in  pen  and  ink,  with  an  attempt  at 
imitation  of  printed  Roman  character, 
there  appeared  lirst,  '  Mu  FRANK 
HA/.KI.DEAN  ;'  but  just  over  these 
letters,  and  scribbled  hastily  and  less 
legibly  in  pencil,  was — 

4  Dear  Leslie, — sorry  you  are  out 
— come  and  see  ns — />«/' 

44  Yon  will  go,  .Randal  ?"  said 
Mrs  Leslie,  after  a  pause. 

'•  1  am  not  sure.'' 

''  Yes,  i/ott  can  go;  i/o u  have  clothes 
like  a  gentleman;  you  can  go  any- 
where, not  like  those  children  ;"  and 
Mrs  Leslieglanced  almost  spitefully  on 
poor  Oliver's  coarse  threadbare  jacket, 
and  little  Juliet's  torn  frock. 

44  What  I  have  1  owe  at  present  to 
Mr  Egerton,  and  I  should  consult  his 
wishes ;  he  is  not  on  good  terms  with 
these  Hazcldeans."  Then  glancing 
towards  his  brother,  who  looked  mor- 
tified, he  added  with  a  strange  sort 
of  haughty  kindness,  4k  What  I  may 
have  hereafter,  Oliver,  I  shall  owe  to 
myself;  and  then,  if  I  rise,  I  will  raise 
my  family." 

44  Dei*  Randal,"  said  Mrs  Leslie, 
fondly  kissing  him  on  the  forehead, 
44  what  a  good  heart  you  have  !" 

44  No,  mother;  my  books  don't  tell 
me  that  it  is  a  good  heart  that  gets 
on  in  the  world  ;  it  is  a  hard  head," 
replied  Randal  with  a  rndc  and 
scornful  candour.  "  But  I  can  read 
no  more  jn.-t  now  ;  come  out,  Oli- 
ver." 


So  saying,  he  slid  from  his  mother's 
hand  aiid  left  the  room. 

When  Oliver  joined  him,  Randal 
was  already  on  the  common ;  and, 
without  seeming  to  notice  his  brother, 
he  continued  to  walk  quickly  ami 
with  long  strides  in  profound  silence. 
At  length  he  paused  under  the  shadi' 
of  an  old  oak,  that,  too  old  to  be  of 
value  save  for  firewood,  had  escaped 
the  axe.  The  tree  stood  on  a  knoll, 
and  the  spot  commanded  a  view  of 
the  decayed  house— the  old  dilapidated 
church — the  dismal  dreary  village. 

44  Oliver,"  said  Randal  between 
his  teeth,  so  that  his  voice  had  the 
sound  of  a  hiss,  44  it  was  under  tins 
tree  that  I  first  resolved  to — 

He  paused. 

44  What,  Randal?" 

4'  Read  hard  ;  knowledge  is  power!" 

14  But  yon  are  so  fond  of  reading." 

"I!"  cried  Randal.  "Do  yoi> 
think,  when  Wolsey  and  Thomas-a- 
Becket  became  priests,  they  were  fond 
of  telling  their  beads  and  pattering 
Aves  ? — I  fond  of  reading  ! " 

Oliver  stared  ;  the  historical  allu- 
sions were  beyond  his  comprehension. 

14  Yon  know,"  continued  Randal, 
44  that  we  Leslies  were  not  always 
the  beggarly  poor  gentlemen  we  are 
now.  You  know  that  there  is  a  man 
who  lives  in  Grosvenor  Square,  and 
is  very  rich — very.  His  riches  come 
to  him  from  a  Leslie  ;  that  man  is  my 
patron,  Oliver,  and  he  is  very  good  to 
me." 

Randal's  smile  was  withering  ns 
he  spoke.  44  Come  on,''  he  said,  aftvj 
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a  pause — "come  on."  Again  the 
walk  was  quicker,  and  the  brothers 
were  silent. 

They  came  at  length  to  a  little 
shallow  brook,  across  which  some 
large  stones  had  been  placed  at  short 
intervals,  so  that  the  boys  walked 
over  the  ford  dryshod.  "  Will  you 
pull  me  down  that  bough,  Oliver?" 
said  Randal  abruptly,  pointing  to  a 
tree.  Oliver  obeyed  mechanically  ; 


and  Randal,  stripping  the  leaves,  and 
snapping  off  the  twigs,  left  a  fork  at 
the  end  ;  with  this  he  began  to  re- 
move the  stepping-stones.  "What 
are  you  about,  Randal  ?"  asked  Oli- 
ver, wonderingly. 

"  We  are  on  the  other  side  of  the 
brook  now ;  and  we  shall  not  come 
back  this  way.  We  don't  want  the 
stepping-stones  any  more  !  —  away 
with  them !" 


CHAPTER  V. 


The  morning  after  this  visit  of 
Frank  Hazeldean's  to  Rood  Hall,  the 
Right  Honourable  Audley  Egerton, 
member  of  parliament,  privy  coun- 
cillor, and  minister  of  a  high  depart- 
ment in  the  state — just  below  the 
rank  of  the  cabinet — was  seated  in 
his  library,  awaiting  the  delivery  of 
the  post,  before  he  walked  down  to 
his  office.  In  the  meanwhile,  he 
sipped  his  tea,  and  glanced  over  the 
newspapers  with  that  quick  and  half- 
disdainful  eye  with  which  your  prac- 
tical man  in  public  life  is  wont  to 
regard  the  abuse  or  the  eulogium  of 
the  Fourth  Estate. 

There  is  very  little  likeness  between 
Mr  Egerton  and  his  half-brother ; 
none  indeed,  except  that  they  are 
both  of  tall  stature,  and  strong, 
sinewy,  English  build.  But  even  in 
this  last  they  do  not  resemble  each 
other  ;  for  the  Squire's  athletic  shape 
is  already  beginning  to  expand  into 
that  portly  embonpoint  which  seems 
the  natural  development  of  contented 
men  as  they  approach  middle  life. 
Aiidley,  on  the  contrary,  is  inclined  to 
be  spare  ;  and  his  figure,  though  the 
muscles  are  as  firm  as  iron,  has 
enough  of  the  slender  to  satisfy  metro- 
politan ideas  of  elegance.  His  dress 
• — his  look — his  tout  ensemble,  are  those 
of  the  London  man.  In  the  first,  there 
is  more  attention  to  fashion  than  is 
usual  amongst  the  busy  members  of 
the  House  of  Commons ;  but  then 
Audley  Egerton  had  always  been 
something  more  than  a  mere  busy 
member  of  the  House  of  Commons. 
He  had  always  been  a  person  of  mark 
in  the  best  society,  and  one  secret  of 
his  success  in  life  has  been  his  high 
reputation  as  '  a  gentleman.' 

As  he  now  bends  over  the  journals, 
there  is  an  air  of  distinction  in  the 


turn  of  the  well-shaped  head,  with 
the  dark- brown  hair — dark  in  spite  of 
a  reddish  tinge — cut  close  behind,  and 
worn  away  a  little  towards  the  crown, 
so  as  to  give  additional  height  to  a 
commanding  forehead.  His  profile  is 
very  handsome,  and  of  that  kind  of 
beauty  which  imposes  on  men  if  it 
pleases  women  ;  and  is  therefore,  un- 
like that  of  your  mere  pretty  fellows, 
a  positive  advantage  in  public  life.  It 
is  a  profile  with  large  features  clearly 
cut,  masculine,  and  somewhat  severe. 
The  expression  of  his  face  is  not  open, 
like  the  Squire's  ;  nor  has  it  the  cold 
closeness  which  accompanies  the  in- 
tellectual character  of  young  Leslie's; 
but  it  is  reserved  and  dignified,  and 
significant  of  self-control,  as  should 
be  the  physiognomy  of  a  man  accus- 
tomed to  think  before  he  speaks. 
When  you  look  at  him,  you  are  not 
surprised  to  learn  that  he  is  not  a 
florid  orator  nor  a  smart  debater — he 
is  a  "  weighty  speaker."  He  is  fairly 
read,  but  without  any  great  range 
either  of  ornamental  scholarship  or 
constitutional  lore.  He  has  not  much 
humour  ;  but  he  has  that  kind  of  wit 
which  is  essential  to  grave  and  serious 
irony.  He  has  not  much  imagination, 
nor  remarkable  subtlety  in  reasoning ; 
but  if  he  does  not  dazzle,  he  does  not 
bore:  he  is  too  much  the  man  of  the 
world  for  that.  He  is  considered  to 
have  sound  sense  and  accurate  judg- 
ment. Withal,  as  he  now  la^Ts  aside 
the  journals,  and  his  face  relaxes  its 
austerer  lines,  you  will  not  be  aston- 
ished to  hear  that  he  is  a  man  who  is 
said  to  have  been  greatly  beloved  by 
women,  and  still  to  exercise  much 
influence  in  drawing-rooms  and  bou- 
doirs. At  least  no  one  was  surprised 
when  the  great  heiress  Clementina 
Leslie,  kinswoman  and  ward  to  Lord 
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I,ansmcre--a  young  laily  who  hud 
refused  three  earls  :iml  tlic  hcir-appa- 
rent  to  a  dukedom — was  declared  by 
her  dearest  friends  to  be  dying  of  love 
for  Audley  Kgerton.  It  hud  been  the 
natural  wish  of  the  Lansmeres  that 
this  lady  fhould  marry  their  son, 
Lord  L'EstraiiKC.  Hut  that  young 
gentleman,  whose  o])iiiious  on  matri- 
inony  partook  of  the  eccentricity  of 
his  general  character,  could  never  be 
induced  to  propose,  and  had,  accord- 
ing to  the  <>n-ilits  of  town,  been  the 
principal  party  to  make  up  the  match 
between  Clementina  and  his  friend 
Audley  ;  for  the  match  required  mak- 
ing-tip, despite  the  predilections  of  the 
young  heiress.  Mr  Kgerton  had  had 
scruples  of  delicacy.  lie  avowed,  for 
the  first  time, that  his  fortune  was  much 
less  th  in  had  been  generally  supposed, 
and  he  did  not  like  the  idea  of  owing 
all  to  a  wife,  however  much  he  might 
esteem  and  admire  her.  L'Kstrange 
was  with  his  regiment  abroad  during 
the  existence  of  these  scruples ;  but 
by  letters  to  his  father,  and  to  his 
cousin  Clementina,  he  contrived  to 
open  and  conclude  negotiations,  while 
he  argued  away  Mr  Kgerton's  objec- 
tions ;  and,  before  the  year  in  which 
Audley  was  returned  for  Lansmere 
had  expired,  he  received  the- hand  of 
the  great  heiress.  The  settlement  of 
her  fortune,  which  was  chiefly  in  the 
funds,  had  been  unusually  advan- 
tageous to  the  husband  ;  for  though 
the  capital  was  tied  up  so  long  as  both 
survived — for  the  benefit  of  any  chil- 
dren they  might  have — yet,  in  the 
event  of  one  of  the  parties  dying 
without  issue  by  the  marriage,  the 
whole  passed  without  limitation  to  the 
survivor.  In  not  only  assenting  to, 
but  proposing  this  clause,  Miss  Leslie, 
if  she  showed  a  generous  trust  in  Mr 
Kgerton,  inflicted  no  positive  wrong 
on  her  relations ;  for  she  had  none 
sufficiently  near  to  her  to  warrant 
their  claim  to  the  succession.  Her 
nearest -kinsman,  and  therefore  her 
natural  heir,  was  Harley  L'Kstrange  ; 
and  if  he  was  contented,  no  one  had 
a  right  to  complain.  The  tie  of  blood 
between  herself  and  the  Leslies  of 
Rood  Hall  wa^,  as  we  shall  see  pre- 
sently, extremely  distant. 

It  was  not  till  after  his  marriage 
that  Mr  Kgerton  took  an  active  part 
in  the  business  of  the  House  of  Com- 


mi. us.  lie  «a>  then  at  the  most 
advantageous  starting-point  for  the 
career  of  ambition.  His  words  on  the 
state  of  the  country  took  importance 
from  his  stake  in  it.  His  talents  found 
acces.sories  in  the  opulence  of  (Iros- 
venor  Square,  the  dignity  of  a  princely 
establishment,  the  respectability  of  one 
firmly  settled  in  life,  the  reputation  of 
u  fortune  in  reality  very  large,  and 
which  was  magnified  by  popular  re- 
port into  the  revenues  of  a  Cro-sus. 
Audley  Kgerton  succeeded  in  Parlia- 
ment beyond  the  early  expectations 
formed  of  him.  He  took,  at  first,  that 
station  in  the  House  which  it  requires 
tact  to  establish,  and  great  knowledge 
of  the  world  to  free  from  the  charge 
of  impracticability  and  crotchet,  but 
which,  once  established,  is  peculiarly 
imposing  from  the  rarity  of  its  inde- 
pendence ;  that  is  to  say,  the  station 
of  the  moderate  man  who  belongs 
sulliciently  to  a  party  to  obtain  its 
support,  but  is  yet  sufficiently  dis- 
engaged from  a  party  to  make  his 
vote  and  word,  on  certain  questions, 
matter  of  anxiety  and  speculation. 

Professing  Tory  ism,  (the  word  Con- 
servative, which  would  have  suited 
him  better,  was  not  then  known,)  he 
separated  himself  from  the  country 
party,  and  always  avowed  great  respect 
for  the  opinions  of  the  large  towns.  The 
epithet  given  to  the  views  of  Audley 
Kgerton  was  "enlightened."  Never 
too  much  in  advance  of  the  passion 
of  the  day,  yet  never  behind  its  move- 
ment, he  had  that  shrewd  calculation 
of  odds  which  a  consummate  mastery 
of  the  world  sometimes  bestows  upon 
politicians — perceived  the  chances  for 
and  against  a  certain  question  being 
carried  within  a  certain  time,  and 
nicked  the  question  between  wind  and 
water.  He  was  so  good  a  barometer 
of  that  changeful  weather  called 
Public  Opinion  that  he  might  have  had 
a  hand  in  the  Times  newspaper.  He 
soon  quarrelled,  and  purposely,  with 
his  Lansmere  constituents— nor  had 
he  ever  revisited  that  borough,  per- 
haps because  it  was  associated  with 
unpleasant  reminiscences  in  the  shape 
of  the  Squire's  epistolary  trimmer,  and 
in  that  of  his  own  etligies  which  his 
agricultural  constituents  had  burned 
in  the  corn-market.  Hut  the  speeches 
which  produced  such  indignation  at 
Lansmere,  had  delighted  one  of  the 
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greatest  of  our  commercial  town?, 
•which  at  the  next  general  election 
honoured  him  with  its  representation. 
In  those  clays,  before  the  Reform  Bill, 
great  commercial  towns  chose  men  of 
high  mark  for  their  members  ;  and  a 
proud  station  it  was  for  him  who  was 
delegated  to  speak  the  voice  of  the 
princely  merchants  of  England. 

Mrs  Egerton  survived  her  marriage 
but  a  few  years  ;  she  left  no  children ; 
two  had  been  born,  but  died  in  their 
first  infancy.  The  property  of  the 
wife,  therefore,  passed  without  control 
or  limit  to  the  husband. 

Whatever  might  have  been  the 
grief  of  the  widower,  he  disdained  to 
betray  it  to  the  world.  Indeed,  Aud- 
ley  Egerton  was  a  man  who  had  early 
taught  himself  to  conceal  emotion. 
He  buried  himself  in  the  country,  none 
knew  where,  for  some  months :  when 
he  returned,  there  was  a  deep  wrinkle 
on  his  brow ;  but  no  change  in  his 
habits  and  avocations,  except  that, 
shortly  afterwards,  he  accepted  office, 
and  thus  became  more  busy  than  ever. 

Mr  Egerton  had  always  been  lavish 
and  magnificent  in  money  matters. 
A  rich  man  in  public  life  has  many 
claims  on  his  fortune,  and  no  one 
yielded  to  those  claims  with  an  air 
so  regal  as  Audley  Egerton.  But 
amongst  his  many  liberal  actions, 
there  was  none  which  seemed  more 
worthy  of  panegyric,  than  the  gene- 
rous favour  he  extended  to  the  son  of 
his  wife's  poor  and  distant  kinsfolks, 
the  Leslies  of  Rood  Hall. 

Some  four  generations  back,  there 
had  lived  a  certain  Squire  Leslie,  a 
man  of  large  acres  and  active  mind. 
He  had  cause  to  be  displeased  Avith 
his  elder  son,  and  though  he  did  not 
disinherit  him,  he  left  half  his  pro- 
perty to  a  younger. 

The  younger  had  capacity  and  spirit, 
which  justified  the  paternal  provision. 
He  increased  his  fortune  ;  lifted  him- 
self into  notice  and  consideration,  by 
public  services  and  a  noble  alliance. 
His  descendants  followed  his  example, 
and  took  rank  among  the  first  com- 
moners in  England,  till  the  last  male, 
dying,  left  his  sole  heiress  and  repre- 
sentativein  one  daughter,  Clementina, 
afterwards  married  to  Mr  Egerton. 

Meanwhile  the  elder  son  of  the  fore- 
rnentioned  squire  had  muddled  and 
sotted  away  much  of  his  share  in  the 
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Leslie  property;  and,  by  low  habits 
and  mean  society,  lowered  in  repute 
his  representation  of  the  name. 

His  successors  imitated  him,  till 
nothing  was  left  to  Randal's  father, 
Mr  Maunder  Slugge  Leslie,  but  the 
decayed  house  which  was  what  the 
Germans  call  the  stamm  schloss,  or 
"stem  hall"  of  the  race,  and  the 
wretched  lands  immediately  around  it. 

Still,  though  all  intercourse  be- 
tween the  two  branches  of  the  family 
had  ceased,  the  younger  had  always 
felt  a  respect  for  the  elder,  as  the . 
head  of  the  house.  And  it  was 
supposed  that,  on  her  deathbed,  Mrs 
Egerton  had  recommended  her  im- 
poverished namesakes  and  kindred  to 
the  care  of  her  husband.  For,  when  he 
returned  to  town  after  Mrs  Egertoirs 
death,  Audley  had  sent  to  Mr  Maun- 
der Slugge  Leslie  the  sum  of  £5000, 
which  he  said  his  wife,  leaving  no 
written  will,  had  orally  bequeathed  as 
a  legacy  to  that  gentleman  ;  and  he 
requested  permission  to  charge  himself 
with  the  education  of  the  eldest  son. 

Mr  Maunder  Slugge  Leslie  might 
have  done  great  things  for  his  little 
property  with  those  £5000,  or  even, 
(kept  in  the  three-per-cents)  the 
interest  would  have  afforded  a  mate- 
rial addition  to  his  comforts.  But  a 
neighbouring  solicitor  having  caught 
scent  of  the  legacy,  hunted  it  down 
into  his  own  hands,  on  pretence  of 
having  found  a  capital  investment  in 
a  canal.  And  when  the  solicitor  had 
got  possession  of  the  £5000,  he  went 
off  with  them  to  America. 

Meanwhile  Randal,  placed  by  Mr 
Egerton  at  an  excellent  preparatory- 
school,  at  first  gave  no  signs  of  in- 
dustry or  talent ;  but  just  before  he 
left  it,  there  came  to  the  school,  as 
classical  tutor,  an  ambitious  young 
Oxford  man  ;  and  his  zeal,  for  he  was 
a  capital  teacher,  produced  a  great 
effect  generally  on  the  pupils,  and 
especially  on  Randal  Leslie.  He 
talked  to  them  much  in  private  on 
the  advantages  of  learning,  and 
shortly  afterwards  he  exhibited  those 
advantages  in  his  own  person  ;  for, 
having  edited  a  Greek  play  with  much 
subtle  scholarship,  his  college,  which 
some  slight  irregularities  of  his  had 
displeased,  recalled  him  to  its  vener- 
able bosom  by  the  presentation  of  a 
fellowship.  After  this  he  took  orders, 
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I>ecame  a  college  tutor,  distinguished 
himself  yet  more  by  a  treatise  OH 
tin:  (Ireck  accent,  pot  a  capital  living, 
and  wits  considered  on  the  high  road 
to  a  bishopric.  This  young  man, 
then,  communicated  to  Randal  the 
thirst  for  knowledge;  and  when  the 
boy  went  afterwards  to  Eton,  he  ap- 
plied with  such  earnestness  and  re- 
solve that  his  fame  soon  reached  the 
cars  of  Andley  ;  and  that  person,  who 
had  the  sympathy  for  talent,  and  yet 
more  for  purpose,  which  often  charac- 
terises ambitions  men,  went  to  Eton 
to  see  him.  From  that  time,  Audley 
evinced  great  and  almost  fatherly 
interest  in  the  brilliant  Etonian;  and 
Kandal  always  spent  with  him  some 
days  in  each  vacation. 

I  have  said  that  Egerton's  conduct, 
with  respect  to  this  boy,  was  more 
praiseworthy  than  most  of  those  gene- 
rous actions  for  which  he  was  re- 
nowned, since  to  this  the  world  gave 
no  applause.  What  a  man  docs  within 
the  range  of  his  family  connections, 
does  not  carry  with  it  that  idut  which 
invests  a  munificence  exhibited  on 
public  occasions.  Either  people  care 
nothing  about  it,  or  tacitly  suppose 
it  to  be  but  his  duty.  It  was  true, 
too,  as  the  Squire  had  observed,  that 
Kandal  Leslie  was  even  less  distantly 
related  to  the  llaxeldeans  than 
to  Mrs  Kgerton,  since  Randal's 


grandfather  had  actually  married  a 
Miss  Hazeldean,  (the  highest  worldly 
connection  that  branch  of  the  family 
had  formed  since  the  great  split  I  have 
commemorated.)  But  Audley  Eger- 
ton  never  appeared  aware  of  that  fact. 
As  he  was  not  himself  descended  from 
the  Hazeldeans,  he  never  troubled 
himself  about  their  genealogy  ;  and 
he  took  care  to  impress  it  upon  the 
Leslies  that  his  generosity  on  their 
behalf  was  solely  to  be  ascribed  to  his 
respect  for  his  wife's  memory  and 
kindred.  Still  the  Squire  had  felt  as 
if  his  ik  distant  brother"  implied  a  re- 
buke on  his  own  neglect  of  these  poor 
Leslies,  by  the  liberality  Audley  evin- 
ced towards  them  ;  and  this  had  made 
him  doubly  sore  when  the  name  of 
Randal  Leslie  was  mentioned.  But 
the  fact  really  was,  that  the  Leslies  of 
Rood  had  so  shrunk  out  of  all  notice 
that  the  Squire  had  actually  forgotten 
their  existence,  until  Randal  became 
thus  indebted  to  his  brother;  and  then 
he  felt  a  pang  of  remorse  that  any  one 
save  himself,  the  head  of  the  Hazel- 
deans,  should  lend  a  helping  hand  to 
the  grandson  of  a  Ha/.eklean. 

But  having  thus,  somewhat  too  tedi- 
ously, explained  the  position  of  Audley 
Egerton,  whether  in  the  world  or  in 
relation  to  his  young  protetj'\  I  may 
now  permit  him  to  receive  aud  to  read 
his  letters. 


CHAl'TMIl    VI. 


Mr  Egerton  glanced  over  the  pile 
of  letters  placed  beside  him,  and  first 
he  tore  up  some,  scarcely  read,  and 
threw  them  into  the  wa^te-basket. 
1'ubliqjuen  have  such  odd  out-of-the- 
way  lem>rs  that  their  waste-baskets 
are  never  empty :  letter.?  from  amateur 
linanciers  proposing  new  ways  to  pay 
oil'  the  National  Debt :  letters  from 
America,  (never  free  !)  asking  for  au- 
tographs ;  letters  from  fond  mothers 
in  country  villages,  recommending 
some  miracle  of  a  son  for  a  place 
in  the  king's  service;  letters  from 
freethinkers  in  reproof  of  bigotry  ; 
letters  from  bigots  in  reproof  of  free- 
thinking  ;  letters  signed  Brutus 
Redivivus,  containing  the  agreeable 
information  that  the  writer  has  a 
dagger  for  tyrants,  if  the  Danish 
claims  are  not  forthwith  adjusted ; 
letters  signed  Matilda  or  Caroline, 


stating  that  Caroline  or  Matilda  has 
seen  the  public  man's  portrait  at  the 
Exhibition,  and  that  a  heart  sensible 
to  its  attractions  may  be  found  at 
No.  —  Piccadilly ;  letters  from  beg- 
gars, impo>tors,  monomaniacs,  specu- 
lators, jobbers  —  all  food  for  the 
waste-basket. 

From  the  correspondence  thus  win- 
nowed, Mr  Egerton  first  selected 
those  on  business,  which  he  put  me- 
thodically together  in  one  division 
of  his  pocket-book :  and  secondly, 
those  of  a  private  nature,  which  he 
as  carefully  put  into  another.  Of 
these  last  there  were  but  three — one 
from  his  steward,  one  from  llarley 
L'Estrange,  one  from  Randal  Leslie. 
It  was  his  custom  to  answer  his 
correspondence  at  his  oflice  ;  and  to 
his  otlice,  a  few  minutes  afterwards, 
he  slowlv  took  his  wav.  Maiiv  a 
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passenger  turned  back  to  look  again 
at  the  firm  figure,  which,  despite  the 
hot  summer  day,  was  buttoned  up  to 
the  throat ;  and  the  black  frock-coat 
thus  worn,  well  became  the  erect  air, 
and  the  deep  full  chest  of  the  hand- 
some senator.  When  he  entered  Par- 
liament Street,  Andley  Egerton  was 
joined  by  one  of  his  colleagues,  also 
on  his  way  to  the  cares  of  office. 

After  a  few  observations  on  the 
last  debate,  this  gentleman  said — 

"  By  the  way,  can  you  dine  with 
me  next  Saturday,  to  meet  Lansmere? 
He  comes  up  to  town  to  vote  for  us 
on  Monday." 

"  I  had  asked  some  people  to  dine 
with  me,"  answered  Egerton,  "but 
I  will  put  them  off.  I  see  Lord 
Lansmere  too  seldom,  to  miss  any 
occasion  to  meet  a  man  whom  I 
respect  so  much." 

"  So  seldom !  True,  he  is  very 
little  in  town ;  but  why  don't  you  go 
and  see  him  in  the  country  ?  Good 
shooting  —  pleasant  old-fashioned 
house." 

"  My  dear  Westbourne,  his  house 
is  '  nimium  vicina  CremonceJ  close  to  a 
borough  in  which  I  have  been  burned 
in  effigy." 

"  Ha — ha — yes — I  remember  you 
first  came  into  Parliament  for  that 
snug  little  place  ;  but  Lansmere  him- 
self never  found  fault  with  your 
votes,  did  he  ?  " 

"  He  behaved  very  handsomely, 
and  said  he  had  not  presumed  to 
consider  me  his  mouthpiece;  and 
then,  too,  I  am  so  intimate  with 
L'Estrange." 

"  Is  that  queer  fellow  ever  com- 
ing back  to  England  ?  " 

"  He  comes,  generally  every  year, 
for  a  few  days,  just  to  see  his  father 
and  mother,  and  then  goes  back  to 
the  Continent." 

"  I  never  meet  him." 

"  He  comes  in  September  or  Octo- 
ber, when  you,  of  course,  are  not  in 
town,  and  it  is  in  town  that  the 
Lansmeres  meet  him." 

"  Why  does  not  he  go  to  them  ?  " 

"  A  man  in  England  but  once  a 
year,  and  for  a  few  days,  has  so  much 
to  do  in  London,  I  suppose." 

"  Is  he  as  amusing  as  ever  ?  " 

Egerton  nodded. 

"  So  distinguished  as  he  might  be  !" 
continued  Lord  Westbonrne. 
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"  So  distinguished  as  he  is  !  "  said 
Egerton  formally;  "an  officer  selected 
for  praise,  even  in  such  fields  as 
Quatre  Bras  and  Waterloo  ;  a  scholar, 
too,  of  the  finest  taste ;  and  as  an 
accomplished  gentleman,  matchless  !  " 

"  I  like  to  hear  one  man  praise 
another  so  warmly  in  these  ill-natured 
days,"  answered  Lord  Westbourne. 
"But  still,  though  L'Estrange  is 
doubtless  all  you  say,  don't  you 
think  he  rather  wastes  his  life — living 
abroad  ?  " 

"  And  trying  to  be  happy,  West- 
bourne  ?  Are  you  sure  it  is  not  we 
who  waste  our  lives  ?  But  I  can't 
stay  to  hear  your  answer.  Here  we 
are  at  the  door  of  my  prison." 

"On  Saturday,  then?  " 

"  On  Saturday.     Good  day." 

For  the  next  hour,  or  more,  Mr 
Egerton  was  engaged  on  the  affairs 
of  the  state.  He  then  snatched  an 
interval  of  leisure,  (while  awaiting  a 
report,  which  he  had  instructed  a 
clerk  to  make  him,)  in  order  to  reply 
to  his  letters.  Those  on  public  busi- 
ness were  soon  despatched ;  and 
throwing  his  replies  aside,  to  be 
sealed  by  a  subordinate  hand,  he 
drew  out  the  letters  which  he  had 
put  apart  as  private. 

He  attended  first  to  that  of  his 
steward :  the  steward's  letter  was 
long,  the  reply  was  contained  in  three 
lines.  Pitt  himself  was  scarcely 
more  negligent  of  his  private  inter- 
ests and  concerns  than  Audley  Eger- 
ton— yet,  withal,  Audley  Egerton  was 
said  by  his  enemies  to  be  an  egotist. 

The  next  letter  he  wrote  was  to 
Randal,  and  that,  though  longer,  was 
far  from  prolix :  it  ran  thus—- 

•^ 

"  Dear  Mr  Leslie, — I  appreciate 
your  delicacy  in  consulting  me, 
whether  you  should  accept  Frank 
Hazeldean's  invitation  to  call  at  the 
Hall.  Since  you  are  asked,  I  can  see 
no  objection  to  it.  I  should  be  sorry 
if  you  appeared  to  force  yourself 
there  ;  and  for  the  rest,  as  a  general 
rule,  I  think  a  young  man  who  has 
his  own  way  to  make  in  life  had 
better  avoid  all  intimacy  with  those 
of  his  own  age  who  have  no  kindred 
objects  nor  congenial  pursuits. 

"  As  soon  as  this  visit  is  paid,  I 
wish  you  to  come  to  London.  The 
report  I  receive  of  your  progress  at 
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Eton  renders  it  unnecessary,  in  my 
judgment,  that  you  should  return 
there.  It"  your  father  has  no  objec- 
tion, I  propose  that  you  .should  go  to 
Oxford  at  the  ensuing  term.  Mean- 
while, 1  have  engaged  a  gentleman 
who  is  a  fellow  of  Baliol,  to  read 
with  you  ;  he  is  of  opinion,  judging 
only  by  your  high  repute  at  Eton, 
that  yon  may  at  once  obtain  a  scholar- 
ship in  that  college.  If  you  do  so,  I 
shall  look  upon  your  career  in  life  as 
assured. 

u  Your  affectionate  friend,  and 
sincere  well- wisher, 

A.  E." 

The  reader  will  remark  that,  in 
this  letter,  there  is  a  certain  tone  of 
formality.  Mr  Egcrton  does  not  call 
his  protege  u  dear  Randal,"  as  would 
seem  natural,  but  coldly  and  stiffly, 
"  Dear  Mr  Leslie."  He  hints,  also, 
that  the  boy  has  his  own  way  to 
make  in  life.  Is  this  meant  to  guard 
against  too  sanguine  notions  of  in- 
heritance, which  his  generosity  may 
have  excited  ? 

The  letter  to  Lord  L'Estrange 
was  of  a  very  different  kind  from  the 
others.  It  was  long,  and  full  of  such 
little  scraps  of  news  and  gossip  as  may 
interest  friends  in  a  foreign  land  ;  it 
was  written  gaily,  and  as  with  a  wish 
to  cheer  his  friend ;  you  could  sec  that 
it  was  a  reply  to  a  melancholy  letter  ; 
and  in  the  whole  tone  and  spirit 
there  was  an  affection,  even  to  ten- 
derness, of  which  those  who  most 
liked  Audley  Egerton  would  have 
scarcely  supposed  him  capable.  Yet, 
notwithstanding,  there  was  a  kind  of 
constraint  in  the  letter,  which  pcr- 
liaps  only  the  fine  tact  of  a  woman 
would  detect.  It  had  not  thata^nwAj/i, 
that  hearty  self-outpouring,  which 
you  might  expect  would  characterise 
the  letters  of  two  such  friends,  who 
had  been  boys  at  school  together,  and 
which  did  breathe  indeed  in  all  the 
abrupt  rambling  sentences  of  his  cor- 
respondent. But  where  was  the  evi- 
dence of  the  constraint?  Egcrton  is 
off  hand  enough  where  his  pen  runs 
glibly  through  paragraphs  that  relate 
to  others ;  it  is  simply  that  he  says 
nothing  about  himself — that  he  avoids 
all  reference  to  the  inner  world  of 
sentiment  and  feeling.  But  perhaps, 
after  all,  the  man  has  no  sentiment 


and  feeling  !  How  can  you  expect 
that  a  steady  personage  in  practical 
life,  whose  mornings  are  spent  in 
Downing  Street,  and  whose  nights 
are  consumed  in  watching  Govern- 
ment bills  through  a  committee,  can 
write  in  the  same  style  as  an  idle 
dreamer  amidst  the  pines  of  Ravenna 
or  on  the  banks  of  Como. 

Audley  had  just  finished  this  epis- 
tle, such  as  it  was,  when  the  attend- 
ant in  waiting  announced  the  arrival 
of  a  deputation  from  a  provincial 
trading  town,  the  members  of  which 
deputation  he  had  appointed  to  meet 
at  two  o'clock.  There  was  no  office 
in  London  at  which  deputations  were 
kept  waiting  less  than  at  that  over 
which  Mr  Egerton  presided. 

The  deputation  entered  —  some 
score  or  so  of  middle-aged,  com- 
fortable-looking persons,  who  never- 
theless had  their  grievance  —  and 
considered  their  own  interests,  and 
those  of  the  country,  menaced  by  a 
certain  clause  in  a  bill  brought  in  by 
Mr  Egerton. 

The  Mayor  of  the  town  was  the 
chief  spokesman,  and  he  spoke  well — 
but  in  a  style  to  which  the  dignified 
official  was  not  accustomed.  It  was 
a  slap-dash  style  —  unceremonious, 
free,  and  easy — an  American  style. 
And,  indeed,  there  was  something  alto- 
gether in  the  appearance  and  bearing 
of  the  Mayor  which  savoured  of  resi- 
dence in  the  Great  Republic.  He  was 
a  very  handsome  man,  but  with  a 
look  sharp  and  domineering — the  look 
of  a  man  who  did  not  care  a  straw 
for  president  or  monarch,  and  who 
enjoyed  the  liberty  to  speak  his  mind, 
and  "  wallop  his  own  nigger !  " 

His  fellow-burghers  evidently  re- 
garded him  with  great  respect;  and 
Mr  Egerton  had  penetration  enough 
to  perceive  that  Mr  Mayor  must  be  a 
rich  man,  as  well  as  an  eloquent  one, 
to  have  overcome  those  impressions 
of  soreness  or  jealousy  which  his  tone 
was  calculated  to  create  in  the  self- 
love  of  his  equals. 

Mr  Egerton  was  far  too  wise  to  be 
easily  offended  by  mere  manner ;  and, 
though  he  stared  somewhat  haughti- 
ly when  he  found  his  observations 
actually  pooh-poohed,  he  was  not 
above  being  convinced.  There  was 
much  sense  and  much  justice  in  Mr 
Mayor's  arguments,  and  the  statesman 
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civilly  promised  to  take  them  into  full 
consideration. 

He  then  bowed  out  the  deputation ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  door  closed 
before  it  opened  again,  and  Mr  Mayor 
presented  himself  alone,  saying  aloud 
to  his  companions  in  the  passage,  "  I 
forgot  something  I  had  to  sa}7  to  Mr 
Egerton  ;  wait  below  for  me." 

"  Well,  Mr  Mayor,"  said  Audley, 
pointing  to  a  seat,  "  what  else  would 
you  suggest?" 

The  Mayor  looked  round  to  see 
that  the  door  was  closed  ;  and  then, 
drawing  his  chair  close  to  Mr  Eger- 
ton's,  laid  his  forefinger  on  that  gen- 
tleman's arm,  and  said,  "  I  think  I 
speak  to  a  man  of  the  world,  sir." 

Mr  Egcrton  bowed,  arid  made  no  re- 
ply by  word,  but  he  gently  removed  his 
arm  from  the  touch  of  the  forefinger. 

MR  MAYOR. — u  You  observe,  sir, 
that  I  did  not  ask  the  members  whom 
we  return  to  Parliament  to  accompany 
ns.  Do  better  without  'em.  You 
know  they  are  both  in  Opposition — 
out-and-outers." 

MR  EGERTOX. — "  It  is  a  misfortune 
which  the  Government  cannot  remem- 
ber, when  the  question  is  whether  the 
trade  of  the  town  itself  is  to  be  served 
or  injured." 

MR  MAYOR. — "  Well,  I  guess  you 
speak  handsome,  sir.  But  you'd  be 
glad  to  have  two  members  to  support 
Ministers  after  the  next  election." 

MR  EGERTOX,  smiling. — "Unques- 
tionably, Mr  Mayor." 

MR  MAYOR. — "  And  I  can  do  it, 
Mr  Egerton.  I  may  say  I  have  the 
town  in  my  pocket ;  so  I  ought,  I 
spend  a  great  deal  of  money  in  it. 
Now,  you  see,  Mr  Egerton,  I  have 
passed  a  part  of  my  life  in  a  land  of 
liberty — the  United  States  —  and  I 
come  to  the  point  when  I  speak  to  a 
man  of  the  world.  I'm  a  man  of  the 
world  myself,  sir.  And  if  so  be  the 
Government  will  do  something  for  me, 
why,  I'll  do  something  for  the  Govern- 
ment. Two  votes  for  a  free  and 
independent  town  like  ours — that's 
something,  isn't  it  ?  " 

MR  EGERTOX,  taken  by  surprise. — 
"Eeally,  I—" 

MR  MAYOR,  advancing  his  chair 
still  nearer,  and  interrupting  the 
official. — "  No  nonsense,  you  see,  on 
one  side  or  the  other.  The  fact  is 
that  I've  taken  it  into  my  head  that 


I  should  like  to  be  knighted.  You 
may  well  look  surprised,  Mr  Egerton 
— trumpery  thing  enough,  I  dare  say; 
still,  every  man  has  his  weakness, 
and  I  should  like  to  be  Sir  Eichard. 
Well,  if  you  can  get  me  made  Sir 
Eichard,  you  may  just  name  your  two 
members  'for  the  next  election — that 
is,  if  they  belong  to  your  own  set,  en- 
lightened men,  up  to  the  times.  That's 
speaking  fair  and  manful,  isn't  it  ?  " 

MR  EGERTOX,  drawing  himself  up. 
— "  I  am  at  a  loss  to  guess  why  you 
should  select  me,  sir,  for  this  very 
extraordinary  proposition." 

MR  MAYOR,  nodding  good-humour- 
edly. — "  Why,  you  sec,  I  don't  go  all 
along  with  the  Government ;  you're 
the  best  of  the  bunch.  And  maybe 
you'd  like  to  strengthen  your  own 
party.  This  is  quite  between  you  and 
me,  you  understand ;  honour's  ajewel !" 
MR  EGERTOX,  with  great  gravity. — 
"  Sir,  I  am  obliged  by  your  good  opin- 
ion ;  but  I  agree  with  my  colleagues 
in  all  the  great  questions  that  affect 
the  government  of  the  country,  and — 

MR  MAYOR,  interrupting  him. — 
"  Ah,  of  course,  you  must  say  so  ; 
very  right.  But  I  guess  things  would 
go  differently  if  you  were  Prime 
Minister.  However,  I  have  another 
reason  for  speaking  to  you  about  my 
little  job.  You  see  you  were  member 
for  Lansmere  once,  and  I  think  you 
came  in  but  by  two  majority,  eh  ?  " 

MR  EGERTOX. — "I  know  nothing 
of  the  particulars  of  that  election  ;  I 
was  not  present." 

MR  MAYOR.  —  "  No  ;  but,  luckily 
for  you,  two  relatives  Of  mine  were, 
and  they  voted  for  you.  Two  votes, 
and  you  came  in  by  two!  Since  then, 
you  have  got  into  very  snug  quarters 
here,  and  I  think  we  have  a  claim 
on  you — " 

MR  EGERTOX. — "  Sir,  I  acknow- 
ledge no  such  claim  ;  I  was  and  am  a 
stranger  to  Lansmere  ;  and,  if  the 
electors  did  me  the  honour  to  return 
me  to  Parliament,  it  was  in  compli- 
ment rather  to — " 

MR  MAYOR,  again  interrupting  the 
official. — "  Eather  to  Lord  Lansmere, 
you  were  going  to  say ;  unconsti- 
tutional doctrine  that,  I  fancy.  Peer 
of  the  realm.  But,  never  mind,  I 
know  the  world :  and  I'd  ask  Lord 
Lansmere  to  do  my  affair  for  me,  only 
I  hear  he  is  as  proud  as  Lucifer." 
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MuEoERTOX,  in  great  disgust,  and 
settling  his  papers  before  him. — "  Sir, 
it  is  not  in  my  department  to  recom- 
mend to  his  Majesty  candidates  for 
the.  honour  of  knighthood,  and  it  is 
still  loss  in  my  department  to  make 
bargains  for  seats  in  Parliament." 

Mu  MAYOR.—"  Oh,  if  that's  the 
cose,  you'll  excuse  me  ;  I  don't  know 
much  of  the  etiquette  in  these  mat- 
ters. But  I  thought  that,  if  I  put 
two  seats  in  your  hands,  for  your 
own  friends,  you  might  contrive  to 
take  the  affair  into  your  department, 
whatever  it  was.  But,  since  you  say 
you  agree  with  your  colleagues,  per- 
haps it  comes  to  the  same  thing. 
Now,  yon  must  not  suppose  I  want 
to  sell  the  town,  and  that  1  can  change 
and  chop  my  politics  for  my  own  pur- 
pose. No  such  thing !  I  don't  like 
the  sitting  members  ;  I'm  all  for  pro- 
gressing, but  they  go  too  much  a-head 
for  me  ;  and,  since  the  Government 
is  disposed  to  move  a  little,  why  I'd 
as  lief  support  them  as  not.  But,  in 
common  gratitude,  yon  see,  (added 
the  Mayor,  coaxingly,)  I  ought  to  be 
knighted  !  I  can  keep  up  the  dignity, 
and  do  credit  to  his  Majesty." 

MR  EOKKTOX,  without  looking  up 
from  his  papers. — u  I  can  only  refer 
you,  sir,  to  the  proper  quarter." 

Mu  MAYOR,  impatiently. — "  Proper 
quarter  !  Well,  since  there  is  so 
much  humbug  in  this  old  country  of 
ours,  that  one  must  go  through  all 
the  forms  and  get  at  the  job  regularly, 
just  tell  me  whom  I  ought  to  go  to." 

MR  EGKRTOX,  beginning  to  be 
amused  as  well  as  indignant.  —  "If 
yon  want  a  knighthood,  Mr  Mayor, 
yon  must  ask  the  Prime  Minister ;  if 
you  want  to  give  the  Government 
information  relative  to  seats  in  Parlia- 
ment, yon  must  introduce  yourself  to 
Mr the  Secretary  of  the  Trea- 
sury." 

MR  MAYOR. — "  And  if  I  go  to  the 
last  chap,  what  do  you  think  he'll  say  V 

MR  EOKRTON,  the  amusement  pre- 
ponderating over  the  indignation. — 
"  He  will  say,  I  suppose,  that  you 
must  not  put  the  thing  in  the  light  in 
which  you  have  put  it  to  me;  that  the 
Government  will  be  very  proud  to 
have  the  confidence  of  yourself  and 
your  brother  electors  ;  and  that  a 
gentleman  like  yon,  in  the  proud  posi- 


tion of  Mayor,  may  well  hope  to  be 
knighted  on  some  fitting  occasion. 
But  that  you  must  not  talk  about  the 
knighthood  just  at  present,  and  must 
confine  yourself  to  converting  the  un- 
fortunate political  opinions  of  thr 
town." 

MR  MAYOR. — "Well,  I  guess  that 
chap  there  would  want  to  do  me  ! 
Not  quite  so  green,  Mr  Kgerton. 
Perhaps  I'd  better  go  at  once  to  the 
fountain-head.  How  d'ye  think  the 
Premier  would  take  it  ?  " 

MR  ECKRTON,  the  indignation  pre- 
ponderating over  the  amusement. — 
"  Probably  just  as  I  am  about  to  do." 

Mr  Kgerton  rang  the  bell  ;  the 
attendant  appeared. 

"  Show  Mr  Mayor  the  way  out," 
said  the  Minister. 

The  Mayor  turned  round  sharply, 
and  his  face  was  purple.  He  walked 
straight  to  the  door;  but,  guttering 
the  attendant  to  precede  him  along 
the  corridor,  he  came  back  with  a 
rapid  stride,  and,  clenching  his  hands, 
and,  with  a  voice  thick  with  passion, 
cried,  "  Some  day  or  other  I  will 
make  you  smart  for  this,  as  sure  as 
my  name's  Dick  Avenel !" 

"Avcnel!"  repented  Egerton.  re- 
coiling, "Avenel!" 

But  the  Mayor  was  gone. 

Audley  fell  into  a  deep  and  musing 
reverie  which  seemed  gloomy,  and 
lasted  till  the  attendant  announced 
that  the  horses  were  at  the  door. 

lie  then  looked  up,  still  abstract- 
edly, and  saw  his  letter  to  Harley 
L' Estrange  open  on  the  table.  He 
drew  it  towards  him,  and  wrote,  "  A 
man  has  just  left  me,  who  calls  himself 
Avcn — "  in  the  middle  of  the  name 
his  pen  stopped.  "  No,  no,''  mut- 
tered the  writer,  "  what  foil}'  to  re- 
open the  old  wounds  there,'1  and  ho 
carefully  erased  the  words. 

Audley  Egerton  did  not  ride  in  the 
Park  that  day^ag  was  his  wont,  but 
dismissed  his  groom ;  and,  turning 
his  horse's  head  towards  Westminster 
Bridge,  took  his  solitary  way  into  the 
country.  He  rode  at  lirst  slowly,  as 
if  in  thought ;  then  fa?t,  as  if  trying 
to  escape  from  thought.  He  was 
later  than  usual  at  the  House  that 
evening,  and  he  looked  pale  and 
fatigued.  But  he  had  to  speak,  and 
he  spoke  we!!. 
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THE    RISE,    POWER,    AXD    POLITICS    OF    PRUSSIA. 


IF  there  is  such  a  thing  in  diplomacy 
as  a  natural  ally,  Prussia  is  the  natural 
ally  of  England.  Each  possesses 
exactly  what  the  other  wants — the 
power  of  Prussia  consisting  in  an 
immense  army,  the  power  of  England 
in  an  unrivalled  fleet :  for  though  the 
British  troops  have  shown  themselves 
at  least  equal  to  any  troops  in  the 
world,  the  genius  of  the  nation  looks 
chiefly  to  naval  pre-eminence;  and 
though,  in  the  course  of  time,  Prussia 
may  be  in  possession  of  naval  honours, 
nothing  can  be  clearer  than  that  its  pre- 
sent strength  depends  on  its  soldiery. 

The  close  alliance  of  England  with 
Prussia  is  now  a  century  old.  We 
find  the  great  Lord  Chatham  taking 
the  most  open  interest  in  the  succes- 
ses of  Frederick  II.,  and  establishing 
the  principle  that  the  independence  of 
Prussia  is  essential  to  the  balance  of 
Europe.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  north  of  Ger- 
many was  divided  among  a  cluster  of 
petty  sovereignties — of  all  forms  of  a 
national  system  the  surest  to  foster 
political  intrigues,  to  invite  the  inter- 
meddling of  foreigners,  the  one  to  offer 
the  strongest  inducements  to  invasion, 
and  to  provide  the  feeblest  means  of 
defence.  The  formidable  power  of 
France,  within  twenty  miles  of  Eng- 
land, must  always  fix  the  eye  of  the 
English  statesman ;  and  no  more  es- 
sential operation  for  our  national  tran- 
quillity could  be  conceived  than  the 
solid  establishment  of  a  kingdom  on 
the  northern  frontier  of  France,  which 
might  make  that  proverbially  impe- 
tuous and  ambitious  nation  aware, 
that  an  attempt  to  assault  England 
could  not  be  made  without  incurring 
the  hazard  of  an  assault  on  her  own 
most  exposed  frontier. 

But  another  power  had  arisen  to 
render  the  balance  of  Europe  still 
more  precarious.  Russia,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  century,  known  but  as 
a  land  of  semi-barbarism,  had  sud- 


denly started  into  a  massive  force, 
which  threatened  the  absorption  of 
Germany.  Possessing  the  highest  ad- 
vantages for  a  great  military  empire, 
with  harbours  commanding  the  North, 
a  population  of  sixty  millions,  a  terri- 
tory almost  boundless  and  almost  un- 
assailable, and  a  government  which, 
under  all  the  changes  of  individual 
character  in  its  princes,  has  retained 
in  its  policy  the  same  character  of 
continual  progress,  of  restless  inter- 
ference in  European  politics,  and  of 
bold  ambition — Russia  must,  in  all 
the  views  of  the  English  statesman, 
assume  an  interest  of  the  most  press- 
ing order.  To  interpose  an  iron  bar- 
rier to  the  ambition  of  Russia  neces- 
sarily became  the  principle  of  English 
policy,  and  the  English  politician 
naturally  looked  for  that  barrier  in 
the  vigorous  administration  and 
steady  strength  of  the  resources  of 
Prussia. 

The  eighteenth  century  may  be 
called  the  Century  of  Sovereigns. 
There  was  no  period,  before  or 
since,  in  which  so  many  remarkable 
personages  sat  on  the  thrones  of 
Europe— William  III.,  Louis  XIV., 
Charles  XII.,  the  Czar  Peter, 
Maria  Theresa  of  Austria,  Catherine 
II.,  and  Frederick  II.  of  Prussia — 
each  possessed  either  of  great  intel- 
lectual or  great  political  qualities  ;  all 
capable  of  distinction,  if  they  had  been 
born  in  the  humbler  conditions  of 
mankind ;  but  all  developing,  in  the 
duties  and  labours  of  thrones,  those 
qualities  in  a  degree  which  made  them, 
for  their  day,  the  great  impulses  of 
Europe,  and  which  have  placed  them 
in  an  immovable  rank  among  the 
high  recollections  of  history. 

But,  to  the  Englishman,  whether 
politician  or  philosopher,  Prussia  is 
the  most  important,  from  its  position, 
the  nature  of  its  connexion  with  our 
country,  the  singularity  of  its  origin, 
and  the  especial  dependence  of  its 
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early  advance  to  sovereignty  on  tlic 
vigour  of  an  individual  mind. 

Gibbon  remarks  that  the  oldest 
royal  genealogy  of  Kurope  scarcely 
ascends  to  the  eighth  century.  The 
penealopy  of  the  Prussian  throne, 
whether  by  the  /.eal  of  the  herald,  or 
the  truth  of  the  historian,  nearly 
reaches  that  cloudy  period.  iNpcdi- 
prec  is  dubiously  traced  up  to  the 
founder  of  the  preat  Swabian  family 
of  Ilohenzollern,  of  whom  the  first 
snpposed  ancestor  was  a  Count  Tha- 
lasso  of  Zollorn.  The  family  then 
either  fell  into  obscurity,  or  rested  in 
contentment  with  its  ancestral  posses- 
sions, until  the  thirteenth  century, 
when  it  started  on  the  national  eye 
as  the  Burpraves  of  Nurnberg.  But 
it  apain  slumbered  for  eipht  gene- 
rations, until  the  difficulties  of  the 
Kmperor  Sigismund  drove  him  to 
apply  to  the  resources  of  the  family, 
then  probably  prown  rich,  as  the 
chief  personapes  of  an  opulent  Ger- 
man community.  The  service  was 
repaid  by  the  Viceroyalty  of  Branden- 
bnrp,  and  the  subsequent  donation  of 
the  actual  territory,  with  the  title  of 
Elector,  and  the  office  of  archcham- 
berlain  of  the  empire. 

The  imperial  pratitnde  probably 
continued  to  be  reminded  of  its  duties 
by  fresh  loans,  for  the  electorate  con- 
tinned  to  receive  frequent  additions  of 
territory,  until,  early  in  the  seven- 
teenth century,  the  annexation  of  the 
duchy  of  Prussia  placed  the  Elector 
in  an  imposing  rank  among  the  de- 
pendant princes  of  the  Continent. 
In  the  middle  of  this  century  a  man 
of  distinguished  ability,  fortunately 
for  Prussia,  ascended  the  electoral 
throne.  Germany  was  then  ravaged 
by  the  memorable  Thirty  Years'  War. 
Frederick  the  Great  afterwards  ex- 
pressed the  embarrassments  of  the 
new  reipn  in  a  few  pithy  words,  as 
was  his  custom  :  "  My  preat  ances- 
tor," said  this  graphic  describcr,  "  was 
a  prince  without  territory,  an  elector 
•without  power,  and  an  ally  without  a 
friend." 

But  talent  and  time  are  the  true 
elements  of  success  in  every  condition 
of  life.  By  economy  the  Elector  re- 
stored his  finances  ;  by  common  sense 
he  reclaimed  his  half-savage  subjects ; 
and  by  sound  policy  he  continued  to 
augment  his  dominions,  without  doing 
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violence  to  his  neighbours.  The 
peace  of  Westphalia,  (1048,)  which 
established  the  imperial  system,  gave 
him  the  additional  importance  at- 
tached to  the  possession  of  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Magdeburg,  of  Hal- 
berstadt,  and  of  the  actual  sovereignty 
of  ducal  Prussia,  hitherto  held  as  a 
Polish  fief. 

But  those  were  the  victories  of 
peace ;  he  was  at  length  forced  to 
exhibit  his  qualities  for  war.  In 
1074,  as  a  prince  of  the  empire,  he 
was  compelled  to  furnish  his  contin- 
gent to  its  army  against  France. 
Louis  XIV.,  in  rcvenpe,  let  loose  the 
Swedes  in  Pomerania  to  invade 
Brandenburg.  The  reputation  of  the 
Swedish  troops  had  risen  to  the 
highest  rank  in  the  Thirty  Years' 
War,  and  they  were  regarded  as  all 
but  invincible.  The  Prussian  Elector, 
justly  alarmed  at  this  new  peril  of  his 
dominions,  appealed  to  his  allies. 
But  German  alliances  (in  those  days 
at  least)  were  slipper}',  and  German 
succours  are  habitually  slow.  Wearied 
by  their  delays,  the  Elector  determined 
to  act  for  himself.  Breaking  up  from 
Franconia,  he  transferred  his  little 
army  of  eipht  thousand  men  snddenly 
to  Magdeburg.  The  Swedes,  en- 
camped on  the  Havel,  and  contemptu- 
ous of  Prussian  stratepy,  took  no 
trouble  to  ascertain  his  movements. 
The  whole  expedition  was  conducted 
with  equal  vigour  and  dexterity.  On 
his  arrival  in  Magdeburg,  the  pates 
were  kept  shut  for  four-and-twenty 
hours:  thusallintellipencetotheenemy 
was  cut  oft'.  At  niphtfall  he  sallied 
forth  ;  by  daybreak  he  reached  and 
assaulted  the  Swedish  headquarters, 
took  their  baggage  and  cannon,  and 
hunted  the  troops  from  post  to  post 
until  their  dispersion  was  total. 

This  battle  was  one  of  the  instances 
in  which  the  most  important  results 
have  followed  from  slight  events.  The 
battle  would  have  been  in  later  times 
scarcely  more  than  an  aftair  of  ad- 
vanced guards,  for  the  Swedes  had 
but  eight  thousand,  and  the  Prussians 
engaged  were  but  five  thousand  five 
hundred.  But,  to  have  beaten  the 
most  distinguished  soldiery  in  Europe, 
to  have  surprised  the  most  disciplined, 
and  to  have  gained  the  victory  with 
inferior  numbers,  instantly  drew  the 
eyes  of  Europe  on  the  Elector.  Ilia 
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dominions  were  subjected  to  no 
further  insult ;  the  character  of  the 
Prussian  army  was  raised  ;  and  Prus- 
sia made  the  first  actual  stride  to 
northern  supremacy. 

This  eminent  man  died  in  1G88, 
after  a  career  which  earned  the  pane- 
gyric even  of  his  fastidious  descendant, 
Frederick  II.,  who  thus  described  him 
almost  a  hundred  years  after  : — 

"  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  which 
can  make  a  man  great,  and  Providence 
alForded  him  abundant  opportunities  of 
developing  them.  He  gave  proofs  of  pru- 
dence at  an  age  when  youth,  in  general, 
exhibits  nothing  but  errors.  He  never 
abused  the  heroic  virtues,  but  applied 
his  valour  to  the  defence  of  his  dominions, 
and  the  assistance  of  his  allies.  He  had 
a  sound  judgment,  which  made  him  a 
great  statesman  ;  and  was  active  and 
aifable,  which  made  him  a  good  sovereign. 
His  soul  was  the  seat  of  virtue  ;  prospe- 
rity could  not  inflate,  nor  adversity  de- 
press it.  He  was  the  restorer  of  his 
country,  the  arbiter  of  his  equals,  and  the 
founder  of  the  power  of  Brandenburg. 
His  life  icas  his  panegyric." 

Frederick,  the  eldest  son  of  the  great 
elector,  by  his  marriage  with  a  sister 
of  George  I.  then  Elector  of  Hanover, 
became  connected  with  English  poli- 
tics ;  sent  six  thousand  men  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Prince  of  Orange  in 
his  invasion  of  England ;  joined  the 
Allies,  with  twenty  thousand  men,  in 
revenging  the  havoc  of  the  Palatinate ; 
and,  in  the  Grand  Alliance  of  1G91, 
sent  fifteen  thousand  troops  to  join 
the  army  of  William  III. 

But  Prussia  was  continually  pro- 
gressive, and  in  1700  she  was  to  make 
that  advance  in  rank  of  which  nations 
arc  as  ambitious  as  their  princes.  In 
this  year  Prussia  obtained  from  the 
Emperor  the  long  -  coveted  title  of 
kingdom  ;  and  the  monarch,  as  Frede- 
rick I.,  took  his  place  among  Euro- 
pean sovereigns.  He  died  in  1713, 
and  was  succeeded  by  the  prince-royal, 
Frederick- William.  The  character  of 
the  deceased  monarch  was,  long  after, 
given  with  epigrammatic  contemp- 
tuousness  by  Frederick  II. 

"  In  person  short  and  deformed,  with 
a  haughty  manner  and  a  commonplace 
countenance,  violent  from  temper,  mild 
from  carelessness  ;  he  confounded  vani- 
ties with  acts  of  greatness,  and  was 
fonder  of  show  than  of  utility.  He  sold 


the  blood  of  his  subjects  to  England  and 
Holland,  as  the  Tartars  sell  their  cattle- 
to  the  Podolian  butchers  for  slaughter  ; 
he  oppressed  the  poor  to  make  the  rich 
fatter  still.  He  wished  to  pledge  the 
royal  domains  to  buy  the  Pitt  diamond  ; 
and  he  sold  to  the  Allies  twenty  thousand 
men,  to  have  it  said  that  he  kept  thirty 
thousand." 

Royal  extravagance  is  never  par- 
doned, and  the  memory  of  this  princely 
spendthrift  prepared  popularity  for  his 
rigid  successor.  The  Memoirs  of  the, 
Margravine,  of  Bareith  have  thrown 
that  successor  into  ridicule ;  and  it 
must  be  acknowledged,  that  his  early 
acts  were  calculated  to  throw  all  the 
courtiers  of  Europe  into  mingled  as- 
tonishment and  indignation.  Imme- 
diately on  his  accession,  he  ordered  the 
grand-marshal  of  the  palace  to  bring 
him  the  list  of  the  royal  establishment. 
The  king  took  a  pen,  and  crossed  out 
the  whole.  The  grand-marshal,  in 
horror  at  this  sweeping  style  of  re- 
form, lost  his  speech,  and  fled  from 
the  royal  presence.  Meeting  an  officer 
in  the  antechamber,  the  latter,  seeing 
his  countenance  of  consternation, 
asked  what  had  happened.  The 
grand-marshal  showed  him  the  list, 
and  the  officer  translated  it  for  the 
benefit  of  the  levee — "  Gentlemen, 
our  good  master  is  dead,  and  the  new 
king  scuds  you  all  to  the  d — 1 !  " 

The  twenty-six  trumpeters,  who 
supplied  the  place  of  conversation  at 
the  royal  dinners,  were  scattered 
among  the  regiments.  The  hundred 
Swiss— the  decorated  slaves,  whom 
Switzerland,  with  all  her  boast  of 
freedom,  was  in  the  habit  of  sending 
to  play  the  menial  to  the  European 
sovereigns — were  dismissed  to  do  duty 
in  the  ranks  of  the  line.  The  hoards 
of  pearls  and  diamonds,  and  gold  and 
silver  plate,  which  it  had  been  the 
pride  and  the  folly  of  the  late  king 
to  amass,  were  sold  to  pay  his  debts 
and  to  raise  troops. 

The  old  court  had  been  overrun 
with  French  fashions,  the  French  lan- 
guage— everything  French.  The  king 
set  about  reforming  those  anti-national 
propensities :  he  dressed  the  regi- 
mental provosts,  or  army  floggers  and 
executioners,  in  the  full  French  cos- 
tume, to  render  it  ridiculous ;  the 
embroidered  coats  and  huge  wigs  of 
his  privy  councillors  and  chamberlains 
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he  ordered  to  be  worn  by  the  court 
fool  on  gala  days. 

Hut  the  discipline  of  the  Prussian 
army  was  the  peculiar  distinction  of 
this  singular  reign.  Of  all  European 
nations,  Prussia  is  the  one  to  which 
an  army  is  the  must  important.  The 
<-x  posed  condition  of  a  long  and  irre- 
gular territory,  wholly  without  a 
natural  frontier,  with  neither  moun- 
tain range  nor  bordering  river  for  its 
protection,  and  surrounded  by  warlike 
and  powerful  nations,  required  an 
army,  to  keep  it  in  existence.  The 
Alps  or  Pyrenees,  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube,  the  Dniester  and  the  Po, 
might  protect  their  several  countries 
from  invasion ;  but  the  levels  of 
i'mssia  required  a  force  always  on 
foot,  prompt  and  prepared,  TO//HH- 
(ieilfim  Prussia  a  powerful  army  was 
as  peculiarly  essential  as  a  Royal 
Navy  is  to  the  British  Is/ts.  In  all 
the  early  ditliculties  of  his  predeces- 
sor's debt,  the  king  had  raised  the 
Prussian  army  to  upwards  of  forty 
thousand  men ;  and,  before  he  died, 
his  muster-roll  amounted  to  nearly 
eighty  thousand  of  the  finest  troops 
on  the  Continent.  It  gives  a  curious 
contrast  of  the.  nature  of  belligerency 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  know 
that  the  Prussian  army  now  reckons 
three  hundred  thousand  men,  and  that, 
on  the  first  rumour  of  war,  it  would 
probably  number  half-a-uiillion. 

The  new  school  of  finance  makes 
inquiries  of  this  kind  important;  for 
since  every  country  must  be  prepared 
to  defend  itself,  and  troops  require  to 
be  paid,  the  whole  question  of  national 
safety  depends  on  the  national  force. 
The  Manchester  financiers  tell  us  that 
reduction  is  the  true  secret  of  strength, 
and  that  fleets  and  armies  are  only 
provocatives  to  war.  The  older 
school  held,  that  to  be  prepared  for 
war  was  the  best  security  for  peace  ; 
that  the  reduction  which  extinguished 
the  national  force  was  only  an  invita- 
tion to  insult ;  and  that  it  was  a  wiser 
policy  to  give  the  soldier  his  pay  for 
our  protection,  than  to  give  an  invader 
every  shilling  we  were  worth  in  the 
shape  of  plunder.  Frederick- William 
was  of  the  old  school ;  and,  by  show- 
ing that  he  was  always  prepared  for 
war.  he  secured  peace,  even  in  the 
most  quarrelsome  of  all  countries, 
(ienuany,  through  a  reign  of  tweuty- 
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seven  years.  The  organisation  of  the 
Prussian  army  was  even  then  a  phe- 
nomenon in  Europe :  its  provision, 
its  government,  its  recruiting,  and, 
above  all,  its  mauojuvring,  attracted 
universal  admiration,  and  doubled  the 
impression  of  its  numbers  on  the 
general  mind. 

These  facts  have  an  interest  beyond 
their  mere  effect  at  the  time ;  they 
are  the  testimonials  of  talent,  evi- 
dences of  the  power  of  mind,  encour- 
agements to  original  conception,  sub- 
stantial declarations  that  men  should 
always  try  to  invigorate,  improve,  and 
advance  inventions,  however  appar- 
ently perfect.  There  is  always  a  field 
beyond. 

Why  a  German  duchy  was  suffered 
thus  to  rise  into  European  influence — 
to  extend  from  a  province  into  a  ter- 
ritory, now  containing  sixteen  millions 
of  souls,  and  to  change  from  a  depen- 
dent electorate  into  a  kingdom,  now 
acting  as  the  barrier  of  Northern  Ger- 
many against  the  gigantic  monarchy 
of  St  Petersburg— is  a  question  which 
ought  to  be  asked  by  the  politician, 
and  which  may  well  excite  the  study 
of  the  philosopher. 

The  true  value  of  history  consists 
in  developing  ]>rinci/»lcs.  Memoirs 
and  biographies,  the  anecdotes  of 
vigorous  minds,  and  the  narratives 
of  leading  events,  all  have  their  ob- 
vious value;  but  history  has  a  dis- 
tinction of  its  own.  It  is  more  than  a 
tissue  of  striking  recollections ;  it  is 
superior  to  a  line  arrangement  of 
facts ;  it  is  the  spirit  of  great  facts, 
a  system  displaying  the  science  of  influ- 
ential things. 

Events  are,  of  course,  its  material, 
but  it  is  only  as  the  materials  of 
architecture  furnish  the  means  of 
erecting  the  palace  or  the  temple  : 
the  mind  of  the  architect  must  sup- 
ply the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
edifice.  Without  that  constructive 
genius,  history  is  only  a  compilation. 

It  is  certainly  in  no  superstition, 
that  we  strongly  incline  to  account  for 
the  rise  of  Pnia.-ia  in  the  necessity  of 
a  protection  for  Protestantism  in  Nor- 
thern Germany.  The  whole  tenor  of 
its  annals  substantiates  the  concep- 
tion. Prussia,  at  an  early  period, 
felt  a  singular  sympathy  with  the  Pro- 
testantism of  Germany.  The  especial 
scene  of  persecution  was  Poland,  where 
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neither  royal  compact  nor  popular  de- 
claration was  able  to  secure  the  faith 
of  the  Scriptures  from  the  outrages  of 
Romanism.  The  Treaty  of  Oliva,  in 
1660,  had,  like  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
been  the  charter  of  Protestantism ; 
but,  like  the  Edict,  it  had  been  broken, 
and  the  life  of  the  Polish  Protestant 
was  a  scene  of  suffering.  The  "  Great 
Elector  "  had  signalised  his  Christian- 
ity, and  perhaps  raised  his  country,  by 
giving  protection  to  the  sufferers.  His 
descendant,  Frederick-William,  fol- 
lowed his  honourable  example.  When 
the  Starost  Uinruh,  in  1715,  was  sen- 
tenced to  have  his  tongue  cut  out,  and 
to  be  beheaded,  for  his  Protestant 
opinions,  he  fled  to  Prussia,  and  was 
protected  by  Frederick- William.  The 
Diet  of  Grodno  commenced  a  perse- 
cution by  declaring  the  Polish  Protes- 
tants to  have  forfeited  both  their 
civil  and  religious  privileges.  Fre- 
derick-William answered  this  act  of  in- 
fidelity and  tyranny  by  a  royal  remon- 
strance to  the  diet,  and  by  a  letter  to 
the  King  of  England,  advocating  the 
persecuted  cause.  In  the  Treaty  of 
Stockholm,  in  1720,  he  inserted  a 
stipulation,  binding  the  Swedish  Go- 
vernment to  make  common  cause  with 
the  Protestants  of  Germany.  In 
Western  Germany,  persecution  had 
long  exhibited  its  irrational  policy, 
and  exercised  its  cruel  power.  At 
Heidelberg,  Popish  advisers  and  con- 
fessors had  poisoned  the  mind  of  the 
Elector,  and  acts  of  violence  had 
taken  place.  The  Protestants,  in 
their  distress,  applied  to  Prussia.  The 
King,  in  conjunction  with  the  British 
monarch,  and  the  Elector  of  Hesse, 
adopted  their  defence ;  issuing,  at  the 
same  time,  the  effective  menace  that, 
if  the  persecution  in  the  Palatinate 
were  not  stopped,  he  would  shut  up 
every  Romish  chapel,  convent,  and 
institution,  and  sequestrate  every  dol- 
lar of  their  revenue  in  Prussia,  while 
the  persecution  lasted. 

The  same  impulse  acted  throughout 
the  century.  Frederick  II.  was  an  infi- 
del :  the  national  policy  continued  un- 
changed. As  a  Voltairist,  he  was  an 
ostentatious  advocate  of  toleration, 
which,  though  in  both  Frederick  and 
his  teacher  the  work  of  the  scoffer, 
yet  produced  the  effect  of  forbidding 
all  religious  tyranny.  Even  the  war 
for  the  possession  of  Silesia,  though 
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difficult  to  be  explained  in  its  ques- 
tion of  right,  had  the  result  of  weak- 
ening the  Popish  influence  in  Ger- 
many. Maria-Theresa  was  the  prop 
of  Popery,  while  Frederick  II.  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  champion 
of  Protestantism ;  and  his  final  suc- 
cess, by  enfeebling  the  supremacy  of 
the  empress,  showed  that  a  king- 
dom of  Protestantism  possessed  the 
means  of  resisting  an  empire  of 
Popery  hitherto  supposed  irresistible. 
If  Prussia  had  been  crushed  in  that 
contest,  the  prestige  of  Popery  would 
again  have  risen  to  its  old  height  in 
Germany,  Protestantism  would  un- 
questionably have  felt  the  blo\v  to  its 
foundations,  and  the  probable  con- 
sequence would  have  been  to  throw 
the  Continent  at  the  feet  of  Rome. 

Frederick  the  Great  was  born  on 
the  24th  of  January  1712,  in  the 
palace  at  Berlin.  At  his  baptism, 
the  sponsors  were  at  least  sufficiently 
numerous  and  stately  ;  they  were  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.,  the  Dowager- 
empress,  the  Czar  Peter,  the  States- 
general  of  Holland,  the  Canton  of 
Berne,  the  Electaut  Prince  of  Hano- 
ver, and  the  Dowager- duchess  of 
Mecklenburg. 

Frederick  was  born  Prince  of  Prus- 
sia and  Orange  ;  but  after  the  cession 
of  Orange  to  France,  by  the  Peace  of 
Utrecht,  the  name  was  given  up, 
though  the  Crown  of  Prussia  retained 
the  title  and  the  arms. 

The  popular  feeling,  on  this  occa- 
sion, was  connected  with  a  simple  yet 
curious  circumstance.  An  American 
Aloe,  which  had  been  forty- four 
years  in  the  royal  garden,  suddenly 
threw  out  a  profusion  of  blossoms. 
Thousands  flocked  to  see  this  fine  pro- 
duction of  nature,  which,  on  a  stem 
thirty-one  feet  high,  exhibited  7277 
blossoms  !  The  multitude  gave  it  an 
almost  mystic  meaning,  and  conceived 
the  plant  (which,  in  all  this  profusion 
of  beauty,  was  decaying)  to  be  emble- 
matic of  the  failing  health  of  the 
old  king,  and  the  new  prospects  of 
honour  under  his  grandson.  Poems 
and  pictures  of  the  Aloe  were  spread 
through  the  kingdom.  The  omen 
was  as  imaginative  as  one  of  the 
poetic  superstitions  of  Greece,  and 
the  imagination  was  realised. 

The  education  of  the  future  pos- 
sessor of  a  sceptre  is  an  important 
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topic.  In  Germany  the  education 
of  the  higher  orders  generally  em- 
braced u  sort  of  encyclopaedia  of 
accomplishment*.  The  young  heir 
to  the  throne  thus  learned  music  and 
painting,  in  addition  to  mathematics 
and  languages.  In  music  he  became 
a  proficient,  and  with  his  favourite 
instrument,  the  llute,  could  sustain 
his  part  in  an  orchestra.  But,  the 
chief  object  of  his  education,  AA  that 
of  all  the  (ierman  princes,  being  mili- 
tary, he  learned  all  of  the  art  of  war 
that  could  be  taught ;  the  perfection  of 
the  art  he  was  yet  to  learn  in  the  field, 
and  give  evidence  of  his  acquirement 
only  in  his  memorable  victories. 

One  misfortune  of  this  education 
possessed  and  perverted  him  through 
life.  Germany  was,  in  literature,  but 
a  province  of  France.  The  licentious- 
ness of  French  sentiment  had  tempted 
the  rising  generation  to  abandon  the 
manly  feelings  of  the  Reformers.  It 
is  to  the  honour  of  our  country  that 
the  principles  of  true  religion,  like 
those  of  true  liberty,  then  found  their 
defence  within  her  borders;  and  in 
the  existing,  and  still  darker,  period  of 
German  infidelity,  the  battle  is  still 
fought  by  the  theology  of  England. 

Adversity  seems  essential  to  the  edu- 
cation of  all  great  princes.  Frederick 
was  not  without  his  share  of  this  stern 
pupillage.  The  eccentricities  of  his 
royal  father,  hisown  waywardness,  and 
the  roughness  of  court  discipline,  pro- 
duced continual  collisions  in  the  royal 
family,  and  the  prince  remained  for 
some  years  in  a  kind  of  honourable 
exile  from  Berlin.  During  this 
period,  however,  he  cultivated  his 
powerful  understanding  to  its  height ; 
but  made  the  singular  mistake  ot  be- 
lieving that  he  was  born  for  a  hermit,  a 
sentimentalist,  and  a  writer  of  French 
verses.  In  this  fantastic  spirit,  he 
gave  his  immediate  friends  names  from 
Greece  and  Rome ;  and  was  sur- 
rounded by  Hepha-stion,  Diophanes, 
t'a-sarion,  and  Quintns  Icilius.  Even 
the  place  of  his  retirement,  Rheinsberg, 
was  transformed  into  Remusberg,  to 
meet  a  tradition  that  Remus  was  not 
killed  by  Romulus,  but,  Hying  from 
Rome,  had  settled  in  the  spot  which 
was  afterwards  to  teach  sentiment 
and  solitude  to  the  Prince  of  Prussia. 
Those  are  traits  worth  remembering 
in  the  historv  of  human  nature.  Who 
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could  have  comvived  the  most  daring 
of  warriors,  the  most  subtle  of  politi- 
cians, and  the  most  ambitious  of 
kings,  in  the  writer  of  letters  such  a.s 
these  ? — 

"  My  house,  indeed,  is  not  a  place  for 
those  who  are  fond  of  noisy  pleasures; 
but  are  not  tranquillity,  quiet,  and  the 
bearch  for  truth,  to  be  preferred  to  the 
giddy  and  turbulent  diversions  of  this 
world  { 

"  Ou  the  '2Jth  I  am  going  to  Amaltheu, 
my  beloved  garden  at  Ruppin.  I  am 
quite  impatient  to  see  agaiu  my  vines, 
my  cherries,  and  my  melons  ;  there,  free 
from  all  useless  cares,  I  shall  live  entirely 
for  myself.  My  whole  soul  is  now  intent 
on  philosophy.  It  renders  me  incompar- 
able services,  and  I  am  deeply  indebted 
to  it.  My  spirit  is  less  agitated  by  im- 
petuous emotions.  1  repress  the  first 
working  of  my  passions,  and  1  never  make 
a  choice  until  1  have  maturely  considered 
it." 

All  his  letters  are  in  the  same 
strain  of  studious  quiet,  of  steady 
self-control,  and  of  systematic  love 
of  retirement.  He  sometimes  even 
turns  enthusiast,  and  he  thus  writes 
to  Voltaire,  then  known  chiefly  as  the 
author  of  the  Henriude — (his  worse 
celebrity,  as  the  impngncr  of  all  reli- 
gion, was  still  at  a  distance.)  In  a 
letter,  in  173£,  he  addresses  the 
Frenchman  in  this  rapturous  eflu- 
sion  : — 

"  At  Rheinsberg,  to  be  perfectly  happy, 
we  want  only  a  Voltaire.  But,  though 
you  live  far  from  us,  still  you  are  in  our 
midst.  Your  portrait  adorns  my  library; 
it  hangs  over  the  bookcase  which  contains 
our  Golden  Fleece,  immediately  above 
your  works,  and  opposite  to  the  place 
where  1  generally  sit,  that  I  may  always 
have  it  in  my  view.  1  might  almost  say, 
that  your  picture  is  to  me  as  the  statue 
of  Memnon,  which,  when  the  sun's  rays 
fell  on  it,  emitted  harmonious  sounds,  and 
imparted  inspiration  to  the  mind  of  every 
one  who  looked  upon  it." 

In  another  letter  he  writes — 

"  In  pagan  antiquity,  men  offt-red  to  the 
gods  the  first  fruits  of  the  harvest  and  of 
the  vintage.  .  .  In  the  Romish  church, 
they  devote  not  only  the  firstborn,  not 
only  the  younger  sons,  but  whole  king- 
doms, as  we  see  in  the  instance  of  St 
Louis,  who  renounced  his  in  favour  of  the 
Virgin  Mary.  FIT  my  part,  1  have  no 
fir*t  fruits  of  the  earth,  no  children,  and 
no  kingdom  to  devote  ;  but  I  devote  to 
you  the  first  fruits  of  my  muse  in  the 
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year  1739.  Were  I  a  pagan,  I  would 
address  you  by  the  name  of  Apollo;  were 
I  a  Papist,  I  might  have  chosen  you  for 
my  patron  saint,  or  my  confessor  ;  but, 
being  none  of  these,  I  am  content  to 
admire  you  as  a  philosopher,  to  love  you 
as  a  poet,  and  to  esteem  you  as  a  friend." 

But  this  romance  was  soon  to  be 
exchanged  for  reality ;  the  elegancies 
of  royal  idleness  were  to  be  forgotten 
in  the  sound  of  cannon,  and  the 
fictions  of  a  pampered  fancy  were  to 
be  thrown  into  the  shade  by  the  vicis- 
situdes of  one  of  the  most  sanguinary 
struggles  that  Europe  had  ever 
seen. 

In  1740,  Frederick  had  ascended 
the  throne.  He  was  at  Potsdam,  and 
confined  to  his  chamber  by  illness, 
when  the  death  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  was  announced  to  him.  This 
event  broke  np  the  peace  of  Germany. 

The  Emperor,  Charles  TL,  having 
no  issue  after  a  marriage  of  four 
years,  established  a  new  law  of  suc- 
cession, known  as  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction.  The  heirship  of  Austria 
had  hitherto  been  limited  to  males ; 
but,  by  the  new  law,  the  undivided 
monarchy  was  to  devolve  first  to  his 
own  daughters,  or,  if  they  should  not 
be  living  at  the  time  of  his  death,  to 
the  daughters  of  his  elder  brother 
Joseph,  Electresses  of  Saxony  and 
Bavaria,  and  so  on,  always  to  the 
nearest  relatives. 

The  death  of  the  Emperor  obviously 
threatened  to  involve  all  Europe,  aiid 
especially  Germany,  in  convulsion ; 
for  the  mere  publication  of  the  Prag- 
matic Sanction,  in  1724,  had  produced 
counter  declarations  from  no  less  than 
three  princes  of  the  empire,  who  re- 
garded their  rights  as  invaded.  The 
Elector  of  Bavaria,  who  was  married 
to  a  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Joseph 
I.,  founded  a  claim  to  the  Austrian 
dominions  on  the  will  of  Ferdinand  I. ; 
France  was  disposed  to  enter  into  an 
alliance  with  Prussia ;  Sweden  and 
Russia  would  have  been  inevitably 
involved  in  the  war.  And  it  was  of  this 
complication  of  events  that  the  young 
Prussian  monarch  took  advantage  to 
make  an  assault  upon  Austria.  For 
one  hundred  years  Prussia  had  com- 
plained of  the  loss  of  Silesia.  Her 
successive  kings  had  severally  im- 
peached its  seizure  by  Austria,  and  the 
GreatElectorhadstillearlicr  bequeath- 


ed the  recovery  of  the  province  to  the 
gallantry,  or  the  good  fortune,  of  his 
successors.  Frederick,  now  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  with  a  full 
treasury,  and  seeing  an  approaching 
contest  for  the  possession  of  Austria 
itself,  regarded  this  as  a  favourable 
moment  for  the  recovery  of  his  ances- 
tral territory. 

Frederick,  having  now  completed 
all  his  preparations,  sent  an  envoy  to 
Vienna,  to  offer  his  alliance  to  Maria- 
Theresa,  and  his  vote  to  her  husband 
at  the  election  of  emperor,  provided 
she  would  give  up  Silesia.  But  know- 
ing the  contempt  with  which  the 
Austrian  cabinet  regarded  the  minor 
princes  of  Germany,  and  also  knowing 
the  advantage  of  promptitude,  where 
the  object  is  possession,  lie  at  once  set 
his  army  in  motion  for  the  Silesian 
frontier.  His  proposal  was,  as  he 
had  foreseen,  rejected ;  and  on  its 
rejection,  without  a  moment's  delay, 
he  rushed  over  the  frontier,  lie 
found,  as  he  had  expected,  the  Aus- 
trian government  wholly  unprepared. 
The  whole  disposable  force  of  Austria, 
for  the  defence  of  Silesia,  amounted 
to  3000  men.  The  invading  army 
amounted  to  28,000.  Breslau  the 
capital,  Glogau  the  principal  fortress, 
every  town,  speedily  fell  before  him. 
In  a  note  to  his  friend  Jordan,  who 
had  attempted  to  dissuade  him  from 
the  enterprise,  he  wrote,  in  a  mixture 
of  scoffing  and  exultation — 

"  My  gentle  M.  Jordan,  my  kind,  my 
mild,  my  peace-loving  M.  Jordan,  1  ac- 
quaint your  serenity  that  Silesia  is  as 
good  as  conquered.  I  prepare  you  for 
most  important  plans,  and  announce  to 
you  the  greatest  luck  that  the  womb  of 
fortune  ever  produced.  For  the  present 
this  must  be  enough  for  you.  Be  my 
Cicero  in  defending  my  enterprise ;  in  its 
execution  I  will  be  your  C'Ecsar." 

We  now  advert  to  the  distinguished 
public  servant  whose  correspondence 
throws  the  principal  light  on  this  im- 
portant period  of  our  foreign  policy — 
the  British  envoy  to  the  court  of 
Berlin. 

Andrew  Mitchell  was  born  in 
Edinburgh  in  1708,  son  of  one  of 
the  ministers  of  St  Giles's,  king's 
chaplain  for  Scotland.  His  mother, 
Margaret  Cunningham,  was  a  des- 
cendant of  Lord  Glencairn.  Mitchell 
adopted  the  law  as  his  profession,  was 
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admitted  to  tlic  Middle  Temple,  and 
was  called  to  the  English  bar  in  17MH. 
Ik-sides  a  knowledge  of  the  Scotch 
law,  he  was  a  man  of  general  and 
rather  elegant  acquirement,  havhigleft 
iimong  his  papers  observations  on  the 
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divide,  and  demur  the  Pru.-sian  domi- 
nion?. Their  pride,  their  vengeance,  and, 
above  all,  their  hijutry  will  naturally  lead 
them  to  destroy  a  I'rotcilunt  power  that 
has  dared  to  offend  them." 


At  length  it  was  ascertained  that  a 


Ciceronian  philosophy,  on  the  chief  private  negotiation  had  been  com- 
menced between  Austria  and  France, 
the  result  of  which  must  expose  the 
Electoral  dominions  to  invasion  by 
France.  An  alliance  with  Prussia 
was  immediately  concluded.  The  ac- 
count subsequently  given  by  Thie- 
haidt,  in  his  Mrmoirs  of  the  Prussian 
Court,  gives  a  strong!  in  pression  of  Mit- 
chell's manliness  and  intelligence  : — 

"Sir  Andrew  Mitchell,  Knight  of  the 
Order  of  the  Carter,  [a  mistake  for  the 
Bath,]  had  been  for  several  years  the 
English  ambassador  at  Berlin,  when  I 
first  arrived  there.  Some  time,  however, 
elapsed  before  I  had  the  least  acquain- 
tance with  him,  not  only  because  it  wa.s 
little  to  be  expected  that  Englishmen 
should  be  de.-irous  of  the  society  of 
Frenchmen,  but  also  because  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell  was  of  the  number  of  those 
meritorious  characters  who  stand  in  no 
need  of  perpetual  society  for  existence, 
and  have  the  philosophy  to  prefer  being 
occasionally  alone.  When  lie  first  ar- 
rived in  Berlin,  he  had  caused  the  per- 
sons who  necessarily  invited  him  to  their 
houses  considerable  perplexity  ;  for  he 
played  at  no  game  of  cards,  so  that  hi.-> 
hosts  constantly  mid, — '  What  shall  we 
do  with  the  Kngli.-hman,  who  never  plays 
nt  cards  !'  In  a  few  days,  however,  t  he- 
contest  wa?,  who  s-hould  withhold  himself 
from  the  card-table,  and  have  the  advan- 
tage of  conversing  with  a  man  in  whom 
they  had  discovered  every  requisite  to 
afford  the  highest  pleasure  in  colloquial 
intercourse.  In  reality,  his  understand- 
ing was  no  less  admirable  than  the  virtues 
of  his  character.  Of  this  1  cannot  give 
a  more  substantial  proof,  than  by  observ- 
ing that  he  wa.s  united  in  the  strictest 
bonds  of  friendship  with  the  author  of 
L' K»i>r\t  </•«  Lou-." 


European  histories,  on  morals,  models, 
statues,  and  classic  objects  in  general. 
lie  was  also  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society. 

Mitt-hell  was  evidently  either  sus- 
tained by  active  interest,  or  au  opi- 
nion of  his  talents;  for  on  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  Marquis  of  Tweed- 
dale  to  the  secretary  ship  for  Scotland, 
he  fixed  on  Mitchell  as  his  under- 
secretary. In  1747,  he  was  elected 
member  for  the  county  of  Aberdeen. 
In  17.">r>,  he  was  appointed  as  liritish 
representative  at  the  court  of  Fre- 
derick II. 

In  the  more  decorous  style  of  mo- 
dern diplomacy,  we  can  seldom  find 
examples  of  the  court-candour  with 
which  the  royal  personages  of  the  last 
age  spoke  of  each  other,  (icorge  II. 
railed  Frederick-  William  "my  brother 
thecorporal."  Frederick-William  call- 
ed (ieorge  II.  "my  brother  the  dan- 
cing-master." Of  course  those  opinions 
made  their  way  to  the  last  cars  which 
ought  to  have  heard  them,  and  they 
left  stings.  I5ut  the  necessities  of  the 
time  overcame  the  bitterness  of  the 
sarcasms.  Some  of  the  letters  of  the 
elder  Horace  Walpole,  Sir  Robert's 
brother,  who  had  been  ambassador  at 
Paris  and  the  Hague,  then  the  chief 
scenes  of  foreign  diplomacy,  probably 
expressed  the  chief  feeling  of  English 
public  men  in  his  day,  as  they  cer- 
tainly were  soon  embodied  in  their 
policy.  Of  Frederick  II.  he  says,  — 

"  1  know  the  character  of  that  prince. 
I  know  how  little  he  is  to  be  trusted,  and 
I  would  n  t  have  trusted  him  without 
good  security  for  the  execution  of  hi.s  en- 
gagements. ...  I  need  not  tell  you 
that  the  house  of  Brandenburg  is  a  rising 
house.  The  economy  of  the  late  king, 
the  spirit  of  discipline  he  introduced  into 
in-  army,  the  ambition,  talents,  and  active 
genius  of  the  present  monarch,  must  ren- 
der that  house  a  powerful  friend  or  for- 
ihiduble  enemy." 

He  gives  an  equally  decisive  opinion 
of  the  Austrian  policy  — 

"  I  apprehend  that  the  principal  object 
of  the  court  of  Vicuna  will  be  to  distract, 


Some  of  the  shrewd  buns-mots  of  the 
diplomatic  Scot  are  given  by  the 
Frenchman.  On  one  occasion,  when 
the  English  mail  had  three  times  been 
duo,  the  king  said  to  him  at  the 
leve'e  —  u  Have  you  not  the  spleen, 
M.  Mitchell,  when  the  mail  is  thus 
delayed  'i  "  The  reply  was,  —  "  No, 
Sire,  not  when  it  is  delayed,  but  often 
enough  when  it  duly  arrives." 

The  English  cabinet  having  pro- 
mised to  send  a  licet  to  the  Baltic,  to 
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prevent  the  Russians  from  sending 
troops  against  the  king,  and  the  fleet 
not  appearing,  Frederick  was  chagrin- 
ed ;  at  length  he  ceased  to  invite  the 
envoy  to  the  royal  table.  One  day 
some  of  the  servants,  meeting  him, 
asked, — "  Is  it  dinner-time,  M.  Mit- 
chell? "  The  significant  retort  was, — 
"  Gentlemen,  no  fleet,  no  dinner." 
This  was  told  to  Frederick,  and  the 
invitations  were  renewed. 

The  next  bon-mot  is  happier  still. 
After  the  taking  of  Port  Mahon,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  unfortunate  Admiral 
Byng,  the  king,  meeting  the  envoy, 
said, — "  You  have  made  a  bad  begin- 
ning, M.  Mitchell  ;  your  trial  of 
Admiral  Byng  is  but  a  bad  plaster 
for  the  disease ;  you  have  made  an 
unlucky  campaign."  "  Sire,"  observ- 
ed Mitchell,  "  we  hope,  with  God's 
assistance,  to  make  a  better  one  next 
year." 

"  With  God's  assistance,  sir  !  I 
did  not  know  that  you  had  such  an 
ally,"  said  the  king. 

"  We  hope  we  have,  Sire  ;  and  he 
is  the  only  one  of  our  allies  that  costs 
us  nothing,"  was  the  pungent  reply. 

In  the  latter  portion  of  the  war 
against  Napoleon,  it  was  the  custom 
to  send  British  officers  to  attend  the 
headquarters  of  the  Allies,  and  di- 
plomatists frequently  moved  along 
with  the  armies.  But  the  instance 
of  Mitchell's  moving  along  with  the 
Prussian  monarch  was,  we  believe, 
the  first  example  of  the  kind.  On 
this  subject,  we  have  a  lively  letter 
from  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse,  then 
Secretary  of  State  to  the  envoy  : — 

"  Dear  Sir,  —  I  heartily  wish  you 
health  and  success  in  the  new  trade  you 
are  going  to  undertake.  However,  do 
not  grow  too  much  a  soldier,  and  set  a 
bad  precedent  for  the  rest  of  your  black 
brethren  of  the  ink-bottle.  Observation 
is  our  business,  not  fighting.  Remember, 
if  you  do  get  a  knock  of  the  pate,  rows 
en  emporterez  la  peine,  et  Von  dira — Que 
diable  y  acoit-il  a  faire.  Yet  I  would 
not  advise  you  to  follow  the  steps  of  the 
minister  of  Mayence  at  Dettingen,  who, 
during  the  time  of  action,  came  up  to 
Lord  Granville's  coach,  crying  out, '  Je 
proteste  contre  toute  violence.' 

"  I  can  find  no  trace  in  the  office 
books  of  any  particular  allowance  made 
to  Foreign  Ministers  for  such  sort  of 
expeditions  ;  but  I  am  persuaded  1  shall 
adjust  it  easily  with  the  Duke  of  New- 


castle. Once  more,  adieu.  Our  con- 
stant toast  now  here  is, '  Success  to  the 
King  of  Prussia.'  He  grows  vastly 
popular  among  us.  For  my  part,  I  al- 
ways add  a  gulp  more  to  my  old  friend 
Mitchell." 

A  letter  from  the  envoy,  addressed 
to  the  King  of  Prussia,  makes  the 
formal  request  that  he  may  be  al- 
lowed to  follow  the  headquarters — a 
permission  which  was  immediately 
conceded  by  the  king.  The  object 
of  this  request,  (suggested  by  the 
English  Ministry,)  was  twofold  —  to 
have  an  intelligent  observer  of  the 
politics  of  Prussia  on  the  spot ;  and 
to  supply  George  II.  with  anecdotes 
of  war,  for  Avhich  he  conceived  him- 
self to  have  a  peculiar  talent ;  and  on 
which  subject  the  despatches  of  the 
envoy  were  always  read  by  him  with 
peculiar  interest. 

The  envoy  was  not  long  without 
material.  Before  he  left  Berlin,  he 
had  the  following  despatch  to  write 
to  the  Earl  of  Holdernesse — 

"  My  Lord,  —  This  morning,  about 
seven  o'clock,  Monsieur  Oppen,  an  officer 
in  the  Guards,  arrived  here  from  the 
Prussian  army.  He  had  no  letters,  only 
a  scrap  of  paper  without  date,  which  he 
was  directed  to  deliver  to  the  queen- 
mother,  in  which  was  written  with  a 
pencil,  in  the  king's  own  hand,  that  his 
troops  had  beaten  the  Austrians,  plattc 
couture,  that  he  reckoned  his  loss  about 
two  thousand,  and  that  of  the  Austrians 
at  four  thousand  men." 

This  was  a  hard- fought  but  inde- 
cisive action.  The  Austrians,  under 
Marshal  Browne,  were  the  assailants ; 
and  the  engagement  continued  from 
morning  till  past  mid- day,  when  they 
retreated;  but  they  numbered  two- 
thirds  more  than  the  Prussians,  their 
force  being  nearly  seventy  thousand 
to  about  forty  thousand. 

But  a  more  important  success  im- 
mediately followed.  The  Saxon 
army,  amounting  to  sixteen  thousand, 
had  been  surrounded  in  their  fortified 
camp  at  Pirna ;  the  fortifications 
were  so  strong  that  the  only  hope  of 
reducing  them  was  by  famine.  To 
the  universal  astonishment,  they  sud- 
denly quitted  this  impregnable  posi- 
tion, and  marched  into  a  defile,  where 
they  could  neither  advance  nor  re- 
treat. The  king  offered  them  condi- 
tions, which  they  accepted;  and 
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Mitchell,  who  had  waited  at  Herlin 
only  for  the  royal  permission  to  join 
the  army,  arrived  just  in  time  to  see 
the  surrender;  and  what  was  more 
curious  still,  the  quiet  transfer  of  their 
allegiance  to  the  Prussian  service. 
He  thus  writes — 


u  (Mutter  2],  17  ">'•'. 

"On  Sunday  the  17th,  the  Saxon 
troops,  preceded  by  their  general 

officers,  crossed   the   Elbe 

Thence  they  marched  into  a  plain  in  the 
neighbourhood,  and,  after  parsing  be- 
tween two  battalions  of  Prussian  Guards, 
they  were  received  by  the  battalions  of 
the  Prince  of  Prussia';*  regiments,  drawn 
up  on  the  right  and  left.  They  were 
then  formed  into  a  hollow  square,  and 
had  the  articles  of  war  read,  and  the 
military  oath  administered  to  them,  in 
the  presence  of  Prince  Maurice  of 
Auhalt-Dessau,  or  of  Prince  Ferdinand, 
the  King  of  Prussia's  brother.  The 
coldiers  were  all  armed  ;  but  the  officers, 
almost  to  a  man,  refused  to  enter  into  the 
Prussian  service. 

"  The  whole  Saxon  army  consisted  of 
sixteen  thousand,  of  which  three  thou- 
sand were  horse  and  dragoons.  The 
soldiers  are  extremely  well  -  looking, 
mostly  young  men,  and  do  not  seem  to 
have  suffered  for  want  of  provisions  dur- 
ing the  blockade  of  five  weeks.  The 
cavalry  have  suffered  more— many  of 
their  horses  are  ruined." 

But  we  are  not  to  suppose  that 
this  association  with  the  mighty  of 
the  earth,  and  these  exhibitions  of 
capitulating  armies  were  without 
their  drawbacks.  The  Prussian 
king's  politics  were  always  subtle, 
the  English  cabinet  wad  already  tot- 
tering, and  the  campaign  was  already 
prolonged  into  winter.  The  envoy's 
correspondence  at  length  sinks  into 
complaint,  and  his  description  of  his 
harassed  life  might  make  a  man 
shrink  from  the  honours  of  travelling 
diplomacy.  Ho  writes  in  November 
frojn  Seidlitz — 

"  I  am  here  in  a  very  awkward  situa- 
tion— quite  out  of  my  element ;  and 
though  I  have  great  reason  to  be  satisfied 
with  the  King  of  Prussia's  manner  of 
treating  me,  I  wish  I  was  at  Berlin 
:i_;;un,  or  rather  in  England,  notwith- 
standing the  absurd  speeches  that  I 
should  hear  in  parliament. 

"  The  Prussian  camp  is  no  place  of 
pleasure.  Neither  convenience  nor  luxury 
dwell  here.  You  are  well  provided  with 
everything,  if  you  bring  it  along  with 


you.  I  find  I  must  increase  ray  equipage, 
or  $tari'f.  All  my  family  nrt  /iiv  >)>rttri$. 
It  is  true  1  am  fed  at  the  king's  table, 
because  he  desired  me  to  leave  my  equi- 
page at  Dresden.  The  Duke  of  New- 
castle has  this  fiieoM/-<ryi'«;/  paragraph  in 
his  letter  :  '  I  will  forward  your  demands 
for  the  expenses  of  your  journey,  when- 
ever you  send  them  over  in  a  prv/xr 
WI/I/UT  to  my  Lord  Holdernesse.'  1 
have  spent  a  great  deal  of  money,  and 
have  h>ir<llii  the  necessaries  of  life,  and 
imiii'  of  its  comforts." 

Correspondence  of  this  intimate 
kind  gives  us  a  true  view  of  that  life 
which  the  world  in  general  <ces  so  gild- 
ed and  glittering.  It  thus  has  a  value 
superior  to  even  its  historical  interest. 
It  tells  the  humbler  conditions  of  life 
to  be  content  with  their  fate ;  and 
perhaps  demonstrates  that,  like  the 
traveller  among  mountains,  the  higher 
man  goes,  the  more  slippery  is  his  path, 
and  the  more  stormy  his  atmosphere. 
The  Secretary  of  State  thus  writes  : — 

"  y,.raitl>cr,  170*6. 

"  Mr  Pitt  [Chatham]  has  been  laid  up 
with  a  severe  fit  of  the  gout  ever  since 
his  nomination  to  office,  which  has  greatly 
retarded  business.  I  think  his  opinions 
on  foreign  affairs,  rime  he  i.<  in  )>l>icc,  are 
exactly  the  same  with  mine,  however 
different  they  were  some  time  ago. 
TemjHjfi  iHufdntitr  el  nof,^c. —  1  hope  you 
will  never  find  that  maxim  applicable  to 
your  old  friend  in  Arlington  Street.  I 
knew  long  ago  of  some  i>i-itttt?  litttrs 
written  to  you  by  the  Duke  of  Newcastle. 
You  were  in  the  right  not  to  discover  a 
secret  intrusted  to  you  ;  but  though — 
for  reasons  you  know — I  bore  this  from 
him,  such  matters  must  cease  for  the 
future  with  others.  I  therefore  insist 
that  I  may  know  directly  if  any  other 
person  in  the  Admini>tration  offers  to 
correspond  with  you.  While  I  remain  in 
business,  I  will  do  the  duty  of  my  office 
in nsi-tf,  and  without  submitting  to  those 
disagreeable  interruption*  I  have  met 
with  from  others  ;  nor  will  I  hencefor- 
ward be  led  by  persons  of  my  own  age, 
ami  less  experience. 

"  In  short,  dear  Mitchell,  if  I  stay  in, 
I  must  now  have  my  share  of  the  cake  ; 
and  if  you  hear  I  continue,  depend  upon 
it  1  have  succeeded  in  what  I  think  just 
and  reasonable  pretensions.  A  volume 
would  not  explain  to  you  the  transactions 
of  these  last  six  weeks.  We  have  five 
Administrations  in  one  day,  and  none  ex- 
isting at  night. 

"  The  parliament  will  produce  a  motley 
scene  next  week  ;  you  are  happy  to  be 
out  of  the  scrape." 
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The  next  campaign  was  one  of  still    bearer,   led  back  the 
greater  political  perplexity,  and  of  still 


snore  desperate  fighting.  It  was  sig- 
nalised by  the  then  unheard-of  num- 
ber of  four  pitched  battles ;  but  the 
French  war  has  since  accustomed 
history  to  more  ruinous  and  more 
frequent  conflicts.  The  first  engage- 
ment was  the  battle  of  Prague,  thus 
hastily  sketched  in  a  flying  despatch 
to  Lord  Holdcrnessc  : — 

"  May  6. 

"  I  have  the  honour  to  acquaint  your 
lordship  that  this  day,  a  little  before 
ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  a  general 
engagement  began  between  the  Prussian 
and  Austrian  armies,  which  lasted  till 
half  an  hour  past  two  in  the  afternoon. 
The  fire  of  the  artillery  and  small  arms  was 
dreadful  ;  but  I  can  yet  give  no  account 
of  particulars  on  either  side.  All  we 
know  is,  that  the  left  of  the  Prussians, 
commanded  by  the  king,  attacked  the 
right  of  the  Austrians,  and,  after  a  very 
obstinate  resistance,  drove  them  from  the 
field  of  battle.  The  Prussian  hussars  and 
cavalry  are  now  in  full  pursuit  of  them, 
and  the  right  wing  of  the  Austrians  are 
now  retiring  towards  the  Zasawa.  The 
right  of  the  Prussians  attacked  the  left  of 
the  Austrians,  have  likewise  defeated 
them,  and  drove  them  towards  the  Mol- 
dau.  A  great  part  of  their  infantry  have 
thrown  themselves  into  Prague. 

"  The  place  where  this  action  happened 
is  in  the  high  grounds  on  the  other  side 
of  Prague.  The  King  of  Prussia's  army, 
after  the  junction  with  Marshal  Schwerin, 
might  be  seventy  or  eighty  thousand 
men  ;  and  that  of  the  Austrians  upwards 
of  one  hundred  thousand — the  deserters 
say  one  hundred  and  fifty  thousand. 

"  I  can  say  nothing  of  the  loss  on  either 
side,  which  must  be  considerable.  But 
the  whole  Prussian  army  are  now  in 
tears  for  the  loss  of  Marshal  Schwerin, 
one  of  the  greatest  officers  this,  or  per- 
haps any  country,  has  produced,  and  one 
of  the  best  of  men.  The  King  of  Prussia 
is  well,  but  greatly  afflicted  for  the  loss 
of  Marshal  Schwerin." 

This  victory  cost  a  terrible  sacrifice 
of  human  life.  The  victors  had 
eighteen  thousand  men  hors-de-com- 
bat ;  the  vanquished  had  twenty-four 
thousand  killed,  wounded,  and  taken. 
The  struggle  was  long  doubtful.  At 
one  period  of  the  day,  the  Prussian 
infantry,  moving  through  a  defile, 
recoiled  from  the  showers  of  ball 
which  swept  the  head  of  the  defile ; 
tie  Marshal  rushed  forward  to  the 
front,  and,  taking  a  standard  from  its 


[Nov. 

column,    and 

charged  the  enemy.  In  this  charge 
the  gallant  old  man  was  struck  by  a 
ball,  and  fell.  He  was  seventy-two. 

This  battle  was  useless,  for  all  its 
fruits  were  lost  immediately  after ; 
but  in  a  military  sense  it  was  justi- 
fiable, for  it  was  fought  to  prevent  the 
junction  of  Marshal  Daun  with  Gene- 
ral Browne,  whose  army  protected 
Prague.  Its  effects  in  England,  how- 
ever, were  greatly  to  increase  the 
popular  feeling  in  favour  of  Frederick . 
A  letter  from  Lord  Holdernesse  gives 
a  strong  picture  of  the  public  excite- 
ment : — 

"Ma i/ 20,  1757. 

"Dear  Mitchell,— A  fishing-boat  de- 
spatched by  Colonel  Yorke,  (Sir  Joseph,) 
brought  us,  last  night,  the  news  of  the 
great  and  glorious  victory  obtained  by 
the  King  of  Prussia,  near  Prague,  on  the 
6th  inst.,  which  fortunate  event  has  filled 
the  Court  and  the  whole  nation  with  the 
highest  joy,  and  raised  the  admiration 
we  already  had  of  his  Prussian  Majesty's 
heroism  to  the  highest  pitch.  Women  and 
children  are  singing  his  praises;  the  most 
frantic  marks  of  joy  appear  in  the  public 
streets :  he  is,  in  short,  become  the  idol 
of  the  people.  It  only  remains  that  we 
make  a  proper  use  of  those  advantages, 
and  neither  suffer  ourselves  to  be  elated 
beyond  bounds,  or  to  lose  precious 
moments." 

But,  from  the  beginning,  the  struggle 
was  unequal  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.  Nothing  but  a  miracle  could 
make  a  country  then  but  of  five  mil- 
lions vanquish  a  country  of  thirty ;  and 
the  prodigious  rapidity  with  which  the 
Austrian  armies  were  recruited  after 
the  severest  losses,  made  perpetual 
battles  actually  necessary  to  keep 
them  at  bay.  The  Prussians  had 
blockaded  Prague.  An  Austrian  force 
of  forty-two  thousand,  or  upwards, 
was  advancing  to  raise  the  blockade  ; 
and  Frederick,  with  his  usual  promp- 
titude, rushed  to  meet  it  on  its 
march,  with  thirty-two  thousand. 
The  armies  met  at  Kaurzim,  (better 
known  as  Kolin.)  The  battle  began 
at  noon,  and  was  carried  into  night. 
The  Prussians  attacked  :  the  Austrian 
positions  were  too  strong  for  even  the 
impetuosity  and  the  perseverance  of 
their  brave  assailants.  The  Prus- 
sians, after  driving  them  from  two 
heights,  were  ascending  the  third, 
when,  from  some  mistake,  their  flank 
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was  exposed.  Tlio  Austrian  cavalry, 
then  the  finest  on  the  Continent,  took 
instant  advantage  of  the  misfortune, 
charged,  and  threw  the  whole  move- 
ment into  confusion.  The  battle  was 
lost ;  and  though  the  king  retained 
the  honour  of  the  day  by  resting  that 
night  on  the  field,  the  result  was 
unequivocal,  in  a  retrograde  march 
next  day,  and  the  raising  of  the 
blockade  of  Prague. 

This  battle  diminished  his  army  by 
thirteen  thousand  men !  The  king 
exposed  himself  with  almost  despera- 
tion. At  last  his  start*  remonstrated 
with  him  on  his  gallant  obstinacy,  and 
one  of  his  officers  even  exclaimed, 
"  Does  your  Majesty  mean  to  storm 
those  batteries  alone?" 

Frederick  was  now  in  the  deepest 
distress.  The  Austrian  hussars  had 
advanced  to  the  gates  of  Berlin,  and 
even  levied  a  contribution  on  the 
city.  The  scandalous  convention  by 
which  the  Hanoverian  army  laid  down 
its  arms,  let  loose  its  French  assailants; 
and  Prussia  was  about  to  be  crushed 
by  a  weight  of  force  then  unexampled 
in  European  hostilities.  On  this  occa- 
sion the  envoy  speaks  in  the  spirit  of 
a  man  who  saw  no  hope  for  the  king, 
but  to  save  himself  by  a  negotiation 
in  which  he  must  concede  everything, 
or  take  his  chance  of  an  honourable 
death  in  the  field.  But  he  strikingly 
reminds  the  British  Cabinet  of  the 
probable  consequences  of  disaster  to 
Prussia. 

"  If  the  King  of  Prussia  should  be 
ruined,  or  obliged,  from  necessity,  to 
throw  himself  into  the  arms  of  France, 
(which  he  lias  no  inclination  to  do, I  my 
duty  obliges  me  to  put  your  lordship  iu 
mind  what  the  situation  of  England  will 
be  next  year,  without  a  single  friend  on 
the  Continent  to  resist  the  whole  undi- 
verted power  of  France,  instigated  by  the 
malice  of  the  hou««c  of  Austria,  against 
which  too  early  and  too  vigorous  prepa- 
rations cannot  be  made,  and  1  most 
heartily  wish  they  may  be  effectual. 

"  I  have  but  one  imagination  which 
comforts  me,  which  arises  from  the  i;im- 
tlJ'l'-  ambition  of  the  French.  They  have 
already  ruined  a  great  part  of  Germany, 
and  reduced  the  hou-e  of  Brandenburg ; 
they  are  at  this  moment  masters  of  Ger- 
many, and  have  the  Empress-Queen  al- 
most as  much  in  their  power  as  they  have 
the  King  of  Prussia.  Now,  it  is  not  con- 
sistent with  common  sense  to  leave  the 
house  of  Austria  possessed  of  a  greater 


degree  of  power  than  it  ever  had,  mxl 
without  a  rival  in  the  empire.  I  there- 
fore Hatter  myself  they  will  find  KOIIIO 
pretence  to  save  the  King  of  Prussia, 
which  may  embroil  them  with  their  new 
ally,  and  give  a  breathing-time  to  Eng- 
land." 

The  British  envoy,  sagacious  as  he 
certainly  was,  here  adopted  the  com- 
mon error  of  conceiving  that  the  s.ifety 
of  England  depended  on  her  Conti- 
nental allies.  The  cry  has  been 
repeated  in  every  war  in  which  Eng- 
land has  been  subsequently  engaged; 
and  the  British  diplomatist  at  foreign 
courts  has  habitually  employed  his  in- 
genuity in  the  elaborate  effort  to  warn 
us  that  the  national  existence  depend- 
ed at  one  time  on  the  triumph  of  Prus- 
sia; at  another,  of  Austria;  or,  at  an- 
other, of  Spain.  All  these  are  follies. 
The  whole  Continent,  not  merely  alie- 
nated from  us,  but  combined  against  us, 
was  not  able  to  shake  the  strength  of 
England,  during  the  last  and  bloodiest 
of  all  wars,  urged  by  the  last  and 
bloodiest  of  all  ambitions.  In  this 
foolish  spirit,  it  has  been  echoed  from 
one  desponding  party  to  another,  that 
England  was  saved  from  ruin  by  the 
march  from  Moscow,  then  by  the 
battle  of  Leipzig,  then  by  the  battle 
of  Waterloo.  England  would  have 
survived,  if  Napoleon  had  grasped 
every  province  of  Prussia,  if  Leipzig 
had  been  a  field  of  German  massacre, 
and  if  Waterloo  had  only  exhibited 
the  bravery  without  the  fortune  of 
the  British  army.  This  style  of  talk- 
ing is  trilling  and  pusillanimous — it 
exhibits  an  utter  forgetfulness  of  his- 
tory, and  an  utter  ignorance  of  the 
actual  capacities  of  the  country.  Eng- 
land, if  true  to  herself,  is  unconquer- 
able, and  might  look  on  Continental 
battles  with  no  more  personal  consi- 
deration of  the  consequences  than  if 
they  were  battles  in  the  clouds.  Still, 
it  will  fully  be  admitted,  that  our  Con- 
tinental alliances  ought  to  be  scrupu- 
lously sustained  ;  that,  in  the  event  of 
war  with  any  of  the  Continental 
powers,  it  must  be  of  importance  to 
have  as  few  enemies,  and  as  many 
friends  as  we  can  ;  and  that  there  can 
be  no  more  short-sighted  sense  of  the 
tnie  interests  of  England  than  insult 
to  foreign  thrones,  under  the  shallow 
pretext  of  forwarding  the  privileges 
of  the  people.  Monarchs  arc  the 
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natural  allies  of  a  monarchy — rebels 
are  the  natural  enemies  of  all  gov- 
ernment ;  and  the  attempt  to  create 
liberty  on  the  Continent,  by  encou- 
raging the  absurdities  of  the  rabble, 
is  only  to  waste  the  noble  influence  of 
England  in  the  most  hopeless  of  all 
projects,  and  to  degrade  the  national 
character  by  the  abuse  of  the  national 
principles. 

The  proverbial  uncertainty  of  war 
was  now  about  to  be  vividly  illus- 
trated by  a  new  phase  of  Frederick's 
varied  career.  The  French  army, 
under  the  Prince  Soubise,  had  poured 
into  the  centre  of  Germany  in  great 
force,  and  Marshal  Keith,  a  gallant 
Scot,  distinguished  in  the  service  of 
Prussia,  was  sent  to  check  their  ir- 
ruption. The  result  was  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  victories  on  record. 
Frederick  had  arrived  at  Rosbach  with 
but  eighteen  thousand  men  ;  the 
French  and  Imperialists,  amounting  to 
sixty  thousand,  made  sure  of  his 
capture.  It  was  even  said  that  the 
Prince  de  Soubise  had  already  sent  a 
courier  to  Paris  announcing  it,  and 
the  ruin  of  the  whole  army.  The 
French  officers,  in  the  spirit  of  their 
nation,  actually  scoffed  at  the  idea  of 
war  with  so  small  a  kingdom  as 
Prussia.  They  said  "  it  was  doing 
Monsieur  le  Marquis  de  Branden- 
bourg  too  much  honour  to  carry  on  a 
sort  of  war  with  him." 

On  the  6th  of  November,  Soubise 
advanced ;  the  King  then  formed  his 
plan  of  attack.  It  was  to  fall  on  the 
enemy  before  they  had  time  to  form. 
The  general  of  cavalry,  Seydlitz,  was 
to  turn  the  enemy's  horse,  and  fall  on 
their  infantry  in  the  act  of  formation. 
The  two  armies  moved  parallel  to 
each  other,  until  Seydlitz  had  turned 
the  enemy's  right  unseen.  The  Prus- 
sian infantry  were  in  movement  after 
him ;  but  seeing,  with  the  quick  eye 
of  a  thorough  soldier,  a  favourable 
moment,  he  galloped  in  front  of  his 
squadrons,  threw  up  his  meerschaum 
in  the  air,  as  the  signal  for  attack, 
and  plunged  into  the  enemy's  columns. 
Two  Austrian  cuirassier  regiments  and 
two  French  battalions  fought  stoutly, 
but  they  were  overwhelmed.  All 
thenceforth  was  confusion.  Though 
the  king's  infantry  had  scarcely  been 
engaged,  the  enemy's  infantry  had 
been  driven  together  in  a  mass,  and, 


on  nightfall,  had  broken  up.  By  six 
in  the  evening  the  victory  was  com- 
plete. Six  thousand  prisoners  were 
taken,  with  five  generals  and  three 
hundred  officers.  The  Allied  army 
lost,  on  the  whole,  ten  thousand  men  ; 
the  Prussians  about  four  hundred  in 
killed  and  wounded.  They  took 
seventy  guns,  fifteen  standards,  &c. 

This  victory  spread  universal  exul- 
tation through  Germany.  It  was 
scarcely  to  be  called  a  German  defeat, 
for  the  weight  of  the  action  fell  on 
the  French.  It  was  regarded  as  a 
trial  of  strength  between  the  German 
and  the  Frenchman.  The  victory 
made  the  king  a  National  champion. 

Many  years  after  the  battle,  the 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity  erected  a 
pillar  as  its  memorial.  In  the  dis- 
astrous days  of  Prussia  in  our  time, 
Napoleon,  after  surveying  the  scene 
of  the  battle,  ordered  the  pillar  to  be 
conveyed  to  Paris.  But,  on  the  day 
before  the  first  entrance  of  the  Allies 
into  Paris,  in  1814,  the  veterans  of 
the  Invalides  threw  the  pillar  into  the 
Seine,  that  it  might  not  be  restored 
to  the  Prussians.  After  the  victory 
of  Leipzig,  however,  an  iron  column 
was  placed  on  the  site  of  the  old 
memorial. 

The  victory  gave  occasion  to  one 
of  Frederick's  bons-mots.  The  con- 
versation at  table  turned  on  the 
comparative  style  of  living  among 
the  German  princes ;  the  king  pro- 
nounced that  of  the  Prince  Hildburg- 
Hausen  to  be  the  most  magnificent, 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  he  keeps  thirty 
thousand  runners.'1''  (The  prince  had 
commanded  the  German  troops  who 
were  beaten  along  with  Spubise.) 

But  all  was  vicissitude  in  this  cam- 
paign. While  the  king  was  triumphing 
in  one  quarter,  he  was  all  but  ruined 
in  another.  The  Duke  of  Severn, 
commanding  in  Silesia,  was  attacked 
by  a  force  so  overpowering  that  the 
province  was  soon  in  the  hands  of  the 
Austrians.  Their  purpose  was  now 
to  fall  upon  the  king,  and  extinguish 
him.  Frederick,  in  this  knowledge, 
made  an  appeal  to  the  loyalty  of  his 
generals  ;  and,  declaring  that  he  had 
no  alternative  but  victory  or  death, 
offered  to  give  his  dismission  to  any 
officer  who  was  unwilling  to  follow 
him  farther.  The  whole  leve"e  burst 
into  protestations  of  fidelity ;  and  the 
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king  marched  to  fight  the  Austrian*  at 
Leuthcn,  under  the  command  of 
Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  assisted 
by  the  most  distinguished  of  their 
generals,  Marshal  I)aun.  But  this 
was  the  battle  of  despair.  In  the 
kind's  last  speech  to  his  officers,  he 
said — "  Should  I  fall,  and  not  be 
able  to  remunerate  the  services  which 
you  have  rendered  me,  the  country 
must  do  it.  Now,  go  to  the  camp, 
and  repeat  to  the  regiments  what  I 
have  said  to  you." 

On  the  morning  of  the  5th,  at  day- 
break, the  Prussians  moved.  On 
their  march  they  fell  in  with  cavalry 
pushed  forward  under  the  well-known 
General  Wostitz.  The  Austrians 
were  instantly  overwhelmed,  and 
Wostitz,  furious  at  his  misfortune, 
rushing  into  the  midst  of  the  Prus- 
sian cavalry,  received  fourteen 
wounds,  of  which  he  died  two  days 
after. 

Among  the  prisoners  was  a  deserter, 
a  Frenchman.  The  king  questioned 
him,  "Why  did  you  leave  me?" 
"  The  fact  is,"  answered  the  deserter, 
"  things  were  going  on  very  badly 
with  us."  "  Come,  come,"  replied 
Frederick,  probably  amused  by  the 
fellow's  nonchalance  in  a  moment  of 
such  peril  to  himself,  "  let  us  fight 
another  battle  to-day.  If  I  am 
beaten,  we  shall  desert  together  to- 
morrow." He  then  sent  him  back  to 
join  his  old  regiment. 

The  king's  maiui'uvre,  on  his 
advance,  was  so  dexterous  that,  even 
to  the  experienced  eye  of  Daun,  lie 
appeared  to  be  in  retreat.  "  The 
Prussians  arc  otV,"  said  he  to  Prince 
Charles  :  "  let  us  not  disturb  thorn." 
The  cantiousmarshal  always  practised 
the  maxim  of  "  a  bridge  of  gold  for  a 
retreating  enemy."  Hut  the  hasty 
Prince  resolved  on  a  battle,  lie  was 
speedily  to  feel  the  ha/ard  of  such  an 
antagonist  as  Frederick.  The  man- 
<ruvrewas  intended  to  throw  the  whole 
force  of  the  Prussians  on  the  Austrian 
left  wing.  It  succeeded  perfectly. 
The  wing  was  turned,  and,  after  a  brief 
resistance,  was  driven  from  the  field. 
The  village  of  I^euthen,  the  centre  of 
their  position,  was  then  stormed  ;  but 
the  Austrian  artillery  was  powerful, 
and  every  attack  cost  great  slaughter. 
The  battle  was  now  for  a  while  doubt- 
ful— but  it  was  at  last  decided  by  a 
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charge  of  cavalry.  The  Austrian 
general,  Luchesi,  had  attempted  to 
fall  with  his  troopers  on  the  Prussian 
flank ;  but,  in  the  act,  he  was  unex- 
pectedly charged  by  the  main  body  of 
the  Prussian  cavalry.  Luchesi  fell, 
his  cavalry  were  broken,  and  the 
battle  was  at  an  end.  The  rest  was 
the  capture"  of  the  separate  posts  of 
the  Austrians,  and  the  pursuit  of  the 
right  wing,  which,  though  not  engaged, 
had  disbanded.  This  success  was 
unexampled.  The  Prussians  took 
twenty  thousand  prisoners,  one 
hundred  and  sixteen  guns,  fifty-one 
pair  of  colours,  and  four  thousand 
baggage  waggons.  The  Austrians  left 
seven  thousand  four  hundred  men  on 
the  field.  The  victors  lost,  in  killed 
and  wounded,  six  thousand  men. 
This  victory  produced  a  prodigious 
effect  on  the  public  opinion  of  Europe. 
To  have  won  two  pitched  battles,  with 
inferior  numbers,  and  in  the  midst  of 
political  difficulties,  with  all  his  con- 
quests torn  from  him,  and  his  capital 
insulted  and  laid  under  contribution, 
appeared  like  the  work  of  romance. 
The  king  was,  from  that  moment,  the 
first  of  European  generals.  lie  was 
the  invincible  Frederick  the  Great 
in  German  lips  ;  the  Protestant 
hero,  by  a  still  more  honourable  title, 
in  England.  Germany  then  first  felt 
that  she  had  poets,  and  a  theme  for 
poetry.  Bards  sprang  up  on  every 
side,  and  the  Prussian  king's  exploits 
were  sung  in  palace,  cottage,  and 
bivouac.  The  war-songs  of  Glein 
exhibited  the  true  fire  of  poetry,  and 
form  stirring  and  noble  records  of  the 
time  to  this  day. 

Mitchell's  correspondence,  on  this 
important  occasion,  was  exulting.  On 
the  9th  December,  he  writes — 

"  My  Lord,— This  moment  a  chasseur 
has  arrived  from  Silesia,  witli  the  news 
of  a  complete  victory  obtained  by  his 
Prussian  Majesty  ou  the  5th,  between 
Neutuarkt  and  I.issa.  The  chasseur  was 
present  in,  and  despatched  from  the  field 

of  battle In  a  letter  from 

the  king  to  his  brother,  Prince  Henry,  he 
says  he  had  taken  eight  thousand  prison- 
ers, many  standards,  colours,  and  cannon 
that  he  had  attacked  with  his  right,  ft 
qu'il  arait  rtfuti  /<i  <i<mcht"  which  had 
succeeded  perfectly  well,jMirf<  qu'il  arait 
tournf  Venn f mi." 

The  envoy,  in  his  subsequent  let- 
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ters,  collects  intelligence  from  all 
quarters,  and  sends  it  in  fragments. 

"  We  have  yet  no  relation  of  the  vic- 
tory of  victories,  but  there  are  letters  from 
the  King  of  Prussia  which  say  that  he 
expected  soon  to  be  master  of  Breslau, 
and  of  the  garrison  and  wounded  in  that 
town,  amounting  to  ten  thousand  men.  He 
computes  the  loss  of  the  Austrians  at 

thirty  thousand What 

I  write  is  almost  incredible  ;  but  two 
miracles,  in  the  space  of  one  month,  two 
victories  gained  by  the  same  handful  of 
men — for  the  Prussian  army,  in  the  first 
action  of  the  5th  of  November,  did  not 
exceed  eighteen  thousand,  and  in.  the 
last  might  be  from  thirty  to  thirty-five 
thousand — have,  I  hope,restorcd  affairs  to 
a  situation  I  never  expected  to  see  them 
in." 

The  merit  of  this  diligence  may  be 
estimated  from  the  difficulty  of  corre- 
spondence in  those  days  of  convulsion. 
In  his  first  despatch  on  this  subject, 
so  important  to  the  English  cabinet, 
he  says, — 

"  In  case  this  letter  should  be  stopped, 
1  have  prevailed  with  a  Jew  to  write  to 
his  correspondent  at  the  Hague  a  letter 
in  Hebrew,  which  contains  further  par- 
ticulars, &c.,  which  he  is  directed  forth- 
with to  communicate  to  Colonel  Yorke, 
(the  British  Resident  with  the  States  of 
Holland.)" 

We  then  have  a  curious  specimen 
of  the  spirit  of  diplomacy. 

"  To  THE  EARL  OF  HOLDERXESSE. 

"  December  1757. 

"  My  Lord, — I  have  had  some  suspicion 
that  Prince  Henry  is  paving  the  way  to  a 
negotiation  with  France,  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  king  his  brother. 

"  The  prince  is  very  vain,  and  hates  his 
brother,  of  whose  greatness  he  is  jealous; 
at  the  same  time,  lie  has  talents,  but  more 
cunning  than  real  parts,  and  is  French  to 
the  bone. 

"  I  live  wel^vith  him,  but  have  care- 
fully watched  mm.  He  owned  to  me  the 
other  day  that  he  had  taken  upon  himself 
to  release  Monsieur  Martinfort,  commis- 
salre.  des  vivas  to  Soubise's  army,  taken 
at  the  battle  of  the  5th  of  November. 
The  pretence  for  releasing  him  is,  that 
Martinfort  has  no  rank  in  the  army,  and 
therefore  cannot  be  exchanged  ;  and  that 
he  will  prevail  on  the  Prince  of  Soubise 
to  release,  in  his  room,  a  Prussian  coun- 
sellor, who  was  carried  off  as  a  hostage 
by  the  French. 

"  I  know  the  prince's  way  of  thinking 
— ambition  is  his  only  principle.  He 


imagined — looking  on  the  state  of  the 
King  of  Prussia's  affairs  as  desperate — 
that  he  should  have  the  glory  of  making 
peace.  For  this  purpose,  he  first  began 
to  show  an  enormous  partiality  to  the 
French  officers,  and  to  hold  frequent  and 
long  conferences  with  Martinfort,  who  is 
a  shrewd,  sensible  man  ;  and  I  am  con- 
vinced that  the  prince  flatters  himself 
that  he  shall  bring  about  something  by  his 

means I  judge  it  necessary 

to  give  your  lordship  the.-e  hints,  that 
Martinfort  may  be  proper/!/  iratched  in 
Paris." 

Napoleon,  in  his  memoirs  of  the 
campaigns  of  the  great  European 
generals,  gave  a  high  place  to  the 
battle  of  Leuthen,  pronounced  it  a, 
masterpiece,  and  declared  it  of  itself 
sufficient  to  fix  Frederick  in  the  fore- 
most rank  of  generalship. 

During  this  memorable  year,  the 
envoy  frequently  attended  the  head- 
quarters, and  shared  not  merely  the 
privations  but  the  dangers  of  the 
campaign.  Of  this  period  he  kept  a 
diary,  containing  the  more  remark- 
able particulars,  and  giving  a  curious 
picture  of  the  harassing  life,  even  of 
the  highest  rank,  once  engaged  in  war. 
But  of  this  service  there  was  soon  to 
be  an  interruption.  The  Hanoverian 
Convention  had  soured  the  King  of 
Prussia's  mind  against  the  English 
cabinet :  the  failure  of  the  expedition 
against  Rochfort — a  failure,  however, 
which  arose  simply  from  a  precipitate 
embarkation,  (for  the  English  troops 
ha<l,"untilthat  moment,  driven  every- 
thing before  them) — and  the  delay  of 
sending  a  fleet  to  the  Baltic,  were  to- 
pics of  irritation  at  the  Prussian  court, 
which,  of  course,  were  first  visited  on 
the  head  of  the  envoy,  and  which,  in 
turn,  lie  visited  (with  whatever  re- 
serve) on  the  head  of  the  British 
cabinet.  But  Chatham  had  then  suc- 
ceeded to  the  direction  of  affairs,  and 
he  was  not  a  man  to  take  remonstrance 
patiently.  The  immediate  result  was 
the  mission  of  Yorke  to  Berlin,  and 
the  recall  of  Mitchell.  But  another 
change  in  the  public  councils  made 
Yorke's  mission  only  temporary,  and 
Mitchell  was  ordered  to  remain  "  until 
further  orders." 

The  brilliant  successes  of  Rosbach 
and  Leuthen  had  raised  the  King's 
military  name  to  the  highest  rank, 
but  they  only  increased  the  number 
of  his  enemies.  The  Russians,  fresh 
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in  the  field,  admirably  equipped  for     detraction.     The  Russians  fought  like 


tho  campaign,  and  longing  to  gather 
(icrman  laurels,  had  poured  down 
upon  his  army,  exhausted  as  it  was 
by  incessant  fighting,  and  almost 
hopeless  of  seeing  an  end  to  the  war, 
but  still  proud  of  their  reputation,  and 
confident  in  tlieir  King.  A  letter  from 
the  envoy  to  Lord  Holdcrncsso  gives 
an  animated  though  brief  account  of 
their  first  collision. 

"  FIELD  OF  BATTLE,  ZoRNUonr, 
•2C>t/i  Awju*t  17.W. 

''  My  Lord,  — I  have  the  satisfaction  to 
a '-quaint  your  Lord.-hij>,  that  yesterday, 
.-it'ter  an  action  which  lasted  tin  liourg, 
ilic  King  of  Prussia  has  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Russian  army,  taken  many 
pieces  of  cannon,  and  many  colours  and 
standards. 

"  The  army  marched  in  four  columns. 
The  whole  cavalry  made  the  fourth 
column.  They  arrived  in  a  large  open 
plain,  edged  with  woods,  about  eight 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  formed  very 
•  I'lickly,  as  they  had  marched  in  order  of 
battle.  At  nine  in  the  morning,  the 
whole  army  was  formed.  The  vanguard 
began  the  action  before  the  village  of 
'/.  >rndorf,  which  had  been  set  on  fire  by 
the  enemy  ;  and  as  soon  as  the  King  of 
Prussia  thought  that  he  had  gained  tlieir 
ilank,  he  ordered  the  attack  to  be  made 
by  his  left  wing,  while  he  refused  his 
right.  The  cavalry,  commanded  by  Gene- 
ral Seidletz,  formed  a  fourth  line,  which, 
after  the  infantry  should  have  broken  in 
upon  that  of  the  enemy,  were  to  act  on 
either  flank,  as  occasion  should  offer. 

"  The  fire  of  the  artillery  was  terrible 
on  botli  sides,  and  continued  almost  with- 
out interruption  till  the  end  of  the  battle. 
What  added  to  the  horror  of  the  spectacle 
was,  that  the  Cossacks  and  Calmucka  had 
set  fire  to  the  villages  all  round,  and  a 
great  number  of  Russian  powder-waggons 
blew  up  in  the  woods  which  surrounded 
the  field." 

This  was  a  tremendous  conflict,  and 
tho  particulars  of  the  loss  on  both 
.«idea  made  it  amount  to  nearly  24, uoo, 
killed  and  wounded,  of  which  the 
Prussian  loss  was  about  4000.  The 
Russians  lost  ninety  pieces  of  cannon, 
standards,  and  several  military  chests, 
containing  858,000  roubles.  The  sub- 
sequent despatches  give  us  some  idea 
of  the  feelings  of  men  in  the  field, 
even  though  not  actually  combatants. 
In  one  of  these  the  envoy  says, — 

"  I  have  had  many  unpleasant  moments 
of  late— we  were  upon  the  very  brink  of 
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devils.  The  King  of  Prussia's  presence 
of  mind  saved  us  all.  There  are  many 
particulars  which  I  would  willingly  write, 
but  I  am  almost  dead  with  fatigue.  Would 
to  God  I  «vr<r  out  of  th'usctne  of  horror  ami 
bloodshed" 

All  now  was  anxiety. 

"  Last  night  the  King  of  Prussia  called 
me  to  him,  between  seven  and  eight 
o'clock,  juft  nj'ti-r  (lie  battl>-  cnd<d,  and 
told  me  that  he  had  not  time  to  write  to 
the  King  (George  II.)  that  night,  lie 
desired  I  should  delay  despatching  a 
courier  to  England  till  the  ajf'nir  tr<ix 
f ml i'<l ;  that,  in  the  mean  time,  lie  would 
write  a  short  letter  to  Berlin  to  AV<-;J  uj> 
their  ffilntt." 

Such  is  the  life  of  kings  and  generals. 

"  As  the  Russians  continue  firm  in 
their  position,  I  fear  we  shall  have  a/iofAer 
iirtion  tv-ii<orroir,  fur  which  we  are  by  ijj 
means  well  prepared." 

It  is  remarkable,  in  nearly  all  tho 
great  Prussian  victories,  how  much 
the  King  owed  to  his  cavalry.  The 
battles  of  Kosbach  :uid  Leuthen  were 
actually  won  by  cavalry  charges,  and 
the  value  of  cavalry  seems  to  have 
been  fully  appreciated  by  Frederick. 
It  is  equally  remarkable,  that  they 
scarcely  appear  to  have  been  used 
since,  except  to  repulse  a  charge,  or 
to  follow  a  broken  enemy.  There  is  a 
fashion  in  those  things.  Napoleon 
relied  on  artillery.  Wellington  relied 
on  infantry.  The  Russian  and  (Jer- 
inan  generals,  in  the  French  war,  relied 
upon  redoubts  and  fieldworks — a  tac- 
tic perhaps  partly  imposed  on  them  by 
the  nature  of  their  troops,  which  were 
new  to  discipline,  and,  though  brave, 
were  unprepared  for  mana-uvring. 
15ut  novelty  has  great  effect  in  war, 
and  the  first  general  who  will  try  the 
momentum  of  cavalry  on  a  large  scale 
will  probably  beat  his  enemy.  The 
common  objection,  that  cavalry  costs 
too  much  to  bring  it  into  the  field  in 
force,  is  absurd  :  nothing  can  be  too 
costly  which  wins  the  battle. 

The  envoy  now  went  to  Dresden, 
where  the  Austrian  generals  had  col- 
lected a  force,  and  commenced  the 
siege.  Here  he  was  the  spectator  of 
some  severe  attacks,  and  had  his  share 
in  the  wretchedness  of  war.  On  tho 
Austrian  demonstration,  the  general 
commanding  in  the  city  ordered  the 
2  x 
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suburbs  to  be  set  on  fire,  to  deprive  the 
enemy  of  their  cover  for  the  assault. 

"  On  the  10th,  about  three  in  the 
morning,  General  Schmettau  set  fire  to  the 
suburb  adjoining  the  Pirna  Gate,  and  to 
many  of  the  houses  built  on  the  edge  of 
the  fosse,  apprehensive  that  they  might 
be  occupied  by  the  enemy.  I  will  not 
describe  to  your  Lordship  the  horror  of 
this  niyht,  nor  the  terror  and  confusion  it 
struck  into  the  poor  inhabitants,  as  the 
whole  town  seemed 'to  be  environed  with 
flames.  I  mounted  into  one  of  the 
steeples,  from  which  I  saw  the  most 
melancholy  prospect — the  poor  frightened 
inhabitants  running  from  the  burning 
suburbs,  with  the  wretched  remains  of 
their  furniture,  towards  the  Great  Gar- 
den, and  the  whole  circuit  of  the  town 
appearing  in  flames,  ruins,  and  smoke." 

Marshal  Daim  next  day  remon- 
strated against  this  act,  as  contrary  to 
the  laws  of  war.  The  Prussian  gene- 
ral replied  "  that  the  Marshal  knew 
better,  and  that  he  must  do  his  duty ; 
but  that  if  the  Marshal  wished  to  save 
the  rest  of  the  suburbs,  he  had  only 
to  withdraw  his  troops."  Daun  re- 
plied "  that  he  would  receive  no 
directions  how  he  was  to  attack." 
The  military  repartees  passed  away, 
but  the  people  were  ruined. 

The  name  of  Dresden  was  famili- 
arised to  English  ears  in  the  last  war 
by  the  battles  fought  round  it,  and  the 
sufferings  of  its  inhabitants.  It  is 
difficult  to  think  of  those  calamities, 
and  of  the  calamities  to  which  every 
Continental  city  is  exposed  in  the  first 
breaking  out  of  hostilities,  without  a 
sense  of  the  superior  security  of  our 
country,  and,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  with- 
out a  sense  of  the  gratitude  due  for 
that  security  to  the  Supreme  Disposer 
of  the  fates  of  nations.  Of  war  Eng- 
land knows  little  but  by  her  victories. 

The  close  of  the  Seven  Years'  War, 
in  1763,  released  the  envoy  from  the 
more  arduous  part  of  his  service  ;  and 
m  1765  he  returned  to  England,  and 
was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  then 
au  honour  much  more  restricted  than 
now — the  number  being  few,  and  the 
reward  unshared,  but  by  public  minis- 
ters and  military  men  of  the  first  dis- 
tinction. His  health  at  this  period 
had  been  declining,  and,  retaining  his 
envoyship  to  the  last,  and  with  the 
same  vigour  of  faculties,  he  died  by  a 
short  illness  in  June  1771.  Sir  Andrew 
Mitchell  was  evidently  a  man  of  high 


spirit,  clear  understanding,  and  active 
intelligence.  His  Journals  are  brief, 
yet  interesting ;  and  if,  instead  of 
writing  a  Diary,  he  had  given  us  a 
History,  no  man  would  have  rendered 
a  more  important  account  of  one  of 
the  most  important  periods  of  Europe. 
The  remaining  career  of  Frederick 
we  pass,  as  a  portion  of  universal 
history.  His  battles,  his  share  in  the 
fatal  partition  of  Poland,  the  vigorous 
administration  which  raised  Prussia 
from  a  third-rate  state  to  a  first,  and 
from  a  population  of  five  millions  to 
one  of  three  times  the  number,  are 
matters  of  high  interest  to  the  poli- 
tical philosopher.  In  the  character  of 
Frederick  II.,  there  was  much  that  no 
man  of  religious  principle  can  applaud ; 
but  the  habits  of  France  had  been  ren- 
.dered  infidel  by  the  effects  of  Popery 
on  a  lively  and  ingenious  people. 
The  religion  which  Voltaire  and  his 
followers  saw  from  day  to  day  was 
not  Christianity — the  miracles  of  sup- 
posed saints,  and  the  worship  of  a 
supposed  Queen  of  Heaven,  which 
revolted  the  common  sense  of  man- 
kind, extinguished  the  implicit  faith 
of  these  keen-witted  Frenchmen.  The 
infidel  was  only  a  scoffer  at  a  graver 
infidelity.  The  wit  of  the  French- 
man made  his  scoff  popular ;  and  the 
German,  destined  to  be  always  an 
imitator,  was  proud  to  follow  the 
laugh,  without  attempting  to  examine 
the  logic,  of  Voltaire. 

The  later  history  of  Prussia  has 
grown  in  importance  with  the  grow- 
ing pressure  of  our  time.  Prussia  is 
no  longer  a  struggling  state ;  she  is  a 
great  European  power.  No  longer  a 
dependent  on  the  policy  of  Europe, 
she  constitutes  a  prime  mover  of  that 
policy.  The  French  have  trampled 
her  under  foot,  apparently  only  to 
give  her  the  great  lesson  that  the 
strength  of  a  nation  is  in  the  national 
virtue.  The  cause,  which  was  lost 
by  the  army,  was  restored  by  the 
population.  There  was  no  army  in 
Europe  which  fell  into  such  instant 
ruin ;  there  was  no  population  of 
Europe  which  started  on  its  feet  with 
such  invincible  vigour.  No  defeat  was 
so  desperate,  no  victory  so  memorable. 
The  peasant  restored  the  monarchy. 

Prussia  has  since  been  scourged  in 
the  common  insurgency  of  the  Con- 
tinent ;  yet  even  that  suffering  will  be 
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of  infinite  value,  if  it  shall  remind  her 
that  the  safety  of  thrones  is  in  the 
religion  of  the  people.  The  connexion 
is  evident.  Revolution  is  the  natural 
tempter  of  man  ;  it  oilers  opulence  to 
the  poor,  rank  to  the  vain,  agitation 
to  the  active,  and  power  to  the  ambi- 
tious. To  resist  these  original  stimu- 
lants of  our  nature,  what  is  there  in 
the  arm  of  kings,  in  the  frowns  of 
law,  or  in  the  morals  of  philosophy  ? 
There  must  be  a  protector,  not  to  be 
found  among  the  dubious  impulses  or 
infirm  decencies  of  this  world.  That 
only  protector  is  Religion  ! 

Germany  is  irreligious.  Its  Pro- 
testant population  is  intidel,  its  Popish 
is  sunk  in  the  depths  of  superstition. 
In  neither  is  it  Christian.  Individuals 
may  still  jtrotrst,  in  the  once  famous 
land  of  Protestantism ;  but  the  volumes 
with  which  Germany  is  now  inundat- 
ing the  world  are  hostile  to  every 
principle  of  the  Gospel.  Germany 
must  return  to  the  Bible  before  her 
monarch;}  can  sit  safely  in  their 
palaces.  The  offer  of  Constitutions 
to  their  people  is  only  the  offer  of 
wine  to  the  intoxicated.  It  is  the 
abuse  of  a  noble  gift,  and  the  conver- 
sion of  a  source  of  natural  vigour  into 
the  nutriment  of  a  habitual  vice. 
Prussia  has  now  a  great  vocation. 
Whatever  share  of  rational  liberty 
exists  in  Germany  is  to  be  sought  for 
at  her  hands.  She  possesses  the  most 
enlightened  intellect,  the  most  vigor- 
ous learning,  and  the  most  inquiring 
.-pirit  of  Germany.  Every  man  who 
wishes  well  to  the  progress  of  the 
Continent  must  give  his  aspirations  to 
the  progress  of  Prussia.  But  her 
superior  advantages  will  only  insure 
the  keener  suffering,  unless  guided  by- 
superior  virtue. 
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Her  late  interference  in  the  war  of 
the  Northern  Duchies  was  suspicious; 
and  the  passion  for  naval  power,  and 
the  hope  of  acquiring  the  protectorate 
of  Northern  and  Central  Germany, 
may  have  betrayed  her  into  encroach- 
ments on  her  neighbours.  But  these, 
dreams  seem  to  be  past ;  and  it  must 
depend  wholly  on  herself  whether  she 
shall  disappoint  a  noble  experiment, 
or  shall  establish  an  imperishable 
name  ;  whether  her  emblem  shall  be 
the  scaffold  or  the  altar ;  whether 
she  shall  be  the  great  magazine  of 
political  combustion,  or  the  great  ar- 
moury of  political  defence  to  Europe; 
whether  the  shade  of  the  royal  tree 
shall  shelter  the  fugitive  principles  of 
rational  freedom,  or  direct  the  light- 
nings upon  them.  There  can  be  no 
question  that  we  live  in  times  of  vast 
political  peril  :  the  pealing  of  the 
tempest  has  scarcely  sunk  behind  our 
march,  when  clouds  gather  on  it  be- 
fore. New  expedients  are  required 
to  revive  the  preservative  power  of 
old  principles.  Religion  is  on  its  trial 
among  ourselves;  but  here  it  will  not 
meet  its  catastrophe.  The  Continent 
will  be  the  scene  of  the  great  conflict ; 
and  Prussia,  more  probably  than  any 
other  portion  of  the  Continent,  will 
witness  the  severity  of  the  struggle. 
It  may  be  decided  even  within  the 
lapse  of  a  few  years,  and  by  the  exer- 
cise of  her  own  wisdom,  whether  her 
throne  shall  stand  forth  the  barren 
centre  of  German  revolution,  or  a 
magnificent  creation  of  power — a  cen- 
tral temple,  to  which  the  nations  of 
the  Continent  shall  come  for  the 
sacred  tire,  appointed  to  administer 
virtue  to  the  living  generation,  and 
illustrate  posterity. 
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THE  neglect  of  Spanish  literature 
is  perhaps,  after  the  decay  of  Spanish 
power,  the  most  striking  instance  of 
the  precarious  tenure  of  greatness  that 
modern  history  can  supply.  Various 
causes  have  contributed  to  this  result; 
none  more  powerfully  perhaps  than 
that  ecclesiastical  domination  which 
included  all  that  could  embellish  and 
exalt  our  nature  in  the  sphere  of  its 
malignant  activity,  and  after  poison- 
ing the  sources  of  material  prosperity — 
after  making  the  river,  the  forest,  and 
the  mine  useless  to  their  possessors — 
after  turning  the  land  of  corn,  and 
wine,  and  oil  into  a  wilderness — ex- 
tended its  destructive  conquest  to  the 
informing  soul  of  its  inhabitants,  and 
to  the  ruin  of  commerce  added  the 
extermination  of  thought  itself. 

There  were  many  causes  which 
contributed  to  the  triumph  of  this 
influence  in  Spain.  The  long  war 
against  the  Moors,  carried  on  with 
such  unequalled  pertinacity,  and  ter- 
minated by  such  complete  success, 
could  hardly  fail  to  prolong  and  exas- 
perate the  feelings  of  religious  anti- 
pathy, and  to  make  the  bigotry,  which 
so  many  generations  had  identified 
with  patriotic  feeling,  precious  and 
venerable  to  their  descendants.  And 
as  in  France  it  must  for  many  centuries 
have  been  the  great  object  of  every  true 
patriot  to  fortify  and  to  consolidate, 
at  the  sacrifice  even  of  constitutional 
principle,  the  central  power  which 
alone  could  protect  her  from  invasion, 
and  prevent  her  from  being  reduced 
to  the  state  of  wretched  insignificance 
to  which  a  minute  subdivision  of 
power  into  petty  principalities  had 
degraded  Germany, — so  in  Spain,  na- 
tional pride  mingled  itself  with  reli- 
gious principle ;  the  hostility  of  race 
combined  with  the  hatred  of  sect;  and 
if  the  latter  made  the  former  furious, 
the  former  made  the  last  implacable. 
The  Saxon  submitted  to  the  Norman. 
But  the  Spaniard,  under  circumstances 
far  less  favourable  to  resistance,  never 
for  one  moment  abandoned  his  hos- 
tility to  the  Moor.  Again,  when  Louis 
the  Fourteenth  had  been  compelled 
by  adverse  fortune  to  surrender  the 
cause  of  his  own  grandson,  the  Spanish 


peasant,  without  resources,  without 
commerce,  without  fleets,  without 
armies,  adhered  with  inflexible  fidelity 
to  the  cause  he  had  once  embraced, 
and  in  spite  of  Blenheim  and  Kami- 
lies  and  Oudenarde  —  in  spite  of 
Marlborough,  Eugene,  and  Peter- 
borough— kept  the  sovereign  of  his 
affections  on  the  throne; — and  finally, 
when  the  rest  of  Continental  Europe 
quailed  before  the  first  of  conquerors, 
the  spirit  which  had  triumphed  at 
Almanza  and  Granada  showed  itself 
once  more  to  be  invincible,  and 
taught  mankind  the  memorable  lesson 
that  "  all  was  not  lost"  where  hatred 
was  immortal,  and  the  determination 
of  resistance  not  to  be  overcome. 
Such  a  nation  must  leave  an  imper- 
ishable mark  in  history.  As,  however, 
these  elements  of  pride  and  bigotry 
acquired  an  ascendency  in  the  Span- 
ish character,  it  gradually  sank  into 
a  sullen  apathy  of  unsocial  indo- 
lence, which  its  declining  influence 
and  repeated  mortifications  tended 
materially  to  confirm.  Shut  up  be- 
hind the  barrier  of  the  Pyrenees — 
living  only  in  the  past,  consoling 
itself  by  the  recollections  of  former 
grandeur  for  the  consciousness  of 
actual  insignificance  and  decay ;  the 
slave  of  priests,  the  victim  of  kings — 
it  clung  to  habits  unknown  in  the  rest 
of  Europe,  and  to  feelings  with  which 
all  sympathy  had  long  since  passed 
away.  The  language,  which  in  the 
sixteenth  century  had  been  spoken  in 
every  court  of  Europe,  was  unknown 
— the  writers,  whom  the'giant  intel- 
lects that  surrounded  the  throne  of 
our  Elizabeth  had  studied  with  so 
much  care,  were  forgotten.  In  spite 
of  her  noble  colonies,  in  spite  of  her 
glorious  dialect,  in  spite  of  writers 
more  nearly  approaching  the  great 
models  of  antiquity  in  the  exquisite 
perfection  of  style  than  those  of  any 
modern  country,  in  spite  of  a  drama 
the  wealth  of  which  was  inexhaustible 
Spain  ceased  to  have  any  influence 
on  the  progress  of  human  thought  and 
action.  Her  vast  empire  was  a 
corpse  from  which  life  had  fled.  So 
complete  was  the  ignorance  of  Span- 
ish literature,  that  Montesquieu  said 
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of  the  Spaniards,  without  incurring 
the  charge  of  having  sacrificed  truth 
to  epigram,  "  Le  scul  do  Icnrs  livres 
qut  soit  bon  ost  cclui  qui  a  fait  voir  le 
ridicule  de  tons  les  autrcs  :"  a  singular 
proof  of  literary  ingratitude  in  the 
countryman  of  Moliere,  ( 'orneille,  and 
I  A-  Sage — and  a  still  more  remarkable 
proof  of  the  lluctuatioii  of  national 
Mudies  in  a  country  where,  scarce  a 
(.cntury  before,  ignorance  of  Spanish 
would  have  been  looked  upon  as  a 
proof  (>f  the  mo.-t  barbarous  rusti- 
city. 

In  France,  says  Cervantes,  there  is 
no  one  man  or  woman  who  does  not 
learn  Spanish.  u  Kn  Francia,  ni 
varon  ni  muger  dexa  de  aprender  la 
lengna  Castellana." 

To  the  eft'ect  of  this  very  circum- 
stance the  growing  indifference  to 
Spanish  literature  may,  in  some 
measure,  be  ascribed.  During  the 
palmy  state  of  Spanish  greatness,  the 
Spaniard,  find  ing  his  language,  as  the 
French  is  now,  the  received  organ  of 
social  intercourse  throughout  Europe, 
seldom  vouchsafed  to  study  modern 
languages.  X»r,  indeed,  were  such 
studies  congenial  to  the  taste  and 
temper  of  that  fastidious  and  haughty 
nation.  In  earlier  days,  poetical 
traditions  and  popular  ballads  had 
wandered  across  the  Pyrenees.  The 
songs  of  the  Troubadours,  and  the 
effusions  in  the  tongue  of  ()c,  had,  by 
means  of  the  kindred  dialect  of  Cata- 
lonia, exercised  great  influence  over 
Castilian  poetry.  But,  towards  the 
end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  con- 
nection between  French  and  Spanish 
literature  was  altogether  interrupted  : 
as  the  language  of  Catalonia  sank  to 
the  level  of  a  mere  provincial  dialect, 
the  channel  of  communication  \\a-j 
blocked  up.  The  family  relations 
between  the  difl'erent  members  of  the 
houses  of  llapsburg  and  Bourbon 
could  not  fill  up  the  chasm  which 
nature  had  placed  between  the  in- 
habitants of  different  sides  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  which  centuries  of 
almost  incessant  warfare  had  contri- 
buted to  widen  ;  and  as  the  provinces 
of  Herno  and  Languedoc  became 
scandalous  as  the  seats  of  heresy, 
everything  that  came  from  France 
was  looked  upon  with  aversion  and 
distrust.  Still  stronger  and  more 
insurmountable  were  the  barriers 


against  English  literature.  lie  who 
will  read  tho  Itnttjontcn  of  Lope  de 
Vega,  the  most  amiable  of  authors, 
and  the  ode  of  (longora,  .11  armamrntu 
tit:  I'rlijif  sttjttndo  cuntrn  Inylatcrra, 
may  form  some  idea  of  the  scorn  and 
hatred  with  which  the  Spaniard,  proud 
of  his  race,  proud  of  his  victories,  proud 
of  his  language,  and,  above  all,  tena- 
cious to  madness  of  the  unsullied 
purity  of  his  faith,  looked  upon  the 
piratical  English,  twice  apostates 
from  the  Holy  See.  who  spoke  a 
barbarous  dialect,  unknown  to  tho 
nations  of  the  South,  clogged  with 
consonants  and  monosyllables,  in- 
capable of  sonorous  cadences,  and 
in  every  respect  the  opposite  of  his 
own.  Even  at  the  present  day,  it  is 
remarkable  that  Soul  hey — with  all  his 
faults,  the  be-t  writer  of  English 
prose  that  our  age  has  produced — 
was  deeply  versed  in  Spanish  litera- 
ture; ahil  in  spite  of  our  acquisitions  in 
physical  science,  a  native  of  the  South, 
to  whom  his  own  beautiful  dialect  is, 
familiar,  might  be  forgiven  when  he 
reads  the  clumsy  prose  and  prosaic 
verse  of  the  present  day.  if  he  reflect 
with  delight  on  the  Ciceronian  elo- 
quence of  Ccrvanti  -'.  ami  tli.'  finished 
periods  of  Saavcdra  Faxardo.  ASpan- 
i<!i  artisan  would  be  ashamed  to 
write  like  our  learned  men,  or  to  speak 
like  many  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons — so  true  and  so  universal 
is  the  doctrine  of  compensation.  Jn 
the  year  17.">1,  Velasquez  assures  us 
that  there  was  in  Spain  no  single 
translation  of  an  English  author. 
Hut  the  aversion  was  not  reciprocal. 
In  the  days  of  our  great  Elizabeth, 
when  the  English  intellect  was  at  n 
height  from  which  it  has  eversince been 
travelling  downwards,  Spanish  novels 
and  romances  were  diligently  studied, 
and  perpetually  translated.  There; 
is  strong  evidence  to  show  that  the 
great  dramatists  of  that  day  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  Spanish  stage. 

A  translation,  or  rather  an  abridg- 
ment, of  the  Ctlcstina,  was  printed  in 
London  in  l.">;!0,  and  in  lf»80  the 
story  was  acted  in  a  London  theatre. 

Hut  as  all  our  readers  may  not 
have  heard — and  many  of  them  pro- 
bably have  not  read  a  line  of  the, 
Ccltstina — we  will,  before  we  proceed 
farther,  explain  the  nature  of  this 
most  remarkable  —  and  if  the  ngc 
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when  it  was  written  be  considered 
—  this  quite  unequalled  produc- 
tion. 

The  Celestina,  or  Tragi-comedla  di 
Calisto  y  Meliboea,  is  the  title  of  a 
book  which  appeared  at  Salamanca 
in  the  year  1500.  It  is  named  from 
the  principal  person,  a  procuress, 
who  is  the  instrument  by  which  all 
the  events  that  it  describes  are 
brought  about.  It  is  the  work  of 
two  authors.  The  name  of  the  first, 
who  wrote  the  first  act  only,  cannot 
certainly  be  determined.  Some 
ascribe  it  to  Juan  de  Mena,  and 
some  to  Rodrigo  Cota.  The  language 
seems  to  prove  that  the  date  of  the 
first  act  cannot  be  much  earlier  than 
the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century,  or 
than  that  of  the  twenty  acts  added 
to  it  by  the  Bachelor,  Fernando  de 
Rozas,  by  whom  the  whole  was 
published.  The  work  was  received 
with  universal,  but,  if  its  merit  be 
considered,  not  with  excessive  ap- 
probation. This  is  testified  by  the 
numerous  editions  which  succeeded 
each  other  with  great  rapidity,  not 
only  throughout  Spain,  but  in  Venice, 
Milan,  and  Antwerp;  and  transla- 
tions of  it  were  eagerly  studied  in 
France,  England,  Italy,  and  Germany. 
The  great  length  of  the  Celestina 
proves  that  it  never  could  have  been 
intended  for  the  stage ;  but  its  in- 
fluence on  the  dramatic  literature  of 
Spain  has  been,  nevertheless,  con- 
siderable. For  the  language  of  the 
dialogue  is  so  exquisitely  beautiful — 
the  representations  it  contains  are  so 
vivid — and  the  pathos  of  several  pas- 
sages so  touching, — above  all,  the 
characters  are  drawn  with  so  much 
spirit  and  truth  of  colouring,  that  it 
became  the  favourite  model  of  the 
great  Spanish  dramatists  of  the  six- 
teenth century. 

To  enter  into  a  detailed  account  of 
this  beautiful  composition  would  be 
mere  pedantry.  It  might,  perhaps, 
be  agreeable  to  an  age  which  receives 
with  exultation  and  delight  prose 
translations  of  the  most  beautiful 
poetry,  and  places  equestrian  statues 
over  archways  ;  but  it  must  fill  every 
one  to  whom  the  rudiments  of  taste 
are  not  absolutely  unknown — every 
one  for  whom  eloquence  and  poetry 
are  not  merely  a  dead  letter — with 
unspeakable  disgust.  It  would  bear 
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the  same  resemblance  to  the  original 
that  a  corpse  does  to  the  body  ani- 
mated by  an  informing  spirit.  The 
plot  is  extremely  simple.  Calisto,  a 
youth  of  high  birth,  cherishes  the 
most  passionate  love  for  the  beautiful 
Meliboea.  In  order  to  gratify  his 
passion,  he  has  recourse  to  Celestina, 
and  by  her  arts  and  love-potions,  and 
intrigues,  he  at  length  accomplishes 
his  object.  They  meet  at  her  house  ; 
and  while 

"  Imparadised  in  one  another's  arms," 

the  servants  of  Calisto  quarrel,  a  con- 
flict ensues,  in  which  Celestina  loses 
her  life.  The  law  interferes,  seizes 
upon  the  malefactors,  and  condemns 
them  to  the  gallows.  The  friends  of 
the  servants  agree  to  revenge  their 
death.  They  beset  the  house,  in  which 
Calisto  and  his  beloved  have  met 
again.  Calisto,  who  wishes  to  en- 
counter them,  is  slain.  Meliboea, 
distracted  with  remorse  and  sorrow, 
and  resolved  not  to  survive  her  lover, 
ascends  a  lofty  tower,  and,  after  in- 
forming her  parents  of  her  errors,  and 
of  the  death  of  him  who  shared  them, 
precipitates  herself  from  its  summit. 
Such  is  the  outline  of  this  primitive 
effort  of  dramatic  art,  the  eloquence 
of  which  is  as  various  and  astonishing 
as  the  plot  is  simple  and  inadequate. 
There  are  passages  in  it  which 
may  remind  the  reader  of  Clarissa 
Ilarlowe ;  and  it  is  very  possible 
that  it  may  have  suggested  hints  to 
Richardson.  Bouterwek's  remarks 
upon  the  Celestina  are  trivial  and 
insignificant. 

"  I  may  boldly  say  it,  because  I 
have  seen  it,"  says  Stephen  Gosson, 
in  1581,  writing  under  the  influence 
of  those  puritanical  feelings  which 
were  soon  to  play  so  conspicuous  a 
part  in  our  dramatic  history,  "  that 
the  Palace  of  Pleasure,  the  Golden 
Ass,  the  ^Ethiopian  History,  Amadis 
of  France,  and  the  Round  Table, 
indecent  histories  in  Latin,  French, 
Italian,  and  Spanish,  have  been 
thoroughly  ransacked  to  furnish  the 
playhouses  in  London."  Robert 
Green,  the  author  of  Friar  Bacon, 
one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Shak- 
speare's  immediate  predecessors,  tells 
us  that  he  had  travelled  in  Spain. 
There  are  several  expressions  in 
Shakspeare  which  indicate  an  ac- 
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quaint.nicc  with  Spanish  literature—- 
among  others,  the  remarkable  phrase, 
41  this  is  mischief  inalikiii."  which  is 
evidently  a  corruption  of  ••  niucho 
malhccho."  The  origin  ot'tlio  Taniiny 
of  tin-  S/irnr  is  Spanish.  'I'lie  al- 
ternate rhymes  of  Lure's  Labour 
Lost  prove,  beyond  a  donht,  a 
Spanisli  model.  The  advice  from 
roluiiins  to  liis  son  is  said  to  lie  a 
literal  translation  from  a  Spanish 
dramatist.  The  resemblance  between 
T\fflfth  Xi/j/it  and  an  anonymous 
coined  v,  I. a  Ksjtanola  in  l-'lorencia, 
is  too  striking  to  be  merely  acciden- 
tal. It  is,  indeed,  most  improbable 
that  Shakspeare,  who  was  acquainted 
with  French,  and  has  inserted  in  his 
works — in  the  Tempest  for  instance 
— several  paraphrases  of  Montaigne, 
should  have  been  ignorant  of  Spanish, 
which  was  not  only  a  more  popular 
language,  but  one  which  contained 
far  more  to  reward  and  stimulate  the 
labour  of  the  student.  And  here  we 
may  observe,  that  the  prodigy  of  the 
Spanish  stage,  Lope  de  Vega — the 
41  monster  of  nature,"  as  Cervantes 
calls  him,  and  certainly  the  most  sur- 
prising instance  of  the  combination  of 
facility  and  genius  which  the  modern 
world  has  seen — was  born  on  the  L'oth 
November  l;>(\'2,  at  Madrid,  two  years 
before  Shakspeare.  If  we  pursue  our 
exam  ination  of  the  influence  of  Spanish 
literature  on  the  English  drama,  we 
shall  tind  a  close  resemblance  between 
Fletcher's  beautiful  play  of  the  Elder 
Brother  —  which  was  mutilated  to 
please  our  barbarous  grandfathers  by 
Cibber, — and  Calderon's  Tint  Kjf'ects 
from  one  Cause,  (De  iina  Causa  dos 
l-[fertos ;)  the  Maid  of  the  Mill,  by 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  and  Lope's 
({iiinta  i/i'  l-'lorencia  :  Webster's 
Duchess  of  Malfi,  and  Lope  de 
Vega's  Mayor  Down  iff  la  Dm/iiesa 
de  Amalfi.  So  the  Senorn  Cornelia, 
ft  novel  of  Cervantes',  is  the  founda- 
tion of  the  brilliant  play  of  the 
Chances.  The  third  scene  of  the 
third  act  of  the  Little  l-'rench  Lau-uer, 
is  taken  from*  the  fourth  chapter  of 
the  second  part  of  the  first  book 
of  Aleman's  fluzman  oTAIfarache. 
The  Kniijht  of  the  ]>urniny  I'erhle, 
shows  that  Don  Quixote  was  com- 
monly read  in  Kngland.  The  Spanish 
Clips;/  of  Middleton  and  Rowley,  and 
Jleyyurs  Bush  of  Fletcher,  are  taken 
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from  the  Fuerza  de  In  Sanyre,  and 
( Utanilla  of  Cervantes  ;  and  the 
plan  of  Lurr's  1'ilyrimaae  is  bor- 
rowetl  from  the  Don  l)oncellat  of 
the  same  author.  The.  Spanish 
( 'unite  is  taken  from  the  flerardo 
of  (Jon/.alo  de  Ccrpcdcs ;  and  The 
llittorii  i>/'  Alphonso,  or  a  Wife  for 
n  Month,  is  that  related  by  many 
Spanish  writers  of  Sancho,  the  eighth 
King  of  Leon.  To  this  list  may 
be  added  a  remarkable  pas-sage  in 
Milton's  Areopaijitica,  in  which  ho 
alludes  to  Spanish  poetry  HS  we 
should  allude  to  Man/.oni  and  La- 
martine.  "  The  villages  also  must 
have  their  visitors,  to  inquire  what 
lectures  the  bagpipe  and  the  rebec 
reads  even  to  the  gamut  of  every  mu- 
nicipal tiddler;  for  these  are  the  coun- 
trijinan'n  Arcadias  and  his  Monte 
Mayors."  In  KiM  was  printed,  The, 
Atlrentitres  of  Fire  J lours,  from  the 
Spanish  comedy,  Los  KmpeTios  de  Seis 
lloratt.  Lord  Digby's  'Tis  better  than 
it  w/.s  is  taken  from  Cnldcron's  Mejor 
estd  que  estaba.  His  \Yorseand  Worse 
from  J'eor  e*t<i  ijuc  istaba.  His  /v/r/>o, 
or  the  Worst  not  uhrays  True,  from 
Cftlderon's  Arosiem//r<'/o  I'eures  <  'ierto. 
There  can  be  little  doubt,  as  a  careful 
and  elaborate  writer,  Shack,  remarks 
in  his  instructive  work  on  the  Spanish 
stage,  that  a  more  accurate  inquiry 
than  has  yet  been  instituted  into  the 
English  drama,  would  lead  to  the  con- 
clusion, that  many  of  the  works  of 
Lope  de  Vega  were  familiar  to  the 
great  writers  of  Elizabeth's  time  ;  not, 
indeed,  that  it  is  contended,  or  that 
with  any  shadow  of  plausibility  it 
can  be  maintained,  that  the  Spanish 
is  the  origin  of  the  English  drama, 
or,  indeed,  that  it  ever  exercised  a 
decided  influence  on  the  English  stage. 
The  rapid  intrigue,  the  brilliant  accu- 
mulation of  incidents,  which  the  pea- 
sant of  the  South  follows  with  delight 
and  ease  in  scenic  representation, 
would  confound  and  bewilder  the  most 
educated  classes  of  which  a  Northern 
audience  is  composed.  Let  an  Eng- 
lish or  German  reader  try  the  experi- 
ment of  reading  one  of  Calderon's 
most  agreeable  plays,  Tambien,  hay 
duelo  en  las  '>anias,  which  may  be 
freely  translated,  "  There  may  l»e 
Trust  in  Women,"  and  see  whether, 
even  in  the  quiet  of  his  study,  his 
brain  does  not  grow  dizzy  with 
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the  complicated  intrigue  that  it  de- 
scribes. 

The  truth  is,  that  botli  in  Spain  and 
England,  the  drama,  at  the  period  of 
its  greatest  splendour,  was  drawn 
from  the  inmost  sources  of  the  national 
character  and  genius.  It  spoke  the 
language  of  the  different  races  amid 
which  it  appeared,  and  the  peculiari- 
ties of  each  were  wrought  into  the 
stamina  of  its  existence.  Before  that 
time,  and  while  it  was  seeking  the 
track  which  it  was  to  illuminate  with 
such  a  flood  of  glory,  before  the  days 
of  Shakspeare  and  Lope  de  Vega,  its 
effects  had  been  feeble  and  unsuccess- 
ful. Ferrex  and  Porrcx,  Ralph  Roy- 
ster,  Doysttr,  Damon  and  Pythias, 
bear,  like  the  contemporary  works  of 
Spanish  and  Italian  authors,  traces  of 
the  attempt  to  substitute,  as  in  the 
Sophonisba  of  Trissino,  a  cold,  stiff, 
and  affected  imitation  of  ancient  mo- 
dels for  the  appeal  to  those  passions, 
and  the  image  of  those  manners,  with 
which  man  has  an  unchangeable  and 
an  everlasting  sympathy.  In  the  rude 
comedies  of  that  day,  as  in  the  Span- 
ish farces  in  the  middle  of  the  six- 
teenth century,  coarse  buffoonery  and 
the  realities  of  vulgar  detail  predomi- 
nate. After  this  phasis,  there  may 
be  still  observed,  in  the  dramatists  of 
the  day,  a  want  of  power  to  manage 
the  materials  which  they  had  just 
begun  to  discover  and  appreciate.  In 
the  plays  of  Green,  as  well  as  of  Juan 
de  la  Cueva,  the  sudden  and  inartifi- 
cial incidents,  the  actions  without  a 
motive,  and  the  want  of  a  regularly 
constructed  plot,  betray  the  authors' 
want  of  experience  and  self-command. 
Mario w  and  Christoval  de  Vines  re- 
semble each  other  in  their  love  of  what 
is  horrible  and  extravagant,  and  their 
use  of  a  turgid  and  inflated  diction. 
Neither  in  Peele,  Kyd,  or  Lily,  in  our 
country,  nor  in  Arguesda,  Artieda,  or 
Cervantes,  (considered  exclusively  as 
a  dramatist,)  in  the  other,  is  any  fixed, 
systematic,  matured,  independent,  na- 
tional drama  distinctly  to  be  traced. 
They  were,  however,  the  harbingers, 
in  their  respective  lands,  of  the  meri- 
dian light  which  was  fast  travelling  to 
its  maturity  of  splendour,  and  rejoicing 
as  a  giant  to  run  its  course.  A  lustre 
then  was  shed  over  the  Western  skies, 
which  more  than  rivalled  the  earlier 
glories  of  the  East.  How  did  this 


come  to  pass?  to  what  are  we  to 
ascribe  the  surprising  resemblance  of 
dramatic  literature,  in  so  many  essen- 
tial points,  of  Spain  and  England? 
this  simultaneous  outbreak  of  genius, 
this  selection  of  the  same  path,  and 
this  arrival  at  the  same  goal — a  goal 
which  the  utmost  exertions  of  other 
modern  nations  have  never  enabled 
them  to  come  within  sight  of,  much 
less  to  reach  ?  What  is  the  seed  of 
the  noble  and  stately  plant  that  shot 
up  at  once  in  such  prodigality  of  mag- 
nificence? Shall  we  content  ourselves 
with  the  cant  of  a  romantic  school, 
which,  after  it  had  wearied  the  Con- 
tinent, has,  of  course,  been  put  for- 
ward as  a  great  discovery  by  our 
Avretchccl  sciolists,  in  explanation  of 
this  curious  epoch  in  the  history  of  the 
human  mind  V  Or  shall  we  look  to  the 
national  feelings,  sympathies,  tastes, 
and  legends,  which  the  masters  of  the 
Greek,  as  well  of  the  Spanish  and  of 
the  English  drama,  unveiled  in  their 
immortal  creations  to  the  very  depths? 
This  is  the  true  reason  why  these  na- 
tions alone  possess  a  drama  of  their 
ovni — this  is  the  reason  which  ac- 
counts for  the  triumph  of  ancient  as 
well  as  modern  art — not  an  ambi- 
guous and  obscure  phrase,  but  a  prin- 
ciple which  must  insure  the  origi- 
nality of  the  drama,  so  long  as  man 
is  man. 

If  \ve  pursue  the  comparison  between 
the  drama  of  Spain  and  England,  we 
shall  find  the  period  of  its  golden  age 
far  more  circumscribed  in  the  latter 
than  in  the  former.  In  the  latter,  it 
cannot  be  said  to  reach  beyond  the 
time  of  Charles  the  First ;  and  from 
the  time  of  Shakspeare  its  decline  is 
visible.  But  in  Spain,  from  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  to  the  beginning  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  during  a  period 
when  poetry  was  almost  forgotten 
throughout  the  rest  of  Europe,  the 
stream  of  the  Spanish  drama  held  on 
its  majestic  course,  supplied  from  an. 
ever-gushing  fountain,  and  reflecting 
from  its  radiant  surface  all  the  varie- 
ties of  human  life.  If  Shakspeare  has- 
reached  the  very  summit  of  all  poetiy, 
and  a  height  to  which  no  Spanish- 
dramatist  has  ascended,  the  interval 
which  divides  him  from  every  other 
of  his  countrymen  is  enormous.  But 
the  drama  in  Spain  is  not  bound  up 
with  a  single  name,  or  with  individual 
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genins ;  it  can  exhibit  a  galaxy  of 
light,  and  many  constellations  contri- 
bute to  its  lustre. 

The  starry  host,  of  which  Lope  dc 
Vega  and  Calderon  de  la  Harca  are 
the  Lucifers,  far  surpasses  in  numbers 
and  splendour  that  which  any  other 
country  can  exhibit :  nor  would  the 
dull,  brutal,  stupid,  hard-hearted,  and 
obscene  ribaldry  which  (Congreveex- 
cepted)  is  the  prevailing  characteris- 
tic of  the  popular  writers  of  Charles 
the  Second's  time,  and  especially  of 
\Vvcherley,  have  been  endured  by  the 
Spanish  peasant  for  a  moment. 

Christoval  Suavey  de  Kigueroa,  who 
lived  towards  the  end  of  the  MX- 
teenth  and  about  the  beginning  of  the 
seventeenth  century,  was  of  all  ene- 
mies to  the  theatre  of  his  day  the 
most  bitter  and  the  most  implacable. 
The  influence  of  the  priesthood  had 
been  early  turned  against  the  drama, 
especially  on  the  grounds  which  had 
induced  the  Catholic  Church  of  all 
ages  to  oppose  itself  to  the  drama, 
but  in  reality  because  the  secular 
plays  had  superseded  the  rude  and 
gross  religious  representations  from 
which  they  sprang  in  Spain,  as  well 
as  in  r'rauee  and  England,  and  which 
had  long  been  a  principal  means  by 
which  the  priests  had  preserved  their 
influence  over  the  vulgar.  Kigncroa's 
animadversions  are  to  be  found  in  two 
works,  one,  the  J'l<n/n  universal  tit- 
ttxln.*  las  f'irnrias.  published  at  Madrid, 
161.");  the  other,  Advertencies  utilissi- 
wa.'i  n  In  Yidahumctrut,  Madrid,  1017. 
The  writer  complains  that  the  nou- 
rishment which  the  writers  of  plays 
furnish  for  the  diseased  appetites  "of 
the  vulgar  is  poisonous  ;  and  fhat,  far 
from  intermixing  with  their  levity 
any  moral  or  instructive  sentences, 
the  sole  object  of  the  writers  is  to 
provoke  the  laughter  of  the  audience. 
Hence  men,  who  are  scarcelv  able  to 
read,  venture  to  write  comedies,  as  is 
proved  by  the  Tailor  of  Tol«l<>,  the 
Weaver  of  Sn-ille,  and  other  instan- 
ces of  success  equally  disgraceful. 
u  Hence  it  happens  that  scandalous 
comedies,  full  of  obscene  language  and 
trivial  conceptions,  are  represented 
on  the  stage,  in  which  all  respect  for 
sovereigns  is  trampled  under  foot, 
together  with  the  rules  of  reason  and 
morality.  In  these  pieces  the  valet 
speaks  without  shame,  the  maid  with- 


out modesty,  and  the  old  man  without 
discretion." 

In  the  I'asnf/ero,  which  is  a  dia- 
logue, the  principal  person  says  that 
"  if  Plant  us  and  Terence  were  now  liv- 
ing they  would  be  driven  from  the 
stage,  as  a  certain  person,  (Lope  do 
Vega,)  who  considers  himself  beyond 
all  rule,  has  invented  a  particular 
kind  of  farce,  as  lucrative  as  it  is 
monstrous.'1  Uut  the  exhortations 
of  Kigncroa  were  in  vain.  The  pas- 
sion for  writing  plays,  far  from  dimi- 
nishing, increased  N  ith  tenfold  f'.iry,  in 
spite  of  the  Church  and  the  critic,  and 
even  Philip  the  Second's  edict.  Nor 
can  it  be  denied  that,  amid  the  prodi- 
gious and  almost  incredible  mass  of 
plays  which  increased  with  every 
year,  some  were  of  a  very  moderate 
description.  Hut  the  very  worst  were; 
above  the  level  of  the  great  uiajoiity 
of  plays  in  other  countries,  and  espe- 
cially in  our  own.  It  would  be  dilli- 
cult  to  find  a  single  play  in  the  time 
of  Lope  dc  Vega  or  of  Calderon,  in 
which  some  redeeming  quality,  happy 
incidents,  or  fiery  invective,  or  beau- 
tiful language  did  not  appear.  Some 
of  these  writers,  however,  acquired  an 
imperishable  reputation.  Of  these, 
(iabricl  Tellcx,  who  wrote  under  the 
name  of  Tirso  de  Molina,  was  the  most 
illustrious. 

It  may  be  quoted,  a?  a  proof  of 
the  profound  disregard  for  Spanish 
literature  in  Europe,  that  Uonterwek 
never  mentions  this  extraordinary 
dramatist ;  and  that  Schlegcl,  who 
affected  such  profound  knowledge  of 
the  Spanish  drama,  and  whose  re- 
marks on  Euripides  and  Moliere  arts 
so  thoroughly  unjust  and  absurd,  ha* 
been  to  all  real  purpose  equally  silens 
concerning  him  ;  though  no  man,  not 
even  Lope  de  Vega,  or  Calderon  him- 
self, whom  Schlcgol  praises  (not  be- 
cause he  was  a  great  poet,  but  bccau.-e 
he  was  a  bigoted  Roman  Catholic,) 
bears  a  stronger  impress  of  true  Cas- 
tilian  genius,  or  is  more  identified 
with  the  drama  of  his  country,  (la- 
in id  Tellc/.  was  considerably  younger 
than  Lope  de  Vega :  he  was  born 
about  1570.  Little  is  known  of  his 
life  till  he  became  a  monk  at  Madrid. 
He  became  a  doctor  of  theology,  and 
died  in  1G4S,  prior  of  the  monastery 
at  Soria.  His  comedies  are  second 
only,  in  point  of  number,  to  those  of 
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Lope  de  Vega— a  circumstance  which 
makes  Schlegel's  absolute  omission  of 
all  but  his  very  name,  and  perhaps  of 
that,  the  more  unpardonable ;  and  he 
was,  besides,  the  author  of  many  other 
works — among  others,  of  a  defence  of 
the  national  drama  of  Spain  against 
the  champions  of  the  unities.  This 
was  written  twelve  years  before  The 
Cid  of  Corneille,  and  therefore  an- 
ticipated a  controversy  to  which  we 
invariably  assign  a  more  recent,  as 
well  as  a  Gallic  origin.  The  follow- 
ing are  extracts  from  this  admirable 
vindication. 

"  The  delightful  interest  excited  by 
the  drama,  the  skill  of  the  actors,  and 
the  succession  of  various  incidents, 
make  the  time  appear  so  short,  that  no 
man,  though  the  representation  had 
lasted  three  hours,  would  find  aught 
to  censure  but  its  brevity.  This  at 
least  was  the  judgment  of  the  unpre- 
judiced—I  mean  of  those  who  attend 
a  dramatic  representation,  not  so 
much  to  find  fault  as  to  procure  for 
themselves  a  poetical  gratification.' 
The  drones  who  do  not  themselves 
know  how  to  labour,  but  how  to  rob 
the  industrious  bees,  could  not  indeed 
renounce  their  nature,  and  plunged 
their  stings,  with  a  malignant  hum, 
into  the  honeyed  treasures  of  genius. 
One  says  the  piece  is  intolerably  too 
long;  another  says  it  is  unseemly;  a 
pedantic  historian  said  the  poet  should 
be  chastised,  because  he  has,  against 
the  truth  of  Portuguese  history,  made 
the  Duke  Pedro  of  Coimbra  a  shep- 
herd— though  he  was  in  fact  slain  in 
battle  against  his  cousin, King  Alonzo, 
and  left  no  posterity.  It  is  an  affront 
to  the  house  of  Aveiro,  and  its  great 
duke,  that  the  daughters  of  the  last 
should  be  described  as  reckless  dam- 
sels, who,  in  defiance  of  all  the  laws 
of  decency,  turn  their  garden  into  a 
scene  of  their  licentiousness — as  if  the 
liberties  of  Apollo  were  tethered  to 
historical  accuracy,  and  might  not 
raise  the  fabric  of  poetry  on  true  his- 
torical foundations.  In  the  mean  time 
there  were  not  wanting  defenders  of 
the  absent  poet,  who  maintained  his 
honour,  and  struck  to  earth  the  argu- 
ment of  the  envious  censurers ;  al- 
though besotted  minds,  who  are  in  love 
with  their  own  opinion,  and  display 
their  acuteness  rather  in  the  censure  of 
others'  works  than  in  any  productions 


of  their  own,  never  will  allow  that  they 

are  overcome Among  many 

absurdities,"  says  the  critic  to  be  re- 
futed, "  it  has  most  shocked  me  to 
observe  the  impudence  with  which  the 
poet  has  transgressed  the  limits  as- 
signed to  their  art  by  the  inventors  of 
the  drama;  for  though  the  action  re- 
quired by  them  is  one  which  is  com- 
plete in  twenty-four  hours  at  the 
most,  he  has  crowded  months  into  his 
play,  crammed  with  love  adventures  ; 
and  even  that  time  is  not  long  enough 
for  ladies  of  rank  and  education  to 
fall  blindly  in  love  with  a  shepherd, 
to  make  him  their  secretary,  and 
enable  him  to  decipher  their  real  pur- 
pose amid  the  riddles  with  which  it  is 

expressed Moreover,  I 

am  at  a  loss  to  comprehend  with  what 
propriety  a  piece,  in  which  dukes  and 
counts  make  their  appearance,  can  be 
called  a  comedy."  So  far  the  malig- 
nant censurer  proceeds,  when  he  is  in- 
terrupted by  Don  Alejo,  the  other 
speakerin  the  Dialogue.  "I  cannot  as- 
sent to  your  opinion,  inasmuch  as,  set- 
ting aside  the  rule  that,  in  common  cour- 
tesy, the  guest  is  bound  not  to  quarrel 
with  the  viands  set  before  him,  this 
particular  comedy  does  comply  with 
the  rules  which  still  are  valid  ;  and,  in 
my  opinion,  which  is  common  to  all 
who  are  free  from  prejudice  with 
myself,  the  dramas  actually  repre- 
sented in  our  Spain  have  a  great 
advantage  over  those  of  antiquity, 
although  they  depart  from  the  rules 
laid  down  by  the  creators  of  the  stage. 
If  they  establish  this  principle,  that  a 
play  should  only  represent  such  trans- 
actions as  can  by  possibility  be  com- 
pressed within  the  space  of  twenty- 
four  hours  —  can  there  be  a  more 
flagrant  absurdity  than  that  a  man  in 
his  senses  should,  in  so  short  a  period, 
fall  passionately  in  love  with  a  woman 
equally  in  possession  of  hers,  and 
carry  the  matter  on  so  rapidly,  that 
the  love,  which  is  announced  in  the 
morning,  ends  in  a  marriage  at  night? 
Is  that  time  enough  to  represent 
jealousy,  despair,  hope — in  short,  all 
the  passions  and  incidents,  without 
which  love  is  a  mere  word,  without 
any  signification  ?  These  evils  are, 
according  to  the  judgment  of  all  per- 
sons competent  to  form  an  opinion, 
far  greater  than  those  arising  from 
the  circumstance  that  the  spectators, 
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without  moving  from  their  seats,  see 
and  hear  things  which  must  occupy 
several  days.  For  as  he  who  reads  a 
hi>tory  of  a  few  pages,  informs  him- 
self of  events  which  have  occurred  in 
remote  countries  during  many  centu- 
ries, even  so  may  comedy,  which  is 
the  image  and  representation  of  that 
on  which  it  is  founded,  in  describing 
the  events  which  befall  two  lovers, 
paint  in  the  most  vivid  colours  all 
that  can  take  place  on  such  an  occa- 
sion ;  and  as  it  is  improbable  that  all 
these  incidents  should  occur  in  one 
day,  may  feign  also  for  itself  the 
longer  time,  of  which  it  stands  in  need. 
Not  improperly  has  poetry  been 
called  a  living  picture  ;  and  as  the 
pencil  represents  on  a  few  feet  of  can- 
vass remote  distances,  which  cheat  the 
eye  with  an  appearance  of  reality,  so 
must  the  same  privilege  be  conceded 
to  the  pen  ;  and  so  much  the  rather, 
as  the  latter  is  incomparably  more 
energetic  than  the  former,  inasmuch 
as  articulated  syllables  are  more  intel- 
ligible than  silent  images,  which  can 
explain  thought  by  signs  only.  And  if 
you  object  to  me,  that,  under  pain  of 
being  esteemed  presumptuous  and  un- 
grateful, we  must  obey  the  precepts 
of  the  lirst  inventors  of  the  drama, 
I  reply  to  you,  that  we  owe  them 
indeed  reverence  for  having  triumph- 
ed over  the  dith'culties  which  belong 
to  a  beginning  in  any  matter,  but 
that  we  are  bound  to  bring  what  they 
have  discovered  to  perfection:  so  that, 
without  impairing  the  substance,  we 
may  change  the  manner  of  proceeding, 
and  improve  it  by  the  lessons  of  ex- 
perience. 

"  It  were  indeed  a  precious  state  of 
things  if  the  musician,  because  the 
inventors  of  music  studied  harmony 
of  sound  from  the  blows  of  the  ham- 
mer on  the  anvil,  were  at  the  present 
day  to  use  the  instruments  of  Vulcan, 
and  incur  censure  because  they  intro- 
duced a  harp  with  strings,  and  thus 
brought  to  perfection  what  originally 
was  imperfect.  Herein  it  is  that  art 
differs  from  nature,  because  what  the 
one  has  established  since  the  creation 
remains  immutable — as  the  pear-tree 
always  produces  pears,  and  the  oak  its 
acorns  (for  we  shall  not  now  stop  to 
consider  the  exceptions  arising  from 
soil  and  climate,  and  the  skill  and 
graftings  of  the  gardener) ;  while  in 
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art.  the  roots  of  which  grow  in  tin; 
shifting  qualities  of  mm,  use  causes 
the  most  important  changes  and  mo- 
difications. What  reason  is  there  f«/r 
surprise,  then,  if  comedy  trausgn -s«-es 
the  rules  of  our  forefathers,  and, 
according  to  the  analogy  o}  nature, 
and  of  art,  grafts  the  comic  on  the 
tragic,  while  it  combines  these  oppo- 
site kinds  of  poetry  in  a  fascinating 
whole,  in  which  sometimes  the  serious 
characters  of  the  one,  sometimes  the, 
ludicrous  and  playful  characters  of  the 
other,  make  their  appearance.  More- 
over, if  the  pre-eminence  of vKschylus 
and  Menander  in  (irecce,  and  that 
of  Terence  and  Seneca  in  Home,  were 
sutlicieiit  to  make  tlieir  rules  immu- 
table, the  excellence  of  our  LopC  cle 
Vega,  the  pearl  of  the  Mau/.anarcs, 
the  Tully  of  C'astile,  the  phu-nix  of 
our  nation,  so  far  surpasses  these  in 
the  quantity  as  well  as  the  quality  of 
his  writings,  that  his  authority  h 
abundantly  sutlirient  to  weigh  down 
the  doctrine  I  have  cited  ;  and  as  In; 
has  brought  comedy  to  the  perfection 
and  consummate  refinement  in  which 
we  now  beln ild  it,  we  mii.-t  think 
ourselves  fortunate  in  having  such  a 
teacher,  and  zealously  defend  his 
school  of  poetry  against  its  passionate 
antagonists.  For  when  he  says,  in 
many  passages  of  his  writings,  that 
lie  has  deviated  from  the  rules  of 
the  ancients  only  out  of  condescen- 
sion to  the  taste  of  the  multitude, 
this  is  only  said  from  the  modesty  of 
his  nature,  and  in  order  that  the 
malevolence  of  the  ignorant  should 
not  ascribe  that  to  arrogance  which 
is  in  fact  aiming  at  perfection.  IJut 
it  is  incumbent  on  us  who  are  his 
followers,  for  the  reasons  which  [ 
have  enumerated,  as  well  as  many 
others  which  I  will  not  now  allege,  to 
look  upon  him  as  the  reformer  of  the 
new  comedy,  and  to  hold  in  honour 
modern  writers  as  more  beautiful  and 
more  instructive  than  those  of  former 
ages."  It  is  difficult  to  conceive  a 
more  ingenious  and  solid  defence  of 
the  Spanish  drama  than  Tellez  has 
here  put  forward ;  and  it  is  time  to 
examine  how  far  his  practice  exem- 
plifies his  theory.  Many  of  our 
readers  will  be  surprised  to  hear  that 
Tirso  de  Molina,  or  Gabriel  Tellex, 
is  the  first  author  who  brought  Don 
Juaii  and  the  famous  story  of  tho 
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statue- guest  upon  the  stage,  under 
the  title  of  the  Burlador  de  Scvilla, 
or  the  Convidado  de  Piedra.  The 
name  of  the  hero  is  Don  Juan  Teno- 
rio.  The  story  still  lives  in  the  tradi- 
tion of  the  people  of  Seville,  in  which 
city  the  Tenorios  Avere  a  distinguished 
race,  though  the  name  exists  no 
longer.  It  was  one  of  the  famous 
twenty- four,  the  "  veinti-cuatros"  of 
Seville.  The  basis  of  the  story  is, 
that,  after  seducing  the  daughter  of 
the  Comendador  Ulloa,  Don  Juan 
killed  the  father,  who  was  buried  in 
the  convent  of  San  Francisco.  Don 
Juan's  birth  and  connections  placed 
him  above  the  reach  of  legal  punish- 
ment ;  but  the  monks  of  San  Fran- 
cisco contrived  to  get  him  within 
their  walls,  where  they  put  him  to 
death,  and  propagated  a  rumour  that 
Don  John  had  gone  to  the  chapel  in 
which  the  statue  of  the  Comendador 
was  placed,  for  the  purpose  of  insult- 
ing his  memory,  when  the  statue  had 
seized  him  and  precipitated  him  into 
the  infernal  regions.  Such  is  the 
legend  on  which  rests  El  Burlador  de 
Serilla.  It  became  extremely  popular 
in  Spain,  and  even  more  so  in  foreign 
countries.  In  1620  it  was  trans- 
planted to  the  Italian  stage.  Three 
translations  of  it  appeared  in  France, 
under  the  not  very  happily  chosen 
title  of  the  Festin  de  Pierre ;  the  first 
in  1659  by  De  Villiers ;  the  second 
1661,  by  Dorimon ;  the  third  1665, 
by  Moliere.  In  Spain  the  same  sub- 
ject was  dramatised  by  Zamora,  in  a 
play  which  still  keeps  possession  of 
the  stage. 

As  a  specimen,  we  subjoin  a 
translation  from  one  of  his  most 
amusing  plays,  The  Pious  Martha, 


{Martha  la  Piadosa,}  in  which  long 
before  the  Tartutfe,  and  in  Spain, 
hypocrisy  was  exposed  to  ridicule. 
A  girl,  in  order  to  get  rid  of  a  rich  and 
aged  suitor,  pretends  to  be  seized 
with  a  fit  of  piety,  and  an  aversion 
to  marriage.  Her  father,  after  some 
little  resistance,  allows  her  to  follow 
the  bent  of  her  inclination  without 
restraint,  under  pretence  of  visiting 
the  sick  in  hospitals.  She  contrives 
to  obtain  repeated  interviews  with  her 
favoured  lover,  who  —  the  trait  is 
thoroughly  Spanish  —  has  killed  her 
brother  in  a  duel ;  and  at  last  to  pro- 
cure admittance  for  him,  under  the 
disguise  of  a  palsied  and  penniless 
student,  into  her  father's  house  to 
teach  her  the  Latin  grammar.  Some 
of  the  scenes  are  in  the  highest  vein 
of  comedy : — one,  where  the  student 
pretends  to  faint  from  weakness,  and 
her  father  desires  her  to  hold  him  up, 
and  bids  him  lean  upon  her  without 
scruple  ;  another  where  the  lady, 
having  given  vent  to  her  jealousy  in 
a  very  vivid  exclamation  which  her 
father  overhears,  escapes  from  the 
detection  of  her  hypocrisy  by  pre- 
tending that  the  student  has  said  it, 
and  that  she  is  repeating  it  in  anger. 
The  expression  is  tantamount  to  "  By 
heavens  !"  (yive  Dios ;)  and  the  father 
tells  her  she  is  too  severe.  The 
lover  pretends  that  his  feelings  are 
too  much  hurt  for  him  to  stay  any 
longer  in  the  house  :  the  father  desires 
the  daughter  to  appease  him  ;  and 
with  wit  equal  to  Moliere,  the  girl,  in 
her  father's  presence,  goes  down  on 
her  knees  before  her  lover,  and  kisses 
his  hand,  which  is  the  only  condition 
upon  which  he  has  said  that  he  will 
remain. 


3fartha. — Forgive  me,  brother, — stay. 

Fclip. — Yes,  if  you  kiss  upon  your  knees  my  hand. 

(Martha  kneels.) 

Martha. — This  is  an  act  to  mortify  the  flesh. 
The  Father. — What  matchless  virtue  ! 
Martha,  (aside.) — Were  I  to  say  the  truth,  the  kiss  was  honey. 

As  a  farther  specimen  of  Molina's  trana,  a  man  full  of  dry  caustic  wit, 
style,  we  subjoin  the  following  trans-  are  present  at  a  bull-fight.  The  fol- 
iation. The  lover  and  his  friend  Pas-  lowing  dialogue  ensues  : — 

Pastrana. — Think  not  to  see  me  at  the  bull-fight  here, 
Unless  indeed  upon  the  platform  perched, 
Or  looking  from  a  window. 

Felip. — Friend  Pastrana, 
That  is  a  woman's  post,  and  not  a  man's, 
Unless  he's  wool  and  water.     Let  us  dare 
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What  fate-  may  brim;  us,  s°  m^y  wc  acquire 
1'erchance  eternal  blazon  ami  renown. 

1'intruHii.—  No,  brother;  death  .sits  on  the  pointed  horn. 

/•'•/;/>.— Talk  not  so  fondly  ;  but  that  well  I  know 
Your  lofty  spirit  and  your  courage  triod, 
I'J  call  it  cowardice. 

l'<i.-ti-(.ui'i.  -  I  give  you  leave. 
C:ill  my  resolve  by  any  name  you  plca.se, 
So  Ions;  as  we  remain  no  longer  here. 

/•'.///'.     And  can  it  be  that  you,  who  swallow  men, 
Now  tremble  at  a  beast  '. 

l'<i tt num. — 'Tis  true,  indeed. 
Wonder  at  my  opinion  as  you  may, 
To  fight  with  two  men,  or  with  three  men,  oft 
Is  valour  rather  than  temerity. 
Since  courtesy  or  valour  furnish  im  ans 
Of  safety — and  much  more  the  running  art 
Taught  by  Cararv^u  of  the  dextrous  thru-t, 
Strait  or  oblique     th  •  .-.cieii'V  of  revenj". 
Then  one  may  say,  if  one  is  hardly  pr<'      •!, 
"  Sir,  my  experience  shows  me,  that  your  wor.-!:;p 
Is  an  epitome  of  human  valour  ; 
SD  1  will  never  haunt  this  ,-treet  ag-ii:i, 
Nor  speak  with  Donna  Mcncia  :my  ui"!-.'. 
And  if  you  will  accept  me  as  a  friend, 
My  services  attend  yon  from  this  day." 
Words  soft  as  the.-e  control  a  gentleman  — 
Money  the  robber.     If  your  foe  be  brave. 
He  must  to  greater  pride  and  courage  yield. 
In  short,  there's  always  hope,  however  lien-e. 
His  wrath  and  keen  his  passion  for  revenue, 
To  soothe  the  fury  of  the  incensed  iit-ui, 
If  he  be  one  whom  gold  or  breeding  win." 
But  when  a  Inill  has  rent  your  cloak  to  shreds, 
And  bellows  at  the  shoulders  of  its  owner. 
In  hot  pursuit     then  try  your  time —advance, 
And  whisper  in  the  yelling  monster's  i  ar, 
"  Sir  Hull,  a  gentle  bearing  sets  off  valour  — 
Put  some  restraint  upon  your  boiling  rage. 
Indeed,  that  constant  tossing  of  the  head 
Can  only  suit  a  madman  or  a  fool." 
Ami  yon  will  see  the  fruit  of  your  advice. 
Ulfer  your  friend-hip  to  him,  turn  your  head, 
You'll  find  the  light  at  once  shine  through  your  back, 
Through  two  clear  holes,  each  half  a  yard  in  length. 

Hut  the  ino.st  popular  play  of  this     obliges  him  to  believe  that  he  is  really 


great  writer,  ami  one  which  is  always 
received  \\ith  the  most  rapturous 
applause,  is  (HI  tie  Ins  Of/cos  I  <•;•</<•.<, 
(fiil  of'  tlic  (im-ii  Trousers.)  A 
lady  ha.s  been  abandoned  by  her  lover 
for  a  rich  beauty  of  Madrid.  She 
calls  herself  Don  (iil — follows  him 
thither,  dresses  herself  in  male  attire, 
of  which  the  green  trousers  are  the 
most  conspicuous  part— torments  him 
with  letters  from  the  convent  where 


haunted  by  the  ghost  of  her  whom  he 
ha.s  wronged  ;  and  at  last  causes  him 
to  be  arrested  for  her  murder.  The 
rage,  ainn/.emcnt,  confusion,  repen- 
tance and  despair  of  the  faithless 
h.vcr  are  portrayed  in  the  most  bril- 
liant colours.  Do  what  he  will,  mean 
what  he  will,  attempt  what  he  will, 
(111  of  the  Green  Trousers,  though  in- 
visible, has  been  beforehand  with 
him.  He  L'oes  to  his  bankers:  the 


he  supposes  ln«r  to  be,  describing  her     check  is  paid  to  Don  (lilof  the  (Ircen 
suffering,  her  illness,  and  at  last  her     Trousers.      He   endeavours   to  mis- 
lead his  intended  father-in-law :  the 
plot  is  unravelled  by  Don  Clil  of  the 


death  ;  interrupts  his  remittances, 
destroys  his  credit,  carries  otf  his 
mistress,  who  falls  desperately  in  love 
with  her  ;  thwarts  him  at  every  turn  ; 


Green  Trousers.     He  tries  to  soften 
his  mistress:  she  raves  of  nothing  but 
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Don  Gil  of  the  Green  Trousers.  As 
Don  Gil  is  so  successful  with  his 
green  trousers,  other  suitors  of  the 
Madrid  lady  dress  in  green  trousers, 
and  assume  his  name  in  the  dark 
under  her  window.  There  are  at  one 
time  four  persons  in  the  street,  each 
calling  himself  Gil  with  the  Green 
Trousers.  The  faithless  suitor  of  the 
true  Gil  is  one  of  them.  His  rival 
challenges  him  ;  but  no  sooner  does 
the  challenged  see  the  fatal  garment, 
than  his  conscience  smites  him,  and 
he  addresses  his  furious  rival  as  the 
ghost  of  his  injured  mistress. 

"  O  soul  most  innocent !  by  that  sweet  love 

"Which  once  thou  cherished  for  rne,  and  which  now 

Delights  my  memory,  I  charge  thee,  rest. 

My  punishment,  thy  rigour,  are  complete. 

If  haply  to  disturb  my  present  love, 

Thou  hast  assumed  a  body  here  on  earth, 

And  at  Madrid  calling  thyself  Don  Gil, 

In  such  attire,  and  bearing  such  a  name, 

Dost  meditate  to  wreak  revenge  on  me, 

O  cease,  blest  spirit !  from  thy  fierce  pursuit." 

The  other  lover,  who  hears  this 
grotesque  invocation,  thinks  it  a  mere 
trick  of  his  rival  to  escape  a  duel, 
and  overwhelms  him  with  every 
epithet  of  abuse. 

The  play  ends  by  the  marriage  of 
Don  Gil  with  her  fickle  suitor.  We 
are  almost  ashamed  to  add,  that  this 
was  the  favourite  play  of  Ferdinand 


VII.,  and  was  ordered  for  him  on  all 
solemn  occasions  by  the  municipality 
of  Madrid.  Without  the  refinement 
of  Calderon  or  Lope  de  Vega,  Molina 
surpasses  both  in  his  verve  and 
gaiety.  His  satire  is  unlimited ;  it 
spares  neither  the  authorities  of 
earth,  nor  the  ministers  of  heaven — 
nay,  it  does  not  even  spare  the  great 
national  amusement.  Epigram  after 
epigram  is  poured  out  upon  every 
object  that  attracts  his  notice  ;  his 
brilliant  and  sparkling  wit  is  inex- 
haustible ;  and  his  "  malice"  as  bound- 
less as  it  is  subtle.  Of  all  French 
writers,  it  has  been  said,  by  a  very 
competent  judge,  that  lie  resembles 
Bcaumarchais  most  closely ;  and  how- 
ever strange  it  may  seem,  that  the 
Spanish  monk  of  the  seventeenth 
century  should  bear  so  close  an 
analogy  to  the  Parisian  lei  esprit  of 
the  eighteenth,  the  remark  is  undoubt- 
edly correct.  AVe  have  dwelt  more 
especially  on  this  writer,  because  he 
is  not  well  known  in  Europe,  and 
because  even  Mr  Ticknor,  in  his  ac- 
curate and  valuable  work  on  Spanish 
literature — a  work  we  hail  both  for 
Avhat  it  proves,  and  for  what  it  makes 
us  expect,  with  the  greatest  delight — 
has  failed  to  do  him  complete  justice. 
Shack  seems  to  us  to  have  appreciated 
him  more  justly  in  his  excellent  and 
useful  dissertation.  But  our  limits 
are  exhausted  for  the  present. 
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by  motives  which  we 
own  to  be  with  dilliciilty  effectively 
justifiable,  and  which  we  must  re- 
solve into  an  overmastering  anxiety 
to  behold  how  doomed  human  nature* 
can  confront  terror- inspiring  circum- 
stances, felt  sutlicieut  to  palsy  one's 
own  soul,  we  found  ourselves,  on 
Sunday  morning,  the  .r>th  of  .Inly  US4U, 
in  the  front  seat  of  the  stranger's  gal- 
lery in  the  Chapel  of  Newgate,  in 
order  to  hear  the  condemned  sermon 
preached  to  Benjamin  C'ourvoisier, 
and  witness  the  demeanour  of  one  who 
was  to  be  publicly  strangled  on  the 
ensuing  morning,  and  in  the  ensuing 
evening  buried  within  the  precincts  of 
the  prison.  Callous  must  he  have 
been  who  could  witness  the  scene  of 
that  morning  without  being  profound- 
ly affected.  It  was  the  house  of 
(iod  ;  and  yet,  (with  reverence  be  the 
allusion  made,)  in  one  sense,  alas!  a 
ilen  of  thieves — of  outcasts  from  so- 
ciety ;  whose  laws  they  had,  or  were 
charged  with  having,  disregarded  and 
openly  violated.  Some  were  there 
under  the  pressure  of  violent  suspi- 
cion— amounting  to  a  moral,  soon  to 
pass  into  a  legal,  certainty — of  va- 
rious kinds  and  degrees  of  guilt : 
others  bore  the  blighting  brand  of 
established  crime,  and  were  suffering, 
or  about  to  sutler,  its  penalty.  With 
what  feelings  would  they  enter  the 
house  of  Him  who  is  of  purer  eyes 
than  to  behold  iniquity — to  Whom  all 
hearts  are  open,  all  desires  known, 
and  from  Whom  no  secrets  are  hid  ! 
Would  any  of  that  guilty  throng  take 
their  places  there,  brutally  ignorant, 
indifferent,  reckless,  or  desperate? 
Would  their  polluted  souls  be  swell- 
ing with  ill-suppressed  feelings  of 
impiety  and  blasphemy?  Would  any 
approach  with  broken  and  contrite 
spirits,  having  been  shaken,  by  the 
stern  hand  of  offended  human  law 
alone,  out  of  a  life's  lethargy  and 
insensibility?  How  would  the  holy 


accents  of  warning,  of  expostulation, 
of  mercy,  of  dread  denunciation,  sound 
in  the  ears  of  those  who  were  presently 
to  till  that  dismal  chapel — dismal,  only 
from  its  locality,  and  the  character 
of  its  occupants?  With  what  feelings 
would  am  enter — the  death-doomed — 
for  whom,  and  for  whom  alone,  was 
reserved  that  solitary,  central,  omi- 
nous black  bench  ?  who  was  so  terribly 
far  advanced  in  his  passage  from  a 
human  tribunal  to  that  of  the  dread 
Eternal!  —  on  whose  brow  already 
faintly  glistened  the  dread  twilight 
between  here  and  hereafter, — the  black 
night  of  time  breaking  before  the 
dawning  of  an  eternal  day  ! 

They  come  !  Yonder  gallery,  cur- 
tained on",  is  filling  with  the  female 
pri>oners  :  no  sounds  audible  but  their 
rustling  dresses,  and  perhaps  a  half- 
choked  sigh  or  sob.  It  is  well,  poor 
souls!  that  you  are  hidden  from  the 
public  ga/e  from  the  rude  eye  of 
your  male  comrades  in  crime!  They 
are  now  entering  below,  silent  and 
orderly,  the  eye  of  the  governor  upon 
them,  as  they  are  led  by  burly  turn- 
keys and  inspectors  to  their  appro- 
priate places,  classed  as  untried  and 
convicted — the  latter  according  to  their 
respective  kinds  and  degree  of  punish- 
ment. All,  at  length,  are  seated. 
What  an  assemblage !  Almost  all 
clad  in  prison  costume;  many  with 
sullen,  determined  countenances  — 
others  with  harassed  features  and 
downcast  look— one  or  two  exhibiting 
unequivocally  an  air  of  insolent  and 
reckless  defiance — but  all  conscious 
of  the  stern  surveillance  under  which 
they  sate.  Alas,  those  boys!  some 
already,  others  about  to  be,  con- 
demned—all gazing,  terror-struck,  at 
the  black  seat  in  the  centre ! 

The  chaplain  enters  the  desk  imme- 
diately under  the  pulpit,  which, 
attached  to  the  blank  wall,  faces  the 
communion-table.  llt\  also,  casts  an 
ominous  glance  at  the  black  bench 
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before  him,  in  the  centre  of  the 
floor,  to  which  all  faces  are  di- 
rected, amidst  moody  and  troubled 
silence.  At  length  a  door  on  the  left 
is  heard  being  unbolted ;  a  turnkey 
enters,  followed  by  the  great  criminal 
— one  whose  name  was  ringing  in  the 
ears  of  the  public — one  on  whom  every 
eye  is  instantly  fixed  with  sickening 
intensity.  It  isCourvoisier — the  mon- 
ster who,  a  fe\v  weeks  before,  had 
barbarously  murdered  his  sleeping 
lord ! — He  \vas  led  to  his  seat,  a  glass 
of  water  being  placed  near  him,  in  case 
of  his  faintness,  and  on  one  side  of 
him  sate  a  turnkey.  Courvoisier  knelt 
down ;  and  then,  a  prayer-book  having 
been  given  him,  (which  he  held  in  an 
nntrembling  hand,)  took  his  seat, 
not  far  from  the  reading-desk,  cover- 
ing his  eyes  for  a  few  moments  with 
his  left  hand.  His  demeanour  was 
signally  calm  and  self-possessed,  and 
his  motions  were  deliberate.  He  was 
a  man  about  twenty-four  years  of 
age.  His  countenance  wore  such  an 
expression  of  pensive  good-nature  and 
docility,  as  rendered  it  a  consola- 
tory reflection  that  he  had  unequivo- 
cally and  spontaneously  confessed  the 
fiendish  act  of  which  the  law  had  pro- 
nounced him  guilty,  and  for  which, 
under  holy  sanctions,  it  was  on  the 
morrow  to  take  away  his  life.*  Yes 
— there  he  sate,  where  we  had  seen 
sitting,  also,  his  blood-stained  prede- 
cessor Green  acre  ;  and,  moreover, 
Eauntleroy  the  forger;  also  a  young 
banker's  clerk — a  widowed  mother's 
sole  support,  her  only  child  —  for 
forging  a  trilling  check.  Alas,  alas ! 
how  he  wept  during  the  whole  ser- 
vice ! — but  how  calmly  he  behaved  the 
next  morning  on  the  gallows ! 

After  gazing  long  and  earnestly 
on  the  central  figure  in  the  gloomy 
picture,  our  eyes  were  casually 
attracted  by  a  very  different  one, — 
that  of  a  youth  sitting  on  the  steps 
of  the  altar,  as  though  he  had 
been  a  privileged  spectator.  We  re- 
garded him  as  a  friend  of  some  subor- 
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dinate  functionary  of  the  gaol.     He 


seemed  a  silly,  vulgar,  little  dandy, 
who  had  put  on  his  very  best  clothes 
for  the  occasion.  He  looked  about 
eighteen  or  nineteen  years  old,  and 
was  of  slender  figure,  and  a  little 
under  the  average  height.  His  hair 
was  full  and  curly— displayed  in  avery 
affected  style.  He  wore  a  sort  of 
second-hand  bine  surtout  with  velvet 
collar,  a  black  satin  stock,  a  light 
figured  waistcoat,  and  light  slate-co- 
loured trousers — the  latter  a  trifle  too 
short,  and  strained  down  by  a  pair  of 
elongated  straps,  so  as  to  reach  as 
nearly  as  possible  to  the  brightly- 
polished  boots.  Beside  him  was  a  hat, 
of  which  he  seemed  very  careful,  and 
smoothed  it  round  delicately,  once  or 
twice,  with  his  hand.  His  eyes  were 
quick,  and  inquisitive  ;  and  he  seemed 
to  share  the  interest  with  which  others 
contemplated  Courvoisier.  Several 
times,  during  the  service,  his  fingers 
passed  jauntily  through  his  hair,  as  if 
to  dispose  it  effectively  round  his  tem- 
ples. A  prayer-book  was  handed  to 
him,  to  which  he  seemed  tolerably 
attentive ;  but  during  the  sermon  he 
was  evidently  more  occupied  with  his 
dress  than  the  exciting  and  instruc- 
tive topics  of  the  chaplain — frequently 
pulling  off  and  putting  on  his  gloves, 
and  arranging  different  portions  of  his 
dress,  as  though  he  feared  they  did 
not  sit  upon  him  sufficiently  becom- 
ingly. When,  however,  the  chaplain 
addressed  himself  personally,  and  with 
fearful  solemnity,  to  the  murderer  be- 
fore him,  the  young  occupant  of  the 
altar-steps  was  roused  into  attention, 
and  he  listened  a  few  minutes — his 
eyes  fixed  now  on  the  preacher,  then 
on  the  condemned.  When  the  service 
was  over,  Courvoisier  (whose  de- 
meanour had  been  throughout  most 
satisfactory — solemn,  composed,  and 
reverent)  was  beckoned  out  to  the  door 
through  which  he  had  entered,  and  he 
obeyed,  walking  with  complete  self- 
possession. — We  had  looked  our  last 
on  him! — "  Do  you  see  that  young 


*  How  must  the  following  verses  in  the  Psalms  of  the  day  have  affected  him,  if 
the  wretched  being  were  not  too  bewildered  to  appreciate  them  ! — "  Turn  thee  unto 
me,  and  have  mercy  upon  me,  for  I  am  desolate  and  in  misery.  The  sorrows  of  my 
heart  are  enlarged  ;  O  bring  thou  me  out  of  my  troubles.  Look  upon  my  adversity 
and  misery,  and  forgive  me  all  my  sins." — Ps.  xxv.  1 5,  1 6,  1 7.  "0  shut  not  up  my 
soul  with  the  sinners,  nor  my  life  mtli  tlie  Hood-thirsty." — Ps.  xxvi.  9.  If  the  mur- 
derer's heart  did  not  thrill  when  these  last  words  were  read  out  by  the  chaplain, 
with  fearful  distinctness,  it  must  have  been  the  only  one  that  did  not. 
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fellow  on  the  altar- steps?  —  do  you 
know  who  he  is'.'"  said  a  gentleman 
who  approached  us  for  the  purpose. 
"  No;  he  seems  a  vulgar  little  puppy," 
we  exclaimed,  "  whoever  he  may  be." 
'•  It  is  Oxford,  who  shot  at  the  Queen, 
uud  is  to  be  tried  this  week!"  was 
the  reply  ;  and  while  we  turned  round 
to  gaze  at  him,  he  was  in  the  act  of 
q. lilting  the  chapel,  holding  his  hat 
very  carefully,  and  gazing  towards  tin- 
gallery  with  an  expression  of  cheerful 
imjuisitiveness.  Had  it  occurred  to 
him  that,  in  all  human  probability,  a 
week  or  two  would  behold  Aim  an 
occupant  of  the  black  bench  just 
quitted  by  the  murderer? 

Yes !  that  was  Edward  Oxford, 
the  little  caitiff,  first  of  a  small  and 
ignominious  series  of  similar  ones,  who 
had,  on  the  preceding  Uth  of  June, 
twice  deliberately  tired  at  his  young 
Queen,  as  she  was  driving,  in  fancied 
security,  with  her  consort,  up  Consti- 
tution Hill,  and  on  each  occasion 
apparently  with  ball !  The  following 
was  his  own  free-and-easy  account  of 
the  matter,  on  being  examined  before 
the  Privy  Council : — 

"  A  great  many  witnesses  against  me. 
Sime  say  1  --hot  with  my  left,  others  with 
riy  right.  They  vary  as  to  the  distance. 
After  I  had  fired  the  first  pistol,  Prince 
Albert  got  up,  as  if  he  would  jump  out  of 
the  coach,  and  sate  down  again,  as  if  he 
thought  better  of  it.  Then  I  fired  the 
second  pistol.  This  is  all  I  shall  say  at 
present." 

(Signed)     "  EIMVAKD  Oxronn." 

In  the  ca.«e  of  this  young  miscreant, 
(for  it  is  difficult  to  speak  of  him  tem- 
perately,) however,  was,  within  four 
days'  time,  to  be  resolved  a  problem 
of  unspeakable  difficulty  and  moment, 
by  such  means  as  the  law  of  the  coun- 
try could  command, — viz.,  responsi- 
bility or  irresponsibility  for  criminal 
acts,  according  to  the  state  of  mind 
existing  at  the  time  of  committing 
them.  It  is  needless  to  affirm  that 
this  is  a  question  of  public,  perma- 
nent, universal  interest ;  one  in  which 
every  individual,  young  or  old,  nttty 
become  personally  concerned  ;  one 
which  no  humane  jurist,  practical  or 
speculative,  can  approach  without 
lively  anxiety ;  one  worthy  of  fre- 
quent and  deep  consideration  by  ever}' 
one  concerned  in  the  administration 
of  criminal  justice.  To  punish  an 
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individual  utterly  unconscious  of  the 
difference  between  right  and  wrong 
at  the  time  of  committing  the  alleged 
crime,  shocks  one's  sense  of  natural 
justice,  and  confounds  all  the  prin- 
ciples on  which  it  can  be  ad:ninistere  1 
by  man.  How  can  we  hang  a  mania*- 
who,  in  a  paroxysm  of  madness,  LilU 
the  keeper  who  was  endeavouring  t<» 
soothe  or  to  restrain  him'/  Or  one 
who  shouts  another  whom,  under  the 
veritable  and  sole  influence  of  delusion, 
he  believed  to  lie  in  the  act  of  killing 
him,  and  that  he  was  therefore  acting 
solely  in  self-defence'/  These  are  plain 
cases,  as  stated  ;  but  still  they  require, 
of  course,  very  clear  proof  of  the  facts 
from  which  the  law  is  to  deduce  .1 
perfect  irresponsibility  for  his  acts. 
T!ie  subject  is  one  environed  with  im- 
mense practical  difficulties,  which  are 
often  unexpectedly  visible  in  applying 
apparently  clear  and  correct  principles 
to  simple  combinations  of  fact.  The 
most  sagacious  judges,  the  mo,;t  con- 
scientious juries,  have  grievously  mis- 
carried in  such  cases  ;  some  sending 
persons  to  the  scaffold  under  circum- 
stances far  weaker  th:in  those  held  by 
others  demonstrative  of  irresponsibi- 
lity, and,  consequently,  demanding  an 
acquittal.  Many  painful  and  dread- 
ful cases  might  be  cited  ;  but  two  shall 
sutlioe.  In  the  year  I»cl7,  an  indus- 
trious, affectionate,  poverty-stricken 
father  strangled  his  four  children, 
avowedly  to  prevent  their  being  turned 
into  the  streets.  They  all  slept  in  one 
room.  Having  strangled  two,  he  left 
the  room  ;  bur,  after  meditating  for 
some  time,  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  he  might  as  well  be  hanged  for 
killing  all  four  :  on  which  he  returned, 
and  strangled  the  other  two— having 
shaken  hands  with  them  before  he  did 
it!  He  then  quitted  the  house,  and 
went  to  a  neighbour's,  to  whom  he  did 
not  mention  what  he  had  done  ;  but 
on  being  apprehended  the  next  day, 
and  taken  before  the  coroner,  he  con- 
fessed the  above  facts.  No  witness 
had  ever  observed  a  trace  of  insanity 
about  him.  The  physician  to  a  luna- 
tic asylum  offered  to  prove  that  the 
prisoner's  grandmother  and  sister  had 
been  under  his  care,  the  latter  for  en- 
tertaining a  de.-ire  to  destroy  herself 
and  hi-r  children — evidence  which  the 
judge  rejected  :  and  under  his  direc- 
tion the  jury  convicted,  and  hepa-.-ed 
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sentence  of  death  on  the  prisoner.  * 
In  the  year  1845,  a  young  servant 
girl,  quiet  and  docile,  having  taken  a 
knife  from  the  kitchen,  on  some  tri- 
vial pretence,  went  up  to  the  room 
where  her  master's  child  lay,  and 
killed  it.  She  then  went  down  stairs, 
and  told  the  horrifying  fact  to  her 
master.  She  was  quite  conscious  of 
the  crime  she  had  committed,  and 
showed  much  anxiety  to  know  whe- 
ther she  would  be  hanged  or  trans- 
ported. There  was  not  the  slightest 
tittle  of  evidence  that  she  had  been 
labouring  under  any  delusion  ;  yet  she 
was  acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insa- 
nity !  f  Can  anything  be  more  griev- 
ously unsatisfactory  than  such  a  state 
of  things  as  this,  in  the  administration 
of  the  criminal  justice  of  the  country  ? 
One  of  the  causes  which  conduced  to 
such  results  was  the  too  ready  defer- 
ence paid  to  speculative  medical  men, 
professing  to  have  made  disordered 
intellects  their  peculiar  study,  and 
who  came  forward,  from  time  to  time, 
confidently  and  authoritatively  pro- 
nouncing that  such  and  such  circum- 
stances indicated  unequivocally  the 
existence  of  "insanity,"  of  "moral 
insanity,"  at  the  time  of  the  act  com- 
mitted. Nay,  they  would  sit  in  court, 
listening  to  a  detail  of  facts,  from 
which  they  would  then  enter  the  wit- 
ness-box, and  authoritatively  declare 
their  opinion  that,  if  such  were  the 
facts,  the  prisoner  was  insane,  and 
therefore  irresponsible,  when  the  act  in 
question  was  committed !  Many  held 
that  the  mere  absence  of  assignable 
motive  indicated  such  insanity!  and 
many,  that  the  mere  committal  of  the 
particular  act  should  be  so  regarded ! 
Notions  more  dangerous  and  monstrous 
cannot  be  conceived.  Well  might  the 
late  Mr  Baron  Gurney  declare,  "  that 
the  defence  of  insanity  had  lately  grown 
to  a  fearful  height,  and  the  security  of 
the  public  required  that  it  should  be 
watched."  $  There  are  two  Trials 
contained  in  Mr  Townsend's  first 
volume,  which  afford  memorable  illus- 
trations of  the  difficulty  with  which 
these  questions  are  encountered  in  our 
courts  of  justice.  They  are  those  of 
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Oxford,  for  shooting  at  the  Queen, 
and  of  M'Naughten  for  the  murder  of 
Mr  Drummond,  the  private  secretary 
of  the  late  Sir  llobert  Peel.  In  both 
cases  there  were  acquittals,  on  the 
alleged  ground  of  insanity ;  and  we  take 
leave  to  intimate  that,  in  our  opinion, 
there  should  have  been  convictions  in 
both.  The  escape  of  the  cold-blooded 
murderer,  M'Naughten,  who  delibe- 
rately shot  his  unsuspecting  victim  in 
the  back,  horrified  and  disgusted  the 
public.  "  It  had  not  been  anticipat- 
ed," says  Mr  Townsend,  "and  created 
a  deep  feeling  in  the  public  mind,  that 
there  was  some  unaccountabe  defect 
in  our  criminal  law.  People  of  good 
sense  appeared  panic-stricken,  by  this 
new  danger,  from  venturing  into  the 
London  streets ;  and  called  upon  the 
legislature  to  discover  some  preserva- 
tive against  the  attacks  of  insane 
passengers  in  public  thoroughfares. "§ 
Indignation  was  loudly  expressed  hi 
Parliament.  In  the  House  of  Commons, 
an  honourable  Irish  baronet  moved 
for  leave  to  bring  in  a  bill  to  abolish 
the  plea  of  insanity  in  cases  of  mur- 
der, except  where  it  could  be  proved 
that  the  person  accused  was  publicly 
known  and  reputed  to  be  a  maniac ; 
and  he  asked  the  House  to  suspend 
the  standing  orders  to  accelerate  the 
progress  of  his  bill.  His  motion,  how- 
ever, found  no  seconder.  A  similar 
casualty  had  befallen  Mr  Windham, 
in  1800,  who,  in  the  course  of  a 
debate  which  ensued  in  bringing  in  a 
bill  to  meet  such  cases  as  that  of 
Hadfield,  (who  had  just  been  acquit- 
ted, on  the  ground  of  insanity,  from 
the  charge  of  firing  at  George  III.,) 
suggested  that  an  offender,  even  if 
insane,  should  be  subjected  to  some 
sort  of  punishment,  for  the  sake  of 
example  !  On  the  same  evening  in 
which  the  attempt  of  Sir  Valentine 
Blake  was  made  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, the  matter  was  discussed  anxi- 
ously in  the  House  of  Lords,  by  Lords 
Lyndhurst,  Brougham,  Cottenham, 
Campbell,  and  Denman.  Lord  Camp- 
bell expressed  the  general  feeling  of 
the  House,  when  he  said — "There  may 
be  great  difficulty  in  convicting  per- 


*  He  was  subsequently  respited,  owing  to  the  zealous  interference  of  some  medical 
men,  who  succeeded  in  satisfying  the  Secretary  of  State  of  the  prisoner's  insanity. 
See  TAYLOR'S  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  792.  t  Ibid.  p.  803-4. 

if  Rex  v.  Reynolds.     Taylor's  Med.  Jurisp.  p.  801.  §  Vol.  i.  p.  320. 
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sons  who  are  not  in  a  state  of  mind 
to  be  responsible  for  their  actions  ; 
tmt  it  is  monstrous  to  think  that 
society  should  lie  exposed  t<>  the 
dreadful  dangers  to  which  it  is  at  pre- 
sent liable,  from  persons  in  that  state 
of  mind  going  at  large."*  At  length, 
on  the  suggestion  of  the  Lord  ('han- 
cellor,  (Lord  Lyndhurst.)  it  was 
agreed  that  the  judges  should  he  called 
npon  to  declare  the  true  state  of  the 
criminal  law  on  this  momentous  sub- 
ject :  and  five  questions  were  carefully 
framed  for  that  purpose,  and  suhtnit- 
ted  to  them  for  grave  consideration. 
The  following  are  these  questions  and 
answers — both  of  which,  as  contain- 
ing a  solemn  and  authoritative  enunci- 
ation of  the  law  of  the  land,  we  shall 
present  to  onr  readers,  whom  we  re- 
quest to  give  them  a  careful  perusal, 
before  proceeding  to  read  what  we 
have  to  oft'er  on  the  two  trials  above 
alluded  to.  We  are  the  more  anxious 
that  they  should  do  so,  because  of  the 
recent  very  remarkable  case  of  Pate, 
who  struck  her  Majesty  with  a  cane 
last  summer;  and  whose  case  was 
dealt  with  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  rules  which  follow  :— 

Qi'KSTtoN  I.-  TI'A'/f  'at  tfi<'  Imr  respect- 
ing alleged  crimps  committed  by  persons 
nfflicted  with  insane  delusion,  in  respect 
of  one  or  more  particular  subjects,  or  per- 
sons : — as  for  instance,  where, at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime, 
the  accused  know  lie  was  acting  contrary 
to  law,  but  did  the  act  complained  of, 
with  a  view,  under  the  influence  of  insane 
delusion,  of  redressing  or  revenging  some, 
supposed  grievance  or  injury,  or  of  pro- 
ducing some  public  benefit  ! 

ANSWER.  — "  Assuming  that  your  lord- 
ships' inquiries  are  confined  to  those 
per«ons  who  labour  under  such  partial 
delusions  only,  and  are  not  in  other 
respects  in«nne,  we  nre  of  opinion,  that, 
notwithstanding  the  party  did  the  act 
complained  of  with  a  view,  under  the 
influence  of  insane  delusion,  of  redressing 
or  revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or 
injury,  or  of  producing  sonic  public  bene- 
fit, he  is  nevertheless  punishable  accord- 
ing to  the  nature  of  the  crime  committed, 
if  he  knew,  at  the  time  of  committing 
such  crime,  that  he  was  acting  contrary 
to  law  ;  by  which  expression  we  tinder- 
stand  your  Lordship  to  mean  the  law  of 
the  land." 

QtKSTicms  II.  and    III.  (1.)—  "What 
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are  the  proper  questions  to  be  submitted 
to  the  jury,  when  a  person  alleged  to  be 
afflicted  with  insane  delu-ion,  respecting 
one  or  more  particular  subjects  or  per- 
sons, is  charged  with  the  coinmi-Mun  of  a 
crime  i murder,  for  example)  and  insanity 
is  set  up  as  a  defence  !" 

('_'.)  "  In  what  terms  ought  the  ques- 
tion to  be  left  to  the  jury,  as  to  the 
prisoner's  state  of  mind  at  the  time  when 
the  act  was  committed  !  " 

A.NSWKRS.-  "The  jury  ought  to  be 
told,  in  all  cases,  that  crvri/  man  i»  /<rc- 
fin/iftl  to  be  sane,  and  to  possess  a  suffi- 
cient degree  of  reason  to  be  responsible 
for  his  crimes,  until  the  contrary  be 
proved  to  their  satisfaction;  and  that,  to 
establish  a  defence  on  the  ground  of  in- 
sanity, it  inu.-t  be  clearly  proved  that,  at 
the  time  of  the  committing  of  the  act, 
the  party  accused  was  labouring  under 
such  a  defect  of  reason,  from  disease  of 
the  mind,  as  not  to  know  the  nature  and 
quality  of  the  act  he  was  doing;  or,  if  he 
did  know  it,  that  he  did  not  know  he 
was  doing  what  was  wrong.  The  mode 
of  putting  the  latter  part  of  the  question 
to  the  jury,  on  these  occasions,  lias  gene- 
rally been  whether  the  accused,  at  the 
time  of  doing  the  act,  knew  the  difference 
between  right  and  wrong — which  mode, 
though  rarely  if  ever  leading  to  any  mis- 
take with  the  jury,  is  not,  as  we  conceive, 
so  accurate  when  put  generally  nnd  in  the 
abstract,  as  when  put  to  the  party's  know- 
ledge of  right  and  wrong  with  respect 
to  the  very  act  with  which  he  is  charged. 
If  the  question  were  to  he  put  as  to  the 
knowledge  of  the  accused,  solely  ami 
exclusively  with  reference  to  the  law  of 
the  land,  it  might  tend  to  confound  the 
jury,  by  inducing  them  to  believe  that  an 
actual  knowledge  of  the  law  of  the  land 
was  essential  in  order  to  lead  to  a  con- 
viction, whereas  the  law  is  administered 
upon  the  principle  that  every  one  must 
be  taken  conclusively  to  know  it,  without 
proof  that  he  does  know  it.  If  the  ac- 
cused was  conscious  that  the  act  was  one 
which  lie  ought  not  to  do,  and  if  that  act 
was  at  the  same  time  contrary  to  the  law 
of  the  land,  he  is  punishable  ;  and  the 
usual  course,  therefore,  has  been  to  leave 
the  question  to  the  jury — whether  the 
party  accused  had  a  sufficient  degree  of 
ri  a-  on  to  know  that  he  was  doing  an  act 
that  was  wrong  ;  and  this  course,  we 
think,  is  correct,  accompanied  with  such 
observations  and  explanations  a-  the  cir- 
cumstances of  each  particular  case  may 
require." 

QUESTION  IV. — "  If  a  person,  under  an 
insane  delusion  as  to  the  existing  fact.-, 


•  Townsend,  vol.  i.  p.  46. 
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commits  an  offence  in  consequence  thereof, 
is  lie  thereby  excused  ? 

ANSWKR. — "  The  answer  must  of  course 
depend  on  the  nature  of  the  delusion  ; 
but  making  the  same  assumption  as  we 
did  before — that  he  labours  under  such 
partial  delusion  only,  and  is  not  in  other 
respects  insane' — we  think  he  must  be 
considered  in  the  same  situation,  as  to 
responsibility,  as  if  the  facts  with  respect 
to  which  the  delusion  exists  were  real. 
For  example — if,  under  the  influence  of 
his  delusion,  he  supposes  another  man  to 
be  in  the  act  of  attempting  to  take  away 
his  life,  and  he  kills  that  man,  as  he  sup- 
poses, in  self-defence,  he  would  be  exempt 
from  punishment.  If  his  delusion  were 
that  the  deceased  had  inflicted  a  serious 
injury  to  his  character  and  fortune,  and 
he  killed  him  in  revenge  for  such  sup- 
posed injury,  he  would  be  liable  to 
punishment." 

QUESTION  V.  "  Can  a  medical  man, 
conversant  with  the  disease  of  insanity, 
who  never  saw  the  prisoner  previously  to 
the  trial,  but  who  was  present  during  the 
•whole  trial  and  the  examination  of  all  the 
witnesses,  be  asked  his  opinion  as  to  the 
state  of  the  prisoner's  mind  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  alleged  crime,  or 
his  opinion  whether  the  prisoner  was 
conscious,  at  the  time  of  doing  the  act, 
that  he  was  acting  contrary  to  law,  or 
whether  he  was  labouring  under  any  and 
what  delusion  at  the  time  ? 

ANSWER. — "  We  think  the  medical 
man,  under  the  circumstances  supposed, 
cannot  in  strictness  be  asked  his  opinion 
in  the  terms  above  stated  ;  because  each 
of  those  questions  involves  the  determina- 
tion of  the  truth  of  the  facts  deposed  to, 
which  it  is  for  the  jury  to  decide;  and 
the  questions  are  not  mere  questions  upon 
a  matter  of  science,  in  which  case  such 
evidence  is  admissible.  But  where  the 
facts  are  admitted,  or  not  disputed,  and 
the  question  becomes  substantially  one  of 
science  only, it  may  be  convenient  to  allow 
the  question  to  be  put  in  that  general 
form,  though  the  same  cannot  be  insisted 
on  as  a  matter  of  right." 

Such  being  the  authoritative  enun- 
ciation of  the  law  by  its  legitimate 
exponents,  which  superseded  the  ne- 
cessity of  legislative  interference,  it  is 
right  to  observe  that  it  has  by  no 
means  satisfied  the  professors  of  medi- 
cal jurisprudence,  and  the  members  of 
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the  medical  profession.  One  of  them, 
Mr  Taylor,  has  observed,*  that  the  law 
here  appears  to  "  look  for  a  conscious- 
ness of  right  and  wrong,  and  a  know- 
ledge of  the  consequences  of  the  act." 
This  legal  test  "  is  insufficient  for  the 
purpose  intended  :  it  cannot,  in  a  large 
majority  of  cases,  enable  us  to  dis- 
tinguish the  insane  homicide  from  the 
sane  criminal.  ...  A  full  con- 
sciousness of  the  illegality  or  wrong- 
fulness  of  the  act  may  exist  in  a  man's 
mind,  and  yet  he  may  be  fairly 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity. 
.  .  .  There  are  no  certain  legal  or 
medical  rules  whereby  homicidal 
mania  may  be  detected.  Each  case 
must  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances attending  it  ;  but  the  true 
test  for  irresponsibility  in  thesfr 
ambiguous  cases  appears  to  be,  whe- 
ther the  individual,  at  the  time  ot' 
committing  the  act,  had,  or  had  not, 
a  sufficient  power  of  control  to  govern 
his  actions.  If,  from  circumstances, 
it  can  be  inferred  that  he  had  this 
power,  he  should  be  made  responsible, 
and  rendered  liable  to  punishment. 
If,  however,  he  was  led  to  the  perpe- 
tration of  the  act  by  an  uncontrollable 
impulse,  whether  accompanied  by  de- 
liberation or  not,  then  he  is  entitled 
to  an  acquittal  as  an  irresponsible 
agent." f  This  doctrine  is  utterly 
repudiated,  however,  by  our  judges, 
as  will  appear  from  two  very  decisive 
instances.  In  directing  the  juiy,  in 
Pate's  case,  in  July  last,  Mr  Baron 
Alderson  thus  somewhat  sarcasti- 
cally disposed  of  the  dangerous  plea 
of  ''uncontrollable  impulse." — "The 
law  does  not  recognise  such  an  im- 
pulse. If  a  person  was  aware  that  it 
was  a  wrong  act  he  was  about  to 
commit,  he  was  answerable  for  the 
consequences.  A  man  might  say  that 
he  picked  a  pocket  from  some  incon- 
trollable  impulse  :  and  in  that  case  the 
law  icould  have  an  incontrollahle  im- 
pulse to  punish  htm  for  it!"  Another 
acute  and  eminent  judge,  Baron 
llolfe,  on  a  recent  occasion,  in  trying 
a  boy  aged  twelve  years,  for  deliber- 
ately and  cunningly  poisoning  his 
aged  grandfather,  thus  gravely  dis- 


*  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  794,  3d  edition, 
extant  on  medical  jurisprudence, 
f  Ibid.  p.  798, 


This  is,  in  our  opinion,  the  best  book 
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polled  this  favourite  delusion  of  theolo- 
gical jurists. — "  The  witnesses  called 
for  the  defence  had  described  the  pri- 
soner as  acting  from  '  uncontrollable 
impulse.'  In  my  opinion,  Mich  evi- 
dence ought  to  be  scanned  by  juries 
with  very  great  jealousy  and  suspi- 
cion, because  it  ni'ii/  trial  tn  tin-  perfect 
justification  of  even/  crime  tlmt  mail  lie 
committed.  What  is  the  moaning  of 
not  being  able  to  resist  moral  influ- 
ence '{  Every  crime  is  committed 
under  an  influence  of  such  a  descrip- 
tion, and  the  object  of  the  law  is  to 
compel  persons  to  control  these  influ- 
ences. If  it  be  made  an  excuse  fur  a 
person  who  has  committed  a  crime, 
i  hat  he  has  been  goaded  to  it  by  some 
impulse,  which  medical  men  may 
choose  to  say  he  could  nut  control,  1 
must  observe,  that  such  a  doctrine  is 
fraught  with  very  great  danger  to 
society."  This  stem  and  sound  good 
sense  prevailed:  and  the  youthful  mur- 
derer was  convicted.  We  have  been 
thus  full  and  distinct  in  explaining  the 
wholesome  doctrine  of  our  English 
l.iw,  because  of  its  immense  impor- 
tance ;  and  we  desire  it  to  be.  under- 
stood, far  and  wide,  especially  by  the 
medical  profession,  that  these  fashion- 
able but  dangerous  modern  paradoxes, 
borrowed  from  Continental  physicians, 
concerning  tl<e  co-existence  of  moral 
insanity  with  intellectual  sanity,  \\ill 
not  be  tolerated  in  English  courts  of 
justice. 

Let  us  now  proceed  to  deal  with  the 
t\vo  remarkable  case?  of  Oxford  and 
.M'Xanghten —  the  former  of  whom 
was  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  Old 
JJailey  four  days  after  the  execution 
of  Courvoisier. 

It  is  unspeakably  painful,  and  humi- 
liating, and  disgusting,  to  reflect  that 
our  Queen,  who  has  always  shown  a 
disposition  to  intrust  herself  unre- 
servedly among  her  subjects,  should 
have  been  subjected  to  no  fewer  than 
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live  public  outrages — the  last  of  which 
inflicted  actual  injury  on  the  royal  per- 
son,—that  of  a  lady,  a  young  queen, 
ascending  the  throne  of  this  mighty 
empire  at  the  age  of  eighteen  !  — out- 
rages in  every  instance  perpetrated 
by  despicable  beings  of  the  male  sex, 
properly  characterised  by  Mr  Town- 
send  :us  "crazed  knaves,  or  imbecile 
monomaniacs."  First  came,  on  the 
loth  .Juno  is-lo,  Edward  Oxford, 
aged  nineteen  ;  then,  on  the  :>"tn 
May  ixliVJohn  Francis, nped twenty ; 
then,  on  the  .'id  .July  l^li',  .John 
William  Bean,  a  deformed  stripling 
aged  seventeen  ;  then,  on  the  I'.ith 
Miiylsp.),  William  Hamilton;  finally 
— (lod  grant  that  the  degraded  series 
m.iy  never  be  inoreasi'd  !  --on  the  'J7th 
•  June  is.Vi,  Kobrrt  1'ate— alas !  a 
gentleman  of  birth  and  fortune,  and 
who  had  recently  borne  her  Majesty's 
commission  ! 

We  shall  place  our  readers,  briefly 
and  distinctly,  in  posses-ion  of  the 
st'ite  of  the  law  applicable  to  wilfully 
injuring,  or  attempting  to  injure  the 
royal  person.  Its  progress  is  pain- 
fully intcro.-ting.  The  attempt  to 
inflict,  and  the  actual  infliction  of 
such  injury,  are  of  course  high  trea- 
son ;  both  the  trial  and  puni.-hmeMt 
being  attended,  till  recently,  with  all 
the  Mileinn  formalities  of  liiyh  treason 
as  explained  in  our  last  Number. 
This  heinous  often t  o  comes  under  the 
lir-t  head  of  the  statute  of  treason, 
(i'.")  Edward  111.  c.  I',)  viz.,  "When 
a  man  doth  compass  or  imagine*  the 
death  of  our  Lord  and  King."  Ily 
'•  compass  and  imagine"  is  Dignified 
the  purpose  or  design  of  the  mind  or 
will,  evidenced  by  an  open  or  overt 
act.  On  the  loth"  May  18<x»,  .James 
lladfiold  fired  a  horse-pistol,  loaded 
with  two  slugs,  at  King  (Jeorge  III., 
as  he  was  entering  his  box  at  I>rury 
Lane  Theatre. t  He  was  tiied  for  high 
treason  in  the  Court  of  Queen's 


•"  Id  it  not  extraordinary,"  asked   the   leanjcd    Mr  Harrington,  ((M*rrr<ifioH«  on 

tic  Ancient  ftatuttt,  p.  -70,)  "  that  the  life  of  an  Kngli.-hman  prosecuted  by  the 
crown  should  continue  to  depend  upon  the  critical  construction  of  two  abhulnt" 
French  wordn  '."  (fait  r<>mfnit>fi-  out  imayiuer  la  mort  n<'>trc  seigneur  le  roi  )  There  i-. 
practically  no  force  in  those  remarks,  made  nearly  a  century  ai;o,  as  the  word- 
)ia\e  a  perfectly  defined  and  recognised  legal  signification,  and  which  is  thtt  men 
ttoiii'il  above. 

t  His  Majesty's  noble  demeanour — calm,  courageous,  and  dignified  —on  that  agitat- 
ing occasion,  ha*  always  been  justly  applauded.  The  audience  was  of  coum*  highly 
excited;  and  Mr  .Sheridan  composed,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  the  following 
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Bench,  and  defended  by  Mr  Erskine 
with  splendid  eloquence.*  He  was 
acquitted  on  the  ground  of  insanity, 
committed  at  once  to  Bedlam,  and 
died  there  in  January  1841,  after 
forty  years'  incarceration.  In  the 
course  of  his  defence,  Mr  Erskine 
made  an  observation  which  led  to  an 
immediate  interposition  of  the  legis- 
lature. In  speaking  of  the  state  of 
the  law  which  interposed  protective 
delay  in  cases  of  high  treason,  Mr 
Erskine  observed :  "  Where  the 
intent  charged  affected  the  political 
character  of  the  sovereign,  the  delay, 
and  all  the  other  safeguards  provided, 
were  just  and  necessary  ;  but  a  mere 
murderous  attack  on  the  King's  per- 
son, not  at  all  connected  with  his 
political  character,  seemed  a  case  to 
be  ranged  and  dealt  with  like  a 
similar  attack  upon  any  private 
man."f  On  the  28th  July  in  the 
same  year,  were  passed  statutes  39  and 
40  Geo.  III.  c.  93,  carrying  out  Mr 
Erskine's  judicious  suggestion,  by 
enacting  that,  where  the  overt  act  of 
this  head  of  treason  should  be  the 
assassination  of  the  King,  or  any 
direct  attempt  against  his  life  or 
person,  whereby  his  life  might  be 
endangered  or  his  person  suffer  bodily 
harm,  the  trial  should  be  conducted 
in  every  respect  like  a  simple  trial  for 
murder ;  but,  on  conviction,  the  sen- 
tence should  be  pronounced  and  car- 
ried into  effect  as  in  other  cases  of 
high  treason.  On  the  same  day  was 
passed  another  statute — also  occa- 
sioned by  the  trial  of  Hadfield — that 
in  all  cases  of  trial  for  treason, 
murder,  or  felony,  if  evidence  be  given 
of  the  prisoner's  insanity  at  the  time 
of  the  commission  of  the  offence,  and 
he  be  acquitted,  the  jury  shall  be 
required  to  find  specially  whether  he 
was  insane  at  the  time  of  committing 
the  offence,  and  to  declare  whether 

spirited  addition  to  the  National  Anthem.      It  was  sung  by  Mrs  Jordan  thrice  that 
evening: — 

"  From  every  latent  foe, 
From  the  assassin's  blow, 

God  shield  the  King  ! 
O'er  him  thine  arm  extend  ; 
For  Britain's  sake  defend 
Our  father,  prince,  and  friend — 

God  save  the  King  !" 

*  Sir  William  Follett,  (then  Solicitor-general.)  in  addressing  the  jury  in  pro- 
secuting M'Naughten,  alluded  to  the  speech  of  Mr  Erskine  as  one  of  the  most 
eloquent  and  able  speeches,  probably,  that  was  ever  delivered  at  the  bar. 

t  Adolphus's  Hist,  of  England,  vol,  vii.  p.  277.  £  Townsend,  vol.  i.  p.  104. 
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they  acquit  on  account  of  such  insan- 
ity ;  and  if  they  do,  the  court  shall 
order  the  prisoner  to  be  confined  in 
strict  and  safe  custody  during  his 
Majesty's  pleasure.  Under  the  former 
of  these  two  wholesome  statutes  were 
tried  Oxford  and  Francis,  the  latter 
being  convicted  of  having  fired  a 
pistol  against  the  Queen,  loaded  with 
powder  and  "certain  other  destructive 
materials  and  substances  unknown  ;'r 
on  which  sentence  of  death  was  pro- 
nounced by  Chief-Justice  Tiudal,  as 
in  other  cases  of  high  treason.  He 
sobbed  piteously  J  on  being  convicted ; 
but  after  two  consultations  of  the 
Cabinet  had  been  held  on  his  case, 
his  life  was  spared,  in  contemptuous 
clemency  to  the  worthless  offender, 
and  in  deference  to  the  humane  feelings 
of  her  Majesty,  and  he  was  transported 
for  life.  Within  almost  one  month 
after  this  questionable  act  of  mercy, 
her  Majesty  was  subjected  to  a  simi- 
lar outrage — a  pistol  being  presented 
towards  her,  by  Bean,  on  Sunday,  as 
she  was  going  to  the  Chapel  Royal. 
The  pistol  was  cocked,  and  the  click 
of  the  hammer  against  the  pan  was 
heard,  but  there  was  no  explosion  ; 
and  the  pistol  was  loaded  with  only 
powder,  wadding,  and  one  or  two 
minute  fragments  (about  the  size  of 
ordinary  shot)  of  pipe.  He  was  tried 
for  misdemeanour,  and  sentenced  to 
eighteen  months'  imprisonment  in  the 
penitentiary  ;  Lord  Abinger  remark- 
ing, at  the  conclusion  of  the  trial,  that 
u  whipping  at  the  cart's  tail  should 
be  tlie  petty  sentence  in  future."  The 
public  disgust  and  indignation  de- 
manded some  more  effectual  remedy 
to  be  provided  for  such  disgraceful 
cases,  should  any  unhappily  occur  in 
future ;  and  within  a  fortnight  of 
Bean's  conviction — viz.  on  the  16th 
July  1842 — was  passed  statute  5  &  6 
Viet.  c.  51,  entitled  "An  act  for  pro- 
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viding  for  the  further  security  and 
protection  of  her  Majesty's  person  ;" 
and  recites  the  expediency  of  extend- 
ing the  provisions  of  statute  IJ'.i  A:  40 
(leo.  III.  c.  it:l,  to  "any  attempt  to 
injure  in  any  manner  whatsoever  the 
person  of  the  Queen,"  and  of  "  making 
further  provision  by  law  for  the  pro- 
tection and  security  of  the  person  of 
the  sovereign  of  these  realms."  It 
then  proceeds  to  enact,  that  — 

"  If  any  one  shall  wilfully  discharge  or 
attempt  to  discharge,  or  point,  aim,  or 
present,  at  or  near  to  the  person  of  the 
Queen,  any  nun,  pistol,  or  other  descrip- 
tion of  firearms,  or  of  other  arms  what- 
ever-— whether  the  s:ifne  shall  or  shall 
not  contain  any  explosive  or  destructive 
material  ;  or  discharge,  or  attempt  to 
discharge,  any  explosive  .substance  or 
material  near  t'>  the  Queen's  person  ;  or 
wilfully  strike,  or  attempt  to  strike,  or 
strike  at  the  Queen's  person  with  any 
offensive  weapon,  or  in  any  other  manner 
whatsoever  ;  or  wilfully  throw  or  at- 
tempt to  throw  any  substance,  matter,  <>r 
thing  whatsoever  at  or  upon  the  Queen's 
person,  with  intent  to  break  the  public 
peace,  or  whereby  the  public  peace  mn-.- 
be  endangered,  or  to  alarm  her  Majesty  ; 
or  if  any  person  shall,  near  to  the  Queen'. - 
person,  wilfully  produce  or  have  any  gun, 
pistol,  or  oilier  description  of  firearms, 
or  other  arms  whatsoever,  or  any  ex- 
plosive, destructive,  or  dangerous  matter 
or  thing  what.-oevcr,  with  intent  to  iir-c 
the  same  to  injure  the  Queen's  person 
or  alarm  her  Majesty,  the  offender  shall 
be  guilty  of  a  hij;h  misdemeanour,  and 
liable  at  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to 
be  transported  for  seven  years,  or  impri- 
soned with  or  without  hard  labour  for 
any  period  not  exceeding  three  years  ; 
and  during  such  imprisonment  to  be 
publicly  or  privately  whipped,  as  often 
and  in  such  manner  and  form  as  the 
Court  shall  direct,  not  exceeding  thrice." 

This  salutary  statute  (proposed  by 
the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel)  was  passed 
unanimously  .  Lord  .)»!m  Russell 
justly  remarking,  that  "  as  the  otfrnce 
to  be  punished  was  that  of  bad  and 
degraded  beings,  a  base  and  degrad- 
ing punishment  was  most  fitly  applied 
to  it."  Her  Majesty  enjoyed  a  seven 
years'  respite  from  the  insufferable 
annoyance  to  which  she  had  been 
subjected  — viz.,  till  the  P.uli  May 
ISI'J  —when,  about  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon,  as  she  was  driving  in  an 
open  carriage  with  three  of  her  chil- 
dren, a  pistol  was  fnvd  in  the  dircc- 


tion  of  the  carriage  by  "one  William 
Hamilton,  an  Irish  bricklayer."  The 
pistol  was  tired  point-blank  at  the 
person  of  (Jeneral  Wemvss,  one  of 
her  equerries,  who  happened  to  be  in 
the  line  of  her  Majesty's  person. 
This  stolid  wretch  was  tried  on  the 
14th  June  ensuing,  tinder  the  above 
statute,  when  he  pleaded  guilty,  and 
was  sentenced  to  be  transported  for 
seven  years.  Again,  on  the  12th  of 
July  last,  it  was  rendered  lamentably 
necessary  to  call  this  statute  into  ope- 
ration, and  with  the  like  effect  as  in 
the  preceding  case.  :  but  we  shall  re- 
serve our  observations  upon  the  c;i>e  of 
Pate  till  after  we  have  completed  what 
we  have  to  offer  on  those  of  Oxford 
and  M'N'anghten.  We  have  just  re- 
turned from  an  examination  of  those 
two  notorious  persons  in  Bethlehem 
Hospital,  and  shall  by  and  by  con- 
vev  to  the  reader  the  result  of  our 
own  cHretul  observations,  made  since 
the  earlier  portions  of  this  article  were 
committed  to  the  press. 


The  judges  who  presided  at  the, 
trial  which  took  place  at  the  Old 
Bailey.  and  lasted  three  davs.  (the 
(.ith,  loth,  and  1  1th  July  1H40)—  were 
Lord  Penman,  Baron  Alder.-on,  and 
.Justice  Manic.  The  counsel  tor  the 
crown  were  -the  Attorney  and  Soli- 
citor Cienerals.  (Sir  John  Campbell 
and  Sir  Thomas  Wilde).  Sir  Krederick 
Pollock,  the  present  Mr  Justice  Wi^ht- 
111:111,  Mr  Adolphns,  and  Mr  (iiirney  ; 
those  for  the  prisoner  were  the  late 
Mr  Sydney  Taylor  and  Mr  Bodkin. 
The  indictment  contained  two  counts 
—  respectively  applicable,  in  precisely 
the  same  terms,  to  the  two  acts  of 
tiring  —  charging  that  Oxford,  "as  a 
false  traitor,  maliciously  and  traitor- 
ously did  compass,  imagine,  and  in- 
tend to  1'iit  our  ladv  the  Queen  to 
death  ;  and.  to  fullil  and  bring  into 
effect  his  treason  and  treasonable 
compassing,  did  shoot  off  and  discharge 
a  certain  pistol  loaded  with  gunpow- 
der and  a  bullet,  and  thereby  mnttr  a 
direi't  iittrni/tt  iii/iiinst  ttie  lijr  of'oiir  .«*/// 
Imlt/tlii  (JHHH."  in  the  words  of  sta- 
tute ;i'.l  and  In  <.eo.  NI..C.  l»:i.  jjl.  Tim 
trial,  as  alreadv  observed,  differed  in 
no  respcc.t  from  an  ordinary  tiial  for 
felon  v  ;  and  neither  the  Crown  nor 
the  pii.-oncr  challenged  a  single  jury- 
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man.  "  Oxford,"  says  Mr  Townsend, 
"stepped  into  the  dock  with  a  jaunty 
air,  and  a  flickering  smile  on  his 
countenance  ;  glanced  at  the  galleries, 
as  if  to  ascertain  whether  he  had  a 
large  concourse  of  spectators ;  and, 
leaning  with  his  elbow  on  the  ledge  of 
the  dock,  commenced  playing  with 
the  herbs*  which  were  placed  there 
before  him.  He  kept  his  gaze  ear- 
nestly fixed  on  the  Attorney-general 
during  the  whole  of  his  address,  twirl- 
ing the  rue  about  in  his  fingers,  and 
became  more  subdued  in  manner  to- 
wards the  close  of  the  speech. "f  The 
facts  constituting  the  outrage  lie  in 
a  nutshell :  The  prisoner  was  seized 
instantly  after  having  discharged  two 
pistols,  as  the  Queen  and  the  Prince- 
consort  were  driving  up  Constitution 
Hill,  in  a  low  open  carriage.  He  had 
been  observed,  for  some  time  before 
the  approach  of  the  royal  carriage, 
walking  backwards  and  forewords 
with  his  arms  folded  under  his  breast. 
As  the  carriage  approached,  he  turned 
round,  nodded,  drew  a  pistol  from  his 
breast,  and  discharged  it  at  the  car- 
riage, when  it  was  nearly  opposite  to 
him.  As  it  advanced,  after  looking 
round  to  see  if  he  were  observed,  he 
took  out  a  second  pistol,  directed  it 
across  the  other  to  her  Majesty,  who, 
seeing  it,  stooped  down  ;  and  lie  fired 
a  second  time — very  deliberately — at 
only  about  six  or  seven  yards'  dis- 
tance. The  witnesses  spoke  to  hear- 
ing distinctly  a  sharp  whizzing  sound 
"  close  past  their  own  ears."  The 
prisoner,  on  seeing  the  person  who 
had  snatched  from  him  the  pistols 
•mistaken  for  the  person  who  had  fired, 
said,  "  It  was  me — I  did  it.  I  give 
myself  up — I  will  go  quietly."  At 
the  police-office  he  said,  "  Is  the 
Queen  hurt?"  Some  one  observed, 
"  I  wonder  whether  there  was  any 
ball  in  the  pistol?"  on  which  the 
prisoner  said,  "  If  the  ball  had  come 
in  contact  with  your  head,  if  it  were 
between  the  carriage,  you  would  have 
known  it."  The  witness  who  spoke 
to  these  words  appears,  however, 
to  have  somewhat  hesitated  when 
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pressed  in  cross-examination  ;  but  he 
finally  adhered  to  his  statement  that 
the  prisoner  declared  there  were  balls 
in  the  pistols.  A  few  days  previous- 
ly he  had  purchased  the  pistols  for 
two  sovereigns,  about  fifty  percussion- 
caps,  a  powder-flask,  which,  with  a 
bullet-mould  and  five  bullets  fitting 
the  pistols,  were  found  at  his  lodgings. 
He  had  also  been  practising  firing  at 
a  target,  and,  on  purchasing  the  pis- 
tols, particularly  asked  how  far  they 
could  cany.  The  Earl  of  Uxbridge 
deposed  that,  when  he  saw  Oxford  in 
his  cell,  he  asked,  "Is  the  Queen 
hurt  ?  "  on  which  Lord  Uxbridge  said, 
"  How  dare  you  ask  such  a  ques- 
tion ?  "  Oxford  then  stated  that  "  he 
had  been  shooting  a  great  deal  lately 
— he  was  a  very  good  shot  with  a 
pistol,  but  a  better  shot  with  a  rifle." 
"  You  have  now  fulfilled  your  engage- 
ment," said  the  Earl.  "  No,"  re- 
plied Oxford,  "  I  have  not."  "  You 
have,  sir,"  rejoined  Lord  Uxbridge, 
"  as  far  as  the  attempt  goes."  To  that 
he  was  silent.  The  most  rigid  search 
was  made  to  discover  any  bullets  ; 
but  in  vain.  Two  witnesses,  gentle- 
men of  rank,  and  well  acquainted 
with  the  use  of  firearms,  spoke  con- 
fidently to  having  seen  bullet-marks 
on  the  wall,  in  the  direction  in  which 
Oxford  had  fired ;  but  the  Attorney- 
general  expressed  his  opinion  that 
the  evidence  was  entitled  to  no  weight, 
as  probably  mistaken  ;  declaring  him- 
self, however,  positive  that  there  must 
have  been  balls  in  the  pistols,  but 
that  the  pistols  had  been  elevated  so 
high  that  the  balls  went  over  the 
garden-wall.  One  of  the  witnesses 
said  to  the  other,  immediately  after 
seizing  Oxford,  "  Look  out — I  dare 
say  he  has  some  friends:"  to  which 
he  replied,  "  You  are  right— I  have." 
At  his  lodgings  were  found  some 
curious  papers,  in  Oxford's  handwrit- 
ing, purporting  to  be  the  rules  of  a, 
secret  club  or  society  called  Young 
England;  the  first  of  which  was, 
"  that  every  member  shall  be  pro- 
vided with  a  brace  of  pistols,  a  sword, 
a  rifle,  and  a  dagger — the  two  latter 


*  At  the  Old  Bailey,  rue  is  placed  plentifully  oii  the  ledge  of  the  dock  :  whether 
in  capital  cases  only,  we  do  not  know.  The  monster  Maria  Manning  furiously 
gathered  the  rue  that  lay  before  her,  and  flung  it  amongst  the  counsel  sitting  at  the 
table  beneath  her ! 

t  Towiisend,  vol.  i.  p.  113. 
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to  be  kept  nt  the  commit  tec- room." 
A  list  of  iiiembers-/«r////fTA-'  [»ic] 
nanuM  were  given.  "  Marks  of  dis- 
tinctiun  :  Council,  a  large  white  cock- 
ade ;  President,  a  black  bow  ;  ( leneral, 
three  red  bows;  Captain,  tiro  ml 
Jmu's  ;  Lieutenant,  one  red  bow." 
There  were  also  found  in  Oxford's 
trunk  a  sword  and  scabbard,  and  a 
black  crape  cap  with  two  red  bows—- 
one of  the  "rules"  requiring  every 
member  to  be  mined  with  a  brace  of 
loaded  pistol.-;,  and  to  be  provided 
with  a  black  crape  cap  to  cover  his 
lace,  with  his  marks  of  distinction 
outside.  Three  letters  were  also  found 
in  his  pocket-book,  addressed  to  him- 
self at  three  different  residences,  pur- 
porting to  be  .signed  by  "  A.  \\ . 
Smith,  secrrt'iri/,"  and  to  contain 
.statements  of  what  had  taken  place, 
or  was  to  take  place,  at  the  secret 
meetings  of  the  society.  They  were 
all  headed  li  Young  Knglaml,"  and 
dated  respectively  "  Kith  May  1  *:!(!," 
"  14th  Nov.  l,s;;o,"  and  li  :'5d  April 
IS  10.''  Oxford  said  lie  had  intended 
to  destroy  these  papers  in  the  morn- 
ing, before  he  went  out,  but  had  for- 
gotten it.  All  these  papers— the 
"rules'"  and  letters — were  sworn  by 
Oxford's  mother  to  be  in  /I/A-  uirn 
hunilu'ritinij ;  and  it  should  have  been 
mentioned  that  there  was  not  a  tittle 
of  evidence  adduced  to  show  that 
there  were,  in  fact,  any  such  society 
in  existence,  or  any  such  persons  as 
these  papers  would  have  indicated  ; 
nor,  up  to  the  present  moment,  has 
there  been  the  least  reason  for  believ- 
ing that  snch  was  the  case. 

Thus  closed  the  case  for  the  Crown, 
undoubtedly  a  very  formidable  one. 
No  attempt  was  made  by  the  prisoner's 
counsel  —  who  appear  to  have  con- 
ducted the  defence  temperately  and 
judiciously  — to  alter  by  evidence  the 
position  of  the  proved  facts;  which, 
therefore,  were  allowed  to  stand  before 
the  jury  as  almost  conclusively  estab- 
lishing the  case  of  high  treason.  Mi- 
Taylor,  however,  strongly  impaired 
the  Attorney  general's  notion  that 
there  had  been  in  the  pistols  balls, 
which  had  gone  over  the  wall ;  because 
his  own  witnesses  had  spoken  deci- 
sively to  the  bullet -marks  on  the 
wall  ;  yet  no  flattened  balls  had  been 
produced,  after  all  the  search  that  had 
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inferred  that  the  pistols  had  contained 
powder  only:  "  :i  great  outrage,  un- 
questionably, but  still  not  the  trrnsun 
charged."  There  was,  again,  he  con- 
tended, there  could  have  !»•«  n,  n  • 
iimtifc  for  killing  the  Queen  :  and  tin- 
idea  of  the  Treasonable  Society  wa« 
mere  moonshine  —  a  pure  imeiitim: 
concocted  by  a  lunatic  — one  who  had 
inherited  insanity,  and  himself  exhi- 
bited the  proofs  of  its  existence:  for 
Mr  Taylor  undertook  to  prove  the 
insanity  of  Oxford's  grandfather,  his 
father,  and  himself.  The  proof  broke 
down  as  far  as  concen.rd  the  grand- 
father, a  sailer  in  the  navy;  for  it  wa> 
clear  that  his  alleged  violent  eccen- 
tricities had  been  exhibited  when  he 
wa*  under  the  influence  of  liquor.  The 
insanity  of  ( )xfird's  father  was  sought 
to  be  established  by  his  widow,  the 
mother  of  the  prisoner.  If  her  story, 
"  told  \\itli  unfaltering  voice  and  nu- 
shakcn  nerve,"  were  correct,  her  hus- 
band had  undoubtedly  been  a  very 
vi"lriit  and  brutal  fellow,  with  a  dash 
of  mad:  ess  in  his  composition.  It  is 
]M.>,il,ir  iliMt  the  mother,  in  heranxiety 
to  save  In  r  >on  from  a  traitor's  death 
on  the  scatl'old,  had.  by  a  <yr/W  pin 
//vti/v,  too  highly  coloured  her  deceased 
husband's  conduct.  If  tl.is  were  not 
so,  she  had  indeed  been  an  object  ol 
the  utmost  sympathy.  He  forced  her 
t»  many  him.  she  said,  by  furioii- 
threats  of  self-de-tniction  if  she  did 
not  :  he  burnt  a  great  roll  of  bank- 
notes to  ashes  in  her  presence,  because 
she  hail  refused,  or  hesitated,  to  be- 
come his  wife.  He  used  to  terrify 
her,  during  her  pregnancies,  by  hide- 
ous grimaces,  and  apish  tricks  aiid 
gesticulations:  the  results  being  that 
her  second  child  was  born,  and  within 
three  years'  time  died,  an  idiot.  Her 
husband  pursued  the  same  course 
during  her  pregnancy  with  the  pri- 
soner, nnd  presented  a  gun  at  her 
head.  The  prisoner  had  always  been 
a  headstrong,  wayward,  mischievous, 
eccentric  youth  —  subject  to  fits  of 
involuntary  laughing  and  crying.  He 
was  absurdly  \ain.  boastful,  and  am- 
bitious; and  wished  his  mother  to 
send  him  to  sea,  where  he  would  have 
nothing  to  do  but  walk  about  the 
deck,  give  orders,  and  by  and  by  be- 
come Admiral  Sir  Kdward  Oxford  ! 
This  w;is  the  utim^t  extent  of  tl,-- 


been   made.     Mr  Taylor,   therefore,    /ocfc  alleged  in  support  of  the  dcfeuco 
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of  insanity.  The  prisoner's  whole  life 
had  been  traced — in  evidence — while 
he  was  at  school,  and  in  three  distinct 
services  ;  and  he  had  never  been  con- 
fined, or  in  any  way  treated  as  mad. 
His  sister  spoke  to  his  going  out  on 
the  day  of  the  outrage,  and  detailed  a 
conversation  evincing  no  symptoms  of 
wandering.  He  used  to  have  books 
from  the  library — "The  Black  Pirate," 
"Oliver  Twist,"  and  "Jack  Shep- 
pard."  On  leaving  home  that  day, 
about  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
he  told  his  sister  that  he  was  going  to 
the  Shooting  Gallery  to  buy  some 
linen  for  her  to  make  him  some  shirts, 
and  to  bring  home  some  tea  from  a 
particular  shop  in  the  Strand.  A 
nursery-maid,  to  whom  he  had  written 
a  ludicrously-addressed  letter  a  few 
weeks  before,  said,  "  I  considered 
him  in  a  sound  state  of  mind,  but 
sometimes  very  eccentric : "  than 
which,  no  words  were  fitter  to  cha- 
racterise the  true  scope  and  tendency 
of  all  the  evidence  which  had  been 
offered  to  prove  him  insane.  Of  that 
evidence,  according  to  the  genius  and 
spirit,  and  also  the  letter  of  English 
law,  twelve  intelligent  jurymen  "were 
the  proper  judges,  under  judicial  guid- 
ance ;  and  greatly  to  be  deprecated  is 
any  attempt  to  deprive  them  of  their 
right,  and  their  fellow-subjects — the 
public  at  large — of  the  protection 
afforded  by  its  unfettered  exercise. 

We  therefore  earnestly  beg  the 
reader  to  assume  that  he  is  given 
credit  for  an  average  degree  of  intelli- 
gence, and  only  a  moderate  amount  of 
moral  firmness — to  imagine  himself  a 
juryman,  charged  with  the  solution  of 
this  critical  problem.  We  ask — On 
the  facts  now  laid  before  you,  do  you 
believe  Oxford  to  have  been  no  more 
conscious  of,  or  accountable  for,  his 
actions,  in  twice  deliberately  firing  at 
the  Queen,  than  would  have  been  a 
baby  accidentally  pulling  the  trigger 
of  a  loaded  pistol,  and  shooting  its 
fond  incautious  mother  or  affectionate 
attendant  ? 

If  Oxford,  instead  of  shooting  at 
the  Queen,  had  shot  himself  that 
afternoon :  would  you,  being  sworn 
"  to  give  a  just  and  true  verdict 
according  to  the  evidence"  have  pro- 
nounced him  insane— totally  uncon- 
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scious  and  irresponsible  ?  Would  you 
have  declared  him  such,  if  required  to 
say  ay  or  no  to  that  question  on  a 
commission  of  lunacy?  Would  you 
have  declared  his  marriage,  on  that 
afternoon,  null  and  void,  on  the  ground 
of  his  insanity?  Would  you  have 
declared  his  will  void  ?  or  any  con- 
tract, great  or  small,  which  he  had 
entered  into  ?  Would  you  have  de- 
clared his  vote,  in  a  municipal  or  par- 
liamentary election,  invalid?  If  he 
had  committed  some  act  of  petty  pil- 
fering or  cheating,  would  you  have 
deliberately  absolved  him  from  guilt 
on  the  ground  of  insanity?  Would 
you,  in  each  and  every  one  of  these 
cases,  have  declared,  upon  your  oath, 
that  you  believed  Oxford  was  "  la- 
bouring under  such  a  defect  of  reason, 
from  disease  of  the  mind,  as  not  to 
know  the  nature  and  quality  of  the  act 
he  was  doing, — or,  if  lie  did  know  it, 
that  he  did  not  know  he  was  doing 
wrong?'1''  *  We  entreat  you  to  forget 
altogether  the  enormity  of  the  offence 
imputed  to  Oxford — an  attempt  to 
take  the  life  of  his  Queen  :  dismiss  it, 
and  all  consideration  of  consequences, 
as  a  disturbing  force,  and  address  your 
reason  exclusively  to  the  question  last 
proposed.  What  would  be  your  sworn 
answer  ?  We  beg  you  also  to  bear 
in  mind  from  whom  has  proceeded  the 
chief  evidence  in  support  of  the  de- 
fence of  insanity — a  mother,  seeking 
to  rescue  her  son  from  the  fearful 
death  of  a  traitor;  and  that  the  attempt 
to  impugn  his  mental  sanity  is  not 
made  till  after  such  a  terrible  occasion 
has  arisen  for  doing  so.  Had  it  been 
their  interest  to  establish  his  sanity, 
in  order  to  uphold  a  will  of  his  be- 
queathing them  a  large  sum  of  money, 
who  sees  not  how  all  their  evidences 
of  insanity  would  have  melted  into 
thin  air,  and  the  attempt  to  magnify 
and  distort  petty  eccentricities  into 
such,  have  been  branded  as  cruel,  un- 
just, and  disgraceful? 

But  there  came  five  doctors  on  the 
scene,  and  at  their  approach  the  light 
of  reason  was  darkened.  These  astute 
personages — mysterious  in  their  means 
of  knowledge,  and  confident  in  their 
powers  of  extinguishing  the  common 
sense  of  both  judges  and  jury — came 
to  demonstrate  that  the  unfortunate 
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young  gentleman  at  the  bar  was  no 
inore  the  object  of  punishment  than 
the  unconscious  baby  aforesaid ;  no 
more  aware  of  the  nature  and  conse- 
quences of  the.  act  which  he  had  done 
than  is  the  torch  with  which  a  hay- 
stack is  h'red,  or  the  bullet,  cannon- 
ball,  or  dagger  with  which  life  is  taken 
away  !  Hut  let  them  speak  for  them- 
selves—  these  wise  men  of  (lotham 
—  these  confident  disciples  of  the 
"roultln't  litl/i  if"  school  ! 


FIIIST  DOCTOR.  Quettiun  by  the  pri- 
soner's counsel  and  the  Court  "Supposing 
a  person,  in  the  middle  of  the  day,  with- 
out any  suggested  motive,  to  fire  a  londed 
pistol  at  her  Majesty,  passing  along  tho 
road  in  a  carriage;  to  remain  on  the  spot; 
to  declare  he  was  the  person  who  did  it  ; 
to  take  pains  to  have  that  known;  and 
afterwards  to  enter  freely  into  discussion, 
and  answer  any  questions  put  to  him  on 
the  subject  :  would  you,  from  those  facts 
alone,  judge  a  person  to  be  insane  ! 

j4n.*ir<r.     "  I  should." 

TIIK  CofiiT. — "  You  mean  to  say, 
upon  your  oath,  that  if  you  heard  these 
facts  stated,  you  shotiKl  conclude  that 
the  person  would  be  mad  !" 

THK  POCTOK.— "  I  do." 

THE  Cot  KT. — "  Without  making  any 
other  inquiry?'' 

THK  DOCTOR.  — "  Yes!  ...  If,  as  a 
physician,  I  was  employed  to  ascertain 
whether  a  person  in  whom  I  found  those 
facts  was  sane  or  insane,  I  should  nn- 
doubtidly  give  my  opinion  that  he  was 
insane." 

THK  COI-RT.—  "  As  a  physician,  you 
think  every  crime,  plainly  committed,  to 
be  committed  by  a  madman!" 

THK  DOCTOH.-  "  Nothing  of  the  kind; 
but  a  crime  committed  under  all  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  hypothesis!'1 

As  to  the  hypothesis  proposed,  the 
reader  will  not  have  failed  to  observe 
how  inapplicable  it  was  to  the  proved 
facts.  Oxford  certainly  "  remained 
on  the  spot ''  because  he  could  not 
possibly  have  pot  away  ;  there  being 
a  high  wall  on  one  side,  high  park 
railings  on  the  other,  and  an  infuriate 
crowd,  as  well  as  the  Queen's  attend- 
ants, on  all  sides.  He  also  certainly 
"  declared  he  was  the  person  who  did 
it ;"  but  how  absurd  to  deny  what  so 
many  had  witnessed  ? 

SKCOMI  DOCTOR,-  He  is  asked  the  same 
question  which  had  been  proposed  to  tin- 
first  Doctor,  with  the  addition  of  "  here- 
ditary insanity  being  in  the  family  "  of 
the  person  concerned. 
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Anurrr. — "  I  should  consider  these 
circumstances  of  strong  suspicion;  but 
other  facts  should  be  sought  before  one 
could  be  warranted  in  giving  a  positive 
opinion." 

({iir.itiiHt  by  the  Prisoner's  Counsel. -- 
"  Ar.  there  instances  on  record  of  person" 
becoming  suddenly  insane,  who-e  conduct 
has  been  previously  only  eccentric!" 

Aiifi'-n:  "  Certainly.  Supposing,  in 
addition,  that  there  was  previous  delu- 
sion, my  opinion  would  be  that  he  is  un- 
sound. Such  a  form  of  insanity  exists, 
and  is  recognised." 

(Jiicttinn  by  the  Counsel  for  the  Crown. 
-  '•  What  form  of  insanity  do  you  call 
it!" 

Anttrer. — "  Lesion  of  the  will— insa- 
nity connected  with  the  development  of 
the  will.  It  means  more  than  a  loss  of 
control  over  the  conduct — morbid  pro- 
pensity. Monl  irregularity  is  the  result 
of  that  disease.  Committing  a  crime 
without  any  <»/>//</r<  at  motive  is  an  indi- 
cation of  insanity!"  .  .  . 

<jue*ti<in  by  the  Court. — "  Do  you 
conceive  that  this  is  really  a  medical 
question  at  all,  which  has  been  pul  to 
you!" 

Ans<i-i  ••.--  "  I  do:  I  think  medical  men 
have  more  mean*  of  forming  an  opinion 
on  that  subject  than  other  persons." 

^{t^t*tir^n. — "  Why  could  not  n»iy  per- 
son form  an  opinion,  from  the  circum- 
stances which  have  lu'en  referred  to, 
whether  a  person  was  sane  or  insane!" 

A  nmrcr. — "  Because  it  Feems  to  re- 
quire a  careful  comparison  of  particular 
cases,  more  likely  to  be  looked  to  by  me- 
dical men,  who  are  especially  experienced 
in  cases  of  unsoundnesa  of  mind." 

THIKI>  DOCTOR.—"  I  have  S."»o  patients 
under  my  care  in  a  lunatic  asylum.  I 
have  seen  and  conversed  with  the  pri- 
soner. In  my  opinion  lie  is  of  unsound 
mind.  I  never  saw  him  in  private  more 
than  once,  and  that  for  perhaps  hslf-an- 
hour,  the  day  before  yesterday;  and  I 
have  been  in  court  the  whole  of  yesterday 
and  this  morning.  These  are  the  notes 
of  my  interview  with  him:  '  A  deficient 
understanding;  shape  of  the  anterior 
part  of  the  head,  that  which  !••  generally 
seen  when  there  has  been  some  disease  of 
the  brain  in  early  life.  An  o.-c.i»ional 
appearance  of  acuteness,  but  a  total  ina- 
bility to  reason.  Singular  insensibility 
as  regards  the  affections.  A  (.parent  ID- 
capacity  to  comprehend  moral  obliga- 
tions -  to  ilistiiigni-h  right  from  wrong. 
Absolute  insensibility  to  the  heinouMie§* 
of  his  offence,  and  the  peril  of  his  situa- 
tion. Total  indifference  to  ihe  insue  of 
the  trial;  acquittal  will  give  him  no  par- 
ticular pleasure,  and  he  seems  uuable  ID 
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•comprehend  the  alternative  of  his  con- 
demnation and  execution:  his  offence,  like 
that  of  other  imbeciles  who  set  fire  to 
buildings,  &c.,  without  motive,  except  a 
vague  pleasure  in  mischief.  Appears  un- 
able to  conceive  anything  of  future  re- 
sponsibility.' " 

Question  by  the  Court. — "  Did  you 
try  to  ascertain  whether  he  v:as  actiny  a 
•part  with  you,  or  not?" 

Answer. — "  I  tried  to  ascertain  it  as 
well  as  I  possibly  could.  My  judgment 
is  formed  on  all  the  circumstances  to- 
gether." 

FOURTH  DOCTOR. — To  the  same  general 
'question  put  to  first  and  second  Doc- 
tors.— 

Answer. — "  An  exceedingly  strong  in- 
dication of  unsoundness  of  mind.  A  pro- 
pensity to  commit  acts  without  an  appa- 
rent or  adequate  motive,  under  such  cir- 
cumstances, is  recognised  as  a  particular 
species  of  insanity,  called  le.ilon  of  the 
will :  it  has  been  called  moral  insanity." 

Question. — "  From  the  conversation 
you  have  had  with  the  prisoner,  and  your 
opportunity  of  observing  him,  what  do 
you  think  of  his  state  of  mind?" 

Ansiccr.—"  Essentially  unsound:  there 
seems  a  mixture  of  insanity  with  imbe- 
cility. Laughing  and  crying  are  proofs 
of  imbecility — assisting  me  to  form  my 

opinion When  I    saw   him,     I 

could  not  persuade  him  that  there  had 
been  balls  in  the  pistols — he  insisted  that 
there  were  none.  He  was  indifferent 
about  his  mother  when  her  name  was 
mentioned.  His  manner  was  very  pecu- 
liar :  entirely  without  acute  feeling  or 
acute  consciousness — lively,  brisk,  smart 
— perfectly  natural — not  as  if  he  were 
acting,  or  making  the  least  pretence. 
The  interview  lasted  about  three  quarters 
-of  an  hour." 

LAST  DOCTOR. — "  A  practising  surgeon 
for  between  three  and  four  years.  Had 
attended  the  prisoner's  family." 

Question. — "  What  is  your  opinion  as 
,to  his  state  of  mind?" 

Answer. — "  Decidedly  that  of  imbe- 
cility— more  imbecility  than  anything  : 
he  is  decidedly,  in  my  judgment,  of  un- 
sound mind.  His  mother  has  often  told 
me  there  was  something  exceedingly  pe- 
culiar about  him,  and  asked  me  what  I 
thought.  The  chief  thing  that  struck  me 
was  his  involuntary  laughing:  he  did  not 
seem  to  have  that  sufficient  control  over 
the  emotions  which  we  find  in  sane  indi- 
viduals. In  Newgate,  he  had  great  in- 
sensibility to  all  impressions  sought  to  be 
made  on  him.  His  mother  once  rebuked 
him  for  some  want  of  civility  to  me;  on 
which  he  jumped  up  in  a  fury,  at  the  mo- 
ment alarming  me,  and  saying  '  he  would 


stick  her.'     I  think  that  was  his  expres- 
sion." 

Questioned  by  the  Counsel  for  the 
Crown. — "  I  never  prescribed  for  the 
prisoner,  nor  recommended  any  course 
of  treatment,  conduct,  or  diet  whatever. 
I  never  gave,  nor  was  asked  for  any  ad- 
vice. I  concluded  the  disease  was  men- 
tal— one  of  those  weak  minds  which,  un- 
der little  excitement,  might  become  over- 
thrown." 

With  every  due  consideration  for 
these  five  gentlemen,  as  expressing 
themselves  with  undoubted  sincerity 
and  conscientiousness  ;  with  the  sin- 
cercst  respect  for  the  medical  profes- 
sion, and  a  profound  sense  of  the  per- 
plexities which  its  honourable  and 
able  members  have  to  encounter  in. 
steering,  their  course,  when  called 
upon  to  act  in  cases  of  alleged  insa- 
nity—encountering often  equally  un- 
deserved censure  and  peril  for  inter- 
fering and  for  not  interfering — we 
beg  to  enter  our  stern  and  solemn  pro- 
test on  behalf  of  the  public,  and  the 
administration  of  justice,  against  such 
"evidence  of  insanity"  as  we  have 
just  presented  to  the  reader.  It  may 
really  be  stigmatised  as  "  The  safe 
committal  of  crime  made  easy  to  the 
plainest  capacity."  It  proceeds  iipou 
paradoxes  subversive  of  society. 
Moral  insanity?  Absurd  misnomer! 
Call  it  rather  "  /'//amoral  insanity," 
and  punish  it  accordingly.  Is  it  not 
fearful  to  see  well-educated  men  of 
intellect  take  so  perverted  a  view  of 
the  conditions  of  human  society — of 
the  duties  and  responsibilities  of  its 
members  ?  Absence  of  assignable  mo- 
tive an  evidence  of  such  insanity  as 
should  exempt  from  responsibility ! 
Inability  to  resist  or  control  a  motive 
to  commit  murder  a  safe  ground  for 
immunity  from  criminal  responsibi- 
lity ! — that  "  criminal  responsibility 
which,"  as  the  present  Lord  Chan- 
cellor, in  replying  for  the  Crown  in 
Oxford's  case,  justly  remarked,  "se- 
cures the  very  existence  of  society." 

Let  us  look  at  another  aspect  of 
this  medical  evidence  given  on  this 
memorable  occasion.  Doctor  the 
first  pronounced  liis  authoritative 
decision  solely  on  the  evidence  given 
in  court :  influenced,  it  may  be,  by 
his  having,  many  years  before,  been 
called  in  to  attend  the  prisoner's 
father  when  labouring  under  symp- 
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toms  of  poisoning  by  laudanum. 
Doctor  the  si-ntnd  gave  merely  spccu- 
lative  evidence,  without,  as  it  would 
seem,  having  even  seen  the  prisoner, 
and  founded  solely  on  what  parsed  at 
the  trial.  Doctor  the  third  never  saw 
the  prisoner  before  the  trial  but 
once,  and  then  for  "  jxrhnjis  half  <tn 
houf"  on  the  first  day  of  the  trial,  or 
the  day  before  it  !  How  potent  that 
half  hour's  observation  !  Doctor  tin; 
four l/i  saw  the  prisoner  with  doctor 
the  third,  for  "•  pei/ia/is  tlirce-qmnterx 
of  an  hour  .' ''  Doctor  the///'//i  was  a 
practising  surgeon  of  not  four  years' 
standing— owning  how  '•  short  a  time 
he  had  been  in  practice.'1  Let  us 
only  surrender  our  understandings  to 
this  queer  quinary,  and  we  arrive  at 
a  short  and  easy  solution  -  very  com- 
fortable, indeed,  for  the  young  gentle- 
man at  the  bar,  who  is  doubtless 
filled  with  wonder  at  finding  how 
sagaciously  they  saw  into  the  thoughts 
which  had  been  passing  through  his 
mind— the  precise  state  of  his  feel- 
ings, views,  objects,  and  intentions, 
when  he  fired  at  the  Queen.  But  in 
the  moan  time  we  ask,  can  it  be  tole- 
rated that  medical  gentlemen  should 
thus  usurp  the  province  of  both  judge 
and  jury?  We  answer,  no!  and 
shall  place  here  on  record  the  just 
and  indignant  rebuke  of  Mr  l.aron 
Alderson  to  a  well-known  medical 
gentleman,  who  had  thus  authorita- 
tively announced  his  conclusion  on 
the  recent  trial  of  Robert  Pate. 
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-. — "  From  all  I  have  heard  to- 


day, ami  from  my  personal  observation, 
1  am  satisfied  the  prisoner  is  of  unbound 
mind." 

MAKO.N  AI.UKUSON. — '*  lie  so  good,  Dr 
— ,  a-,  not  to  t:ike  upon  yourself  the 
functions  of  botli  the  judge  ami  the  jury. 
If  you  can  give  us  the  results  of  your 
scientific  knowledge  in  this  point,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  you  ;  but  while  1 
am  sitting  on  this  bench,  /  trill  m>t  ]>fr- 
lint  any  i/ir</i<M/  witHttf  tn  n.'iii/'  the 
fitncttong  !•/ '  (fvth  thf  jiid'ic  and  tht  jury" 

It  fell  to  tho  lot  of  Sir  Thomas 
Wilde  to  reply  for  the  Crown,  in  Ox- 
ford's case,  as  in  that  of  Frost ;  and 
he  discharged  the  responsible  duty 
with  his  usual  clearness  and  cogency. 
As  to  the  facts,  irrespective  of  the 
question  of  insanity,  a  single  sentence 
disposed  of  them. 

"  \Vl.;it    would    be    the    condition   of 


society— exposed  a.s  we  all  are  to  mirli 
attack-;,  ami  the  infliction  of  death  by 
.such  mean-  if,  with  the  evidence  of  pre- 
vioiiH  preparation  of  the  means  ;  the  use 
of  balls  am)  pistol.s  ;  inquiries  ax  to  the 
effect  of  their  discharge,  ami  \\hcthcr  th- 
party  was  hurt,  coupled  with  admission, 
incidental  ami  direct,  of  the  fact  that 
balls  were  in  the  pistols  :  what  would  ln« 
the  state  of  society,  if  evidence  like  this 
left  an  assassin  the  chance  of  e-cape 
inertly  because  the  balls  could  not  be 
found  !  '' 

And,  with  this  ter>e  summary  of 
the  proved  facts  In-fore  our  eu-s.  we 
ask  a  question  <,f  our  own  :  What, 
overwhelming  evidence  of  insanity 
would  not  an  intelligent  and  honest 
juryman  require,  to  refer  such  a  c-i<i! 
to  the  category  of  criminal  irre.-pjiisi- 
bility  V 

Sir  Thomas  Wilde  vigorously  and 
contemptuously  cm.-hrd  under  foot 
the  mischievous  sophistries  of  the 
medical  evidence. 

'•  If  eccentric  a<-ts  were  proof  of  in- 
sanity, many  pnr-ous  who  were  wrench- 
ing knockers  off  doors,  knocking  down 
watchmen, and  committing  similar  freaks 
!•••;•(  I'll/in'/  a /,  it  hn-ijc  ft'icl- of  (,rrn*(l  im- 
iHiiniifitiiJii  1,1  i-riiii'i  .'  " 

''  The  trick  of  hi-i-liinc;  «rddenly, 
without  c:i'.*e,  was  so  common,  that  if 
this  were  token  of  imbecility  the  lunatic 
a-ylimi  would  overflow  with  jugglers  !  " 

"The  prisoner  had  all  along  displayed 
a  morbid  desire  to  be  talked  about  ;  a:.. I 
the  letters  ami  documents  produced  had 
been  written  with  that  feeling  and  ob- 
ject. A  criminal  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  write  out  for  himself  a  certifi- 
cate of  lunacy  !  " 

"  Was  his  making  no  attempt  to 
escape,  a  proof  of  an  unsound  mind  !  If  ho 
li-td  made  such  an  attempt,  it  would  have 
been  a  great  proof  of  madness  !  He  was 
surrounded  on  all  si.les  by  the  multitude. 
lie  took  such  a  rca-onable  view  of  his 
situation,  as  to  see  that  he  had  tin 
chance  of  escape,  and  gave  himself  \i\> 
<inietly  !  " 

"The  prisoner  had  been  allowed  the 
unrestrained  use  of  firearms  and  p--wder, 
and  was  well  acquainted  with  their  fatal 
effects  on  human  life.  Would  his  mother 
have  Irtistrtl  <i  iii<i,lni-'n  "-i'li  llirm  !  ami 
left  her  mad  son  in  the  s.-iiuc  house  with 
her  daughter  !'' 

"The  medical  men  went  to  Newgate 
]>,-f-<li*j>nteil  ami  ;  r> -littn-in iiitil  to  ne  ft 
Madman." 

"  Suppose  the  prisoner  unfeeling,  vio- 
lent, imlilt'erviit  t3  his  own  late,  uii.I 
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preferring  notoriety  to  any  other  con- 
sideration :  what  evidence  did  that  sup- 
ply of  his  being  in  a  state  of  moral 
irresponsibility  1  —  that  moral  irresponsi- 
bility which  secured  the  very  existence 
of  society." 

All  this  surely  sounds  like  an  irre- 
sistible appeal  to  good  sense. 

Lord  Denman  directed  the  jury 
with  corresponding  clearness  and  de- 
cision, and  also  in  full  conformity 
with  the  views  of  the  Solicitor-general, 
and  with  the  subsequent  annuncia- 
tion of  the  law  by  the  judges.* 

"  If  you  think  the  prisoner  was,  at  the 
time,  labouring  under  any  delusion  which 
prevented  him  from  judging  of  the  effects 
of  the  act  he  had  committed,  you  cannot 
find  him  guilty.  He  might,  perhaps,  have 
been  labouring  under  a  delusion  affecting 
every  part  of  his  conduct,  and  not  directed 
to  one  object  alone  :  if  that  were  so  at 
the  time  of  his  firing,  he  could  not  be 
held  accountable  for  it.  But  if,  though 
labouring  under  a  delusion,  he  fired  the 
loaded  pistols  at  the  Queen,  knowing  the 
possible  result — though  forced  to  the  act 
by  his  morbid  love  of  notoriety — he  is 
responsible,  and  liable  to  punishment." 

"  There  may  be  cases  of  insanity,  in 
which  medical  evidence  as  to  physical 
symptoms  is  of  the  utmost  consequence. 
But  as  to  moral  insanity,  I,  for  my  own 
part,  cannot  admit  that  medical  men 
have  at  all  more  means  of  forming  an 
opinion,  in  such  a  case,  than  are  possessed 
by  gentlemen  accustomed  to  the  affairs  of 
life,  and  bringing  to  the  subject  a  wide 
experience." 

"  The  mere  fact  of  the  prisoner's  going 
into  the  park,  and  raising  his  hand  against 
the  Queen,  is  not  to  be  taken  as  a  proof 
of  insanity— particularly  if  we  suppose 
that  he  is  naturally  reckless  of  consequen- 
ces. It  is  a  mark,  doubtless,  of  a  mind 
devoid  of  right  judgment  and  of  right 
feeling;  but  it  would  be  a  most  dangerous 
maxim,  that  the  mere  enormity  of  a  crime 
should  secure  the  prisoner's  acquittal,  by 
being  taken  to  establish  his  insanity. 
Acts  of  wanton  and  dangerous  mischief 
are  often  committed  by  persons  who  sup- 
pose that  they  have  an  adequate  motive  ; 
but  they  are  sometimes  done  by  those 
who  have  no  adequate  motive,  and  on 
whom  they  can  confer  no  advantage.  A 
man  may  be  charged  with  slaying  his 
father,  his  child,  or  his  innocent  wife ,  to 
whom  he  is  bound  to  afford  protection 
and  kindness;  and  it  is  most  extravagant 
to  say  that  this  man  cannot  be  found 
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guilty,   because    of  the  enormity  of  his 
crime  ! " 

The  jury,  thus  charged  with  the 
principles  of  a  humane  and  sound 
jurisprudence,  retired,  and  after  three 
quarters  of  an  hour's  absence  returned 
with  this  special  verdict :  "  AVe  find 
the  prisoner,  Edward  Oxford,  guilty 
of  discharging  the  contents  of  two 
pistols  ;  but  whether  or  not  they  were 
loaded  with  ball  has  not  been  satis- 
factorily proved  to  us — fie  being  of 
unsound  mind  at  the  time.'1''  In  other 
wrords,  u  AVefind  that  he  did  not  fire 
a  pistol  loaded  with  ball  because  he 
was  not  of  sound  mind !"  They  were 
sent  back,  with  a  mild  intimation  that 
they  had  not  sufficiently  applied  their 
minds  to  the  true  question— viz.,  Did 
the  prisoner,  ay  or  no,  fire  a  pistol 
loaded  with  ball  at  the  Queen?  The 
foreman,  "  We  cannot  decide  the 
point,  because  there  is  no  satisfactory 
evidence  produced  before  us,  to  show 
that  the  pistols  were  loaded  with  bul- 
lets." They  retired,  to  return  with 
a  verdict  of  "  '  Guilty,'  or  '  Not 
Guilty,'  on  the  evidence."  After  an 
hour's  absence  they  finally  brought 
back  their  verdict,  u  Guilty,  he  being 
at  the  time  insane  ! " 

Lord  Denman. — "  Do  you  acquit  the 
prisoner,  on  the  ground  of  insanity  ?  " 

Foreman  of  the  Jury. —  "Yes,  my  Lord; 
that  is  our  intention." 

Lord  Denman. — "  Then  the  verdict 
will  stand  thus  :  '  Not  Guilty,  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.'  The  prisoner  will  be 
confined  in  strict  custody,  as  a  matter  of 
course." 

"  The  prisoner,"  says  Mr  Townsend,f 
"  walked  briskly  from  the  bar,  apparently 
glad  that  the  tedious  trial  was  over." 

Upon  the  whole  matter  we  are  of 
opinion, — First,  That  there  was  very 
satisfactory  evidence  that  the  pistols 
were  loaded  with  ball,  and  that  the 
jury  ought  to  have  found  their  verdict 
accordingly.  Secondly,  If  they  re- 
mained of  opinion,  to  the  last,  that 
there  was  no  satisfactory  evidence  on 
this  point,  they  ought  unquestionably 
to  have  pronounced  the  prisoner  Not 
Guilty,  independently  of  any  question 
as  to  the  prisoner's  state  of  mind.  In 
Scotland,  the  jury  would,  in  such  a 
case,  have  returned  a  verdict  of  Not 
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Proven  ;  but  in  England,  deficient 
evidence — i.t.  such  as  leaves  the  jury 
finally  in  doubt — is  regarded  ;is  leaving 
the  charge  unproved,  iVc.,  requiring 
the  verdict  of  Not  Guilty.  Thinllii, 
The  defence  of  insanity  utterly  failed, 
and  the  evidence  ottered  in  support  of 
it  was  scarcely  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration. Limtlti,  It  is  possible  that 
the  verdict  was  given  — though  by 
men  anxiously  desirous  of  acting  with 
mingled  mercy  and  justice  under  a 
condition  of  mental  irresolution  and 
confusion,  ami  with  a  deficiency  of 
moral  courage.  The  jury  either 
shrink  from  the  fearful  consequences 
of  a  verdict  of  Guilty,  on  a  charge  of 
high  treason,  aud  yet  feared  to  let  the 
prisoner  loose  again  upon  society  :  or 
there  was  a  compromise  between  those 
who  believed  that  there  tms,  and  there 
was  not,  .sufficient  evidence  of  the 
pistols  having  contained  bullets;  and 
also  between  those  who  were  similar- 
ly divided  on  the  subject  of  the  pri- 
soner's sanity.  Thus  stood,  thus 
stands,  the  case;  and  Oxford  has 
ever  since  been  an  inmate  of  Bedlam  : 
though  Mr  Taylor,  to  whose  work  on 
Medical  .funx/>rtn/rnre  we  have 
already  referred,  and  who  is  a  decided 
and  able  supporter  of  that  theory  of 
u  moral  insanity"  to  which  we,  in 
common  with  all  the  Judges,  are  so 
strongly  opposed,  admits  expressly 
that,  with  the  exception  of  M'Natigh- 
ten's  case,  u  there  is  perhaps  none  on 
record,  in  English  jurisprudence,  where 
the  facts  in  support  of  the  plea  of  in- 
sanitv  were  so  slight  as  in  that  of 
Oxford."  * 

M'NAIUHTE.N'S  CASE. 

The  case  of  Daniel  M'Xaughten, 
which  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
about  two  years  and  a  half  after  that 
of  Oxford  — viz.  on  the  :?d  and  -1th 
March  181.'? — cannot  be  approached 
without  a  shudder,  as  one  recalls  the 
direful  deed  for  which  he  was  brought 
to  trial  —  the  assassination  of  Mr 
Drummond,  whom  the  murderer  had 
mistaken  for  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel! 
To  a  candid  philosophical  jurist,  this 
case  is  one  of  profound  interest,  and 
of  considerable  difficulty.  The  ab- 
rupt interposition  of  the  presiding 
judge,  the  late  Chief-justice  Tindal — 
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a  step  very  unusual  on  such  an  occa- 
sion, and  especially  so  in  the  ca>e  of 
that  signally  patient  and  cautious 
judge  occasioned  much  remark  at 
the  time,  and  a  general,  if  not  almost 
universal  expression  of  regret  that  he 
had  not  allowed  a  case  of  such  mag- 
nitude to  run  on  to  the  end,  and  so  have 
afforded  the  jury  the  vast  advantage 
of  hearing  that  consummate  lawver 
Sir  William  Kollett's  commentary  upon 
the  case,  set  up  in  behalf  of  the 
prisoner.  The  unexpected  Nsne  of 
this  dreadful  case  led,  as  his  been 
already  explained,  to  Parliamentary 
discussion,  and  a  solemn  declaration 
by  the  assembled  judges  of  England 
of  the  true  principles  applicable  to 
such  cases.  We  shall  not  examine 
the  proceedings  as  minutely  as  in  the 
case  of  Oxford  ;  but  we  shall  endea- 
vour to  enable  the  thoughtful  reader 
to  apply  to  the  leading  tacts  the  rules 
of  law  laid  down  by  the  .Judges  for  the 
conduct  of  these  critical  investigations. 
He  can  then  form  an  opinion  as  to 
what  might  have  been  the  result,  if 
tho<e  principles  had  been  strictly 
adhered  to,  and  the  case  had  gone  on 
to  its  legitimate  conclusion.  It  will 
be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  stated  at  the 
close  of  our  account  of  Oxford's  case, 
even  Mr  Taylor  treats  the  case  of 
M'Xaughten  as  an  acquittal  proceed- 
ing on  facts,  alleged  in  support  of  the 
defence  of  insanity,  "as  slight  as  those 
in  Oxford's  case  !  " 

Mr  Drummond,  the  private  secre- 
tary of  the  late  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then 
prime-minister,  was  returning  alone 
to  his  residence  in  Downing  Street, 
having  just  quitted  Drummoiid's 
banking-house  at  Charing  Cross,  in 
the  afternoon  of  Friday,  the  20lh 
January  1st;?,  when  a  man  (Daniel 
M'Naughten)  came  close  behind  him, 
and  deliberately  shot  him  in  the  back 
with  a  pistol  which  he  had  been  seen 
to  take  from  his  left  breast.  While 
Mr  Drummond  staggered  away,  and 
the  man  who  had  shot  him  was  seen 
quickly,  but  deliberately,  taking 
another  pistol  from  his  right  breast 
with  his  left  hand,  cocking  it,  and  then 
transferring  it  to  his  right  hand,  he 
was  trip|K.-d  up  by  a  police  officer;  and 
a  desperate  struggle  occurred  on  the 
ground,  during  which  the  pistol  went 
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off — providentially  without  injuring 
any  one.  M'Naughtcn  strove  to  use 
his  right  ajm  against  the  officer,  but 
was  overpowered,  the  pistols  taken 
from  him,  and  he  was  led  to  the 
station  house.  As  he  went,  he  said, 
"He"  [or  "she" — the  witness  was 
uncertain  which  word  was  used]  shall 
not  break  my  peace,  of  mind  any 
longer."  On  being  searched,  a  bank- 
er's receipt  for  £745,  two  five-pound 
notes,  and  four  sovereigns,  and  ten 
copper  percussion  caps  fitting  the 
nipples  of  the  pistols  which  he  had 
discharged,  were  found  on  his  person  ; 
while  bullets  exactly  fitting  the  bar- 
rels were  discovered  at  his  lodgings. 
Tlie  unfortunate  gentleman  who  had 
been  thus  assassinated,  died  after 
great  suffering,  on  the  25th  January. 
lie  had  borne  a  strong  personal  re- 
semblance to  the  late  Sir  Robert 
Peel ;  and  it  was  beyond  all  doubt 
that  it  had  been  Sir  Robert  Peel 
whom  M'Naughten  thought  he  had 
shot,  and  had  intended  to  shoot.  On 
the  ensuing  morning,  when  asked  if 
he  knew  whom  he  had  shot,  he  re- 
plied, "  It  is  Sir  Robert  Peel,  is  it 
not?"  and  on  being  reminded  that 
what  he  said  might  be  given  in  evi- 
dence, he  replied  quickly,  "  But  you 
won't  use  tliis  against  rue?'1''  He  had 
shortly  before  said  that,  when  brought 
before  the  magistrate,  he  would 
"  give  a  reason,  a  short  one,"  for  what 
he  had  done  ;  and  also  observed,  that 
he  was  an  object  of  persecution  by 
the  Tories — that  they  followed  him 
from  place  to  place  with  their  perse- 
cution." He  appeared  calm;  and 
gave  a  correct  and  connected  account 
of  his  recent  travelling  movements. 
He  was  the  natural  son  of  a  turner  at 
Glasgow,  from  which,  some  months 
previously,  he  had  come  to  London,  and 
had  then  paid  a  short  visit  to  France. 
Down  to  the  moment  of  his  commit- 
ting this  appalling  act,  he  had  been  a 
man  of  rigorously  temperate  habits  ; 
and  no  one  with  whom  he  lodged  or 
associated,  entertained  the  slightest 
suspicion  that  his  reason  was  in  any 
way  affected — though  he  appeared 
peculiarly  reserved,  and  even  sullen, 
which  his  landlady  had  attributed  to 
his  being  out  of  a  situation  and  poor ; 
for,  though  punctual  in  his  small  pay- 


ments, he  was  frugal  even  to  parsi- 
mony. She  had  no  idea  that  he 
possessed  so  large  a  sum  as  £750. 
During  the  previous  fortnight,  he  had 
been  observed  loitering  so  suspiciously 
iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  private  and  official  residences 
as  to  challenge  inquiry,  which  he 
parried  by  casual  observations.  In 
the  month  of  November  previously, 
he  had  remarked  to  a  companion,  on 
being  shown  Sir  Robert  Peel's  house 
in  Whitehall,  "  D— n  him  !  Sink 
him!"  or  words  to  that  effect.  His 
other  remarks  were  perfectly  rational, 
and  his  companion  entertained  no 
notion  "  that  his  mind  was  disorder- 
ed." The  following  two  documents 
in  his  handwriting,  dated  in  the  May 
and  July  preceding  the  murder,  are 
very  remarkable,  as  indicating  great 
caution,  shrewdness,  and  thrift  on  the 
part  of  the  writer.  The  first  was 
addressed  to  the  Manager  of  the 
Glasgow  Bank,  and  is  as  follows  : — • 

«  GLASGOW,  ltd  May  1842. 
"  Sir, — I  hereby  intimate  to  you,  that  1 
will  require  the  money,  ten  days  from  this 
date,  which  I  deposited  iu  the  London 
Joint-Stock  Bank  through  you.  The 
account  is  for  £74.5.  The  account  is 
dated  August  28th  1841,  but  is  not  num- 
bered !  As  it  would  put  me  to  some  in- 
convenience to  give  personal  intimation, 
and  then  remain  in  London  till  the  eleven 
days'  notice  agreed  upon  has  expired,  I 
trust  this  will  be  considered  sufficient. 

"  Yours  &c., 

"  DANIEL  M'NAUGHTEN." 

Two  months  afterwards — viz.,  in 
July  —  lie  purchased  the  fatal  pistols, 
of  a  gunsmith  near  Glasgow,  giving 
him  very  precise  directions  as  to  their 
make ;  and  on  the  19th  of  July 
replied  to  the  following  advcrtisementT 
which  appeared  in  the  Spectator 
newspaper  of  the  ICth  of  July: — 

OPTIONAL  PARTNERSHIP. — "  Any  gen- 
tleman having  £1000  may  invest  them, 
on  the  most  advantageous  terms,  in  a  very 
genteel  business  in  London,  attended 
with  no  risk,  with  the  option,  within  a 
given  period,  of  becoming  a  partner,  and 
of  ultimately  succeeding  to  the  whole 
business.  In  the  mean  time,  security  and 
liberal  interest  will  be  given  for  the 
money.  Apply  by  letter  to  B.  B.,  Mr 
Hilton's,  Bookseller,  Penton  Street,  Pen- 
tonville."  * 
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M'Xauglitcn's  answer,  which  here 
follows,  cannot  he  too  closely  scru- 
tinised, and  its  general  tone  and  ten- 
dency too  anxiously  weighed,  by  a  dis- 
passionate judicial  mind,  regard  being 
had  to  the  evidence  hereafter  to  be 
adverted  to,  with  reference  to  the 
alleged  condition  of  the  writer's  iniud, 
long  previously  to,  at,  and  after  the 
date  of  the  letter. 

"  GI.A.M.OW,  \Dttt  Juhi  1 ISJ-2. 

"  Siu, — My  attention  has  been  attract- 
ed to  your  advertisement  in  the  >;»'.v<i(dr 
newspaper,  and  as  I  am  unemployed  at 
present,  and  very  anxious  to  obtain  some, 
J  have  been  induced  to  write,  renuesting 
you  to  state  some  particulars  regarding 
the  nature  of  the  business  in  which  you 
are  engaged.  If  immediate  employment 
can  be  given  or  otherwise,  what  sort  of 
security  will  be  given  for  the  money,  and 
how  much  interest  !  1  may  mention  that 
1  have  been  engaged  in  business  on  my 
own  account  for  a  few  years,  am  under 
thirty  years  of  age,  and  of  very  active  and 
t>.d>cr  habits. 

"  The  capital  which  I  possess  has  been 
acquired  by  the  most  vigilant  industry,  but, 
unfortunately,  does  not  amount  to  the 
exact  sum  specified  in  your  advertise- 
ment. If  nothing  less  will  do,  1  will  be 
sorry  for  it,  but  cannot  help  it  ;  if  other- 
wise, have  the  goodness  to  write  to  me  at 
your  earliest  convenience,  and  address, 
1).  M.  N.,  .')0,  Clyde  Street,  Anderton'.s 
front  land,  top  flat."  ' 

lie  went  to  London  during  the  same 
mouth ;  appears  to  have  gone  for 
about  a  fortnight  to  France,  returning 
to  Glasgow:  went  a.  second  time  to 
London  in  September,  and  resided 
there,  in  the  lodgings  which  he  had 
formerly  occupied,  down  to  the  day 
on  which  he  shot  Mr  Drummond. 
His  landlady  accurately  described  his 
habits,  and  stated  that  "  she  never 
thought  him  unsettled  in  his  mind  ;  " 
and,  on  the  very  morning  of  the  fatal 
day,  "did  not  observe  anything  about 
his  manner."  .Such  was  the  tenor  of 
all  the  evidence  ottered  for  the  pro- 
secution— some  of  it  stretching  back 
tii  the  years  1*40,  1H41,  when  he 
attended  Anatomical  lectures  in  Glas- 
gnw.  A  Writer  to  the  Signet,  who  also 
attended  them,  and  the  physician  who 
lectured,  expressly  declaring  that  they 
ha.l  never  seen  anything  in  him  to 
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indicate  "disordered  mind,"  or  that 
"  he  was  not  in  his  right  senses." 

The  following  was  the  statement 
which  he  made  and  signed,  when 
examined  on  the  charge  at  Bow  Street. 
This  document,  like  the  preceding,  is 
worthy  of  great  consideration. 

"  The  Tories  in  my  native  city  have 
compelled  me  to  do  this.  They  follow 
and  persecute  me  wherever  I  go,  and  have 
entirely  destroyed  my  peace  of  mind. 
They  followed  me  into  France,  into  Scot- 
land, and  all  over  Kngland  :  in  fart,  they 
follow  me  wherever  1  go.  I  cannot  get 
no  n-st  for  them  night  or  J.iy.  1  cannot 
.-l.'i'ji  at  night,  in  con.-i  '(iience  of  the 
cour.->-  they  pursue  towards  me.  I  believe 
they  have  driven  me  into  a  consumption. 
I  am  sure  1  shall  never  be  the  man  I 
formerly  was.  I  used  to  have  good 
health  and  strength,  but  I  have  not  now. 
They  have  accused  me  of  crimes  of  which 
1  am  not  guilty  ;  they  do  everything  in 
their  power  to  harass  and  persecute  me; 
in  fact,  they  wish  to  murder  me.  It  can 
be  proved  by  evidence.  That's  all  1  have 
to  .-ay."  f 

On  Thursday  the  L'd  February — 
that  is  to  say,  exactly  a  fortnight 
after  the  murder — M'Naugbtcn  was 
arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey.  When 
called  upon,  in  the  usual  manner,  to 
.cay  whether  he  was  Guilty  or  Not 
Ciiiilty,  he  remained  silent,  with  his 
eyes  directed  steadily  towards  the 
bench.  At  length,  on  being  authori- 
tatively required  to  answer,  he  said, 
after  some  hesitation,  "  I  was  driven 
to  desperation  by  persecution."  On 
being  told  that  he  must  answer, 
"Guilty,"  or  "Not  Guilty,"  he  replied 
that  he  was  guilty  oj\firiny.  On  this 
Lord  Abinger  interposed,  "  By  thai, 
do  you  mean  to  say  you  arc  not  guilty 
of  the  remainder  of  the  charge— that 
is,  of  intendiinj  to  murder  Mr  J>nnn- 
miHidi"  The  prisoner  at  onc^  said, 
"Yes:"  on  which  Lord  Abinger 
ordered  a  plea  of  Not  Guilty  to  be 
recorded.  It  appears  to  us  that  there 
is  great  significance  iu  what  passed 
on  this  occasion. 

An  application  was  then  made  to 
postpone  the  trial,  on  affidavits  stat- 
ing that,  by  the  next  session,  matured 
evidence  could  be  adduced  to  show 
the  insanity  of  the  prisoner  when  he 
shot  Mr  Drummond.  The  Attorney- 
general  (Sir  Frederick  Pollock,)  at 


t  Ibid.  p.  34.'). 
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once  humanely  assented  to  the  appli- 
cation, and  it  was  granted  ;  as  also 
ample  funds  out  of  the  £764  found  on 
the  prisoner,  to  prepare  effectively  for 
the  defence.  Let  us  here  pause  for  a 
moment,  to  contrast  the  treatment 
which  M'Naughten —  whose  undis- 
puted act  had  filled  the  whole  country 
with  horror  and  indignation — received 
on  this  occasion,  with  that  experi- 
enced by  his  predecessor  Bellingham, 
thirty  years  before,  whose  case  very 
closely  resembled  that  of  M'Naugh- 
ten in  some  fearful  points.  AVe  can 
with  difficulty  record  calmly  that 
Bellingham's  counsel,  fortified  by 
strong  affidavits  of  the  prisoner's  in- 
sanity, and  that  witnesses  knowing 
the  fact  could  be  brought  from  Liver- 
pool and  elsewhere,  applied  in  vain 
for  a  postponement  of  the  trial,  the 
Attorney  -  general  of  that  day  bar- 
barously, and  even  offensively,  oppos- 
ing the  application,  which  was  con- 
sequently at  once  overruled.  Within 
seven  days'  time  Bellingham  shot  Mr 
Pcrcival,  was  committed,  tried — if  it 
be  not  a  mockery  to  use  the  word — 
convicted,  and  executed.  On  Mon- 
day, the  llth  May  1811,  Bellingham 
shot  his  unfortunate  victim,  and  on 
that  day  week  (Monday,  the  18th 
May  1811)  the  assassin's  dead  body 
lay  on  the  dissecting-table !  This 
vindictive  precipitancy  affords  an  aw- 
ful contrast  to  the  noble  temper  in 
which  M'Naughten's  application  was 
entertained  by  the  Attorney- general, 
the  judge,  and  the  justly-excited  coun- 
try at  large.  It  supplied  the  eloquent 
advocate,  (the  present  Solicitor-gene- 
ral, Sir  Alexander  Cockburn)  who 
was  subsequently  retained  by  the  pri- 
soner, with  a  potent  weapon  of  defence, 
of  which  he  failed  not  to  make  effective 
use.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say,  that 
all  who  can  concur  in  the  acquittal  of 
M'Naughten  must  regard  Bellingham 
as  judicially  murdered.  We  concur 
heartily  with  M'Naughten's  advocate 
in  the  remark,  that  "  few  will  read 
the  report  of  Bellingham's  trial  with- 


out being  forced  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  was  either  really  mad,  or,  at  the 
very  least,  the  little  evidence  which 
alone  he  was  permitted  to  adduce, 
relative  to  the  state  of  his  mind,  was 
strong  enough  to  have  entitled  him  to 
a  deliberate  and  thorough  investigation 
of  his  case."  * 

On  Friday,  March  3rd,  M'Naugh- 
ten took  his  trial  before  the  late 
Chief -justice  Tindal,  the  late  Mr 
Justice  Williams,  and  Mr  Justice 
Coleridge.  The  prosecution  was  con- 
ducted by  the  late  Sir  William  Follett, 
then  Solicitor-general,  and  the  pri- 
soner defended  by  the  present  Soli- 
citor -  general,  then  Mr  Cockburn, 
Q.  C.  Nothing  could  exceed  the 
temperate  and  luminous  opening  state- 
ment of  Sir  William  Foliett,  who,  in 
our  judgment,  laid  down  the  rules  of 
English  law,  applicable  to  the  difficult 
and  delicate  subject  with  which  he 
had  to  deal,  with  rigorous  propriety. 

"  If  you  believe,"  said  he,  "  that  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted this  act,  was  not  a  responsible 
agent — that,  when  he  fired  the  pistol,  he 
was  incapable  of  distinguishing  between 
right  and  wrong — that  he  was  under  the 
influence  and  control  of  some  disease  of 
the  mind  which  prevented  him  from  be- 
ing conscious  that  he  was  committing  a 
crime — that  he  did  not  know  he  was 
violating  the  law  both  of  God  and  man — 
then,  undoubtedly,  he  is  entitled  to  your 
acquittal.  But  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you 
that  nothing  short  of  that  will  excuse 
him,  upon  the  principles  of  the  English 
law.  To  excuse  him,  it  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient that  he  laboured  under  partial  in- 
sanity upon  some  subjects — that  he  had 
a  morbid  delusion  of  mind  upon  some 
subjects,  which  could  not  exist  in  a 
wholly  sane  person  ;  that  is  not  enough, 
if  he  had  that  degree  of  intellect  which 
enabled  him  to  know  and  distinguish  be- 
tween right  and  wrong — if  he  knew  what 
would  be  the  effects  of  his  crime,  and 
consciously  committed  it;  and  if,  with  that 
consciousness,  he  wilfully  committed  it." 

The  witnesses  for  the  prosecution 
established  a  case,  if  unanswered,  of 


*  We  have  heard  high  authorities  strongly  disapprove  of  the  conviction  and  execu- 
tion of  Bellingham  ;  and  it  certainly  appears  impossible  to  reconcile  with  true  prin- 
ciples of  jurisprudence  the  different  fates  awarded  to  Bellingham  and  M'Naughten, 
supposing  the  facts  to  be  as  alleged  in  each  case.  A  military  officer,  present  at  the 
execution  of  Bellingham,  and  very  near  the  scaffold,  told  us  that  he  distinctly  recol- 
lects Bellingham,  while  standing  on  the  scaffold,  elevating  one  of  his  hands,  as  if  to 
ascertain  whether  it  were  raining  ;  and  he  observed  to  the  chaplain,  in  a  very  calm 
and  natural  tone  and  manner,  "  /  think  we  shall  have  rain  to-day  !  " 
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perfect  guilt ;  the  facts  of  the  assas- 
sination were  indisputable,  and  the 
evidence  of  the  prisoner's  sanity  co- 
gent in  the  extreme.  Mr  Cockburn 
addressed  the  jury  at  very  great 
length,  and  in  a  strain  of  sustained 
eloquence  and  power,  his  object  being 
to  persuade  the  jury  u  that  the  pri- 
soner was  labouring,  at  the  time  of 
committing  the  act,  under  a  morbid  |  V] 
insanity,  which  took  away  from  him 
all  power  of  self- control,  so  that  he 
was  not  responsible  for  his  acts.  I 
do  not  put  this  case  forward  as  one  of 
total  insanity  ;  it  is  a  case  of  delusion, 
and  I  say  so  from  sources  upon  which 
the  light  of  science  has  thrown  her 
holy  beam."  Those  who  have  read 
what  has  gone  before  concerning  Ox- 
ford's case  will  appreciate  this  obser- 
vation of  Mr  Cockburn,  and  gather 
from  it  his  adoption,  for  the  purpose 
of  that  defence,  of  the  theory  of  moral 
insanity,  which  he  enforced  and  illus- 
trated by  many  striking  and  brilliant 
observations,  calculated  to  produce  a 
deep  and  strong  impression  on  the 
minds  of  the  jury,  such  as  required 
the  utmost  exertions  of  Sir  William 
Kollett  in  reply,  and  finally  of  judicial 
exposition  to  cllace,  if  fallacious — or 
modify  to  any  extent  rendered  neces- 
sary by  inaccuracy  or  exaggeration. 
Ten  witnesses,  all  of  them  from  (Jlas- 
jjow,  wrere  called,  for  the  purpose  <>f 
establishing  the  fact  that  the  prisoner 
had,  for  some  eighteen  mouths  pre- 
viously to  .January  lsj:{,  appeared 
to  labour,  and  had  continually  repre- 
sented himself  as  labouring,  under  a 
persuasion  that  he  w;is  the  victim  of 
some  such  indefinite,  mysterious,  and 
incessant  persecution  as  he  spoke  of 
in  his  statement  before  the  magistrate 
at  Bow  Street.  We  are  bound  to  say 
that  the  force  of  this  testimony- com- 
ing chietly  from  persons  above  all 
suspicion,  and  in  a  superior  rank  of 
life — is  irresistible  as  to  the  existence 
of  such  an  insane  delusion  down  to 
the  time  of  his  quitting  Glasgow.  Not 
a  witness,  however,  gave  evidence  <>f 
his  exhibiting  that  tendency  after  his 
last  return  to  London,  before  his 
shooting  Mr  Prummoml.  The  only 
mention  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  name 
was  by  one  of  these  ten  witnesses,  a 
former  fellow-lodger  of  the  prisoner's, 
who  told  him,  in  July  1842,  that  he 
had  heard  Sir  Robert  Peel  speak  in 
the  Ilou-se  of  Commons:  preferred  his 
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speaking  to  that  of  Lord  .John  Russell 
and  Mr  O'Connell  ;  and  said  "  he. 
thought  Sir  R.  Peel  had  arrived  at 
what  Lord  Hyron  said  of  him  — that 
1  he  would  be  something  great  in  the 
state.'"  Mr  Cockburn  asked  the 
witness,  "Did  you  ever,  on  that  or 
any  other  occasion,  hear  him  speak  at 
all  disrespectfully  of  Sir  Robert  Peel.'" 
/l«.sMvr.— "  Certainly  not."  One  or 
two  witnesses  spoke  to  singularities  of 
demeanour  as  early  as  the  years  lx:{5 
ami  ls;i<!.  One  of  his  landlords,  in 
the  former  year,  got  rid  of  him  as  a 
lodger,  "  for  one  reason,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  infidel  doctrines  he 
maintained,  and  the  books  of  such  a 
character  which  he  was  in  the  habit 
of  reading."  One  witness,  who  had 
succeeded  him  in  his  business,  remon- 
strated with  him,  towards  the  end  of 
IS|L\  about  his  notions  as  to  being 
persecuted,  telling  him  it  was  all 
imagination — that  there  were  no  such 
people  as  he  supposed.  He  said  that, 
"  if  he  could  once  set  his  eyes  on  them, 
they  should  not  be  long  in  the  land  of 
the  living,"  and  became  shortly  after- 
wanls  very  much  excited.  Some- 
times he  said  he  was  "haunted  by  a 
parcel  of  devils  following  him."  His 
landlady,  seeing  the  brace  of  pistols 
which  he  had  in  September,  just  be- 
fore his  return  to  London,  said — 
"  What,  in  the  name  of  (loil,  are  you 
doing  with  pi>tols  there?  He  said 
'  he  was  going  to  shoot  birds  with 
them.'  I  never  saw  the  pistols  after 
that."  lie  told  the  Commission  of 
Police  that  the  "persecution proceed- 
ed from  the  priests  of  the  Catholic 
chapel  in  Clyde  Street,  who  were  as- 
sisted by  a  parcel  of  Jesuits."  In 
August  1S42,  he  told  the  same  wit- 
ness that  >k  the  police,  the  Jesuits, 
the  Catholic  priests,  and  Tories,  were 
all  leagued  against  him." 

Mr  Cockbnrn  having  thus  "  laid  a 
broad  foil  ud  at  ion,  "say  a  MrTownsend, 
l%  for  medical  theories,  M/M//J  thrm  was 
built,  by  the  nine  physicians  and  sur- 
geons who  continued  each  other's 
theories,  a  goodly  superstructure  of 
undoubted  insanity.  Had  the  work- 
ings," continues  Mr  Townsend,  sar- 
castically, "  of  the  troubled  brain  been 
as  distinctly  visible  to  the  eye,  as  the 
labours  of  bees  seen  through  a  glass 
hive,  they  could  not  have  held  the 
fact  t o  be  more  dem< >nst rat  i  vcly  \, roved. 
Positive  beyond  the  possibility  of  mis- 
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take,  and  infallible  as  theologians, 
they  explained  all  that  might  appeal- 
without  the  aid  of  science  inexpli- 
cable ;  and  proved,  as  if  they  were 
stating  undoubted  facts,  an  irrespon- 
sible delusion." 

One  of  the  physicians  attested  his 
conviction,  from  an  interview  with  the 
prisoner  shortly  before  his  trial,  "  as 
a  matter  of  certainty,  that  M'Naugh- 
ten  was  not  responsible  for  his  acts!" 
Well  may  Mr  Townsend  add,  "  By 
an  excess  of  lenity,  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution  allowed  these  scientific 
witnesses  to  depart  from  the  ordinary 
rules  of  evidence,  to  give  their  own  con- 
clusions from  the  facts  proved,  and  usurp 
the  province  of  the  jury."*  After  going 
through  the  evidence  (if  the  word  can 
be  used  with  propriety  under  such  cir- 
cumstances) of  the  other  medical  gen- 
tlemen, Mr  Townsend  observes,  "Each 
physician  and  surgeon,  as  he  stepped 
into  the  witness-box,  seemed  anxious 
to  surpass  his  predecessor  in  the  tone 
of  decision  and  certainty  ;  each  tried 

to  draw  the  bow  of (mentioning 

the  first  physician  who  had  been  called, 
and  who  was  also  called  in  Oxford's 
-and  Pate's  case,  in  which  latter  he  was 
rebuked  by  Baron  Aldersou,t)  and 
shoot,  if  possible,  still  farther  into 
empty  space."  And  this  gentleman, 
Dr ,  had  asserted,  under  cross- 
examination  by  Sir  William  Follett, 
•"  his  positive  conviction  that  he  could 
ascertain  the  nicest  shade  of  insanity  ! 
that  the  shadowy  trace  of  eccentricity, 
dissolving  into  madness,  could  be  pal- 
pably distinguished  !  "t  The  last  of 
these  confident  personages  then  was 
permitted  to  make  this  extraordinary 
statement  :  "  I  have  not  the  slightest 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  prisoner 
is  insane,  and  that  he  committed  the 
offence  in  question  whilst  afflicted 
with  a  delusion  under  which  he  ap- 
pears to  have  been  labouring  for  a 
considerable  length  of  time ! ! !  " 

We  feel  constrained  to  say  that 
this  appears  to  us,  in  every  way,  mon- 
strous. 
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"  Xine  medical  witnesses,"  signifi- 
cantly observes  Mr  Townsend,  "  had 
now  spoken,  with  a  wonderful  unani- 
mity of  opinion,  and  the  court  surren- 
dered at  discretion.'"  § 

If  such  a  course  is  to  be  allowed 
again  in  a  court  of  justice,  what  secu- 
rity have  any  of  us  for  life,  liberty,  or 
property  ? 

Chief  Justice  Tiudal  here  interposed, 
to  ask  Sir  William  Follett  whether  he 
was  prepared  with  evidence  on  the 
part  of  the  Crown  to  combat  that  of 
the  medical  witnesses, — 

"  Because,  if  you  have  not,"  said  the 
Chief  Justice,  "  we  think  we  are  under 
the  necessity  of  stopping  the  case.  Is 
there  any  medical  evidence  on  the  other 
side  ?" 

Sir  William  Follett.— "  No,  ray  Lord.''i| 
Chief-Justice  Tindal. — "  We  feel  the 
evidence,  especially  that  of  the  last  two 
medical  gentlemen  who  have  been  exa- 
mined, and  who  are  strangers  to  both 
sides,  and  only  observers  of  the  case,  to 
be  very  strong,  and  sufficient  to  induce 
my  learned  brothers  and  myself  to  stop 
the  case."  *f\ 

After  this  authoritative  intimation 
from  the  court,  in  a  capital  case,  in 
favour  of  the  prisoner,  it  would  have 
been  obviously  to  the  last  degree  in- 
expedient for  the  Solicitor-General,  in 
his  position  of  peculiar  and  great  pub- 
lic responsibility,  to  "press  fora  ver- 
dict against  the  prisoner."  **  After, 
therefore,  intimating  distinctly  and 
respectfully  to  the  jury,  that,  "  after 
the  intimation  he  had  received  from 
the  bench,  he  felt  that  he  should  not 
be  properly  discharging  his  duty  to  the 
Crown  and  the  public,  if  he  asked  them 
for  a  verdict  against  the  prisoner,"  he 
withdrew,  in  deference  to  "the  very 
strong  opinion  entertained  by  the  Lord 
Chief-Justice,  and  the  other  learned 
Judges  present,"  that  the  evidence, 
especially  the  medical  evidence,  suf- 
ficed to  show  that  the  prisoner,  whcu 
he  shot  MrDrummond,  was  labouring 
under  insanity,  "//"he  were  so, "added 
Sir  William  Follett,  with  a  pointed 


*  Townsend,  vol.  i.  p.  398.    -\- Ante,  p.  559.    J  Townsend,  vol.  i.  p.  396.    §  Ibid.  p.  400. 

II  It  is  said  that  the  two  physicians  selected  by  Government  to  examine  the  pri- 
soner, in  company  with  those  who  did  so  on  behalf  of  the  defence,  did  not  differ  from 
them  in  opinion  ;  and  Mr  Cockburn  taunted  Sir  William  Follett  with  not  having 
called  them,  though  they  sate  beside  him  in  court.  By  that  time  Sir  William  Fol- 
lett might  have  seen,  during  the  progress  of  the  trial,  sufficient  to  make  him  distrust 
medical  evidence  altogether,  come  from  whom  it  might  ! — Ibid.  p.  378. 
1  Ibid.  p.  400.  **  Ibid. 
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reservation  of  his  own  opinion,  u  he 
woidd  be  entitled  to  hi.s  acquittal." 
lie  intimated,  however,  distinctly, 
that  he  adhered  to  '•  the  doctrines  and 
authorities"  on  which  he  had  relied  in 
opening  the  case.  "  as  being  correct 
law;  our  object  beingto  ascertain  whe- 
ther the  prisoner,  at  the  time  when  he 
committed  the  crime,  was — at  tltnt 
time. — to  be  regarded  as  a  responsible 
agent,  or  whether  all  control  over 
himself  was  taken  away.  The  learned 
judge,  I  understand,  means  to  submit 
that  question  to  you.  I  cannot  press 
fora  verdict  against  the  prisoner,  and 
it  will  be  for  you  to  come  to  yonrde<-i- 
sion." 

The  Chief-Justice  then  briefly  ad- 
dressed the  jury,  offering  to  go  through 
the  whole  evidence,  if  the  jury  deemed 
it  necessary,  which  In-  >%  thought  to  be 
almost  unnecessary  ;"  adding  — 

"  I  am  in  your  hands  ;  but  if,  in  bal- 
ancing the  evidence  ia  your  minds,  you 
think  that  the  prisoner  was.  at  the  time 
of  committing  the  act,  capable  of  di-titi- 
gni-diing  between  right  and  wrong,  then 
he  was  a  responsible  airent,  and  liable  to 
all  the  penalties  which  the  law  enforces. 
If  not  so  —  and  if,  in  your  judgment,  the 
subject  should  appear  involved  in  very 
great  difficulty --then  you  will  probably 
not  take  upon  yourselves  to  find  the  i  ri- 
Honer  guilty.  If  that  is  your  opinion, 
then  you  will  .input  the  prisoner.  If  \mi 
think  you  ought  to  hear  the  evidence 
more  fully,  in  that  case  1  will  state  it  to 
you,  and  leave  the  case  in  your  hands. 
1'robably,  however,  sufficient  has  now 
been  laid  before  yon,  ami  you  will  say 
whether  you  want  any  further  informa- 
tion." 

Furriuan  nf  tlic  Jury.—''  We  require  no 
more,  my  Lord.'' 

Cliitf-Jiutiti  T'lmltl.  '•  If  you  find  the 
prisoner  not  guilty,  Kay  on  the  ground  of 
insanity  ;  in  which  case  proper  care  will 
be  taken  of  him." 

Fiireimin.--''  We  find  the  prisoner  not 
guilty,  on  the  ground  of  insanity.'' 

We  repeat  emphatically  our  deep 
respect  for  the  late  Chicf-.Instice  Tin- 
dal,  and  for  his  brethren  who  sate  be- 
side him  on  this  momentous  occasion  ; 
and  we  also  acknowledge  the  weight 
due  to  the  observation  of  Mr  Towns- 
end,  that  "none  can  form  so  correct 
an  estimate  of  the  facts  proved,  and 
their  illustration  by  science,  us  those 
who  actually  saw  whit  was  going  on; 
and  the  three  able  Judges  who  prc- 
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sided  pcem  to  have  been  fully  im- 
pressed with  the  conviction  th.at  the 
prisoner  ought  not  to  be  considered 
amenable  to  punishment  for  his  act, 
being  insensible,  at  the  time  he  com- 
mitted it,  that  he  wa.s  violating  the 
law  of  <  iod  and  man." 

And,  again,  "  It  is  far  more  just  and 
merciful  to  take  care  alike  of  the  ac- 
cused and  of  society,  by  confining  in 
secure  custody  the  doubtfully  con- 
scious shedder  of  blood,  than  to  incr.r 
the  fearful  ha/.ard  of  putting  to 
death  an  irresponsible  agent.''*  Ne- 
vertheless, we  concur  in  the  unani- 
mous opinion  of  the  five  law  lords, 
expressed  in  their  places  in  Parlia- 
ment—the.  Lord  Chancellor,  Lord 
Brougham,  Lord  Cottenham,  Lord 
Denman,  Lord  Campbell— that  it 
would  have  been  Letter  to  let  the  trial 
proceed  re.'iiiarlv  to  its  conclusion. 
The  whole  facts  of  the  case  demanded, 
not  less  than  the  theories  of  the  medi- 
cal wittie-se--.  that  thorough  siftini'. 
and  the  application  of  that  masterly 
and  luminous  practical  logic,  which 
both  t':e  Solicit, >r-<  iciicr.il  and  the 
Ch:ef-Jiisti'-c  w-'iv  -i  pre-eminently 
capable  of  bestowing.  If.  after  such 
a  dealing  with  the  case,  an  acquittal 
on  the  ground  of  h'-aniiy  should  have 
ensued,  who  could  have  gainsaid  it V 
At  present,  see  what  a  candid  and 
scientific  writer  on  medical  jurispru- 
dence— as  we  have  several  times  ob- 
served, a  strong  favourer  of  the  notion 
of  moral  insanity — has  felt  himself 
compiled  to  place  permanently  on 
record, t  with  reference  to  the  acquittal 
of  M'Xaughtcn. 

"  When  we  find  a  man  lurking  for 
many  days  together  in  a  particular  loca 
lity,  having  about  him  loaded  weapon*  -- 
watching  a  particular  individual  who 
frequent-  that  locality  a  man  who  docs 
not  face  the  individual  and  shoot  him,  but 
who  coolly  waits  until  he  has  an  oppor- 
tunity of  discharging  the  weapon  unob- 
served by  his  victim  or  others— the  cir- 
cumstances appear  to  show  such  a  per- 
fect adaptation  of  means  to  ends,  and 
Fiich  a  power  of  controlling  his  actions, 
that  one  is  quite  at  a  loss  to  understand 
why  a  plea  of  irresponsibility  should  be 
admitted,  except  upon  the  fallacious 
ground  that  no  motive  coidd  be  discovered 
for  th''  act  a  ground,  however,  which 
was  not  allowed  to  prevail  in  the  case  of 
Courvoi'ier,  Francis, and  the  perpetrator* 
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of  other  atrocious  crimes.  Observe  the 
lively  sense  of  his  danger,  and  of  his 
rights  and  interests,  as  an  accused  per- 
son, exhibited  by  M'Naughteu  almost 
immediately  after  committing  the  act  — 
when,  fearful  lest  an  inadvertent  admis- 
sion should  be  given  in  evidence  against 
him,  he  said  to  the  officer  * — '  But  you 
won't  use  this  aijainst  me?'  Note  the 
matter-of-fact  astuteness  with  which  he 
attended  to  his  pecuniary  interests  in  May 
and  July  ;  the  total  absence  of  any  evi- 
dence of  the  existence  of  his  delusions  dur- 
ing his  last  sojourn  in  London  ;  the  pre- 
sence of  such  proof  of  careful,  deliberate, 
and  too  successful  perpetration,  as  to  time, 
opportunity,  and  means;  his  expression 
in  November  towards  Sir  llobert  Peel — 

'  D n  him  !'     But,  above  all,  is  to  be 

noted  the  time  when  he  first  gives  utter- 
ance to  anything  directly  and  cogently 
favouring  the  notion  on  which  his  life 
depended— his  insane  delusion  with  regard 
to  Sir  Robert  Peel — viz.,  after  he  had 
been  for  some  time  incarcerated  in  New- 
gate, and  when  he  knew  that  he  was 
being  examined  by  a  physician,  in  order 
to  ascertain  what  had  been  his  state  of 
mind  at  the  time  in  question  !  Dr  Mnnro 
has  there  recorded  it.f  He  said — '  Mr 
Salmond,  the  Procurator -Fiscal,  Mr 
Sheriff  Bell,  Mr  Sheriff  Alison,  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  might  have  put  a  stop  to  this 
system  of  persecution  if  they  would  !' 
.  .  .  '  We  were  afraid  of  going  out 
after  dark  for  fear  of  assassination :  that 
individuals  were  made  to  appear  before 
him  like  them  he  had  seen  in  Glasgow.' 
.  .  '  That  he  imagined  the  person  at 
whom  he  fired  at  Charing  Cross  to  be  one 
of  the  crew — a  part  of  the  system  that 
was  destroying  his  health.  He  observed, 
that,  when  he  saw  the  person  at  Chariny 
Cross  at  ichom  he  fired,  every  feeling  of 
suffering  which  he  had  endured  for  months 
and  years  rose  up  at  once  in  his  mind,  and 
that  he  conceived  that  he  should  obtain 
peace  by  killing  him.'  " 

Surely  it  would  have  conduced — 
especially  in  the  painful  excitement  of 
the  public  mind  on  the  subject  at  the 
time — to  the  satisfactory  administra- 
tion of  justice,  if  it  had  been  allowed 
Sir  William  Follett — without  his  being 
placed  in  the  insidious  position  of  ap- 
pearing to  press  unduly  against  a  pri- 
soner being  tried  for  his  life — to  com- 
bine and  contrast  these  various  circum- 
stances, as  he,  of  almost  all  men, 
could  have  best  combined  and  con- 
trasted them.  The  jury  should  have 


had  their  minds  solemnly  and  authori- 
tatively directed  to  the  question,  for 
instance,  whether  this  last  observation 
of  M'Naughten  made  to  Dr  Munro 
was  a  spontaneous,  genuine  indication 
of  utterly  subverted  mental  faculties, 
continuing  from  the  moment  of  his 
shooting  Mr  Drummond ;  or  an  effort 
of  anxious  astuteness  to  give  effect  to 
the  suggestion  which  he  may  have 
believed  would  save  his  life.  And, 
moreover,  this  and  other  circum- 
stances should  have  been  accompanied 
by  a  direction  to  the  jury,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  of  Lord  I)  en  in  an  in 
Oxford's  case,J  and  with  the  follow- 
ing canon,  subsequently  laid  down  by 
the  Judges  in  their  answer  to  the  first 
question  proposed  by  the  Lord  Chan- 
cellor§— viz.,  "  That  notwithstanding 
the  party  did  the  act  with  a  view, 
under  insane  delusion,  of  redressing  or 
revenging  some  supposed  grievance  or 
injury,  he  is  nevertheless  punishable, 
if  he  knew  at  the  time  that  he  was 
acting  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land." 
Could  MLN"aughtcn  be  again  tried  on 
this  charge,  this  is  the  precise  ques- 
tion which  would  be  left  to  the  jury. 
Mr  Alison,  in  his  Principles  of  the 
Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  |[  thus  lays 
down  the  rule  applicable  to  such  cases, 
in  commenting  on  that  of  Belling- 
ham : — 

"  Unquestionably,  the  mere  fancying  a 
series  of  injuries  to  have  been  received 
will  not  serve  as  an  excuse  for  murder — • 
for  this  plain  reason,  that,  supposing  it 
true  that  such  injuries  had  been  received, 
they  would  have  furnished  no  excuse  for 
the  shedding  of  blood.  On  the  other 
hand,  however,  such  an  illusion  as  depriv- 
ing the  pannel  of  the  sense  that  what  he 
did  was  wrong  amounts  to  legal  insanity, 
though  he  was  perfectly  aware  that  mur- 
der in  general  was  a  crime." 

Responsibility  more  awful  than  is 
devolved  upon  all  parties  to  the  judi- 
cial investigation  of  this  question  can 
scarcely  be  imagined.  A  deliberate 
and  thorough  investigation  of  every — 
even  the  minutest — circumstance  ad- 
duced, guided  steadily  by  correct  legal 
principles,  is  demanded  imperiously 
by  justice.  Difficult — almost  hope- 
less—as may  be  the  attempt  to  grope 
into  the  turbid  mind  of  a  madman,  to 
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ascertain  its  true  condition  at  a  given 
moment  of  time,  tlie  attempt  must  l»e 
maili-,  a  decision  must  be  pronounced 
— distinguishing  bet  WITH  real  and 
simulated  imbecility  or  madness  — 
between  irresponsible  insanity  and 
responsible  eccentricity.  Those  arc 
questions,  we  repeat,  of  infinite  im- 
portance, of  great  dillicnlly  :  and 
the  interests  of  the  entire  community, 
and  of  individual  members  of  it,  de- 
mand a  steady  adherence  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  a  humane  and  enlightened 
jurisprudence.  liecent  dreadful  in- 
stances have  served  to  remove  several 
sources  of  dangerous  error,  in  dealing 
with  these  cases  of  criminal  jurispru- 
dence. No  one  dare  now  infer  mad- 
ness from  the  mere  ufisencc.  of  mntirr, 
and  from  the  very  cnurmiti/  of  tin  act 
committed;  nor  accord  immunity  to 
the  fancied  victim  of  "  uncontrollable 
impulse"  That  is,  at  all  events,  a 
point  pained  in  favour  of  society.  In 
England,  at  all  events,  we  sternly  re- 
pudiate this  last  sickly  and  spurious 
theory,  which  would  place  the  inno- 
cent and  virtuous  entirely  at  the 
mercy  of  the  most  base  and  rutlianly 
impulses  of  our  fallen  nature.  It 
would  relax  all  the  bonds  of  sell- 
restraint,  and  afford  a  premium  on  the 
indulgence  of  ungovernable  passions. 
The  recent  lamentable  case  of  Robert 
Pate  affords  a  valuable  illustration  of 
the  truth  of  these  remarks;  and  Mr 
Baron  Alder-son's  charge  to  the  jury 
not  only  conduced  to  the  firm  admin- 
istration of  justice  in  the  particular 
case,  but  was  calculated  to  be  of 
great  and  permanent  public  service, 
by  dispelling  the  morbid  and  mis- 
chievous notions  which  have  latterly 
prevailed,  and  exhibiting  expressively 
the  stern  simplicity  and  common  sense 
of  Knglish  law.  On  the  L'Tth  June  last, 
a  gentleman,  who  had  only  recently 
sold  his  commission  in  the  loth  Hus- 
sars, and  was  residing  as  a  gentleman 
of  fortune  in  London,  suddenly  struck 
her  Majesty  on  the  forehead  a  violent 
blow  with  a  cane,  which  actually 
caused  blood  to  flow  !  He  could  give 
no  account  of  his  reason  for  com- 
mitting this  unmanly  and  infamous 
outrage;  but  the  defence  set  up  for 
him  was,  simply,  uncontrollable  im- 
pulse ;  and  evidence  was  adduced 
certainly  showing  him  to  be  of  a  very 
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eccentric  character,  and  actuated  by 
strange  whims  and  delusions.  Ho 
was  tried  on  the  12th  July  last  at  the 
Old  Bailey,  before  Baron  Alderson, 
tinder  statute  "•  and  ti  Viet.  c.  M,  §  2.* 
The  indictment  contained  three  counts, 
charging  him  with  striking  the  Queen 
"with  an  offensive  weapon— that  is, 
a  stick,"  with  intent  (1st)  to  injure 
her  person;  (_'d)  to  alarm  her;  (:Jd) 
to  break  the  public  peace.  Again  came 
the  doctors —one  speaking  of  "some 
strange  sudden  impulse,  which  he  was 
quite  tumble  to  control;"  and  the 
other  confidently  pronouncing  the 
prisoner  to  have  been  insane.  The 
jury  convicted  the  prisoner  on  the 
first  and  third  counts,  which  the 
Judge  toltl  them  had  been  clearly  made 
out  by  evidence,  discarding  the  de- 
fence of  insanity  ;  and  the  following 
was  the  summing-up  of  Mr  Baron 
Alderson,  in  strict  accordance  with 
the  principles  laid  down  in  1x13  by 
the  Judgesf  :  — 

"  Tin-  law  throws  on  the  prisoner  the 
oinif  of  pr"viiig  that,  at  the  time  the 
offend-  was  committed,  he  was  in  an  un- 
sound state  of  mind  ;  and  you  will  hare 
to  -ay,  at't« T  hearini;  my  explanation  of 
the  law,  whether  this  ]n-  been  made  out 
t  i  V'.nr  satisfaction.  In  the  fir-t  place, 
you  iiui-t  clearly  under-tand  that  it  is 
not  hecaii-e  a  111:111  is  insane  that  he  is 
unpunishable  :  and  I  must  say,  that  upon 
tlii*  fm'nit  thcrf  ftitt*  a  rcru  tjriermit  iltlu- 
siun  in  tht  MINI/*  "/"  iiiniicul  mtn.  The 
only  insanity  which  excuses  a  man  for  his 
acts  is  that  species  of  delusion  which  con- 
duced to,  and  drove  him  t<>  commit,  ttit 
net  nllf'ifii  ti-jtiiutt  him.  If,  for  instance, 
a  man,  being  under  the  delusion  that  an- 
other man  would  kill  him,  killed  that 
other,  for,  as  he  supposed,  his  own  pro- 
tection, he  would  be  unpunishable  for 
puch  an  act  ;  because  it  would  appear 
that  the  act  was  done  under  the  delusion 
that  he  could  not  protect  himself  in  any 
other  manner  :  and  there  the  particular 
description  of  insanity  conduced  to  the 
offence.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  if  a  man 
has.  a  delusion  that  his  head  is  made  of 
glass,  that  will  be  no  excuse  for  his  kill- 
ing a  man.  Me  would  know  very  well 
that,  although  his  head  were  made  of 
glass,  that  was  no  reason  why  he  should 
kill  another  man,  and  that  it  was  a  wrong 
act  ;  and  he  would  be  properly  subjected 
to  punishment  for  that  act.  There  are  the 
principles  which  ought  to  govern  the  deci- 
sion of  juries  in  such  cases.  They  ought 
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to  have  clear  proof  of  a  formed  disease  of 
the  mind — a  disease  existing  before  the 
act  was  committed,  and  which  made  the 
person  accused  incapable  of  knowing,  at 
the  time  he  did  the  act,  that  it  was  a 
wrong  act  for  him  to  do.  This  is  the  rule 
which  I  shall  direct  you  to  be  governed 
by.  Try  the  case  by  this  test.  Did  this 
unfortunate  gentleman  know,  at  the  time, 
that  it  was  wrong  to  strike  the  Queen  on 
the  forehead  ?  Now,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  he  was  very  eccentric  in  his  conduct  ; 
but  did  that  eccentricity  disable  him  from 
judging  whether  it  was  right  or  wrong  to 
strike  the  Queen  I  Is  eccentricity  to  ex- 
cuse a  man  for  any  crime  he  may  after- 
wards commit  ?  The  prisoner  is  proved 
to  have  been  perfectly  well  aware  of  what 
he  had  done  immediately  afterwards,  and 
in  the  interview  which  he  had  had  since 
with  one  of  the  medical  gentlemen,  he 
admitted  that  he  knew  perfectly  well 
what  he  had  done,  and  ascribed  his  con- 
duct to  some  momentary  uncontrollable 
impulse.  The  law  does  not  acknowledge 
such  an  impulse,  if  the  person  was  aware 
that  it  was  a  wrong  act  he  was  about  to 
commit  ;  and  he  is  answerable  for  the 
consequences.  A  man  might  say  that  he 
picked  a  pocket  from  some  uncontrollable" 
impulse  ;  and  in  that  case,  the  law  would 
have  an  uncontrollable  impulse  to  punish 
him  for  it.  What  evidence  is  there,  then, 
in  this  case  to  justify  you  in  coming  to 
the  conclusion,  that  when  the  prisoner 
struck  the  Queen  he  did  not  know  it  was 
a  wrong  act — in  fact,  that  what  he  was 
doing  was  wrong  ? — [Mr  Baron  Alderson 
then  read  over  the  whole  of  the  evidence 
for  the  defence,  commenting  upon  it  as 
he  proceeded.] — That  the  prisoner  is  an 
object  of  commiseration  is  quite  clear  ; 
and  that  he  should  also  have  been  taken 
better  care  of  is  equally  true  :  but  the 
question  you  have  here  to  decide  is,  Are 
you  satisfied  that,  at  the  time,  he  was 
suffering  from  a  disease  of  the  mind  which 
rendered  him  incapable  of  judging  whe- 
ther the  act  he  committed  towards  the 
Queen  was  a  right  or  a  wrong  act  for  him 
to  do  ?  If  yon  are  not  satisfied  of  this 
fact,  you  must  say  that  he  is  guilty  ;  but 
if  you  think  he  was  not  aware  what  he 
was  about,  or  not  capable  of  distinguish- 
ing between  right  and  wrong,  you  will 
then  say  that  he  is  not  guilty,  on  the 
ground  of  insanity.'" 

If  the  case  of  M'Naughten  had  been 
thoroughly  tried  out — if  the  medical 
witnesses,  above  all,  had  been  checked, 
and  restrained  within  their  proper 
province,  as  they  were  by  Baron  Al- 
derson— and  if  the  summing  up  by  the 
Chief-Justice  had  been  in  accordance 
with  that  of  Baron  Alderson  in  Pate's 


case — we  do  not  venture  to  say  what 
would  have  been  the  result:  but  what- 
ever it  might  have  been,  it  would  have 
satisfied  the  country.  Whether,  at 
the  moment  when  M'Naughten  took 
out  his  long-prepared  pistol,  and,  after 
a  fortnight's  watching,  fancied  he  had 
found  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and  deliberately 
shot  his  victim  in  the  back — whether 
M'Naughten  was,  at  that  awful  mo- 
ment, insanely  ignorant  of  what  he  was 
doing — utterly  unaware  that  he  was-- 
doing  Avrong — is  a  question  which 
there  exist  no  longer  any  human  means 
of  determining ;  but  it  is  open  to  us 
to  examine  the  principles  applicable 
to  such  an  investigation  in  a  court  of 
criminal  justice. 

Upwards  of  seven  years  have  elapsed 
since  the  trial  of  M'Naughten,  and 
upwards  of  ten  years  since  that  of 
Oxford  ;  and  both  of  them  are  at  the 
present  moment  inmates  of  Bethlehem 
Hospital.  Since  commencing  this 
article,  we  have  been  permitted, 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  acute  and 
able  physician  to  whom  the  superin- 
tendence of  that  important  institution 
has  been  for  some  years  intrusted,  to 
see  and  converse  with  the  two  persons 
with  whose  fate  we  have  herein  so 
anxiously  concerned  ourselves.  Nei- 
ther knew  of  our  going  ;  and  we  were 
accompanied  by  the  gentleman  hi 
question. 

M'Naughten  was  standing  in  the 
courtyard,  dressed  in  the  costume  of 
the  place,  (a  pepper-and-salt  jacket 
and  corduroy  trousers,)  with  his  hat 
on,  knitting.  He  looks  about  forty 
years  old,  and  in  perfect  health.  His 
features  are  regular,  and  their  expres- 
sion is  mild  and  prepossessing.  His- 
manner  is  tranquil.  Usually  he  wears 
his  hat  somewhat  slouched  over  his 
e}res,  and  sidles  sloAvly  away  from  any 
one  approaching  him,  as  if  anxious  to 
escape  observation  ;  but  on  this  occa- 
sion he  at  once  entered  into  conver- 
sation with  our  companion,  calmly  and 
cheerfully,  and  afforded  us  a  full  op- 
portunity of  watching  him.  Had  we 
seen  him  casually  elsewhere,  and  as  a 
stranger,  we  should  have  thought  his 
countenance  indicative  of  a  certain 
sort  of  cheerful  quiet  humour,  espe- 
cially while  he  was  speaking ;  but  to 
us  it  seemed  certainly  to  exhibit  a 
feeble  intellect,  shown  chiefly  by  a 
faint  flickering  smile,  even  when  he 
was  speaking  on  the  gravest  subjects. 


When  asked  what  had  brought  him 
where  he  was,  he  replied,  "  ]-\itr." 
11  Ami  what  is  fate  ?  "  "  The  will  of 
(lod — or  perhaps,"  he  added  quickly, 
"  of  the  devil — or  it  may  be  of  both  !" 
and  he  half-closed  his  eycs,Tandsmiled. 
—  [The  render  will  bear  in  mind  what 
was  deposed  at  the  trial,  as  to  l.ls  inti- 
del  tendencies.*] — AY  hen  told  that  Sir 
Hubert  Peel  was  dead,  he  betrayed 
no  emotion,  nor  exhibited  the  slight- 
est interest.  "  One  should  have 
thought  that,  considering  what  has 
happened,  yon  would  have  felt  some 
interest  in  that  gentleman."  He  look- 
ed rather  quickly  at  the  speaker,  and 
.said  calmly,  with  a  faint  smile,  "  It 
is  quite  useless  to  talk  to  me  on  that 
subject :  you  know  quite  well  I  have 
long  and  long  ago  made  up  my  mind 
never  to  say  one  word  about  it.  I 
never  have,  and  I  never  will  ;  and  so 
it  would  be  quite  childish  to  put  any 
questions.''!  .  .  .  .  "  How  are  you, 
M'Xaughtcn  '.'  "  He  slightly  sighed, 
and  said,  "  I  am  very  uncomfortable. 
I  am  very  ill-used  here  ;  there  is  some- 
bod}-  [or  something]  always  using  me 
ill  here.  It  is  really  too  bad  !  I  have 
spoken  about  it  many,  many  times; 
but  it  is  quite  useless.  I  wi:-!i  I  could 
get  away  from  this  place  !  If  I  could 
just  get  out  of  this  place,  and  go  back 
to  Cllasgow,  my  native  place,  it  is  all 
I  would  ask  for:  I  should  be  quite 
well  there!  I  shall  never  be  well  or 
happy  here,  for  there  is  always  some 
one  ill-using  me  here."  "  AYell,  but 
what  do  they  do  to  you '/ "  "Oh," 
shaking  his  head,  and  smiling,  "  they 
are  always  doing  it  ;  really  it  is  too 
bad."  "Who  are  they?""  "Oh,  I 
am  always  being  ill-used  here  !  My 
only  wish  now  is,  to  get  away  from 
this  place!  If  I  could  only  once  get 
to  (llasgow,  my  native  place  !  "  This 
is  the  continual  burthen  of  his  song. 
It  is  needless  to  say  that  his  com- 
plaints are  altogether  unfounded  :  he 
is  treated  with  the  utmost  kindness 
consistent  with  his  situation  ;  ami,  as 
he  has  never  exhibited  violence  nor 
ill- behaviour,  it  has  never  been  neces- 
sary to  resort  to  personal  coercion, 
with  one  exception.  Two  or  three 
years  ago,  he  took  it  into  his  head 
that,  as  he  could  not  get  away,  he 
would  starve  himself;  and  he  perse- 
vered for  such  a  length  of  time  in 
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refusing  all  kind  of  food  that  ho 
began  to  lose  flesh  fast.  At  length 
he  was  told  by  the  physician  that, 
since  he  would  not  cat  voluntarily, 
he  must  be  made  to  eat ;  ami  it  was 
actually  necessary  to  feed  him  for  :i 
considerable  time  mechanically,  by 
nvans  of  the  stomach  pump.  l.'ndcr 
this  treatment  he  presently  regained 
his  fle.^h.  in  spite  —  as  it  were — of 
himself;  and  at  length  ^ulVerod  him- 
self to  be  laughed  out  of  his  obstinacy, 
ami  has  ever  since  taken  his  food 
voluntarily.  lie  s"(-med  himself  to 
be  tickled  by  a  scn-v  of  the  absurdity 
of  which  he  was  guilty.  Not  a  doubt 
of  his  complete  insanity  was  enter- 
tained by  my  :;<  i;tc  companion,  who 
has  devoted  much  observation  to  the 
case.  Shortly  after  w.>  had  quitted 
him,  and  were  out  of  his  sight,  he 
put  away  his  knitting,  placed  his 
hands  in  his  jacket  pockets,  anil 
walked  very  rapidly  to  ami  fro,  his 
face  bent  on  the  ground  :  aixfho  was 
apparently  somewhat  excited.  AYhat- 
ever  may  have  been  the  state  of 
M'Xaiighton  at  the  time  to  which 
(•i:r  inquiries  have  bee;)  directed  in 
this  article,  wo  entertain  little,  if  any 
doubt,  that  he  is  n  .\v  in  an  imbecile 
condition. 

Oxford  was  in  another  part  of  the 
huildiiiL',  standing  alone,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  a  long  corridor,  gazing 
through  a  heavily -grated  window,  to- 
wards the  new  Houses  of  Parliament. 
1 1  is  hat  was  on  ;  he  was  dressed  like 
M'Naughtcn,  and  his  jacket  was  but- 
toned. AA'e  scarcely  recognised  him, 
owing  to  the  change  of  his  dress.  He- 
is  fond  of  attracting  the  notice  of  any- 
body ;  and  conversed  about  himself 
and  his  offence  in  the  most  calm  ami 
rational  manner  conceivable.  He  has 
lost  much  of  his  hair-  a  circumstance; 
which  he  appeared  somewhat  t«> 
regret — for  the  front  of  his  head  is 
bald  ;  but  he  looks  no  older  than  his 
real  age,  thirty.  He  is  mortally 
wearv  of  his  confinement,  and  says 
he  has  been  terribly  punished  for  "his 
foolish  net."  "  l-'«uli*li  .' "  we  ex- 
claimed—"  is  that  all  you  can  say  of 
your  attempt  to  shoot  l;er  Majesty  '/ " 
lie  smiled,  and  said,  "Oh.  sir,  / 
never  attempted  to  shoot  her:  I  never 
thought  cf  Mich  a  thing.  I  aimed  at 
the  carriage-panels  only."  "Then 
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why  did  you  put  balls  in  your  pistols?" 
"  I  never  did,"  he  replied  quickly. 
"  I  never  dreamed  of  such  a  thing. 
There  were  no  balls."  "  Oh,  then 
you  have  not  heard  of  the  discovery 
that  has  just  been  made  —  eh?" 
"  Discovery— what  ?  "  "  The  bul- 
lets." "  Oh,  there  have  been  more 
found  than  ever  /  used  at  least ;  for 
I  assure  you  I  never  used  any ! " 
"  What  made  you  do  what  you  did?" 
"  Oh,  I  was  a  fool ;  it  was  just  to  get 
myself  talked  about,  and  kick  up  a 
dust.  A  good  horse-whipping  was 
what  I  wanted,'1'1  he  added,  with  a 
faint  sigh.  These  were  his  very 
words.  "SIiouW  you  have  done  it, 
if  you  had  thought  of  coming  here  ? " 
"No,  indeed  I  should  not;  it  has 
been  a  severe  punishment !  .  .  . 
I  dare  say  public  opinion  says  no- 
thing about  me  now ;  I  dare  say  it 
thinks  I  have  got  what  I  very  well 
deserve — and  perhaps  I  have ;  but 
possibly  if  I  were  put  quietly  out  of 
the  way,  and  sent  abroad  somewhere, 
public  opinion  might  take  no  notice 
of  it."  He  has  taught  himself  French, 
Italian-,  and  German,  of  which  he  has 
a  fair  knowledge.  He  also  used  to 
draw  a  little,  and  began  to  write  a 
novel ;  but  it  proved  a  sorry  affair, 
and,  being  discouraged,  he  threw  it 
up.  "  Do  you  recollect  hearing  the 
condemned  sermon  preached  to  Cour- 
voisier  ?  "  "  Oh,  yes,  very  well.  It 
was  a  most  excellent  sermon."  "Did 
Courvoisier  seem  to  attend  to  it  ?  " 
"  Oh  yes,  very  much  ;  and  he  seemed 
very  much  affected.  It  was  certainly 
a  very  appropriate  sermon ;  I  liked  it 
much."  "  Did  not  you  think  that  it 
might  soon  be  your  fate  to  sit  where 
he  was  ?  "  "  What,  in  the  condemned 
seat?"  "Yes."  "Oh,  no;  that 
never  occurred  to  me.  I  never  ex- 
pected to  be  condemned  for  high 
treason.  Some  gentleman — I  forget 
who  he  was — said  I  should  be  trans- 
ported for  fourteen  years.  I  thought 
that  was  the  worst  they  could  do  to 
me ;  for  I  knew  I  had  never  meant 
to  do  any  harm,  nor  tried  to  do  it." 
"Yes;  but  the  judge  and  jury  thought 
very  differently."  "  Oh,  I  was  very 
fairly  tried ;  but  I  never  expected  to 
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be  brought  in  mad.  I  was  quite  sur- 
prised at  that,  for  I  knew  I  was  not 
mad,  and  I  wondered  how  they  were 
going  to  prove  it."  We  asked  him 
if  he  had  ever  seen  us ;  to  which  he 
replied,  gazing  steadily,  "  Yes,  I 
think  I  have  —  either  at  the  Privy 
Council,  or  in  Newgate  Chapel." 
"  Where  did  you  sit  on  the  Sunday 
when  the  condemned  sermon  was 
preached  to  Courvoisier?"  "I  sate 
on  the  steps  near  the  altar."  "  How 
were  you  dressed?"  "Oh,  a  blue 
surtout,  with  velvet  collar  ;  "  and  he 
proceeded  to  describe  his  dress  almost 
exactly  as  we  have  described  it  at 
the  commencement  of  the  article. 
He  exhibits  considerable  cleverness  : 
whatever  he  does,  whether  in  playing 
at  fives,  or  working,  (e.  g.  making 
gloves,  &c.)  he  does  far  better  than 
any  one  else,  and  shows  considerable 
tact  and  energy  in  setting  his  com- 
panions to  work,  and  superintending 
them.  He  admits  that  he  committed 
a  very  great  offence  in  having  done 
anything  to  alarm  the  Queen,  and 
attributes  it  entirely  to  a  mischievous 
and  foolish  love  of  notoriety.  He 
said,  "  I  thought  it  would  set  every- 
body talking  and  wondering  ;  "  but 
"  never  dreamed  of  what  would  have 
come  of  it — least  of  all  that  I  was  to  be 
shut  up  all  my  life  in  this  place."  .  .  . 
"  That  list  of  conspirators,  and  letters 
from  them,  that  were  found  in  your 
lodgings — were  they  not  real  ?  "  "  Oh, 
no,"  he  replied,  with  rather  an  anxious 
smile,  "all  mere  sham  —  only  non- 
sense !  There  Avas  never  anything  of 
the  sort !  "  "  Then,  why  did  you  do 
it?"  "It  was  only  the  folly  of  a 
boy ;  I  wasn't  nineteen  then — it  was 
very  silly  no  doubt."  "  And  their 
swords  and  dresses,  and  so  forth — eh?" 
"  Entirely  nonsense  !  It  was  a  very 
absurd  joke.  I  did  not  think  it  would 
come  out  so  serious.  I  did  not  ap- 
preciate the  consequences,  or  I  never 
would  have  done  it."  The  word 
"  appreciate  "  he  used  with  a  very 
marked  emphasis. 

We  entertain  no  doubt  whatever  of 
his  perfect  sanity  ;  and,  if  so,  as  his 
crime  was  great,  so  his  punishment  is 
fearful. 
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TIIK  literature  of  Germany  at  last 
shows  signs  of  revival  from  the  torpor 
consequent  <>it  tin-  late  political  con- 
vulsions, anil  the  Leipzig  hook-cata- 
logue for  Michaelmas  is.'.o  is  far 
more  promising  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors since  the  rovulutionsof  l.s-ls. 
Out  of  a  number  of  meritorious  Ger- 
niau  liooks  that  have  recently  come  be- 
fore us,  we  have  been  much  interested 
by  the  first  instalment  of  a  series  of 
y.i'itbililtr — sketches  of  (lerman  sucial 
and  political  life  during  the  see. .ml 
quarter  of  the  present  century.  Anna 
ll'iinnn  r  is  certainly  the  best  we  have 
seen  of  the  numerous  German  novels 
of  a  political  tendency  published  with- 
in the  last  two  years.  Its  object  is 
the  exposure,  in  the  course  of  a  licti- 
tious  narrative,  of  the  oppression  and 
injustice  which,  in  many  German 
states,  the  people  have  long  endured  ; 
of  the  wanton  insolence  of  the  military 
and  aristocracy,  the  servility  and 
corruption  of  the  courtiers  and  place- 
men, and  the  frequent  tyranny  of  the 
sovereigns.  The  book  is  a  picture  of 
misrule ;  and  if,  here  and  there,  hi'.'h 
colouring  may  be  suspected,  on  tin- 
other  hand  most  of  the  abuses  shown 
lip  are  but  too  real  and  notorious.  It 
is  written  with  temper  and  modera- 
tion, and  points  to  redress  of  griev- 
ances and  to  constitutional  govern- 
ment—  not  to  subversion  and  anarch  v. 
The  author  is  no  experienced  novelist, 
nor  does  he  pretend  to  that  character  ; 
but  he  writes  with  a  thorough  know- 
ledge of  his  subject,  and  also  with 
much  spirit  and  dramatic  effect,  pre- 
ferring short  sentences  and  pointed 
dialogue  to  the  long-winded  para- 
graphs ami  tedious  narrative  common 
amongst  the  romance-writers  of  his 
country,  to  whom  he  has  evidently 
preferred  for  his  models  those  of 
France  and  Kngland.  We  augur 
favourably  of  this  escape  from  the 
trammels  of  custom,  and  hope  to  see 
the  example  followed  by  others.  In 
the  present  instance,  the  result  has 
been  a  very  lively  tale,  more  than  on 
of  whose  chapters  would  stand  alone 


as  detarhed  and  independent  sketches 
of  German  life.  Annexed  to  the 
tolerably  intricate  plot,  are  episodical 
scenes,  the  actors  in  which  are  dis- 
missed without  ceremony  when  they 
have  fulfilled  the  pnrpo.-e  of  their 
introduction  —  this  purpo.-e  bring  the 
exhibition  of  the  character  and  pecu- 
liarities of  the  clause*  they  typify. 
Thus,  for  instance,  of  the  persons  in 
the  second  chapter  of  the  novel  we 
hear  no  more  until  the  third  volume  : 
of  some  of  them  nothing  i-  seen  until 
the  closing  scene  of  all,  when  they 
appear — without,  however,  being 
dragged  in — to  figure  in  the  final 
group  on  which  the  curtain  falls. 
'I  here  is  certainly  a  want  <•('  art  in  the 
construction  ,,('  Annn  H'ttninn  :  but 
thi>  is  in  som  -  derive  atoned  for  by 
vividness  and  character,  much  rarer 
qualities  with  Gorman  novelists.  An 
idea  of  its  merits  will  be  best  con- 
\v\ed  by  extract,  for  which  it  is  well 
adapted  by  its  abundant  incident  and 
desultory  nature.  We  commence  with 
the  opening  paires,  a  graphic  sketch 
of  garrison  lite. 

On  a  warm  April  afternoon,  three 
cavalry  officers  were  seated  together 
in  the  onlv  inn  of  a  small  German 
town.  Two  of  them  sat  at  the  table. 
One  of  these  had  one  leg  crossed  over 
the  other;  hi-  companion  had  both 
legs  stretched  out  at  full  length  before 
him.  The  third  sat  at  (lie  window. 
All  three  were  smoking;  two  of  them 
cigars,  the  third  a  huge  meerschaum 
pipe.  All  three  were  silent.  He 
whose  legs  were  crossed  played  with 
his  spur,  and  <pun  the  rowel  till  it 
rang  again.  Number  Two  ga/.ed  at 
his  great  pipe,  and  at  the  clouds  that 
he  pulled  from  it.  Number  Three 
looked  through  the  window  at  the 
clouds  which  the  wind  drove  across 
the  sky. 

A  weary  life  is  that  of  cavalry 
olh'cers  in  small  garrisons.  One  hour 
of  the  twenty-four  is  passed  in  the 
riding  school  ;  another  in  drilling 
recruits  ;  a  quarter  of  an  hour  is  con- 
sumed in  inspection  of  stables — and 
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then  tlie  day's  work  is  clone,  and  all 
the  other  hours  are  before  them, 
vacant,  bnt  heavy  as  lead.  Only  one 
squadron  is  there ;  it  comprises,  at 
most,  but  four  or  five  officers.  These 
were  at  the  military  school  together. 
Their  subjects  of  conversation — horses 
and  dogs,  women,  and  the  army-list — 
arc  long  since  worn  out.  The  nearest 
garrison  is  too  remote  for  friendly 
visits.  With  non-commissioned  offi- 
cers, discipline  and  etiquette  forbid 
their  association.  The  little  town  af- 
fords them  no  society.  The  small, 
quiet,  and  often  narrow-minded  family 
circle  of  burghers  and  officials  shuns 
intimacy  with  the  officers.  They  meet 
them  at  the  tavern  and  bowling-alley, 
and  at  the  club,  if  there  is  one :  in 
public  places,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  they  do  not  willingly  consort 
with  them  ;  and  in  their  houses  they 
receive  them  not.  There  are  cer- 
tainly a  few  noble  families  in  the 
neighbourhood ;  but  these  are  not  all 
sociable  ;  and  those  who  would  gladly 
be  hospitable  have  been  too  much  so, 
and  can  be  so  no  longer.  Now  and 
then  comes  an  invitation  to  a  shooting 
party — but  there  is  no  shooting  in 
April. 

The  three  officers — all  lieutenants 
and  3Toung  men,  of  graceful  figures 
and  energetic  countenances — sat  for  a 
long  while  still  and  silent.  The  post- 
man entered  the  low-roofed  apart- 
ment. He  laid  -upon  the  table  the 
latest  newspaper  from  the  capital, 
and  departed,  without  a  word.  The 
officers  neither  moved  nor  spoke.  At 
last  one  of  them  stretched  out  his  arm 
and  took  up  the  paper,  slowly,  almost 
mechanically  :  the  two  others  gave  no 
heed.  The  former  glanced  over  the 
paper, — beginning  at  the  last  page, 
with  the  deaths,  marriages,  and  adver- 
tisements. In  a  few  minutes  he  had 
got  to  the  end — that  is  to  say,  to  the 
beginning — and  he  threw  the  paper 
lazily  upon  the  table. 

"  Nothing  new  !"  said  he,  gaping; 
and  again  he  twirled  his  spur-rowel. 

"  As  usual !"  said  his  neighbour. 

The  third  took  no  notice. 

For  a  while  longer  they  sat  mute 
and  motionless,  till  the  cigars  were 
finished,  and  the  meerschaum-bowl 
smoked  out.  Fresh  cigars  were  then 
lighted,  and  again  the  pipe  was  filled. 
At  the  same  time  the  officers  rose 
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from  their  seats,  and  took  a  few  steps 
through  the  apartment. 

"  Slow  work  !"  said  one. 

"  Damned  slow  !"  replied  another. 
The  third  looked  wearily  at  his  boots. 
Then  they  all  three  relapsed  into  their 
scats  and  their  silence. 

The  sun  set.  Its  last  rays  illumined 
the  shifting  masses  of  cloud,  which 
piled  themselves  up  into  fantastical 
forms,  displaying  rich  variety  of  tint. 
It  grew  dark  in  the  dingy  tavern- 
room.  The  clouds  from  the  great 
meerschaum  could  scarcely  be  dis- 
cerned. The  ennui  increased. 

A  waiter  brought  in  two  dimly- 
burning  tallow  candles,  and  placed 
them  upon  the  table.  The  ennui  did 
not  diminish. 

The  tramp  of  horses  was  heard 
without.  It  came  down  the  street,  in 
the  direction  of  the  tavern.  The 
countenances  of  the  three  officers 
became  animated. 

"  Can  it  be  the  captain  back 
already?"  cried  one,  half  surprised. 

"Impossible;  though  he  rode  like 
the  very  devil,  he  could  not  be  back 
for  another  hour." 

"  But  there  are  two  horses,  an  offi- 
cer's and  his  servant's ;  I  know  it  by 
sound  of  hoof." 

The  third  officer  looked  round  at 
the  two  speakers.  "  It  is  not  the 
captain,"  he  said  positively.  "  The 
captain's  black  charger  has  a  lighter 
tread.  Yonder  officer's  horse  goes 
heavily." 

They  all  rose  and  went  to  the  win- 
dow. Two  horsemen  rode  slowly  up 
the  street ;  one  at  an  interval  of  a  few 
paces  behind  the  other. 

"  By  Jove  !  an  officer  and  his  ser- 
vant!"  said  one  of  the  lieutenants. 

The  other  nodded  assent. 

"  Who  can  it  be  ?  Whither  can  he 
be  going?" 

None  could  answer  the  questions. 

The  foremost  rider  drew  rein  before 
the  house.  "Is  this  an  inn?"  de- 
manded he  through  the  open  door. 
Host,  waiter,  hostler,  all  stumbled 
out  together. 

"May  it  so  please  you!"  replied 
the  host,  humbly. 

Meanwhile  the  officer's  servant  had 
ridden  up  and  jumped  from  his  horse. 
The  officer  also  dismounted.  The 
hostler  would  have  taken  his  bridle. 
The  officer  pushed  him  back  so< 
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roughly,  that  ho  staggered  and  fell. 
"  Clown,  how  dare  you  touch  my 
horse?" 

The  servant  took  the  bridle  from 
his  ma.-t.T.  and  gave  the  unfortunate 
hostler  a  kick  in  the  rear  as  he  rose 
to  his  legs. 

"  Does  your  lord.-hip  propose  to 
remain  here?"  inquired  the  innkeeper, 
in  a  tone  of  deep  submission. 

The  officer  answered  not.  He  pat- 
ted his  horse  on  neck  and  shoulder. 
Then  he  turned  round  to  the  host 
and  said,  brielly  and  imperiously, 
"  A  room  !" 

The  three  officers  within  doors 
looked  at  each  other  with  increasing 
astonishment. 

"  Do  you  know  him?  Who  is  lie?" 
asked  one  of  them. 

lie  was  unknown  to  all  of  them. 

"  He  wears  the  uniform  of  our  regi- 
ment!" remarked  another. 

"That  is  unaccountable,"  said  the 
third,  shaking  his  head. 

"The  horse  is  nothing  extraordi- 
nary :  a  mere  campaigning  bea.-t." 

"  You  would  have  him  knock  up 
his  best  chargers,  I  suppose?  They 
have  ridden  far.  The  horses  .-iio\v 
that." 

The  room  door  opened. 

"  He  so  obliging  as  to  step  in  here 
for  a  short  time,"  said  the  innkeeper. 
"  Your  apartment  shall  be  got  ready 
immediately.  Here  you  will  lind  some 
gentlemen  comrades." 

The  stranger  ollicer  entered.  He 
was  a  tall,  slender,  and  yet  powerful 
man,  with  features  delicately  chiselled, 
aud  an  air  of  insolent  supercilious- 
ness in  his  whole  bearing  and  appear- 
ance. He  greeted  the  occupants  of 
the  room  with  engaging  courtesy. 

"  Ah  !  comrades  !"  said  he,  "  I  have 
the  honour  to  introduce  myself — 
Prince  of  Amberg!  I  am  transferred 
to  your  regiment — to  this  .-qnadron. 
I  recommend  myself  to  your  friend- 
ship and  good  fellowship  !  " 

The  senior  of  the  three  officers  con- 
tinued the  introduction:  "Yon  dcr 
(iruben;  Yon  Martini;  my  name  is 
Count  Kngelhart.  We  are  delighted 
to  make  a  good  comrade  welcome." 
They  shook  hands. 

"  May  I  inquire,"  said  Prince  Am- 
berg, "where  the  captain  is,  that  I 
may  report  myself  to  him?  Duty 
before  everything." 


"  The  captain  is  on  nn  excursion  in 
the  neighbourhood,  to  visit  an  ac- 
quaintance," replied  Count  Kngel- 
hart. "  We  expect  him  back  in  nlx>ut 
an  hour.  He  will  alight  here.  I  am 
senior  lieutenant  of  the  squadron,  ' 
added  he,  smiling. 

"Then,  meanwhile.  I  report  myself 
to  \  mi,"  replied  the  Prince. 

With  a  slight  smile  upon  their  face?, 
the  two  officers  interchanged  military 
salutes. 

"  Excuse  uie,  for  a  short  half-hour." 
said  Prince  Amberg.  "  After  four 
days' fatiguing  ride,  1  feel  the  ncccs.-itv 
of  attention  to  my  toilet.  .In  ncuir.'' 
And  lie  li-l't  the  mom. 

Whilst  the  PriiK-e  embellished  his 
elegant  person,  th"  trio  of  lieutenants 
laid  their  heads  together  to  conjecture 
the  causes  that  had  brought  him,  the 
model  courtier,  the  butterfly  guanU- 
nian,  the  pet  of  the  court  ladies,  the 
most  brilliant  ornament  of  the  court 
circle,  from  the  attractive  capital  to 
their  tedious  country  garrison.  The 
change  was  too  disadvantageous  for  it 
possiblv  to  be  the  consequence  of  his 
own  capiice  or  inclination.  On  his 
reappearance  he  volunteered,  over  a 
bowl  of  champagne  punch,  the  desired 
information.  He  wa-  in  di --grace  a: 
court,  in  consequence  of  a  trilling  in- 
discretion. One  of  his  new  comrades 
immediately  guessed  what  this  was. 
Martini  remembered  to  have  seen  in 
the  newspaper  an  account  of  a  scan- 
dalous frolic  in  a  public  garden,  where, 
a  number  of  young  olliccrs  of  aristo- 
cratic families  had  grossly  insulted  the 
wives  and  daughters  of  the  citizen.-. 
Hut  Martini's  mention  of  this  incident 
was  the  signal  for  the  laughter  of  his 
fi  lends,  who  jeered  him  for  his  sim- 
plicity, and  M'oiited  the  idea  of  a 
nobleman  falling  into  disgrace  bccansu 
he  had  made  free  with  a  few  prudish 
plebeians.  A  similar  atl'air  that  had 
occurred  at  a  masquerade,  and  which 
was  attended  by  circumstances  of 
gross  indecency,  was  also  treated  as 
an  excellent  joke.  If  they  could  not 
divert  themselves  at  the  expense  of 
the  bourgeoisie.  Prince  Aml>erg  said, 
what  became  of  the  distinction  of 
ranks?  The  matters  in  question  had 
furnished  high  amusement  to  the 
whole  court:  the  ladies  hail  laughed 
heartily  behind  their  fans  at  the  trans- 
gressors' glowing  descriptions  of  the* 
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consternation  and  scandal  they  had 
caused ;  and  the  reigning  prince, 
whom  Amberg  irreverently  desig- 
nated as  "  the  old  gentleman,"  took 
no  heed  of  the  matter,  nor  of  the  mut- 
tered discontent  of  the  insulted  bur- 
gesses. No ;  his  disgrace  was  cer- 
tainly for  a  trifling  offence,  but  not  for 
such  harmless  drolleries  as  these.  At 
church,  one  day,  he  had  ventured  to 
remark  to  a  lady  of  the  household  that 
she  held  her  prayer-book  upside  down. 
The  lady,  who  would  fain  have  passed 
for  a  devotee,  taxed  him  with  imper- 
tinence, and  with  taking  her  perpetu- 
ally for  a  butt ;  the  pious  portion  of 
the  court  took  up  the  matter,  talked 
of  irreligious  levity  in  holy  places,  and 
the  upshot  of  the  whole  was  his  con- 
demnation to  exile  in  country  quarters. 

Meanwhile  arrivals  took  place  at 
the  inn.  The  officers'  attention  was 
excited  by  the  entrance  of  a  slender, 
sickly-looking  youth  of  nineteen  or 
twenty,  bearing  a  knapsack  and  a 
harp,  and  accompanied  by  a  dark-eyed 
maiden  of  fifteen.  These  were  Ber- 
nard Hammer  and  his  sister  Anna. 
The  first  glance  at  the  young  girl's 
blooming  countenance  suggested  to 
the  profligate  Amberg  a  plan  of  se- 
duction. Whilst  he  paid  his  court  to 
Anna,  Martini  and  Grubcn  took  off 
tue  brother's  attention,  plied  him  with 
punch,  professed  sympathy  and  friend- 
ship, and  inquired  his  history  and  that 
of  his  family.  Bernard  and  his  sister, 
it  appeared,  were  not  itinerant  musi- 
cians, as  their  humble  garb  and  pedes- 
trian mode  of  travelling  had  led  the 
officers  -to  believe.  Their  father,  a 
skilful  professor  of  music,  had  taught 
them  to  play  upon  the  harp,  and 
Anna,  grateful  for  the  seemingly  dis- 
interested kindness  of  Prince  Amberg, 
did  not  refuse,  weary  though  she  was, 
to  gratify  him  by  the  display  of  her 
skill.  Meanwhile  the  others  ques- 
tioned her  brother. 

"  My  story  will  be  very  short," 
said  the  young  man.  "  We  are  three 
in  family.  My  eldest  sister  was  mar- 
ried young  to  a  worthy  and  prosper- 
ous man,  and  by  this  union  the  happi- 
ness of  all  of  us  seemed  insured. 
Suddenly  she  experienced  a  terrible 
affliction—" 

He  paused.  "Well?"  said  Von 
Gruben,  encouragingly.  The  youth 
opened  his  lips  to  continue. 
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"  Bernard  !"  exclaimed  his  sister  in 
a  warning  voice.  She  had  ceased  play- 


ing, and,  amidst  the  flatteries  and 
compliments  of  the  Prince,  her  first 
glance  was  for  her  brother.  Her  quick 
ear  seemed  to  have  caught  his  words. 
Or  had  she  a  presentiment  of  what  he 
was  about  to  say  ? 

The  brother  started,  and  the  words 
he  was  on  the  point  of  uttering  re- 
mained unspoken. 

Von  Gruben's  curiosity,  previously 
feigned,  was  now  strongly  excited. 
"You  were  about  to  say — ?"  he  ob- 
served. Martini's  attention  had  been 
attracted  by  the  maiden's  exclama- 
tion. He,  too,  approached  Bernard, 
who  quickly  recovered  himself,  and 
continued. 

"  My  brother-in-law,"  he  said,  "  is 
lost  to  my  unhappy  sister.  She  has 
no  longer  a  husband.  Spare  me  the 
details.  They  would  be  too  agitating 
for  myself  and  my  little  sister,  His 
daughter's  grief  hurried  my  father  to 
his  grave.  It  bound  his  children  the 
closer  together.  My  old  infirm  mo- 
ther, my  poor  sister  with  her  child, 
and  I,  have  since  then  lived  insepar- 
able, supporting  ourselves  by  the 
labour  of  our  hands.  My  sister  works 
with  her  needle  ;  I  draw  patterns  for 
manufacturers  and  embroiderers.  Un- 
fortunately, my  sister's  health  has 
lately  given  Avay,  and  therefore  have 
I  now  been  to  fetch  home  Anna,  who 
has  hitherto  dwelt  with  a  distant  re- 
lative. She  will  take  charge  of  our 
little  household,  and  nurse  our  old 
mother,  now  nearly  bed-ridden." 

"Much  misery,  great  cause  for  grief, 
is  there  not,  my  dear  Gruben?"  said 
Martini,  twisting  his  mustache.  Then 
fillingthe  glasses,  he  drank  withMartini 
and  the  stranger.  Count  Engelhart 
sat  motionless  behind  the  punch-bowl, 
smoking  his  great  meerschaum  pipe. 

Bernard  Hammer's  great  ambition 
was  to  become  a  painter.  He  was  an 
enthusiast  for  art.  Whilst  his  per- 
fidious entertainers  kept  his  glass  con- 
stantly full,  and  riveted  his  attention 
by  their  conversation  and  generous 
promises,  Prince  von  Amberg,  by  dint 
of  infernal  cunning  and  of  artifices 
whose  real  object  the  simple-minded 
girl — as  yet  scarcely  emerged  from 
childhood — could  not  even  remotely 
suspect,  inveigled  Anna  from  the  apart- 
ment. Her  departure  was  unperceivcd 
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by  her  brother.  Presently,  in  a  lull 
of  the  conversation,  a  scream  was 
hoard,  proceeding  from  the  upper  part 
of  the  house.  Bernard  started  up  in 
alarm.  The  officers  would  fain  have 
persuaded  him  to  remain,  alleging  A 
squabble  amongst  the  servants,  when 
just  then  the  cry  was  repeated.  This 
time  there  was  no  mistaking  the 
sound.  It  was  a  woman's  voice,  its 
shrillness  and  power  doubled  by  ter- 
ror, screaming  for  aid. 

'•My  sister!"  cried  Bernard  Ham- 
mer, and  with  one  bound  he  was  out 
of  the  room.  Several  persons — the 
host,  the  hostess,  and  other  inmates 
of  the  house — were  assembled  in  the 
corridor.  They  looked  up  the  stairs, 
and  seemed  uncertain  whether  or  not 
to  ascend.  Young  Hammer  rushed 
through  them,  and  sprang  up  stairs. 
A  door  was  violently  pulled  open. 
His  sister  darted  out,  her  countenance 
distorted  and  pale  as  a  corpse. 
"Wretch!  monster!  Save  me!" 
she  shrieked.  Close  behind  her  came 
Prince  Amberg.  lie  appeared  quite 
calm,  although  his  finely-cut  features 
were  slightly  pale.  A  supercilious 
smile  played  upon  his  lips. 

Anna  Hammer  Hew  into  her  bro- 
ther's arms.  "  Save  me,  Bernard," 
she  cried.  "The  wretch,  the  fiend!'' 
She  shook  like  a  leaf.  Prince  Amberg 
would  have  passed  on,  but  Bernard 
let  his  sister  go,  and  confronted  him. 

"Sir!"  he  cried,  '•  wliat  have  you 
done  to  my  sister?  What  insult 
have  you  ottered  to  the  child  ''. 
Answer  for  yourself!  (Jive  me  satis- 
faction !" 

The  Prince  laughed.  "  Satisfaction  ! 
Ask  the  little  strumpet  herself  what 
ails  her." 

"Strumpet!  Sir,  you  stir  not 
hence!"  And  he  grasped  the  Prince 
fiercely  by  the  breast.  Amberg  would 
have  shaken  off  his  hold.  The  uni- 
form coat  was  torn  in  the  struggle, 
and  Bernard  received  a  blow  in  the 
face  from  his  adversary.  But  it 
seemed  as  if  the  sickly  youth  were 
suddenly  endowed  with  superhuman 
strength.  lie  seized  the  Prince  with 
both  hands,  and  shook  him  till  the 
strong  vigorous  oth'cer  almost  lost  con- 
sciousness. Then  he  threw  him  down 
upon  the  ground. 

The  other  officers  had  followed 
young  Hammer,  and  came  hurrying 
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up  stairs.     They  tore  him  from  above 
the  panting  Prince. 

"Knave!  clown!''  And  (Iniben 
and  Martini  struck  at  him  with  tlieir 
lists. 

"  Befoul  not  your  fingers  with  him,'1 
said  Count  Ktigelhart.  ••  Leave  him 
to  the  men."  And  he  pointed  to  a 
group  of  soldiers,  now  assembled  at 
the  stair-foot. 

••  You  are  right,  comrade;  the  fellow 
is  like  a  mail  dog.  It  is  out  of  his 
power  to  disgrace  our  uniform." 

Then  the  officers  seized  the  young 
man,  and  with  tlieir  united  strength 
threw  him  down  stair-;. 

"  Men  !  there  is  the  .-trolling  musi- 
cian who  dares  assault  your  otlicers." 

The  soldiers  ree.-ivcd  Bernard  as  he 
fell  headlong  down  the  staircase,  and 
dra_'L'''d  him  forth  with  shouts  of 
savage  joy,  shutting  the  house-door 
behind  them.  The  ollirers  returned 
to  their  bowl  of  cardinal.  Prince 
Ainlierir  previously  changing  his  torn 
uniform.  The  people  of  the  house 
1'Hikcd  at  each  other  in  silence. 

Anna  Hammer  had  remained  for  a 
-hort  time  in  a  state  of  total  uncon- 
sciousuess.  She  came  to  herself  just 
as  her  brother  was  pu-lied  down  the 
.-tairs.  With  a  shriek,  .-lie  Hew  after 
him.  But  stie  was  tuo  late.  The 
soldiers  \\ere  already  forth  with  their 
pri/.e,  and  in  vain  she  shook  the  door, 
which  was  held  from  without. 

In  the  street  there  arose  a  wild 
tumult  :  a  chorus  of  shouts  and  curses, 
blows  and  screams. 

Notwithstanding  her  terrible  anx- 
ietv,  the  young  girl's  strength  was 
soon  exhausted  by  her  fruitless  efforts 
to  open  the  door.  She  turned  despair- 
ingly to  the  host  and  hostess.  "  For 
the  love  of  ( Jod'.-  mercy,  save  my  poor 
brother!  The  savages  will  kill  him. 
He  is  so  weak,  so  suffering!" 

The  innkeeper  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders. "  What  can  we  do  against  the 
military  ';"  he  said. 

"  For  the  sake  of  my  poor  old 
mother!"  implored  the  maiden.  "For 
my  sister's  sake!  He  is  our  sole 
support  !  Without  him  wo  perish  ! 
And  he  is  so  good,  so  noble!" 

The  hostess  went  away,  as  though 
unable  longer  to  support  the  -|»ectacle 
of  the  poor  girl's  despair.  Her  hus- 
band shrugged  his  shoulders  repeat - 
edlv.  "  The  soldiery  are  too  power- 
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ful.  Often  the  officers  themselves  can- 
not restrain  them." 

The  noise  outside  increased.  The 
voices  grew  louder  and  the  cries 
wilder — the  scuffle  more  violent.  No- 
thing could  be  distinguished  of  what 
was  going  on.  Suddenly,  above  the 
riot  and  tumult,  young  Hammer's  voice 
predominated.  In  a  tone  of  heart- 
rending agony  and  despair :  "  Help  !" 
he  cried ;  "  they  are  murdering  me  !" 

There  followed  a  violent  fall  upon 
the  pavement,  and  a  wild  huzza 
shouted  by  many  voices.  Then  all 
was  still  as  death. 

"  They  have  murdered  him  !" 
shrieked  the  maiden.  "  They  have 
murdered  my  brother  !  " 

She  burst  into  the  room  in  which 
the  officers  sat,  and  threw  herself  at 
the  feet  of  the  tirst  she  saw.  "  Save, 
save !  Oh,  for  heaven's  love,  save 
my  brother !  " 

"My  little  girl,"  quoth  Lieutenant 
Martini  in  atone  of  quiet  jocularity, 
"it  strikes  me  you  are  not  at  all 
wanted  here." 

Just  then  the  loud  and  cheerful 
notes  of  a  post-horn  resounded  in 
front  of  the  house,  and  a  carriage 
stopped  at  the  door. 

"A  carriage  at  this  late  hour! 
Quite  a  day  of  adventures,  I  declare!  " 
yawned  Count  Engelhart. 

The  house  door  was  heard  to  open. 
A  few  seconds  later,  that  of  the  pub- 
lic room  was  thrown  wide,  and  a 
lady  in  an  elegant  travelling-dress 
was  ushered  in  by  the  host.  She 
was  tall,  rather  full  than  slender  in 
person,  and  apparently  about  five- 
and-tweuty.  Her  complexion  was 
fresh,  her  eyes  were  lively.  Her  air 
and  bearing  were  those  of  the  first 
society. 

On  her  entrance  Prince  Amberg 
sprang  from  his  seat  in  astonishment. 
"  Frau  von  Horberg!  Your  lady- 
ship, what  an  unhoped-for  pleasure!" 

"You  here,  Prince  !  — how  unex- 
pected a  meeting ! " 

Anna  Hammer  rose  to  her  feet. 
The  thought  of  a  last  possible  chance 
of  succour  and  mercy  flashed  through 
her  soul  when  she  saw  that  the 
stranger  was  acquainted  with  the 
prince.  Throwing  herself  before 
her,  she  clasped  her  knees.  "  Oh, 
most  gracious  lady,"  implored  she, 
"  have  compassion  on  my  poor 
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brother  :  say  one  word  for  him  to  the 
gentleman,  that  he  may  free  him  from 
the  soldiers'  hands." 

"Will  the  little  toad  be  gone!" 
exclaimed  Prince  Amberg,  stepping 
forward.  Then,  turning  to  the  lady — 
"  A  harp-player,  an  impudent  stroller, 
who  has  been  making  a  disturbance 
here  with  her  brother." 

"Ah,  fie!"  cried  the  lady,  and 
pushed  the  young  girl  from  her  with 
a  sort  of  loathing — not  with  her  hand, 
but  with  her  foot. 

Anna  Hammer  stood  up.  Feel- 
ings of  inexpressible  grief  and  bitter- 
ness crowded  upon  her  young  heart. 
At  that  moment  she  felt  herself  no 
longer  a  child.  One  hour's  events 
had  converted  her  into  a  woman. 
She  cast  a  glance  of  scorn  at  the 
lady,  at  the  officer.  Then  she 
silently  left  the  room.  She  crossed 
the  empty  entrance  hall,  and  passed 
through  the  open  door  into  the  street. 
Here  all  was  still ;  not  a  living  crea- 
ture was  to  be  seen.  An  icy  wind  blew. 
She  sought  around.  A  moonbeam, 
forcing  its  way  through  the  scudding 
clouds,  revealed  to  her  a  dark  form 
lying  along  the  side  of  the  street. 
She  approached  this  object.  It  was 
her  brother ;  he  was  covered  witli 
blood,  and  did  not  stir.  She  threw 
herself  upon  his  body.  He  still 
breathed. 

Poor,  unhappy  sister ! 

At  that  moment  an  officer  rode  up. 
He  drew  bridle  at  the  tavern  door, 
dismounted,  gave  his  horse  to  the 
orderly  who  followed  him,  and  en- 
tered the  house. 

In  the  public  room  sat  Prince 
Amberg,  conversing  with  the  lady  in 
the  familiar  tone  of  old  acquaintance- 
ship. On  the  officer's  entrance  he 
sprang  from  his  chair,  buckled  on 
his  sabre  in  a  twinkling,  clapped 
his  dragoon  helmet  upon  his  head, 
and  stepped  forward  with  all 
the  rigid  decorum  of  military  dis- 
cipline. "  Captain,  I  report  myself — 
Lieutenant  Prince  Amberg,  appointed 
to  your  squadron  !  " 

Habitual  readers  of  German  novels 
will  assuredly  deem  Anna  Hammer  a 
great  improvement  on  their  usual  pon- 
derous style — a  decided  step  in  the 
right  direction.  Whatever  its  faults, 
it  has  a  vivacity  not  common 
in  German  works  of  fiction.  The. 
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the   beginning   and     others  in  the  wash-house,  or  in  the 
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end  of  the  first  chapter,  alth ,  nig 
sketchy,  and  hurried,  and  reading  as 
if  written  at  a  scamper,  without  much 
artistical  finish,  are  very  effective, 
and  exhibit  touches  of  acute  ob- 
servation and  quiet  humour.  We 
like  novels  that  at  once  plunge  the 
render  into  action  and  bustle,  and 
crowd  the  stage  with  characters. 
Explanatory  introductions  and  pa- 
renthetical explanations  are  alike 
odious.  The  author  of  Annn  Ilmninn 
avoids  both,  and  carries  out  his  plan 
and  shows  off  his  personages  by 
dialogue  and  incident.  We  have 
already  remarked  on  his  propensity 
abruptly  to  discard  characters,  whose 
careful  introduction  led  the  reader  to 
expect  their  reappearance.  Thus  we 
thought  to  have  again  met  with  the 
three  smoking  lieutenants,  lint  it 
seems  they  served  their  turn  in  the 
single  chapter  in  which  they  are  held 
up  as  examples  of  the  brutality  and 
depravity  of  their  class.  They  are  left 
to  their  pipes  and  their  ennui,  to  their 
dull  (ierman  newspaper,  and  their 
duller  country  inn.  Even  1'riuce 
Ainberg,  the  profligate  favourite  of 
the  equally  protligate  heir  to  the 
crown,  is  brought  forward  but  once 
more,  under  mysterious  circum- 
stances, whose  explanation  is  left  in 
great  measure  to  the  reader's  ima- 
gination. Madame  von  Ilorberg 
plays  a  rather  more  important,  but 
.still  a  subordinate  part  in  the  story, 
whose  chief  interest  turns  upon  the 
courage  and  self-devotion  of  Anna 
Hammer.  We  shall  not  trace  the 
plot  in  detail,  which  would  spoil  the 
interest  to  those  who  may  read  the 
book.  Itefore  glancing  at  its  general 
outline,  we  proceed  to  further  ex  tract, 
and  for  that  purpose  need  not  go 
beyond  the  second  chapter,  which  is 
in  itself  a  little  drama  of  considerable 
interest.  It  is  entitled— 

THE    EJECTMENT. 

Tt  was  early  upon  a  bright  morn- 
ing. The  farmer's  servants  had  long 
betaken  themselves,  with  plough,  and 
harrow,  and  horses,  to  their  labour 
in  the  fields.  The  women  had  swept 
and  cleaned  hall  and  kitchen,  and 
were  dispersed  at  their  work-  some 
in  the  garden,  digging  and  planting, 
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rooms  where  provisions  for  the  winter 
were  stored.  The  cows  in  the  great 
stable  had  already  been  milked,  and 
received  their  fresh  fodder.  At  an 
early  hour  the  farmer  had  exchanged 
his  jacket  for  a  coat,  taken  hat  and 
stick,  and  gone  out  :  he  had  not  yet 
returned. 

The  mistress  of  the  house  went 
round  the  extensive  tenements,  to  seo 
if  all  were  in  order.  She  was  a  tall, 
robust,  vigorous  woman,  about  forty 
years  old,  fresh  and  comely,  and  still 
handsome,  although  that  morning  her 
countenance  was  grave  and  anxious, 
and  her  eye  had  an  unen<v  glance. 
She  inspected  the  kitchen,  looked  at  tin- 
hearth,  the  kettles,  the  ash-tub,  tin- 
stock  of  wood  for  the  day,  the  pota- 
toes, which  were  peeling  for  the  mid- 
day meal,  the  shining  array  of  pots 
and  pans.  Then  she  vent,  followed 
bv  the  kitchen-maid,  into  the  ad- 
jacent larder,  and  g.ive  out  meat  and 
bacon  for  dinner.  Thence  she  betook 
herself  to  the  dairy,  and  here  there 
wa<  a  gleam  of  satisfae  ion  in  her  eye  ; 
but  on  leaving  the  room,  as  she  gave 
one  more  glance  at  the  numerous 
brown  bowls  with  their  rich  white 
contents,  it  faded  away,  and  W.T; 
replaced  by  earnestness,  almost, 
bv  grief,  1-Yoin  the  dairy  she  went 
to  the  spacious  barn.  It  was  so 
cban  swept  that  a  needle  might  have 
been  found  on  the  floor.  On  either 
hand  was  a  stable ;  to  the  right 
for  the  horses,  to  the  left  for  the  cows. 
The  former  was  nearly  empty  ;  t he- 
animals  were  at  work  in  the  fields, 
with  the  exception  of  some  brood- 
mares, which  lay  on  clean  straw  with 
their  foals  beside  them.  The  cow- 
house had  more  occupants.  The 
white,  brown,  black  and  brindled 
beasts  stood  in  long  rows  at  their 
cribs,  smooth,  shining,  and  well  fed, 
and  munched  the  sweet-smelling  hay. 
They  all  knew  the  housewife :  she 
patted  them  all  in  turn,  although  she 
did  not,  as  was  her  wont,  speak 
caressingly  to  them,  bnt  went  silently 
from  one  to  the  other.  Pleasure  at 
the  full  and  prosperous  aspect  of  the 
stable  struggled  in  her  features  with 
fome  secret  cause  of  grief. 

Above  the  stables  were  a  nnmbrr 
of  rooms ;  these   contained  the  pro- 
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visions  of  hemp,  flax,  and  yarn,  and, 
above  all,  great  store  of  snow-white'' 
linen,  from  the  coarse  house  linen  up 
to  the  finest  damask.  The  sturdy 
farmer's  wife  had  already  set  foot  on 
the  stairs,  to  ascend  and  feast  her 
eyes  with  her  treasure;  but  she  hastily 
turned  away,  went  back  into  the 
kitchen,  and  thence  into  the  farm- 
yard. 

The  farmyard  was  large  and 
roomy.  On  the  one  side  stood  the 
farm-buildings  ;  in  their  centre,  sepa- 
rated from  them  by  tolerably 
wide  intervals,  was  the  snug  farm- 
house, with  its  walls  of  dark  bricks, 
and  its  roof  of  bright  red  tiles,  with 
green  shutters  to  the  windows,  and 
vines  trailing  over  its  southern  and 
eastern  sides.  On  either  hand  were 
sheds  for  carts,  sledges,  ploughs,  and 
other  farm  implements.  Opposite  to 
the  farm-house,  in  a  smiling  little 
garden,  stood  a  smaller  dwelling,  of 
even  pleasanter  aspect  than  its  neigh- 
bour. This  house,  then  uninhabited, 
was  to  be  the  residence  of  the  present 
owners  of  the  farm,  when  increase 
of  years  should  induce  them  to  re- 
sign its  management  into  the  more 
vigorous  hands  of  their  children. 
Judging  from  the  robust  aspect  of 
the  farmer's  wife,  that  day  was  yet 
far  distant. 

A  thick  forest  enclosed  the  farm  on 
three  sides.  On  the  fourth,  garden 
and  pasture  and  arable  land  stretched 
out  in  all-directions,  as  far  as  the  eye 
could  reach.  The  underwood  in  the 
forest  was  already  bursting  into  leaf, 
and  the  lofty  beeches  here  and  there 
put  forth  tender  green  buds.  The 
knotty  branches  of  the  huge  oaks  were 
still  gray  and  bare. 

Not  far  from  the  farm-house,  where 
the  ground  rose  a  little,  stood  a  long 
table  of  white  deal,  surrounded  by 
green  branches,  and  canopied  by  the 
spreading  limbs  of  an  elm.  Near  at 
hand  were  groups  of  walnut-trees, 
and  a  few  chestnuts,  budding  into 
white  and  pink  blossom  ;  and  a  little 
farther  five  or  six  venerable  oaks, 
which  seemed  to  have  stemmed  the 
storms  of  centuries,  and  to  have  wit- 
nessed the  building  and  decay  of  more 
than  one  farm-house,  the  growth  and 
decline  of  many  generations. 

The  soft  beams  of  the  spring  sun 
gave  friendly  greeting  to  the  housewife 


as  she  stepped  out  into  the  farm-yard, 
and  a  light  breeze  wafted  to  her 
senses  the  fresh  perfumes  of  awaken- 
ing nature.  Thousands  of  birds  sang 
and  twittered  cxultingly  amongst  the 
trees  ;  the  woodpecker  tapped  perse- 
vcringly  at  the  dry  branches  of  the 
oaks ;  and  over  the  house,  from  an 
almost  invisible  elevation,  was  heard 
the  joyous  carol  of  the  lark. 

Two  children  came  forth  from  the 
garden  of  the  smaller  house.  A  boy 
of  six  or  seven  years  old  dragged 
a  child's  cart,  in  which  sat  a  little 
girl  of  three.  Both  were  pictures 
of  health  and  cheerfulness.  The 
boy  sprang  shouting  to  meet  his 
mother,  the  cart  rattling  behind. 
With  a  joyful  "  Good  morning, 
mother  ! "  he  held  out  his  hand. 
She  pressed  it,  then  stooped  down, 
took  the  little  girl  from  the  cart, 
kissed  her  and  put  her  upon  the 
ground. 

"You  are  early  up  this  morning, 
dear  children ! "  said  she. 

"  Oh  yes,  mother,"  replied  the  boy, 
with  childish  unconcern.  "  Father 
said  yesterday  this  would  likely  be  our 
last  day  here,  so,  before  we  went,  I 
thought  to  take  little  Margaret  a  ride 
round  the  garden." 

"  Good  boy.  But  your  father  was 
not  in  earnest.  We  shall  stay  here 
to-day  and  many  another  day  be- 
sides." 

"That  is  capital!  Then  I  shall 
have  a  field  to  myself,  and  a  strip  of 
meadow,  and  I  can  bring  up  the  foal 
and  calf  which  father  gave  me." 

"  That  you  can  and  shall  do." 

"  And  I  shall  have  my  chicken," 
cried  little  Margaret. 

"You  shall,  my  dear  Margaret." 

The  woman  went  with  the  children 
into  the  garden,  and  sat  down  on  a 
bench  in  an  arbour.  There  she  took 
the  little  girl  upon  her  lap,  whilst  the 
boy  stood  beside  her,  and  she  gazed 
alternately  at  the  substantial  farm- 
house and  at  the  pleasant  cottage  close 
at  hand. 

"  How  dull  you  are  to-day,  mo- 
ther;  is  anything  the  matter?"  said 
the  boy. 

"  Nothing,  my  child— it  will  pass 
away." 

Through  a  wicket  in  the  hedge,  a 
countryman  entered  the  farm-yard. 
He  looked  about  him  on  all  sides,  and 
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when  lit.1  saw  the  woman,  lie  went  tip 
to  her. 

"(Jood  morning,  neighbour.  How 
goes  it  ': " 

"  (lood  morning,  neighbour.  How 
>hould  it  goV 

"  I  see  no  preparations  as  yet.  Is 
not  the  commissioner  coming'.'" 

"  I  believe  not." 

"  In  your  hu>baiul  at  home  ?" 

•'  He  is  gone  out." 

"  Do  you  really  believe  the  gentle- 
men will  not  come?  Do  not  rely 
upon  it.  These  are  bad  times." 

"  Thev  ciinntit  come." 

"  Don't  say  that,  neighbour.  Who 
can  tell  what  can  or  cannot  happen 
now-a-days !" 

"  Why  prophesy  evil,  neighbour  .' 
Ill  luck  conies  fast  enough  ;  there  is 
no  need  to  invoke  it." 

"Well,  well,  don't  be  angry.  1 
meant  no  offence.  It  is  good  to  In- 
prepared  for  misfortune.  And  my 
word  for  it,  these  are  bad  times.  The 
humble  are  oppressed  :  the  great 
nobles  have  the  power;  justice  is  no 
more  in  the  laud — by  the  peasant. 
especiallv.  it  is  never  to  be  found.  Tlie 
nobleman  and  the  fisc  are  too  power- 
ful for  him." 

"But  we  have  laws,  neighbour; 
and  the  laws  govern  both  rich  and 
poor,  great  and  small." 

"They  should,  they  should!  Rut 
what  is  the  use  of  laws,  when  judges 
are  not  honest  ?  When  bailiffs  can 
squeeze  us,  and  tax-gatherers  cheat 
us,  without  our  daring  to  make  a  stir 
about  it." 

"  Rut  bailiffs  and  tax-gatherers 
have  their  superiors." 

"Ay,  but  all  are  links  of  the  same 
chain.  All  stand  by  each  other.  They 
dine  at  each  other's  tables,  and  make 
each  other  presents.  The  bailiff  sends 
the  best  carriage- horses  to  the  presi- 
dent's stables.  The  president  is  a 
good  friend  of  the  minister's.  And 
the  nobleman  is  hand  and  glove  with 
all  of  them." 

The  woman  rose  from  her  seat. 
%'Tt  is  breakfast-time,  neighbour  Lit- 
tlejohn  ;  come  in.  My  husband  will 
soon  be  back." 

They    walked    toward   the   farm- 


house. They  were  but  a  few  paces 
*from  the  door,  when  two  carriages 
drove  into  the  yard,  containing  seve- 
ral persons.  On  the  box  of  one  sat 
two  gendarmes,  and  upon  the  other 
were  two  ollicers  of  justice. 

"There  they  are,"  exclaimed  Littlc- 
john.  "  Keep  up  your  heart,  neigh- 
bour." 

The  woman's  countenance  worked 
convulsively  for  a  moment,  but  she 
quickly  composed  herself,  and  taking 
little  Margaret  in  her  anus,  she  stood 
calm  and  silent  before  the  door. 

The  'jeiulaniie-  'ind  oflicers  got 
do\\n  from  the  box  ;  the  gentlemen 
alighted  from  the  carriages.  One  of 
the  latter,  a  short,  corpulent  person, 
approached  the  fanner's  wife. 

"  I  come  upon  a  mournful  errand. 
Mrs  Oberhage  !"  said  he  in  a  tone  of 
.-vmpathy.  disagreeable  because  it  did 
not  sound  sincere. 

The  woman  neither  stirred  nor 
replied. 

"  <  Mir  duty.  Mrs  Oberhage — believe 
me.  ii  is  often  very  painful  ;  but  so 
much  so  as  on  this  occasion  I  never 
yet  have  kii"\vu  it  to  be." 

The  woman  answered  him  not. 

"  Relieve  me,  this  is  an  unhappy 
day  lor  me." 

••  To  n s  you  have  never  yet  brought 
happiness  judge,"  said  the  woman 
bitterly. 

One  of  the  other  gentlemen  now 
stepped  forward.  He  was  tall,  thin, 
and  pompous,  and  had  two  orders 
upon  his  breast.  The  judge  had  but 
one,  in  his  button-hole. 

"  I  think  we  will  to  business,  llcrr 
Justitrat/i,"  said  he  to  the  judge. 

"  Oh.  gentlemen  !"  said  the  woman, 
still  calm  but  earnest,  "  surely  you 
will  wait.  My  husband  is  not  yet  here, 
nor  our  lawyer.  1  expect  them  both 
immediately." 

"What  "have  we  to  do  with  either 
of  them?"  said  the  counsellor,*  care- 
lessly. "The  matter  is  settled,  and 
admits  of  no  alteration." 

"The  matter  is  not  yet  settled. 
The  day  is  not  yet  over!"  quickly  re- 
plied the  woman. 

"  My  good  woman,  I  can  make  all 
allowance  for  your  present  mood,  but 


•  In  the  original,  KsgifrHnytrath  —  a  member  of  the  council  of  government. 
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go  into  the  house 
Justizrath." 

"  A  little  patience,  Mrs  Oberhage," 
said  the  judge,  still  more  blandly 
than  before. 

They  went  into  the  house.  The 
other  officials  followed  them.  The 
gendarmes  remained  outside. 

Meanwhile,  a  number  of  neighbours 
had  arrived  at  the  farm,  their  counte- 
nances expressing  the  wannest  sym- 
pathy, mingled  with  feelings  of  rage 
and  bitterness — feelings  which  they 
did  not  scruple  to  express  in  words, 
notwithstanding  the  presence  of  the 
gendarmes  and  men  of  law. 

"  So  it  has  come  to  earnest  at  last, 
gossip  Oberhage,"  said  an  old  pea- 
sant. "  'Tis  shame  and  scandal  thus 
by  main  force  to  drive  you  from  house 
and  home." 

"Not  yet,  Father  Hartmann  ! " 
said  the  woman,  with  great  external 
calm.  ''•  You  know  we  have  sent  in  a 
memorial.  So  long  as  all  is  not  lost, 
nothing  is  lost." 

"True  enough,  but  don't  be  too 
sure.  The  world  has  grown  very  bad. 
Only  see  yonder  false-hearted  judge 
and  insolent  counsellor.  They  it  is 
who  have  brought  the  whole  misfor- 
tune upon  yon,  and  now  they  are  not 
ashamed  to  come  here  and  feast  their 
eyes  and  ears  with  your  lamenta- 
tions." 

"  Not  with  our  lamentations !"  said 
the  woman,  drawing  herself  up  with  a 
feeling  of  pride  and  courage  which 
would  have  done  honour  to  a  queen. 
"  It  is  God's  truth,"  she  continued, 
after  a  momentary  pause,  "  that  these 
two  men  have  done  their  utmost  to 
drive  us  from  the  farm,  on  which  I 
and  my  husband,  and  my  forefathers, 
have  dwelt  for  now  more  than  two 
hundred  years." 

"  Ay,  ay,"  said  the  old  peasant, 
"  the  little  judge  was  heard  to  say,  as 
much  as  ten  years  ago,  that  there 
were  records  in  the  office  which  would 
be  your  ruin  if  brought  to  light." 

"  He  said  as  much  to  my  husband, 
that  he  might  buy  the  papers  of  him. 
And  when  my  husband  would  not, 
he  came  and  tried  it  with  me." 

"  And  when  you  sent  him  about 
his  business,  he  went  and  plotted 
with  the  counsellor,  who  had  then 
just  arrived  here  from  the  capital, 
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Let  us     with  an  appointment  to  the  chamber, 
and  begin,  Herr     That  is  a  bad  fellow,  neighbour  Ober- 


hage. He  has  feeling  for  no  man,  nor 
for  anything  but  fisc  and  taxes,  im- 
post and  extortion.  There  is  not  a 
farm  in  the  district  on  which  he  has 
not  found  means  to  lay  new  burthens. 
Day  and  night  he  rummages  old  re- 
cords and  registers,  to  find  out  new 
rights  for  the  exchequer,  and  new 
means  of  oppressing  the  peasantry. 
Arid  so  he  brought  forward  the  old 
papers,  by  which  he  makes  out  that 
your  farm  is  the  property  of  the  sove- 
reign. The  fat  judge  put  him  up  to 
it." 

"  That  the  farm,"  said  the  woman 
by  way  of  amendment,  "  had  belonged 
to  the  sovereign,  more  than  two 
hundred  years  ago.  My  ancestors 
bought  it  of  the  government,  and  paid 
its  price.  My  grandfather  had  the 
papers  in  his  possession,  but  at  his 
death  they  were  not  to  be  found.  My 
father  was  away  when  he  died,  so  the 
authorities  sealed  up  the  inheritance 
and  took  charge  of  all  documents. 
Amongst  these  were  the  papers  prov- 
ing the  purchase  of  the  farm,  and 
since  then  we  have  never  seen  them. 
It  was  said  they  were  not  sealed 
up  with  the  others,  or  that  they  got 
lost." 

"  The  sly  judge  knows  well  enough 
where  they  are." 

"Who  can  prove  it?  We  told 
him  as  much,  but  he  only  laughed, 
and  threatened  us  with  an  action  for 
slander.  Thereupon  they  began  pro- 
ceedings to  turn  us  out  of  the  farm. 
The  old  papers  were  accepted  as  valid ; 
all  sorts  of  laws  were  brought  forward 
— laws  which  the  sovereigns  them- 
selves had  made;  and  they  so  twisted 
and  turned  the  matter  that,  at  last, 
house  and  land  were  adjudged  to  the 
crown.  There  is  no  justice  for  the 
poor  peasant :  justice  in  this  country 
is  a  crying  scandal.  The  judges  think 
only  how  best  to  be  agreeable  to  the 
nobility  and  the  sovereign,  that  they 
may  get  a  bit  of  ribbon,  or  an  increase 
of  salary,  or  a  better  place. 

"  But  I  have  yet  one  hope  left," 
continued  the  woman.  "  We  have 
addressed  a  memorial  to  his  High- 
ness, placing  plainly  before  his  eyes 
the  injustice  that  the  tribunals  have 
done  us.  We  have  told  him  every- 
thing— how  the  judge  wanted  to  bar- 
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gain  with  us  about  the  documents, 
how  lie  suppressed  our  papers,  how 
lie  ami  the  long-legged  counsellor  laid 
their  heads  together,  and  plotted,  and 
planned,  and  bribed  witnessed  for  our 
ruin.  1  expect  the  answer  every 
minute.  If  there  be  yet  one  spark 
of  justice  in  our  sovereign's  heart, 
he  cannot  and  will  not  sull'er  them  to 
expel  us  from  our  farm." 

14 1'oor  woman,  build  not  too  much 
upon  that." 

*'  Hut  I  (\<>  build  upon  it,  for  I  have 
trust  in  (iod  and  in  good  men." 

"  In  ijood  men.  (iood  men  have  a 
!:eart  for  poor  people.  Hut  where 
"ill  you  find  that  amongst  those  iu 
high  places?  " 

The  old  peasant's  presentiment  as 
to  the  fruillessncss  of  the  menu-rial 
i-  well-founded.  On  the  return  of 
the  farmer  without  any  reply  from 
the  reigning  prince,  his  wile  appeals 
(o  the  commissioners,  who  are  busy 
taking  an  inventory— preparatory  to 
making  over  the  property  into  the 
h.uuls  of  an  administrator-  tosuspend 
exeeution  of  the  judgment  olitained 
until  the  pleasure  of  the  sovereign 
.-hall  be  known. 

".Judge,"  said  the  woman,  "we 
have  petitioned  the  sovereign  ;  an 
answer  may  come  any  minute  :  until 
then,  we  need  not  go." 

"  Hut,  my  dear  Mrs  Oberhage, 
think  of  the  judgment  rendered.  You 
have  already  made  all  the  appeals  pos- 
sible. Justice  must  have  its  course." 
"Justice!"  said  the  woman  bitterly, 
'•  we  will  say  nothing  about  that, 
judge.  Unt  the  sovereign  has  to 
decide  whether  he  will  have  our  pro- 
perty or  uot.  Jle  cannot  take  the 
tmn,  he  cannot  wish  to  accept  stolen 
goods.  For  his  decision  yon,  his  ser- 
vants, are  bound  to  waft:  the  farm 
won't  ruu  away. 

^  "  Woman,"  said  counsellor  Von 
Kilenthal  pompously,  "  cherish  not 
vain  delusions.  I  can  tell  you  the 
answer  you  will  receive  from  the 
royal  cabinet  ;  I  know  it :  the  sove- 
reign referred  your  application  to  his 
excellency  the  prime-minister,  and 
the  minister  desired  the  chamber  to 
report  upon  it  —  1  myself  made  out 
the  report." 

"  Then  is  our  fate  indeed  decided !  " 
taid  the  farmer. 
"  Your  own  sense  of  what  is  right 


justice   must   have  its 


tells  it  you 
free  cour.se." 

"  These  are  hard  times  for  us  poor 
people,"  said  the  woman.  "  Our 
persecutors  are  set  as  judges  over  us. 
and  interpo.se  between  the  children  of 
the  soil  and  their  sovereign,  so  that 
our  complaints  cannot  be  heard. 
Their  voices  alone  are  heard  ;  ours, 
never." 

"  My  good  woman,  the  ort'n  i.ils  do 
but  their  duty." 

"Yes,  yes,  ////;•  Ilnjir.rungirat/i, 
that  is  w  rll  known-  every  one  for  him- 
self. You  now  have  doubtless  well- 
nigh  gained  your  end  :  you  have  re- 
duced enough  po-irpeople  toyet  greater 
poverty,  ami  may  expect  a  place  in 
the  ministry  or  a  president's  chair — 
that  has  always  been  your  aim." 

The  e.-un^ell-ir  turned  to  the  judge  : 
'•  Let  us  proceed  with  our  business," 
he  .said. 

All  hope  hail  now  lied  from  the 
breasts  of  the  ()berha_'es.  and  depar- 
ture was  im-vitabl".  The  farmer's 
brother  offered  him  an  asylum;  the 
l.unc.st -hearted  peasants,  indignant  at 
[!;'•  crying  injustice  of  the  ease,  and 
commiserating  a  misfortune  which  all 
felt  might  some  day  be  tlu-ir  own, 
voluntecied  tluir  earts  Mid  tln-ir 
labour  to  transport  such  part  of 
the  farmer's  property  as  he  was 
allowed  to  carry  away.  This  was 
but  a  very  limited  portion,  con- 
sisting solely  of  personal  effects. 
Farm  implements,  live  and  dead 
stock,  the  corn  and  vegetables  in  the 
granaries,  the  tall  stacks  of  hay  and 
straw,  must  all  be  left  Ix-hind.  They 
stood  upon  the  inventory,  and  were 
the  property  of  the  state.  Hut  the 
severest  cut  of  all,  for  the  frugal  and 
industrious  housewife,  was  yet  to 
come.  HcrcldcM  daughter,  a  bloom- 
ing maiden  of  nineteen,  came  up  to 
her,  followed  by  the  counsellor,  the 
judge,  and  the  Oberhages'  lawyer. 
The  girl  looked  pale  ami  frightened 

"  Mother,"  >he  said,  "  you  sent  me 
to  the  linen  room,  to  give  out  the 
linen  to  be  put  on  the  carts." 

"  Well,    what    then? "    cried 
woman  in  anxious  astonishment. 
'The   gentlemen    have    taken 


the 
the 


key  from   me,  and  will    not   let  me 
have  the  linen." 

"Who  has  d-me  that?  —  who  will 
not?  "demanded  the  woman  violently, 
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flushing  crimson  with  anger.  It  was 
plain  that  her  household  gods  were 
attacked. 

"  His  worship  the  judge." 

"  His  worship  the  judge  ?  My 
linen?  What  have  you  to  do  with 
my  linen  ?  " 

"  Dear  Mrs  Oberhage,  I  have  al- 
ready explained  to  you  that  you  are 
allowed  to  take  away  from  the  farm 
only  your  own  property — your  own 
personal  effects." 

"  And  is  not  the  linen  my  own 
property  ?  " 

"  No." 

"  And  what  is  it,  then  ?  " 

"  An  appurtenance  to  the  farm." 

The  woman  burst  into  a  laugh — a 
laugh  of  sudden  and  terrible  rage. 
"  My  linen,"  she  cried — "  my  linen, 
for  which  I  and  my  mother,  my 
grandmother,  and  my  greatgrand- 
mother,  and  at  odd  times  this  girl 
too,  have  spun  the  yarn — which  we 
ourselves  have  woven  and  bleached, 
and  on  whose  every  thread  has  fallen 
a  drop  of  our  sweat — my  linen,  you 
say,  is  an  appurtenance  of  your  farm, 
and  belongs  to  you,  or  to  the  coun- 
sellor there."  And  she  looked  from 
the  one  to  the  other  of  the  magis- 
trates. Then,  growing  calmer,  she 
added  scornfully,  "  take  some  other 
notion  into  your  heads,  gentlemen ; 
but  my  linen  you  shall  not  have." 

"  It  is  your  treasure,  your  pride, 
Mrs  Oberhage,"  replied  the  judge, 
with  his  everlasting  friendliness  : 
"  every  one  knows  that ;  but,  unfor- 
tunately, there  is  no  alternative.  I 
am  grieved  on  your  account,  but  the 
linen  belongs  to  the  farm,  and  not  to 
you." 

The  fury  of  the  farmer's  wife  seemed 
about  again  to  break  out.  Her  law- 
yer stepped  forward.  "  His  worship 
is  unfortunately  in  the  right,"  he  said. 
"  The  store  of  linen,  inasmuch  as  it 
does  not  appear  necessary  to  the  per- 
sonal wants  of  yourself  and  your 
children,  is  legally  an  appurtenance 
of  the  farm.  You  must  make  up 
your  mind  to  give  it  up." 

The  woman  cast  a  glance  at  her 
husband  ;  but  neither  in  that  quarter 
did  she  find  succour.  He  looked 
straight  before  him,  like  one  absorbed 
in  thought. 

"  Take  it  then,"  said  she  resolutely. 
And  making  an  energetic  effort  to 
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conceal  a  violent  trembling  that  came 
over  her,  she  returned  to  her  work. 
Aided  by  her  daughter,  by  the  weep- 
ing servants,  and  by  the  neighbours, 
the  packing  was  soon  done.  The 
carts,  laden  with  the  whole  earthly 
goods  of  the  expelled  fanner,  were 
at  the  door,  ready  to  start.  The 
neighbours  stood  around,  deep  sym- 
pathy and  suppressed  anger  upon  their 
stern  countenances.  The  farm-ser- 
vants— men  and  maids,  big  and  little, 
boys  who  had  been  but  lately  taken 
on,  and  old  men,  bent  by  labour,  who 
had  perhaps  served  three  generations 
upon  that  farm — stood  on  one  side, 
also  silent,  but  with  grief  in  their 
faces.  The  gentlemen  of  the  com- 
mission sat  at  the  long  table,  under 
the  elm,  and  breakfasted.  The  gen- 
darmes and  officers  were  near  at  hand. 

The  farmer,  his  wife,  and  children, 
had  remained  behind  in  the  house. 
Presently  they  came  out :  first  the 
farmer,  then  his  wife,  with  her  young- 
est child  on  her  arm  and  leading  the 
boy  by  the  hand  ;  last  of  all  came  the 
eldest  daughter.  In  the  countenances 
of  the  parents,  as  in  that  of  the 
daughter,  was  to  be  discerned  an 
expression  of  dignified  resignation  to 
a  hard  lot. 

The  man  and  his  wife  cast  search- 
ing glances  at  the  carts,  and  apparently 
found  all  things  in  order.  They  then 
approached  a  cart  upon  which  scats 
had  been  reserved  for  them  ;  and  the 
woman  set  down  the  child  upon  the 
ground,  the  better,  as  it  seemed,  to 
take  leave  of  the  sympathising  groups 
that  stood  around.  She  and  her 
husband  went  first  to  the  neighbours, 
then  to  the  servants,  and  shook 
hands  with  every  one.  Not  a  word 
was  spoken. 

Whilst  this  farewell  scene  occurred, 
the  little  girl  ran  to  a  flock  of  chickens, 
which  were  pecking  for  food  in  the 
yard.  A  snow-white  hen,  with  a 
tuft  upon  its  head,  came  tamely  to 
meet  her.  She  took  it  up  in  her  little 
arms,  caressed  and  played  with  it. 

Suddenly  a  thought  came  into  the 
boy's  head  :  he  went  up  to  his  mother, 
who  had  just  concluded  her  sorrowful 
leave-taking, 

"  Are  we  going  away  for  good, 
mother?  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  my  child,  never  to  return." 

"  Shall  we  not  take  my  foal  and 
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calf?  You  promised  me  this  morning 
tlint  I  should  rear  them." 

"  1  did  promise  you,  my  child,  but 
they  no  longer  belong  to  us." 

'The  linn  character  of  the  mother 
already  manifested  itself  in  the  son. 
With  scarcely  a  change  of  counte- 
nance, 

"Mother,"  he  said,  "  will  they  re- 
main on  the  farm  '.'  " 

"  They  will  remain  here." 

He  ran  to  the  farm- servants,  and 
Leaned  them  to  take  care  of  his  calf 
and  foal,  and  let  them  want  for  no- 
thing. Then  he  returned  contcntcdlv 
to  his  mother's  side.  For  the  poor 
woman,  however,  yet  another  trial 
was  in  store. 

"  I  take  my  white  chicken  with  me, 
mother!"  crieil  the  little  girl,  pressing 
the  pretty  bird  to  her  bosom. 

"Does  the  fowl  also  belong  to  the 
inventory?"  said  the  woman  to  the 
lawyer,  who  stood  near  her  amount 
the  peasants. 

"  But,  Mrs<  Mierhage,  such  a  trille!" 

"  Does  the  chicken  belong  to  the 
inventory  ?  '' 

"  Yes/' 

"Child,  we  must  leave  the  chicken 
here.  I  will  give  you  another." 

"  I  won't  leave  my  chicken  :  I  take 
my  white  chicken  with  me."  The 
child  was  crying. 

The  little  fat  judge,  observant  of 
the  incident,  rose  from  his  sent. 
"  Mrs  Oberhage.  let  the  child  have  the 
chicken.  With  the  permission  of  the 
llrrr  Reyierungsrath  1  make  you  a 
present  of  it." 

The  child  jumped  for  joy,  and  the 
chicken  remained  perched  upon  her 
little  Ii.in.i-. 

For  a  moment  there  was  a  struggle 
in  the  breast  of  the  farmer's  wife. 
She  looked  at  her  joyous  child,  she 
ga/.ed  around  her  at  the  house  and 
farm  she  was  about  to  quit  ;  then. 
with  sudden  resolution,  .-he  went  to 
the  little  girl,  took  the  bird  from  her 
arms,  and  let  it  run  away.  ".Judge," 
she  said,  turning  to  the  magistrate, 
"sorry  as  1  am  for  the  poor  child's 
sake,  I  nevertheless  can  accept  no- 
thing, as  a  gift,  from  you  and  the 
counsellor." 

Hut  she  could  hardly  complete  the 
sentence.  The  resolute  woman's 
strength  seemed  suddenly  broken,  and 
hot  tears  gushed  from  her  eyes. 
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up  the  weeping  child,  she 
I  it  to   her  breast,  and  hid  her 
agitated  countenance  in  its  rich  golden 
curls. 

It  was  dinner-time.  At  this  hour, 
it  was  customary  for  a  do/en  poor 
persons,  old  women  and  grayln-aded 
men,  to  repair  to  the  farm,  where,  for 
Ion.,'  years  past,  they  had  received  a 
daily  meal.  As  usual,  they  had  made 
their  appearance,  and  now  stood  aloof 
with  sad  and  downcast  looks.  The 
housewife  perceived  them.  This  was 
to  lie  her  la-t  sorrow  in  the  home  that 
had  hitherto  been  hers.  She  stepped 
towards  them.  "  I  can  no  longer  give 
you  a  dinner,"  .-he  .-aid  ;  "  another 
master  is  now  here." 

An  old  man  limped  forward,  sup- 
ported upon  crutches.  "  To-day,"  he 
said,  "we  are  here  »M!V  to  thank  yon, 
and  to  pray  (!od  that  he  may  repay 
you  what  you,  and  your  husband,  and 
your  children,  and  your  fathers  before 
you.  upon  this  farm,  have  given  to  the 
poor.  We  have  heard  of  the  injustice 
done  you  ;  but  the  injustice  of  men  i- 
the  blessing  of  heaven.  Farewell,  go 
in  peace  to  yo'ir  new  home.  And  may 
the  Lord  bless  you  there  and  for  ever." 

He  hobbled  back  amidst  the  group 
of  be^ar-'.  who  stood  praying,  with 
cl.i-ped  hands.  The  housewife  gave 
to  every  one  of  them  an  ample  dole. 
"The  Lord  be  with  yon  also,"  she 
said.  Then  she  went  to  the  cart  in 
which  the  children  were  already  seated. 
Without  another  word,  she  got  in. 
Her  husband  followed  her,  ami  his 
brother,  who  accompanied  them,  was 
the  last.  She  took  her  little  girl  upon 
her  lap,  and  drew  down  her  kerchief 
far  over  her  face,  «o  that  none  could 
distinguish  her  features. 

The  cart  drove  -lowly  out  of  the 
f.mnvard.  It  was  met  by  a  sen  ant 
on  horseback,  «  ho  da-hed  past  at  a 
gallop,  and  handed  to  the  Counsellor, 
Haron  Von  Kilcnthal,  a  letter  with  a 
large  seal.  That  distinguished  func- 
tionary eagerly  opened  it,  as  with  a 
foreboding  of  good  news. 

The  judge  looked  inquisitive!)'  over 
his  shoulder. 

"  Ah.  my  humblest  congratulations, 
Heir  Pre.-idcnt.  Delighted  to  IH«  the 
first  to  give  you  joy.  I  recommend 
myself  to  your  further  favour." 

In  front  of  the  house,  the 
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struck  up  in  slow  and  solemn  strains 
the  hymn  from  the  Psalm-book — 

"  Meine  Seelc,  las*  es  gehcn, 
Wie  in  dicser  Welt  es  ,s;eht. 
Lass  auch  genie  das  gcschelien, 
Was  Dein  Her/  luer  niclit  verstelit. 
Arme  Seek-,  i'romm  und  stille, 
Dcnk,  es  wallet  Gottes  \Ville." 

We  have  preserved,  as  dramatic 
and  characteristic,  the  terminations  of 
the  two  chapters  from  which  we  have 
extracted.  The  last  was  worth  giv- 
ing entire,  being  perhaps  the  most 
carefully  finished  in  the  book,  but  its 
length  compelled  compression.  As 
regards  its  truthfulness,  and  the  state 
of  things  it  is  intended  to  illustrate, 
we  need  hardly  inform  persons  ac- 
quainted with  the  social  and  political 
condition  of  Germany,  that  acts  of 
corruption  and  oppression,  similar  to 
those  above  set  forth,  have  been  of  no 
rare  occurrence,  up  to  a  very  recent 
date,  in  more  than  one  sovereign  state 
of  that  extensive  country.  The  time 
of  the  story  of  Anna  Hammer  is  1830, 
the  period  when  things  were  probably 
at  the  worst,  before  tlie  petty  despots 
of  Germany  had  been  warned  and 
alarmed  by  the  second  French  revolu- 
tion, and  by  other  evidences  of  the 
growing  spirit,  throughout  Europe, 
of  resistance  to  tyrannical  and  irres- 
ponsible rule.  The  book  hinges  on 
the  supposed  existence  of  a  secret  as- 
sociation, having  extensive  ramifica- 
tions, for  the  purpose  of  establishing 
constitutional  government  throughout 
Germany.  Three  of  the  earliest 
members  of  the  society  have  lingered, 
at  the  date  of  the  story's  commence- 
ment, for  five  years  in  a  state  prison. 
Tiiese  three  men  are  Anna  Hammer's 
brother-in-law,  Madame  Von  Uor- 
berg's  husband,  and  a  certain  Count 
Arnstein,  whose  son,  after  passing 
four  years  in  the  United  States,  returns 
to  Germany,  in  the  character  of  an 
American,  and  under  the  assumed 
name  of  Bushby,  with  the  double 
purpose  of  assisting  the  plans  of  the 
conspirators,  and  of  accomplishing  his 
father's  escape.  The  place  of  imprison- 
ment of  the  three  political  offenders  is, 
however,  a  mystery  which  one  of  the 
most  active  and  intelligent  of  the 
confederates  has  for  years  been  in  vain 
endeavouring  to  solve.  It  is  at  last 
discovered  by  the  ingenuity  of  Geigcn- 
fritz,  an  old  soldier,  and  trusty  agent 


of  the  society,  who  then  contrives  to 
introduce  Anna  Hammer  into  the 
fortress,  in  the  capacity  of  servant 
girl  to  the  commandant's  housekeeper. 
The  housekeeper,  Miss  Bluestone,  who 
has  lived  in  a  military  prison  until  she 
has  acquired  the  tone,  and  much  of 
the  appearance,  of  a  grenadier,  and 
her  comrade,  Corporal  Long,  a  veteran 
converted  into  a  gaoler,  who  divides 
his  affections  between  the  wine  barrel 
and  a  huge  bunch  of  keys,  are  capitally 
hit  off.  The  account  of  Von  Horberg's 
dungeon,  and  of  the  means  of  com- 
munication he  contrives  with  a  pri- 
soner lodged  in  the  lower  floor  of  the 
tower,  in  which  he  occupies  an  upper 
cell,  is  very  well  done.  Indeed  this,  the 
first  chapter  of  the  second  volume, 
entitled  Dunycon  Life,  is  one  of  the 
best  of  the  book,  and  reminds  us  not  a 
little  of  Baron  Trenck's  exciting  prison 
narratives.  It  acquires  additional 
interest  from  the  circumstance  that 
Anna  Hammer  is  said  to  have  been 
written  in  a  prison,  where  the  author 
Avas  long  confined  on  political  charges, 
of  which  he  was  ultimately  found 
guiltless.  Before  coming  to  the  pri- 
sons, however,  we  are  taken  to  court, 
and  are  introduced  to  the  old  prince- 
regnant,  to  his  dissolute  grandson  and 
heir,  and  to  his  amiable  grand- 
daughter, who  is  in  love  with  Arn- 
stein alias  Bushby.  For  a  final 
extract,  we  select  a  scene  in  the 
grounds  of  the  country  residence  of 
the  sovereign,  who  has  just  installed 
himself  there  for  the  fine  season,  and 
where  two  important  personages  of 
the  novel — the  crown-prince  and 
Geigenfritz — are  first  brought  before 
the  reader. 

The  park  behind  the  palace  was  of 
great  extent.  Gardens,  pieces  of 
water,  slopes  planted  with  vines, 
thick  shrubberies  and  tracts  of  wood- 
land, were  there  mingled  in  an  appar- 
ently wild  disorder  which  was  in 
reality  the  result  of  careful  arrange- 
ment and  consideration.  The  whole 
was  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  in 
which  were  three  or  four  small  doors. 
A  thick  forest  came  close  up  to  the 
outside  of  the  wall,  and  was  intersected 
by  several  roads. 

Along  one  of  these  roads  drove  an 
elegant  travelling  carriage,  drawn  by 
two  extremely  swift  and  powerful 
horses.  A  bearded  man,  of  Jewish 
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aspect,  mutllod  in  a  huge  coachman's 
coat,  sat  upon  the  box.  The  shutters 
of  the  vehicle  were  drawn  up,  so  that 
it  could  not  be  seen  into.  Jt  stopped 
at  the  edge  of  the  forest.  The  door 
opened,  and  a  little  man,  also  of 
Israelitish  appearance,  but  very  richly 
dressed,  got  out.  lie  left  the  door 
open. 

"Turn  round,  Abraham!"  said 
In-  in  Jewish  jargon  to  the  driver. 

The  coachman  obeyed,  so  that  the 
horses'  heads  were  in  the  direction 
whence  they  came. 

"  Stop !  " 

The  carriage  stood  still,  and  the 
little  man  walked  round  it,  examin- 
ing it  minutely  on  all  sides,  as  if  to 
make  sure  that  it  was  sound  and 
complete  in  every  part.  With  equal 
attention  he  inspected  the  harness  and 
limbs  of  the  vigorous  horses. 

"  Keep  a  sharp  watch,  Abraham, 
for  my  return." 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Moses." 

"  The  very  minute  I  pet  in,  drive 
oil'  at  full  speed.  l>ut  no  sooner — 
d'ye  hear  '; — no  sooner." 

*•  Why  should  I  sooner?  ''  retorted 
the  coachman  sharply,  in  the  same 
dialect. 

"  Not  till  I  am  quite  safe  in  the 
carriage — till  you  see,  till  you  'near, 
i hat  1  have  shut  the  door.  You  must 
hear  it,  you  must  watch  with  your 
ears,  for  you  must  not  take  your  eyes 
(IV  the  horses." 

"  Don't  frighten  yourself,  fool!  " 

u  And,  Abraham,  quit  not  the 
box  during  my  absence,  and  be  sure 
and  leave  the  door  open,  that  I  may 
jump  in  at  once  on  my  return." 

The  coachman  answered  not. 

"  And,  one  thing  mure.  Dear 
Abraham,  will  the  horses  hold  out/ 
— six  German  miles'/ — without  resting. 
Are  yon  sure  the  carriage  will  not 
break  down  ?  " 

"  Begone,  fearful  fool,  and  leave 
carriage  and  horses  to  my  care!" 

The  little  man  looked  at  his  watch. 

'*  Exactly  five.  Jt  is  just  the  time. 
Once  more,  dear  Abraham,  keep  a 
sharp  look-out,  I  entreat  you." 

At  a  sort  of  sneaking  run,  the 
timid  Jew  hurried  to  a  door  in  the 
park  wall,  close  to  which  the  road 
passed.  He  glanced  keenly  around 
him.  No  one  was  in  si^ht,  and. 
producing  a  key,  he  hastily  unlocked 
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the  door,  opening  it  only  just  wide 
enough  to  allow  him  to  .slip  through. 
In  an  instant  he  was  in  the  park,  and 
the  door  shut  behind  him. 

Completely  unseen  as  the  Jew 
believed  himself,  there  yet  was  one 
at  hand  whose  watchful  eye  had 
followed  all  his  movements. 

At  the  exact  moment  that  the 
coachman  turned  his  carriage,  and  at 
a  short  distance  fiom  the  spot,  a  man 
emerged  from  the  thicket.  His  appear- 
ance was  very  striking.  Far  above  the 
usual  stature,  in  per.-'jn  he  was  extra- 
ordinarily spare.  Large  bones,  broad 
>houl<!crs,  a  muscular  arm  and  a  hand 
like  a  bunch  of  s-im-ws.  indicated  that 
his  meagre  frame  possessed  great 
strength.  His  strange,  figure  wax 
accoutred  in  a  remarkable  costume, 
lie  wore  a  >hort  brown  jacket  of  the 
colour  and  o>ai>e  material  of  the 
couls  iif  the  mendicant  friars,  short 
brown  leather  breeches,  grey  linen 
g  litersand  widcstroiigshoes.  llishead 
was  covered  \\  i  than  old  misshapen  gray 
hat,  whose  broad  brim  was  no  longer 
in  a  state  to  testify  whether  it  had 
once  been  round  or  three-cornered. 
Across  his  back  was  slung  a  bag, 
from  who.-e  mouth  protruded  the 
sink  of  an  old  black  1'uMle.  The 
man's  age  was  hard  to  guc>s.  His 
thick  strong  imir  was  of  that  sort 
of  mouse-colour  which  eve:;  very  old 
age  rarely  alters.  Ilis  countenance 
w  as  frightfully  furrowed  ;  but  if  its 
furrows  were  deep,  on  the  other 
hand  its  outlines  were  of  iron  rigi- 
dity. The  eye  was  very  quick.  In 
short,  however  narrow  the  scrutiny, 
it  still  remained  doubtful  to  the 
observer  whether  the  man  was  fifty, 
sixty,  or  seventy  years  old. 

This  person,  stepping  out  of  the 
forest,  was  on  the  point  of  springing 
across  the  road,  when  he  perceived 
the  carriage  and  the  two  .lews. 
Satisfying  himself,  by  a  hasty  glance, 
that  he  was  still  unseen,  he  drew  back 
within  cover  of  the  thicket.  Con- 
cealed behind  a  thick  screen  of 
foliage,  he  watched  with  profound 
attention  every  movement  of  the  men, 
who  were  too  distant  fur  him  to  over- 
hear their  words.  When  one  of  them 
had  entered  the  park,  the  long  brown 
man  made  a  circuit  through  the  wood, 
and  again  emerged  from  it  at  a  point 
where  he  could  Dot  be  seen  by  tho 
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coachman,  but  which  yet  was  not  far 
distant  from  the  door  through  which 
the  Jew  had  passed.  After  brief 
reflection,  he  approached  this  door 
and  tried  to  open  it.  It  was  locked. 
He  turned  back,  skirting  the  wall — 
but  so  noiselessly  that  the  sharpest 
ear,  close  upon  the  other  side, 
could  hardly  have  detected  his  pre- 
sence. He  paused  at  a  place  where 
trees  and  thick  bushes,  growing 
within  the  park,  overtopped  the  wall. 
A  long  branch  protruded  across, 
and  hung  down  so  low  that  the  tall 
stranger  could  easily  reach  it.  He 
closely  examined  this  branch,  its 
length  and  strength,  then  the  wall — 
measuring  its  height  with  his  eye,  and 
noting  its  irregularities  of  surface. 
Suddenly  he  seized  the  branch  with 
both  hands,  set  his  feet  against  the 
wall,  and  swung  his  whole  body 
upwards.  Before  a  spectator  could 
have  conjectured  his  intention,  he  was 
seated  on  a  limb  of  the  tree  within 
the  park ;  it  was  as  if  an  enormous 
brown  cat  had  sprung  up  amongst  the 
branches.  In  another  second  he  was 
on  the  ground,  the  slightest  possible 
cracking  of  the  twigs  alone  betraying 
his  rapid  descent. 

He  stood  in  the  midst  of  a  thick 
growth  of  bushes,  the  stillness  around 
him  broken  only  by  the  voices  of  birds. 
Cautiously  he  made  his  way  through 
the  tangled  growth  of  brandies 
into  a  small  winding  path,  which 
he  followed  in  the  direction  of  the 
door.  On  reaching  this  he  found 
himself  in  a  broad  carriage  road, 
apparently  commencing  and  terminat- 
ing at  the  palace,  after  numerous 
windings  through  the  park.  Opposite 
the  door  was  an  open  lawn  ;  to  the 
right  were  long  alleys,  through  whose 
vista  the  rays  of  the  early  morning 
sun  were  seen  reflected  in  the  tranquil 
waters  of  a  lake.  To  the  left  was  a 
prolongation  of  the  copse.  Not  a 
living  creature  was  to  be  seen. 

For  a  minute  the  man  stood 
undecided  as  to  the  direction  he 
should  take.  Then  he  re-entered  the 
copse — making  his  way  through  it, 
with  the  same  caution  and  cat-like 
activity  as  before,  to  a  little  knoll 
nearly  bare  of  bushes,  and  crowned  by 
three  lofty  fir-trees.  He  was  about 
to  step  out  into  the  open  space, 
when  he  heard  a  rustling  near  at 
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He    stood    still,    held    his 

and    looked     around     him  ; 

wras   still    too   deep   in   the 

and  could    discern    nothing. 


He  saw  only  leaves  and  branches, 
and,  towering  above  them,  the  three 
tall  fir-trees,  with  the  morning  wind 
whispering  through  their  boughs. 

The  new-comer  was  the  little  Jew, 
who  walked  uneasily  to  and  fro 
beneath  the  fir- trees,  on  a  narrow 
footpath  which  led  across  the  knoll. 
He  evidently  expected  some  one. 
From  behind  a  tree  the  tall  man  with 
the  fiddle  watched  his  movements,  and 
listened  to  his  soliloquy. 

"  Five  minutes  late,"  muttered  the 
Jew,  looking  at  his  watch.  "Ami 
the  man  to  be  kept  waiting?  He  is 
not  to  be  relied  upon.  But  I  have 
him  now,  fast  and  sure."  He  resumed 
his  walk,  then  again  stood  still.  "  A 
good  affair  this  !  good  profit !  a  made 
man  !  But  where  can  he  be  ?  "  He 
paused  before  the  very  tree  behind 
which  stood  the  man  in  the  brown 
jacket.  "  He  is  imprudent,"  he  con- 
tinued, "  light-headed,  and  reckless. 
But  am  I  not  the  same  ?  I  am  lost 
if  he  deceives  me.  I  have  him,  though 
— I  have  him." 

" Mosey!  "  said  the  strong  voice  of 
the  long  brown  man,  close  to  his  ear. 
At  the  same  moment,  a  heavy  hand 
was  clapped  roughly  on  the  Jew's 
shoulder.  He  fell  to  the  ground,  as 
though  a  thunderbolt  had  struck  him; 
in  falling  he  caught  a  view  of  the 
stranger.  "  Geigen — "cried  he,  in 
a  horror-stricken  voice,  leaving  the 
wrord  unfinished. 

"  Speak  the  word  right  out !  "  said 
the  long  man,  with  a  calm,  sneering 
smile. 

The  little  Jew's  recovery  was  as 
sudden  as  his  terror.  He  was  already 
on  his  legs,  brushing  the  dust  from 
his  clothes. 

"  How  the  gentleman  frightened 
me  ! "  he  said  in  a  sort  of  dubious 
tone. 

"  Speak  the  word  out,  Mosey — the 
whole  word ! " 

"What  should  I  speak  out? — 
which  word  ?  What  does  the  gentle- 
man want?  " 

"  Mosey,  speak  the  word  out — Gei- 
genfritz ! " 

"  What  is  your  pleasure? — what  is 
the  word  to  me  ?  " 
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41  Old  rogue!  old  Moses  Am«rhe|! 
what  is  the  word  to  you?  what  is 
(leigenfritz  to  you  V  —  your  old 
friend ': " 

'•  I  know  no  (leigenfritz  ;  I  know 
no  Moses  Amschel.  Von  arc  mis- 
taken. And  now  go  your  wavs — do 
you  hoar'.'"  Ho  hud  become  quite 
bold  and  saucy. 

Tlu1  l»rown  man  looked  at  him  with 
n  smile  of  scornful  pity.  "  Moscv," 
he  said,  "shall  I  reckon  up  the 
prisons  and  houses  of  correction  in 
which  I  have  seen  you?  You  have 
grown  a  great  man,  it  seems.  1  have 
hoard  of  you.  You  are  a  rich  banker: 
noblemen  associate  with  you,  and 
princes  are  your  debtors.  You  are  a 
baron,  I  believe,  and  you  live  in 
luxury;  but  you  are  not  the  less 
Moses  Amschel.  my  old  comrade.  I 
knew  you  directly,  'and  your  rascal  of 
a  brother,  too,  who  is  out.-ide  with 
the  carriage." 

The  .lew's  confidence  left  him  as  lie. 
listened  to  this  speech.  He  made  one 
more  cllort  to  assume  a  bold  counte- 
nance, but  his  voice  trembled  as  he 
muttered,  "  You  are  mistaken.  I  have 
business  here  :  leave  me,  or  I  will 
have  you  arrested." 

Geigenfritz  laughed.  "  You  have 
business  here,  I  doubt  not.  15ut  ar- 
rest me  !  Your"  business  will  hardly 
l>ear  daylight,  and  my  arrest  would 
interfere  with  it." 

The  truth  of  these  words  produced 
.1  terrible  etl'eet  on  the  little  Jew.  He 
stood  for  a  moment  helplesslv  ga/.ing 
around  him  ;  then  he  looked  sharply 
at  his  interlocutor,  whilst  his  right 
hand  fumbled  in  his  breast,  as  though 
seeking  something.  I5ut  he  drew  it 
forth  empty,  and  let  it  fall  by  his 
side,  whilst  his  eyes  sought  the 
ground.  "Well,  (leigcnfritz,"  he 
said,  in  a  low  tone,  "  leave  me  for  a 
while,  do  and  wait  by  the  carriage 
with  my  brother  ;  I  will  soon  be  back, 
and  we  will  speak  further." 

"  Not  so,  old  sinner.  You  said  you 
had  business  here.  You  and  I  have 
done  business  together  more  than 
ouee." 

"  This  time  there  is  nothing  for  you 
to  do." 

"That  is  not  for  you  to  decide." 

"  poift  spoil  trade,  (leigenfritz." 

••  What  trade  is  it '.'  " 
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u  You  shall  know  by-and  by." 

"  Immediately,  I  expect." 

"  Impossible." 

"  I  have  but  to  remain  hen-." 

Mo-;cs  Am.»chcl  grew  very  anxious. 
"I  swear  to  you,  (leigenfril/.,  voii 
ruin  me  by  remaining.  The  hu.-iiics* 
can't  be  done  in  votir  presence." 

11  We  shall  see"." 

The  obstinacy  of  (leigenfrttz  was 
not  to  be  overcome.  Moses  Amschel 
ran  to  and  fro,  wringing  his  hands, 
and  ^training  his  eyes  to  see  into  the 
park.  Suddenly  his  anxiety  incrca.-ed 
to  a  paroxysm.  (leigeiilritz  fol- 
lowed the  direction  of  his  eves. 
With  extreme  swiftness  a  man  ran 
along  one  o!  the  alleys,  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  m.'iiud  on  which  they 
l>"t!i  stood. 

••  I-'or  (lod's  sake.  go.  leave  mo !" 
exclaimed  Moses  Amschel.  in  abject 
supplication. 

"Fellow,    'tis  the  Crown-prince. 

What  dr. dings  have  you  with  him?" 

"  ( i",  1  implore  von.  go." 
••  Not  ,i  -t<-|>,  till  you  answer  me." 
"  I   have  biiMiic-s  w  ith  him." 
"  What  btiMiics- '.'  " 
"Yon  shall   know  afterwards  ;  go, 
I  can't  t  -rape  vou." 
"  What  bnsines*  '.'  " 

"Jewel     t>n.-inc.->.        Hilt     now      go, 

go!" 

"  \  on  are  right  ;  vou  cannot  escape 
me."  And  (leigenfritz  disappeared 
amongst  the  bushes. 

Moses  Amschel  had  had  barely 
time  to  recover  breath  and  composure, 
when  a  third  person  joined  him.  This 
was  a  slender  young  man,  of  elegant 
appearance,  and  handsome  but  dis- 
sipated countenance.  His  rich  dre.v* 
was  disordered. 

••  Who  was  here,  .lew  V  " 

••  NO  one.  Who  should  be  here. 
Who  would  I  bring  with  me  '.'  " 

"I  heard  talking;  who  was  with 
you'.'  " 

"  No  one,  your  highness." 

"  Name  not  my  name,  Jew,  and 
speak  the  truth." 

••  I  wi.-h  I  may  die,  if  a  creature 
was  with  me  !  " 

The  young  man  looked  suspiciously 
on  all  sides,  and  then  drew  from 
tinder  his  coat  an  object  enveloped  in 
a  silk  handkerchief,  and  handed  it  t" 
Amschel. 
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"  Here,  Jew,  and  now  away  with 

you!" 

Moses  Amschel  would  have  un- 
folded the  handkerchief,  to  look  at  its 
-ceii  tents. 

u  Scoundrel !  do  you  think  I  cheat 
you  ?  In  three  months." 

He  took  a  step  to  depart,  but 
again  returned. 

'•  To  America,  to  New  York !  Not 
to  London,  d'ye  hear?  " 

"I  know." 

At  the  top  of  his  speed,  as  he  had 
come,  the  stranger  departed.  Moses 
Amschel  unrolled  the  handkerchief, 
glanced  at  its  contents,  again  care- 
iiilly  wrapped  it  up,  and  stole  swiftly 
and  cautiously  to  the  park- door,  which 
he  hastily  unlocked,  and  as  hastily 
relocked  behind  him.  But,  as  he 
turned  to  regain  the  carriage,  his 
movements  were  arrested  by  the  iron 
arm  of  Geigenfritz,  who  rose,  like  an 
apparition,  from  a  ditch  at  his  side. 

"How  you  frighten  me  ! — I  am  not 
going  to  run  away." 

"Because  you  can't.  Now,  com- 
rade, halves ! " 

"  Are  you  mad?" 

"Not  I,  but  you,  if  you  think  you 
are  not  in  my  power." 

Moses  Amschel  looked  around  him, 
but  help  there  was  none,  and  the 
brown  man  held  him  so  tightly  that 
he  could  not  stir.  The  carriage,  cer- 
tainly, was  near  at  hand,  but  the 
horses  were  as  skittish  as  they  were 
good,  and  the  driver  must  not  leave 
them. 

"  Show  it  me,"  said  Geigenfritz. 

Resistance  was  impossible.  Tardily 
and  unwillingly  the  Jew  untied  the 
handkerchief,  and  revealed  a  diamond 
diadem  of  extraordinary  magnificence. 
Notwithstanding  his  alarm,  his  eyes 
sparkled  at  the  sight. 

"  Old  rogue  !  who  stole  that  ?" 

"Stole!     Nonsense." 

"What  is  it  worth?" 

"Worth? — a  couple  of  hundred 
dollars." 

"  Do  you  take  me  for  a  child  ?  " 

"  Well,  perhaps  a  couple  of  thou- 
•sand." 

•"  More  than  a  million." 

"  You  frighten  me." 

"  No  matter — halves  !" 

"  But  I  must  sell  it  first ;  you  shall 
tiave  your  share  of  the  price." 


"  Of  the  price  ?  You  don't  take  me 
in.  We  will  divide  at  once." 

"  How  is  that  possible  ?  " 

"Very  easy.  I  break  the  crown 
into  two  halves  ;  you  take  one,  I  the 
other.  Give  it  here." 

Moses  Amschel  shook  with  terror, 
and  clutched  the  glittering  ornament 
convulsively  with  both  hands.  It  was 
in  vain :  the  iron  hand  of  Geigenfritz 
detached  his  fingers,  one  after  the 
other,  like  those  of  a  child.  With  the 
last  remains  of  his  exhausted  strength, 
the  Jew  still  clung  to  his  treasure, 
which,  in  another  second,  would  have 
been  wrested  from  him,  when  sud- 
denly a  broad  knife,  thrust  over  the 
shoulder  of  Geigenfritz,  inflicted  a 
swift  deep  cut  across  the  back  of  the 
hand  with  which  he  grasped  the 
diadem.  Involuntarily,  Geigenfritz 
relaxed  his  hold  both  of  Jew  and 
jewels. 

Moses  Amschel  and  the  coachman 
Abraham,  who,  having  seen  from  his 
box  his  brother's  peril,  had  thus 
opportunely  come  to  his  aid,  ran 
away  laughing.  The  one  jumped  into 
the  carnage,  the  other  resumed  the 
reins,  and  they  drove  off  at  a  gallop. 

The  prince  has  stolen  the  diadem 
from  his  own  wife,  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  cast  suspicion  upon  others,  and 
the  Jew  is  to  sell  it  to  furnish  supplies 
for  the  extravagance  of  this  dissolute 
heir  to  the  crown.  Geigenfritz's  know- 
ledge of  the  shameful  transaction  is 
afterwards  made  instrumental  in  pro- 
curing the  release  of  Von  Horberg  and 
the  other  prisoners.  Convinced  that 
the  time  is  not  yet  ripe  for  the  reali- 
sation of  their  schemes  of  political 
regeneration,  they  emigrate  to  the 
United  States.  There,  a  postscript 
informs  the  reader,  Von  Horberg, 
divorced  from  his  unworthy  wife — who 
during  his  imprisonment,  has  become 
the  mistress  of  the  prince-royal — is 
married  to  Anna  Hammer.  The  inte- 
rest of  the  story  is  throughout  well 
sustained. 

Anna  Hammer  will  probably  soon 
be,  if  it  be  not  already,  in  the  hands 
of  the  translators.  Eendered  into 
English  with  a  little  care,  by  equiva- 
lents, instead  of  with  that  painful 
literalness  and  abundance  of  foreign 
idioms  which  too  frequently  shock  us 
iu  translations  of  German  books,  it 
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wonld  be  very  pleasant  reading.  Not- 
withstanding its  defects,  its  occa-ional 
carelessness  and  slight  improbabili- 
ties, it  better  deserves  a  translation 
than  many  of  the  foreign  novels 
to  which  that  compliment  has  been 
paid  within  the  last  few  years,  and 
than  some  which  have  been  lauded 
to  the  skies  and  largely  read.  And 
we  take  this  opportunity  to  express 
our  surprise  that  no  member  of  the 
industrious  corps  of  translators  from 
the  (lerman  has  directed  his  or  her 
attention  to  the  writings  of  a  man, 
who,  for  originality  and  genius,  per- 
ception of  character  and  power  of 
description,  is  very  far  superior  even 
to  those  of  his  (lerman  cotemporaries 
who  have  enjoyed  the  highest  favour 
in  England.  We  refer  to  the  gifted 
author  of  the  German  -  American 
Romances.  Miss  liremer — although 
a  Swede,  we  here  class  her  amongst 
(lerman  writers,  her  works  having 
been  done  into  English  from  the  latter 
language — has  been  translated  at 
every  price,  and  in  every  form,  from 
expensive  octavo  to  shilling  pam- 
phlets. Not  a  bookshop  or  railway 
station  but  is,  or  has  been,  crowded 
with  her  works.  Without  in  the 
least  depreciating  the  talents  of  a 
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has  written  pome  verv 
pleasing  tales  and  sketches,  \\c  should 
yet  be  greatly  flattering  her  did  we 
place  her  on  a  level  with  such  a  writer 
as  Charles  Sealsticld.  Stvles  so 
opposite  scarcely  admit  of  comparison ; 
but  we  apprehend  there  are  few  read- 
ers to  whom  the  best  of  her  books 
will  not  appear  tame  and  insipid,  when 
contrasted  with  the  vigorous  and  cha- 
racteristic pages  of  such  works  as 
The.  Cabin  Jioo/i,  The.  I'iceroi/  and 
the  Aristocrari/,  or  I 'ir lures  tlf  Life 
in  both  Hemitpherts.  Vet  Seals - 
Held  has.  been  read  in  England  only 
to  the  limited  extent  of  some  .short 
extracts  in  this  Magazine,  *  and  of 
some  yet  briefer  ones  in  a  defunct  He- 
vicw.  t  In  the  States  he  is  better 
known  and  appreciated.  There  he 
has  been  translated  and  re-translated 
in  volumes,  pamphlets  and  newspapers, 
but  in  a  style,  if  we  may  judge  from 
one  or  two  specimen*  that  have  reach- 
ed us,  which  does  him  grievous  in- 
justice. Many  of  his  works,  and 
especially  the  three  above-named, 
richly  deserve  the  utmost  pains  a 
translator  could  bestow,  and  would 
assuredly  attain  high  popularity  in 
auv  country  into  whose  language 
they  should  be  rendered. 


*Scc  Volumes  .VI  to  5!'. 
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OUR  renowned  contributor,  Mansie 
Wauch,  tailor  in  Dalkeith,  has,  for  a 
long  time  past,  retired  from  the  cares 
of  active  business.  We  fear  that,  in 
his  case,  as  in  others  which  we  could 
name,  the  glory  and  emolument  re- 
sulting from  distinguished  literary 
success  were  the  means  of  depriving 
two  or  three  parishes  of  the  services 
of  a  decent  fabricator  of  small-clothes. 
Mansie,  like  Jeshurun,  grew  fat  and 
kicked.  Even  before  his  autobio- 
graphy had  reached  its  sixth  edition — 
now  a  traditionary  epoch,  as  the  nine- 
and-thirtieth  is  exhausted,  and  the 
trade  clamorous  for  a  new  supply — 
Wauch  began  to  turn  up  his  nose  at 
moleskin,  and  to  exhibit  a  singular 
degree  of  indifference  to  orders  for 
agricultural  gaiters.  He  would  still 
apply,  with  somewhat  of  his  pristine 
science,  the  principles  of  sartorian 
mathematics  to  plush  when  ordered 
from  the  Palace,  and  was  once  known 
to  devote  three  entire  days  to  the 
exquisite  finishing  of  a  pair  of  buck- 
skins for  Mr  Williamson,  that  famous 
huntsman,  whose  celebrity  is  so  great, 
that  the  mere  mention  of  his  name  is 
equivalent  to  a  page  of  panegyric. 
And  it  was  acknowledged,  on  all 
hands,  that  Mansie  did  his  work  well. 
The  plush  fitted  admirably ;  and  as 
for  the  buckskins,  the  master  of  the 
hounds  averred,  with  a  harmless  oath, 
that  they  were  as  easy  as  a  kid  glove. 
But  those  testimonials,  however  satis- 
factory and  unchallenged,  did  not 
avail  our  contributor  as  a  perfect 
verdict  of  acquittal,  discharging  him 
from  the  bar  of  public  opinion,  as 
constituted  in  Dalkeith,  without  a 
stain  upon  his  reputation  as  an 
eydent  man  and  a  tailor.  Mr  Ham- 
orgaw,  the  precentor  of  the  New  Light 
Seceding  Anti-pulpit  Congregation, 
esteemed  that  Mansie  acted  under 
the  influence  of  the  Old  Adam,  in  de- 
clining to  reverse,  propriis  manibm, 
an  ancient  garment,  dignified  by  the 
name  of  a  coat,  which  had  already  been 
three  times  refreshed  in  the  dyeing- 
tub,  for  the  beautifying  of  him,  the 


Hamorgaw ;  and  Deacon  Cansh,  the 
leading  Radical  of  the  place,  was 
sorely  nettled  to  learn  that  our  friend 
had  intrusted  the  architecture  of  his 
new  wrap-rascal  to  the  tender  mercies 
of  his  first-born  Benjamin.  Not  that 
Benjie  was  a  bad  hand  at  the  goose, 
which  indeed  he  drove  with  amazing 
celerity,  sending  it  along  at  a  rate 
nearly  equal  to  the  progress  of  a 
Parliamentary  train  ;  but  his  style  of 
cutting  was  somewhat  composite  and 
florid,  not  distinguished  by  that  severe 
simplicity  of  manner  which  was  the 
glory  of  the  earlier  masters.  In  the 
hands  of  a  Piercie  Shafton,  Benjamin 
might  have  proved  a  veritable  trea- 
sure ;  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart  would 
have  descanted  with  enthusiasm  on  the 
quaint  and  oblique  diversity  of  his 
shears,  which  seemed  instinctively  to 
dissever  good  broad- cloth  into  quin- 
cunxes more  or  less  outrageous  ;  but 
the  age  of  Euphuism  Avas  gone,  and 
neither  elder,  deacon,  nor  precentor, 
was  in  favour  of  slashed  doublets. 
Benjamin  was  not  only  a  tailor  but  a 
poet,  and  we  fear  it  is  a  lamentable 
fact  that  the  two  trades  are  irrecon- 
cilable. The  perpetrator  of  distichs  is 
usually  a  bungler  at  cross-stitch : 
there  is  no  analogy  between  the 
measurement  of  trousers  and  the  mea- 
sure of  a  Spenserian  stanza.  It  will 
therefore  be  readily  credited,  that  the 
business,  when  devolved  upon  Benjie, 
did  not  prosper  as  of  old  ;  and  though 
Mansie  did,  in  his  advanced  age,  make 
one  effort  to  retrieve  the  character  of 
his  firm  by  inventing  a  kind  of  paletot, 
which  he  denominated  "  aFascinator," 
we  have  not  been  given  to  understand 
that  the  males  of  the  royal  family 
adopted  it  to  the  exclusion  of  all 
other  upper  garments  of  similar  cut 
and  pretension.  Moreover,  the  pre- 
vailing influence  and  tendency  of  the 
age  began  to  be  felt  in  Dalkeith. 
Competition,  as  a  maxim  of  political 
economy,  was  generally  practised  and 
understood :  and  a  young  Schneider, 
who  had  served  his  apprenticeship  with 
Mr  Place  of  Westminster  celebrity, 
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opened  an  establishment  for  ready- 
made  clothes,  with  a  (I reek  title 
which  would  have  pu/./.led  an  Homeric 
commentator.  In  process  of  time  the 
(ireck  was  opposed  by  a  Hebrew,  who 
ought  to  have  U-en  an  especial  fa- 
vourite with  his  people,  seeing  that 
if  any  utllictcd  person  hail  a  fancy  tor 
rending  his  clothes,  the  garments 
supplied  by  Aaron  and  Sou  would 
have  yielded  to  the  slightest  compul- 
sion. A  I'oli.-h  emigrant  next  opened 
shop,  and  to  the  astonishment  of 
the  Dalkeithians,  transferred  their 
breeches'  pwkcts  from  the  waistband 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  their  knee-. 
and  suggested  frogs  and  braiding. 
Against  this  tide  of  innovation 
honest  Man.-ie  found  it  impo--ible  to 
make  head.  Fortunately,  being  a 
saving  creature,  lie  had  ama-.-cd  a 
considerable  sum  of  money,  which, 
still  more  fortunately,  he  had  abstained 
from  investing  in  the  Loanhead  and 
lloslin  .Junction  ;  and  his  annual 
income  was  such  as  to  justify  him  in 
retiring  from  business  to  a  pleasant 
villa  on  the  banks  of  the  K>k,  where 
he  now  grows  cabbages  of  such  magni- 
tude as  to  be  recorded  in  an  occa- 
sional newspaper  paragraph,  and 
cucumbers  which  have  carried  oiVt he- 
prize  at  several  horticultural  exhibi- 
tions. On  the  whole,  Mr  Wauch  is  a 
man  decidedly  to  be  envied,  not  only 
by  those  of  his  own  trade,  but  by 
many  of  us  who,  in  the  vanity  of  our 
hearts,  have  been  accustomed  to  look 
down,  somewhat  disparagingly,  upon 
the  gallant  knights  of  the  needle. 

In  his  retirement  Man.-ie  Wamh 
has  not  altogether  abandoned  the 
pursuits  of  literature.  He  has,  it  is 
true,  ceased,  for  a  good  while,  to  fa- 
vour us  with  a  continuation  of  those 
passages  of  his  personal  history  which 
once  took  Christendom  by  storm  ;  nor 
can  we  charge  our  memory  with  his 
having  offered  us  any  article  for  seve- 
ral years,  beyond  an  elaborate  and 
learned  critique  upon  Mr  Carlyle's 
Sartor  Resarhts,  which,  though  de- 
cidedly able,  was  rather  too  technical 
for  our  columns.  Hut  Mr  Wauch  is 
a  gluttonous  reader,  especially  of 
novels  and  suchlike  light  gear ;  and 
very  frequently  is  kind  enough  to 
favour  us,  by  word  of  mouth,  with  his 
opinion  touching  the  most  noted 
ephemera  of  the  season.  We  need 


hardly  say  that  we  set  great  store  by 
the  judgment  of  the  excellent  old  in  ,n. 
His  tine  natural  instinct  enable.-  him 
to  perceive  at  a  glance,  what  more 
erudite  critics  nii^lit  overlook,  tii«- 
fitness  and  propriety  of  the  tale,  and 
the  capability  of  tlie  writer  to  deal 
with  the  several  topics  which  he 
professc-  to  handle.  He  can  tell  at 
once  whether  a  man  really  knows  his 
subject,  or  w  hether  he  isw  riling,  as  t«»o 
many  author-  do  iiow-a-days,  in  ab- 
solute ignorance  of  the  eharacterw  hich 
he  as-iinies,  or  the  .-CHICS  which  he 
selects  for  illustration.  So,  the  other 
day,  on  receipt  of  a  couple  of  volumes, 
entitled  Allan  \.<xk>.  Tnilttr  ami  1'wt : 

Hit     .luto/iim/i'if,/,!/,     we     tip 'light     that 

we  could  hardlx  di.-eharge  our  critical 
duty  better  than  by  de-pan  hing  the 
same  forthwith  to  Man.-ie,  with  a  re- 
quc.-t  that  he  would  communicate  to 
us  his  candid  and  iiubias.-ed  opinion. 

Mr  Locke  we  understand  to  be  no 
more.  He  died  upon  hi-  \oyage  to 
Texas,  after  having  been  concerned 
in  the  Chartist  demoii-tration  (.f  Ih4s, 
and  therefore  hi-  feelings  cannot  be 
atrgrieved  by  the  strictures  of  his 
I»alkeith  brother.  Were  it  otherwise, 
we  certainly  -hoiild  have  he-hated 
before  recording  in  print  the  \erdict 
of  the  indignant  Mai:-ie,  expressed  in 
the  ,-uccinct  phra.-e  of  "aw  fu'  havers!" 
written  at  the  dose  <.f  the  second 
volume,  with  a  running  commentan 
of  notes  on  the  margin,  by  no  meai  - 
complimentary  to  the  |>ractical  ac- 
quirements or  the  intellectual  calibre 
of  the  author.  These  we  have  dili- 
geiitlv  deciphered,  and  we  find  that 
friend  MansieV  wrath  has  been  esj»e- 
cially  excited  by  the  discovery  that  it 
is  no  autobiography  at  all,  nor  any- 
thing like  one,  but  a  barefaced  and 
impudent  assumption  of  a  specific 
character  and  profession  by  a  JHTSOII 
who  never  handled  a  goose  in  his  life, 
and  who  knows  no  more  about  tailor- 
ing or  slop-selling  than  lie  has  learned 
from  certain  letters  which  lately  ap- 
peared in  the  columns  of  the  Murnin;/ 
( 'hruniclc.  Mr  Wauch  is  very  furious 
at  the  deception  which  he  conceives 
has  been  practised  on  the  public;  ami 
argues,  with  good  show  of  reason, 
that  any  work,  professing  to  wt  forth 
the  hardship"  of  any  particular  trade, 
and  yet  diverging  so  evidently  into 
the  wildest  kind  of  romance— as  to 
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render  its  acceptance  as  an  actual 
picture  of  life  impossible — is  calculated 
to  do  harm  instead  of  good  to  the 
interests  of  the  class  in  question, 
because  no  one  can  receive  it  as  truth ; 
neither  can  it  possibly  be  acknow- 
ledged as  an  accurate  picture  of  the 
age,  or  the  state  or  feelings  of  that 
society  which  at  present  exists  in 
Great  Britain.  "Who  would  have 
bought  JIY  Autobiography,"  quoth 
Mansie,  "  if  I  had  said  that  I  was  in 
love  with  a  Countess,  had  been  ad- 
mitted to  her  society,  and  my  passion 
partially  returned  ?  Or  what  think  ye 
o'  Benjie,  fresh  from  the  garret,  and 
smelling  of  the  goose,  arguing  conclu- 
sions wi'  Dean  Buckland  about  the 
Mosaic  account  o'  the  creation,  and 
chalking  out  a  new  kind  o'  faith  as 
glibly  as  he  would  chalk  out  an  Id 
Harrigle's  measure  on  a  new  web  o1 
claith  for  a  Sunday's  coat?  The  man 
that  wrote  yon,  take  my  word  for  it, 
never  crookit  his  hough-bane  on  a 
board ;  and  the  hail  buik  appears  to 
me  to  be  a  pack  o'  wearifu'  nonsense." 
Notwithstanding  Mr  Wauch's  ana- 
thema, we  have  perused  the  book ; 
and,  while  agreeing  with  him  entirely 
in  his  strictures  regarding  its  artistical 
construction,  and  admitting  that,  as 
an  autobiography — which  it  professes 
to  be — it  is  so  palpably  absurd  in  its 
details,  as  to  diminish  the  effect  of 
the  lesson  which  it  is  meant  to  con- 
vey, we  yet  honour  and  respect  the 
feeling  which  has  dictated  it,  and  our 
warmest  sympathy  is  enlisted  in  the 
cause  which  it  intends  to  advocate.  No 
man  with  a  human  heart  in  his  bosom, 
unless  that  heart  is  utterly  indurated 
and  depraved  by  the  influence  of 
mammon,  can  be  indifferent  to  the 
welfare  of  the  working-classes.  Even 
if  he  were  not  urged  to  consider  the 
awful  social  questions  which  daily 
demand  our  attention  in  this  perplex- 
ing and  bewildered  age,  by  the  im- 
pulses of  humanity,  or  by  the  call  of 
Christian  duty,  the  lower  motive  of 
interest  alone  should  incline  him  to 
serious  reflection  on  a  subject  which 
involves  the  wellbeing,  both  temporal 
and  eternal,  of  thousands  of.his  fellow- 
creatures,  and  possibly  the  permanence 
of  order  and  tranquillity  in  this  realm 
of  Great  Britain.  Our  civil  history 
during  the  last  thirty  years  of  peace 
resembles  nothing  which  the  world 
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has  yet  seen,  or  which  can  be  found  in 
the  records  of  civilisation.  The  pro- 
gress which  has  been  made  in  the 
mechanical  sciences  is  of  itself  almost 
equivalent  to  a  revolution.  The 
whole  face  of  society  has  been  altered ; 
old  employments  have  become  obso- 
lete, old  customs  have  been  abrogated 
or  remodelled,  and  old  institutions 
have  undergone  innovation.  The 
modern  citizen  thinks  and  acts  differ- 
ently from  his  fathers.  What  to 
them  was  object  of  reverence  is  to  him 
subject  for  ridicule ;  what  they  were 
accustomed  to  prize  and  honour,  lie 
regards  with  undisguised  contempt. 
All  this  we  style  improvement,  taking 
no  heed  the  whilst  whether  such  im- 
provement has  fulfilled  its  primary 
condition  of  contributing  to  and  in- 
creasing the  welfare  and  prosperity  of 
the  people.  Statistical  books  are 
written  to  demonstrate  how  enor- 
mously we  have  increased  in  wealth  ; 
and  yet,  side  by  side  with  Mr  Porter's 
bulky  tomes,  yon  will  find  pamphlets 
containing  ample  and  distinct  evi- 
dence that  hundreds  of  thousands  of 
our  industrious  fellow-countrymen  are 
at  this  moment  famishing  for  lack  of 
employment,  or  compelled  to  soil 
their  labour  for  such  wretched  remu- 
neration that  the  pauper's  dole  is  by 
many  regarded  with  absolute  envy. 
Dives  and  Lazarus  elbow  one  another 
in  the  street;  and  our  political  econo- 
mists select  Dives  as  the  sole  type  of 
the  nation.  Sanitary  commissioners 
are  appointed  to  whiten  the  outside 
of  the  sepulchre  ;  and  during  the 
operation,  their  souls  are  made  sick 
b}-  the  taint  of  the  rottenness  from 
within.  The  reform  of  Parliament  is, 
comparatively  speaking,  a  matter  of 
yesterday,  and  yet  the  operatives  are 
petitioning  for  the  Charter! 

These  are  stern  realities — grim  facts 
which  it  is  impossible  to  gainsay. 
What  may  be  the  result  of  them, 
unless  some  adequate  remedy  can  be 
provided,  it  is  impossible  with  cer- 
tainty to  predict ;  but  unless  we  are 
prepared  to  deny  the  doctrine  of  that 
retribution  which  has  been  directly 
revealed  to  us  from  above,  and  of 
which  the  history  of  neighbouring 
states  affords  us  so  many  striking 
examples,  we  can  hardly  expect  to 
remain  unpunished  for  what  is  truly 
a  national  crime.  The  offence,  indeed, 
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according  to  all  elements  of  liunian 
calculation,  is  likely  to  bring  it-s  own 
punishment.  It  cannot  be  that  society 
can  exist  in  tranquillity,  or  order  be 
permanently  maintained,  so  long  as 
a  large  portion  of  the  working-classes, 
of  tlie  Lard-banded  men  whose  in- 
dustry makes  capital  move  and  multi- 
ply itself,  are  exposed  to  the  operation 
of  a  system  which  renders  their  posi- 
tion lesa  tolerable  than  that  of  the 
Egyptian  bondsman.  To  work  is  not 
only  a  duty  but  a  privilege  ;  but  to 
work  against  hope,  to  toil  under  the 
absolute  pressure  of  despair,  is  the 
must  miserable  lot  that  the  imagina- 
tion can  possibly  conceive.  It  is,  in 
fact,  a  virtual  abrogation  of  that  free- 
dom which  every  Briton  is  taught  to 
consider  as  his  birthright ;  b;it  which 
now,  however  well  it  may  sound  as 
an  abstract  term,  is  practically,  in  the 
case  of  thousands,  placed  utterly 
beyond  their  reach. 

We  shall  not  probably  be  suspected 
of  any  intention  to  inculcate  Radical 
doctrines.  We  have  no  sympathy, 
but  the  reverse,  with  the  quacks, 
visionaries,  and  agitators,  who  make 
a  livelihood  by  pivaching  disafl'ection 
in  our  towns  and  cities,  and  who  are 
the  worst  enemies  of  the  people  whose 
cause  they  aO'cct  to  advocate.  We 
detest  the  selfish  views  of  the  Man- 
chester school  of  politicians,  and  we 
loathe  that  hypocrisy  which,  under 
the  pretext  of  reforming,  would  destroy 
the  institutions  of  the  country.  But 
if  it  be  true — as  we  believe  it  to  be — 
that  the  working  and  producing  classes 
of  the  community  are  suii'ering  unex- 
ampled hardship,  and  that  not  of  a 
temporary  and  exceptional  kind,  but 
from  the  operation  of  some  vicious 
and  baneful  element  which  has  crept 
into  our  social  system,  it  then  becomes 
our  duty  to  attempt  to  discover  the 
actual  nature  of  the  evil  ;  and  having 
discovered  that,  to  consider  seriously 
what  cure  it  is  possible  to  apply. 
That  there  is  a  cure  for  every  evil, 
social,  moral,  or  physical,  it  is  worse 
than  cowardice  to  doubt.  And  we 
need  not  be  surprised  if,  in  our  search, 
\vu  find  ourselves  compelled  to  arrive 
at  some  conclusions  totally  hostile  to 
the  plans  which  the  so-called  Liberals 
have  encouraged  —  nay,  so  hostile, 
that  beneath  that  mask  of  Liberalism 
we  can  plainly  descry  the  features  of 
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greedy  and  ravenous  Mammon,  enti- 
cing his  victims  by  a  novel  lure,  and 
gloating  and  grinning  in  triumph  over 
their  unsuspicious  credulity. 

The  author  of  Alton  Locke  is  at 
least  no  vulgar  theorist,  though  a 
warm  imagination  and  great  enthu- 
siasm have  led  him  occasionally  to 
appear  most  vague  and  theoretical, 
lie  has  had  recourse  to  fiction,  as  the 
most  agreeable,  and  probably  the  most 
efficacious  mode  of  bringing  his  pecu- 
liar social  views  under  the  notice  of  the 
public  ;  but  in  doing  so,  he  lias  fallen 
into  an  error  \vry  common  with  recent 
novelists,  who  have  undertaken  to 
depict  certain  phases  of  society,  with 
ulterior  views  beyond  the  mere 
amusement  of  the  reader.  He  has 
not  studied,  or  lie  does  not  under- 
stand, what  has  been  fitly  termed 
the  properties  of  a  composition  :  he 
allows  himself  in  almo.-t  every  chap- 
ter to  outrage  pr  ib.ibility;  his  situa- 
tion-; are  often  ludicrously  incon- 
gruous ;  and  the  language  of  his 
characters,  as  well  as  that  employed 
throughout  the  narrative,  is  totally  out 
of  keeping  with  the  quality  and  circum- 
stances of  the  interlocutors.  That  a 
young  and  gifted  tailor,  who  for  the 
whole  day  has  been  pent  up  in  a 
stilling  garret,  with  the  symptoms  of 
consumptive  disease  unmistakeably 
(1,  \tlopcd  in  his  constitution,  should 
also  devote  the  moiety  of  his  hours  of 
rest  to  the  acquisition  of  the  Latin 
language,  and  become  in  three  months' 
time  a  perfect  master  of  Virgil,  is  not 
an  impossibility,  though  we  opine  that 
such  instances  of  suicidal  exertion 
are  comparatively  rare  ;  but  when  we 
find  the  same  young  man,  not  only 
rcrsed  in  the  classics,  but  tolerably 
acquainted  with  the  Italian  and 
(ierman  poets,  a  lluent  speaker  of 
French,  an  accurate  historian,  a  pro- 
n'cent  in  divinity,  in  metaphysics,  and 
in  natural  science— a  disciple  of 
Tennyson  in  verse,  and  a  pupil  of 
Emerson  in  style— the  draft  upon  onr 
credulity  is  somewhat  too  large,  and 
we  must  necessarily  decline  to  honour 
it.  The  world  has  only  beheld  on« 
Admirable  Crichton  ;  and  even  he  i.< 
rather  a  myth  than  a  reality— seeing 
that  we  can  merely  judge  of  the  extent 
of  his  acquirements  by  the  vngtio 
report  of  contemporaries,  and  the 
collections  of  an  amusing  coxcomb, 
2  u 
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who,  out  of  very  slender  materials, 
has  contrived  to  construct  a  ponder- 
ous and  bombastic  romance.*  Crichton 
has  not  left  us  one  scrap  of  writing  to 
prove  that  his  attainments  were  more 
than  the  results  of  a  gigantic  memory, 
aided  by  a  singularly  acute  and  logical 
intellect.  But  Alton  Locke  altogether 
eclipses  Crichton.  The  latter  had,  at 
all  events,  the  full  benefit  of  the 
schools  :  the  former  was  wholly  devoid 
of  such  instruction.  Crichton  spent 
his  days  at  least  in  the  College ; 
Alton  sat  stitching  on  the  shop-board. 
So  that  the  existence  of  such  a 
phenomenon  becomes  worse  than  pro- 
blematical, especially  when  we  find 
that,  after  abandoning  paletots  and 
launching  into  a  literary  career,  Mr 
Locke  could  find  no  more  profitable 
employment  than  that  of  writing  arti- 
cles for  a  Chartist  newspaper,  which 
articles,  moreover,  were  by  no  means 
invariably  inserted.  We  take  this  to  be 
the  leading  fault  of  the  book,  because  it 
is  infinitely  more  glaring  than  even 
exaggerated  incident.  In  the  hands 
of  such  a  writer  as  Defoe,  the  story  of 
Alton  Locke  would  have  assumed  the 
aspect  of  woeful  and  sad  reality. 
Not  an  expression  would  have  been 
allowed  to  enter  which  could  betray 
the  absolute  and  irreconcilable  differ- 
ence between  the  mental  powers, 
habits,  and  acquirements  of  the  author 
and  his  fictitious  hero  :  we  should  have 
had  no  idealism,  at  least  of  the  trans- 
cendental kind ;  and  no  dreams, 
decidedly  of  a  tawdry  and  uninterpre- 
table  description,  which  bear  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  copied  at 
second-hand  from  Richter. 

Let  it,  however,  be  understood, 
that  these  remarks  of  ours  are  not 
intended  to  detract  from  the  genius, 
the  learning,  or  the  descriptive  powers 
of  the  writer.  Where  excellencies 
such  as  these  exist,  even  though  they 
may  be  of  rare  occurrence,  anything 
approaching  to  absurdity  or  incon- 
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gruity  is  far  more  painfully,  or  rather 
provokingly,  apparent  than  in  the 
work  of  a  common  hackneyed  novelist, 
from  whom  we  expect  no  better 
things ;  and  the  error  is  peculiarly 
felt  when  it  is  calculated  in  any  de- 
gree to  convey  the  notion  that  ihe 
pictures  shadowed  forth  upon  The 
canvass  are  rather  ideal  than  true. 
This  mode  of  dealing  with  a  subject  is 
by  no  means  the  best  to  insure  sym- 
pathy. Men  are  naturally  incredulous 
of  pain,  and  unwilling  to  believe  in 
suffering,  m*»re  especially  when  it  is 
said  to  exist  in  their  own  vicinity,  and 
may  be  the  effect  of  their  own  indif- 
ference or  caprice.  Many  persons  will 
read  Alton  Locke,  not  unmoved  by  the 
wretchedness  which  it  depicts — not 
without  feeling  a  thrill  of  indignation 
at  the  bondage  under  which  the 
operative  is  said  to  labour  from  the 
ruthless  system  of  competition — and 
yet  lay  down  the  book  unconvinced 
of  the  actual  existence  of  such  misery, 
and  no  more  inclined  to  bestir  them- 
selves for  its  remedy  than  if  they  had 
been  the  spectators  of  a  tragedy,  the 
scene  of  which  was  laid  in  another 
country,  and  the  period  indicated  as 
occurring  in  the  middle  ages.  Nor  is 
it  possible  to  blame  them  for  this ; 
for,  as  the  whole  tenor  of  the  work 
belies  its  assumed  character,  it  is 
hard  to  expect  that  any  one  shall  give 
credence  to  mere  details,  or  such 
qualified  credence  as  shall  enable  him 
to  accept  them  as  accurate  represen- 
tations of  existing  facts,  in  the  face 
of  the  evident  obstacle  which  meets 
him  at  the  beginning.  The  usefulness 
of  many  clever  books  in  this  range 
of  literature  has  been  impaired  by 
the  authors1  wanton  neglect,  or  rather 
wilful  breach,  of  the  leading  rules  of 
propriety.  Few  people  will  accept  Mr 
D'Israeli's  novel  of  Sybil  as  contain- 
ing an  accurate  representation  of  the 
state  of  the  people  of  England  in  the 
middle  of  the  nineteenth  century, 


*  As  more  than  one  pen  has  been  occupied  with  the  subject  of  Crichtou,  we  think 
it  proper  to  state,  in  order  to  prevent  misinterpretation,  that  the  author  above 
alluded  to  is  Sir  Thomas  Urquhart,  and  not  Mr  William  Harrison  Ainsworth. 
Nobody  will  suspect  the  latter  gentleman  of  having  trodden  too  closely  on  the  heels  of 
history.  In  his  hands,  the  young  cadet  of  Cluny  is  entirely  emancipated  from  the 
sanctuary  of  the  cloister,  and  entitled  to  take  permanent  rank  with  the  acrobat 
Antonio,  whose  feats  upon  the  slack-rope  must  be  still  thrillingly  remembered  by  the 
frequenters  of  the  Surrey-side,  or  with  the  late  lamented  Harvey  Leach,  in  conse- 
quence of  whose  premature  decease  the  gnome-fly  has  vanished  from  the  ceiling  of 
the  British  stage. 
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simply  because  the  writer  is  charge- 
able with  tht1  same  error  ;  ami  vet 
recent  disclosures  have  abuiidantlv 
proved  that  many  of  the  social  pic- 
tures contained  in  Si/f>il  were  drawn 
with  extreme  accuracy,  and  without 
any  attempt  at  exaggeration. 

We  .-hall  MOW  attempt  to  >ketcli 
out  the  story  of  Alton  l.ncki,  in  order 
that  our  readers  may  comprehend  the 
nature  of  the  book  with  which  we  are 
dealing — less,  we  admit,  on  account 
of  the  book  itself,  than  for  the  .-akc  of 
the  subject  which  it  is  manife-tlv 
intended  to  illustrate.  By  no  other 
method  can  wo  do  justice  to  the 
topic  ;  and  if  situations  should  occur 
which  may  seem  to  justify  the  .-tric- 
tures  of  Mr  \Vaiich,  and  to  provoke  a 
smile,  we  ask  indulgence  for  the  sake 
of  a  cause  which  is  here  mo-t  earnestly 
advocated— according  to  the  best  of 
his  ability— by  a  man  of  no  common 
acquirements,  /eal,  energy,  and  puritv 
of  purpose,  though  the  warmth  of  his 
heart  may  very  frequently  overpower 
the  discretion  of  his  head. 

Alton  Locke,  the  subject  of  this 
autobiography,  is  the  son  of  poor 
parents.  His  father  had  failed  in 
bu-iiiess  as  a  grocer,  having  impru- 
dently .-tailed  a  small  shop,  without 
adequate  capital,  in  an  ob-cure  di-triet 
of  London,  where  indeed  there  were 
far  too  many  such  already,  and  died, 
'•as  many  small  tradesmen  do.  of 
bad  debts  and  a  broken  heart,  and 
left  us  beggars."  Alton's  mother  was 
a  woman  of  a  sterner  mood.  Reared 
in  the  most  rigid  tenets  of  the  Baptist 
sect,  and  std-pcd  in  the  au-teivsl  Cal- 
vinism, she  regarded  this  world  neces- 
sarily as  a  place  of  tribulation  and 
inevitable  woe,  and  fought  and  .strug- 
gled on  right  earnestly,  mortifying 
every  natural  all'ection  in  her  bosom, 
except  love  to  her  children,  and  ex- 
hibiting that  only  through  the  medium 
of  severity  and  rotraiut. 

"  My  mother,"  ways  Alton,  ''  moved  l>y 
rule  ami  method  ;  \>\  Coil's  I:iw,  as  -ho 
considered,  and  that  only.  She  seldom 
smiled,  llor  word  wa-t  absolute.  Sin1 
never  commanded  twice  without  ptinUh- 
irnr.  And  yet  there  were  ahy<~oH  of  un- 
spoken tendemeffl  in  her,  a»  well  a*  clear, 
bound,  womanly  -en-e  and  insight.  Hut 
she  thought  herself  as  much  bound  to 
keep  down  all  tenderness  as  if  the  had 
been  some  ascetic  of  the  middle  age*  -so 
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do  extremes  meet  !  It  wan  'carnal,'  t-h* 
considered.  She  had  as  yet  no  right  to 
have  any  '  .spiritual  affeelion  '  for  u-.  \V» 
were  still  'children  of  wrath  and  of  the 
devil '-not  yet  'convinced  of  sin,'  '  c..n- 
verted,  liorn  again.'  She  had  no  more 
spiritual  Imnd  with  us,  she  thought,  than 
f-ln-  had  with  a  heathen  or  a  Papist.  She. 
ilarecl  not  even  pr.iy  for  our  corner-ion, 
earnestly  as  >lie  prayed  on  every  other 
subject.  For  though  the  majority  of  her 
sect  would  have  done  -o,  her  clear  logical 
.-cnsc  would  yield  to  no  such  tender  in- 
consi-tency.  ll:id  i(  li"t  been  ileeided 
from  ;ill  eternitv  '  \\  e  »>  re  elect,  or  we 
were  reprobate.  Could  her  prayers  niter 
tint  !" 

A  gruesome  cariine  this,  and  a  re- 
volting contrast  to  dear  old  Mau-e 
lleadrigi:,  who  not  only  prayed  morn- 
ing and  night,  but  never  doubted  as  to 
the  destiny  of  Cuddie!  Mrs  Loeke's 
conversation,  however,  had  its  charms; 
for  v.i-  ii"d  that,  in  a  small  way,  she 
was  fond  of  entertaining  ministers  of 
her  own  per-ua.sioii  at  tea,  and  Alton's 
ire  was  early  kindh  d  by  the  precipi- 
tancv  with  whicli  on  -u<  h  occasions 
the  sugar  and  niiitlins  di-appeared. 
Ti;e  old  ladv.  moreo\er,  had  a  kind  of 
ancestral  pride,  l.i  ing  traditionally 
defended  from  a  Cambridgeshire 
puiitan  who  had  turned  out  under 
Cromwell  ;  and  of  a  winter  night  she 
would  tell  the  children  long  stories 
about  the  gl  >riou-  times  when  Kng- 
li-hmen  arose  to  -mite  kings  and  pre- 
lates. Of  cotir.-e  these  things  h.ul 
their  cll'cct.  Little  Alton  did  not  be- 
come a  fanatic,  lor  this  kind  of  reli- 
gious training  i-  tie\cr  palatable  to 
tin1  young:  he  became,  indeed, a sn  plic. 
as  .s,,,,n  as  he  could  think  for  himself, 
with  a  nice  little  germ  of  radicalism 
ready  to  expand  whenever  circuni- 
.slances  would  permit  of  its  dcVclop- 
meiit. 

That  jteriod  quit  kly  arrived.  Alton's 
(paten. al  uncle  had  been  as  fortunate 
in  bu.sinc-s  as  his  brother  was  unlucky, 
and  was  now  a  kind  of  city  magnate — 
purseproiul,  yet  not  altogether  obli- 
vious of  his  poorer  kith  und  kin.  lie 
had  an  onlv  son,  who  wa>  to  be  the 
inheritor  of  his  wealth,  and  who.  Ix-ing 
destined  for  the  Church,  was  under- 
going the  necessary  education.  To 
this  relative,  w  ho  made  her  an  annual 
petty  allowance,  Mrs  Ixicke  applied 
for  advice  regarding  her  *mi,  now  a 
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cadaverous  lad  of  fifteen,  with  a  weak 
constitution,  and  a  tendency  to  the 
manufacture  of  verse  ;  and  by  his  ad- 
vice and  recommendation,  Alton  was 
introduced  to  a  tailoring  establishment 
at  the  West  End.  Uncle  certainly 
might  have  done  something  better  for 
him ;  but  perhaps  he  had  George 
Barnwell  in  his  eye :  and,  more- 
over, any  superior  settlement  would 
probably  have  spoilt  the  story.  Here 
is  his  first  entry  into  the  new  scene  : 

"  I  stumbled  after  Mr  Jones  up  a  dark, 
narrow,  iron  staircase,  till  we  emerged 
through  a  trap-door  into  a  garret  at  the 
•  top  of  the  house.  I  recoiled  with  disgust 
at  the  scene  before  me  ;  and  here  I  was 
to  work — perhaps  through  life  !  A  low 
lean-to  room,  stifling  me  with  the  com- 
bined odours  of  human  breath  and  per- 
spiration, stale  beer,  the  sweet  sickly 
smell  of  gin,  and  the  sour  and  hardly  less 
disgusting  one  of  new  cloth.  On  the  floor, 
thick  with  dust  and  dirt,  scraps  of  stuff 
and  ends  of  thread,  sat  some  dozen  hag- 
gard, untidy,  shoeless  men  ,with  a  mingled 
look  of  care  and  wretchedness  that  made 
me  shudder.  The  windows  were  tight- 
closed,  to  keep  out  the  cold  winter  air:  and 
the  condensed  breath  ran  in  streams  down 
the  panes,  chequering  the  dreary  look-out 
of  chimuey-topsandsmoke.  The  conductor 
handed  me  over  to  one  of  the  men." 

This  is  intended,  or  at  all  events 
given,  as  an  accurate  picture  of  a  re- 
spectable London  tailoring  establish- 
ment, where  the  men  receive  decent 
wages.  Such  a  house  is  called  an 
"honourable"  one,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  others,  now  infinitely  the  more 
numerous,  which  are  springing' up  in 
every  direction  under  the  fostering 
care  of  competition.  As  it  is  most 
important  that  no  doubt  should  be  left 
in  the  minds  of  any  as  to  the  actual 
condition  of  the  working  classes,  we 
quote,  not  from  Alton  Locke,  but  from 
one  pamphlet  out  of  many  which  are 
lying  before  us,  a  few  sentences  ex- 
planatory of  the  system  upon  which 
journeymen  tailors  in  London  are  com- 
pelled to  work.  The  pamphlet,  for 
aught  we  know,  may  be  written  by  the 
author  of  the  novel ;  but  it  is  clear,  spe- 
cific, and  apparently  well-vouched. 

"  It  appears  that  there  are  two  distinct 
tailor  trades — the  'honourable'  trade,  now 
almost  confined  to  the  West  End,  and 
rapidly  dying  out  there  ;  and  the  '  dis- 


honourable '  trade  of  the  show-shops  and 
slop-shops — the  plate-glass  palaces,  where 
gents— and,  alas  !  those  who  would  be  in- 
dignant at  that  name — buy  their  cheap- 
and-nasty  clothes.  The  two  names  are  the 
tailors' own  slang  :  slang  is  new  and  expres- 
sive enough  though,  now  and  then.  The 
honourable  shops  in  the  West  End  num- 
ber only  sixty  ;  the  dishonourable,  four 
hundred  and  more  ;  while  at  the  East 
End  the  dishonourable  trade  has  it  all  its 
own  way.  The  honourable  part  of  the 
trade  is  declining  at  the  rate  of  one  hun- 
hundred  and  fifty  journeymen  per  year  ; 
the  dishonourable  increasing  at  such  a 
rate,  that  in  twenty  years  it  will  have 
absorbed  the  whole  tailoring  trade,  which 
employs  upwards  of  twenty-one  thousand 
journeymen.  At  the  honourable  shops 
the  work  is  done,  as  it  was  universally 
thirty  years  ago,  on  the  premises,  and  at 
good  wages.  In  the  dishonourable  trade, 
the  work  is  taken  home  by  the  men,  to  be 
done  at  the  very  lowest  possible  prices, 
which  decrease  year  by  year,  almost 
month  by  month.  At  the  honourable 
shops,  from  36s.  to  24s.  is  paid  for  a  piece 
of  work  for  which  the  dishonourable  shop 
pays  from  22s.  to  9s.  But  nut  to  the  work- 
man; happy  is  he  if  he  really  gets  two- 
thirds  or  half  of  that.  For  at  the  honour- 
able shops  the  master  deals  directly  with 
his  workmen  ;  while  at  the  dishonourable 
ones,  the  greater  part  of  the  work,  if  not 
the  whole,  is  let  out  to  contractors,  or 
middle  men — ' stceatei'B,'  as  their  victims 
significantly  call  them — who  in  their  turn 
let  it  out  again,  sometimes  to  the  work- 
men, sometimes  to  fresh  middlemen  ;  .so 
that  out  of  the  price  paid  for  labour 
on  each  article,  not  only  the  workmen, 
but  the  sweater,  and  perhaps  the  sweater's 
sweater,  and  a  third,  and  a  fourth,  and  a, 
fifth  have  to  draw  their  profit.  And  when 
the  labour  price  has  been  already  beaten 
down  to  the  lowest  possible,  how  much 
remains  for  the  workmen  after  all  these 
deductions,  let  the  poor  fellows  them- 
selves say  !"* 

These  sweaters  are  commonly  Jews, 
to  which  persuasion  also  the  nifijority 
of  the  dishonourable  proprietors  be- 
long. Few  people  who  emerge  from 
the  Euston  Square  Station  are  left  in 
ignorance  as  to  the  fact,  it  being  the 
insolent  custom  of  a  gang  of  hook- 
nosed and  blubber-lipped  Israelites  to 
shower  their  fetid  tracts,  indicating 
the  localities  of  the  principal  dealers  of 
tlieir  tribe,  into  every  cab  as  it  issues 
from  the  gate.  These  are,  in  plain, 
terms,  advertisements  of  a  more  odious 
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cannibalism  than  exists  in  the  Sand- 
wich I.-lands.  Very  often  have  we 
wished  that  the  miscreant  who  so 
assailed  us  were  within  reach  of  our 
black-  thorn  cudgel,  that  we  might  have 
knocked  all  ideas  of  fried  li.-h  out  of 
his  head  for  at  least  a  fortnight  to 
cotne !  In  these  days  of  projected 
.Jewish  emancipation,  the  sentiment 
may  be  deemed  an  atrocious  one,  but 
we  cannot  retract  it.  Shy  lock  was  and 
is  the  true  type  of  his  class  ;  only  that 
the  modern  London  Jew  is  six  times 
more  personally  offensive,  mean,  sor- 
did, and  rapacious  than  the  merchant 
of  the  Kialto.  And  why  should  wo 
stille  our  indignation?  Dare  any  one 
deny  the  truth  of  what  we  have  said? 
It  is  notorious  to  the  whole  world 
that  the-e  human  leeches  acquire  their 
•wealth,  not  by  honest  labour  and  in- 
dustry, but  by  bill-broking,  sweating, 
discounting,  and  other  nefarious  arts, 
which  inevitably  lead  the  unfortunate 
victims  who  have  once  trallicked  with 
the  tribe  of  Issachar,  to  the  spunging 
houses  of  which  they  have  the  mono- 
poly ;  nor  can  the  former  escape  from 
these  loathsome  dens — if  they  ever 
escape  at  all — without  being  stripped 
as  entirely  as  any  turkey  when  pre- 
pared for  the  spit  at  the  genial 
season  of  Christinas.  Talk  ot'Jewi-h 
legislation  indeed  !  We  have  had  too 
much  of  it  already  in  our  time,  from 
the  days  of  Kicardo,  the  instigator  of 
Sir  Kobert  Peel's  earliest  practices 
upon  the  currency,  down  to  those  of 
Nathan  Rothschild,  the  first  Haron  of 
Jewry,  tor  whose  personal  character 
and  upright  dealings  the  reader  is 
referred  to  Mr  Francis'  Chronicles  of 
the  Stock  Exchange. 

It  is  little  wonder  if  men  who  know 
not  what  a  scruple  of  conscience  is, 
should  amass  enormous  fortunes.  It 
is  much  to  be  regretted  that  our  pre- 
sent state  of  society  affords  them  such 
ample  opportunities.  We  allude  not 
now  to  the  plundering  of  heirs  expect- 
ant, or  the  wheedling  of  young  men 
just  fresh  from  the  colleges,  and 
launched  upon  the  town,  to  their 
ruin— to  fraudulent  dodges  for  affect- 
ing unnatural  oscillations  of  stocks, 
ortliose  more  deliberate  schemes  which 
result  in  important  public  changes 
being  effected  for  the  private  emolu- 
ment of  a  synagogue.  Had  as  these 
things  are — shameful  and  abhorrent  as 
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they  must  be  to  every  mind  alive  to  the 
ordinary  feelings  of  rectitude  —  they 
are  not  yet  so  bad  or  so  t-liamcftil  as 
the  deliberate  rapine  which  is  exer- 
cised upon  the  poor  by  the  off- 
scourings of  the  Caucasian  race.  Head 
the  following  account  by  a  working 
tailor  of  their  doings,  and  then  setth: 
the  matter  with  your  conscience, 
whether  it  is  con-Ntent  with  the  cha- 
racter of  a  ('hri-tian  gentleman  to 
have  dealing  \\ith  Midi  inhuman 
vampires  :  — 

"Inl, ',11  I  belonged  to  the  honourable 

jtart  <'f  tin.-  trade.  O.ir  hou-e  of  call  sup- 
plic'l  the  present  show-shop  with  men  t>> 
work  mi  the  pretni-e-.  Toe  prices  tl,  n 
puid  were  at  the  rate  of  'Id.  per  hour.  1'  .r 
the  same  drivi.ig-cape-  th.it  they  p.iiJ  liN. 
then,  they  give  "iily  I'J*.  now.  I-'ur  the 
dress  ami  (rock  coal-  they  gave  1  '>•>.  then, 
a:,il  now  they  are  1  1-.  The  pah-tots  an, I 
shooting  coats  were  1-s.  ;  there  was  n<» 
coat  made  on  the  premi-<  -  under  that 
sum.  At  the  end  of  the  season  they 
wanted  to  red;ice  the  pulet,>t-  to  '.'H.  The 
men  icf;i-ed  to  make  them  at  that  price 
wlien  other  house*  Wi  re  paving  as  much 
:is  1  ">-i.  fur  them.  The  consC"|iience  of 
this  wa--,  the  lion  -e  tiiachargcd  all  the 
men,  and  got  a  Jew  middleman  fron;  the 
neighbour!!  >"d  nf  IVtti  -out  I. .me  to  agree 
to  do  them  all  at  7-.  (Id.  a  piece.  The 
.lew  employed  all  the  p<,or  pc  p>  wh  > 
were  at  work  for  the  slop  warehouses 
i.i  Hounddditch  and  its  vicinity.  I'ii. 
Jew  makes  on  an  average  .r>00  paletots  a 
week.  The  .Jew  gets  'Js.  Cd.  profit  out  of 
each  ;  and  having  no  sewing  trimmings 
:;l!o\ved  to  him,  lie  makes  the  work- 
people find  them.  The  saving  in  trim- 
mings alone  to  th--  firm,  (<inre  the  work- 
men left  the  premise.1',  must  have  realised 
a  Hinall  fortune  to  them.  Calculating 
men.  women,  ami  children,  I  have  heard 
it  said  that  the  i  heap  house  at  the  We.-t  Knd 
employs  loot!  hand.-.  The  trimmings  for 
the  work  done  by  U^e  would  be  about 
O'd.  a  week  per  head,  so  that  the  sating 
to  the  house  since  the  men  worked  mi  til-- 
premises lias  been  no  less  than  £  I -Ion  a 
year  ;  and  all  this  H  taken  out  of  the 
porkets  of  the  poor.  The  Jew  who  con- 
tracts for  making  the  paletots  is  no  tailor 
at  all.  A  few  year*  ago  he  sold  i-pongc* 
in  the  street,  and  now  he  rides  in  hi-*  car- 
riage. The  Jew's  profin  are  500  half- 
crowns,  nr  A'd'Oodd  per  week;  that  is, 
upwards  of  £;100(1  a-year." 

The  salary  of  a  puisne  judge  of  the 
Court  of  Session  in  Scotland!  A  pro- 
fitable commencement  of  life  that  of 
dealing  in  sponges,  seeing  that  it 
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endows  the  vender  with  the  absorbent 
qualities  of  the  marine  vegetable ! 
And  mark  the  consequences  which 
may  befall  those  who  connive  at  such 
iniquity  by  their  custom  !  We  still 
quote  from  the  same  pamphlet,  not  to 
deaf  ears  we  trust,  while  telling  them 
of  the  calamity  which  such  conduct 
may  bring  home  to  their  own  hearths, 
as  it  has  done  already  to  that  of 
hundreds  who  worship  Cheapness  as 
a  god. 

"  Men  ought  to  know  the  condition  of 
those  by  whose  labour  they  live.  Had 
the  question  been  the  investment  of  a 
few  pounds  in  a  speculation,  these  gentle- 
men would  have  been  careful  enough 
about  good  security.  Ought  they  to  take 
no  security,  when  they  invest  their  money 
in  clothes,  that  they  are  not  putting  on 
their  backs  accursed  garments,  offered 
in  sacrifice  to  devils,  reeking  with  the 
sighs  of  the  starving,  tainted  —  yes, 
tainted  indeed,  for  it  now  comes  out  that 
diseases  numberless  are  carried  home  in 
these  same  garments,  from  the  miserable 
abodes  where  they  are  made.  Evidence 
to  this  effect  was  given  in  1844;  but 
Mammon  was  too  busy  to  attend  to  it. 
These  wretched  creatures,  when  they 
have  pawned  their  own  clothes  and 
bedding,  will  use  as  a  substitute  the  very 
garments  they  are  making.  So  Lord 
's  coat  has  been  seen  covering  a 
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group  of  children  blotched  with  small- 
pox. The  Rev.  D suddenly  finds 

himself  unpresentable  from  a  cutaneous 
disease,  little  dreaming  that  the  shiver- 
ing dirty  being  who  made  his  coat,  has 
been  sitting  with  his  arms  in  the  sleeves 
for  warmth,  while  he  stitched  at  the  tails. 

The  charming  Miss  C^ is  swept  off  by 

typhus  or  scarlatina,  and  her  parents 
talk  about  '  God's  heavy  judgment  and 
visitation:'  had  they  tracked  the  girl's 
new  riding-habit  back  to  the  stifling  un- 
drained  hovel  where  it  served  as  a  blan- 
ket to  the  fever-stricken  slop-worker, 
they  would  have  seen  why  God  had 
visited  them,  seen  that  His  judgments 
are  true  judgments,  and  give  His  plain 
opinion  of  the  system  which  '  speaketh 
good  of  the  covetous  whom  God  ab- 
horreth' — a  system,  to  use  the  words  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle's  correspondent, 
'  unheard  of  and  unparalleled  in  the 
history  of  any  country  —  a  scheme  so 
deeply  laid  for  the  introduction  and 
supply  of  under-paid  labour  in  the  mar- 
ket, that  it  is  impossible  for  the  working 
man  not  to  sink  and  be  degraded  by  it 
into  the  lowest  depths  of  wretchedness 
and  infamy' — a  system  which  is  steadily 
and  gradually  increasing,  and  sucking 


more  and  more  victims  out  of  the  honour- 
able trade,  who  are  really  intelligent 
artizans,  living  in  comparative  comfort 
and  civilisation,  iuto  the  dishonourable  or 
sweating  trade,  in  which  the  slopworkers 
are  generally  almost  brutified  by  their 
incessant  toil,  wretched  pay,  miserable 
food,  and  filthy  homes." 

But  we  must  return  to  Alton  Locke, 
whom  we  left  speechless  with  aston- 
ishment and  overpowered  with  nausea 
on  his  first  admission  to  the  sight 
and  odours  of  a  stitching  Pandemo- 
nium. We  are  told,  and  we  believe 
it  to  be  true,  that  of  late  years  several 
of  the  first-rate  London  tradesmen  of 
the  West  End  have  effected  import- 
ant and  salutary  improvements  as 
regards  the  accommodation  of  their 
men,  and  that  the  men  themselves 
have  assumed  a  better  tone.  We 
must,  however,  accept  the  sketch  as 
given ;  and  of  a  truth  it  is  no  ways 
savoury.  Some  of  Alton's  comrades 
are  distinct  Dungs — drunken,  lewd, 
profane  wretches ;  but  there  is  at 
least  one  Flint  among  them,  a  certain 
John  Crossthwaite,  who,  beneath  a 
stolid  manner  and  within  a  stunted 
body,  conceals  a  noble  heart,  beating 
strongly  with  the  fiercest  Chartist 
sentiments ;  and  beside  this  diminu- 
tive Hercules,  Alton  crooks  his  thigh. 
Crossthwaite,  like  all  little  chaps,  has 
a  good  conceit  of  himself,  and  an. 
intense  contempt  for  thews  and  sinews, 
stature,  chest,  and  the  like  points, 
which  excite  the  admiration  of  the 
statuary.  On  one  occasion,  when 
incensed,  as  tailors  are  apt  to  be,  by 
the  sight  of  a  big  bulky  Life-guards- 
man, who  could  easily  have  crammed 
him  into  his  boot,  Alton's  new  friend 
thus  develops  his  ideas  : — 

" '  Big  enough  to  make  fighters  ? '  said 
he,  half  to  himself;  '  or  strong  enough, 
perhaps  \ — or  clever  enough  ? — and  yet 
Alexander  was  a  little  man,  and  the 
Petit  Caporal,  and  Nelson,  and  Caesar, 
too;  and  so  was  Saul  of  Tarsus,  and 
weakly  he  was  into  the  bargain.  ^Esop 
was  a  dwarf,  and  so  was  Attila;  Shak- 
speare  was  lame;  Alfred  a  ricketty  weak- 
ling; Byron  club-footed;  —  so  much  for 
body  versus  spirit— brute  force  versus 
genius— genius  !'" 

We  had  no  previous  idea  that  the 
fumes  generated  by  cabbage  produced 
an  effect  so  nearly  resembling  that 
which  is  consequent  on  the  inhalation 
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of  chloroform.  Crossthwaite,  however, 
is  a  learned  man  in  his  way,  and  can 
quote  Ariosto  when   he   pleases  -  in- 
deed, most  of  the  workmen  who  figure 
in  these  volumes  seem    to  be    adepts 
in    foreign    tongues    and    literature. 
From  Crossthwaite,  Alton  Locke  de- 
rives  his    first    lesson   as  regards  the 
rights  of  man,  and  becomes  conscious, 
as  he  tells  us,  that  "  society  had  not 
given  him  his  rights."     From  another 
character.   Sandy   Mackaye,   a  queer 
old  Scotsman,  who  keeps  a  book-stall, 
he  receives  his  first   introduction   to 
actual    literature.     Sandy  is    a   good 
sketch — perhaps  the  best  in  the  book. 
He  is  a  Radical  of  course,  and,  like 
the  (llasgow  shoemaker,   whom   the 
late   Dr   Chalmers   once   visited,    "a 
wee  bit  in  the  deistical  line;"  but  he 
has  a  tine  heart,  warm  sympathies, 
and,    withal,    some    shrewdness    and 
common  sense,   which  latter  quality 
very  few  indeed  of  the  other  charac- 
ters exhibit.      We   are  left  in  some 
obscurity  as  to  Sandy's  early  career, 
but  from  occasional  hints  we  are   led 
to   believe   that   he   must    have    been 
honoured  with  the  intimacy  of  Messrs 
Muir  and  Palmer,  and  not  improbablv 
got  into  some  serape  about  pikehcads, 
which  rendered  it  convenient  for  him 
to  remove  beyond   the   jurisdiction  of 
the    High    Court  of  .Justiciary.     On 
one  occasion  he  seems  to  have  averred 
that   he  was  even  older,  alluding  to 
a  conversation   he   had   with   "  Uab 
Hums  ance,    sitting  op  a'  canty  at 
Tibbie  Shiels'  in  Meggot  Vale."   This 
is  a  monstrous  libel   against  our  ex- 
cellent friend  Tibbie,  at  whose  well- 
known  hostelry   of  the   Lochs  it  was 
our  good  fortune,  as  usual,  to  pass  a 
pleasant  week  no  later  than  the  by- 
gone spring  ;  the  necessary  inference 
being  that  she  has  pursued  her  present 
vocation  for  nearly  three  quarters  of  a 
century  !  The  author  might  have  stat- 
ed, with  equal  propriety,  that  he  had 
the  honour  of  an  interview  with  Hen 
Jonson,  in  adrawing-room  of  1  )ouglas's 
hotel !  Hut  Sandy's  age  is  quite  imma- 
terial to  the  story.    He  may  have  been 
out  in  the  Forty- five  for  anything  we 
care.     It  is  enough   to  know  that  he 
takes  a  particular  fancy  to  the  young 
tailor  ;  lends  him  books  ;  puts  him  in 
the  way  of  learning  Latin,  as  we  have 
already  hinted,  in  three  months:  and, 
finally,  receives  him   under  his  own 
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roof  when  he  is  ejected  from  that  of 
his  mother  on  account  of  his  having 
proclaimed  himself,  in  her  presence, 
a  rank  and  open  unbeliever. 

Alton  stitches  on  till  he  is  nearlv 
twenty,  educating  himself  at  span: 
hours  as  well  as  he  can,  by  the  aid  of 
Sandy  Mackaye.  until  lie  acquires  a 
certain  reputation  among  his  com- 
rades as  an  uncommonly  clever  fellow. 
The  old  bookdealer  having  some  mys- 
terious acquaintanceship  with  Alton's 
uncle,  inform.-  that  gentleman  of  the 
prodigy  to  whom  he  is  related, 
whereupon  there  is  an  interview, 
and  the  nephew  is  presented  with  five 
shillings.  Cousin  (leorge  now  comes, 
for  the  first  time,  on  the  tu/iis,  tall, 
clean-limbed,  and  apparently  good- 
humoured,  but,  a-  i.--  shown  ill  the 
sequel,  seltish  and  a  tuft-hunter.  His 
maxim  is  to  make  himself  agreeable 
to  everybody,  because  he  finds  it 
pay  :  and  he  gives  Alton  a  sample  of 
his  affability,  by  proposing  a  visit  to 
the  Dulwich  (iallery.  At  this  point 
the  story  becomes  deliciously  absurd. 
Y">mL,r  Snip,  to  whom  pictures  were 
a  novelty,  instantly  fastens  upon 
(luido's  St  Sebastian,  of  which  he  in 
taking  mental  measure,  when  he  is 
accosted  by  a  young  lady.  Although 
we  have  little  space  to  devote  to  ex- 
tracts, we  cannot  refuse  ourselves 
the  gratification  of  transcribing  a 
passage  which  beats  old  I^eigh  Hunt's 
account  of  the  interviews  between 
Jppolito de  Ruondelmonteand Dianora 
d'Amerigo  hollow.  This  artist,  in- 
deed, has  evidently  dipped  his  pencil 
in  the  warmest  colours  of  the  Cock- 
ney School. 

"  A  woman's  voice  close  to  me,  gentle, 
yet  of  deeper  tone  than  most,  woke  me 
from  my  trance. 

"  '  You  M-em  to  be  deeply  interested  in 
that  picture  !' 

"  I  looked  round,  yet  not  at  the 
speaker.  My  eyes,  before  they  could 
meet  hers,  were  caught  by  an  apparition 
the  most  beautiful  1  had  ever  yet  beheld. 
And  what-  what  have  1  seen  equal  to 
her  since  t  Strange  that  1  should  lore  to 
talk  of  her.  Strange  that  I  fn-t  at 
myself  now  because  1  cannot  bet  down 
upon  paper,  line  by  line,  and  hue  by 
hue,  that  wonderful  lovelmesx  of  which— 
liut  no  matter.  Had  I  but  nuch  ait 
imagination  as  Petrarch,  or  rather,  |*r- 
hapH,  had  I  hi"  deliberate,  cold,  M-lf- 
consciousues-s,  what  volumes  of 
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and  conceits  I  might  pour  out,  connect- 
ing that  peerless  face  and  figure  with  all 
lovely  things  which  heaven  and  earth 
contain.  As  it  is,  because  I  cannot  say 
all,  I  will  say  nothing,  but  repeat  to  the 
end,  again  and  again,  Beautiful,  beauti- 
ful, beautiful,  beyond  all  statue,  picture, 
or  poet's  dream.  Seventeen — slight,  but 
rounded,  a  masque  and  features  delicate 
and  regular,  as  if  fresh  from  the  chisel  of 
Praxiteles.  I  must  try  to  describe,  after 
all,  you  see — a  skin  of  alabaster,  (privet- 
flowers,  Horace  and  Ariosto  would  have 
said,  more  true  to  nature,)  stained  with 
the  faintest  flush  ;  auburn  hair,  with  that 
peculiar  crisped  wave  seen  in  the  old 
Italian  pictures,  and  the  warm,  dark, 
hazel  eyes  which  so  often  accompany  it ; 
lips  like  a  thread  of  vermillion,  somewhat 
too  thin,  perhaps — but  I  thought  little 
of  that  then  ;  with  such  perfect  finish 
and  grace  in  every  line  and  hue  of  her 
features  and  her  dress,  down  to  the  little 
fingers  and  nails,  ivliicli shoiced  through  their 
thin  gloves,  that  she  seemed  to  my  fancy 
fresh  from  the  innermost  chamber  of 
some  enchanted  palace,  '  where  no  air  of 
heaven  could  visit  her  cheek  too  roughly.' 
I  dropped  my  eyes  quite  dazzled.  The 
question  was  repeated  by  a  lady  who 
stood  with  her,  whose  face  I  remarked 
then— as  I  did  to  the  last,  alas  !  —  too 
little,  dazzled  at  the  first  by  outward 
beauty,  perhaps  because  so  utterly  un- 
accustomed to  it. 

"  '  It  is  indeed  a  wonderful  picture.' 
I  said  timidly.  '  May  I  ask  what  is  the 
subject  of  it  ?' 

"'Oh!  don't  you  know?'  said  the 
young  beauty,  with  a  smile  that  thrilled 
through  me.  '  It  is  St  Sebastian.' 

" '  I — I  am  very  much  ashamed,'  I 
answered,  colouring  up  ;  '  but  I  do  not 
knew  who  St  Sebastian  was.  Was  he  a 
Popish  saint  2' 

"  A  tall,  stately  old  man,  who  stood 
with  the  two  ladies,  laughed  kindly. 
'  No,  not  till  they  made  him  one  against 
his  will,  and,  at  the  same  time,  by 
putting  him  into  the  mill  which  grinds 
old  folks  young  again,  converted  him 
from  a  grizzled  old  Roman  tribune  into 
the  young  Apollo  of  Popery.' 

"  '  You  will  puzzle  your  hearer,  my 
dear  uncle,'  said  the  same  deep-toned 
woman's  voice  which  had  first  spoken 
to  me.  '  As  you  volunteered  the  Saint's 
name,  Lillian,  you  shall  also  tell  his 
history.' 

"  Simply  and  shortly,  with  just  feeling 
enough  to  send  through  me  a  fresh  thrill 
of  delighted  interest,  without  trenching 
the  least  on  the  most  stately  reserve,  she 
told  me  the  well-known  history  of  the 
Saint's  martyrdom. 


"  If  I  seem  minute  in  my  description, 
let  those  who  read  my  story  remember 
that  such  courteous  dignity,  however 
natural,  I  am  bound  to  believe,  it  is  to 
them,  was  to  me  an  utterly  new  excel- 
lence in  human  nature.  All  my  mother's 
Spartan  nobleness  of  manner  seemed 
unexpectedly  combined  with  all  my  little 
sister's  careless  ease. 

"  '  What  a  beautiful  poem  the  story 
would  make!'  said  I,  as  soon  as  I 
recovered  my  thoughts. 

"  '  Well  spoken,  young  man,'  answered 
the  old  gentleman.  '  Let  us  hope  that 
your  seeing  a  subject  for  a  good  poem 
will  be  the  first  step  towards  your  writing 
one.' " 

Were  we  to  extend  points  of  ad- 
miration over  a  couple  of  columns, 
we  could  not  adequately  express  our 
feelings  with  regard  to  the  above 
passage.  How  natural — how  simple! 
The  entranced  Snip  gaping  at  the 
Guido — the  ladies  accosting  him,  as 
ladies  invariably  do  when  they  encoun- 
ter a  casual  tailor  in  such  places — the 
passionate  warmth  of  the  description — 
the  ecclesiastical  lore  of  Lillian — am! 
the  fine  instinct  of  the  old  gentleman, 
(a  dignitary  of  the  Church,  by  the 
way,)  which  warns  him  at  once  that 
he  is  in  the  presence  of  a  sucking 
poet, — all  these  things  combined  take 
away  our  breath,  and  take,  moreover, 
our  imagination  utterly  by  storm ! 
We  shall  not  be  surprised  if  hereafter 
Greenwich  Park  should  be  utterly 
deserted  on  a  holiday,  and  Dulwich 
Gallery  become  the  favourite  resort 
of  apprentices,  each  expecting,  on 
the  authority  of  Alton  Locke,  to  meet 
with  some  wealthy  and  high-born, 
but  most  free-and-easy  Lindamira ! 

But  the  best  of  it  is  to  come.  They 
have  yet  more  conversation :  the 
strangers  manifest  a  deep  interest  in 
the  personal  history  of  our  hero*. 
"  While  I  revelled  in  the  delight  of 
stolen  glances  at  my  new-found 
Venus  Victrix,  who  ivas  as  forward  as 
any  of  them  in  her  questions  and  her 
interest.  Perhaps  she  enjoyed — at 
least  she  could  not  help  seeing — the 
admiration  for  herself,  which  I  took 
no  pains  to  conceal ! !"  O  thrums  and 
trimmings  !  it  is  but  too  plain — Ve- 
nus Victrix,  with  the  peculiar  crisped 
auburn  hair,  and  the  skin  of  privet- 
flowers,  has  all  but  lost  her  heart  to 
the  juvenile  bandy-legged  tailor ! 

Two     can     play    at    that 
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though  taking  no  part  in  the  conver- 
sation— a  circumstance  which  strikes 
us  as  rather  odd— has  likewise  fallen 
in  love  with  the  beautiful  apparition, 
and,  after  her  departure,  drives  Alton 
"mad  with  jealousy  and  indignation," 
by  talking  about"  the  lady  rather 
rapturously,  as  a  young  snob  of  his 
kidney  is  pretty  certain  to  do  under 
circumstances  such  a.s  are  described. 
The  kinsmen  part,  and  Alton  returns 
to  the  garret  full  of  the  thoughts  of 
Lillian.  She  becomes  liis  muse,  and 
with  the  aid  of  a  stray  volume  of 
Tennyson,  he  sets  himself  sedulously 
t»  the  task  of  elaborating  poetrv. 
Sandy  Mac-have,  his  censor,  betrays 
no  great  admiration  for  his  earlier 
efforts,  which  indeed  are  rather  milk- 
and-water,  and  recommends  him  to 
become  a  poet  for  the  people,  point- 
ing out  to  him,  in  various  scenes  of 
wretchedness  which  they  visit,  tlic 
true  elements  of  the  sublime.  The 
graphic  power  and  real  pathos  of 
those  scenes  afford  a  marvellous  con- 
trast to  the  rubbish  which  is  profusely 
interspersed  through  the  volume-*. 
It  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  an 
author,  who  can  write  so  naturally 
and  well,  should  allow  him-elf  to  mar 
his  narrative  and  destroy  its  interest, 
by  the  introduction  not  only  of  absur- 
dities in  point  of  incident,  but  of 
whole  chapters  of  mystical  jirgon, 
inculcating  doctrines  which,  we  are 
quite  sure,  are  not  distinctly  compre- 
hended even  by  himself.  lie  has 
got  much  to  learn,  if  not  to  unlearn, 
before  he  can  do  full  justice  to  his 
natural  powers.  So  long  as  he  ad- 
dicts himself,  both  in  thought  and 
language,  to  the  use  of  general  terms, 
he  must  fail  in  producing  that  effect 
which  he  otherwise  might  easily 
achieve. 

Alton  then,  though  still  a  tailor, 
becomes  a  poet  :  and,  after  two  years 
and  a  half  incubation,  produces  a 
manuscript  volume,  enough  to  till  a 
small  octavo,  under  the  somewhat 
spoliative  and  suspicious  title  of 
Sifne/.i  of  tJif  Jfi;//nrfii/x.  Still  no  talk 
of  publishing.  Then  comes  a  move- 
ment among  the  tailors,  caused  by 
Alton's  master  determining  to  follow 
the  example  of  others,  and  reduce 
wages.  A  private  meeting  of  the 
operatives  is  held,  at  which  John 
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the  mean  time,  Crossthwiiitethe  Flint  counsels  resist- 
ance and  a  general  strike  ;  but  the 
faint-hearted  Dungs  fly  from  him, 
and  he  finds  no  supporter  savo 
Alton.  The.  tworesolve,foii/e//ui'roi!/r, 
to  hold  out,  and  Crossthwaite  takes 
his  friend  that  night  to  a  Charti-t 
meeting,  where  he  is  sworn  to  all  th« 
points. 

Xever  more  did  Alton  bury  needle 
in  the  hem  of  a  garment.  Nobody 
would  give  employment  to  the  two 
protesters;  so  ,Folm  ( Yossthwaite, 
being  a  man  of  a  pr:ietic:d  tendency, 
and  not  bad  at  statistics,  determined 
to  turn  an  honest  penny  l>y  writing 
for  a  Chartist  newspaper,  and  would 
have  persuaded  Alton  to  do  the  same, 
had  not  Sandy  Mackaye  interposed, 
and  very  properly  represented  thai 
\n<  young  friend  was  too  juvenile  to 
become  a  martyr.  So  it  was  fixed  at 
a  general  council  that  Alton  should 
prepare  his  bundle,  including  his  pre- 
cious manuscripts  and  start  on  fo  >t 
for  Cambridge,  where  his  cousin  was 
to  see  whether  he  could  not  procure, 
help  to  have  his  volume  launched  into 
the  world.  We  must  pass  over  his 
journey  to  Cambridge,  interesting  as 
it  is,  to  arrive  at  hi.s  COUMU'S  rooms. 
There  he  timls  (leorge  with  half-a- 
dozen  of  his  companions  all  equipped 
for  a  rowing  match,  and  just  about  to 
start,  (leorge  behaves  like  a  trump, 
orders  him  luncheon,  and  then  departs 
for  the  river,  whither  Alton  follows, 
with  the  intention  of  seeing  the  fun. 
His  behaviour  is  a  libel  on  the  Cock- 
nevs.  He  sees  Lillian  on  the  oppo- 
site side  of  the  river,  and  makes  an 
ass  of  himself  ;  then  he  bursts  into 
ecstasies  at  the  sight  of  the  boats, 
feeling  "  my  soul  stirred  up  to  a  sort 
of  sweet  madness,  not  merely  by  tin- 
shouts  and  cheers  of  the  mob  around 
me,  but  bv  the  loud,  tierce  pulse  of 
the  rowlocles  ;  the  swift  whispering 
rush  ofthe  long,  snake-likeeight  oars; 
the  swirl  ami  gurgle  of  the  water  on 
their  wake  :  the  grim,  breathless 
silence  of  the  straining  rowers.  My 
blood  boiled  over,  and  fierce  tears 
swelled  into  my  eyes  ;  for  I,  too,  wu.t 
a  man  and  an  Knglishman."  The 
author  should  have  added  and  11 
tailor  to  boot.  So  Alton,  like  ait 
idiot,  begins  to  roar  and  shout,  ami 
is  ridden  ov-r  by  a  young  sprig  of 
nobibtv,  in  who«e  way  he  insists  ou 
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standing  ;  and  is  soused  in  the  river  ; 
and  insults  another  young  nobleman, 
Lord  Lynedale,  of  whom  more  anon, 
•who  picks  him  up,  and  out  of  good 
nature  offers  him  half-a-crown :  all 
which  shows,  or  is  intended  to  show, 
that  our  friend  is  a  splendid  specimen 
of  the  aristocracy  of  nature.  Well — 
to  cut  a  long  story  short — he  returns 
to  his  cousin's  rooms,  is  kindly  re- 
ceived, introduced  to  a  supper  party 
of  Cantabs,  and  afterwards  to  Lord 
Lynedale,  for  whom  he  corrects  cer- 
tain proofs,  and  receives  a  sovereign 
in  return.  The  said  Lord  Lynedale 
is  engaged  to  a  lady,  the  same  with 
41  the  deeper  voice  than  most" — not 
Lillian — who  accosted  him  in  the 
Dulwich  Gallery.  She  is  the  niece  of 
a  Dean  Winnstay,  Lillian  being  the 
daughter.  They  meet.  She  recognises 
him,  and  he  favours  us  with  a  sketch 
of  Miss  Eleanor  Staunton.  "  She 
was  beautiful,  but  with  the  face  and 
figure  rather  of  a  Juno  than  a  Venus 
— dark,  imperious,  restless — the  lips 
almost  too  firmly  set,  the  brow  almost 
too  massive  and  projecting — a  queen, 
rather  to  be  feared  than  loved — but  a 
queen  still,  as  truly  royal  as  the  man 
into  whose  face  she  was  looking  up 
with  eager  admiration  and  delight,  as 
he  pointed  out  to  her  eloquently  the 
several  beauties  of  the  landscape." 
So  Alton  is  introduced  to  the  Dean, 
and  finally  asked  down  to  the  deanery. 
The  result,  of  course,  is,  that  he 
becomes,  if  possible,  ten  times  more 
deeply  in  love  than  before  with  Venus 
Victrix,  who  is  naughty  enough  to 
flirt  Avith  Snip,  and  to  astonish  him 
by  singing  certain  of  his  songs.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  he  immediately 
conjures  up  an  imaginary  Eden,  with 
an  arbour  of  cucumber  vine,  in  which 
he,  Alton,  and  she,  Lillian,  are  to 
figure  as  Adam  and  Eve — we  trust 
in  such  becoming  costume  as  his  pre- 
vious pursuits  must  have  given  him 
the  taste  to  devise.  Miss  Staunton, 
however,  does  not  appear  to  relish 
the  liaison,  and  rather  throws  cold 
water  upon  it,  which  damper  Locke 
seems  to  attribute  to  jealousy  !  though 
it  afterwards  turns  out  to  have  been 
dictated  by  a  higher  feeling  ;  namely, 
her  conviction  that  Lillian  was  too 
shallow-hearted  to  be  a  fit  object  for 
the  affections  of  the  inspired  tailor!! 
The  old  Dean  mean  while,  quite  uncon- 
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scions  of  the  ravages  which  young 
Remnants  is  making  in  his  family 
circle,  bores  him  with  lectures  on 
entomology,  and  finally  agrees  to 
patronise  his  poems,  and  head  a  sub- 
scription list,  provided  he  will  ex- 
punge certain  passages  which  savour 
of  republican  principles.  Alton  con- 
sents ;  and  as  a  reward  for  his  so 
doing,  Miss  Staunton  pronounces 
him  to  be  "  weak,"  and  Lillian 
deplores  that  he  has  spoilt  his  best 
verses,  which  her  cousin  had  set  to 
music.  Heading  these  things,  we 
begin  to  comprehend  the  deep  anxiety 
of  Petruchio  to  get  the  tailor  out  of 
his  house, — 

"  Hortensio  ;    say  thou  wilt  see  the  tailor 

paid : 
CTO,  take  it  hence  ;  begone,  and  say  no  more." 

Who  knows  what  effect  the  flat- 
teries of  an  insinuator  like  Alton 
Locke  might  have  had  upon  the  lively 
Katherina? 

The  list,  however,  is  not  yet  made 
up — so  Alton  returns  to  London,  and 
is  entered  upon  the  staff  of  the  Weekly 
Warwhoop,  a  Chartist  journal,  con- 
ducted by  one  Mr  O'Flynn,  a  red-hot 
Hibernian  and  republican.  The  en- 
gagement is  not  satisfactory.  The 
editor  has  a  playful  habit  of  mutila- 
ting the  articles  of  his  contributors, 
and  sometimes  of  putting  in  additional 
pepper,  so  as  to  adapt  them  to  his 
own  peculiar  tastes  and  purposes ; 
and  Alton  Locke  finds  that  it  goes 
rather  against  his  conscience  to  libel 
the  Church  of  England  and  the  Uni- 
versities by  inventing  falsehoods  by 
the  score,  as  he  is  earnestly  entreated 
to  do  by  his  uncompromising  chief. 
There  is  nothing  like  a  peep  behind 
the  scenes.  Alton  begins  to  suspect 
that  he  may  have  been  misled  regard- 
ing matters  of  political  faith,  and  that 
it  is  quite  possible  for  a  man  to  call 
himself  a  patriot,  and  yet  be  a  con- 
summate blackguard.  Touching  reli- 
gious tenets,  also,  he  has  some  qualms ; 
a  discourse  which  he  happens  to  hear 
from  a  peripatetic  idiot  of  the  Emer- 
sonian school  having  put  new  notions 
into  his  head,  and  he  is  especially 
attracted  by  the  dogma  that  "  sin  is 
only  a  lower  form  of  good."  He 
next  breaks  with  O'Flynn,  encounters 
his  cousin  George,  now  in  orders, 
though  certainly  quite  unfitted  for  the 
duties  of  his  profession  ;  and  a  regular 
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quarrel  ensues  on  the  subject  of 
Lillian,  whom  (Jeorge  is  determined 
to  \viii.  Poetical  justice  demands 
that  both  whelps  should  be  soused  in 
the  kennel.  Alton  gets  u  now  en- 
gagement from  "  the  editor  of  a  popn- 
lar  journal  of  tlie  Howitt  and  Eliza 
Cook  school;"  and  at  last  brings  out 
his  poems,  which,  though  considerably 
castrated,  have  the  good  fortune  to 
take  with  the  public.  Then  he  is 
a.-ked  to  IK-  at  the  Dean's  town  resi- 
dence, to  meet  with  divers  "leaders 
of  scientific  discovery  in  this  won- 
drous age ;  and  more  than  one  poet, 
too,  over  whose  works  I  had  gloated, 
whom  I  had  worshipped  in  secret." 
In  short,  he  felt  that  "  he  was  taking 
his  place  there  among  the  holv  guild 
of  authors."  Nor  are  these  all  his 
triumphs.  Lillian  smiles  upon  him  ; 
and  Lady  Kllerton,  formerly  Miss 
Staunton,  who  has  since  been  wedded 
to  Lord  Lynedale,  and  raised  to  a 
higher  title  in  the  peerage,  introduces 
him  to  the ambassador,  evidently 
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the  Chevalier  BunsCD,  who  instantly 
invites  him  to  Germany  !  '•  I  am 
anxious,"  quoth  the  ambassador,  "  to 
encourage  a  holy  spiritual  fraternNa- 
tion  between  the  two  great  branches 
of  the  Teutonic  stock,  by  welcoming 
all  brave  young  English  spirits  to 
their  ancient  fatherland.  1'erhaps, 
hereafter,  your  kind  friends  here  will 
be  able  to  lend  you  to  me  ''!  !  So  the 
brave  young  English  spirit  goes  home 
that  night  in  a  perfect  whirl  of  ex- 
citement. In  the  morning  comes 
reaction.  Alton,  on  going  to  leave 
his  card  for  the  Dean,  liuds  the  house 
shut  up,  and  is  informed  that  the  young 
Earl  of  Kllerton  lias  been  killed  by  a 
fall  from  his  horse,  and  that  the 
whole  family  are  gone  to  the  country. 
u  That  day  was  the  first  of  June 
184o.  On  the  loth  of  April  IK  is,  I 
saw  Lillian  AYinnstay  again.  Dare  I 
write  my  history  between  these  two 
points  of  time '( "  By  all  means  :  and, 
if  you  please,  get  on  a  little  faster. 

It  will  naturally  occur  to  tin- reader 
that  Messrs  Crossthwaite  and  Mac- 
kaye  could  not  be  remarkably  well 
pleased  at  witnessing  their  friend's 
intromissions  with  the  aristocracy. 
The  docking  of  the  poems  had  been 
the  first  sympton  of  retrogression  from 
the  Chartist  camp  ;  the  acceptance  of 
invitations  to  exclusive  soirees  was  a 


still  more  grievous  otlt-nce.  Accord- 
ingly, Alton  began  to  sutler  for  his 
sins.  His  old  employer,  O'Flvnn,  was 
down  upon  him  in  the  columns  of  the 
\\  <n  u-lioiift,  tomahawking  him  for  his 
verses,  ridiculing  his  pretensions, 
exposing  his  private  history,  and 
denouncing  him  as  no  better  than  a 
renegade.  Then,  somebody  sent  him 
a  pair  of  plush  breeches,  in  evident 
token  of  his  Jluiik\ism  a  double- 
edged  and  cruel  in-ult  whieh  nearlv 
drove  him  distracted.  old  Sandy 
Msirkaye,  over  his  pipe  and  tumbler  of 
toddy,  descanted  upon  the  degeneracy 
of  the  age,  and  John  I  rossthwaitc 
told  him  in  so  many  words  that  he 
had  disappointed  iii>  expectations 
most  miserably.  1'nder  these  cir- 
cmiKtances.  Alton  felt  that  there  was 
nothing  for  him  but  to  redeem  his 
character  as  a  ( 'hartist  by  some  daring 
step,  even  though  it  brought  him 
within  the  iron  grasp  of  the  law.  An 
opportunity  -"on  presented  itself. 
There  was  distress  among  the  agri- 
cultural labourers  in  several  districts; 
a  monster  meeting  was  to  be  held: 
and  the  club  to  which  Alton  belonged 
determined  to  send  do\\n  a  delegate 
to  represent  them.  Alton  instantly 
proffered  himself  for  the  somewhat 
perilous  po.;t  :  and  the  warmth  of  his 
protestations  and  on  treaties  overcame 
the  suspicions  and  removed  the 
jealousy,  of  his  comrades.  Even 
O'Flynn  pronounced  him  to  be  "a 
broth  of  a  boy."  In  the  midst  of  the 
meeting,  however,  he  was  startled  by  a 
glimpse  of  the  countenance  of  his 
cousin  (Jeorgc,  who,  it  afterwards 
appears,  had  come  thither  as  a  spy, 
armed  with  a  bowie-knife  and  re- 
volver ! 

As  a  delegate,  therefore,  Alton 
goes  down  to  the  place  of  rendezvous, 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  Deanery, 
where  he  had  once  been  hospitably 
entertained;  listens  to  several  speeches 
on  the  low  rate  of  wages,  which  he 
justly  considers  to  be  rather  purpose- 
less and  incoherent  ;  strives  to  incul- 
cate the  principles  of  the  Charter, 
which  the  agriculturists  won't  listen 
to  ;  and  finally,  by  a  flaming  harangue 
on  the  rights  of  man,  m?nds  them  off 
in  a  body  to  a  neighbouring  hall  lo 
plunder,  burn,  and  destroy.  Of  course 
he  is  actuated  by  none  but  the  most 
praiseworthy  and  philanthropic  mo- 
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lives.  The  mob  do  their  work  as 
usual,  and  proceed  to  arson  and  pil- 
lage ;  Mr  Locke,  who  has  accom- 
panied them,  all  the  while  preaching 
respect  to  the  sacred  rights  of  property. 
A  handful  of  yeomanry  approach  ;  the 
mob  begins  to  scamper ;  and  the  mis- 
understood patriot  and  poet  is  cut 
down  in  the  act  of  rescuing  a  desk 
from  the  clutches  of  an  agricultural 
Turpin.  He  is  tried,  of  course,  for  the 
offence  ;  John  Crossthwaite  and 
Mackaye  are  brought  to  speak  to 
character,  but  they  break  down  under 
the  cross-examination.  An  extem- 
pore witness,  however,  gives  evidence 
in  his  favour,  which  suffices  to  clear 
him  of  the  most  serious  part  of  the 
charge.  He  intends  to  make  a  mag- 
nificent speech  in  his  defence,  and  has 
actually  got  through  three  sentences, 
"  looking  fixedly  and  proudly  at  the 
reverend  face  opposite,"  when  a  slight 
deviation  of  the  eye  reveals  to  him 
the  form  of  Lillian  ! 

"  There  she  was !  There  she  had  been 
the  whole  time — right  opposite  to  me, 
close  to  the  judge — cold,  bright,  curious 
— smiling!  And,  as  our  eyes  met,  she 
turned  away,  and  whispered  gaily  some- 
thing to  a  young  man  beside  her. 

"  Every  drop  of  blood  in  my  body 
rushed  into  my  forehead  ;  the  court,  the 
windows,  and  the  faces,  whirled  round 
and  round,  and  I  fell  senseless  on  the 
floor  of  the  dock." 

Alas  for  poor  Snip!  They  gave 
him  three  years. 

Three  years  passed  in  prison  afford 
ample  time  for  reflection,  and  are  cal- 
culated to  lead  to  amendment.  We 
are  sorry,  however,  to  say  that  Mr 
Alton  Locke  by  no  means  turned 
them  to  profit.  He  had  many  long 
interviews  with  the  chaplain,  who 
attempted  to  reclaim  him  to  Christi- 
anity ;  but  it  would  seem  that  the 
reverend  gentleman  did  not  set  about 
it  in  the  right  way,  as  he  advanced 
only  old-fashioned  arguments  against 
infidelity,  whereas  the  inspired  tailor 
11  was  fighting  for  Strauss,  Hennell, 
and  Emerson."  So  the  chaplain  gave 
him  up  at  last,  and  he  turned  for 
recreation  and  solace  to  the  works  of 
M.M.  Prudhon  and  Louis  Blanc, 
which  he  got  somehow  smuggled  into 
his  cell.  During  his  imprisonment  he 
experienced  great  tribulation  by  the 
sight  of  a  handsome  new  church 
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rising  not  far  from  his  window,  and 
occasional  glimpses  of  a  person  whom 
he  took  to  be  the  incumbent,  and  who 
bore    a    marvellous   likeness  to  his 
cousin  George.     Sometimes  this  per- 
sonage was  accompanied  by  a  lad)', 
who  might  possibly  be  Lillian — for 
the    mooncalf,   notwithstanding    the 
court-scene,   and    the    consciousness 
that  he  was  a  sentenced  felon,  still 
seems  to  have  supposed  that  he  was 
beloved,  and  to  have  expected  a  visit 
to  his  cell— and  the  bare  idea  was  dis- 
traction.  And  it  turns  out  that  he  was 
right.     Geoge  Locke,  the  incumbent, 
was  about  to  be  married — a  fact  which 
he  learned  immediately  before  his  own 
release,  coinciding  in  point  of  time 
with  the  French  Revolution  of  1848. 
Back  to  London  goes  Alton,  and, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  instantaneously 
consorts  with   Cuffej7.     Then   come 
the  preparations  for  the  memorable 
demonstration  of  10th  April,  the  pro- 
vision of  arms,  and  the  wild  schemes 
for  resorting  to  physical  force.     That 
a  large,  ramified,  and  by  no  means 
contemptible  conspiracy  then  existed, 
no  man  can  doubt ;  and  there  is  but 
too  much  reason  to  believe  that  social 
suffering  was  as  much  the  cause  of  the 
projected  outbreak  as  abstract  politi- 
cal doctrines,  however  pernicious,  or 
even  the  influence  of  the  revolutionary 
example    extended    and   propagated 
from  the  Continent.     Alton  had  by 
this  time  worked  himself  up  to  such  a 
pitch  that  he  was  ready  to  mount  a 
barricade,  and  so  was  his  companion 
and    coadjutor,    the    valorous   John 
Crossthwaite.     But  old  Sandy  Mac- 
kaye, who  had  some  acquaintanceship 
with  pikes  in  his  youth,  and  expe- 
rience of  the  extreme  doubtfulness  of 
the  popular  pluck,   especially  under 
the  guidance  of  such  leaders  as  the 
imbecile   and    misguided    fools    who 
made  themselves  most  prominent  in 
the  Convention,  astonished  his  friends 
by  denouncing  the  whole  concern  as 
not  only  silly  but  sinful,  and  prophe- 
sying, almost  with  his  dying  breath  as 
it  proved,  its  complete  and  shameful 
failure.      Very    beautifully,    indeed, 
and  very  naturally  drawn,  is  the  death- 
bed scene  of  the  old  reformer;  the 
spirit,  ere  quitting  for  ever  the  tene- 
ment of  clay,  wanderimg  back  and: 
recurring  to  the  loved  scenes  of  child- 
hood and  of  youth— the  bonny  braes-, 
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and  green  hillsides,  and  clear  waters 
uf  liis  native  hind. 

Old  Sandy  die.",  and  Alton  watches 
by  his  corpse  till  the  morning  of  the 
loth  of  April,  the  day  on  which  the 
liberties  of  Knghind  were  to  be  de- 
cided, and  a  general  muster  of  the 
adherents  of  the  Charter  held  on  Ken- 
sington Common,  doing  forth,  he 
encounters  at  the  door  a  lady  dressed 
in  deep  mourning,  who  had  come  to 
visit  Mackaye,  and  who  should  this 
prove  to  be  but  the  widowed  Countess 
of  Kllerton  !  It  now  comes  out  that 
Alton  had  been  altogether  mistaken 
in  her  character :  instead  of  being  a 
proud  imperious  aristocrat,  .-he  proves 
to  bo  a  lowly,  devoted,  and  sclf-sacri- 
licing  friend  of  the  poor,  who  has  sur- 
rendered her  whole  means  fur  the 
relief  of  unfortunate  needle-women, 
and  even  lived  and  worked  among  them, 
in  order  personally  to  experience  the. 
hardships  of  their  condition.  Then- 
is  nothing  in  this  to  provoke  a  .-neer  ; 
for  it  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the 
extent  of  that  sacrifice  which  women 
in  all  ages,  have  been  content  to  make, 
either  at  the  call  of  love,  the  claim  of 
duty,  or  the  demand  of  religion  ;  and 
the  noble  and  unswerving  hen.;>m 
which  they  have  exhibited  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  task.  To 
tend  the  sick  and  dying  even  in  public, 
hospitals — to  brave,  tiie  pestilence  and 
the  plague — to  visit  prisons — utterly 
to  abjure  the  world,  and  to  give  up 
everything  for  the  sake  of  their  Divine 
Master — all  these  things  have  been 
done  by  women,  and  done  so  quietly 
and  unobtrusively  as  to  escape  the 
notice  of  the  multitude  ;  for  good  deeds 
are  like  the  sweetest  (lowers,  they 
blossom  in  the  most  secret  (daces. 
Uut  our  author  goes  a  great  deal  fur- 
ther, and,  as  usual,  plunges  into  the 
ludicrous.  Lady  Kllerton  has,  from 
the  lirst,  recognised  Alton  Locke  as 
uninspired  being;  she  has  kept  her 
eye  upon  him  throughout  the  whole  of 
his  career ;  has  paid  his  debts  through 
old  Mackaye,  with  whom  she  seems 
to  have  been  in  constant  correspon- 
dence ;  has  supplied  the  means  for  his 
defence  at  his  trial ;  and  has  now 
come  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the  head- 
long career  of  the  outrageous  and 
revolutionary  tailor !  We  must  in- 
dulge ourselves  with  one  more  extract, 
and  it  shall  be  the  lost. 
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"  '  Oh  !'  blie  <iid,  in  a  voice  of  pa-sMon- 
ate  i  aniritnf",  which  I  had  IK-TIT  heard 
from  her  before,  '  nlop — fur  (^od'rf  sake, 
stop  !  you  know  not  what  you  are  paying 
-  what  you  are  doing.  Oh  !  tint  1  hud 
met  you  before— that  1  had  had  more 
time  to  speak  to  poor  Mackaye  !  Oh  ! 
\viit,  wait-  there  id  a  deliverance  for  you; 
but  never  in  this  path— never  !  And  ju.-t 
\%l>ile  I,  and  nobler  far  than  I,  arc  long- 
ing and  .-itrugKirisj  to  lind  the  mcaiiB  of 
telling  you  your  deliverance,  you,  in  the 
madia-.*,*  of  your  liable,  are  making  it 
impossible  !' 

"  Th'Tv  \v:i ,  a  wild  (•iu.-.'rity  in  her 
words— nil  almu.-.:  imploring  tenderness 
in  her  tune. 

••  '  So  young  :'  -he  .->aid;  '  .10  youn^  to 
1  '•  lo-t  tin;-  !' 

"  1  w.i^  iiiten.-i-ly  moved.  1  felt  — I 
knew  that  .-lu-  !.:i  1  a  mr.v-ajje  f>r  me.  1 
felt  that  hers  wa-  tin-  only  intellect  in  the 
world  to  which  1  would  have  .-iibmitted 
mine  ;  and,  for  one  moment,  all  the  angel 
and  all  the  di-vil  in  me  wre  tied  for  the 
ma-tery.  If  I  eould  but  have  trusted  her 

one    in"!!ieiit No  !    all    the- 

pride,  the  .-u.-pic:,,;i,  t!v  prejudice  of 
y<  ar  •.  rolled  back  HJ>  m  mo.  '  An  aristo- 
crat !  and  r-lie,  too.  il.,.-  one  who  lias  kept 
me  t'r.'in  Lillian  '.  '  And  i'i  my  bitumen, 
not  daring  to  .-p.  :ik  the  real  thought 
within  me,  1  a.i.-wcred  uah  a  flippant 
sneer- 

"  '  Ye-,  Mi  l.iin  I  like  Cordelia,  !••> 
y-  !iii>r,  yet  ;-o  untender !— Thanks  to  the 
mercies  of  the  upper  classes  !' 

"  Did  she  turn  away  in  iiidignntion  ( 
No,  by  In  aven  !  there  was  i.otlimg  n|>.)n 
In  r  face  but  the  intonscst  yearning  pity. 
If  .-lie  had  spoken  again,  .-ho  would  hare 
coiii|tu-red;  but  before  those  perfect  li]/s 
could  open,  the  thought  of  thought-* 
fla-heii  across  me. 

"  '  Tell   me   one   tliinn  •      '••  n>Y  cou-in 

«;e<>rge   to   be   married   to !'    and   I 

stopped. 

-  '  lie  i.-.' 

"  '  And  yet,'  I  -aid,  '  you  wi.-h  to  turn 
me  back  from  dying  on  a  barricade!' 
Ami,  without  waiting  for  a  i-j>ly,  1  hur- 
ried down  the  Mrccl  in  a^l  the  fary  of 
despair." 

l?ut  Alton  Locke  did  not  die  on  a 
barricade,  any  more  than  Mr  .John 
O'Connell  on  the  tloor  of  the  Ilou.se 
of  Commons.  He  did  not  sever  with 
his  shears  the  thread  of  life  either  of 
soldier  or  policeman.  He  got  down 
from  the  waggons  \\iththe  rest  when 
Feargus  sho\\cd  the  white  feather, 
and  by  way  of  change  of  scene  and 
subject,  contrived  to  get  into  tho 
house  where  Lillian  was  residing,  and 
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in  a  very  sneaking  way  to  become 
witness  of  sundry  love  passages  be- 
tween her  and  his  cousin  George.  As 
a  matter  of  course,  he  was  kicked  into 
the  street  by  two  able-bodied  ser- 
vitors in  plush.  Then  follows  a 
scene  with  a  former  comrade  of  his,  a 
drunken,  worthless,  treacherous  Dung, 
by  name  Jemmy  Downes,  who  had 
become  a  sweater  and  kidnapper,  and 
descended  through  every  stage  of 
degradation  to  the  very  cess-pool  of 
infamy.  His  wife  and  children  are 
lying  dead,  fever-stricken,  half-con- 
sumed by  vermin  in  a  horrible  den, 
overhanging  a  rankling  ditch,  into 
which  Downes  in  his  delirium  falls, 
and  Alton  staggers  home  with  the 
typhus  raging  in  his  blood.  Then  come 
the  visions  of  delirium,  ambitiously 
written,  but  without  either  myth  or 
meaning,  so  far  as  we  can  discover. 
Sometimes  Alton  fancies  himself  a 
mylodon  eating  his  way  through  a 
forest  of  cabbage  palms,  and  "  brows- 
ing upon  the  crisp  tart  foliage, "- 
sometimes  he  is  impressed  with  the 
painful  conviction  that  he  is  a  baboon 
agitated  "  by  wild  frenzies,  agonies 
of  lust,  and  aimless  ferocity."  The 
conscience,  it  would  seem,  was  not 
utterly  overpowered  by  the  disease. 
He  at  length  awakes  to  reality — 

"  Surely  I  know  that  voice  !  She 
lifted  her  veil.  The  face  was  Lillian's  f 
No  !  Eleanor's  ! 

"  Gently  she  touched  my  hand— I  sunk 
down  into  soft,  weary,  happy  sleep." 

Of  course,  with  the  Countess  for  his 
nurse,  Alton  gradually  recovers,  at 
least  from  the  fever,  but  his  constitu- 
tion is  plainly  breaking  up.  He  then 
hears  of  the  death  of  his  cousin 
George,  caused  by  infection  conveyed 
in  a  coat  which  he  had  seen  covering 
the  wasted  remains  of  Downes'  wife 
and  children.  His  first  impulse  is 
again  to  persecute  Lillian ;  but  the 
Countess  will  not  allow  him,  not  be- 
cause he  is  an  impertinent,  odious, 
contemptible,  convicted  snip  and 
coxcomb,  but  because  "there  is 
nothing  there  for  your  heart  to  rest 
upon — nothing  to  satisfy  your  intel- 
lect" ! !  So  she  reads  Tennyson  to  him, 
and  expounds  her  views  throughout 
several  chapters  upon  Christianity  as 
bearing  upon  Socialism — views  which 
we  regret  to  say  that  the  noble  lady, 
by  adopting  thatpeculiar  exaltation  of 
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speech  which  was  said  to  character- 
ise the  oracles  of  Johanna  Southcote 
and  Luckie  Buchan,  has  rendered  un- 
intelligible to  us,  though  they  appear 
to  have  had  a  different  effect  upon  her 
audience. 

The  end  of  the  story  is,  that  Alton 
is  sent  out  to  Mexico  by  the  desire 
and  at  the  expense  of  the  Countess, 
in  order  that  he  may  become  "  a  tro- 
pical poet,"  not  only  rhetorically,  but 
physically ;  and  he  is  accompanied  by 
Crossthwaite  and  his  wife.  We  are 
led  to  infer  that  failing  health,  upon 
both  sides,  was  an  insuperable  obstacle 
to  his  union  with  the  Countess.  He 
pens  this  autobiography  during  the 
voyage,  and  dies  within  sight  of  land, 
after  having  composed  his  death-song, 
than  which,  we  trust,  for  the  credit  of 
tradition,  that  the  last  notes  of  the 
swans  of  Cayster  were  infinitely  more 
melodious. 

Such  is  an  epitome  of  the  story  of 
Alton  Locke;  a  book  which  exhibits, 
in  many  passages,  decided  marks  of 
genius,  but  which,  as  a  whole,  is  so 
preposterously  absurd,  as  rather  to 
excite  ridicule  than  to  move  sympa- 
thy. What  sympathy  we  do  feel  is 
not  with  Alton  Locke,  the  hero,  if  we 
dare  to  desecratethattermbyapplying 
it  to  such  an  abortion  :  it  arises  out 
of  the  episodes  which  are  carefully 
constructed  from  ascertained  and  un- 
questionable facts,  and  in  which  the 
proprieties  of  nature  and  circumstance 
are  not  exaggerated  or  forsaken, 
whilst  the  pictorial  power  of  the 
author  is  shown  to  the  greatest  advan- 
tage. Of  this  character  are  the  scenes 
in  the  needlewoman's  garret — in  the 
sweating-house,  from  which  the  old 
farmer  rescues  his  son — in  the  den 
inhabited  by  Downes — and  the  de- 
scription of  Mackaye's  deathbed. 
These  are,  however,  rather  the  eddies 
of  the  story  than  the  stream  :  the 
moment  we  have  to  accompany  Alton 
Locke  as  a  principal  actor,  we  are 
involved  in  such  a  mass  of  absurdities, 
that  common- sense  revolts,  and  cre- 
dulity itself  indignantly  refuses  to 
entertain  them. 

We  are  sorry  for  this,  on  account 
of  the  cause  which  is  advocated.  If 
fiction  is  to  be  used  as  an  indirect 
means  for  directing  the  attention  of 
the  public  to  questions  of  vital  in- 
terest, surely  great  care  should  be 
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employed    to    exclude    all    elements     That  belief  is  not   ours.     Thouirh  we 


which   may  and   must  excite  doubts 
as    to    tho   genuineness   "f  the    farts 
which    form    the    foundation    of  the 
story.     A   weak    or   ridiculous  argu- 
ment is,  according  to   the  doctrine  of 
Aristotle,  often  prejudicial  to  the  best 
cause  ;   and  we   cannot   help  thinking 
that  this  liook   all'ords   a   notable   in- 
stance of  the  truth  of  that   observa- 
tion.    Hut  we  have  more  to  do   than 
simply  to  review  a  novel.      Here  is  a 
question  urgently  presenting  itself  for 
the  consideration  of  all  thinking  men 
— a  question  which  concerns  the  wel- 
fare   of    hundreds    of    thousands — a 
question  which  has  been  evaded  by 
statesmen  so  long  as  they  dared  to  do 
so  with  impunity,  but  which  now  can 
be  no  longer  evaded — that   qiie.-tion 
being,    whether   any    possible   moans 
can  be  found  for  ameliorating  and  im- 
proving the  condition  of  the  working 
classes  of  (Ireat   Britain,  by  rescuing 
them    from   tlie  etVccts  of  that  cruel 
competition  which  makes   each  man 
the  enemy  of  his  fellow;  which  is  an- 
nually driving  from  our  shores  crowd- 
of  our  best  and  most  industrious   ar- 
tisans ;  which   consigns   women  from 
absolute   indigence  to  infamy  :  dries 
up  the  most  sacred  springs  of   alicc- 
tion  in  the  heart  ;  crams  the  jail  and 
the  poor-house  ;  and  is  eating  like  a 
fatal  canker  into  the  very  heart  of  so- 
ciety.    The    symptoms  at    least    are 
clear  and  apparent  before  our  eyes. 
Do  not  reams  of  Parliamentary  Re- 
ports, and  a  plethora  of  parole  testi- 
mony, if  that  were  needed  to  corrobo- 
rate the  experience,  of  every  one,  es- 
tablish the  facts  of  emigration,  prosti- 
tution, improvidence,  crime,  and  pau- 
perism, existing  and  going  forward  in 
an  unprecedented  decree — and  that  in 
the  face,  as  we  are  told,  of  stimulated 
production,    increasing  exports,    al-o 
increasing  imports,  revivals  of  trade, 
sanitary    regulations,    and    improved 
and  extended  education?   Why,  if  the 
latter  things  l>e  true,  or  rather  if  they 
are  all  that   is  sutlicicnt  to  insure  the 
wellbeing  of  the  working  classes,  we 
should  be  necessarily  forced  to  arrive 
at  the  sickening  and  humiliating  con- 
clusion, that  the  English  people  are 
the  most  obstinately  brutalised   race 
existing  on  the  face  of  the  earth,  and 
that  every  etl'ort  for  their   relief  only 
leads  to  a  commensurate  degradation  ! 


ih ink  that  a  monstrous  deal  o|   arro- 
gant   and    stupid  jargon    has   of  late 
been   written   about   the    indomitable 
perseverance    and   hereditary    virtues 
of  the  Anglo-Saxon  race  — principally 
by    contemptible    drivellers,    \\  ho,  ^o 
far  Ironi  po-so.-ing  the  pluck,  energy, 
or    sinews     of    the    genuine    Anglo- 
Saxon,  are  cast  in  the  meaiie.-t  mould 
of  humanity,    and  endowed   with  an 
intellect  as  poor  and  feckless  as  their 
limbs  —  we  still   look  upon  the   British 
people  as  the  foivmo.M   on   the   roll  of 
nations,  and   the   least  willing  to   de- 
grade themselves  voluntarily,  to  trans- 
gress the  boundaries  of  t lie  law,  to  avail 
themselves  of  a  humiliating  charity,  or 
tosubside  -liamet'iillv  into  crime.   And, 
if  this  view  be  the  correct  one,  how  is 
it  that  misery  not  only  exists,  but  is 
spreading — how  is   it   that   the  symp- 
toms every  day   become    more   appa- 
rent and  appalling  V    When  Ministers 
speak  of  the  general  prosperity  of  her 
Maje-ty's  subjects,  us  they  usually  do 
•    opening  of   every    yes-ion    of 
Parliament,    it    is    perfectly    obvious 
that    they   mu<t    proceed    upon   some 
utterly  false  data  as    to   the   masses; 
nnd  that  the  prosperity  to  which  they 
allude  must  be  that  only  of  an  isolated 
class,    or    at    best    of   a    lew   classes, 
whil.-t  the  condition  of  the  main  body 
is  overlooked  and  nncared   for.     The 
fact  is,  that  her  .Majesty's  present  ad- 
visers, one  and   all  of  them,   as  also 
some  of  their  predecessors,  have  suf- 
fered themselves  to  be  utterly  deluded 
by  a   false  and  pernicious  system   of 
political    economy,   framed  expressly 
with   the   view    of  favouring  capital- 
ists and  those  engaged  in  foreign  trade, 
at   the  expense  of  all   others   in    the 
country.     Their  standard  of  the  na- 
tional prosperity  is  the  amount  of  the 
exports  to  foreign  parts  ;  of  the  home 
trade,  which    is  of  infinitely   greater 
importance,  they  take  no  heed  what- 
ever.    Thus,     while    the    vessels  on 
the  Clyde  and  the  Mersey  are  crowd- 
ed with  industrious  emigrants,  forced 
to  leave  Britain   because  they  can  no 
lousier  earn   within   its   compos  "  a 
fair  dav's   wage   for  a   fair  day's   la- 
bour"— whilst   benevolent    people   in 
London  are  raiding  subscriptions   for 
the  purpose  of  .-ending  out  our  needle- 
women to  Australia— whilst  the  shop- 
keeper complains  of  want  of  custom. 
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and  the  artisan  of  diminished  employ- 
ment and  dwindling  remuneration — 
we  are  suddenly  desired  to  take  heart, 
and  be  of  good  cheer,  because  several 
additional  millions  of  yards  of  calico 
have  been  exported  to  foreign  coun- 
tries !  And  this,  according  to  our  phi- 
losophical economists,  is  reasoning 
from  cause  to  effect !  Cotton  manu- 
factures are,  no  doubt,  excellent  things 
in  their  way.  They  give  employ- 
ment or  furnish  subsistence  to  about 
half  a  million  of  persons,  out  of  a  po- 
pulation of  twenty-seven  millions — 
(that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  one  to 
fifty-four) — but  the  exportation  of 
these  manufactures  does  not  benefit 
the  artisan,  neither  is  its  augmenta- 
tion any  proof  or  presumption  that 
even  this  single  trade  is  in  a  flourish- 
ing condition.  Increased  exports 
may  arise,  and  often  do  arise,  from  a 
decline  in  home  consumption — a  most 
ominous  cause,  which  even  cotton 
manufacturers  admit  to  have  been  last 
year  in  operation.  But  this  is  not  a 
question  to  be  narrowed,  nor  shall 
we  narrow  it,  by  dilating  upon 
one  particular  point.  We  shall  re- 
serve it  in  its  integrity,  to  be  consi- 
dered fully,  fairly,  and  deliberately  in 
a  future  article,  with  such  assistance 
as  we  can  derive  from  the  exertions 
and  researches  of  those  who  have 
already  occupied  themselves  in  bring- 
ing this  subject  prominently  before 
the  notice  of  the  public.  It  may  hap- 
pen that  some  of  those  writers  to 
whom  we  allude  have  greatly  over- 
shot their  mark,  and  have  arrived  at 
hasty  conclusions,  both  as  to  the 
cause  of  the  evil  and  as  to  its  remedy. 
The  Communist  notions  which  peep 
through  the  present  publication,  are 
not  likely  to  forward  the  progress 
of  a  great  cause.  But  those  ideas 
evidently  have  their  origin  in  a  deep 
conviction  either  that  Government 
has  been  wanting  in  its  duty  of  pro- 
tecting the  interests  of  the  masses,  or 
that  it  has  erred  by  adopting  an  active 
line  of  policy,  to  which  the  whole  evil 
may  be  traced.  Both  propositions  will 
bear  an  argument.  It  would  be  easy 
to  point  out  many  instances  in  which 


Government  has  refrained,  to  the 
public  prejudice,  from  using  its  direc- 
tive power ;  and  instances,  still  more 
numerous,  in  which  legislative  mea- 
sures have  been  proposed  and  carried, 
directly  hostile  to  the  best  interests 
of  the  nation.  And  therefore,  although 
some  remedies  which  have  been  pro- 
posed may  appear  absurd,  fantastic, 
or  even  worse,  we  are  not  entitled, 
on  that  account,  to  drop  the  investi- 
gation. Failing  the  suggestion  of  pos- 
sible cures,  people  will  grasp  at  the 
impossible ;  but  the  tendency  to  do 
so  by  no  means  negatives  the  exist- 
ence of  the  disease.  There  is  at  pre- 
sent, we  believe,  but  little  or  no  active 
agitation  for  the  Charter.  So  much 
the  better.  If  the  experience  of  1848 
has  taught  the  working-men  that  this 
demand  of  theirs  is  as  visionary  as 
though  they  had  petitioned  for  a 
Utopia,  they  will  be  more  prepared 
to  listen  to  those  who  have  their  wel- 
fare thoroughly  at  heart,  and  who  have 
no  dearer  or  higher  wish  than  to  see 
Englishmen  dwelling  in  unity,  peace, 
and  comfort  in  their  native  land  ;  all 
these  disastrous  bickerings,  feuds,  and 
jealousies  extinguished,  and  order 
and  allegiance  permanently  secured, 
as  the  result  of  an  altered  system  of 
domestic  policy,  which  shall  have  for 
its  basis  the  recognition  and  equitable 
adjustment  of  the  claims  of  Britisii 
industry.  The  task  may  be  a  diffi- 
cult one,  but  it  is  by  no  means  impos- 
sible. Every  day  some  fallacy,  hatched 
and  industriously  propagated  by  sel- 
fish and  designing  men,  is  exposed  or 
tacitly  withdrawn ;  every  day  the 
baneful  effects  of  cotton  legislation  be- 
come more  apparent.  If  the  represen- 
tations of  the  Free-Traders  were  true, 
the  condition  of  the  working- classes 
would  now  have  been  most  enviable. 
Is  it  so?  The  capitalist,  and  the  poli- 
tical economist,  and  the  quack,  and 
the  Whig  official  may  answer  that  it 
is ;  but  when  we  ask  the  question  of 
the  masses  of  the  people,  how  different 
is  the  tenor  of  the  reply ! 

Next  month  we  propose  to  resume 
the  consideration  of  this  most  import- 
ant topic. 
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Ar  mot  <;n    n   considerable  period 
must  yet  elapse  en*  the  expiration  of 
tlie  Parliamentary  holidays,  it  will  be 
well  for  the  public  to  ho  prepared  for 
the.   discussion    of    certain    questions 
which  must  perforce  engage  the  early 
attention  of  the  Legislature.  We  know- 
not,  and  have  no  means  of  knowing, 
what  may  IK*  the  nature  of  the  coming 
.Ministerial  programme.     Were  we  to 
a  rune  entirely  from  the  results  of  past 
experience,  we  might  well  he  excused 
for  anticipating  t!ie  absence  of  any 
kind  of  programme  ;  seeing  that  the 
Whig  policy  of  late  years  has  heen  to 
remain  as  stationary  as  possible,  and 
to  take  the  initiative  in  nothing,  unless 
it    he   some  scheme  devised  for  th" 
evident  purpose  of  bolstering  up  their 
party  influence.    Whether  the  old  line 
of  conduct  is  to  he  pursued,  or  whether 
Lord  John  Kitssell,  desirous  to  give  a 
fillip    to    his    decreasing    popularity. 
may  propound  some  organic,  changes 
— for  there  are  rumours  to  that  etl'ect 
ahroad — is  at  present  matter  of  specu- 
lation.    One  subject  lie  mntt  grapple 
with;  and  that  is  the  taxation  of  the 
(••v.intry,  taken  in  connection  with  the 
Property    and    Income   Tax.    which, 
unless  renewed  by  special  Act  of  Par- 
liament, expires  in  the  course  of  the 
ensuing  year. 

That  an  attempt  will  he  made  to 
continue  this  tax,  no  reasonable  pcr- 
.^'"•n  can  doabt.  Kvcr  since  it  was 
imposed,  Ministers  have  acted  as 
though  it  was  permanent  and  not 
temporary.  They  have  done  this  in 
spite  of  the  solemn  pledge  given  to 
the  country  by  its  originator,  that  it 
should  not  be  made  a  regular  burden — 
in  spite  of  the  frequent  and  unanswer- 
able remonstrances  advanced  by  ninny 
who  felt  themselves  aggrieved  by  its 
unjust  and  unequal  operation.  The 
limited  nature  of  its  duration  was 
made  the  first  excuse  for  avoiding  its 
revision— the  necessities  of  (lovern- 
inent  the  next  excuse  for  continuing 
it  in  all  its  imperfection  :  and  yet  these 
necessities,  so  far  from  being  casual, 
were  purposely  created  by  the  remis- 
sion of  other  taxes,  in  order  to  afford 
the  Premier  of  the  day  nn  apology 
for  breaking  his  word — in  plain  Kng- 
v<>i..  i. \VIIT.— vo.  o-«v\xr. 


lish,  for  violating  his  honour.  We 
defy  any  man,  however  skilled  he  mnv 
be  in  casuistry,  to  alter  the  com- 
plexion of  these  facts,  which  are  anv- 
thing  but  creditable  to  the  candour  of 
the  statesmen  concerned,  or  to  the 
character  of  our  political  morality. 

We   are,   therefore,   fully  prepared 
for  a  demand  on  the  part  of  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Kxdieqner  for  the    ic- 
imposition  of  the  Property  and  Income 
Tax.     lie  will  attempt  to  justify  tint 
demand  by  the  usual  allegation  that 
it  is  absolutely  nece.-s;lry  in  order  t'» 
:  it  the  exigencies  of  (lie  State  ;  and 
that  it  yields  very  near  five  and  a  half 
millions  of  re\enne,  not  one  pcnnv  of 
which  he  can  spare  if  I'e  i-   t o  defray 
the  expenses  of  the  p'iblic  service  and 
t!:"    interest    of   the    National    Debt. 
Tiiis  might  be  nn  excellent  argument 
if  employed  to  meet   the  proposal  of 
any  financial  Oiiixote  for  aboli-hjng  a 
tax  which  the  Legislature  has  solemnly 
declared  to  be  perma-  cut.      P»ut   it   is 
n  i  arrumeiit  at  :\\\  for  the  continuance 
of  this  tax  after  i;-  sMted  legal  period 
has  expired,  any  more   than  for  t!1'- 
imposition  of  some  tax  entirely  new. 
The  real  state  of  tin-  case  will  he  ju.-t 
this,  that  our  recent  commercial  po- 
licy and    its    attendant    experiments 
have   landed   us   in  a  deficit  of  some 
live  and  a  half  millions,  which,  on  the 
whole,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Chancellor 
of   the    Exchequer,    may     lie     most 
conveniently  supplied  by  a  \i:\v  An 
authorising    the    direct    taxation    of 
Property  and   Income,  on  the  same 
terms  as  before,  for  a  certain  period 
of  years.    That  is  all  that  can  be  said 
for  the  reiiuposition :  anil,r<r/rm/xiri- 
t'li-t,  the  same  argument  would  be  RS 
effective  and  a<  well  grounded,  if  the 
honourable  gentleman  using  it  should 
propose  to  raise  the  .sum  required  by 
clapping  on  an  additional  land  tax,  or 
by  doubling  or  trebling  the  assessed 
taxes. 

What  the  exigencies  of  the  State 
now  require  !•»  the  raising  five  and  a 
half  millions  imre  than  the  ordinary 
produce  of  the  revenue,  and  NOT  the 
resumption  of  the  Property  and  In- 
come Tax.  'I  l.ese  are  two  separate 
and  di-tiuct  things:  but.  as  a  mnt'.-r 
2  s 
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of  course,  we  must  expect  to  see  them 
confounded,  as  if  the  fact  of  a  pecu- 
liar   tax    having  once  been  raised, 
gives  a  sort  of  servitude  to  the  pro- 
vider for  the  Exchequer  over  the  pro- 
perty from  which  it  is  levied,  not- 
withstanding the  express  limitations 
of  the  statute,  continuing  the  impost 
for   a  certain   time,   but  no   longer. 
This  has  been,  and  no  doubt  will  be 
the  Whig  logic  ;  and  it  is  very  mate- 
rial for  those  who  think  with  us  that 
it  is  full  time  that  this  odious,  un- 
just,   and    inquisitorial    tax    should 
'cease,  to  remember  that  they  stand 
now   on   precisely  the  same  footing 
which  they  occupied  when  the  impost 
was  originally  proposed.      Sir  Robert 
Peel,  then  in  the  zenith  of  his  power, 
and  with  a  large  and  undivided  party 
at  his  back,  dared  not  propose  it  as  a 
permanent  source  of  revenue.      He 
asked  it,  in  1842,  as  a  special  and 
exceptional  boon— almost  as  a  mark 
of    personal  confidence   in  himself; 
and  as  such  it  was  given.     He  did 
not  attempt  to  aver  that  the  measure 
was  perfect  in   its   details ;    on   the 
contrary,    he   admitted   that  it    was 
partial;  but  he  excused  that  partiality 
on   account   of  the   shortness  of  its 
duration ;   and  the  public,  believing 
in  the  sincerity  of  his  statement,  was 
willing  to  accept  the  excuse.  He  used 
the  money  thus  partially  raised  for 
the  reduction  of  other  taxes,  in   the 
hope  of  effecting  "  such  an  improve- 
ment in  tlie  manufacturing  interests  as 
will  react  on  every  other  interest  in 
the  country  ;"  and  when,  in  1845,  he 
proposed  its  continuance  for  another 
limited  period,  he  expressly  said,  "  I 
should   not  have  proposed   the  con- 
tinuance of  the  Income-Tax  unless  I 
had  the  strongest  persuasion,  partly 
founded  on  the  experience  of  the  last 
three  years,  that  it  will  be  competent 
to  the  House  of  Commons,  by  con- 
tinuing the  Income-Tax,  to  make  such 
arrangements  with  regard  to  general 
taxation  as  shall  be  the  foundation  of 
great  commercial  prosperity.'1'1      And 
again,  "  If  we  receive  the  sanction  of 
the  House  for  the  continuance  of  the 
Income-Tax,  we  shall  feel  it  to  be  our 
duty  to  make  a  great    experiment 
with  respect  to  taxation."     So,  then, 
by  the  confession  of  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
its  author,  the  Income-Tax,  a  great 
portion  of  which  is  levied  from   the 


agricultural  section  of  the  commu- 
nity, was  laid  on  for  the  purpose  of 
enabling  him  to  stimulate  manufac- 
tures ;  and  that  being  done,  it  is  to 
be  made  permanent, — the  landed  in- 
terest, in  the  meantime,  having  been 
almost  prostrated  by  the  subsequent 
repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  ! 

Such  is  the  history  of  this  tax  ;  and 
we  apprehend  that,  even  without  re- 
ference to  the  iniquity  and  inequality 
of  its  details,  it  is  so  manifestly  un- 
just in  point  of  principle,  that  no 
statesman  can,  consistently  with  his 
honour  and  duty,  propose  it  again  for 
the  adoption  of  the  Legislature.  Have 
manufactures  benefited  by  the  re- 
mission of  duties  thus  purchased  for 
them  by  the  extraordinary  sacrifice 
of  so  many  years  ?  If  so,  let  them 
contribute  to  the  national  revenue 
according  to  the  amount  of  that  bene- 
fit. If  not,  why,  then,  the  vaunted 
experiment  has  totally  failed  —  the 
money  been  uselessly  squandered ; 
and  the  sooner  that  the  taxes  which, 
have  been  taken  off  are  reimposed,  the 
better.  But  to  subject  the  agricul- 
tural portion  of  the  community  and 
all  professional  men  to  a  perpetual 
extraordinary  tax  for  the  purpose  of 
advantaging  the  manufacturers,  is  a 
proposition  so  monstrous,  that,  not- 
withstanding the  tenor  of  recent 
legislation,  we  can  hardly  bring 
ourselves  to  believe  that  it  will  be 
seriously  entertained. 

But  we  must  not  be  too  confident 
as  to  that.  The  Whigs  are  not  fa- 
mous for  financial  ability ;  and  even 
if  their  talent  in  that  line  were  much 
greater  than  it  is,  they  would  find  it 
difficult,  without  seriously  compro- 
mising that  course  of  policy  to  which 
they  are  committed,  and  mortally 
offending  some  of  their  slippery  sup- 
porters, to  devise  means  for  raising  a 
revenue  at  all  adequate  to  the  defi- 
ciency. Last  year  an  annual  sum  of 
nearly  £600,000,  the  average  amount 
of  the  brick-duty,  was  remitted,  no- 
minally for  the  benefit  of  the  pea- 
santry, actually  for  that  of  the  manu- 
facturers :  the  window- duty  may  be 
considered  almost  as  doomed,  and 
there  are  clamours  for  other  reduc- 
tions. So  that  we  need  not  be  sur- 
prised if,  about  the  time  of  the 
opening  of  the  Budget,  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer  should  be  driven. 
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nearly  to  liis  wits' end,  and  the  Whigs 
determined,  at  all  hazards,  for  the 
fourth  time  to  lay  on  the  Income-Tax. 
Now,  in  counselling  opposition  of  the 
most  determined  nature  to  any  such 
attempt,  we  are  actuated  by  no  fac- 
tious spirit.  We  are  «|tiite  aware  that 
money  must  be  raised  for  the  cili- 
ciency  of  the  public  service  and  the 
maintenance  of  the  public  credit.  We 
see  the  ditliculty  as  clearlv  as  Sir 
Charles  Wood  can  state  ii  :  but  the 
existence  of  a  difficulty  by  no  means 
implies  that  most  of  us  are  to  submit 
to  pros*  injustice,  and  many  to  be 
subjected  to  positive  plunder.  In 
short,  we  \\o\d  that  the  period  has  >«»r 
arrived  trhrn,  for  the  public  *>iftti/, 
the  general  i/ood,  and  the  satixjactiun 
of  all  r/f/.«xft*.  the  ichole  of  the  ta-mtiun 
of  ( i rent  llritain  should  be  rtristd, 
and  adjusted  on  distinct  and  intelligible 
principles^  so  that  each  man  may  be 
made  to  bear  his  own  burden — not, 
as  at  present,  either  to  carry  double 
weight,  or  to  shift  his  load  to  the 
already  cumbered  shoulders  of  his 
neighbour.  Surely  this  is  no  extra- 
vagant demand,  no  unreasonable  ex- 
pectation. Heaven  knows,  we  have 
now  been  experimenting  long  enough 
to  enable  our  rulers,  if  they  are  at  all 
fit  for  their  duty,  to  have  arrived  at 
some  positive  results.  Why  should 
any  "experiments"  have  been  tried, 
if  they  were  not  to  lead  to  such  an 
end  ?  We  say  deliberately,  that  no 
better  opportunity  than  the  present 
can  occur  for  forcing  on  that  revision 
of  the  taxation  which  almost  every 
one  believes  to  be  necessary.  The 
excise  reformers — those  who  demand 
the  repeal  of  the  taxes  on  paper  and 
on  soap — those  who  wish  the  win- 
dow duty  abolished — those  who  ad- 
vocate a  further  reduction  of  customs 
duties,  and  those  who,  like  Mr  Dis- 
raeli, desire  an  equitable,  adjustment 
of  the  burdens  upon  land — have  all 
here  a  common  ground  to  rest  upon, — 
namely,  the  injustice  or  the  inexpe- 
diency of  our  present  fiscal  regula- 
tions. We  occupy  the  same  ground 
in  protesting  against  the  continuance 
of  the  Income-Tax.  Surely,  with  such 
general  testimony  from  men  of  all  par- 
ties against  the  continuance  of  the 
present  heterogeneous  and  unsatisfac- 
tory arrangements,  it  is  time  that  our 
statesmen  should  really  bestir  them- 
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selves,  and  announce  to  us  upon  what 
principles  for  the  future  our  taxa- 
tion is  really  to  proceed.  We  cannot 
go  on  for  ever  robbing  I'eter  to  pay 
1'aul.  We  cannot  always  submit,  to 
a  perpetual  shifting  of  burdens,  as  if 
the  people  of  this  country  were  so 
many  dromedaries,  to  have  their  hour- 
ly capabilities  of  relief  determined  by 
the  caprice  of  their  drivers.  Yet 
such,  in  effect,  is  the  present  state  of 
matters  :  and  such  it  will  continue, 
unless  we  are  resolved  to  avail  our- 
selves of  an  opportunity  like  the  pre- 
sent, and  force  our  governors,  as  is 
the  clear  right  of  the  governed,  to 
explain  and  justify  the  principles  up- 
on which  their  method  of  taxation  is 
framed.  Unless  thi-  be  done,  we  arc 
indeed  a  degraded  people;  because, 
when  every  class  believes  that  it  suf- 
fers injustice,  to  submit  tamely  to 
that,  with  constitutional  remedies  in 
our  hands,  would  argue  a  pusillani- 
mity utterly  unworthy  of  a  tree  and 
enlightened  nati»n. 

We  have  longforeseen  that  some  such 
crisis  as  the  present  must  arrive.  It 
was,  indeed,  ine\itable.  from  the  time 
when  the  two  rival  I'remiers  began  to 
bid  against  each  other  for  popularsup- 
port.  and  to  make  the  Hritisii  nation  a 
chess-board  for  the  purpose  of  exhibit- 
ing their  individual  dexterity.  The 
cleverer  man  of  the  two  lost  the  game 
by  over- finessing.  Hut  before  that 
occurred,  enormous  mischief  had  been 
done.  All  was  disorder ;  and  tho 
conqueror  at  this  moment  does  not 
see  his  way  to  a  proper  readjustment 
of  the  pieces.  Hut  order  we  must 
have,  and  arrangement,  and  that 
speedily  too,  if  the  functions  of  the 
State  are  to  go  on  tranquilly  ami  un- 
impeded. Men  are  tired  of  being 
used  as  actual  impassive  puppets. 
They  want  to  have  a  reason  for  the 
moves  to  which  they  have  lately  been 
subjected  ;  and  a  reason  they  will 
have,  sooner  or  later,  let  Ministers 
palter  as  they  may. 

Very  little  consideration  will  show 
that  such  a  revision,  upon  fised  prin- 
ciples, is  absolutely  necessary,  if  jus- 
tice is  to  be  regarded  as  any  element 
of  taxation.  The  ordinary  revenue 
of  tin-  United  Kingdom,  on  the  average 
of  the  last  ten  years,  is  rather  moro 
than  fifty  five  millions,  whereof  twenty 
nine  millions  constitute  the  annual 
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charge  of  the  public  debt.  Those 
fifty-five  millions,  it  is  evident,  fall  to 
be  paid  out  of  the  annual  produce  of 
the  country,  as  well  as  the  local 
burdens,  Avhich  amount  to  a  great  deal 
more,  there  being,  in  fact,  no  other 
means  of  payment ;  for,  without  pro- 
duce at  home,  foreign  commodities 
cannot  be  purchased,  and  the  consumer 
of  such  commodities  is  the  party  who 
pays  not  only  the  prime  cost  of  the 
article,  but  all  the  taxes  which  may 
be  levied  upon  it ;  and  this  he  must 
do,  if  not  directly,  at  least  indirectly, 
out  of  produce.  Hence,  the  burden 
of  taxation  remaining  the  same  in 
money,  and  not  fluctuating  according 
to  the  value  of  produce,  it  is  evident 
that  it  never  can  be  for  the  general 
interests  of  the  country  that  produce 
should  be  unduly  depreciated  ;  that  is, 
that  it  should  be  sold  at  prime  cost  to 
the  consumer,  perfectly  free  of  that 
portion  of  taxation  which  it  ought  oa 
principle  to  bear.  It  is  really  amaz- 
ing that  so  self-evident  a  proposition 
should  have  escaped  the  notice  of  our 
legislators  ;  nor  can  we  otherwise  ac- 
count for  the  fiscal  blunders  which 
have  been  committed,  than  by  sup- 
posing that  men  in  power  had  become 
so  used  to  shuffle  and  deal  with  taxa- 
tion, that  they  entirely  lost  sight  of 
its  clear  and  fundamental  principles. 
Let  but  the  reader  bear  this  in  mind, 
that  all  taxation  is  ultimately  levied 
from  production,  from  which  also  all 
incomes  arc  derived,*  and  he  will  be 
able  clearly  to  follow  our  reasoning  to 
the  points  at  which  we  Avish  to  arrive 
— first,  the  absurdity,  anomaly,  and 
injustice  of  the  present  system  ;  and, 
secondly,  the  necessity  for  a  complete 
and  speedy  remodelment. 

The  direct  burdens  or  taxes  upon 
agricultural  produce,  by  far  the  most 
important,  permanent,  and  extensive 
branch  of  production  in  this  country, 
are  levied  principally  through  the  land. 
These  arc  estimated  as  follows  : — 


Land-tax, 
Tithes, 


£1,906,878 
2,400,330 


Carry  forward,       £4,367,208 


Brought  forward,  £4,367,208 
Property-tax  on  land,  1,334,488 
Poor  and  county  rates,  5,714,687 
Highway  rates,  .  766,854 

Church  rates,  .  .  377,126 

Turnpike  trusts,  039.085 

Property-tax  on  dwelling- 
houses,          .  .  664,383 
Property-tax  on  other  pro- 
perty,           .             .  196,212 


Total, 


£14.320,013 


It  is  foreign  to  our  purpose  at  pre- 
sent to  compare  this  amount  with  that 
of  the  direct  and  local  burdens  paid 
from  manufactures,  though  it  may  be 
useful  to  recollect  that  the  latter 
amounts  only  to  £4,432,997,  being 
less  than  a  third  of  the  sum  derived 
from  the  other.  What  we  wish  the 
reader  to  observe  is,  that  the  sum  of 
fourteen  and  a  quarter  millions  is  a 
primary  fixed  burden  upon  the  land, 
and  must,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
levied  from  the  land's  productions. 

But  the  cost  of  production  is  further 
increased  by  the  effects  of  indirect 
taxation.  More  than  one  half  of  the 
fifty-five  millions  which  constitute  the 
public  revenue — twenty-eight  and  a 
half  millions,  arise  from  taxes  im- 
posed on  the  following  articles  of  con- 
sumption— spirits,  malt,  tobacco,  tea, 
sugar,  and  soap.  All  these  are  con- 
sumed principally  by  the  labouring 
classes,  and  must  be  paid  for  out  of 
produce  in  the  shape  of  wages.  Con- 
sequently, in  addition  to  the  prime 
cost  of  produce  and  the  profit  of  the 
grower,  the  consumer  does  or  ought 
to  pay  that  portion  both  of  direct  and 
indirect  taxation  which  is  leviable  ac- 
cording to  justice,  and  distinctly  levied 
by  the  State  on  the  article  which  he 
purchases.  To  make  this  matter  more 
plain,  let  it  be  understood  that  every 
quarter  of  wheat  grown  in  Great 
Britain,  before  it  can  be  brought  to 
market,  is  charged  with  a  portion  of 
the  direct  taxes  which  we  have  enu- 
merated above,  and  also  of  the  indi- 
rect taxes  which  come  through  the 
labourer;  and  that  these  are  positive 
burdens  levied  by  the  State  for  the 


*  The  exceptions  to  this  rule  are  so  few,  that  they  need  hardly  be  stated.  Incomes 
from  investments  in  foreign  funds  are  perhaps  the  principal  exception,  but  the  amount 
of  these  is  not  large,  and  cannot  affect  the  general  principle  above  laid  down,  which 
lies,  or  ought  to  lie,  at  the  foundation  of  every  system  of  POLITICAL  ECONOMY. 
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public  service  and  the  payment  of  the 
national  obligations.  Now,  mark  the 
anomaly.  The  cry  is  raised  for  cheap 
bread,  and  it  appears  that  cheap  bread 
cm  be  obtained  by  importing  grain 
free  of  duty  from  abroad.  A  law  is 
passed  allowing  that  importation,  and 
an  immense  quantity  of  corn  is  imme- 
diately thrown  into  the  I Jritish  markets. 
Hut  on  the  production  of  that  corn  on 
:i  foreign  soil,  no  such  charges  are 
leviable  as  exist  here.  Direct  bur- 
dens on  tin'  hinds  do  not,  in  many 
countries,  exist  ;  and  in  no  country 
save  our  own  are  indirect  taxes  levied 
to  the  same  amount  upon  articles  in- 
dispensable for  the  labourer's  consump- 
tion. The  excise  duty  on  soap  alone 
--in  IMS,  close  upon  a  million  — H 
t  aid  to  cost  each  labouring  man  in  this 
country  a  week's  wages  in  the  year. 
What  is  the  consequence?  The  foreign 
grain  is  brought  into  this  country,  and 
exposed  at  a  price  which  immediately 
drags  down  the  value  of  ]!ritis.h  grain. 
If  the  supply  were  limited,  the  power 
of  the  foreign  grower  to  exact  an  enor- 
nioiis  prolit  might  in  some  measure 
tend  to  counteract  the  evil  ;  but  the 
supply  being  unlimited — not  confined 
to  one  locality,  but  extended  to  two 
continents — there  arises  a  competition 
between  foreign  markets  for  the  sup- 
ply, which  dragsdown  prices  still  more. 
The  farmer,  when  he  complains  of  the 
ruin  which  has  overtaken  him,  and 
the  writer  who  advocates  the  cause 
of  Native  Industry,  when  he  points 
out  the  disastrous  consequences  which 
must  arise  from  the  pursuance  of  such 
a  course  of  policy,  are  met — not  by 
argument,  but  by  flippant  and  con- 
temptible sneers.  We  are  asked 
"  whether  we  object  to  have  our  food 
cheap?"—"  whether  plenty  is  a  posi- 
tive evil  ?" — and  so  forth  :  questions 
which  only  expose  the  shallowness 
and  the  imbecility  of  the  inquirers. 
AVe  have  no  objections  to  cheap  bread 
— quite  the  reverse — provided  yon  can 
have  that  consistently  with  putting 
the  Hritish  grower  upon  an  exact  level 
or  equality  with  the  foreigner.  Take 
oil  the  direct  taxes  on  land,  and  tin- 
indirect  tuxes  which  bear  upon  the 
labourer ;  persuade  the  manufacturers, 
now  so  uncommonly  prosperous,  to 
defray  the  interest  of  the  national 
debt  ;  clear  away  customs  and  excUe 
duties  on  malt,  tea,  tobacco,  sugar, 
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and  soap  :  and  then  — but  not  till  tlieu 
— will  we  join  withyou  inyotir  gratula- 
tion,  and  throw  up  our  caps  in  honour 
of  your  veiled  goddess  of  Free  Trade. 

Two  things  cannot  be  doubted  — the 
existence  of  such  burdens  here,  and 
their  non-existence  abroad.  Will, 
then,  let  us  see  if  Britain  possesses 
any  peculiar  counterbalancing  advan- 
tages. Our  climate,  it  will  be  con- 
ceded, is  later  and  more  uncertain. 
This  remark  applies  even  to  the  south 
of  England,  which  is  but  a  section  of 
the  corn-growing  districts.  In  Scot- 
land we  notoriously  struggle  under 
vast  climatic  disadvantages.  Capital 
may  be  more  ca-ily  commanded  than 
elsewhere  ;  but  tln".i,  people  seem  to 
forget  that  in  order  to  have  the  use  of 
capital  it  is  necessary  to  pay  interest, 
and  the  paynv::t  of  that  adds  mate- 
rially to  the  co.-t  of  rearing  produce. 
We  are  said  to  have  more  skill — and 
we  believe  it  in  part  ;  but  it  we  farm 
better,  we  f.irm  a'somorc  expensively  ; 
and  those  who  arc  now  our  competi- 
tors have  had  the  full  benefit  of  our 
experience  without  the  corresponding 
risk  and  loss.  As  for  freights,  these  are 
as  low  from  ports  in  the  IJ.dlic  as  they 
are  from  many  of  our  e  irn-growing 
districts  to  the  nearest  available  mar- 
ket. If  there  are  any  other  points  for 
consideration,  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear 
them  ;  but  we  know  of  no  other:  and 
the  upshot  of  the  whole  is,  that  our 
landowners  and  farmers  are  now  ex- 
pected to  compete  on  equal  terms  with 
the  foreigner  in  the  home  market — the 
equality  consisting  in  the  produce  of 
the  former  being  taxed  directly  and 
indirectly  to  an  amount  certainly  ex- 
ceeding two-thirds  of  the  whole  na- 
tional revenue,  whilst  that  of  the  latter 
is  admitted  tux  free,  on  payment  of 
the  merest  tritle ! 

"  All  these,"  says  the  Free-trader 
calmly,  "are  exploded  fallacies!'1  Are 
they  so,  most  excellent  Wiseacre? 
Then  tell  us,  ifyoii  please,  where,  when, 
and  by  whom  they  were  exploded? 
Admirable  Solon  :M  you  esteem  your- 
self- and  we  admit  that  yon  are  qua- 
lified for  the  Mass  — it  would  puzzle 
you,  with  the  aid  of  all  the  collective 
wisdom  you  can  gather  from  the 
speeches  or  writings  of  Cobden, 
liright,  Wilson,  Peel,  or  your  daily 
organs  of  information,  to  refute  one 
single  proposition  which  has 
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here  advanced,  or  to  negative  a  single 
conclusion.  Do  you  deny  that  the 
burdens  we  have  specified  exist  in 
Britain  ?  You  cannot.  Do  you  deny 
that  the  wheat-growing  countries  from 
which  we  now  receive  our  principal 
supplies  are  exempt  from  similar 
charges  and  taxation  ?  You  cannot. 
Do  you  deny  the  truth  of  the  econo- 
mical proposition,  that  all  burdens 
and  taxes  imposed  by  the  State  upon 
any  kind  of  produce  are  proper  ele- 
ments of  the  cost  of  production,  and 
ought  to  be  paid  by  the  consumer  ? 
You  do  not.  Well,  then,  will  you 
venture  to  aver  that,  at  present  prices, 
wheat  being  at  42s.  2d.  per  quarter, 
according  to  the  average  of  England, 
or  at  any  period  which  you  may 
choose  to  specify  within  the  last 
eighteen  months,  the  purchaser  of 
British  wheat  has  repaid  the  grower 
of  it  the  whole  cost  of  its  production, 
comprehending  the  full  amount  of  its 
direct  and  indirect  taxation  ?  If  you 
venture  to  say  Yes,  then  you  are  at 
issue,  in  point  of  fact,  with  your  own 
vaunted  authorities,  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
Wilson  of  the  Economist,  and  every 
writer  of  the  best  ability  on  your  side, 
none  of  whom  have  supposed  that 
wheat  can  be  grown  in  this  country 
with  a  profit  at  a  lower  rate  than 
52s.  2d.  per  quarter,  whilst  others 
assume  the  minimum  rate  to  be  56s. 
If  you  answer  No,  the  whole  question 
is  conceded. 

The  fact  is,  that  our  opponents,  if 
they  had  the  least  regard  for  common 
decency,  ought  to  be  chary  of  talking 
about  exploded  fallacies.  We  should 
like  to  know  on  which  side  the  bur- 
den of  the  fallacy  lies  ?  Have  we  not, 
even  within  the  last  six  months,  seen 
long  and  elaborate  articles  in  the 
leading  Free-Trade  journals,  assuring 
us  that  wheat  was  rising,  and  must 
rise  to  a  profitable  point  ?  Was  not 
this  argued  over  and  over  again  in  the 
columns  of  the  Economist,  with  such 
an  array  of  statistical  authorities  as 
might  have  overcome  the  conviction  of 
the  most  desponding  farmer  ?  Where 
are  the  assurances  now,  and  the  argu- 
ments to  prove  that  a  free  importation 
of  foreign  corn  would  simply  have  the 
effect  of  steadying,  and  not  of  perma- 
nently depressing  prices  ?  And  yet 
these  men,  as  miserably  detected  and 
exposed  as  Guy  Fawkes  when  dragged 
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from  the  cellar,  have  the  consummate 
assurance  to  talk  about  "  exploded 
fallacies ! '' 

But  we  must  not  suffer  ourselves  to 
be  led  away  from  the  point  which  we 
were  discussing.  What  we  wish  to 
enforce  is  the  fact,  that  at  present 
there  are  no  fixed  principles  whatever 
to  regulate  the  taxation  of  the  king- 
dom ;  and  we  have  brought  forward 
the  case  of  the  agriculturists,  not  be- 
ing able  to  find  one  more  important 
or  strictly  apposite  as  a  remarkable 
illustration  of  this.  Taxation  remains 
the  same,  notwithstanding  the  opera- 
tion of  a  law  which  has  produced  a 
violent  and  permanent  change  in  the 
value  of  agricultural  produce.  Now, 
if  produce  is  accepted  as  the  real  thing 
to  be  taxed — and  you  can  truly  tax 
nothing  else,  since  all  taxes  must  be 
paid  from  produce — can  this  be  just 
and  equitable  ?  Certainly  not,  if  your 
former  mode  of  taxation  was  likewise 
just  and  equitable.  The  agriculturist 
who  was  secured  by  law  against  unli- 
mited foreign  competition,  might  cal- 
culate on  selling  his  hundred  quarters 
of  wheat  for  £280,  on  an  average  of 
years,  and  could  therefore  pay  his 
taxes.  You  change  the  law,  bring 
down  the  value  of  his  wheat  to  £200, 
and  yet  charge  him  the  same  as  before. 
How  can  his  possibly  be  otherwise 
than  a  losing  trade  ?  Then  mark  what 
follows.  We  have  said  that  no  kind 
of  produce  whatever  can  be  remuner- 
ative unless  the  consumer  of  it  repays 
the  grower  the  full  cost  of  production, 
along  with  the  grower's  profit,  and 
the  whole  of  the  direct  and  incidental 
taxation  to  which  it  is  liable.  In  the 
case  of  corn  this  cannot  be,  because 
you  now  admit  to  the  British  market 
grain  which  is  exempt  from  all  taxes, 
and  grown  at  far  less  cost  than  here, 
and  the  competition  so  engendered 
drags  down  the  price  of  British  corn 
far  below  the  remunerative  point,  con- 
sequently the  consumer  does  not  pay 
the  charges  and  costs  of  production, 
(taxes  inclusive,)  and  the  farmer 
goes  to  the  wall.  Such  is  the  plain 
and  inevitable  course  of  things  ;  and 
those  who  sneer  at  the  tales  of  agri- 
cultural distress  will  do  well  to 
examine  the  matter  dispassionately 
for  themselves,  and  see  if  it  can 
be  otherwise.  Very  possibly  it  may 
never  have  occurred  to  them — for 
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it  docs  not  seem  to  have  occurred 
to  our  statesmen — that  the  indirect 
taxation  of  the  country  is  at  leant  a.i 
great  an  element  in  the  cost  of  pro- 
duce as  that  which  is  direct.  Never- 
theless it  is  so.  The  beer  which  the 
labourer  drinks,  the  tobacco  which  he 
smokes,  the  lea  and  sugar  used  !>v  hi* 
wife  and  family,  the  soap  which  wa>hes 
their  clothes,  and  many  other  articles, 
all  pay  toll  to  (lovcrnment,  and  all 
contribute  to  the  cost  of  the  grain. 
And  if  the  grain  when  brought  to 
market  will  not  pay  its  cost,  there  is 
an  end  not  only  of  British  agriculture, 
but  of  the  best  part  of  the  revenue 
which  at  the  present  time  is  levied 
from  the  customs  and  excise! 

Sift  the  matter  as  closely  as  you 
will — the  more  closely  the  better 
and  you  can  arrive  at  no  other  con- 
clusion than  this,  that  in  the  long  run 
all  taxation  must  necessarilv  be  levied 
from  produce.  If  so,  what  is  the  in- 
ference V  Clearly  this,  that  you  can- 
not permanently  levy  taxation  except 
upon  a  scale  commensurate  to  the 
value  of  produce. 

If  the  value  of  production  is  low- 
ered, the  power  of  taxation  mu.-t  de- 
crease in  the  same  ratio.  Cheap  bread 
then  ceases  to  advantage  the  con- 
.sumer;  for  that  amount  of  taxation 
which  was  formerly  levied  from  the 
production  of  corn  in  this  country, 
must  necessarily,  since  taxes  have  a 
fixed  money  value,  be  raised  from 
something  else — that  is,  from  some 
other  product  — if  any  can  be  found 
adequate  to  sustain  the  burden.  To- 
wards this  consummation  we  must 
graduallv  tend  by  the  operation  of  an 
inevitable  law,  unless  the  eyes  of  our 
statesmen,  and  also  of  the  con.-titu- 
encies  of  Britain,  are  opened  to  the 
extreme  folly  of  the  course  which  we 
are  just  now  pursuing.  In  pure 
theory  no  one  can  object  to  Free 
Trade.  It  is  a  simple  rule  of  nature, 
and  a  fundamental  one  of  commerce, 
the  free  exchange  of  superfluities 
among  nations.  But  taxation  alters 
the  whole  question.  We  are  not  now, 
as  before  the  Revolution  of  lljss,  free 
from  debt  as  a  nation,  and  at  little 
annual  cost  for  the  maintenance  of  our 
establishments.  By  an  arrangement,  in 
which  the  present  generation  certainly 
had  no  share,  we  have  taken  upon 
ns  the  debts  not  onlv  of  our  fathers, 
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but  of  our  ancestors  of  the  third  and 
fourth  generation,  and  have  become 
bound  to  pay  the  annual  interest  of  the 
expenses  of  wars,  the  very  name  of 
which  is  not  familiar  in  our  mouths. 
The  annual  amount  of  taxation  neces- 
sary for  that  purpose  ha-*  heightened 
the  price  and  value  of  all  commodities 
in  Britain,  and  consequently,  by  ren- 
dering living  more  expensive,  has 
increased  the  <;o>t  of  our  c>tabli-h- 
incnts.  How,  then,  is  it  possible, 
under  such  circumstances,  to  have 
free  trade'.'  You  may  have  it,  doubt- 
less, in  ciii'  aitirle,  or  in  many— that 
is,  you  may  have  free  importations, 
but  that  U  not  free  trade;  nor  can  it 
exi-t  until  you  have  abolished  the 
la.-t  farthing  of  customs  duties  at  the 
pnrts.  Well,  then,  let  us  suppose 
this  done  ;  1,-t  us  assume  that  every 
article  of  fmeign  produce  is  admitted 
duty-free:  the  question  .-till  remains, 
how  are  you  to  raise  the  lifty-five 
millions  for  the  pub!!--  revenue,  and  a 
still  further  enormous  Mini  for  local 
taxation,  including  th.-  maintenance 
of  the  e-tahli.-hed  ehuii  lies,  the  poor 
and  county  rates,  and  all  the  other 
nece--ary  charges  ''.  It  «\<\  iou»!y  can- 
not be  done  from  capital,  without 
gradually,  but  surely,  making  capital 
dUappear  altogether.  It  must  be 
done  from  income  ;  and  income,  as  we 
have  seen,  is  entirely  dependent  upon 
the  value  of  produce.  Agricultural 
production,  e.-timated  at  the  former 
juice-;,  \\a>  calculated  to  amount 
to  £:.'"><  I.IMIM.I  MM  i  annually.  That 
can  no  longer  be  calculated  upon. 
£<jl  ^MKMIHU,  according  to  .Mr  Villiers, 
was  the  amount  of  the  depreciation  in 
a  single  year ;  and  as  the  net  rental 
of  Crcat  Britain  and  Ireland  is  under 
i.V.MMio.iMio,  it  's  plain  that,  .>»//>/»<«- 
imi  nil  irntx  trcrr  nl>nlislif<l,  the  ten- 
antry must  expect  to  draw  £:<!'.  11011,1  MM) 
less  than  formerly,  a  depreciation 
which  evidently  would  leave  no  room 
for  taxation  whatever.  We  must, 
however,  upon  the  supposition  above 
stated,  that  all  customs  duties  are 
aboli.-hed,  (and  we  shall  include  also 
the  excise.)  deduct  from  this  latter 
sum  the  amount  of  the  labourer's  con- 
sumption of  articles  formerly  taxed. 
In  order  to  avoid  cavil,  we  .-hall  esti- 
mate the  number  of  the  agricultural 
labourers,  with  their  families,  at 
IU,U«HU.HM>.  and  as  the  customs  ami 
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excise  duties  together  amount  to  about 
£30,000,000,  we  take  off  £11,500,000 
as  the  labourer's  proportion.  This  is 
greatly  above  the  mark ;  but  it  will 
serve  for  illustration.  It  reduces  the 
tenant's  loss,  after  extinction  of  the 
rents,  to  £20,500,000  annually. 

Next,  let  us  see  what  manufac- 
tures would  or  could  do  for  maintain- 
ing our  public  establishments,  and 
discharging  our  engagements  to  the 
national  creditor.  It  will,  we  think, 
be  shortly  conceded,  if  it  is  not  so 
already,  that  agricultural  distress  can- 
not possibly  stimulate  the  consump- 
tion of  manufactures  in  the  home 
market.  That  market,  indeed,  de- 
pends entirely  upon  agriculture,  be- 
cause we  have  no  other  very  import- 
ant branch  of  produce  which  can 
furnish  it  with  customers.  Without 
agriculture  the  home  trade  must 
utterly  decay  ;  and  as  for  the  foreign 
trade,  it  is  enough  to  observe,  that  in 
the  very  best  year  we  have  yet  known 
(1845)  we  exported  goods  from  this 
country  to  the  value  of  j  ust  £60,000,000, 
being  only  £5,000,000  more  than  the 
amount  of  our  yearly  revenue,  inde- 
pendent altogether  of  the  large  local 
taxation. 

This  is  a  simple  sketch  of  Free 
Trade,  worked  out  from  ascertained 
and  unquestionable  statistics.  The 
reader  may  like  it  or  not,  according 
to  his  preconceived  political  or  econo- 
mical impressions,  but  "  to  this  coni- 
•  plexion  it  must  inevitably  come  at 
last."  What  we  are  doing,  and  have 
been  doing  for  the  last  five  or  six 
years,  is  to  reduce  the  value  of  all 
kinds  of  British  produce  as  much  as 
possible,  and  that  by  admitting 
foreign  produce,  which  is  in  fact 
foreign  labour,  duty-free;  and  still 
we  expect  to  maintain  our  reve- 
nue— all  derivable  from  British  pro- 
duce— at  the  same  money  value  as 
before !  Such  is  the  besotted  state 
of  political  opinion,  that  a  Ministry 
holding  these  views,  and  daily 
plunging  the  country  deeper  into  ruin, 
can  command  a  majority  in  the 
House  of  Commons ;  and  whenever 
an  intelligent  and  clear  -  sighted 
foreigner,  like  the  American  Minister, 
ventures  to  express  an  opinion,  how- 
ever carefully  and  cautiously  worded, 
in  favour  of  agricultural  protection, 
the  whole  pack  of  the  Ministerial 
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press  assails  him  open-mouthed, 
yelling  and  yelping  as  though  he  had 
committed  some  atrocious  and  inex- 
piable crime. 

We  have  thus  shown,    we  hope 
clearly   enough,   the    dependence    of 
revenue  upon  produce  ;  a  very  impor- 
tant point,   but  one  which  is  apt  to 
be   lost    sight  of  in   consequence  of 
our  complicated  arrangements.  People 
used    to    talk    magniloquently,    and 
in  high-sounding  terms,  about  taxed 
corn,  and  we  have  had  ditties  innu- 
merable to  the  same  effect,  more  or 
less  barbarous,  from  Ebenezer  Elliott 
and  his  compeers  ;  but  neither  orator 
nor  poetaster  ever   condescended  to 
remark  that  the  sole  reason  why  du- 
ties were  levied  on  the  importation  of 
foreign  grain,   was  the  existence  of 
other  duties  to  an  enormous  extent, 
directly    and    indirectly    levied     by 
Government  from  the  British  grower. 
Relieve  the  latter  of  these  burdens, 
and  he  docs  not  fear  the  competition 
of  the  world.      But  so  long  as  you 
tax  him  who  is,  on  the  one  hand,  your 
largest  producer,  and,  on  the  other, 
the  best  customer  for  your  manufac- 
tures, you  cannot,  in  reason,  wonder 
if  he  demands  that  an  equivalent  for 
his  taxation  shall  be  imposed  upon 
foreign  produce  ;  so  that  the  econo- 
mical law,  and  not  less  the  law  of 
common  sense,  which  provides  that 
the  consumer  shall  pay  all  charges, 
may  not  be  defeated — in  other  words, 
that  his  trade  may  not  be  annihilated 
altogether.     We  have  seen  articles, 
intended  to  be   pungent  and  satiri- 
cal, about  the  farmers  "  whining  for 
protection."      The  writers  who   use 
such   language    evidently   intend  to 
insinuate  that  the  British  agriculturist 
is  a  poor  weak  creature,  unable  to 
cope  with  foreign  tillers  of  the  soil — 
more  ignorant  than  the  Dane,  more 
idle   than   the  German,    less   active 
than  the  Polish  serf,  and  not  near  go 
handy  as  the  American  squatter.     If 
they  do  not  mean  this,  they  mean  no- 
thing.  It  is  not  worth  while  replying 
directly  to  such  paltry  and  contempt- 
ible libels,  but  we  may  as  well  re- 
mind these  gentlemen  with  whom  the 
"whining"  commenced.      It  began 
with  the   manufacturers,    who  have 
been  whining  for  heaven  knows  how 
many  years,  that  bread  was  too  dear, 
and  that  they  were  forced   to  pay 
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Jdgli    wages    in    consequence.     The 
pnperinakers  an;  u  whining  "  at  this 
moment    for   a   reduction   of  excise, 
ami  the  nasal  notes  of  a  good  many 
newspaper  editors  aud  conductors  of 
cheap     and     trashy    periodicals    are 
adding    power    and    pathos    to    the 
whine.     No  spaniel  at  the  outside  of 
a  street-door  ever  whined  more  pite- 
oiisly  than   Mr  Card  well  is  doing  at 
this  hour  about  reduction  of  the  tea 
duties.      He   is   absolutely    not  safe 
over  a  cup  of  ordinary  hyson.     There 
are  whines  about  hops,  whines  about 
Mi-Mr,   whines   about  window   taxes, 
whines  about  cotton,  and  all  Ireland 
is  and  has  been  in  a  state  of  perpetual 
whine.     In  short,  it'  by  "  whining  "  is 
meant  a  complaint  ngainst   taxation, 
we  apprehend  it  would  be  dillicult  to 
find   a  single  individual   who,  in  the 
present  anomalous  and  jumbled  .-tale 
ol 'finance,  could  not  advance  sullicicnt 
reasons  for  uttering  a  cry.     The  only 
way  to  remedy  this  is  to  reconstruct 
the  whole  system.     Let  this  be  done 
on  principles  clear  and  intelligible  to 
all   men,   and   we  are   perfectly   c.'ii- 
viiiced  that  for  the  future  there  \\oiiid 
be  few  symptoms  of  complaint.     It  is 
not  the  amount    of  taxation    which 
causes   such  general  dissatisfaction  ; 
it    is    the   unequal  distribution  of  it, 
tendered   still    more    glaring  by    the 
pernicious  habit  indulged  in  by  Minis- 
ters of  arbitrarily  remitting  taxes  for 
the  benefit  of  some  exclusive  class, 
and    laying  on   others — such    as  the 
Income-Tax — not  on  the  plea  of  abso- 
lute State  necessity,  but  confessedly 
"  to  make  experiments."     Of  course, 
after  such  an  announcement,  every- 
body thinks  that  he,  in  his  own  per- 
son, may  profit  by  the  experimental- 
ising.    Without  asking,  nothing  is  to 
be  had,  especially  from  the  Exchequer; 
aud  accordingly  there  is  hardly  any 
duty  whatever  \\hich  is  not  made  the 
subject  of  petition,  and  against  many 
Jhere  is  u  regular  organised  agitation. 
This    is    a    most    unhappy    state    of 
things,  for  it  is  inconsistent  with  the 
security  of  properly.     Values  may  be 
raised  or  depressed  in  a  day  at  the 
(-ingle  will  of  a  Minister.     Those  who 
gain  become  clamorous  for  a  further 
concession  ;    those  who  lose  become 
disgusted  with  what  seems  to  them  a 
gross   partiality.     In  short,    we   de- 
voutly trust  that  the  days  of  expert- 
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meiit  are  over;  and  the  Whigs  may 
lie  informed,  once  for  all,  by  the  gene- 
ral voice  of  the  nation,  that  it  is  now 
absolutely  necessary  for  them  to  un- 
dertake the  task  of  setting  the  finan- 
cial house  in  order.  The  best  method 
of  accomplishing  this  de.-irable  end,  is 
by  sternly  refusing  to  permit  the  In- 
come-Tax to  be  reimposed  for  the 
fourth  time  upon  any  plea  or  pretext 
whatcv  er. 

l!ut  we  mii-t  further  sav  a  few- 
Words,  bearing  directly  upon  this  tax. 
Odious  a-  it  may  \<-  to  the  com- 
munity, we  cannot  .-hut  or.r  eyes  to 
the  fact  that  there  i>  much  danger  of 
i:s  being  reimposed:  becai;-e  Minis- 
ters pos.-e-s  a  certain  majority  in  the 
pre.-eiit  Iloii-e  of  ('ominous,  and  are 
not  likely  to  leave  any  m-Miis  untried 
for  ellecting  their  object.  It  is  to 
them,  indeed,  of  paramount  imjort- 
ar.ce  ;  because,  if  they  can  succeed 
in  .-addling  us  with  this  tax  for  ;i 
further  period  of  three  years,  tlu-v 
may  easily  excuse  themselves  for 
declining  to  undertake  the  revision  of 
our  financial  system.  We  therefore 
deem  it  our  duty  to  look  a  litlle 
more  narrowly  into  the  details  of  the 
former  acts  than  »vir.ild  otherwise. 
have  been  our  uMi  or  inclination. 

Our  readers  will  certainly  recollect 
that  in  I.-'IS  when  the  Income-Tax 
was  reimposed  lor  the  third  time, 
tin-  Whi_'.s  made  a  strenuous  ell'oil 
both  to  extend  its  i  xistence  and  to 
augment  its  burdens.  What  they 
modestly  projioM-d  was  this,  that  the 
Income-Tax  should  be  extended  over 
a  period  of  live  instead  of  three  years, 
and  that  during  two  of  these  years 
the  assessment  should  be  raised  from 
seven] dice  to  a  shilling  per  pound. 
The  result  —  which  it  argues  the  utter- 
most degree  of  imbecility  in  Ministers 
nut  to  have  foreseen — was  a  roar  of 
disappr.  bation  from  one  end  of  the 
country  to  the  other  ;  and  the  scheme 
thus  foolishly  broached  was  as  pn.-il- 
lanimoiisly  withdrawn.  Indeed,  had 
it  not  been  lor  the  peculiar  circum- 
stances of  the  time,  which  rendered 
it  exceedingly  (inadvisable  that  the 
stability  of  any  (loveinment,  however 
weak  and  incompetent,  should  In-  en- 
dangered, it  is  very  questionable 
whether  Ministers  could  have  suc- 
c.eded  in  persuading  the  House  of 
Commons  to  submit  to  this  tax  even 
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upon  modified  terms.  But  the  contents 
of  the  budget  were  hardly  disclosed, 
before  the  roar  of  revolution  was 
heard  in  the  streets  of  Paris,  and  the 
Throne  of  the  Barricades  was  over- 
thrown by  the  self-same  hands  which 
had  reared  it.  That  evidently  was  not 
a  time  for  the  lovers  of  order  to  per- 
sist in  an  opposition  which,  if  suc- 
cessful, might  have  resulted  in  confu- 
sion at  home  ;  so  that  a  new  lease  of 
the  Income-Tax  was  granted  upon  the 
same  terms  as  before.  On  occasion 
of  the  first  obnoxious  proposition,  we 
expressed  our  opinions  freely  with 
regard  to  the  whole  constitution  of 
the  tax,  pointing  out  both  its  in- 
justice and  its  impolicy,  in  an  article 
to  which  our  readers  may  refer  for 
the  more  general  argument.*  But 
there  are  one  or  two  points  with 
which  we  mnst  separately  deal. 

The  Act  presently  in  force  provides 
that  farmers  shall  be  assessed,  not 
upon  profits,  but  upon  rental,  to  the 
extent  of  threepence-halfpenny  per 
pound,  on  farms  for  which  they  pay 
£300  per  annum  and  upwards.  The 
gross  amount  of  the  sum  so  raised 
was  in  1848  £309,890.  Now,  it  is 
perfectly  well  known  to  every  person 
that  not  one  farmer  out  of  ten  has 
made  a  single  penny  of  profit  since 
the  withdrawal  of  the  duties  on  foreign 
corn  in  the  commencement  of  last 
year.  In  the  great  majority  of  Cases 
rent  is  at  this  moment  paid  out  of 
capital,  as  the  landlords  willflnd  to  their 
cost  when  the  leases  expire,  if  many  of 
them  are  not  already  perfectly  cog- 
nisant of  the  fact.  If  this  be  the 
case,  it  becomes  plain  that  this  mode  of 
assessment  cannot  be  continued.  To 
do  so,  would  be  for  the  State  to  use 
its  power  to  commit  an  actual  rob- 
bery. So  long  as  any  profit  exists, 
the  State  has  a  right  to  tax  it ;  un- 
justly it  may  be,  and  partially,  but 
still  the  title  is  there.  But  the  State  has 
no  right  whatever  to  deprive  any  man 
of  his  property  under  false  pretences. 


If  a  tax  must  be  levied  on  income,  so 
be  it ;  but  income  is  not  a  thing  to 
be  presumed  under  any  circum- 
stances, still  less  when  the  State,  by 
its  own  deed,  has  made  a  violent 
change  on  the  relation  and  values  of 
property.  To  force  the  farmers,  of 
new,  to  pay  this  tax  under  the  old 
conditions,  would  be  an  act  of  in- 
tolerable tyranny  and  oppression,  for 
which  the  constitution  of  Great 
Britain  gives  no  warrant ;  and  we 
hardly  think  that  any  Ministry  will  be 
insane  enough  to  adopt  such  a  course. 
There  is,  however,  another  feature 
in  the  Income-Tax  upon  which  far  too 
little  attention  has  been  bestowed. 
In  this  country  REPUDIATION  has 
always  been  looked  upon  with  just 
horror.  Something  Pharisaical  there 
may  be,  no  doubt,  in  this  grand 
adulation  of  credit  ;  for  an  unpre- 
judiced bystander  might  be  puzzled 
to  comprehend  the  precise  reason- 
ing of  those  who  are  convulsed  at 
the  thought  of  a  lessened  dividend 
from  the  Funds,  whilst  they  can  look 
quietly  on  at  the  ravages  which  are 
made  in  property  of  another  descrip- 
tion. Still,  the  feeling  exists,  and 
assuredly  we  have  no  wish  that  it 
should  be  otherwise.  But  we  are 
bound  to  say  that,  if  other  ideas  are 
to  be  encouraged  on  the  subject  of 
unimpaired  credit,  this  Income-Tax 
seems  to  us  most  eminently  calculated 
to  pave  the  way  for  their  introduc- 
tion.! Such  was  our  opinion  in  1848, 
and  such  is  our  opinion  now.  Once 
establish  the  principle  of  taxing  the 
Funds,  and  there  is  no  length  to  which 
it  may  not  be  carried.  It  will  not  do 
to  say  that  the  Funds  are  taxed  in 
proportion  with  other  property.  That 
is  not  the  case.  This  is  an  excep- 
tional Act,  creating  and  enforcing  dis- 
tinctions, and  it  excepts  all  incomes 
under  a  certain  amount.  It  therefore 
virtually  establishes  the  principle  that 
it  is  lawful  to  tax  the  possessors  of  one 
kind  of  property  (the  Funds)  for  the 


*  Vide  the  Magazine  for  March  1848.  No.  CCCLXXXIX.  Article,  "  THE 
BUDGET." 

•f*  See  on  this  subject  a  remarkable  pamphlet,  entitled  Past  and  Present  Delusions 
on  Political  Economy"  by  ALEXANDER  GIBBON,  Esq.  The  author  has  the  merit  of 
having  pointed  out  at  least  one  direct  infringement  of  an  Act  of  Parliament,  to  which 
we  have  referred  in  the  text  ;  and  we  must  also  bear  our  testimony  to  the  sound- 
ness and  precision  of  many  of  the  views  which  he  has  stated  on  the  intricate  subject 
of  taxation. 
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benefit  of  the  possessors  of  another 
kind  of  property  who  are  cxcepted.  In 

IS-th  it  was  proposed  that  the  assess- 
nu'tit  should  he  raised  to  OIK*  shilling  in 
the  pound.  What  would  the  fundhold- 
ors  say  if  some  future  unscrupulous 
Minister  were  to  raise  the  assessment 
to  live  shillings  or  ten  shillings  per 
pound,  and  exempt  every  die  from 
the  operation  of  the  act  except  the 
holder  of  national  bunds?  There  can 
be  no  ditliculty  aliout  a  principle  for 
doing  so :  it  has  been  already  ad- 
mitted. Nay,  more  :  the  provisions 
of  the  Income-Tax  are  in  direct  viola- 
tion of  the  most  solemn  engagements 
entered  into  by  Acts  of  Parliament. 
As  an  instance  of  this,  take  the  fol- 
lowing • — 

The  act  10  Oo.  IV.  cap  :il,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  funding  of 
£:i,<MM>,ooo  of  Exchequer  Hills,  run- 
tains  the  following  clause :  "  And  be  it 
enacted.  That  such  subscribers  duly 
depositing  or  paying  in  the  whole 
sum  so  subscribed  at  or  before  the  re- 
spective times  in  this  act  limited  in 
that  behalf,  and  their  respective  exe- 
cutors, administrators,  successors,  and 
assigns,  shall  have,  receive,  and  enjoy, 
and  be  entitled  by  virtue  of  this  act 
to  have,  receive,  and  enjoy  the  said 
annuities  by  this  act  granted  in  re- 
spect of  the  sum  so  subscribed,  and 
shall  have  good  and  sure  intcrots 
and  estates  therein  according  to  the 
several  provisions  in  this  act  contain- 
ed ;  and  tin:  stiiil  annuities  s/inll  be  free 
from  all  7W.ir.s-,  ( 'Purges,  anti  Imposi- 
tions whatsoever."  It  needs  no  law- 
yer to  interpret  the  clause.  Hy  solemn 
Act  of  Parliament  the  dividends  were 
guaranteed  free  from  all  taxes  what- 
soever. 

So  thought  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  lcS;tl. 
"When  in  that  year  a  proposal  was 
made  to  levy  a  small  tax  from  the 
transfer  of  stock  in  the  public  Funds, 
lie  denounced  the  measure  in  the 
strongest  terms,  as  a  violation  of  the 
contracts  made  with  the  public  credi- 
tor, and  as  a  proceeding  which  must 
necessarily  "  tarnish  the  fair  fame  of 
the  country."  "He  (Sir  Robert 
Peel)  dreaded  that  an  inference  would 
be  drawn  from  the  proposed  violation 
of  law  and  good  faith,  that  a  further 
violation  was  not  improper.  If  in 
these  times  of  productive  industry 
and  steady  progressive  improvement — 
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if,  in  such  times,  in  a  period  of  general 
peace,  when  there  was  no  pressure  on 
the  energies  and  industry  of  the 
country  —  tin  (internment contemplated 
the  violation  of  an  Act  <//'  l'<iilnin,int, 
(ind  i:rfiri'<ai  contract  eiitercil  into  u'lt/i 
tin-  />nt>/ic  crciiitor,  what  seciiritv 
could  the  public  creditor  have  if  the 
times  of  17'.'7  or  17'J.s  returned?" 
t'ontrast  this  language  with  the  pro- 
positions of  the  same  eminent  states- 
man in  iH-li',  when  he  introduced  the 
Income-Tax  for  the  first  time.  "I 
propose  that,  _/'"'  a  time  tu  he  limited, 
the  income  <>t  this  country  should 
bear  a  charge  not  exceeding  seven- 

pt-nce  in  the  pound I 

propo-c.  /"/•  I  si-t  no  t i rounti  for  exemp- 
tion, that  all  funded  property,  held  by 
natives  in  this  country  or  foreigners, 
should  be  Mibject  to  the  .-ame  charge 
as  unfunded  property." 

No  Around  for  exemption  .'  Mark 
that,  u'eutleiiien  who  are  interested  in 
the  Funds.  On  no  mean  authority 
was  it  then  announced  that  an  Act  of 
Parliament,  however  solemn  and 
>tringent  in  its  term-,  i-  no  fence 
at  all  against  the  inroads  ».f  a  ( 'han- 
t  ellor  c>!  the  F\chei|i:er.  True,  people 
may  have  lent  their  money  on  the 
strength  of  that  positive  assurance; 
true,  it  may  have  been  made  the 
ba>is  of  the  most  important  family 
arrangements:  but  all  that  matters 
nothing.  .Money  is  wanted  to  make 
"  experiments,  "  for  the  purpose  of 
stimulating  manufactures  :  and  what 
is  the  maintenance  of  public  faith  and 
honour,  compared  \\ith  an  object  so 
important  ?  So.  in  order  to  stimulate 
manufactures,  the  principle  of  repudia- 
tion was  recognised. 

After  all.  perhaps,  Hritish  subjects 
might  be  content  to  submit  themselves 
to  the  loss,  and  IK-  thankful  that  it 
was  no  worse.  Hut  what  shall  we 
say  to  the  forced  taxation  of  property 
belonging  to  foreigners,  and  invested 
in  the  Hritish  Funds  '.'  What  interest 
or  concern  had  they  in  experiments 
upon  Hrili.-h  manufacture-*  ?  Just 
let  anv  of  our  readers  suppose  that  he 
has  inveMed  the  whole  of  his  property 
in  Dutch  bunds,  and  that,  after  re- 
ceiving two  or  three  dividends,  he 
is  informed  that,  for  the  future,  one 
half  of  his  annuity  will  be  retained 
by  the  1  Hitch  Government,  be- 
cause, in  order  to  "  stimulate  " 
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the  internal  industry  of  Holland,  it 
has  been  thought  advisable  to  drain 
the  Zuyder  Zee !  Would  Lord 
Palmerston,  if  such  a  case  were 
brought  under  his  notice,  sustain  the 
plea  of  the  Dutchman  ?  We  trow  not 
— at  least  we  hope  not ;  for  such  a 
claim  for  redress  would  certainly  pro- 
ceed upon  far  better  grounds  than  any 
which  were  urged  by  Don  Pacifico. 
The  two  cases  are  precisely  similar. 
The  Dutch  Government  would  have 
as  much  right  to  appropriate  the 
dividends  belonging  to  British  sub- 
jects, for  the  purposes  of  stimulating 
the  internal  industry  of  Holland,  as 
the  British  Government  has  to  retain 
any  part  of  the  dividends  belonging 
to  foreigners,  for  the  declared  object 
of  stimulating  British  manufactures. 
If  this  free-and-easy  mode  of  "con- 
veyance "  is  to  become  general,  there 
is  an  end  of  public  credit.  Hencefor- 
ward it  will  be  but  decent  for  us  to 
use  a  moderate  tone  while  speaking 
•of  Pennsylvanian  defalcations.  Ame- 
rican swiftness  may  have  outstripped 
«s  in  the  repudiatory  race  ;  neverthe- 
less, we  have  gone  far  enough  to 
recognise  the  principle,  and  to  appro- 
priate sevenpence  in  the  pound. 

We  need  not  dwell  on  other  evident 
objections  which  may  be  raised  to  the 
continuance  of  the  Income-Tax.  These 
suggest  themselves  to  the  minds  of 
every  one,  and  have  been  often  point- 
ed out  and  dwelt  on  by  public  writers. 
The  danger  of  maintaining  a  war  tax 
In  time  of  peace — the  eminently  in- 
quisitorial nature  of  the  impost — and 
the  injustice  of  assessing  professional 
men,  authors,  artists,  &c.,  whose  in- 
comes depend  solely  on  their  health, 
at  the  same  rate  as  the  possessors  of 
accummulated  property,  are  reasons 
sufficient  to  condemn  it.  But  the 
most  monstrous  injustice,  to  the  al- 
ready severely  burdened  people  of 
Great  Britain,  is  the  exemption  of 
Ireland  from  its  operation.  It  is  im- 
possible to  assign  any  valid  reason  for 
the  policy  which  dictated  this  odious 
partiality.  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1842 
could  not  find  any  better  excuse  than 
the  following:  "  When  I  am  proposing 
a  tax,  limited  in  duration,  in  the  first 
instance,  to  a  period  of  three  years, 
and  when  the  amount  of  that  tax 
does  not  exceed  three  per  cent,  I 
•IE ust  of  course  consider,  with  reference 


to  public  interests,  whether  it  be 
desirable  to  apply  that  tax  to  Ireland. 
I  must  bear  in  mind,  that  it  is  a  tax 
to  which  Ireland  was  not  subject 
during  the  period  of  the  war;  that  it 
is  a  tax  for  the  levy  of  which  no 
machinery  exists  in  Ireland — Ireland 
has  no  assessed  taxes — the  machinery 
there  is  wanting,  and  I  should  have 
to  devise  new  machinery  for  a  country 
to  which  the  tax  has  never  been 
applied." 

Most  rare  and  convincing  logic  ! 
Because  Ireland  on  a  former  occasion 
was  not  taxed,  she  is  not  to  be  taxed 
no\v ;  because  she  pays  no  assessed 
taxes,  her  income  also  is  to  be  ex- 
empted from  contribution !  Why, 
these  were  of  all  others  the  very 
strongest  arguments  for  laying  it  on  ; 
and  most  contemptible  indeed  was 
the  [pusillanimity  of  the  representa- 
tives of  English  and  Scottish  consti- 
tuencies, who  did  not  on  that  occasion 
peremptorily  demand  the  enforcement 
of  equal  burdens.  What  a  premium 
to  agitation  is  here  held  out !  The 
Irishman  with  a  yearly  revenue  of 
£150  a-year,  pays  no  assessed  taxes — 
is  cleared  from  some  excise  duties — 
and  enjoys  an  immunity  from  Income- 
Tax.  The  people  of  England  and 
Scotland  are  kind  enough  to  save  him 
all  these  charges,  in  grateful  recogni- 
tion, doubtless,  of  his  exceeding 
docility,  and  proverbial  attachment 
to  the  "Constitution.  As  to  the  allega- 
tion of  Avant  of  ready-made  machinery, 
the  answer  was  plain  —  Make  it. 
Nine  years  have  gone  by,  and  yet  it  is 
not  made,  and  there  is  no  proposal 
for  making  it ;  and  it  remains  to  be 
seen  whether  the  fourth  attempt  at 
imposition  will  be  as  grossly  partial 
as  the  others.  If  this  tax  is  again 
renewed,  there  can  be  henceforth  no 
escape  from  it.  It  matters  not  whether 
the  term  of  the  new  lease  be  seven, 
or  five,  or  three  years — the  tax  itself 
will  be  immortal,  and  surely  we  shall 
not  be  insulted  this  time  with  a  plea 
of  deficient  machinery. 

For  all  these  reasons,  then,  we 
counsel  a  determined  opposition  to 
any  attempt  which  may  be  made  to 
renew  the  Income-Tax,  even  for  the 
shortest  period.  Ministers  have  no 
right  to  claim  it  as  part  of  the  ordinary 
revenue.  It  was  levied  originally 
for  a  specific  purpose,  on  a  distinct 
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nssurnnec  that  it  was  not  to  be  per- 
manent :  that  purpose,  it  matters  not 
whether  the  results  have  been  satis- 
factory or  the  reverse,  has  been  ac- 
complished, and  we  now  demand  the 
fulfilment  of  the  other  part  of  the 
agreement.  Moreover,  if  the  Income- 
Tax  is  renewed,  we  must  relinquish 
for  the  present,  and  it  may  be  for  s\ 
long  time,  all  hopes  of  that  most 
desirable  object,  a  complete  revision 
of  the  national  taxation.  It  i> 
desirable  for  all  of  us,  whatever  mav 
be  our  political  or  economical  bias : 
because  we  take  it  for  granted  that 
no  man  can  wish  to  impose  upon  his 
neighbour  any  portion  (,f  a  burden 
which  it  is  his  own  duty  to  bear:  or 
to  exalt  the  class  to  which  he  belongs 
by  the  undue  depression  of  another. 
The  present  complicated  and  entangled 
mode  of  taxation  prevents  us  from 
seeing  clearly  who  is  liable  and  who 
is  not.  It  is  like  a  great  net,  twisted 
at  one  place,  torn  at  a  second,  and 
clumsily  patched  at  a  third  ;  and  it  is 
no  wonder,  therefore,  if  large  fishes 
sometimes  escape,  while  the  fry  is 
swept  to  destruction. 

What  we  wish  to  see  is  the  recog- 
nition of  a  plain  principle.  There  is 
a  school  of  political  economists  exist- 
ing in  this  country,  who  confound  two 
distinct  ami  separate  things— princi- 
ple and  method.  They  profess  them- 
selves to  be  the  advocates  of  direct, 
in  opposition  t  •  indirect  taxation  ; 
nnd  they  think  that,  in  propounding 
thi-J,  they  are  enunciating  some 
great  principle.  This  is  a  most  ab- 
surd delusion.  In  reality,  it  matters 
nothing  in  what  way  taxes  are  levied, 
provided  they  are  levied  justly — 
whether  they  are  drawn  from  product; 
before  it  leaves  the  hands  of  the  pro- 
ducer, as  in  the  case  of  the  excise,  or 
charged  on  foreign  goods  at  the  ports 
from  the  merchant — or  directly  taken 
from  the  consumer  in  the  altered  form 
of  assessed  taxes.  All  that  has  re- 
ference merely  to  the  method  and 
machinery  of  taxation.  Undoubtedly 
there  are  most  important  questions 
involved  in  the  choice  of  a  proper 
machinery.  Hitherto  the  leaning  of 
statesmen  has  been  in  favour  of  indi- 
rect taxation,  as  by  far  the  least 
coftly  method,  and  as  the  only  prac- 
ticable one  with  regard  to  many 
branches  of  the  revenue.  In  that 
opinion  we  entirely  concur,  never 
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having  yet  seen  any  scheme  for  the 
merging  of  indirect  into  direct  taxa- 
tion   which    had   even    the   merit  of 
plausibility  ;  nor  do  we  suppose  that, 
by  any  f-tretch  of  ingenuity,  a  method 
to  this  efl'cct  could   be  devised,  not 
open  to  t\\<>  gravest  political  objec- 
tions in  this  or  in  any  other  old  com- 
munity.     Hut  these  considerations  do 
not  affect  the  principle  at   all.     Men 
cannot   be   taxed  simply   as   men  by 
poll-tax,  for  their  means  are   notori- 
ously  unequal  :    property    cannot  bo 
taxed  solely  as  property,  because  that 
would  cause  an  immediate  transference 
of  capital     t"    oilier   countries  :    in- 
comes cannot  lie    made  the  sole  sub- 
ject of  taxation,  partly  from  the  same 
reason,  and  partly  on  account   of  tin; 
injustice    of    such     an    arrangement. 
'I  lie    only    true    principle,    ami    that 
which  we  wNh  to  see   recognised,  in 
this — that  the  annual  produce  of  the 
country  alone   must  bear   the  weight 
of  taxation.     If  that  principle  could 
be  steadily  ke;>t  in  view,  much  of  the 
ha/.e  ami  niNt  which  modern  political 
economy   lias   spread,    would   be   dis- 
pelled.      Men     would    perceive   that 
there  is   not.  and  cannot  possibly  be, 
in  this   gr.-at  country,  any  such  thing 
as  the  rival  intere-ts  of  classes;   but 
that    what   we    have  hitheito  termed 
rival    interests,    is  neither  more   nor 
l"ss  than  thede»ire  of  certain  parties 
to  thrive   and   accumulate   wealth  at 
the  expense  of  the  rest  of  the  commu- 
nity.    They  would  also  see  that  this 
selti.-h  and   nefarious  intention  must 
in  the  end  defeat  its  own  aim,  for  it  is 
as    impossible   for   a    tradesman    to 
thrive  by  the  poverty  of  his  custom- 
ers, as  it  is  for  any  class  whatever  to 
extract    permanent    prosperity   from 
the  depression    and  downfall  of  an- 
other.    Thev   would    clearly    under- 
stand that   cheapness,  when   elfected 
by  the  introduction  of  the  product*  of 
foreign  untaxed  labour  into  this  coun- 
try, must  be  and   is  obtained  at  the 
cost  of  the  Hritish  workman  :  that  it 
consequently   is    no   blessing   to  the 
country,    but   the  reverse:  and  that 
each  such  introduction,  <  itlier  by  dis- 
placing industry,  or  by  beating  down 
its  wage.",  or  by  lowering  the  value  of 
home  products,  augments  the  burden 
of  taxation,  and  reduces  all  incomes, 
except,  indeed,  those  which  aiv  de- 
rived directly  from  taxation— as.  for 
instance,  fixed  salaries,  Government 
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annuities,  and  the  incomes  of  Minis- 
ters, officials,  and  the  like.  A  dim 
perception  of  the  truth  of  this  seems 
to  have  dawned  upon  the  minds  of 
some  of  our  legislators,  and  to  have 
led  to  the  appointment  of  that  com- 
mittee which  deliberated  last  session 
on  the  subject  of  official  salaries.  The 
question  has  often  been  asked,  why, 
since  almost  every  article  which 
money  can  command  is  cheapened, 
the  servants  of  the  public  should 
still  receive  the  same  allowances  as 
before?  There  are  good  grounds  for 
putting  that  question  ;  and  some  still 
more  formidable  ones,  we  anticipate, 
will  be  asked  ere  long,  if  we  choose  to 
persevere  in  our  present  commercial 
policy. 

The  amount  of  taxation  to  which 
this  country  is  subject,  and  from  which 
it  cannot  free  itself  without  the  sacri- 
fice of  the  national  honour,  has  the 
necessary  effect  of  enhancing  the  cost 
of  every  commodity  which  is  produced 
in  it.  England  is,  and  must  remain,  a 
dearer  country  than  any  of  the  Con- 
tinental states,  because  her  burdens 
are  heavier,  and  these  must  be  neces- 
sarily paid  from  produce.  The  pro- 
fessed object  of  the  late  "  experi- 
ments" was  to  counteract  this ;  a 
scheme  quite  as  feasible  as  that  of 
making  water  run  up-hill.  But  the 
depth  of  public  credulity  is  not  easily 
fathomed.  People  may  be  duped  in 
a  hundred  ways  besides  being  taken 
in  by  railway  boards  of  direction. 
So,  for  the  benefit  of  the  rich,  taxes 
were  repealed  or  lowered  on  wine, 
silks,  velvets,  mahogany,  stained 
papers,  and  fancy  glass,  and  an  In- 
come-Tax substituted  instead.  The 
Colonies  were  broken  down,  and  an 
impetus  was  given  to  the  slave  trade 
in  order  to  procure  cheap  sugar.  The 
labourers  got  a  cheaper  loaf,  and 
were  desired  to  consider  that  as  an 
equivalent  for  lower  wages.  And  now 
we  find  ourselves  in  this  position, 
that,  but  for  the  Income-Tax,  there 
would  be  an  annual  deficit  in  the  re- 
venue of  from  four  to  five  millions ; 
the  farmers  are  absolutely  ruined ;  and 
the  manufacturers,  by  their  own  con- 
fession, making  little  or  no  profit. 

The  reason  of  this  is  quite  obvious. 
We  are  striving  to  accomplish  what 
is,  in  fact,  an  absolute  impossibility. 
We  wish  to  reconcile  cheapness  of 
commodities  with  a  high  rate  of  taxa- 
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tion,  and  at  the  same  time  to  promote 
the  general  prosperity  of  the  nation. 
But  cheapness  and  high  taxation  can- 
not possibly  co- exist  within  the  same 
limits,  nor  can  any  exertion  of  indus- 
try or  skill  make  them  compatible 
with  each  other.  On  this  point  we 
believe  there  was  little  difference  of 
opinion.  But  it  occurred  to  certain 
interested  parties,  whose  trade  lay 
without  the  limits  of  Britain,  that  there 
might  be  a  way  of  solving  the  diffi- 
culty, or,  at  all  events,  of  persuading 
the  public  that  they  had  solved  it.  So 
they  devised  that  system  which  we 
erroneously  denominate  Free  Trade, 
opening  the  ports  for  the  introduction 
not  only  of  cotton -wool  duty-free, 
but  of  a  great  many  articles  which 
were  either  grown  or  manufactured  in 
Britain,  by  far  the  most  important  of 
which  were  corn  and  agricultural  pro- 
duce. And  this  had,  undoubtedly, 
the  effect  of  producing  cheapness,  and 
may  have  for  some  time  to  come.  But 
that  cheapness  is  not  natural.  It  has 
been  brought  about  by  converting  a 
profitable  into  a  losing  trade,  and  by 
depressing  all  kinds  of  wages  and  in- 
comes throughout  the  country.  The 
introduction  of  foreign  untaxed  com- 
modities has  lowered  prices  in  our 
market,  not  because  they  were  too 
high  before  in  relation  to  the  amount 
of  taxation,  but  because  they  could 
not  stand  against  the  weight  of  so 
heavy  a  competition.  Hence  arises  in 
the  country  agricultural  distress,  which 
no  palliatives  whatever  can  remove — 
a  distress  which,  commencing  with  the 
agriculturists,  is  spreading  through  all 
who  are  dependent  on  them  for  cus- 
tom and  livelihood,  and  finally  must 
reach,  if  it  has  not  already  reached, 
the  principal  seats  of  manufacture. 
Hence  the  suffering,  complaint,  and 
wretchedness  among  the  artisans  of 
the  towns,  who  find  themselves  under- 
sold on  all  hands  by  the  venders  of 
foreign  wares,  and  who  are  now  curs- 
ing competition,  without  a  distinct 
understanding  of  its  cause.  The  Free- 
traders attempt  to  cajole  them  by 
pointing  to  the  cheap  loaf;  but  they 
do  not  add,  as  in  candour  they  ought 
to  do,  that  they  have  not  removed,  or 
attempted  to  remove,  one  jot  of  the 
taxes  which  weigh  heaviest  upon  the 
industry  of  the  working  classes.  The 
poor  man,  though  he  may  escape  direct 
taxation,  nevertheless  contributes  as 
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heftvily,  or  even  more  hoavilv,  to  the 
national  revenue  than  the  rich,  in  pro- 
portion to  his  inrans.  lire. i, I  and 
water  ho  may  have  untaxed,  hut  not 
beer  IMP  tobacco,  sugar  nor  spirits, 
tea  nor  coffee,  >pices  nor  soap.  Free 
trade  dues  not  touch  those  things. 
They  do  not  conic  within  its  cog- 
nisance :  and  yet,  as  we  have  said 
already,  mure  than  one-halt'  of  the 
national  revenue  is  derived  from 
duties  levied  on  such  articles. 

There  could  be  no  difficulty  what- 
ever in  raising  an  adequate  revenue, 
if  Ministers  had  the  courage  to  adopt 
a  sound  constitutional  policy.  Tliev 
ought,  in  the  first  place,  to  reimpose 
the  taxes  upon  all  articles  of  luxury 
consumed  exclusively  bv  the  rich,  and 
on  all  articles  of  foreign  manufacture 
which  are  brought  into  this  country 
to  compete  with  the  productions  of  our 
own  artisans.  In  no  other  wav  is  it 
possible  to  keep  the  balance  even  be- 
tween taxation  and  produce.  The 
working  men  have  a  right  to  expect 
this,  and  doubtless  they  will  demand 
it  ere  long.  Nor  ought  the  Legisla- 
ture to  permit  the  importation  t<>  this 
country  of  any  comnioditv  whatever, 
raw  or  manufactured,  which  is  a  staple 
of  our  own  produce,  without  imposing 
upon  it  a  tax,  equal  in  amount  to  all 
the  taxes,  direct  or  indirect,  which 
are  charged  on  the  growers  or  manu- 
facturers of  the  said  commodity  in 
Hritain,  and  which  do  actually  enter 
into  the  cost  of  its  production.  The 
strict  justice  of  tlie.-e  propositions  can- 
not be  doubted  ;  and  it  is  only  because 
our  statesmen  have  accustomed  them- 
selves, for  a  long  time,  to  deal  with 
taxation  as  if  it  were  capable  of  regu- 
lation on  no  sort  of  principle,  that  the 
false  views  and  impracticable  theories 
of  the  Free-trade  party  have  unfortu- 
nately been  allowed  to  prevail. 

Uut  we  shall  not  pursue  this  sub- 
ject further  at  the  present  time.  If,  in 
the  course  of  these  remarks,  we  shall 
have  succeeded  in  drawing  attention 
to  a  subject  but  too  little  understood 
— the  relation  of  the  public  revenue 
to  the  internal  produce  of  the  king- 
dom— we  may  confidently  leave  the 
rest  to  the  good  sense  and  intelligence 
of  the  reader.  We  shall  not  deny  that 
we  have  a  double  purpose  in  setting 
forth  these  considerations  just  now.  In 
the  first  place,  we  wish  to  prepare  the 
public  for  the  attempt,  which  we  con- 
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fidently  anticipate,  on  the  part  of  Min- 
isters, lor  the  reinip'isition  of  th<  In- 
come-Tax. Believing,  a*  we  do,  that 
if  the  attempt  should  prove  success- 
ful, this  very  odious  and  partial  im- 
post (oppressive  in  its  operation,  and 
dangerous  to  the  State,  it  being  essen- 
tially a  war-tax,  and  yet  levied  in  the 
time  of  pi-ace )  will  become  a  permanent 
charge  on  the  community,  we  cannot 
do  otherwise  than  recommend  tin- 
most  determined  opposition.  In  the 
second  place,  we  are  desirous  of  hint- 
ing to  certain  political  capons  who 
have  lately  been  attempting  to  cn>w 
o\er  what  they  call  "the  grave  of 
Protection,"  that  they  mavsavethcm- 
selves  the  trouble.  t«>r  some  time  at 
lea>t.  of  repeating  their  contemptible 
cry.  Nothing  can  be  more  purely 
ludicrous  than  the  pains  which  those 
gentlemen  have  taken,  for  the  last  two 
or  three  month*,  to  persuade  the  pub- 
lic that  all  agitation  on  the  subject  of 
protection  to  Mriti>h  industry  has 
died  away—  that  evervbndv  is  con- 
tented and  happy  under  the  new 
regime — and  that  the  tanners-  them- 
selves are  comiiiced  at  last  that  they 
are  making  money  in  consequence  of 
free  trade  in  corn  !  If  there  is  a 
meeting  of  an  agricultural  society — it 
signifies  ii,, t  what  or  where  —  at  which, 
out  of  deference  to  the  chairman,  or 
in  respect  of  a  .-landing  resolution, 
politics  are  specially  avoided,  we  are 
-lire,  in  the  <  our.se  of  a  dny  or  so,  to 
be  favoured  with  a  leading  article, 
annonnciiiL'  that  in  such-and-such  n 
district,  all  idea  of  returning  to  the 
Protective  system  is  finally  abandon- 
ed. Doe*  any  notable  supporter  of 
Protection  happen  to  make  an  after- 
dinner  speech,  no  matter  what  be  its 
immediate  subject — the  presentation 
of  a  piece  of  plate  to  some  well-de- 
serving neighbour,  or  an  oration  at 
the  opening  of  a  mechanics'  institu- 
tion—without alluding  in  any  way  to 
the  present  price  of  wheat  or  the 
future  prospects  of  agriculture? — MO 
are  immediately  stunned  with  the 
announcement  that  he  has  become  a 
virulent  Free-trader.  It  is  not  safe, 
at  present  to  declare  publicly  that 
you  prefer  turnips  to  mangold-w  urzel. 
If  vou  venture  to  do  so,  you  are  in- 
stantly claimed  as  a  Cobdenite,  be- 
causeit  is  said  thatyou  art-exciting  the 
farmers  to  further  exertions  in  spite 
of  prophecies  of  ruin,  t'nder  those 
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circumstances,  it  becomes  really  diffi- 
cult for  an  honest  man,  who  enter- 
tains strong    convictions    upon    the 
subject,  to  determine  what  course  he 
should  pursue.  If  he  holds  his  tongue, 
as  he  surely  may  do  for  a  month  or 
so  in  the  shooting  season,  he  is  held 
confessed.  Silence  constitutes  a  Free- 
trader— which,  by  the  way,  is  a  de- 
cided improvement  on  the  older  sys- 
tem.    If  he  speaks  at  all,  eschewing 
politics  and  agriculture,  he  is  held  to 
be  as  clear  a  convert  as  though  lie 
had  lunched  with  Cardinal  Wiseman. 
If  he  utters  a  word  about  improve- 
ments in  agriculture,  he  is  a  lost  man 
for  ever  to  the  farmers.     These  may 
be  very  ingenious  tactics,  but  those 
who  invented  them  may  rest  assured 
that  they  have  not  imposed  upon  a 
single  human  being.      It  would  be 
better,  for  their  own  credit  and  cha- 
racter, if  they  dropped  them  at  once. 
Since  the  publication  of  the  last  quar- 
ter's revenue  returns,  we  have  had  a 
perfect  roar  of  affected  jubilee  from 
the    members    of   the    Free-trading 
press.    A  grand  shout  and  a  long  one 
was  doubtless  necessary  to  drown  the 
announcement  of  an  almost  unparal- 
leled decrease  in  the  account,  exhibit- 
ing a  falling  off  in  nearly  every  regu- 
lar item,  and  a  rapid  absorption  of 
capital,  as  indicated  by  the  returns  of 
the  Property- tax.     But   it   certainly 
was  rather  a  bold  experiment  to  fix 
upon  Lord  Stanley  as  a  Free-trader. 
For  more  than  a  fortnight  we  were 
regaled  with  leaders  in  the  Times  and 
Chronicle,  announcing  that  his  lord- 
ship had  publicly  repudiated  the  prin- 
ciples of  Protection  at  Bury;  and  yet, 
singularly  enough,  not  containing  that 
meed  of  compliment  which  might  have 
been  expected  on  the  accession  of  so 
eminent  a  convert.    This  was  a  de- 
cided mistake.     Their  cue  distinctly 
was  to  have  extolled  Lord  Stanley  to 
the  skies,  as  a  man  utterly  beyond 
the  reach  of  prejudice,  open  to  con- 
viction, docile  to  the  voice  of  reason, 
and  persuaded   of  the   error  of  his 
ways.     Had  they  done  so  with  suffi- 
cient adroitness,  it  is  not  beyond  the 
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verge  of  possibility  that  here  and  there 
some   benighted  people   might  have 
been  induced  to  swallow  the  fable,  and 
to  conceive  that  because  one  states- 
man— whom    we    name    not    now — 
proved  false  to  all  his  former  profes- 
sions and  protestations,  such  changes 
are  mere  matter  of  course,  sanctified 
and  approved  by  custom.      But  the 
fraud  was  clumsily  executed.  Thelittlo 
children  of  apostasy — who  are  now 
left  to  their  own  devices,  without  any 
superintending    guardian,    and  who, 
following  their  natural  instincts,  can- 
do  little  else  than  undertake  the  fab- 
rication of  dirt-pics — have  bedaubed 
themselves  in  a  most  woful  manner. 
Anything  more  humiliating  than  the 
position  of  the  Morning  Chronicle  it 
is  impossible  to.  conceive.     For,  when 
met  in  the  teeth  with  a  direct  refuta- 
tion of  their  slanders,  the  writers  are 
absolutely  idiotical  enough  to  assert 
that  they  drew  their  conclusions,  not 
so  much  from  what  was  said,  as  from 
what  remained  unsaid— not  so  much 
from  words,  as  from  tones  and  signi- 
ficant gestures  !     It  is  a  sad  pity  that 
the  idea  is  not  original.     It  strikes  us 
that  there  is  something  of  the  sort  in 
the  Critic,  where  Puff  undertakes  to 
make  the  audience  acquainted  with  the 
whole  tenor  of  Lord  Burlcigh's  cogita- 
tions, through  a  simple  shake  of  the 
head.     Puff  is  by  no  means  a  defunct 
character.     He  has  merely  changed 
his  vocation,  and  at  present  is  eating 
in  his  own  words  and  professions  as 
f-ist  as  ever  mountebank  swallowed 
tape  on  a  stage  at  Bartholomew  fair. 

Let  those  gentleman  be  perfectly 
easy.  There  is  plenty  of  work  yet  in 
store  for  them.  Though  during  the 
autumnal  months  it  may  be  difficult 
to  find  proper  subjects  for  leaders, 
without  diverging  from  the  fields  of 
fact  into  the  unlimited  wastes  of 
action,  they  may  rest  assured  that 
ere  long  they  will  be  summoned  to  a 
more  serious  encounter.  The  days  of 
experiment  are  gone  by,  but  the  re- 
sults still  remain,  to  be  tested  accord- 
ing to  their  merit  by  the  intelligence 
of  the  British  people. 
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IN  spite  of  nil  his  Machiavellian 
wisdom,  Dr  Riccabocea  had  been 
foiled  in  his  attempt  to  seduce  Leon- 
ard Fairfield  into  his  service,  even 
though  he  succeeded  in  partially  win- 
ning over  the  -widow  to  his  views. 
For  to  her  he  represented  the  worldly 
advantages  of  the  thing.  Lenny 
would  learn  to  be  lit  for  more  than  a 
day-labourer;  he  would  learn  garden- 
ing, in  all  its  branches — rise  some 
day  to  be  a  head  gardener.  "  And," 
said  Riccabocea,  u  J  will  take  care  of 
his  book  learning,  and  teach  him  what- 
ever he  has  a  head  for." 

"  He  has  a  head  for  everything," 
said  the  widow. 

"  Then, "said  the  wise  man,  "every- 
thing shall  go  into  it." 

The  widow  was  certainly  dazzle. 1  ; 
for,  as  we  have  seen,  she  highly  pri/.cd 
scholarly  distinction,  and  she  knew 
that  the  Parson  looked  upon  Ricca- 
bocca  as  a  wondrous  learned  man. 
But  still,  Riccabocea  was  said  to  be  a 
Papist,  and  suspected  to  be  a  con- 
juror. Her  scruples  on  both  these 
points  the  Italian,  who  was  an  adept 
in  the  art  of  talking  over  the  fair  sex, 
would  no  doubt  have  dissipated,  if 
there  had  been  any  n-;e  in  it  ;  bnt 
Lenny  put  a  dead  stop  to  nil  negotia- 
tions. He  had  taken  a  mortal  dis- 
like to  Riccabocea ;  he  was  very 
much  frightened  by  him — and  the 
spectacles,  the  pipe,  the  cloak,  the 
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l"iur  hair,  and  the  red  umbrella  ;  and 
said  so  sturdily,  in  reply  to  every 
overture,  —  "Please,  sir,  I'd  rather 
n<>t  ;  I'd  ratln-r  stay  along  with 
mother  " — that  Rierabooca  was  forced 
to  suspend  all  farther  experiments  in 
his  Machiavellian  diplomacy.  He 
was  nut  at  all  east  down,  however, 
by  his  first  failure  ;  on  the  contrary, 
he  was  one  of  those  men  whom  oppo- 
sition stimulates.  And  what  before 
had  been  but  a  suggestion  of  prudence, 
became  an  object  of  desire.  Plenty 
of  other  lads  might  no  doubt  IM?  had, 
on  as  reasonable  terms  as  IAMHIV 
Fairlield  ;  but  the  moment  Lenny 
presumed  to  baflle  tlie  Italian's  de- 
signs upon  him,  the  special  acquisi- 
tion of  Lenny  became  of  paramount 
importance  in  the  eyes  of  Signor 
Riccabocea. 

Jackeymo,  however,  lost  all  his 
interest  in  the  traps,  snares,  and  gins 
which  his  master  proposed  to  lay  for 
Leonard  Fairlield,  in  the  more  imme- 
diate surprise  that  awaited  him  on 
learning  that  I>r  Kiccabocca  had  ac- 
cepted an  invitation  to  pass  a  few  days 
at  the  Hall 

''There  will  bo  no  one  there  bnt 
the  family,"  said  RiccalK>cca.  "  Poor 
(iiacoino.  a  little  chat  in  the  servants' 
hall  will  do  you  good ;  and  the 
Squire's  beef  u  more  nourishing,  after 
all,  than  the  sticklebacks  and  min- 
nows. It  will  lengthen  vonr  life." 
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"  The  Padrone  jests,  "  said 
Jack ey mo  statelily,  "as  if  any  one 
could  starve  in  his  service." 

"  Um,"  said  Riccabocca.  "  At 
least,  faithful  friend,  you  have  tried 
that  experiment  as  far  as  human 
nature  will  permit ;"  and  he  extended 
his  hand  to  his  fellow-exile  with  that 
familiarity  which  exists  between  ser- 
vant and  master  in  the  usages  of  the 
Continent.  Jackeymo  bent  low,  and 
a  tear  fell  upon  the  hand  he  kissed. 

"  Cospetto  !  "  said  Dr  Riccabocca, 
"  a  thousand  mock  pearls  do  not  make 
tip  the  cost  of  a  single  true  one  !  The 
tears  of  women,  we  know  their  worth ; 
but  the  tear  of  an  honest  man — Fie, 
Giacomo  ! — at  least  I  can  never  re- 
pay you  this !  Go  and  see  to  our 
wardrobe." 

So  far  as  his  master's  wardrobe  was 
concerned,  that  order  was  pleasing  to 
Jackeymo  ;  for  the  Doctor  had  in  his 
drawers  suits  which  Jackeymo  pro- 
nounced to  be  as  good  as  new,  though 
many  a  long  year  had  passed  since 
they  left  the  tailor's  hands.  But 
when  Jackeymo  came  to  examine  the 
state  of  his  own  clothing  department, 
his  face  grew  considerably  longer.  It 
was  not  that  he  was  without  other 
clothes  than  those  on  his  back — quan- 
tity was  there,  but  the  quality ! 
Mournfully  he  gazed  on  two  suits, 
complete  in  the  three  separate  mem- 
bers of  which  man's  raiments  are 
composed :  the  one  suit  extended  at 
length  upon  his  bed,  like  a  veteran 
stretched  by  pious  hands  after  death ; 
the  other  brought  piecemeal  to  the 
invidious  light — the  torso  placed  upon 
a  chair,  the  limbs  dangling  down  from 
Jackeymo's  melancholy  arm.  No 
bodies  long  exposed  at  the  Morgue 
could  evince  less  sign  of  resuscitation 
than  those  respectable  defuncts ! 
For,  indeed,  Jackeymo  had  been  less 
thrifty  of  his  apparel — more  profusus 
sui — than  his  master.  In  the  earliest 
days  of  their  exile,  he  preserved  the 
decorous  habit  of  dressing  for  dinner 
— it  was  a  respect  due  to  the  Padrone 
— and  that  habit  had  lasted  till  the 
two  habits  on  which  it  necessarily 
depended  had  evinced  the  first  symp- 
toms of  decay ;  then  the  evening 
clothes  had  been  taken  into  morning 
wear,  in  which  hard  service  they  had 
breathed  their  last. 

The  Doctor,  notwithstanding  his 


general  philosophical  abstraction  from 
such  household  details,  had  more  than 
once  said,  rather  in  pity  to  Jackeymo, 
than  with  an  eye  to  that  respectability 
which  the  costume  of  the  servant  re- 
flects on  the  dignity  of  the  master — 
"  Giacomo,  thou  wantest  clothes  ;  fit 
thyself  out  of  mine  !" 

And  Jackeymo  had  bowed  his  gra- 
titude, as  if  the  donation  had  been 
accepted ;  but  the  fact  was,  that  that 
same  fitting-out  was  easier  said  than 
done.  For  though — thanks  to  an  ex- 
istence mainly  upon  sticklebacks  and 
minnows — both  Jackeymo  and  llicca- 
bocca had  arrived  at  that  state  which 
the  longevity  of  misers  proves  to  be 
most  healthful  to  the  human  frame, — 
viz.,  skin  and  bone — yet,  the  bones 
contained  in  the  skin  of  Riccabocca 
all  took  longitudinal  directions  ;  while 
those  in  the  skin  of  Jackeymo  spread 
out  latitudinally.  And  you  might  as 
well  have  made  the  bark  of  a  Lom- 
bardy  poplar  serve  for  the  trunk  of 
some  dwarfed  and  pollarded  oak — in 
whose  hollow  the  Babes  of  the  Wood 
could  have  slept  at  their  ease — as 
have  fitted  out  Jackeymo  from  the 
garb  of  Riccabocca.  Moreover,  if  the 
skill  of  the  tailor  could  have  accom- 
plished that  undertaking,  the  faithful 
Jackeymo  would  never  have  had  the 
heart  to  avail  himself  of  the  genero- 
sity of  his  master.  He  had  a  sort  of 
religious  sentiment,  too,  about  those 
vestments  of  the  Padrone.  The 
ancients,  we  know,  when  escaping 
from  shipwreck,  suspended  in  the 
votive  temple  the  garments  in  which 
they  had  struggled  through  the  wave. 
Jackeymo  looked  on  those  relics  of 
the  past  with  a  kindred  superstition. 
"  This  coat  the  Padrone  wore  on  such 
an  occasion.  I  remember  the  very 
evening  the  Padrone  last  put  on  those 
pantaloons !  "  And  coat  and  panta- 
loons were  tenderly  dusted,  and  care- 
fully restored  to  their  sacred  rest. 

But  now,  after  all,  what  was  to 
be  done  ?  Jackeymo  was  much  too 
proud  to  exhibit  his  person,  to  the 
eyes  of  the  Squire's  butler,  in  habili- 
ments discreditable  to  himself  and  the 
Padrone.  In  the  midst  of  his  per- 
plexity the  bell  rang,  and  he  went 
down  into  the  parlour. 

Riccabocca  was  standing  on  the 
hearth  under  his  symbolical  repre- 
sentation of  the  "  Patrise  Exul." 
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u  Giacomo,"  qtiotli  lie,  "  I  have 
been  thinking  that  them  hast  never 
done  what  I  told  thee,  and  lilted  thy- 
self out  from  my  superfluities.  Hut  we 
are  go  in;,'  now  into  the  great  world  : 
visiting  once  begun,  Heaven  knows 
where  it  may  stop!  (',<>  to  the  near- 
est town  and  get  thyself  clothes. 
Things  are  clear  in  Kngland.  Will  this 
suffice'/"  And  Kiccabocca  extended 
a  £">  note. 

Jackcymo,  we  have  seen,  was  more 
familiar  with  his  master  than  we  for- 
ma! English  permit  our  domestics  to 
be  with  us.  But  in  his  familiarity  he 
was  usually  respectful.  This  time, 
however,  respect  deserted  him. 

"The  Padrone  is  mad!"  he  ex- 
claimed ;  "  he  would  fling  away  his 
whole  fortune  if  I  would  let  him.  Five 
pounds  English,  or  a  hundred  and 
twenty-six  pounds  Milanese  !*  Santa 
Maria!  I'liiiatural  father  !  And  what 
is  to  become  of  the  poor  Signorina  V 
Is  this  the  way  you  are  to  marry  her 
in  the  foreign  land  ?'' 

"  Giacomo,"  said  Kiccabocca,  bow- 
ing his  head  to  the  storm  ;  '•  the  Sig- 
norina  to-morrow  ;  to-day,  the  ho- 
nour of  the  house.  Thy  small- clothes, 
Giacomo.  Miserable  man,  thy  small- 
clothes ! " 

"  It  isjust,"  said  Jaekeymo,  reco- 
vering himself,  and  with  humility  ; 
*•  and  the  Padrone  does  right  to  blame 
me,  but  not  in  so  cruel  a  way.  It  is 
just — the  Padrone  lodges  and  boards 
me.  and  gives  me  handsome  wages, 
and  he  has  a  right  to  expect  that  I 
should  not  go  in  this  figure." 

"  For  the  board  and  the  lodgment, 
good,'1  said  Kiceabocca.  "  For  the 
handsome  wages,  they  are  the  visions 
of  thy  fancy  !  " 

"  They  arc  no  such  thing,"  said 
Jaekeymo,  "  they  are  only  in  arrear. 
As  if  the  Padrone  could  not  pay  them 
some  day  or  other — a.«  if  I  was  de- 
meaning myself  by  serving  a  master 
who  did  not  intend  to  pay  his  ser- 
vants!  And  can't  I  wait  ?  Have  I 
not  my  savings  too  ?  But  be  cheered, 
be  cheered  ;  you  shall  be  contented 
with  me.  I  have  two  beautiful  suits 
still.  I  was  arranging  them  when  you 
rang  for  me.  You  shall  see,  you  shall 
see.'1 

And   Jaekeymo   hurried   from  the 
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room,  hurried  back  into  his  own  cham- 
ber, unlocked  a  little  trunk  which  he 
kept  at  his  bed  head,  tossed  out  a 
variety  of  small  articles,  and  from  the 
deepest  depth  extracted  a  leathern 
purse.  He  emptied  the  contents  on 
the  bed.  They  were  chielly  Italian 
coins,  some  five- franc  pieces,  a  silver 
medallion  endowing  a  little  image  of 
his  patron  saint — San  Giacomo — one 
solid  English  guinea,  and  two  or  three 
pounds'  worth  in  English  silver. 
Jaekeymo  put  back  the  foreign  coins, 
saying  prudently,  "  One  will  lose  on 
them  here;"  he  sei/.ed  the.  English 
coins,  and  counted  them  out.  "  But 
are  you  enough,  you  rascal- V"  quoth 
he  angrily,  giving  them  a  good  shake. 
His  eye  caught  sight  of  the  medallion 
— he  paused  :  and  after  eyeing  the 
tiny  representation  of  the  saint  with 
great  deliberation,  he  added,  in  a  sen- 
tence which  he  must  have  picked  up 
from  the  proverbial  aphorisms  of  his 
master — 

"  What's  the  difference  between 
the  enemy  who  does  not  hurt  me,  and 
the  friend  who  does  not  serve  me  ? 
Monsii/nnrf  S<in  (wincomo,  my  patron 
saint,  you  are  of  very  little  use  to  me 
in  the  leathern  bag.  But  if  you  help  me 
to  get  into  a  new  pair  of  small-clothes 
on  this  important  occasion,  yon  will  be 
a  friend  indeed.  Alia  bisonnn,  Mon- 
s/V/worc."  Then,  gravely  kissing  the 
medallion,  he  thrust  it  into  one  pocket, 
the  coins  into  the  other,  made  up  a 
bundle  of  the  two  defunct  >nits,  and, 
muttering  to  himself,  '•  Beast,  miser 
that  I  am.  to  disgrace  the  Padrone, 
with  all  these  savings  in  his  service!" 
ran  down  stairs  into  his  pantry, 
caught  up  his  hat  and  stirk,  and  in  a 
few  moments  more  was  seen  trudging 
off  to  the  neighbouring  town  of  I, . 

Apparently  the  poor  Italian  snc- 
ceeded,  for  he  came  back  that  evening 
in  time  to  prepare  the  thin  gruel  which 
made  his  master's  supper,  with  a  suit 
of  black— a  little  threadbare,  but  still 
highly  respectable— two  shirt  fronts, 
and  two  white  cravats.  But,  oat  of 
all  this  finery,  Jaekeymo  held  the 
small-clothes  in  especial  veneration  ; 
for  as  they  had  cost  exactly  what  the 
medallion"  had  sold  for.  so  it  wemed 
to  him  that  San  Giacomo  had  heard 
his  prayer  in  that  quarter  to  which 


•  By  the  poun<U  Milanese,  Giacomo  mean*  the  Milanese  lira. 
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he  had  more  exclusively  directed  the     man  process  of  sale  and  barter  ;  the 


saint's  direction.     The  other  habili- 
ments came  to  him  in  the  merely  hn- 


small-clothes  were  the  personal  gra- 
tuity of  San  Giacomo ! 


CHAPTER  VIII. 


Life  has  been  subjected  to  many  in- 
genious comparisons ;  and  if  we  do 
not  understand  it  any  better,  it  is  not 
for  want  of  what  is  called  "  reasoning 
by  illustration."  Amongst  other  re- 
semblances, there  are  moments  when, 
to  a  quiet  contemplator,  it  suggests 
the  image  of  one  of  those  rotatory 
entertainments  commonly  seen  in 
fairs,  and  known  by  the  name  of 
"  whirligigs  or  roundabouts,"  in  which 
each  participator  of  the  pastime,  seat- 
ed on  his  hobby,  is  ahvays  appa- 
rently in  the  act  of  pursuing  some 
one  before  him,  while  he  is  pursued 
by  some  one  behind.  Man,  and  wo- 
man too,  are  naturally  animals  of 
chase ;  the  greatest  still  finds  some- 
thing to  follow,  and  there  is  no  one 
too  humble  not  to  be  an  object  of  prey 
to  another.  Thus,  confining  our  view 
to  the  village  of  Ilazeldean,  we  behold 
in  this  whirligig  Dr  Kiccabocca  spur- 
ring his  hobby  after  Lenny  Fail-field  ; 
and  Miss  Jemima,  on  her  decorous 
side-saddle,  whipping  after  DrRicca- 
bocca.  "Why,  with  so  long  and  inti- 
mate a  conviction  of  the  villany  of  our 
sex,  Miss  Jemima  should  resolve  upon 
giving  the  male  animal  one  more 
chance  of  redeeming  itself  in  her  eyes, 
I  leave  to  the  explanation  of  those 
gentlemen  who  profess  to  find  "  their 
only  books  in  woman's  looks."  Per- 
haps it  might  be  from  the  over-ten- 
derness and  clemency  of  Miss  Je- 
mima's nature ;  perhaps  it  might  be 
that,  as  yet,  she  had  only  experienced 
the  villany  of  man  born  and  reared  in 
these  cold  northern  climates  ;  and  in 
the  land  of  Petrarch  and  llomeo,  of 
the  citron  and  myrtle,  there  was  rea- 
son to  expect  that  the  native  monster 
would  be  more  amenable  to  gentle  in- 
fluences, less  obstinately  hardened  in 
his  iniquities.  Without  entering  far- 
ther into  these  hypotheses,  it  is  suffi- 
cient to  say,  that  on  Signor  Ricca- 
bocca's  appearance  in  the  drawing- 
room,  at  Hazeldean,  Miss  Jemima 
felt  more  than  ever  rejoiced  that  she 
had  relaxed  in  his  favour  her  general 
hostility  to  man.  In  truth,  though 


Frank  saw  something  quizzical  in 
the  old-fashioned  and  outlandish  cut 
of  the  Italian's  sober  dress  ;  in  his 
long  hair,  and  the  chapeuu  bras,  over 
which  he  bowed  so  gracefully,  and 
then  pressed  it,  as  if  to  his  heart,  be- 
fore  tucking  it  under  his  arm,  after 
the  fashion  in  which  the  gizzard  re- 
poses under  the  wing  of  a  roasted 
pnllet;  yet  it  was  impossible  that  even 
Frank  could  deny  to  lliccabocca  that 
praise  which  is  due  to  the  air  and 
manner  of  an  unmistakeable  gentle- 
man. And  certainly  as,  after  dinner, 
conversation  grew  more  familiar,  and 
the  Parson  and  Mrs  Dale,  who  had 
been  invited  to  meet  their  friend,  did 
their  best  to  draw  him  out,  his  talk, 
though  sometimes  a  little  too  wise  for 
his  listeners,  became  eminently  ani- 
mated and  agreeable.  It  was  the 
conversation  of  a  man  who,  besides 
the  knowledge  which  is  acquired  from 
books  and  life,  had  studied  the  art 
which  becomes  a  gentleman — that  of 
pleasing  in  polite  society.  Riccabocca, 
however,  had  more  than  this  art — he 
had  one  Avhich  is  often  less  innocent 
— the  art  of  penetrating  into  the  weak 
side  of  his  associates,  and  of  saying 
the  exact  thing  which  hits  it  plump 
in  the  middle,  with  the  careless  air  of 
a  random  shot. 

The  result  was,  that  all  were 
charmed  with  him ;  and  that  even  Cap- 
tain Barnabas  postponed  the  whist- 
table  for  a  full  hour  after  the  usual 
time.  The  Doctor  did  not  play — he 
thus  became  the  property  of  the  two 
ladies,  Miss  Jemima  and  Mrs  Dale. 

Seated  between  the  two,  in  the  place 
rightfully  appertaining  to  Flimsey, 
who  this  time  was  fairly  dislodged,  to 
her  great  wonder  and  discontent,  the 
Doctor  was  the  emblem  of  true 
Domestic  Felicity,  placed  between 
Friendship  and  Love. 

Friendship,  as  became  her,  worked 
quietly  at  the  embroidered  pocket- 
handkerchief,  and  left  Love  to  its 
more  animated  operations.  "  You 
must  be  very  lonely  at  the  Casino," 
said  Love,  in  a  sympathising  tone. 
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11  Mudnm,''  replied  Hiccabocca, 
gallantly,  "  I  shall  think  so  when  I 
leave  you." 

Friendship  cast  a  sly  glance  at 
Love — Love  blushed  or  looked  down 
on  the  carpet,  which  comes  to  the 
same  thing.  "  Yet,"  began  Love 
again — "  yet  solitude,  to  a  feeling 
heart — 

Kiccabocca  thought  of  the  note  of 
invitation,  and  involuntarily  buttoned 
Ms  coat,  as  if  to  prot*  ct  the  individual 
organ  thus  alarmingly  referred  to. 

"  Solitude,  to  a  feeling  heart,  has 
its  charms.  It  is  so  hard  even  for  us, 
poor  ignorant  women,  to  find  a  con- 
genial companion  —  but  for  I/OH!'' 
Love  stopped  short,  as  if  it  had  said 
too  much,  and  smelt  confusedly  at  it- 
bouqnet. 

Dr  Jliccabocca  cautiously  lowered 
his  spectacles,  and  darted  one  ghince, 
which,  with  the  rapidity  and  compre- 
hensiveness of  lightning,  seemed  to 
envelope  and  take  in  it,  as  it  were, 
the  whole  inventory  of  Miss  Jemima's 
personal  attractions.  Now,  Miss  Je- 
mima, as  1  have  before  observed,  had 
n  mild  and  pensive  expression  of 
countenance,  and  >-!ie  would  have 
been  positively  pretty  had  the  mild- 
ness looked  a  little  more  alert,  and 
the  pensiveness  somewhat  less  lacka- 
daisical. In  fact,  though  Miss  Jemima 
was  constitutionally  mild,  she  was  not 
tic  nntun'i  pensive  ;  she  had  too  much 
of  the  lla/.eldean  blood  in  her  veins 
for  that  sullen  and  viscid  humour 
called  melancholy,  and  therefore  this 
assumption  of  pensiveness  rcallyspoilt 
her  character  of  features,  which  only 
wanted  to  be  lighted  up  by  a  cheerful 
smile  to  be  extremely  prepossessing. 
The  same  remark  might  apply  to  the 
figure,  which — thanks  to  the  same 
pensiveness — lost  all  the  undulating 
grace  which  movement  and  animation 
bestow  on  the  fluent  curves  of  the 
feminine  form.  The  figure  was  a 
good  figure,  examined  in  detail — a 
little  thin,  perhaps,  but  by  no  means 
emaciated  —  with  just  and  elegant 
proportions,  and  naturally  light  and 
flexible.  Hut  that  same  unfortunate 
pensiveness  gave  the  whole  a  charac- 
ter of  inertness  and  languor ;  and 
when  Miss  Jemima  reclined  on  the 
sofa,  so  complete  seemed  the  relaxa- 
tion of  nerve  and  muscle,  that  you 
would  have  thought  she  had  lost  the 
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nse  of  her  limbs.  Over  her  fac«-  ;.ml 
form,  thus  defrauded  of  the  chairns 
Providence  had  bestowed  on  them, 
Dr  Uiccabocca's  eye  glanced  rapidly  ; 
and  then  moving  nearer  to  Mrs  Dale 
— "Defend  me"  (he  stopped  a  mo- 
ment, and  added,)  "from  the  charge 
of  not  being  able  to  appreciate  con- 
genial companionship." 

"Oh,  I  did  not  say  that!"  cried 
Miss  Jemima. 

'•  Pardon  me,"  said  the  Italian,  "  if 
I  am  >o  dull  as  to  misunderstand  you. 
One  may  well  lose  one's  head,  at 
least,  in  such  a  neighbourhood  as 
this."  He  rose  as  he  spoke,  and  bent 
over  Fr, ink's  shoulder  to  examine 
some  Views  of  Italy,  which  Miss 
Jemima  (with  what,  if  wholly  un- 
seltish,  would  have  been  an  attention 
truly  delicate)  had  extracted  from  the 
library  in  order  to  gratify  the  guest. 

"  Most  interesting  creature,  in- 
deed," sighed  Miss  Jemima,  "  but 
too  .too  Mattering  !" 

'•Tell  me,"  said  Mrs  Dale  gravely, 
'•do  you  think,  love,  that  you  could 
put  o'V  the  end  of  the  world  a  little 
longer,  or  must  «e  make  haste  in 
order  to  be  in  time  V" 

"  I  low  \\icked  you  are!"  said  Miss 
Jemima,  turning  a-Me. 

Some  few  minutes  afterwards,  MM 
Dale  contrived  it  so  that  Dr  Kieca- 
bocca and  herself  were  in  a  farther 
corner  of  the  room,  looking  at  a  pic- 
ture said  to  be  by  Wouvermans. 

Mi:->  D.u.r. — "  She  is  very  amiable, 
Jemima,  is  she  not  ?" 

KnvAiiorr.\. — "  Exceedingly  so. 
Very  tine  battle-piece!" 

Mi:s  DAI. K. -"So  kind-hearted." 

Ki<  vAiion  A.  -  "All  ladies  are. 
I  low  naturally  that  warrior  makes 
his  desperate  cut  at  the  runaway  !  " 

MKS  DAI.K.— "  She  i.«  not  what  is 
called  regularly  handsome,  but  she 
has  something  very  winning." 

Kirr.uiotvA,  with  a  smile — "So 
winning,  that  it  is  strange  she  is  not 
won.  That  gray  mare  in  the  fore- 
ground stands  out  very  Uildly  !' 

Mns  DAI.K,  distrusting  the  smile  of 
Kiceabocca,  and  throwing  in  a  more 
effective  grape  charge.-  "Not  won 
yet  ;  and  it  /*  strange  !— she  will  have 
K  very  pretty  fortune.'1 

KUVAIUMVA.-   "Ah!" 

MH.H  DAI.K.  —  "  Six  thousand 
pounds,  I  daresay— certainly  fonr." 
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RICCABOCCA,  suppressing  a  sigh, 
and  with  his  wonted  address. — "If 
Mrs  Dale  were  still  single,  she  would 
never  need  a  friend  to  say  what  her 
portion  might  be  ;  but  Miss  Jemima 
is  so  good  that  I  am  quite  sure  it  is 
not  Miss  Jemima's  fault  that  she  is 
still — Miss  Jemima  !  " 

The  foreigner  slipped  away  as  he 
spoke,  and  sate  himself  down  beside 
the  whist-players. 

Mrs  Dale  was  disappointed,  but 
certainly  not  offended. — "  It  would 
be  such  a  good  thing  for  both,"  mut- 
tered she,  almost  inaudibly. 

"  Giacomo,"  said  Riccabocca,  as  he 
was  undressing,  that  night,  in  the 
large,  comfortable,  well-carpeted  Eng- 
lish bedroom,  with  that  great  English 
four-posted  bed  in  the  recess  which 
seems  made  to  shame  folks  out  of 
single-blessedness  -"Giacomo,  I  have 
had  this  evening  the  offer  of  pro- 
bably six  thousand  pounds — certainly 
of  four  thousand." 

"  Cosa  meravigliosa !  "  exclaimed 
Jackeymo — "  miraculous  thing ! "  and 
he  crossed  himself  with  great  fervour. 
"  Six  thousand  pounds  English  !  why, 
that  must  be  a  hundred  thousand — 
blockhead  that  I  am ! — more  than  a 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  pounds 
Milanese  ! "  And  Jackeymo,  who  was 
considerably  enlivened  by  the  Squire's 
ale,  commenced  a  series  of  gesticula- 
tions and  capers,  in  the  midst  of  which 
he  stopped  and  cried,  "  But  not  for 
nothing?" 

"Nothing!  no!" 

"These  mercenary  English  !— the 
Government  wants  to  bribe  you." 


"  That's  not  it." 

"  The  priests  want  you  to  turn 
heretic." 

"  Worse  than  that,"  said  the  philo- 
sopher. 

"Worse  than  that!  0  Padrone! 
for  shame !" 

"Don't  be  a  fool,  but  pull  off  my 
pantaloons — they  want  me  never  to 
wear  these  again  ! " 

"  Never  to  wear  what  ?"  exclaimed 
Jackeymo,  staring  outright  at  his 
master's  long  legs  in  their  linen  draw- 
ers— "  never  to  wear — " 

"  The  breeches,"  said  Riccabocca 
laconically. 

"The  barbarians!"  faltered  Jack- 
eymo. 

"  My  nightcap! — and  never  to  have 
any  comfort  in  this,"  said  Riccabocca, 
drawing  on  the  cotton  head-gear  ; 
"  and  never  to  have  any  sound  sleep 
in  that,"  pointing  to  the  four-posted 
bed.  "And  to  be  a  bondsman  and 
a  slave,"  continued  Riccabocca,  wax- 
ing wroth  ;  "  and  to  be  wheedled  and 
purred  at,  and  pawed,  and  clawed, 
and  scolded,  and  fondled,  and  blinded, 
and  deafened,  and  bridled,  and  sad- 
dled— bedevilled  and — married." 

"  Married  !  "  said  Jackeymo,  more 
dispassionately  —  "  that's  very  bad, 
certainly ;  but  more  than  a  hundred 
and  fifty  thousand  lire,  and  perhaps  a 
pretty  young  lady,  and  " — 

"  Pretty  young  lady  !  "  growled 
Riccabocca,  jumping  into  bed  and 
drawing  the  clothes  fiercely  over  him. 
"  Put  out  the  candle,  and  get  along 
with  you — do,  you  villanous  old  in- 
cendiary ! " 


CHAPTER  IX. 


It  was  not  many  days  since  the  re- 
surrection of  those  ill-omened  stocks, 
and  it  was  evident  already,  to  an  ordi- 
nary observer,  that  something  wrong 
had  got  into  the  village.  The  pea- 
sants wore  a  sullen  expression  of 
countenance  ;  when  the  Squire  passed, 
they  took  off  their  hats  with  more 
than  ordinary  formality,  but  they  did 
not  return  the  same  broad  smile  to 
his  quick,  hearty  "  Good  day,  my 
man."  The  women  peered  at  him 
from  the  threshold  or  the  casement, 
but  did  not,  as  was  their  wont,  (at 
least  the  wont  of  the  prettiest,)  take 


occasion  to  come  out  to  catch  his 
passing  compliment  on  their  own  good 
looks,  or  their  tidy  cottages.  And 
the  children,  who  used  to  play  after 
work  on  the  site  of  the  old  stocks, 
now  shunned  the  place,  and,  indeed, 
seemed  to  cease  play  altogether. 

On  the  other  hand,  no  man  likes  to 
build,  or  rebuild,  a  great  public  work 
for  nothing.  Now  that  the  Squire 
had  resuscitated  the  stocks,  and  made 
them  so  exceedingly  handsome,  it 
was  natural  that  he  should  wish  to 
put  somebody  into  them.  Moreover, 
his  pride  and  self-esteem  had  been 
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wouiuk'd  by  tlio  Parson's  oppo.-ition  ; 
and  it  would  bo  a  justification  to  his 
own  forethought,  and  a  triumph  over 
the  Parson's  understanding,  ifheroiild 
satisfactorily  and  practically  estab- 
lish a  proof  that  tin-  stocks  had  not 
been  repaired  before  they  were  wanted. 

Therefore,  nncon.-eioiisly  to  himself, 
there  was  something  about  the  Squire 
more  burly,  and  authoritative,  and 
menacing  than  heretofore.  ( )ld  (Jailer 
Solomons  observed,  '•  that  they  had 
better  moind  well  what  they  were 
about,  for  that  the  Squire  had  a  wicked 
look  in  the  tail  of  his  eye — ju.->t  as  the, 
dun  bull  had  afore  it  tossed  neighbour 
Barnes's  little  boy.'' 

For  two  or  three  days  these  mute 
signs  of  something  brewing  in  the 
atmosphere  had  been  rather  notice- 
able than  noticed,  without  any  posi- 
tive overt  act  of  tyranny  on  the  one 
hand,  or  rebellion  on  the  other.  Hut 
on  the  very  Saturday  night  in  which 
Dr  Riccabocca  was  installed  in  the 
four-posted  bed  in  the  chintz  chamber, 
the  threatened  revolution  commenced. 
In  the  dead  of  that  night,  personal 
outrage  was  committed  on  the  stocks. 
And  on  the  Sunday  morning,  Mr 
Stirn,  who  was  the  earliest  riser  in 
the  parish,  perceived,  in  going  to  the 
farmyard,  that  the  nob  of  the  column 
that  flanked  the  board  had  been 
feloniously  broken  oil';  that  the  four 
boles  were  bunged  up  with  mud  ;  and 
that  some  Jacobinical  villain  had 
carved,  on  the  very  centre  of  the 
flourish  or  scroll  work,  "  Dam  the 
stoks  !  "  Mr  Stirn  was  much  too 
vigilant  a  right-hand  man,  much  too 
zealous  a  friend  of  law  and  order,  not 
to  regard  such  proceedings  with  horror 
and  alarm.  And  when  the  Squire 
came  into  his  dressing-room  at  half- 
past  seven,  his  butler  (who  fulfilled 
also  the  duties  of  valet)  informed  him, 
with  a  mysterious  air,  that  Mr  Stirn 
had  something  l>  very  partikler  to  com- 
municate, about  a  most  howdacious 
midnight  'spiracy  and  'sault." 

The  Squire  stared,  and  bade  Mr 
Stirn  be  admitted. 

"  Well?"  cried  the  Squire,  suspend- 
ing the  operation  of  stropping  hi.- 
razor. 

Mr  Stirn  groaned. 

"  Well,  man,  what  now  ?  " 

"  I  never  knowed  such  a  thing  in 
this  here  parish  afore,"  began  Mr 
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Stirn,  u  and  L  can  only  'count  for  it 
by  s'posing  that  them  foreign  Papiah- 
ers  have  IM.-CH  scmminaling  "- 

"  Heen  what  '.' '' 

"  Semmimiting  "- 

u  Disseminating,  you  blockhead — 
disseminating  what  '.'  " 

"  Damn  the  stocks,"  began  Mr 
Stirn,  plunging  right  in  tm-dinn  ret, 
and  by  a  line  use  of  one  of  the  noblest 
figures  in  rhetoric. 

"  Mr  Stirn  !  "  cried  the  Sjuire,  red- 
dening, "did  you  say  'Damn  the 
stocks?'  —  damn  my  new  handsome 
pair  of  stocks !" 

"  Lord  forbid,  sir  ;  that's  what  they 
say  :  that's  what  they  have  digged  on 
it  with  knives  and  daggers,  and  they 
have  st tilled  mud  in  its  four  holes,  and 
broken  the  capital  of  the  elewation." 

The  Squire  took  the  napkin  off  his 
shoulder,  laid  down  strop  and  razor  ; 
he  seated  himself  in  his  arm-chair 
majestically,  crossed  his  legs,  and  in 
a  voice  that  affected  tranquillity, 
said— 

••  l'omp"-e  yourself,  Stini  ;  you 
have'  a  deposition  to  make,  touching 
an  assault  upon  —  can  1  trust  my 
senses  ''. — upon  my  new  stocks.  Com- 
pose yourself — lie  calm.  NOW! 
What  the  devil  is  come  to  the  parish  V" 

>l  Ah,  sir,  what  indeed  ''.  "  replied 
Mr  Stirn  ;  and  then,  laving  the  fore- 
linger  of  the  right  hand  on  the  palm 
of  the  left,  he  narrated  the  case. 

"  And  whom  do  you  suspect '(  He 
calm  now,  don't  speak  in  a  passion. 
You  are  a  witness,  sir  —  a  dispas- 
sionate, unprejudiced  witness.  Zound* 
and  fury!  this  is  the  most  insolent, 
unprovoked,  diabolical — but  whom  do 
you  suspect,  I  say  ?  " 

Stirn  twirled  his  hat,  elevated  his 
evebrows,  jerked  his  thumb  over  his 
shoulder,  and  whispered- — "  I  hear  AA 
how  the  two  Papishcrs  slept  at  your 
honour's  last  night." 

"  What,  dolt!  do  you  suppose  Dr 
Rickeybockey  got  out  of  his  warm  bed 
to  bung  up  the  holes  in  my  new 
stocks  'i " 

"  Noa  ;  he's  too  cunning  to  do  it 
himself,  but  he  may  have  been  scm- 
minating.  He's  mighty  thick  with 
Parxon  Dale,  and  your  honour  knows 
as  how  the  Parson  set  his  face  agin 
the  stocks.  Wait  a  bit,  sir — don't 
fly  at  me  yet.  There  be  a  boy  iu  thU 
here  parish  " — 
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"  A  boy  ! — ah,  fool,  now  you  arc 
nearer  the  mark.  The  Parson  write 
'  Damn  the  stocks,'  indeed  !  What 
boy  do  you  mean  ?  " 

"  And  that  boy  be  cockered  up 
much  by  Mister  Dale  ;  and  the 
Papisher  went  and  sat  with  him  and 
his  mother  a  whole  hour  t'other  day  ; 
and  that  boy  is  as  deep  as  a  well ; 
and  I  seed  him  lurking  about  the 
place,  and  hiding  hisself  under  the 
tree  the  day  the  stocks  was  put  np — 
and  that  ere  boy  is  Lenny  Fairfield." 

"  Whew,"  said  the  Squire,  whist- 
ling, "  you  have  not  your  usual  senses 
about  you  to-dajr,  man.  Lenny 
Fail-field — pattern  boy  of  the  village. 
Hold  your  tongue.  I  dare  say  it  is 
not  done  by  any  one  in  the  parish, 
after  all ;  some  good-for-nothing  vag- 
rant— that  cursed  tinker,  who  goes 
about  with  a  very  vicious  donkey — 
whom,  by  the  way,  I  caught  picking 
thistles  out  of  the  very  eyes  of  the 
old  stocks !  Shows  how  the  tinker 
brings  up  his  donkeys  !  Well,  keep 
a  sharp  look- out.  To-day  is  Sunday  ; 
worst  day  of  the  week,  I'm  sorry  and 
ashamed  to  say,  for  rows  and  depre- 
dations. Between  the  services,  and 


after  evening  church,  there  are  always 
idle  fellows  from  all  the  neighbouring 
country  about,  as  you  know  too  well. 
Depend  on  it,  the  real  culprits  will  be 
found  gathering  round  the  stocks,  and 
will  betray  themselves  :  have  your 
eyes,  ears,  and  wits  about  you,  and 
I've  no  doubt  we  shall  come  to  the 
rights  of  the  matter  before  the  day's 
out.  Aud  if  we  do,"  added  the  Squire, 
"  we'll  make  an  example  of  the  ruf- 
fian !" 

"In  course,"  said  Stirn ;  "  and  if 
we  don't  find  him,  we  must  make  an- 
example  all  the  same.  That's  where 
it  is,  sir.  That's  why  the  stocks 
ben't  respected  ;  they  has  not  had  an 
example  yet — we  wants  an  example." 

"  On  my  word,  I  believe  that's  very 
true  ;  and  the  first  idle  fellow  you 
catch  in  anything  wrong  we'll  clap  in, 
and  keep  him  there  for  two  hours  at 
least," 

"  With  the  biggest  pleasure,  your 
honour — that's  what  it  is." 

And  Mr  Stirn,  having  now  got  what 
he  considered  a  complete  and  uncon- 
ditional authority  over  all  the  legs  and 
wrists  of  Hazeldean  parish,  quoad  thc- 
stocks,  took  his  departure. 


CHAPTER  X. 


"Eandal,"  said  Mrs  Leslie,  on 
this  memorable  Sunday  —  "Randal, 
do  you  think  of  going  to  Mr  Hazel- 
dean's?" 

"  Yes,  ma'am,"  answered  Eandal. 
"  Mr  Egerton  does  not  object  to  it ; 
and  as  I  do  not  return  to  Eton,  I  may 
have  no  other  opportunity  of  seeing 
Frank  for  some  time.  I  ought  not  to 
fail  in  respect  to  Mr  Egerton's  na- 
tural heir ! " 

"  Gracious  me  !"  cried  Mrs  Leslie, 
who,  like  many  women  of  her  cast 
and  kind,  had  a  sort  of  worldliness  in 
her  notions,  which  she  never  evinced 
in  her  conduct — "  gracious  me ! — na- 
tural heir  to  the  old  Leslie  property  !" 

"  He  is  Mr  Eger ton's  nephew, 
and,"  added  Randal,  ingenuously  let- 
ting out  his  thoughts,  "  I  am  no  rela- 
tion to  Mr  Egerton  at  all." 

"  But,"  said  poor  Mrs  Leslie,  with 
tears  in  her  eyes,  "  it  would  be  a  shame 
in  the  man,  after  paying  your  school- 
ing and  sending  you  to  Oxford,  and 
having  you  to  stay  with  him  in  the 


holidays,  if  he  did  not  mean  anything 
by  it." 

"  Anything,  mother — yes — but  not 
the  thing  you  suppose.  Xo  matter. 
It  is  enough  that  he  has  armed  me  for 
life,  and  I  shall  use  the  weapons  as- 
seems  to  me  best." 

Here  the  dialogue  was  suspended, 
by  the  entrance  of  the  other  members 
of  the  family,  dressed  for  church. 

"  It  can't  be  time  for  church  !  No ! 
it  can't ! "  exclaimed  Mrs  Leslie.  She- 
was  never  in  time  for  anything. 

"  Last  bell  ringing,"  said  Mr  Leslie, 
who,  though  a  slow  man,  was  methodi- 
cal and  punctual.  Mrs  Leslie  made 
a  frantic  rush  at  the  door,  the  Mont- 
fydget  blood  being  now  in  a  blaze — 
whirled  up  the  stairs  —  gained  her 
room,  tore  her  best  bonnet  from  the 
peg,  snatched  her  newest  shawl  from 
the  drawers,  crushed  the  bonnet  on  her 
head,  flung  the  shawl  on  her  shoulders, 
thrust  a  desperate  pin  into  its  folds, 
in  order  to  conceal  a  buttonless  yawn 
in  the  body  of  her  gown,  and  then  flew 
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back  like  a  whirlwind.  Meanwhile 
the  family  were  already  out  of  doors, 
in  waiting  :  and  just  as  the  bell  ceased, 
tli(>  procession  moved  from  I  lie  shabby 
house  to  the  dilapidated  church. 

The  church  was  a  large  one,  but 
the  congregation  was  small,  and  so 
was  the  income  <>f  the  Parson.  It  was 
a  lay  rectory,  and  the  great  tithes  had 
belonged  to  the  Leslies,  but  they  had 
been  long  since  sold.  The  vicarage, 
still  in  their  gift,  might  be  worth  a 
little  more  than  £11)0  a-year.  The 
present  incumbent  had  nothing  else  to 
live  upon.  He  was  a  good  man,  and 
not  originally  a  stupid  one  ;  but  penury 
and  the  anxious  cures  for  wife  and 
family,  combined  with  what  mav  bo 
called  solitary/  confinement  for  the  cul- 
tivated mind,  when,  amidst  the  tuo- 
legged  creatures  round,  it  sees  no 
other  cultivated  mind  with  which  it 
can  exchange  an  extra-parochial 
thought  — had  lulled  him  into  a  la/.y 
niournt'iilness,  which  at  times  was 
very  like  imbecility.  His  income 
allowed  him  to  do  no  good  to  the  par- 
ish, whether  in  work,  trade,  or  charity ; 
and  thus  he  had  no  moral  weight  with 
the  parishioners  beyond  the  example 
of  his  sinless  life,  and  such  negative 
ert'ect  as  might  be  produced  by  his 
slumberous  exhortations.  Therefore 
his  parishioners  troubled  him  very 
little  ;  and  but  for  the  influence  which, 
in  hours  of  Montfydget  activity,  Mrs 
Leslie  exercised  over  the  most  tract- 
able— that  is,  the  children  and  the 
aged — not  half-a-dozen  persons  would 
have  known  or  cared  whether  he  shut 
np  his  church  or  not. 

liut  our  family  were  seated  in  state 
in  their  old  seignoriul  pew,  and  Mr 
Humdrum,  with  a  nasal  twang,  went 
lugubriously  through  the  prayers;  and 
the  old  people  who  could  sin  no  more, 
and  the  children  who  had  not  yet 
learned  to  sin,  croaked  forth  responses 
that  might  hare  come  from  the  choral 
frogs  in  Aristophanes.  And  there 
was  a  long  sermon  a]>n>in>s  to  nothing 
which  could  possibly  interest  the  con- 
gregation— being,  in  fact,  some  con- 
troversial homily,  which  .Mr  Hum- 
drum had  composed  and  preached 
years  before.  And  when  this  dis- 
course was  over,  there  was  a  loud  uni- 
versal grunt,  as  if  of  release  and 
thanksgiving,  and  a  great  clatter  of 
shoes — aiid  the  old  hobbled,  and  the 
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young    scrambled,     to     the     church 
door. 

Immediately  after  church,  the  Le.-lio 
family  dined  ;  and,  as  j«oon  as  dinner 
was  o\er,  Randal  set  out  on  his  font 
journey  to  Ha/.cldcan  Hall. 

Delicate  and  even  feeble  though  his 
frame,  he  had  the  energy  and  quick- 
ness of  movement  which  belongs  t</ 
nervous  temperaments  :  and  he  tasked 
the  slow  stride  of  a  peasant,  whom  In: 
took  to  serve  him  as  a  guide  for  ttic- 
first  two  or  three  miles.  Though 
Rund.d  had  not  the  gracious  open 
manner  with  the  poor  which  Frank 
inherited  from  his  father,  he  was  .-liil 
(despite  many  a  secret  hvpocritic.il 
vice,  at  war  with  the  character  of  a 
gentleman)  gentleman  enough  to  hn\<r 
no  cliurli-h  pride  to  his  inferiors.  Hi- 
talked  little,  but  he  s  u  lie  red  his  guide 
to  talk  :  and  the  boor,  who  was  the 
>amew!iom  Frank  had  accosted,  in- 
dulged in  eulogistic  comments  onth.it 
young  gentleman's  pony,  from  which 
he  diverged  into  some  compliments  on 
the  young  gentleman  him.-rlf.  Ran- 
dal drew  his  hat  over  his  brows. 
There  is  a  wonderful  tact  and  fine; 
breeding  in  your  agricultural  pea-ant  ; 
and  though  Tom  >;.r,\i||  «as  but  a 
brutish  specimen  of  the  cln.-s,  he  sud- 
denly perceived  that  he  was  giving 
pain.  He  paused,  scratched  his  head, 
and  glancing  affectionately  towards 
his  companion,  exclaimed  - 

u  Hut  I  shall  live  to  sec  you  on  a 
handsomer  beastis  than  that  little 
pony,  Master  Randal :  and  sure  I 
ought,  for  you  be  as  good  a  gentleman 
as  any  in  the  land." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Randal.  u  Hut 
I  like  walking  better  than  riding — I 
am  more  used  to  it." 

"  Well,  and  you  walk  bra'ly— there 
bcn't  a  better  walker  in  the  county. 
And  very  pleasant  it  is  walking  ;  and 
'tis  a  pretty  country  afore  you,  all  the 
way  to  the  Hall." 

Randal  strode  on.  n«  if  impatient  of 
these  attempts  to  Hatter  or  to  soothe  : 
and,  coming  at  length  into  a  broader 
lane,  said — "  I  think  I  can  find  my 
way  now.  Many  thanks  to  you,  Tom  ;'' 
and  he  forced  a  shilling  into  Tom's 
horny  palm.  The  man  took  it  re- 
luctantly, and  a  tear  started  to  his  eye. 
He  felt  more  grateful  for  that  shilling 
than  he  had  for  Frank's  liberal  half- 
crown  ;  and  he  thought  of  the  poor 
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fallen  family,  and  forgot  his  own  dire 
wrestle  with  the  wolf  at  his  door. 

He  staid  lingering  in  the  lane  till 
the  figure  of  Randal  was  out  of  sight, 
and  then  returned  slowly.  Young 
Leslie  continued  to  walk  on  at  a  quick 
pace.  With  all  his  intellectual  cul- 
ture, and  his  restless  aspirations,  his 
breast  afforded  him  no  thought  so 
generous,  no  sentiment  so  poetic,  as 
those  with  which  the  unlettered  clown 
crept  slouchingly  homeward. 

As  Randal  gained  a  point  where 
several  lanes  met  on  a  broad  piece  of 
waste  land,  he  began  to  feel  tired,  and 
his  step  slackened.  Just  then  a  gig 
emerged  from  one  of  these  by-roads, 
and  took  the  same  direction  as  the 
pedestrian.  The  road  was  rough  and 
hilly,  and  the  driver  proceeded  at  a 
foot's-pace ;  so  that  the  gig  and  the 
pedestrian  went  pretty  well  abreast. 

"  You  seem  tired,  sir,"  said  the 
driver,  a  stout  young  farmer  of  the 
higher  class  of  tenants,  and  he  looked 
down  compassionately  on  the  boy's 
pale  countenance  and  weary  stride. 
"  Perhaps  we  are  going  the  same  way, 
and  I  can  give  you  a  lift  ?" 

It  was  Randal's  habitual  policy  to 
make  use  of  every  advantage  proffered 
to  him,  and  he  accepted  the  proposal 
frankly  enough  to  please  the  honest 
farmer. 

"  A  nice  day,  sir,"  said  the  latter, 
as  Randal  sat  by  his  side.  "  Have 
you  come  far  ?" 

"  From  Rood  Hall." 

"  Oh,  you  be  young  Squire  Leslie," 
said  the  farmer,  more  respectfully, 
and  lifting  his  hat. 

"  Yes,  my  name  is  Leslie.  You 
know  Rood,  then  ?" 

"  I  was  brought  up  on  your  father's 
land,  sir.  You  may  have  heard  of 
Farmer  Bruce  ?" 

RANDAL. — "  I  remember,  when  I 
was  a  little  boy,  a  Mr  Bruce,  who 
rented,  I  believe,  the  best  part  of  our 
land,  and  who  used  to  bring  us  cakes 
when  he  called  to  see  my  father.  He 
is  a  relation  of  yours  ?" 

"  FARMER  BRUCE. — "  He  was  my 
uncle.  He  is  dead  now,  poor  man." 

"RANDAL. — "Dead!  I  am  grieved 
to  hear  it.  He  was  very  kind  to  us 
children.  But  it  is  long  since  he  left 
my  father's  farm." 

FARMER  BRUCE,  apologetically. — 
*'  I  am  sure  he  was  very  sorry  to  go. 


But,  you  see,  he  had  an  unexpected 
legacy — " 

RANDAL. — "  And  retired  from  busi- 
ness ?" 

FARMER  BRUCE.  — "  No.  But, 
having  capital,  he  could  afford  to  pay 
a  good  rent  for  a  real  good  farm." 

RANDAL,  bitterly. — "  All  capital 
seems  to  fly  from  the  lands  of  Rood. 
And  whose  farm  did  he  take  ?" 

FARMER  BRUCE. — "  He  tookHaw- 
leigh,  under  Squire  Hazeldean.  I 
rent  it  now.  We've  laid  out  a  power 
o'  money  on  it.  But  I  don't  complain. 
It  pays  well." 

RANDAL.  — "  Would  the  money 
have  paid  as  well,  sunk  on  my  father's 
land?" 

FARMER  BRUCE. — "  Perhaps  it 
might,  in  the  long  run.  But  then, 
sir,  we  wanted  new  premises — barns 
and  cattle-sheds,  and  a  deal  more — 
which  the  landlord  should  do  ;  but  it 
is  not  every  landlord  as  can  afford 
that.  Squire  Hazeldean's  a  rich 
man." 

RANDAL.— "  Ay !" 

The  road  now  became  pretty  good, 
and  the  farmer  put  his  horse  into  a 
brisk  trot. 

"  But  which  way  be  you  going, 
sir?  I  don't  care  for  a  few  miles 
more  or  less,  if  I  can  be  of  service." 

"  I  am  going  to  Hazeldean,"  said 
Randal,  rousing  himself  from  a  re- 
verie. "  Don't  let  me  take  you  out 
of  your  way." 

"  Oh,  Hawleigh  Farm  is  on  the 
other  side  of  the  village,  so  it  be  quite 
my  way,  sir." 

The  farmer  then,  who  was  really  a 
smart  young  fellow — one  of  that  race 
which  the  application  of  capital  to 
land  has  produced,  and  which,  in 
point  of  education  and  refinement,  are 
at  least  on  a  par  with  the  squires  of 
a  former  generation — began  to  talk 
about  his  handsome  horse,  about  horses 
in  general,  about  hunting  and  cours- 
ing: he  handled  all  these  subjects 
with  spirit,  yet  with  modesty.  Ran- 
dal pulled  his  hat  still  lower  down 
over  his  brows,  and  did  not  interrupt 
him  till  past  the  Casino,  when,  struck 
by  the  classic  air  of  the  place,  and 
catching  a  scent  from  the  orange  trees, 
the  boy  asked  abruptly — "  Whose 
house  is  that  ?" 

"Oh,  it  belongs  to  Squire  Hazel- 
dean,  but  it  is  let  or  lent  to  a  foreign 
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Mounsocr.  They  say  lie  is  quite  the 
gentleman,  but  uncommonly  poor." 

"  1'oor,''  said  Randal,  turning'  l>ack 
to  gaze  on  the  trim  garden,  the  neat 
terrace,  the  pretty  belvidere,  and  (the 
door  of  the  house  being  open)  catch- 
ing a  glinip.se  ot°  the  painted  hall  with- 
in— "  poor,  the  place  seems  well  kept. 
What  do  you  call  pour,  Mr  llrnce  V 

The  farmer  laughed.  "  Well,  that's 
a  home  question,  sir.  Hut  I  believe 
the  Monnseer  is  as  poor  as  a  man  can 
be  who  makes  no  debts  and  does,  not 
actually  starve." 

"As  poor  as  my  father  V  asked 
K.in.lal  openly  and  abruptly. 

"  Lord,  sir  !  your  father  be  a  very 
rich  man  compared  to  him." 

Randal  continued  to  gaze,  and  his 
mind's  eye  conjured  up  the  contrast  of 
his  slovenly  shabby  home,  with  all  its 
neglected  appurtenances  !  No  trim 
garden  at  Rood  Hall,  no  scent  from 
odorous  orange  blossoms.  Here 
poverty  at  least  was  elegant — there, 
how  squalid  !  lit:  did  not  comprehend 
at  how  cheap  a  rate  the  luxury  of  the 
Beautiful  can  be  effected.  They  now 
approached  the  extremity  of  the 
Squire's  park  pales  ;  and  Randal,  see- 
ing a  little  gate,  bade  the  farmer  stop 
his  gig,  and  descended.  The  buy 
plunged  amidst  the  thick  oak  groves; 
the  farmer  went  his  way  blithely,  and 
his  mellow  merry  whistle  came  to 
Randal's  moody  ear  as  he  glided  quick 
under  the  shadow  of  the  trees. 

He  arrived  at  the  Hall,  to  find  that 
all  the  family  were  at  church  ;  and, 
according  to  the  patriarchal  custom, 
the  church-going  family  embraced 
nearly  all  the  servants.  It  was  there- 
fore an  old  invalid  housemaid  who 
opened  the  door  to  him.  She  was 
rather  deaf,  and  seemed  so  stupid  that 
Randal  did  not  ask  leave  to  enter  and 
wait  for  Frank's  return.  He  there- 
fore said  briefly  that  he  would  just 
stroll  on  the  lawn,  and  call  again  when 
church  was  over. 

The  old  woman  stared,  anil  strove 
to  hear  him ;  meanwhile  Randal  turned 
round  abruptly,  and  sauntered  towards 
the  garden  side  of  the  handsome  old 
house. 

There  was  enough  to  attract  any 
eye  in  the  smooth  greensward  of  the 
spacious  lawn — in  the  numerous  par- 
terres of  varying  flowers  —  in  the 
venerable  grandeur  of  the  two  mighty 
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cedars,  which  threw  their  still  .-hadowrf 
over  the  gras< — and  in  the  picturesque 
building,  with  its  projecting  mullions 
and  heavy  gables;  yet  1  fear  that  it 
was  with  no  poet's  nor  painter's  eyo 
that  this  young  old  man  ga/.ed  on  the 
scene  before  him. 

He  beheld  the  evidence  of  wealth— 
and  the  envv  of  wealth  jaundiced  his 
soul. 

Folding  his  arms  on  hi>  breast,  he 
.stood  awhile,  looking  all  around  him 
with  closed  lips  and  lowering  brow  ; 
then  he  walked  slowly  on,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  ground,  and  muttered 
to  himself — 

'•  The  heir  to  this  property  is  little 
belter  than  a  dunce  :  and  they  tell  me. 
I  have  talent.-  ami  learning,  and  1 
have  taken  to  my  heart  the  maxim, 
4  Knowledge  i>  power.'  And  yet.  with 
all  my  struggles,  will  knowledge  ever 

plan'  me  oil  the  -ame  level  as  that  Oil 

which  this  dunce  is  born  '/  I  don't 

wonder  that  the  | r  .-hoiild  hate  the 

rich.  Hut  of  all  the  pour,  who  should 
hate  the  rich  like  the  pauper  gentle- 
man .'  I  suppose  Audley  Kgerton 
means  me  to  come  into  Parliament, 
and  lie  a  Tory  like  himself.  What  ! 
keep  things  as  they  are  !  No  ;  for  me 
not  even  Democracy,  unless  there 
first  come  Revolution.  I  understand 
the  cry  of  a  Marat  '  More  blood!' 
Marat  had  lived  as  a  poor  man.  and 
cultivated  science — iu  the  sight  of  a 
prince's  palace.'1 

He  turned  sharply  round,  anil  glared 
vindictively  on  the  poor  old  hall,  which, 
though  a  very  comfortable  habitation, 
was  certainly  no  palace  ;  and  with  his 
arms  still  folded  on  his  breast,  he 
walked  backward,  as  if  not  to  lose  the 
view,  nor  the  chain  of  ideas  it  conjured 
up. 

"  But,"  he  continued  to  soliloquise 
— "  but  of  revolution  there  is  no 
chance.  Yet  the  same  wit  and  will 
that  would  thrive  in  revolutions  should 
thrive  in  this  common -place  life. 
Knowledge  is  power.  Well,  then, 
shall  I  have  no  power  to  oust  this 
blockhead  ?  Oust  him— what  from  ? 
His  father's  halls?  Well— but  if  he 
were  dead,  who  would  be  the  heir  of 
Ha/.eldean  V  Have  I  not  heard  my 
mother  say  that  I  am  as  near  in  blood 
to  this  Squire  as  any  one,  if  he  had  no 
children.'  Oh,  but  the  boy's  life  is 
worth  ten  of  mine  !  Oust  him  from 
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what  ?  At  least  from  the  thoughts  of 
his  uncle  Egerton — an  uncle  who  has 
never  even  seen  him  !  That,  at  least, 
is  more  feasible.  '  Make  my  way  in 
life,'  sayest  thou,  Audley  Egerton. 
Ay — and  to  the  fortune  thou  hast 
robbed  from  my  ancestors.  Simulation 
— simulation.  Lord  Bacon  allows 
simulation.  Lord  Bacon  practised  it 
— and"— 

Here  the  soliloquy  came  to  a  sudden 
end ;  for  as,  rapt  in  his  thoughts,  the 
boy  had  continued  to  walk  backwards, 
lie  had  come  to  the  verge  where  the 
lawn  slidsd  off  into  the  ditch  of  the 
ha-ha — and,  just  as  he  was  fortifying 
himself  by  the  precept  and  practice  of 
my  Lord  Bacon,  the  ground  went  from 
under  him,  and  slap  into  the  ditch 
went  Randal  Leslie ! 

It  so  happened  that  the  Squire, 
whose  active  genius  was  always  at 
some  repair  or  improvement,  had  been 
but  a  few  days  before  widening  and 
sloping  off  the  ditch  just  in  that  part, 
so  that  the  earth  was  fresh  and  damp, 
and  not  yet  either  turfed  or  flattened 
down.  Thus  when  Randal,  recover- 
ing his  first  surprise  and  shock,  rose  to 
his  feet,  he  found  his  clothes  covered 
with,  mud  ;  while  the  rudeness  of  the 
fall  was  evinced  by  the  fantastic  and 
extraordinary  appearance  of  his  hat, 
which,  hollowed  here,  bulging  there, 
and  crushed  out  of  all  recognition 
generally,  was  as  little  like  the  hat  of 
a  decorous  hard-reading  young  gentle- 
man—2>ro<lg>e  of  the  dignified  Mr  Aud- 
ley Egertoii — as  any  hat  picked  out  of 
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a  kennel  after  some  drunken  brawl 
possibly  could  be. 

Randal  was  dizzy,  and  stunned,  and 
bruised,  and  it  was  some  moments 
before  he  took  heed  of  his  raiment. 
When  he  did  so,  his  spleen  was  greatly 
aggravated.  He  was  still  boy  enough 
not  to  like  the  idea  of  presenting  him- 
self to  the  unknown  Squire,  and  the 
dandy  Frank,  in  such  a  trim  :  he  re- 
solved at  once  to  regain  the  lane  and 
return  home,  without  accomplishing 
the  object  of  his  journey  ;  and  seeing 
the  footpath  right  before  him,  which 
led  to  a  gate  that  he  conceived  would 
admit  him  into  the  highway  sooner 
than  the  path  by  which  he  had  come, 
he  took  it  at  once. 

It  is  surprising  how  little  we  human 
creatures  heed  the  warnings  of  our  good 
genius.  I  have  no  doubt  that  some 
benignant  Power  had  precipitated 
Randal  Lesley  into  the  ditch,  as  a 
significant  hint  of  the  fate  of  all  who 
choose  what  is,  now-a-days,  by  no 
means  an  uncommon  step  in  the  march 
of  intellect — viz.,  the  walking  back- 
wards, in  order  to  gratify  a  vindictive 
view  of  one's  neighbour's  property  1 
I  suspect  that,  before  this  century  is 
out,  many  a  fine  fellow  will  thus  have 
found  his  ha-ha,  and  scrambled  out  of 
the  ditch  with  a  much  shabbier  coat 
than  he  had  on  when  he  fell  into  it. 
But  Randal  did  not  thank  his  good 
genius  for  giving  him  a  premonitory 
tumble  ;— and  I  never  yet  knew  a  man 
who  did ! 


CHAPTER  XI. 


The  Squire  was  greatly  ruffled  at 
breakfast  that  morning.  He  was  too 
much  of  an  Englishman  to  bear  insult 
patiently,  and  he  considered  that  he 
had  been  personally  insulted  in  the 
outrage  offered  to  his  recent  donation 
to  the  parish.  His  feelings,  too,  were 
hurt  as  well  as  his  pride.  There  was 
something  so  ungrateful  in  the  whole 
thing,  just  after  he  had  taken  so  much 
pains,  not  only  in  the  resuscitation, 
but  the  embellishment  of  the  stocks. 
It  was  not,  however,  so  rare  an  oc- 
currence for  the  Squire  to  be  ruffled, 
as  to  create  any  remark.  Riccabocca, 
indeed,  as  a  stranger,  and  Mrs 
Hazeldean,  as  a  wife,  had  the  quick 


tact  to  perceive  that  the  host  was 
glum  and  the  husband  snappish;  bu£ 
the  one  was  too  discreet  and  the 
other  too  sensible,  to  chafe  the  new 
sore,  whatever  it  might  be;  and  short- 
ly after  breakfast  the  Squire  retired 
into  his  study,  and  absented  himself 
from  morning  service. 

In  his  delightful  Life  of  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, Mr  Foster  takes  care  to  touch  our 
hearts  by  introducing  his  hero's  excuse 
for  not  entering  the  priesthood.  He 
did  not  feel  himself  good  enough.  Thy 
Vicar  of  Wakefield,  poor  Goldsmith, 
was  an  excellent  substitute  for  thce  ; 
and  Dr  Primrose,  at  least,  will  bo 
good  enough  for  the  world  until  Miss 
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Jemima's  fears  are  realised.  Now, 
Squire  Hazcldean  had  a  tenderness  of 
conscience  nnicli  less  reasonable  than 
(loldsmith's  There  were  occasionally 
days  in  which  he  did  not  feel  pood 
enough —  I  don't  say  for  a  priest,  but 
even  for  one  of  the  congregation  — 
k>  days  in  which,  ( <aid  the  S(|iiire  in  his 
own  blunt  way,)  as  I  have  never  in 
my  life  met  a  worse  devil  than  a  devil 
of  a  temper,  I'll  not  carry  mine  into 
the  family  pew.  lie  shan't  be  growl- 
ing out  hypocritical  responses  from 
my  poor  grandmother's  prayer-book." 
So  the  .Squire  and  his  demon  staid  at 
home.  Hut  the  demon  was  generally 
cast  out  before  the  day  was  over ;  and, 
on  this  occasion,  when  the  bell  rang  for 
afternoon  service,  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  Squire  had  reasoned  or  fret- 
ted himself  into  a  proper  state  (.f 
mind  ;  for  he  was  then  seen  sallying 
forth  from  the  porch  of  his  hall,  arm- 
in-arm  with  his  wife,  and  at  the  head 
of  his  household.  The  second  service 
was  (as  is  commonly  the  case,  in 
rural  districts)  more  numerously  at- 
tended than  the  first  one  ;  and  it  was 
our  Parson's  wont  to  devote  to  this 
service  his  most  effective  discourse. 

Parson  Dale,  though  a  very  fail- 
scholar,  had  neither  the  deep  theology 
nor  the  archa-ological  learning  that 
di.itinguish  the  rising  generation  of 
the  clergy.  I  much  doubt  if  he  could 
have  passed  what  would  now  be  call- 
ed a  creditable  examination  in  the 
Fathers ;  and  as  for  all  the  nice  for- 
malities in  the  rubric,  he  would  never 
have  been  the  man  to  divide  a  con- 
gregation or  pu/.xle  a  bishop.  Neither 
was  Parson  Dale  very  erudite  in 
ecclesiastical  architecture.  He  did 
not  much  care  whether  all  the  details 
in  the  church  were  purely  gothic  or 
not  :  crockets  and  linials,  round  arch 
and  pointed  arch,  were  matters,  I 
1  fear,  on  which  he  had  never  troubled 
his  head.  Hut  one  secret  Parson  Dale 
did  possess,  which  is  perhaps  of  equal 
importance  with  those  subtler  myste- 
ries— he  knew  how  to  fill  his  church  ! 
Kven  at  morning  service  no  pews 
were  empty,  and  at  evening  service 
the  church  overflowed. 

Parson  Dale,  too,  may  be  consider- 
ed, now-a-days,  to  hold  but  a  mean 
idea  of  the  spiritual  authority  of  the 
Church.  He  had  never  been  known 
to  dispute  on  its  exact  bearing  with 
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tin- State — whether  itwn-*  incorporated 
with  the  State,  or  above  the  State- 
whether  it  was  antecedent  to  the 
Papacy,  or  formed  from  the  Papacy, 
cVc.,  iVc.  According  to  his  favourite 
maxim,  ifnittn  nun  ininvrr,  (not  to 
disturb  things  that  are  quid),  I 
have  no  doubt  that  he  would  have 
thought  that  the  less  discussion  is  pro- 
voked upon  Mich  matters,  the  better 
for  both  church  and  laity.  Nor  had 
he  ever  been  known  to  regret  the  dis- 
n-e  of  the  anrient  custom  of  excom- 
munication, nor  any  other  diminution 
of  the  p.iwers  of  the  priesthood, 
whether  minatory  or  militant;  \ct 
for  all  this.  Pardon  Dale  had  a  great 
notion  of  the  sacred  privilege  of  a 
minister  of  the  go-pel — to  advise— to 
deter  — to  persuade — to  reprove.  And 
it  was  for  the  evening  .-ervice  that  he 
prepared  those  sermons,  which  may 
be  called,  ••sermons  that  preich  nt 
you."  lie  preferred  the  evening  for 
that  salutary  discipline,  not  only  br- 
caiiM1  the  congregation  was  more 
numerous,  hut  al.-o  because,  being  a 
shrewd  man  in  his  own  innocent  way, 

he  knew  that  | pie  h-.-ar  better  to  be 

preached  at  alter  dinner  than  before: 
that  you  arrive  more  insinuatingly  nt 
tli-  heart  when  the  stomach  is  at 
peace.  There  \\as  a  genial  kindness 
in  Parson  Dale's  \\ay  of  preaching  at 
yon.  It  wa- done  in  so  imperceptible 
fatherly  a  manner,  that  you  never  felt 
olfended.  He  did  it,  too,  with  so 
much  art  that  nobody  but  your  own 
guilty  self  knew  that  you  were  the 
sinner  he  was  exhorting.  Yet  he  did 
not  spare  rich  nor  poor  :  he  preached 
at  the  Squire,  and  that  great  fat  farmer, 
Mr  Hullock  the  churchwarden,  as 
boldly  as  at  Hodge  the  ploughman, 
and  Scrub  the  hedger.  As  for  Mr 
Stiru,  he  had  preached  at  him  more 
often  than  at  any  one  in  the  parish  ; 
but  Stirn.  though  he  had  the  sense  to 
know  it,  never  had  the  grace  to  reform. 
There  was,  too,  in  Parson  Dale's  ser- 
mons, something  of  that  boldness  of 
illustration  which  would  have  been 
scholarly  if  he  had  not  made  it  familiar, 
and  which  is  found  in  the  discourses 
of  our  elder  divines.  Like  them,  he 
did  not  scruple,  now  and  then,  to  in- 
troduce an  anecdote  from  history,  or 
borrow  an  allusion  from  some  non- 
script  nral  author,  in  order  to  enliven 
the  attention  of  his  audience,  or  render 
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an  argument  more  plain.  And  the 
good  man  had  an  object  in  this,  a 
little  distinct  from,  though  wholly 
subordinate  to  the  main  purpose  of 
his  discourse.  He  was  a  friend  to 
knowledge — but  to  knowledge  accom- 
panied by  religion ;  and  sometimes 
his  references  to  sources  not  within 
the  ordinary  reading  of  his  congrega- 
tion would  spirit  up  some  farmer's 
son,  with  an  evening's  leisure  on  his 
hands,  to  ask  the  Parson  for  farther 
explanation,  and  so  be  lured  on  to  a 
little  solid  or  gracefnl  instruction  under 
a  safe  guide. 

Now  on  the  present  occasion,  the 
Parson,  who  had  always  his  eye  and 
heart  on  his  flock,  and  who  had  seen 
with  great  grief  the  realisation  of  his 
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fears  at  the  revival  of  the  stocks ; 
seen  that  a  spirit  of  discontent  was 
already  at  work  amongst  the  peasants, 
and  that  magisterial  and  inquisitorial 
designs  were  darkening  the  natural 
benevolence  of  the  Squire  ;  seen,  in 
short,  the  signs  of  a  breach  between 
classes,  and  the  precursors  of  the 
ever  inflammable  feud  between  the 
rich  and  the  poor,  meditated  nothing 
less  than  a  great  Political  Sermon — 
a  sermon  that  should  extract  from 
the  roots  of  social  truths  a  healing 
virtue  for  the  wound  that  lay  sore, 
but  latent,  in  the  breast  of  his  parish 
of  Hazeldean  : 

And  thus  ran — 

The  Political  Sermon  of  Parson 
Dale. 


CHAPTER  XII. 


"  For  every  man  shall  bear  his  <xwn  burden." 

Galatians,  c.  vi.  v.  5. 


"  Brethren,  every  man  has  his 
burden.  If  God  designed  our  lives 
to  end  at  the  grave,  may  we  not 
believe  that  he  would  have  freed  an 
existence  so  brief  from  the  cares 
and  sorrows  to  which,  since  the 
beginning  of  the  world,  mankind 
has  been  subjected?  Suppose  that  I 
am  a  kind  father,  and  have  a  child 
whom  I  dearly  love,  but  I  know  by  a 
divine  revelation  that  he  will  die  at 
the  age  of  eight  years,  siirely  I 
should  not  vex  his  infancy  by  need- 
less preparations  for  the  duties  of 
life.  If  I  am  a  rich  man,  I  should  not 
send  him  from  the  caresses  of  his 
mother  to  the  stern  discipline  of 
school.  If  I  am  a  poor  man,  I  should 
not  take  him  with  me  to  hedge  and 
dig,  to  scorch  in  the  sun,  to  freeze  in 
the  winter's  cold :  why  inflict  hard- 
ships on  his  childhood,  for  the  purpose 
of  fitting  him  for  manhood,  when  I 
know  that  he  is  doomed  not  to  grow 
into  man  ?  But  if,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  believe  my  child  is  reserved  for  a 
more  durable  existence,  then  should 
I  not,  out  of  the  very  love  I  bear  to 
him,  prepare  his  childhood  for  the 
struggle  of  life,  according  to  that 
station  in  which  he  is  born,  giving 
many  a  toil,  many  a  pain  to  the 
infant,  in  order  to  rear  and  strengthen 
him  for  his  duties  as  man?  So  is 


it  with  our  Father  that  is  in 
Heaven.  Viewing  this  life  as  our 
infancy,  and  the  next  as  our  spiritual 
maturity,  where  '  in  the  ages  to  come, 
he  may  show  the  exceeding  riches  of 
his  grace,'  it  is  in  his  tenderness,  as  in 
his  wisdom,  to  permit  the  toil  and  the 
pain  which,  in  tasking  the  powers  and 
developing  the  virtues  of  the  soul, 
prepare  it  for  'the  earnest  of  our 
inheritance,  the  redemption  of  the 
purchased  possession.'  Hence  it  is 
that  every  man  has  his  burden. 
Brethren,  if  you  believe  that  God  is 
good,  yea,  but  as  tender  as  a  human 
father,  you  will  know  that  your 
troubles  in  life  are  a  proof  that  you 
are  reared  for  an  eternity.  But  each 
man  thinks  his  own  burden  the 
hardest  to  bear  :  the  poor  man  groans 
under  his  poverty,  the  rich  man  under 
the  cares  that  multiply  with  wealth.  • 
For,  so  far  from  wealth  freeing  us 
from  trouble,  all  the  wise  men  who 
have  written  in  all  ages,  have  repeat- 
ed with  one  voice  the  words  of  the 
wisest,  '  When  goods  increase,  they 
are  increased  that  eat  them  :  and 
what  good  is  there  to  the  owners 
thereof,  saving  the  beholding  of  them 
with  their  eyes  ?  '  And  this  is  literally 
true,  my  brethren  ;  for,  let  a  man  be 
as  rich  as  was  the  great  King  Solomon 
himself,  unless  he  lock  up  all  his  gold 
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in  a  chest,  it  must  go  abroad  to  be 
divided  amongst  others  ;  yen,  though, 
like  Solomon,  ho  make  him  great 
works — though  he  build  houses  and 
plant  vineyards,  and  make  him 
gardens  and  orchards— still  the  gold 
that  he  s]>cuds  feeds  but  the  mouths 
he  employs  ;  and  Solomon  himself 
could  not  eat  with  a  better  relish  than 
the  poorest  mason  who  builded  the 
house,  or  the  humblest  labourer  who 
planted  the  vineyard.  Therefore, 
'  when  goods  increase,  they  are  in- 
creased that  eat  them.'  And  this, 
my  brethren,  may  teach  us  toleration 
and  compassion  for  the  rich.  We 
share  their  riches  whether  they  will 
or  not;  we  do  not  share  their  cares. 
The  profane  history  of  our  own 
country  tells  us  that  a  princess, 
destined  to  be  the  greatest  queen  that 
ever  sat  on  this  throne,  envied  the 
milk-maid  singing ;  and  a  profane 
poet,  whose  wisdom  was  only  less 
than  that  of  the  inspired  writers, 
represents  the  man  who  by  force  and 
wit  had  risen  to  be  a  king,  sighing  for 
the  sleep  vouchsafed  to  the  meanest 
of  his  subjects — all  bearing  out  the 
words  of  the  son  of  David — '  The 
sleep  of  the  labouring  man  is  sweet, 
whether  he  eat  little  or  much  ;  but 
the  abundance  of  the  rich  will  not 
suffer  him  to  sleep.' 

"  Amongst  my  brethren  now  pre- 
sent, there  is  doubtless  some  one 
who  has  been  poor,  and  by  honest 
industry  has  made  himself  compara- 
tively rich.  Let  his  heart  answer 
me  while  I  speak  :  are  not  the 
chief  cares  that  now  disturb  him 
to  be  found  in  the  goods  he  hath 
acquired? — had  he  not  both  vexatious 
to  hia  spirit  and  trials  to  his  virtue, 
which  he  knew  not  when  lie  went 
forth  to  his  labour,  and  took  uo  heed 
of  the  morrow?  Hut  it  is  right,  my 
brethren,  that  to  every  station  there 
should  be  its  care — to  every  man  his 
burden  ;  for  if  the  poor  did  not  some- 
times so  far  feel  poverty  to  l>e  a  bur- 
den as  to  desire  to  letter  their  con- 
dition, and  (to  use  the  language  of  the 
world)  'seek  to  rise  in  life,'  their  most 
valuable  energies  would  never  be 
aroused  ;  and  we  should  not  witness 
that  spectacle,  which  is  so  common 
in  the  land  we  live  in — namely,  the 
successful  struggle  of  manly  labour 
against  adverse  fortune — a  struggle 
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iu  which  the  triumph  of  OIK-  gives 
hu|>c  to  thousand*.  It  is  said  that 
necessity  is  the  mother  of  invention; 
and  the  social  blessings  which  arc 
no\v  as  common  to  us  as  air  and  m- 
-hine,  have  come  from  that  law  of  our 
nature  which  make-  us  aspire  towards 
indefinite  improvement,  enriches  each 
successive  generation  by  the  lalxjiir.s 
of  the  la.-t,  and,  in  free  countries, 
often  lifts  the  child  of  the  labourer  to 
place  amongst  the  rulers  of  the  land. 
Nay,  if  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention, poverty  is  the  i  r«-a>r  of  the 
arts.  It  there  had  been  no  poverty, 
and  DO  sense  of  poverty.  \\h'Te  would 
have  been  that  which  we  call  the 
wealth  of  a  country?  Subtract  from 
civilisation  all  that  has  been  produced 
by  the  poor,  and  w!nt  remains? — the 
-tate  of  the  savau'e.  Where  you  now 
see  labourer  and  prime,  von  would 
see  equality  indeed  the  equality  of 
wild  men.  No  :  not  even  equality 
there!  for  there,  brute  force  becomes 
lord-hip,  and  w<.e  to  the  weak! 
Where  you  now  -ee  some  in  frieze, 
.-ome  ii(  purple,  you  would  see  naked- 
lie--  in  all.  Where  stand  the  palace 
and  the  ei.t.  you  would  behold  but 
mud  huts  and  caves.  As  far  as  the 
peasant  excels  the  king  among 
savages,  -o  tar  does  the  society  ex- 
alted and  enriched  by  the  struggles  of 
labour  excel  the  state  in  which  Po- 
verty feel*  no  disparity,  and  Toil 
sighs  for  no  ease.  On  the  other  hand, 
if  the  rich  were  perfectly  contented 
with  their  wealth,  their  hearts  would 
become  hardened  in  the  sensual  enjoy- 
ments it  procures.  It  is  that  feeling, 
by  Divine  Wisdom  implanted  in  the 
soul,  that  there  is  vanity  and  vexa- 
tion of  spirit  in  the  things  of  Mammon, 
which  still  leaves  the  rich  man  sen- 
sitive to  the  instincts  of  heaven,  and 
teaches  him  to  seek  for  happiness  in 
those  elevated  virtues  to  which  wealth 
invites  him — namely,  protection  to  the 
lowly  and  beneficence  to  the  distressed. 
"  And  this,  my  brethren,  leads  me  to 
another  view  of  the  vast  subject  opened 
to  us  by  the  words  of  the  aj>ostlc — 
4  Everv  man  shall  bear  his  own  bur- 
den.' The  worldly  conditions  of  life 
are  unequal.  Why  are  they  unequal  ? 
O  my  brethren,  do  you  not  perceive? 
Think  you  that,  if  it  had  been  letter 
for  our  spiritual  probation  that  there 
should  be  neither  great  nor  lowly, 
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rich  nor  poor,  Providence  would  not 
so  have  ordered  the  dispensations  of 
the  world,  and  so,  by  its  mysterious 
but  merciful  agencies,  have  influenced 
the  framework  and  foundations  of 
society?  But  if,  from  the  remotest 
period  of  human  annals,  and  in  all 
•the  numberless  experiments  of  govern- 
ment which  the  wit  of  man  has  de- 
vised, still  this  inequality  is  ever  found 
to  exist,  may  we  not  suspect  that  there 
is  something  in  the  very  principles  of 
our  nature  to  which  that  inequality  is 
necessary  and  essential  ?  Ask  why 
this  inequality  !  Why  ?  as  well  ask 
why  life  is  the  sphere  of  duty  and 
the  nursery  of  virtues.  For  if  all 
men  were  equal,  if  there  were  no 
suit'ering  and  no  ease,  no  poverty  and 
no  wealth,  would  you  not  sweep  with 
one  blow  the  half  at  least  of  human 
virtues  from  the  world?  If  there 
were  no  penury  and  no  pain,  what 
would  become  of  fortitude  ? — what  of 
patience  ? — what  of  resignation  ?  If 
there  were  no  greatness  and  no 
wealth,  what  would  become  of  bene- 
volence, of  charity,  of  the  blessed 
human  pity,  of  temperance  in  the 
midst  of  luxury,  of  justice  in  the 
exercise  of  power?  Carry  the  ques- 
tion farther  ;  grant  all  conditions  the 
same — no  reverse,  no  rise  and  no  fall 
— nothing  to  hope  for,  nothing  to  fear 
— what  a  moral  death  you  would  at 
once  inflict  upon  all  the  energies  of 
the  soul,  and  what  a  link  between  the 
heart  of  man  and  the  Providence  of 
God  would  be  snapped  asunder !  If 
we  could  annihilate  evil,  we  should 
annihilate  hope  ;  and  hope,  my 
brethren,  is  the  avenue  to  faith.  If 
there  be  '  a  time  to  weep,  and  a  time 
to  laugh,'  it  is  that  he  who  mourns 
may  turn  to  eternity  for  comfort,  and 
he  who  rejoices  may  bless  God  for 
the  happy  hour.  Ah  !  my  brethren, 
were  it  possible  to  annihilate  the 
inequalities  of  human  life,  it  would 
be  the  banishment  of  our  worthiest 
virtues,  the  torpor  of  our  spiritual 
nature,  the  palsy  of  our  mental  fa- 
culties. The  moral  world,  like  the 
world  without  us,  derives  its  health 
and  its  beauty  from  diversity  and 
contrast. 

"'Every  man  shall  bear  his  own 
burden.'  True  :  but  now  turn  to  an 
earlier  verse  in  the  same  chapter, — 
'  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and 
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so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.'  Yes  ; 
while  Heaven  ordains  to  each  his 
peculiar  suffering,  it  connects  the 
family  of  man  into  one  household,  by 
that  feeling  which,  more  perhaps  than 
any  other,  distinguishes  us  from  the 
brute  creation — I  mean  the  feeling  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  sympathy 
— the  feeling  for  each  other !  The 
herd  of  deer  shun  the  stag  that  is 
marked  by  the  gunner ;  the  flock 
heedeth  not  the  sheep  that  creeps 
into  the  shade  to  die  ;  but  man  has 
sorrow  and  joy  not  in  himself  alone, 
but  in  the  joy  and  sorrow  of  those 
around  him.  He  who  feels  only  for 
himself  abjures  his  very  nature  as 
man  ;  for  do  we  not  say  of  one  who 
has  no  tenderness  for  mankind  that 
he  is  inhuman?  and  do  we  not  call 
him  who  sorrows  with  the  sorrowful, 
humane  ? 

"  Now.  brethren,  that  which  espe- 
cially marked  the  divine  mission  of 
our  Lord,  is  the  direct  appeal  to  this 
sympathy  which  distinguishes  us  from 
the  brute.  He  seizes,  not  upon  some 
faculty  of  genius  given  but  to  few,  but 
upon  that  ready  impulse  of  heart 
which  is  given  to  us  all ;  and  in  say- 
ing, '  Love  one  another,'  l  Bear  ye 
one  another's  burdens,'  he  elevates 
the  most  delightful  of  our  emotions 
into  the  most  sacred  of  his  laws.  The 
lawyer  asks  our  Lord,  '  Who  is  my 
neighbour  ?  '  Our  Lord  replies  by 
the  parable  of  the  good  Samaritan. 
The  priest  and  the  Levite  saw  the 
wounded  man  that  fell  among  the 
thieves,  and  passed  by  on  the  other 
side.  That  priest  might  have  been 
austere  in  his  doctrine,  that  Levite 
might  have  been  learned  in  the  law  ; 
but  neither  to  the  learning  of  the 
Levite,  nor  to  the  doctrine  of  the 
priest,  does  our  Saviour  even  deign 
to  allude.  He  cites  but  the  action  of 
the  Samaritan,  and  saith  to  the  law- 
yer, '  Which  now  of  these  three, 
thinkest  thou,  was  neighbour  unto 
him  that  fell  among  the  thieves? 
And  he  said,  He  that  showed  mercy 
unto  him.  Then  said  Jesus  unto  him, 
Go,  and  do  thou  likewise.' 

"  O  shallowness  of  human  judg- 
ments !  It  was  enough  to  be  born  a 
Samaritan  in  order  to  be  rejected  by 
the  priest,  and  despised  by  the  Levite. 
Yet  now,  what  to  us  the  priest  and 
the  Levite,  of  God's  choseii  race 
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though  they  were?  They  passed 
from  the  hearts  of  in  on  when  thov 
passed  tlic  stilfercr  by  the  wayside  : 
while  this  loathed  Samaritan,  half 
thrust  from  the  pale  of  the  Hebrew, 
becomes  of  our  family,  of  our  kindred  ; 
a  brother  amongst  the  brotherhood  of 
Love,  so  long  as  Mercy  and  Allliction 
shall  meet  in  the  common  thorough- 
fare of  Life  ! 

"'Hear  ye  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.' 
Think  not,  ()  my  brethren,  that  tlii- 
applies  only  to  almsgiving — to  that  re- 
lief of  distress  which  is  commonly  called 
charity — to  the  obvious  duty  of  devot- 
ing, from  our  superfluities,  something 
that  we  scarcely  miss,  to  the  wants 
of  a  starving  brother.  No.  I  appeal 
to  the  poorest  amongst  ye,  if  the  worst 
burdens  are  those  of  the  body— if 
the  kind  word  and  the  tender  thought 
have  not  often  lightened  your  hearts 
more  than  bread  bestowed  with  a 
grudge,  and  charity  that  humbles 
you  by  a  frown.  Sympathy  is  a 
beneficence  at  the  command  of  us 
all, — yea,  of  the  pauper  as  of  the 
king  ;  and  sympathy  is  Christ's 
wealth.  Sympathy  is  brotherhood. 
The  rich  are  told  to  have  charity  for 
the  poor,  and  the  poor  are  enjoined 
to  respect  their  superiors.  (Jood  :  I 
say  not  to  the  contrary.  l!ut  I  say 
also  to  the  poor,  '  In  your  turn  hare 
charity  for  the  n'r/i;'  and  I  say  to 
the  rich,  '  In  your  turn  reujtcct  the 
poor.' 

'•  '  Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens, 
and  so  fulfil  the  law  of  Christ.' 
Thou,  O  poor  man,  envy  not  nor 
grudge  thy  brother  his  larger  portion 
of  worldly  goods.  Relieve  that  he 
hath  his  sorrows  and  crosses  like 
thyself,  and  perhaps,  as  more  deli- 
cately nurtured,  he  feels  them  more; 
nay,  hath  he  not  temptations  so  pro  at 
that  our  Lord  hath  exclaimed — 
4  I  low  hardly  they  that  have  riches 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven?' 
And  what  are  temptations  but  trials? 
— what  are  trials  but  perils  and  sor- 
rows V  Think  not  that  you  cannot 
bestow  your  charity  on  the  rich  man, 
even  while  you  take  your  sustenance 
from  his  hands.  A  heathen  writer, 
often  cited  by  the  earliest  preachers 
of  the  gospel,  hath  truly  said — 
'  Wherever  there  is  room  for  a  man, 
there  is  place  for  a  benefit.1 
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"  And  I  a.«k  any  rich  brother 
amongst  you,  when  he  hath  gone 
forth  to  survey  his  barns  and  )IM 
granaries,  his  gardens  and  orchard-, 
if  suddenly,  in  the  vain  pride  of  his 
heart,  he  sees  the  scowl  on  the  brow 
of  the  labourer — if  he  deems  hiir.M-if 
hated  in  the  midst  of  his  wealth— it 
he  feels  that  his  least  faults  are 
treasured  up  against  him  with  the 
hardness  of  malice,  and  his  plainest 
benefits  received  with  the  ingratitude 
of  envy — I  ask,  I  say,  any  rich  man, 
whether  straightway  ail  p!oa-ur»% 
in!:!-;  worldly  possessions  does  not  fade 
from  his  heart,  and  whether  lie  does 
not  feel  what  a  wealth  of  gladness  it 
is  in  the  power  of  the  po..r  man  to 
bestow  !  For  all  tin-so  tilings  of 
Mammon  p:i-<  a\\;iy;  but  there  is 
in  the  smile  of  him  whom  we  have 
served,  a  something  that  we  inny 
t;ike  witli  us  into  heaven.  If,  then, 
ye  bear  one  another's  burdens,  they 
who  are  poor  will  have  mercy  on 
the  errors,  and  c"inp;ission  for  the 
griefs,  of  the  rich.  To  all  men  it  was 
said-  yes,  to  the  Lazarus  as  to  the 
Dives — '.Fudge  not  that  ye  be  not 
judged.'  But  think  not,  ()  rich  man, 
that  we  preach  only  to  the  poor.  If  it 
be  their  duty  not  to  grudge  thee  thy 
substance,  it  is  thine  to  do  all  that 
may  sweeten  their  labour.  Hemetn- 
ber,  that  when  our  I/ord  said  '  HOW 
hardly  .-hall  they  flint  have  rictus 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  heaven,' 
he  replied  also  to  them  who  asked, 
•  Who  then  shall  be  saved?'  'The 
tilings  which  are  impossible  with 
men  are  possible  with  Clod :  '  that 
is  man  left  to  his  own  temptations 
would  fail  ;  but  strengthened  by 
(Jod,  he  shall  be  saved.  If  thy 
riches  are  the  tests  of  thy  trial,  so 
may  they  also  be  the  instruments  of 
thy  virtue*.  Prove  by  thy  riclus 
that  thou  art  compassionate  and 
tender,  temperate  and  l>enign  ;  and 
thy  riches  themselves  may  become  the 
evidence  at  once  of  thy  faith  and  of 
thy  works. 

""  We  have  constantly  on  our  lip-- 
the  simple  precept,  'Do  unto  oth<  rs 
as  ye  would  be  done  by.'  Why  do 
we  fail  so  often  in  the  practice  ? 
Because  we  neglect  to  cultivate  that 
SYMPATHY  which  nature  implants  a* 
an  instinct,  and  the  Saviour  exalts 
as  a  command.  If  thou  wouKlst  do 
2  v 
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unto  thy  neighbour-  as  thou  wouldst 
be  done  by,  ponder  well  how  thy 
neighbour  will  regard  the  action  thou 
art  about  to  do  to  him.  Put  thyself 
into  his  place.  If  thou  art  strong, 
and  he  is  weak,  descend  from  thy 
strength,  and  enter  into  his  weak- 
ness ;  lay  aside  thy  burden  for  the 
while,  and  buckle  on  his  own  ;  let 
thy  sight  see  as  through  his  eyes — thy 
heart  beat  as  in  his  bosom.  Do 
this,  and  thou  wilt  often  confess  that 
what  had  seemed  just  to  thy  power 
will  seem  harsh  to  his  weakness.  For 
'  as  a  zealous  man  hath  not  done  his 
duty,  when  he  calls  his  brother 
drunkard  and  beast,'*  even  so  an 
administrator  of  the  law  mistakes  his 
object  if  he  writes  on  the  grand 
column  of  society,  only  warnings  that 
irritate  the  bold,  and  terrify  the 
timid :  and  a  man  will  be  no  more 
in  love  with  law  than  with  virtue, 
'  if  he  be  forced  to  it  with  rudeness 
and  incivilities.'f  If,  then,  ye  would 
bear  the  burden  of  the  lowly,  O  ye 
great  —  feel  not  only  for  them,  but 
with!  Watch  that  your  pride  does 
not  chafe  them — your  power  does  not 
wantonly  gall.  Your  Avorldly  inferior 
is  of  the  class  from  which  the  apostles 
were  chosen — amidst  which  the  Lord 
of  Creation  descended  from  a  throne 
above  the  seraphs." 


[Dec. 


The  Parson  here  paused  a  moment, 
and  his  eye  glanced  towards  the  pew 
near  the  pulpit,  where  sat  the  mag- 
nate of  Hazeldean.  The  Squire  was 
leaning  his  chin  thoughtfully  on  his 
hand,  his  brow  inclined  downwards, 
and  the  natural  glow  of  his  com- 
plexion much  heightened. 

"  But" — resumed  the  Parson  softly, 
without  turning  to  his  book,  and 
rather  as  if  prompted  by  the  sugges- 
tion of  the  moment — "But  he  who 
has  cultivated  sympathy  commits  not 
these  errors,  or,  if  committing  them, 
hastens  to  retract.  So  natural  is 
sympathy  to  the  good  man,  that  he 
obeys  it  mechanically  when  he  suffers 
his  heart  to  be  the  monitor  of  his 
conscience.  In  this  sympathy  behold 
the  bond  between  rich  and  poor ! 
By  this  sympathy,  whatever  our 
varying  worldly  lots,  they  become 
what  they  were  meant  to  be — exer- 
cises for  the  virtues  more  peculiar  to 
each  ;  and  thus,  if  in  the  body  each 
man  bear  his  own  burden,  yet  in  the 
fellowship  of  the  soul  all  have  common 
relief  in  bearing  the  burdens  of  each 
other. 

"  This  is  the  law  of  Christ— fulfil 
it,  O  my  flock  !  " 

Here  the  Parson  closed  his  ser- 
mon, and  the  congregation  bowed 
their  heads. 
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Ki.otjrKNCK.,  in  its  highest  (lights,  is 
beyond  all  question  the  greatest  exer- 
tion of  the  human  iniinl.  li  require-  for 
its  conception  a  combination  of  the 
most  exalted  faculties  ;  lor  its  execu- 
tion, a  union  of  the  most  cxtraordinarv 
powers.  I'nite  in  thought  tin-  most 
varied  and  dissimilar  faculties  of  the 
soul — strength  of  understanding  with 
brilliancy  of  imagination  ;  tire  of  con- 
ception with  solidity  of  judgment  ;  a 
retentive  memory  with  an  enthusiastic 
fancy  ;  the  warmth  of  poetrv  with  the 
coldness  of  prose  ;  an  eye  for  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  with  a  command  of  the 
realities  of  life  ;  a  mind  stored  with 
facts  and  a  heart  teeming  with  im- 
pressions— and  yon  will  form  the  ele- 
ments from  which  the  most  powerful 
style  of  oratory  is  to  be  created,  lint 
this  is  not  all.  Physical  powers,  if 
not  essential,  are  at  least  a  great 
addition  to  the  mental  qualities  re- 
quired for  its  success.  The  orator 
must  have  at  dice  the  lengthened 
thought  which  i.s  requisite  for  a  pro- 
longed argument,  and  the  ready  \\  it 
which  can  turn  to  the  best  advantage 
any  incident  which  may  occur  in  the 
course  of  its  delivery.  More  than  all 
is  required  the  fixity  of  purpose,  the 
energy  in  effort,  the  commanding  turn, 
which,  as  it  is  the  most  valuable  and 
important  faculty  of  the  mind,  so  it  is 
the  one  most  rarely  to  be  met  with  in 
any  walk  of  life,  and  least  of  all  in 
combination  with  the  brilliant  and 
imaginative  qualities,  which  are  the 
very  soul  of  every  art  which  is  to  sub- 
due or  captivate  mankind. 

It  is  not  surprising  that  the  art  of 
the  orator  should  require,  for  its  high- 
est flights,  so  rare  a  combination  of 
finalities,  for  of  all  the  efforts  of  the 
human  mind  it  i.s  the  most  astonishing 
in  it-  nature,  and  the  most  transccnd- 
ant  in  its  immediate  triumphs.  The 
wisdom  of  the  philosopher,  the  elo- 
quence of  the  historian,  the  sagacity 
of  the  statesman,  the  capacity  of  the 
general,  may  produce  more  lasting 
effects  upon  human  affairs ;  but  they 
are  incomparably  less  rapid  iu  their 
intliience.  and  less  intoxicating  fruiu 
the  ascendency  they  confer.  In  tho 
solitude  of  his  library  the  sage  medi- 


tates on  the  truths  which  are  In  iui|u. 
cuce  the  thoughts  and  direct  the  con- 
duct of  men  jn  future  times  ;  nmid<t 
the  -trife  of  faction  the  legislator  dis- 
cerns the  measures  calculated,  after  n 
long  course  of  years,  to  alleviate  ex- 
isting evils  or  produce  happiness  vet 
unborn  ;  during  long  and  wearisome 
campaigns  the  commander  throws  his 
shield  over  the  fortunes  of  his  country, 
and  prepares  in  .-.Hence  and  amidst 
obloquy  the  mean-  of  maintaining  its 
independence.  Hut  the  triumph*  of 
the  orator  are  immediate;  his  influ- 
ence is  instantly  felt  :  his,  and  his 
alone,  it  is 

"  Tin-  u|j|>laiiM'  ndut*iiin<  M-tuilo  to  ojinn..in<l, 

Tli>    tlirv:iti  "f  |  .iin  juiil  ruin  !•>  i!r«j'Uo, 
I     «  ;itt.T  I'lvnly  oVr  a  Miiilii-.'  l.ii:<l. 

AiM  rp.-iil  l.i-  history  HI  :i  tuiti  .!,>  py,-»." 

To  .stand  up  bet'i-re  a  \.i-t  assembly 
composed  of  men  «l'  various  passions, 
habits,  and  prep«>vc.--ion- ;  to  con- 
ciliate their  feelings  by  the  art,  and 
carry  away  their  judgment  by  the 
eloquence,  of  the  orator;  to  see  every 
ga/.e  at  length  turned  on  his  counte- 
nance, and  every  ear  intent  on  the 
words  which  drop  from  his  lips  ;  to  see 
indifference  turn  into  excitement,  and 
aversion  melt  away  amidst  enthu- 
siasm ;  to  hear  thunders  of  applause 
at  the  close  of  every  sentence,  and 
behold  the  lire  of  enthusiasm  kindled 
in  every  eye,  as  each  successive  idea 
is  brought  forth  ;  and  to  think  that  all 
this  is  the  creation  of  the  moment,  and 
has  sprung  extempore  from  the  ardour 
of  his  conceptions,  and  the  inspiration 
they  have  derived  from  what  passes 
around  him,  is  perhaps  the  greatest 
triumph  of  the  human  mind,  and  that 
in  w  hich  its  divine  origin  and  immortal 
destiny  is  most  clearly  revealed. 

It  is  the  magnitude  of  the  combina- 
tion requisite  for  its  greatest  efforts 
which  renders  eloquence  of  the  loftiest 
kind  so  extremely  rare  among  man- 
kind. It  is  less  frequent  than  the 
highest  flights  iu  epic  or  dramatic 
poetry.  (Jreece  produced  three  great 
tragedians,  but  only  one  Demosthenes; 
Cicero  stands  alone  to  sustain  by  hi« 
single  strength  the  fame  of  Roman 
oratory.  Antiquity  could  not  boast 
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of  more  than  five  or  six  persons  who, 
by  the  common  consent  of  their  con- 
temporaries, had  attained  the  highest 
rank  in  forensic  eloquence  ;  it  is  doubt- 
ful if  modern  times  could  count  as 
many  :  as  many,  we  mean,  who 
have  attained  the  very  highest  place 
in  this  noble  and  difficult  art ;  for, 
doubtless,  in  the  second  class,  great 
numbers  of  names  are  to  be  found; 
and  in  the  third  their  name  is  legion. 
It  is  not  meant  to  be  asserted  that 
great  temporary  fame  and  influence  by 
eloquence  may  not  be,  and  often  has 
been,  acquired  by  persons  who  arc 
deficient  in  many  of  the  qualities 
above  enumerated,  as  required  to  form 
a  perfect  orator.  Without  doubt, 
brilliancy  of  genius  will  often,  for  pass- 
ing effect,  compensate  the  want  of 
solidity  of  judgment ;  and  fire  of  ima- 
gination make  us  for  the  moment  for- 
get a  squeaking  voice,  a  diminutive 
figure,  an  ungainly  countenance.  No 
one,  at  times,  commanded  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  of  Commons  more 
entirely  than  the  late  Mr  Wilber- 
force,  and  yet  his  stature  was  small, 
and  his  voice  weak  and  painfully 
shrill.  But  great  earnestness  of 
will  and  brilliancy  of  fancy  are  re- 
quired to  compensate  such  defects ; 
and  we  are  persuaded  that  none 
will  more  readily  admit  the  justice 
of  these  observations  than  those 
who  have  laboured  under,  and,  by 
their  powers,  in  a  certain  degree  sur- 
mounted them. 

As  little  is  it  intended  to  assert  that 
vast  influence  may  not  be  acquired, 
and  unbounded  celebrity  for  the  time 
obtained,  not  merely  without  the  co- 
operation of  such  varied  and  extensive 
qualities,  but  by  the  aid,  in  many  cases, 
of  the  very  reverse.  As  temporary 
influence,  not  lasting  fame,  is  the 
immediate  and  chief  end  of  oratory, 
its  style  must  be  adapted  to  the  pre- 
vailing cast  of  mind,  and  ruling  inte- 
rests or  passions,  of  the  persons  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  ;  and  as  it  will 
share  in  elevation  of  sentiment,  if  that 
is  their  characteristic,  so  it  will  be 
deformed  by  vulgarity  or  selfishness 
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when  they  are  vulgar  and  selfish.  It 
is  a  common  saying,  that  a  speaker 
must  descend  to  the  level  of  his 
audience,  if  he  means  to  command 
their  suffrages  or  enlist  their  passions  ; 
and  we  have  only  to  look  around  us  to 
sec  how  often,  in  assemblies  of  an  in- 
ferior, interested,  or  impassioned  cha- 
racter, the  highest  celebrity  and  most 
unbounded  success  are  attained  by 
persons  who  not  only  have  exhibited 
few  of  the  qualities  of  a  refined  ora- 
tor, but  who  had  studiously  concealed 
those  which  they  did  possess,  and 
secretly  despised  in  their  hearts  the 
arts  to  which  their  triumphs  had  been 
owing.*  But  this  is  no  more  than  is 
the  case  Avith  all  the  arts  which  aim  at 
influencing  or  charming  mankind. 
The  theatre,  the  romance,  poetry  it- 
self, share  at  times  in  the  same  degra- 
dation. It  would  be  as  unjust  to  stig- 
matise oratory  as  the  art  of  sophists 
or  declaimers,  intended  to  seduce  or 
deceive  those  who  cannot  see  through 
its  artifices,  as  it  would  be  to  reproach 
the  stage  with  the  vulgarity  of  the 
buffoon,  or  novels  with  the  licentious- 
ness of  Aretin,  or  poetry  with  the 
seductions  of  Ovid.  We  must  not 
think  lightly  of  an  art  which  has  been 
ennobled  by  the  efforts  of  Cicero  and 
Burke  in  the  most  refined  assemblies, 
because  it  has  also  led  to  the  triumphs 
of  O'Connell  and  Wilkes  in  the  most 
ignorant. 

To  the  highest  triumphs  of  the  art 
of  oratory,  that  first  of  blessings, 
CIVIL  LIBERTY,  is  indispensable. 
More  truly  of  it  than  of  the  liberty 
of  the  press,  it  may  be  said,  "  It  is 
our  vital  air:  withdraw  it,  and  we 
perish."  Regulated  freedom  is  essen- 
tial to  its  success.  It  is  hard  to  say 
whether  it  perishes  most  rapidly 
amidst  the  studied  servility  of  courtly 
rhetoric,  or  the  coarse  adulations  of 
democratic  flattery ;  whether  the 
atmosphere  of  Constantinople  or  that 
of  New  York  is  most  fatal  to  its 
existence.  Genius,  and  that  of  the 
very  highest  kind,  may  exist  in  des- 
potic communities  ;  but  it  is  degraded 
by  selfishness  and  misdirected  by  ser- 


*  This  was  well  known  in  ancient  times.  "  Corruptas,"  says  Quintilian,  "ali- 
quando  et  vitiosas  orationes,  quas  tamen  plerique  judiciorum  pravitate  mirantur, 
quam  multa  impropria,  obscura,  tumida,  humilia,  sordida,  lasciva,  effeminata  sunt; 
qua;  non  laudantur  modo  a  plerisque,  sed  quod  pejus  est,  propter  hoc  ipsum,  quod 
sunt  prata  laudantur." — Inst.  Orat.  ii.  5. 
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\\l\ty.  Where  there  is  onlv  tun-  rul- 
ing power  in  the  state— be  it  monar- 
chical, aristocratic,  or  democratic — 
this  coiTiiptioii  is  equally  certain,  and 
oi|iially  unavoidable.  The  sonorom 
periods  in  which  Fontanes  celebrated 
tin-  triumphs  of  tlie  empire,  the  impas- 
sioned strains  in  which  Robespierre 
eulogised  the  incorruptiltle  virtue  of 
tho  people,  the  coarse  flattery  with 
•which  O'Connell  captivated  his  igno- 
rant and  excitable  audiences,  equally 
marked  the  approach  of  the  period  in 
which  oratory,  if  such  a  r<'i/imr  con- 
tinued,  must  die  a  natural  death. 
I'nder  such  influences  it  necessarily 
perished  from  its  own  exaggeration  : 
it  ceased  to  be  impressive,  it  became 
ridiculous.  As  in  all  the  other  arts 
which  are  intended  to  please  and  in- 
struct mankind,  Tut  m,  and  a  regard 
to  the  limits  of  nature,  arc  essential  to 
its  success.  Exaggeration  and  hyper- 
bole not  only  degrade  the  character 
of  eloquence,  but  destroy  its  inlluencc, 
because  they  induce  a  style  of  expres- 
sion with  which  subsequent  times, 
emancipated  from  passing  influences, 
cannot  sympathise  —  look  upon  as 
contemptible.  Then,  and  then  only, 
will  oratory  attain  its  highest  perfec- 
tion, during  that  period  "  slow  to 
romp,  soon  to  perish,"  as  Tacitus  said 
of  balanced  freedom,  during  which  no 
one  interest  in  the  state  is  irresistible  ; 
and  truth,  in  assailing  the  vices  or 
resisting  the  encroachments  of  others, 
can  find  a  fulcrum  from  whence  to 
direct  its  cflorts.  Withdraw  the  ful- 
crum— remove  the  support — and  truth, 
and  with  it  genius,  will  sink  to  ri.-e 
no  more. 

It  is  surprising,  however,  how  soli- 
citous the  human  soul  is  for  liberty 
of  expression ;  how  eagerly,  if  one 
channel  is  closed,  it  seeks  out  and 
often  finds  another.  When  the  power 
of  Government,  or  the  tyranny  of  the 
majority,  has  shut  out  the  natural 
expression  of  unfettered  opinion  in  the 
discussion  of  the  social  and  political 
interests  of  man,  it  takes  refuge  in  the 
regions  of  imagination.  Romance  be- 
comes the  vehicle  of  independent 
thought :  the  stage  the  arena  of  unre- 
strained debate.  So  delightful  is  free 
expression  to  the  human  mind,  that 
it  proves  agreeable  even  to  those 
whose  ascendency  may  seem  to  be 
endangered  by  its  prevalence.  It  may 
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appear  strange,  but  it  is  undoubt- 
edly true,  that  the  genii  of  the  doc- 
trines of  human  perfectibility,  the 
general  vices  of  those  in  authority,  and 
the  expedience  of  universal  freedom 
alike  in  trade  and  employment,  ema- 
nated from  the  precincts  of  the  most 
despotic  authority  in  Kurope,  and  at 
the  period  of  its  highe.-t  exaltation. 
It  was  in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  in 
the  court  of  the  (irande  Monarque, 
ami  when  discharging  tho  duties  of 
tutor  to  the  Dauphin,  that  Fenelon 
wrote,  for  the  instruction  of  his  ro\al 
pupil,  Ti-l<'nitit/nc — perhaps  the  ino.-t 
thoroughly  democratic  work,  in  its 
principles,  that  ever  emanated  from  the 
pen  of  genius.  It  u  as  in  the  boudoir 
of  Madame  de  I'ompadour,  and  when 
surrounded  by  the  corruptions  of  Louis 
XV.,  that  Quesnay  first  announced 
the  doctrines  of  throwing  all  taxes  on 
the  land,  and  of  universal  freedom  of 
trade  and  occupation,  which  have  sub- 
sequently had  so  powerful  an  influence 
in  producing  the  Revolution  of  France, 
and  altering  the  political  system  and 
social  condition-;  oHm-at  Britain. 

The  extraordinary  perfection  to 
which  tragedy  has  been  brought  iu 
many  modern  countries  where  the  in- 
stitutions are  of  a  despotic  character, 
is  mainly  to  be  ascribed  to  this  cause. 
The  stage  became  the  outlet  of  inde- 
pendent thought:  it  was  there  alone 
that  unfettered  expression  could  be 
safely  attempted.  1'tit  into  the  months 
of  historical  or  imaginary  characters, 
portraying  remote  events,  for  th« 
most  part  drawn  from  the  classical 
ages  of  (J recce  or  Home,  such  unre- 
strained ideas  attracted  no  disquietude 
in  the  depositories  of  authority.  They 
were  regarded  as  an  attribute  of  a 
primeval  world,  which  had  as  little 
relation  to  the  present,  and  as  little 
bearing  on  its  fortunes,  a<  the  skele- 
tons of  the  Mammoth,  or  the  back- 
bones of  the  Ichthyosauri,  on  its  mate- 
rial interests.  A  direct  argument  in 
favour  of  republican  institutions  would 
have  secured  for  its  author  a  place  in 
the  IJastile,  or  in  the  dungeons  of  the 
Inquisition  ;  an  incitement  to  the 
people  to  take  up  arms,  to  dethrone 
the  reigning  monarch,  would  have  led 
to  the  scaffold  ;  but  the  most  eloquent 
and  impassioned  declamations  in  sup- 
port of  both  the  one  and  the  other, 
when  couched  in  verse,  put  into  tho 
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mouth  of  Virginias  or  Brutus,  and  re- 
peated 011  the  stage  by  a  popular 
actor,  excited  no  sort  of  apprehension. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  only  the  more 
admired  from  its  very  novelty.  Such 
ideas  fell  on  the  mind,  amidst  the 
seductions  and  restrictions  of  a  des- 
potic court,  with  somewhat  of  the 
charm  with  which  the  voice  of  nature, 
and  the  picture  of  her  beauties,  was  in 
the  last  days  of  the  French  monarchy 
listened  to  from  the  gifted  pen  of 
Rousseau,  or  the  vehement  and  imagi- 
nary passions  of  the  Greek  Corsairs,  as 
delineated  by  Byron,  were  regarded 
by  the  worn-out  victims  of  London 
dissipation. 

If  we  would  see  in  modern  litera- 
ture the  most  exact  counterpart  which 
Europe  has  been  able  to  present  to 
the  oratorical  perfection  of  antiquity, 
we  must  look  for  it,  not  in  the  debates 
of  its  National  Assemblies,  or  even  the 
effusions  of  its  pulpit  eloquence,  but  in 
the  speeches  of  its  great  tragic  poets. 
The  best  declamations  in  Corncille, 
Alfieri,  and  Schiller,  are  often  nothing 
but  ancient  eloquence  put  into  verse. 
The  brevity  and  force  of  Shakspeare 
belong  to  the  same  school.  These 
men  exhibit  the  same  condensation  of 
ideas,  terseness  of  expression,  depth  of 
thought,  acquaintance  with  the  secrets 
of  the  heart,  which  have  rendered  the 
historians  and  orators  of  antiquity 
immortal.  Like  them  in  their  highest 
flights,  they  present  intellect  and 
genius  disdaining  the  attractions  of 
style,  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  the  am- 
plifications of  imagination,  and  rest- 
ing solely  on  condensed  reason,  cogent 
argument,  and  impassioned  pathos. 
They  are  the  bones  and  muscles  of 
thought,  without  its  ornament  or  cover- 
ing. It  is  this  circumstance  which 
rendered  their  drama  so  popular,  and 
has  given  its  great  masters  their 
colossal  reputation  ;  and  in  their  last- 
ing fame  may  be  found  the  most 
decisive  proof  of  the  undying  influence 
of  the  highest  species  of  eloquence  on 
cultivated  minds.  Men  and  women 


went  to  the  theatre  not  to  be  instructed 
in  the  story — it  was  known  to  all ;  not 
to  be  dazzled  by  stage  effect — there 
was  none  of  it :  but  to  hear  oratory  of 
the  highest,  pathos  of  the  most  mov- 
ing, magnanimity  of  the  most  exalted 
kind,  repeated  with  superb  effect  by 
the  first  performers.  The  utmost 
vehemence  of  action,  with  all  the  aids 
of  intonation,  action,  and  delivery,  was 
employed  to  heighten  the  effect  of 
condensed  eloquence,  conveying  free 
and  lofty  sentiments  which  could  no- 
where else  be  heard.  This  was  the 
secret  of  the  wonderful  influence  of 
the  stage  on  the  polished  society  of 
Paris,  during  the  latter  days  of  the 
monarchy.  The  audience  in  the  par- 
terre might  be  seen  repeating  every 
celebrated  speech  with  the  actor. 

To  illustrate  these  observations,  we 
shall  subjoin  a  few  passages — two  from 
Corncille,  one  from  Shakspeare,  one 
from  Alfieri,  and  two  from  Schiller, 
in  prose — partly  to  show  how  nearly 
they  approach  to  the  style  of  ancient 
oratory,  and  partly  from  a  sense  of 
the  hopelessness  of  any  translation 
conveying  more  than  a  prosaic  idea 
of  the  terseness  and  vigour  of  the 
originals, — 

"  When  the  people  are  the  master, 
tumults  become  national  events.  Never 
is  the  voice  of  reason  consulted.  Honours 
are  sold  to  the  most  ambitious,  authority 
yielded  to  the  most  seditious.  These 
little  sovereigns,  made  for  a  year,  see- 
ing the  term  of  their  power  so  near  ex- 
piring, cause  the  most  auspicious  designs 
to  miscarry,  from  the  dread  that  others 
who  follow  may  obtain  the  credit  of  them. 
As  they  have  little  share  in  the  property 
which  they  command,  they  reap  without 
hesitation  in  the  harvest  of  the  public, 
being  well  assured  that  every  one  will 
gladly  pardon  what  they  themselves 
hope  to  do  on  a  future  occasion.  The 
worst  of  states  is  the  popular  state."* 

Corneille's  celebrated  picture  of 
Attila,  which  he  puts  into  the  mouth 
of  Octar,  but  which  was  really  in- 
tended for  Louis  XIV.,  exhibits 


*  Cinna,  Act  ii.  s.  1. 

"  Quelle  prodigieuse  superiority"  says  Voltaire  in  his  Commentaries  on  this  pas- 
sage, "  de  la  belle  Poesie  sur  la  prose  !  Tous  les  ecrivains  politiques  ont  delaye'  ces 
pense'es,  aucun  n'a  approche  de  la  force,  de  la  profondeur,  de  la  nettete,  de  la  pre- 
cision de  ce  discours  de  Cinna.  Tous  les  corps  d'e'tat  auraient  du  assister  a  cette 
piece,  pour  apprendre  a  penser  et  a  parler." — VOLTAIRE,  Commeutaires  sur  Corneille, 
iii.  308. 
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another  example  of  the  condensed 
stylo  of  oratory,  perhaps  still  more 
applicable  to  a  greater  man  than  the 
G ramie  .V 


"  I  have  ceen  him,  alike  in  peace 
aiul  war,  bear  everywhere  the  air  of 
the  conqueror  of  the  earth.  <>lt.-ii  have 
1  bo  he  Id  the  licree>t  nations  di-arm  his 
wrath  by  their  Mibmis-ion.  I  have  seen 
all  the  plea-ure  of  his  lieroir  inin-l 
savouring  of  the  grand. ami  the  magni- 
ficent, while  his  cea-elc-s  forc-ight  in 
the  midst  of  pence  had  prepared  the 
triumplis  of  \var  ;  hi-  nol.le  anxiety, 
which,  aiuid.-t  hi-  very  recreations  pre- 
pared the  Micee.-s  of  future  design-.  Too 
happy  the  people  against  whom  h-  doe- 
not  turn  In-  invincilile  ami-  !  1  haw 
seen  him,  covered  with  .-m<ike  and  du.-t, 
give  the  noblest  example  to  his  an:i\ 
spread  terror  every  win-re  by  hi.-  own 
danger-  overturn  wall-  by  a  single 
glance,  and  heap  his  own  con<[iic-t.->  on 
the  broken  pride  of  the  haughlio-t  mo- 
narchs."  * 

NapoK-on  said,  if  he  had  lived  in 
his  linn1,  lie  would  have  made  I'or- 
neille  his  first  councillor  of  state.  lie 
was  right  :  fur  his  thoughts  were 
more  allied  to  the  magnanimity  of  the 
hero  than  the  pathos  of  the  tragedian: 
and  his  language  savoured  m  M<-  nf 
the  sonorous  periods  of  the  orator  than 
the  tire  of  the  poet. 

lieside  these  specimens  of  French 
tragic  cloqncnce,  we  gladlv  place  the 
well-known  speech  of  Brutus  in  ,/M //»/•,• 
f.'icstir,  which  proves  that  Shakspcare 
was  endowed  with  the  very  soul  of 
ancient  oratory  : — 

"  Romans,  ronntrymen,  and  lovers  ! 
Hear  me  for  my  cau-e,  and  be  .-ilent  tliat 
yon  may  hear  ;  believe  me  for  mine 
honour,  and  have  respect  to  mine  honour 
that  you  may  believe  ;  ceii-ure  me  in 
yonr  wisdom,  and  awake  your  >en-e-  that 
you  may  the  better  judge.  If  there  !.•• 
any  in  this  assembly,  any  dear  friend  of 
C:r.sar*ri,  to  him  I  say  that  I'.rutu-'  love  to 
C;esar  was  not  less  than  hi-.  It',  th«  n, 
that  friend  demand  why  Urulus  ro.-e 
against  C:esar,  this  is  my  an-wi r  :  nut 
that  I  loved  I'a  sar  less,  but  that  I  h>wd 
Rome  more.  Had  yon  rather  that  t';c.-ar 
were  living  and  die  all  slaves,  than  that 
Cii'sar  were  dead  to  live  all  free  men  .' 
As  C;esar  loved  me,  I  weep  for  him  ;  a.s 
he  was  fortunate,  1  rejoice  in  it  ;  a*  he 
was  valiant,  1  honour  him;  but,  as  he  was 


ambition*.  I  t-h-'v  bun.  Tin-re  an-  tear* 
for  hiH  love,  joy  for  hit  fortune,  honour 
for  IHH  valour,  and  death  for  bi^  aiiibi- 
tioii.  \Vlin  is  there  i-o  base  thut  would 
be  a  bond-man  !  If  any,  -peak,  for  him 
have  I  olfeiid.-d.  \VIio  i-,  here  JMI  ru-iu 
that  would  n>/t  bt  a  11. i  man  !  If  an;., 
-peak,  for  him  have  1  etlVudrd.  NS'ho  i-. 
here  so  vile  that  will  not  love  hi-  coun- 
try {  If  any,  speak,  tor  him  have  I 
olfcinled.  I  hu\e  done  no  more  to  I ';i-iar 
than  you  -hoiiM  d<>  to  llru'.u-  The 
'|i|e-tioii  «.f  hi-  dei'.'a  i-  elir'iled  in  the 
I  'apitol  ;  his  ulory  i-  not  extenuated, 
ii  he  was  worthy  ;  nor  hi"  >  lb-ii'-e» 
enfor>-ed  for  \\hieh  he  -u  tie  red  death. "t 

This  j<  i,,  the  lii-ti«--t  -tyle  «.f 
ancient  oratory.  \Vii".-vcr  has  had 
the  gtmd  lurtiiiic  to  hear  thi-  nolde 
speech  n-peated  l>v  th«-  lips.  ;uid  \\ith 
the  imprc.--.ivi-  manii'-r  of  K'-mlib>, 
\\ill  h.i\e  no  diili'-iilty  ;;i  coiiceiviitg 
l.uw  ii  \\as  that  clmjiu  nee  in  (I recce 
uinl  Kuiiic  acijuircd  so  mighty  an 
a.-cciidi'iicy.  Sh.ik-pcarc  lia.»  .-huwn, 
however,  in  the  .-JUT.  h  of  Antony, 
which  l'n!!u\\s,  tint  !:.•  i-  not  less 
master  of  that  important  part  of  <>ra- 
tni-y  \\hirli  c.-iisi-ts  in  moving  the 
feeling-,  and  cum  ili.iting  l>y  pathos  an 
ad\cr-"  aiidi 'in''-.  Antiquity  never 
conceived  anything  more  ^-kilful,  or 
evincing  a  III-TO  tlmmugli  know- 
ledge of  the  liiiin.ui  heart,  than  thus 
turning  a.-idc  the  lofty  patriotic  and 
republican  ideas  awakened  Ity  I?rn- 
tns'  speech,  tirst  by  the  exhibition  of 
Ca-sar's  garments,  rent  l>y  the  daggers 
of  his  murderers,  and  yet  wet  with 
his  Mood,  and  then  unveiling  the 
mangled  curp-e  itself! 

The  e|o,|M,  nee  of  Alfieri  and  Schil- 
ler, perhaps,  of  all  modern  writers, 
i.-  that  which  approaches  most  closely 
to  the  brief  and  condensed  style  of 
ancient  oratory.  The  speech  of  Icilius, 
in  the  noble  drama  of  I Yry/ijiiVi,  by  the 
tirst  of  these  writers,  alVordd  a  fair 
specimen  of  its  power  : — 

"  M-ten  to  my  wor«N,  <>  people  of 
Home  !  I  who  heretofore  have  never  been 
deceitful,  who  have  never  either  betrayed 
or  sold  my  honour  ;  who  boa.it  an  ignoble 
origin,  but  a  noble  heart  !  bear  me.  This 
innocent  free  maid  is  daughter  of  Virgi- 
niuH.  At  -uch  a  iiani»,  1  see  your  eyes 
Hash  with  resplendent  fire.  Virginia*  i» 
fighting  for  you  in  the  field  :  think  ou  the 


(,'oliNKH.l.i  ,  Atlit'i.  Act  ii.  s.  ."). 
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depravity  of  the  times  ;  meanwhile,  ex- 
posed to  shame,  the  victim  of  outrage,  his 
daughter  remains  in  Rome.  And  who 
outrages  her  ?  Come  forward,  0  Marcus  ! 
show  yourself.  Why  tremble  you  ?  He 
is  well  known  to  you  :  the  last  slave  of 
the  tyrant  Appius  and  his  first  minister 
— of  Appius,  the  mortal  enemy  of  every 
virtue — of  Appius,  the  haughty,  stern, 
ferocious  oppressor,  who  has  ravished 
from  you  your  freedom,  and,  to  embitter 
the  robbery,  has  left  you  your  lives.  Vir- 
ginia is  my  promised  bride  :  I  love  her. 
Who  I  am,  I  need  not  say  :  some  one  may 
perhaps  remind  you.  I  was  your  tribune, 
your  defender ;  but  in  vain.  You  trusted 
rather  the  deceitful  words  of  another  than 
my  free  speech.  We  now  suffer,  in  com- 
mon slavery,  the  pain  of  your  delusion. 
Why  do  I  say  more  ?  The  heart,  the  arm, 
the  boldness  of  leilius  is  known  to  you 
not  less  than  the  name.  From  you  I  de- 
jnand  my  free  bride.  This  man  does  not 
ask  her  :  he  styles  her  slave — he  drags 
her,  he  forces  her.  Icilius  or  Marcus  is 
a  liur  :  say,  Romans,  which  it  is."  * 

That  Schiller  was  a  great  dramatic 
and  lyric  poet,  need  be  told  to  none 
who  have  the  slightest  acquaintance 
with  European  literature ;  but  his 
great  oratorical  powers  are  not  so 
generally  appreciated,  for  they  have 
been  lost  in  the  blaze  of  his  poetic 
genius.  They  were,  however,  of  the 
very  highest  order,  as  will  at  once 
appear  from  the  following  translation 
(imperfect  as  it,  of  course,  is)  in  prose, 
which  we  have  attempted  of  the  cele- 
brated speeches  of  Shrewsbury  and 
.Eurleigh,  who  discussed  before  Queen 
Elizabeth  the  great  question  of  Queen 
Mary's  execution,  in  his  noble  tragedy 
of  Maria  Stuart : — 

SHREWSBURY. 

"  God,  whose  wondrous  hand  has  four 
-times  protected  you,  and  who  to-day 
gave  the  feeble  arm  of  gray  hairs  strength 
to  turn  aside  the  stroke  of  a  madman, 
should  inspire  confidence.  I  will  not 
now  speak  in  the  name  of  justice  ;  this  is 
not  the  time.  In  such  a  tumult  you  can- 
not hear  her  still  small  voice.  Consider 
this  only  :  you  are  fearful  now  of  the 
living  Mary  ;  but  I  say  it  is  not  the  living 
you  have  to  fear.  Tremble  at  the  dead — 
the  beheaded.  She  will  rise  from  the 
grave  a  fiend  of  dissension.  She  will 
awaken  the  spirit  of  revenge  in  your 
kingdom,  and  wean  the  hearts  of  your 
subjects  from  you.  At  present  she  is  an 
object  of  dread  to  the  British  ;  but  when 
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she  is  no  more,  they  will  revenge  her. 
No  longer  will  she  then  be  regarded  as 
the  enemy  of  their  faith  ;  her  mournful 
fate  will  cause  her  to  appear  only  as  the 
granddaughter  of  their  king,  the  victim 
of  man's  hatred  and  woman's  jealousy. 
Soon  will  you  see  the  change  appear  ! 
Drive  through  London  after  the  bloody 
deed  has  been  done  ;  show  yourself  to 
the  people,  who  now  surround  you  with 
joyful  acclamations  :  then  will  you  see 
another  England-,  another  people  !  No 
longer  will  you  then  walk  forth  encircled 
by  the  radiance  of  heavenly  justice  which 
now  binds  every  heart  to  you.  Dread 
the  frightful  name  of  tyrant  which  will 
precede  you  through  shuddering  hearts, 
and  resound  through  every  street  where 
you  pass.  You  have  done  the  last  irre- 
vocable deed.  What  head  stands  fast 
when  this  sacred  one  has  fallen  ?" 

BURLEIGH. 

"  Thou  sayest,  my  Queen,  thou  lovest 
thy  people  more  than  thyself — show  it 
now  !  Choose  not  peace  for  yourself,  and 
leave  discord  to  your  people.  Think  on 
the  Church !  Shall  the  ancient  faith  be 
restored  with  this  Stuart?  Shall  the 
monk  of  new  lord  it  here — the  legate  of 
Rome  return  to  shut  up  our  churches, 
dethrone  our  queen?  I  demand  the  souls 
of  all  your  subjects  from  you.  As  you 
now  decide,  you  are  saved  or  lost.  This 
is  no  time  for  womanish  pity  :  the  salva- 
tion of  your  people  is  your  highest  duty. 
Has  Shrewsbury  saved  your  life  to-day? 
I  will  deliver  England,  and  that  is  more." 
— Maria  Stuart,  Act  iv.  s.  7. 

Demosthenes  could  have  written 
nothing  more  powerful — Cicero  ima- 
gined nothing  more  persuasive. 

We  shall  now,  to  justify  our  asser- 
tion that  it  is  in  the  dramatic  poets 
of  modern  Europe  that  a  parallel  can 
alone  be  found  to  the  condensed  power 
of  ancient  eloquence,  proceed  to  give 
a  few  quotations  from  the  most  cele- 
brated speeches  of  antiquity.  We 
have  selected,  in  general,  those  from 
the  historians,  as  they  are  shorter 
than  the  orations  delivered  in  the 
forum,  and  can  be  given  entire.  A 
fragment  from  a  speech  of  Demos- 
thenes or  Cicero  gives  no  sort  of  idea 
of  the  original,  because  what  goes  be- 
fore is  withheld.  To  scholars  we  need 
not  plead  indulgence  for  the  inade- 
quacy of  our  translations :  they  will 
not  expect  what  they  know  to  be 
impossible. 


*   Virginia,  Act  i.  s.  3. 
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Tacitus,  in  his  Life  of  Agrieola,  puts 
into  tin-  inuutli  of  (ialgacus  the  fol- 
lowing oration,  when  In-  was  animat- 
ing the  Caledonians  to  their  last  battle 
with  the  Romans  under  Auricula. 

"  As  often  as  1  reflect  on  the  origin  of 
the  war,  and  our  neeessities,  I  feel  a 
strong  conviction  tliat  this  day,  ami  your 
will,  are  about  to  lay  the  foundations 
of  British  liberty,  For  WP  have  all  known 
\vliat  slavery  is,  :ind  no  jilaee  of  retreat 
lies  behind  us.  The  sea  even  is  insecure 
when  the  Roman  fleet  hovers  around. 
Thus  arms  and  war,  ever  coveted  by  the 
brave,  are  now  the  only  refuse  ol'  the 
cowardly.  In  former  actions,  in  which  the 
Hritons  fought  with  various  success 
against  the  Romans,  our  valour  was  a 
resource  to  look  to,  for  we,  the  noblest  of 
all  th-3  nations,  and  on  that  account 
placed  in  its  inmo.-t  recedes,  unu-cd  to 
the  spectacle,  of  servitude,  had  our  eyi-a 
oven  inviolate  from  its  hateful  t-ight.  We, 
the  last  of  the  earth,  and  of  freedom,  '.in- 
known  to  fa  me,  have  been  hitherto  defended 
by  our  remoteness ;  now,  the  extreme 
limits  of  Britain  appear, and  the  unknown 
is  ever  regarded  as  the  magnificent. 
No  refuge  is  behind  us  ;  naught  but  the 
rocks  and  the  w.ives,  and  the  deadlier 
Romans  :  men  whose  pride  you  have  in 
vain  sought  to  deprecate  by  moderation 
and  subservience.  The  robbers  of  the 
globe,  when  the  land  fails  they  scour  the 
tea.  Is  the  enemy  rich,  they  are  avari- 
cious;  is  he  poor,  they  are  ambitious  — 
the  Kast  and  the  West  are  unable  to 
satiate  their  desires.  Wealth  and  poverty- 
are  alike  coveted  by  their  rapacity.  To 
carry  off,  ma-sacre,  seize  on  false  pre- 
tences, they  call  empire  ;  and  when  they 
make  a  desert,  they  call  it  peace. 

"  Nature  has  made  children  and  rela- 
tions dealest  to  all  :  they  are  carried  off 
by  levies  to  serve  elsewhere  :  our  wives 
nnd  sisters,  if  they  escape  the  lust  of  our 
enemies,  are  seduced  by  the.-e  friendt 
and  ijucsts.  Our  goods  and  fortunes  they 
seize  on  as  tribute,  our  corn  a*  supplies  ; 
our  very  bodies  and  hands  they  wear  out 
amidst  strifes  and  contumely,  in  fortify- 


and    fierce. lie**    of    the    ranquiihtd    arc 

nhii" .  i.im  to  the  victor*-  :  our  very  d:  - 
lance  and  obscurity,  a*  they  render  ui  tho 
safer,  make  us  the  more  suspected.  Lay- 
ing aside,  therefore,  all  hope  of  pardon, 
assume  the  courage  of  men  to  whom  -:J- 
vation  anT  glory  are  alike  dear.  The 
Trinobantc  •,  under  a  female  leader,  had 
cournire  to  burn  a  colony  and  *tomi 
i-a-tlcs,  and,  had  not  their  nucccss  rendered 
them  negligent,  they  would  have  ca«t  otf 
the  yoke.  We,  untouched  nnd  UIICOM- 
'lucrcd,  nur-ed  in  freedom,  shall  we  not 
.-•how,  on  the  lii-t  olivet,  what  men  Cale- 
donia has  nnr.-cd  in  her  bo.-om  .' 

"  l)o  nut  believe  thv  Romans  have  the 
same  prowc*,  in  \\:\r  a-  lu-t  in  peace. 
Tin",  have  i;  row  n  i;reat  on  our  dm-ions  : 
they  know  how  to  t'irn  the  \;i-e-i  of  men 
to  the  uloiy  of  tlieir  own  army.  As  it 
has  been  drawn  together  by  success,  to 
di-a-ter  will  di--i>!\e  it.  mil.'--  you  ^up- 
l'.i-e  that  the  fiauls  and  the  liermans, 
and,  1  am  a-harncd  to  -ay,  many  of  the 
Hrit'iii-,  ulio  ni>v.-  lend  their  bb'od  to  a 
foreign  usurpation,  and  in  their  hearts 
are  :..tlur  cncmir-  than  slavis,  can  le 
retained  by  faith  and  allecti<>n.  Fear  aud 
terror  are  but  .-lender  bonds  of  attach- 
in,  'lit  :  whi-n  \oii  remove  them,  as  fear 
ceases  t.  M-.T  begin>.  All  the  ii,.  itements 
of  victory  are  on  <>ur  >ide:  no  whes  in- 
flame the  Romans  :  ii. i  parents  are  there, 
to  rail  .-hame  on  their  flight;  they  have 
no  country,  or  it  i-  elsewhere.  Few  in 
number,  tearful  from  ignorance,  gazing 
on  in. known  woods  a«id  .«eas,  the  gods 
have  delivered  them  >hut  in  ami  bound 
into  your  bands.  Let  not  their  vain 
n-pect,  the  glitter  of  silver  and  gold, 
which  neither  covers  nor  wounds,  alarm 
jou.  In  the  very  line  of  the  enemy  we 
shall  find  our  friends  :  the  Hnton.s  will 
recogni.-e  their  own  cause  ;  the  Gauls 
will  recollect  their  former  freedom  ;  the 
other  Germans  will  desert  them, as  lately 
the  I  .-ipii  have  done.  No  objects  of 
terror  are  behind  them  ;  naught  but 
empty  castles,  age-ridden  colonies  ;  dis- 
.'eiiMon  between  cruel  masters  and  un- 
willing slave-,  sick  and  discordant  citie*. 
II.  n  i-  a  Kader,  an  army  ;  there  arc  tri- 


ing   stations   in   the  woods  and   mar-lies.      |1(llt,Sf  n)l,|  payments,  and   the  badges  of 


Serfs  born  in  servitude  are  once  bought, 
and  ever  after  fed  by  their  masters;  Bri- 
tain alone  daily  buys  its  slavery,  daily 
feeds 

purchased  is  often  a  laughing-stock  to 
the  rest,  so  we,  the  last  whom  they  have 


servitu.le,  whch  t"  bear  for  e>er,  or  in- 
stantly to  avenge,  lies  in  your  arms.  ('•<* 
forth  then  into  the  field,  and  think  of 


it.     As   in   families  the   last  slave          ur  a,icc..tor,  auj  your  descendants." 
i-ed    is  often   a    laughing-stock   to 

-t,  so  we,  the  last  whom  they  have          ]{   js  scnm.|v  ,,Crcssnry  to  say  that 

reduced    to   slavery,   are   the   first  Jo^bc  ^  ^^   ^  wrjtt,.,,   by  TacilUS : 

nor  minerals,  nor  harbours,  in  working  wns    ever    collected     >y 

winch  we  can   be  employed  :  the  valour  chief   or  Cjth^mail^orjrom  that 
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clay  to  this.  But  as  the  great  speeches 
in  antiquity  were  all  written,  this 
gives  a  specimen,  doubtless  of  the 
most  favourable  kind,  of  the  style  of 
oratory  which  prevailed  amongst  them. 
No  modern  historian  has  either  ven- 
tured or  been  able  to  put  anything  so 
nervous  and  forcible  into  the  mouth 
of  any  orator,  how  great  soever.  If 
he  did,  it  would  at  once  be  known 
that  it  had  not  been  spoken,  but  was 
the  fruit  of  the  composition  of  the 
closet. 

Catiline,  who,  like  many  other 
revolutionists,  possessed  abilities  com- 
mensurate to  his  wickedness,  thus 
addressed  the  conspirators  who  were 
associated  to  overturn  the  sway  of  the 
Roman  patricians  : — 
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"  Had  not  your  valour  and  fidelity  been 
well  known  to  ine,  fruitless  would  have 
been  the  smiles  of  Fortune  :  the  prospect 
of  as  mighty  domination  would  in  vain 
have  opened  upon  us ;  nor  would  I  have 
mistaken  illusive  hopes  for  realities,  un- 
certain things  for  certain.  But  since,  on 
many  and  great  occasions,  I  have  known 
you  to  be  brave  and  faithful,  I  have  ven- 
tured to  engage  in  the  greatest  and  noblest 
undertaking ;  for  I  well  know  that  good 
and  evil  are  common  to  you  and  me.  That 
friendship  at  length  is  secure  which  is 
founded  on  wishing  and  dreading  the 
same  things.  You  all  know  what  designs 
I  have  long  revolved  in  my  niiud ;  but 
my  confidence  in  them  daily  increases, 
when  I  reflect  what  our  fate  is  likely  to 
be,  if  we  do  not  vindicate  our  freedom 
by  our  own  hands.  For,  since  the  re- 
public has  fallen  under  the  power  and 
dominion  of  a  few,  kings  yield  their  tri- 
butes, governorships  their  profits  to  them: 
all  the  rest,  whether  strenuous,  good, 
noble  or  ignoble,  are  the  mere  vulgar  : 
without  influence,  without  authority,  we 
are  obnoxious  to  those  to  whom,  'if  the 
commonwealth  existed,  we  should  be  a 
terror.  All  honour,  favour,  power,  wealth, 
is  centred  in  them,  or  those  whom  they 
favour  :  to  us  are  left  dangers,  repulses, 
lawsuits,  poverty.  How  long  will  you 
endure  them,  0  ye  bravest  of  men  ?  Is 
it  not  better  to  die  bravely,  than  drag  out 
a  miserable  and  dishonoured  life,  the 
sport  of  pride,  the  victims  of  disgrace? 
But  by  the  faith  of  gods  and  men,  victory 
is  in  our  own  hands  :  our  strength  is  un- 
impaired; our  minds  energetic  :  theirs  is 
enfeebled  by  age,  extinguished  by  riches. 
All  that  is  required  is  to  begin  boldly; 
the  rest  follows  of  course.  Where  is  the 


man  of  a  manly  spirit,  who  can  tolerate 
that  they  should  overflow  with  riches, 
which  they  squander  in  ransacking  the 
sea,  in  levelling  mountains,  while  to  us 
the  common  necessaries  of  life  are  awant- 
ing  ?  They  have  two  or  more  superb 
palaces  each;  we  not  wherein  to  lay  our 
heads.  When  they  buy  pictures,  statues, 
basso-relievos,  they  destroy  the  old  to 
make  way  for  the  new:  in  every  possible 
way  they  squander  away  their  money; 
but  all  their  desires  are  unable  to  exhaust 
their  riches.  At  home,  we  have  only 
poverty;  abroad,  debts:  present  adver- 
sity ;  worse  prospects.  What,  in  fine,  is 
left  us,  but  our  woe-stricken  souls  ?  What, 
then,  shall  we  do  ?  That,  that  which 
you  have  ever  most  desired.  Liberty 
is  before  your  eyes ;  and  it  will  soon 
bring  riches,  renown,  glory  :  Fortune 
holds  out  these  rewards  to  the  victors. 
The  time,  the  place,  our  dangers,  our 
wants,  the  splendid  spoils  of  war,  exhort 
you  more  than  my  words.  Make  use  of 
me  either  as  a  commander  or  a  private 
soldier.  Neither  in  soul  or  body  will  I 
be  absent  from  your  side.  These  deeds  I 
hope  I  shall  perform  as  Consul  with  you, 
unless  my  hopes  deceive  me,  and  you  are 
prepared  rather  to  obey  as  slaves,  than 
to  command  as  rulers."* 

The  topics  here  handled  are  the 
same  which  in  every  age  have  been 
the  staple  of  the  conspirator  and  the 
revolutionist ;  but  it  may  be  doubted 
whether  they  ever  were  put  together 
with  such  force  and  address.  The 
same  desperate  chief,  on  the  eve  of 
their  last  conflict  with  the  consular 
legions  :  — 

"I  well  know,  fellow -soldiers,  that 
words  add  nothing  to  the  valour  of  the 
brave  ;  and  that  an  army  will  not  be 
made  from  slothful,  strenuous — from  timid, 
courageous,  by  any  speech  from  its  com- 
mander. Whatever  boldness  nature  or 
training  has  implanted  in  any  one,  that 
appears  in  war.  It  is  vain  to  exhort 
those  whom  neither  dangers  nor  glory 
excite.  Terror  shuts  their  ears.  But  I 
have  called  you  together  to  mention  a  few 
things,  and  to  make  you  sharers  of  my 
councils.  You  know,  soldiers,  what  a 
calamity  has  been  brought  upon  us  by 
the  cowardice  of  Lentulus  ;  and  how, 
when  I  awaited  succours  from  the  city, 
I  was  unable  to  set  out  for  Gaul.  Now, 
however.  I  will  candidly  tell  you  how  our 
affairs  stand.  Two  armies,  one  issuing 
from  Rome,  one  from  Gaul,  beset  us  : 
want  of  provisions  obliges  us  quickly 
to  change  our  quarters,  even  if  we  in- 
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clined  to  remain  where  we  are.  Wher- 
ever we  determine  to  go,  we  must  open  a 
way  with  our  swords.  Therefore  it  is 
that  1  admonish  you  that  yon  have  now 
need  of  stern  ami  determined  minds  :  and 
when  you  engage  in  battle,  recollect  that 
riches,  honour,  glory,  in  addition  to 
liberty,  are  to  be  won  by  your  own  right 
hands.  If  we  conquer,  everything  await* 
us  :  provisions  will  be  abundant,  colonies 
ready,  cities  open.  If  we  yield  from  fear, 
circumstances  are  equally  ad  verse:  neither 
solitude  nor  friend  shields  him  whom  his 
arms  cannot  protect.  Besides,  soldiers, 
tin1  same  necessity  does  not  impel  them 
as  us.  We  fight  for  our  country,  our 
liberty,  our  lives  ;  they  for  the  domina- 
tion of  a  few.  On  that  account,  mindful 
of  your  pristine  valour,  advance  to  the 
attack.  You  might  have,  with  disgrace, 
lingered  out  a  miserable  life  in  exile  :  a 
few,  bereft  of  their  possess  ons,  uiglit 
have  remained,  fed  by  charity,  at  Home  : 
but  as  such  a  fate  seemed  intolerable  to 
freemen,  yon  have  attended  me  here.  If 
you  would  shun  these  evil.-,  now  is  the 
moment  to  do  so.  None  ever  exchanged 
war  for  peace,  save  by  victory.  To  hope 
for  safety  in  flight,  and,  at  the  same  time, 
rescue  from  the  enemy  the  arms  by  which 
the  body  is  covered,  is  the  height  of  mad- 
ness. Ever  in  battle  they  run  the  great- 
est danger  who  are  most  timid  :  boldness 
is  the  only  real  rampart.  When  I  reflect 
on  you  and  your  deeds,  O  soldiers,  I  have- 
great  hopes  of  victory.  Your  spirit,  your 
age,  your  bravery,  encourage  me  :  besides 
necessity,  which  makes  heroes  even  of 
cowards.  The  straits  of  the  ground  secure 
you  from  being  outflanked  by  the  enemy. 
Should  Fortune  fail  to  second  your  valour, 
beware  lest  you  perish  unavenged.  Kathcr 
fall,  fighting  like  men,  and  leave  a  mourn- 
ful and  bloody  triumph  to  your  enemies, 
than  be  butchered  like  sheep  when  cap- 
tured by  their  arms."" 

With  what  exquisite  judgment  and 
taste  is  the  stern  and  mournful  style 
of  this  speech  suited  to  the  circum- 
stances, all  but  desperate,  in  which 
Catiline's  army  W;LS  then  placed  ! 

No  one  supposes  that  these  were  tho 
identical  words  delivered  by  Catiline 
on  this  occasion.  Unquestionably, 
ballust  shines  through  in  every  line. 
But  they  were  probably  his  ideas ; 
and,  unquestionably,  they  were  in  the 
true  style  of  ancient  oratory.  And 
that  what  was  spoken  fully  equalled 
what  has  come  down  to  us  written, 
is  proved  by  innumerable  passages 
in  speeches  which  undoubtedly  were 
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-puken;  among  which,  we  select  the 
graphic  picture  of  Antony  in  hid 
revels — spoken  by  C'i'lius,  and  pre- 
served by  (juintilian  : — 

'•  They  found  him  (Antony)  oppressed 
with  a  half-drunken  sleep,  snoring  aloud, 
lying  across  the  most  beautiful  concu- 
bines, while  others  were  reposing  around. 
The  latter,  when  they  perceived  the  ap- 
proach of  an  enemy,  strove  to  awaken 
Antony,  but  in  vain.  They  failed  on 
him  by  name,  they  raised  him  by  the 
neck  :  one  whispered  softly  in  his  ear, 
one  struck  him  sharply ;  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. When  he  was  so  far  roused  as  to 
recognise  the  voice  or  touch  of  the  near- 
est, he  put  his  arms  round  her  neck, 
unable  alike  to  sleep  and  to  rise  up;  but, 
half  in  a  stupor,  he  was  tossed  about 
between  the  hands  of  the  centurions  and 
the  harlots. "f 

What  a  picture  of  the  triumvir  and 
rival  of  Brutus,  as  well  as  of  the  cor- 
rupted manners  of  Rome  1 

Demosthenes,  in  his  celebrated 
speech  against  JKschines,  burst  into 
the  following  strain  of  indignant  in- 
vective :  — 

"  You  taught  writing,  I  learned  it  : 
you  were  an  instructor,  1  was  the  instruc- 
ted :  you  danced  at  the  game-,  1  presided 
over  them  :  yon  wrote  as  a  clerk,  1  pleaded 
as  an  advocate:  you  were  an  actor  in  the 
theatres,  1  a  spectator  :  you  broke  down, 
1  hissed :  you  ever  took  counsel  ior  our 
enemies.  1  for  our  country.  In  fine,  now 
on  this  day  the  point  at  issue  is — Am  1,  yet 
unstained  in  character,  worthy  of  a  crown  { 
while  to  you  is  reserved  the  lot  of  a 
calumniator,  and  you  are  in  danger  of 
being  silenced  by  not  having  obtained  the 
fifth  part  of  the  votes. 

"  1  have  not  fortified  the  city  with 
stone,  nor  adorned  it  with  tiles,  neither 
do  1  take  any  credit  for  such  things.  But 
if  you  would  behold  my  works  aright,  you 
will  find  arms,  and  cities,  and  stations, 
and  harbours,  and  ships,  and  horses,  and 
those  who  are  to  make  use  of  them  in  our 
defence.  This  is  the  rampart  1  have 
raised  for  Attica,  as  much  as  human  wis- 
dom could  effect :  with  these  1  fortified 
the  whole  country,  not  the  1'irifus  only 
and  the  city.  1  never  sank  before  the 
arms  or  cunning  of  1'hilip.  No  !  it  was 
by  the  supineness  of  your  own  generals 
and  allies  that  lie  triumphed."  4 

We  add  only  an  extract  from  the 
noble  speech  of  Pericles,  on  those  who 
had  died  in  the  service  of  their  coun- 
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try,  which  is  the  more  valuable  that     worthy  citizens   are   found. 


Thucydides,  who  has  recorded  it  in 
his  history,  says  that  the  version  he 
has  given  of  that  masterpiece  of  ora- 
tory is  nearly  the  same  as  he  heard 
from  Pericles  himself. 

"  Wherefore  I  will  congratulate  rather 
than  bewail  the  parents  of  those  who 
have  fallen  that  are  present.  They  know- 
that  they  were  born  to  suffering.  But 
the  lot  of  those  is  most  to  be  envied  who 
have  come  to  such  an  end,  that  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  their  life  or  their  death  is 
most  honourable.  I  know  it  is  difficult 
to  persuade  you  of  this,  who  had  often 
rejoiced  in  the  good  fortune  of  others ; 
and  it  is  not  when  we  are  deprived  of 
goods  not  yet  attained  that  we  feel  grief, 
but  when  we  are  bereaved  of  what  we 
have  already  enjoyed.  To  some  the  hope 
of  other  children,  who  may  emulate  those 
who  have  gone  before,  may  be  a  source 
of  consolation.  Future  offspring  may 
awaken  fresh  interests  in  place  of  the 
dead ;  and  will  doubly  benefit  the  city 
by  peopling  its  desert  places,  and  provid- 
ing for  its  defence.  We  cannot  expect 
that  those  who  have  no  children  whom 
they  may  place  in  peril  fur  their  country, 
can  be  considered  on  a  level  with  such 
as  have  made  the  sacrifices  which  those 
have  made.  To  such  of  you  as  time  has 
denied  this  hope,  I  would  say,  '  Rejoice 
in  the  honour  which  your  children  have 
won,  and  let  that  console  the  few  years 
that  stjll  remain  to  you — for  the  love  of 
glory  alone  knows  no  age  ;  and  in  the 
decline  of  life  it  is  not  the  acquisition  of 
gain,  as  some  say,  which  confers  pleasure, 
but  the  consciousness  of  being  honoured. 

"  To  the  children  and  brothers  of  those 
we  mourn,  who  are  here  present,  I  fore- 
see a  noble  contest.  Every  one  praises 
the  dead.  You  should  endeavour,  I  will 
not  say  to  equal  those  we  have  lost,  but  to 
be  only  a  little  inferior  to  them.  Envy  often 
divides  the  living;  but  the  grave  extin- 
guishes jealousy,  for  it  terminates  rivalry. 
I  must  speak  of  the  virtue  of  the  women 
who  have  shared  in  our  bereavement;  but 
I  shall  do  so  in  a  few  words.  Great  will 
be  your  renown,  if  you  do  not  yield  to 
the  weakness  of  your  sex  ;  and  place 
as  little  difference  as  possible  between 
yourselves  and  the  virtue  of  men.  I  pro- 
pose that  the  children  of  those  who 
have  fallen  should  be  maintained,  till  pu- 
berty, at  the  public  expense — a  reward 
at  once  to  the  virtue  of  the  dead,  and  an 
incitement  to  the  emulation  of  the  living  : 
for  among  those  to  whom  the  highest 
rewards  of  virtue  are  opened,  the  most 


[Dec. 

And   now, 

having  honoured  the  dead  by  your  mourn- 
ing, depart  every  one  to  his  home."  * 

Enough — and  some  may,  perhaps, 
think  more  than  enough— has  been 
done  to  convey  an  idea  of  that  far- 
famed  oratory,  of  which  Milton  has 
said — 

"  Thence  to  the  famous  orators  repair, 
Those  ancients,  whose  resistless  eloquence 
Wielded  at  will  that  fierce  democracy, 
Shook    the    arsenal,   and    fulmined   over 

Greece, 
To  Macedon,  and  Artaxerxes'  throne."  -j* 

For  comparison  with  these  splendid 
passages,  we  gladly  lay  before  our 
readers  the  famous  peroration  of  Mr 
Burke's  oration  against  Mr  Hastings, 
long  esteemed  the  masterpiece  of 
British  eloquence. 

"  My  Lords,  at  this  awful  close,  in  the 
name  of  the  Commons,  and  surrounded 
by  them,  I  attest  the  retiring,  I  attest 
the  advancing  generations,  between 
which,  as  a  link  in  the  great  chain  of 
eternal  order,  we  stand.  We  call  this 
nation,  we  call  the  world  to  witness,  that 
the  Commons  have  shrunk  from  no  labour; 
that  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  prevari- 
cation; that  we  have  made  no  compro- 
mise with  crime ;  that  we  have  not  feared 
any  odium  whatsoever,  in  the  long  war- 
fare which  we  have  carried  on  with  the 
crimes — with  the  vices — with  the  exorbi- 
tant wealth  —  with  the  enormous  and 
overpowering  influence  of  Eastern  cor- 
ruption. This  war,  my  Lords,  we  have 
waged  for  twenty-two  years,  and  the 
conflict  has  been  fought,  at  your  Lord- 
ships' bar,  for  the  last  seven  years.  My 
Lords,  twenty-two  years  is  a  great  space 
in  the  scale  of  the  life  of  man;  it  is  no 
inconsiderable  space  in  the  history  of  a 
great  nation.  A  business  which  has  so 
long  occupied  the  councils  and  the  tri- 
bunals of  Great  Britain  cannot  possibly 
be  huddled  over  in  the  course  of  vulgar, 
trite,  and  transitory  events.  Nothing 
but  some  of  those  great  revolutions,  that 
break  the  traditionary  chain  of  human 
memory,  and  alter  the  very  face  of  nature 
itself,  can  possibly  obscure  it.  My  Lords, 
we  are  all  elevnted  to  a  degree  of  impor- 
tance by  it;  the  meanest  of  us  will,  by 
means  of  it,  more  or  less,  become  the 
concern  of  posterity — if  we  are  yet  to 
hope  for  such  a  thing,  in  the  present  state 
of  the  world,  as  a  recording,  retrospec- 
tive, civilised  posterity:  but  this  is  in  the 
hand  of  the  great  Disposer  of  events;  it 
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U  not  ours  to  settle  how  it  shall  bo. 
My  Ixmls,  your  House  yet  stands;  it 
elands  as  a  great  edifice;  but  let  me  say, 
that  it  stands  in  the  midst  of  ruins — in 
the  midst  of  the  ruins  that  have  been 
made  by  the  greatest  moral  earthquake 
that  ever  convulsed  and  shattered  this 
globe  of  our-;.  My  Lords,  it  has  pleased 
Providence  to  place  us  in  such  a  state, 
that  we  appear  every  moment  to  be  upon 
the  verge  of  some  great  mutations.  There 
i-s  one  tiling,  and  one  tiling  only,  which 
defies  all  mutation,  that  which"  existed 
before  the  world,  and  will  survive  the 
fabric  of  the  world  itself— I  mean  justice; 
that  justice  which,  emanating  from  the 
Divinity,  has  a  place  in  the  breast  of 
every  one  of  us,  given  us  for  our  guide 
with  regard  to  ourselves  and  with  regard 
to  others,  and  which  will  stand,  after  this 
globe  is  burned  to  ashes,  our  advocate  or 
our  accuser  before  the  great  Judg.-,  when 
He  comes  to  call  upon  us  for  the  tenor  of 
a  well-spent  life. 

"  My  Lords,  the  Commons  will  share  in 
every  fate  with  your  Lordships  ;  there  is 
nothing  sinister  which  can  happen  to  you, 
in  which  we  shall  not  all  be  involved;  and 
if  it  should  so  happen  that  we  shall  be 
subjected  to  some  of  those  frightful 
changes  which  we  have  seen  if  it  should 
happen  that  your  Lordships,  stripped  of 
all  the  decorous  distinctions  of  human 
society,  should,  by  hands  at  once  base 
and  cruel,  be  led  to  those  scaffolds  and 
machines  of  murder  upon  which  great 
kings  and  glorious  queens  have  shed  their 
blood,  amidst  the  prelates,  amidst  the 
nobles,  amidst  the  magistrates,  who  sup- 
ported their  thrones,  may  you  in  those 
moments  fed  that  consolation  which  I  am 
persuaded  they  felt  in  the  critical  mo- 
ments of  their  dreadful  agony! 
My  Lords,  if  you  must  fall,  may  you  so 
fall!  but,  if  you  stand  -and  stand  I  trust 
you  will  — together  with  the  fortune  of 
this  ancient  monarchy— together  with  the 
ancient  laws  and  liberties  of  this  great 
and  illustrious  kingdom-- may  you  stand 
as  unirapeached  in  honour  as  in  power; 
may  you  stand,  not  as  a  substitute  for 
Tirtue,  but  as  an  ornament  of  virtue,  as'a 
security  for  virtue;  may  you  stand  long, 
and  long  stand  the  terror  of  tyrants; 
may  yon  stand  the  refuge  of  afflicted 
nations;  may  you  stand  a  gacred  temple, 
for  the  perpetual  residence  of  an  inviol- 
able justice."  ' 

The  peroration  of  Lord  Brougham's 
speech  in  favour  of  Queen  Caroline, 
which  was  carefully  studied,  and,  it  is 
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said,  written  over  several  times,  is  nut 
unworthy  to  he  placed  beside  this 
splendid  burst. 

"  Such,  my  Lords,  is  the  case  before 
you  !  such  is  the  evidence  in  support  of 
this    measure  —  evidence    inadequate   to 
prove  a   debt,  impotent    to   deprive   of  a 
civil   right,   ridiculous   to  convict   of  the 
lowest  offence,  scandalous,  if  brought  for- 
ward to  support  a  charge  of  the  highest 
nature  which  the  law  knows,   monstrous 
to  ruin  the  honour  and  bla.it  the  name  of 
an  Knglish  QU..-CII  !     What  shall    1   say, 
then,  if  this  is  the  proof  by  which  an  act 
of  judicial    legi-Iation,    a   parliamentary 
sentence,  an  ex  )><*t  fucto  law,  is  sought  to 
be  pas-ed  against  a  defenceless  woman  ! 
My    Lords,   I    pray    you    to  pause  :  I   do 
earnestly  beseech  you  to  take  heed.    You 
are  standing  upi.n  the  brink  of  a  precipice 
—  then  beware  !     It  will  go  forth  as  your 
judgment,   if  sentence  shall  pass  against 
the  Queen.     But  it  will  be  the  only  judg- 
ment you  ever  pronounced  which,  instead 
of  reaching  its   object,   will   return  and 
bound  back  upon  those  who  give  it.    Save 
the  country,  my  Ln Is,  from  the  horrors 
of  this  catastrophe     ,«ave  yourselves  from 
this  peril.     Revere  that  country  of  which 
you  are  the  ornaments,  but  in  which  yon 
can  floiiri.-,h  no  longer,  when  severed  from 
the  people,  than  the  Mo.-.som  when  cut  off 
from  the  roots  and  stem  of  the  tree.    Sine 
that   country,  that  you   may  continue  to 
adorn  it ;  save  the  crown,  which  is  in  jeo- 
pardy, the  aristocracy,  which  is  shaken  ; 
save    the     altar,     which     must     stagger 
with    the    blow   that   rends   its   kindred 
throne  !     Yon  have  s-aid,  my  Lords,  you 
have    willed,   the    church    to   the  Queen 
have  willed  that  she  should  be  deprived 
of  its  solemn  service.     She  has  instead  of 
that  solemnity    the   heartfelt  prayers  of 
the    people.     She    wants   no   prayers   of 
mine.     But    I    do   here   pour   forth    my 
humble    supplication    to    the    Throne    of 
mercy,  that   that   mercy  may  be  poured 
down  upon  the  people,  in  a  larger  measure 
than  the  merits  of  its  rulers  may  tle.-erve, 
and  that  your  hearts  may  be  turned  to 
justice."  f 

On  the  trial  of  Mr  John  Stockdule, 
Lord  Krskine  thus  spoke  : — 

"  I  have  been  speaking  of  man  and  his 
nature,  and  of  human  dominion,  from  what 
I  have  seen  of  them  myself  among  nations 
reluctant  of  our  authority.  I  know  what 
they  feel,  and  how  such  feelings  can  alone 
be  repressed.  I  have  heard  them  in  my 
youth  from  a  naked  savage,  in  the  indig- 
nant character  of  a  prince,  surrounded  by 
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his  subjects,  addressing  the  governor  of  a 
British  colony,  holding  a  bundle  of  sticks 
in  his  hand,  as  the  notes  of  his  unlettered 
eloquence.  '  Who  is  it,'  said  the  jealous 
ruler  of  the  desert,  encroached  upon  by 
the  restless  foot  of  English  adventure — 
'  who  is  it  that  causes  to  blow  the  loud 
winds  of  winter,  and  that  calms  them 
again  in  summer  ?  Who  is  it  that  causes 
this  river  to  rise  in  the  high  mountains, 
and  to  empty  itself  into  the  ocean  ?  Who 
is  it  that  rears  up  the  shade  of  these  lofty 
forests,  and  blasts  them  with  the  quick 
lightning  at  his  pleasure  ?  The  same 
Being  who  gave  to  you  a  country  on  the 
other  side  of  the  waters,  and  gave  ours  to 
us  ;  and  by  this  title  we  will  defend  it," 
said  the  warrior,  throwing  his  tomahawk 
upon  the  ground,  and  raising  the  war- 
sound  of  his  nation.  These  are  the  feel- 
ings of  subjugated  man  all  round  the 
globe  ;  and,  depend  upon  it,  nothing  but 
fear  will  control  where  it  is  vain  to  look 
for  affection."  * 


[Dec. 

the  declaration  is  planted  :  and  though 
great  men  should  apostatise,  yet  the  cause 
will  live  :  and  though  the  public  speaker 
should  die,  yet  the  immortal  fire  shall  out- 
last the  organ  which  conveyed  it,  and  the 
breath  of  liberty,  like  the  word  of  the 
holy  man,  shall  not  die  with  the  prophet, 
but  survive  him."  f 


Some  of  Mr  Grattan's  speeches  are 
said  to  have  been  the  most  eloquent 
ever  delivered  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. The  following  burst  of  indig- 
nant patriotism,  on  the  supposed 
wrongs  of  Ireland,  affords  a  favour- 
able specimen  of  his  style  of  ora- 
tory : — 

"  Hereafter,  when  these  things  shall 
be  history,  your  age  of  thraldom  and 
poverty,  your  sudden  resurrection,  com- 
mercial redress,  and  miraculous  arma- 
ment, shall  the  historian  stop  to  declare, 
that  here  the  principal  men  amongst  us 
fell  into  mimic  traces  of  gratitude  :  they 
were  awed  by  a  weak  ministry,  and 
bribed  by  an  empty  treasury  ;  and  when 
liberty  was  within  their  grasp,  and  the 
temple  opened  her  folding-doors,  and  the 
arms  of  the  people  clanged,  and  the  zeal 
of  the  nation  urged  and  encouraged  them 
on,  that  they  fell  down,  and  were  prosti- 
tuted at  the  threshold. 

"  I  will  not  be  answered  by  a  public 
lie  in  the  shape  of  an  amendment :  neither, 
speaking  for  the  subjects'  freedom,  am  I 
to  hear  of  faction.  I  wish  for  nothing 
but  to  breathe  in  this  our  island,  in  com- 
mon with  my  fellow-subjects,  the  air  of 
liberty.  I  have  no  ambition,  unless  it  be 
the  ambition  to  break  your  chains,  and 
contemplate  your  glory.  I  never  will  be 
satisfied  as  long  as  the  meanest  cottager 
in  Ireland  has  a  link  of  the  British  chain 
clanking  in  his  rags  :  he  may  be  naked, 


We  shall  add  only  to  these  copious 
and  interesting  quotations  two  pas- 
sages from  the  greatest  masters  of 
French  eloquence. 

Bossuet,  in  his  funeral  oration  on 
Henrietta,  daughter  of  France  and 
Queen  of  England,  the  consort  of 
Charles  I.,  thus  expresses  himself:  — 

"  Christians  !"  says  he,  in  the  exordium 
of  his  discourse,  "  it  is  not  surprising  that 
the  memory  of  a  great  queen — the  daugh- 
ter, the  wife,  the  mother  of  monarchs — 
should  attract  you  from  all  quarters  to 
this  melancholy  ceremony;  it  will  bring 
forcibly  before  your  eyes  one  of  those 
awful  examples  which  demonstrate  to  the 
world  the  vanity  of  which  it  is  composed. 
You  will  see  in  her  single  life  the  ex- 
tremes of  human  things  :  felicity  without 
bounds,  miseries  without  parallel;  a  long 
and  peaceable  enjoyment  of  one  of  the 
most  noble  crowns  in  the  universe — all 
that  birth  and  grandeur  could  confer  that 
was  glorious — all  that  adversity  and  suf- 
fering could  accumulate  that  was  disas- 
trous; the  good  cause  attended  at  first 
with  some  success,  then  involved  in  the 
most  dreadful  disasters.  Revolutions  un- 
heard of,  rebellion  long  restrained,  at 
length  reigning  triumphant ;  no  curb 
there  to  license,  no  laws  in  force.  Ma- 
jesty itself  violated  by  bloody  hands — 
usurpation  and  tyranny,  under  the  name 
of  liberty — a  fugitive  queen,  who  can  find 
no  retreat  in  her  three  kingdoms,  and 
was  forced  to  seek  in  her  native  country 
a  melancholy  exile.  Nine  sea  voyages 
undertaken  against  her  will  by  a  queen, 
in  spite  of  wintry  tempests — a  throne  un- 
worthily overturned,  and  miraculously 
re-established.  Behold  the  lessons  which 
God  has  given  to  kings  !  thus  does  He 
manifest  to  the  world  the  nothingness  of 
its  pomps  and  its  grandeur.  If  our  words 
fail,  if  language  sinks  beneath  the  gran- 
deur of  such  a  subject,  the  simple  narra- 
tive is  more  touching  than  aught  that 
words  can  convey.  The  heart  of  a  great 
queen,  formerly  elevated  by  so  long  a 
course  of  prosperity,  then  steeped  in  all 
the  bitterness  of  affliction,  will  speak  in 


he  shall  not  be  in  irons.     And  I  do  see  »  sufficiently  touching  language  ;  and  if  it 
the  time  is  at  hand,  the  spirit  is  gone  forth,     is  not  given  to  a  private   individual  to 
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teach  the  proper  lesson*  from  so  niournful 
a  catastrophe,  the  King  of  Israel  has  sup- 
plied the  words — '  Hear,  1)  ye  great  of 
the  earth  !  Take  lessons,  ye  rulers  of 
the  world  !' " 

A  very  dillerent  man  from  Hossuet, 
but  wlio  was  perhaps  liis  superior  in 
nervous  eloquence,  Robespierre,  thus 
spoke  on  the  last  occasion  when  lie 
addressed  the  Convention,  then  bent 
on  liis  destruction  : — 

"They  call  me  a  tyrant  !  If  I  were 
so,  they  would  fall  at  my  feet  :  I  should 
have  gorged  them  with  gold,  assured  them 
of  impunity  to  their  crimes  and  they 
would  have  worshipped  me.  Had  I  been 
so,  the  kings  whom  we  have  conquered 
would  have  been  my  most  cordial  sup- 
porters. It  is  by  the  aid  of  scoundrels 
you  arrive  at  tyranny.  Whither  tend 
those  who  combat  them  J  To  the  tomli 
and  immortality!  Who  is  the  tyrant  that 
protect^  me  ?  Wh:it  is  the  faction  to 
which  I  belong  !  It  is  your«elvcs  !  What 
is  the  party  which,  since  the  commence- 
ment of  the  Revolution,  has  crushed  all 
other  factions  has  annihilated  so  many 
specious  traitors  \  It  is  yourselves;  it  is 
the  people;  it  is  the  force  of  principles  ! 
This  is  the  party  to  which  1  am  devoted, 
and  against  which  crime  is  everywhere 
leagued.  I  am  ready  to  lay  down  my 
life  without  regret.  I  have  seen  the  past; 
I  foresee  the  future.  What  lover  of  his 
country  would  wish  to  live,  when  he  can 
no  longer  succour  oppressed  innocence  ? 
Why  should  he  desire  to  remain  in  an 
order  of  things  where  intrigue  eternally 
triumphs  over  truth  —  where  justice  is 
deemed  an  imposture — where  the  vilest 
passions,  the  most  ridiculous  fears,  fill 
every  heart,  instead  of  the  sacred  inte- 
rests of  humanity  ?  Who  can  bear  the 
punishment  of  seeing  that  horrible  suc- 
cession of  traitors,  more  or  less  skilful  in 
concealing  their  hideous  vices  under  the 
mask  of  virtue,  and  who  will  leave  to 
posterity  the  difficult  ta«k  of  determining 
which  was  the  most  atrocious  '  In  con- 
templating the  multitude  of  vices  which 
the  Revolution  has  let  loose  pell-mell  with 
the  civic  virtues,  1  own  I  sometimes  fear 
that  I  myself  shall  be  sullied  in  the  eyes  of 
posterity  by  their  calumnies.  Hut  I  am 
consoled  by  the  reflection  that,  if  1  have 
seen  in  history  all  the  defenders  of  liberty 
overwhelmed  by  calumny,  I  have  seen 
their  oppressors  die  also.  The  good  and  the 
bad  disappear  alike  from  the  earth  ;  but 
in  very  different  conditions.  No,  Chau- 
mette  !  '  Death  is  nut  an  eternal  sleep!' — 
Citizens, efface  from  the  tombs  that  maxim, 
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engraven  by  sacrilegious  hands,  which 
throws  a  funeral  pall  over  nature,  which 
discourages  oppressed  innocence  :  write 
rather,  '  l)eath  is  the  commencement  of 
immortality  !'  I  leave  to  tin-  oppressors 
of  the  people  a  terrible  legacy,  which  well 
becomes  the  situation  in  which  1  am 
placed  :  it  is  the  awful  truth,  '  Thou 
shall  dic:'"t 

It  must  lie  evident  to  every  impar- 
tial person,  from  these  quotations, that 
the  superiority  of  ancient  to  modern 
eloquence,  so  far  as  the  art  itself  is 
concerned,  is  ^reat  and  indisputable. 
The  strong  opinion  of  Lord  Hrougham, 
on  this  subject,  must  command  the 
universal  assent  of  every  reasonable 
mind  :  — 

''  It  is  impossible  for  any  but  the  most 
careless  observer,  to  avoid  remarking  the 
great  differences  which  distinguish  the 
oratory  of  ancient  from  that  of  modern 
times.  The  immeasurable  superiority  of 
the  former  is  far  from  being  the  only,  or 
even  the  principal,  of  these  diversities  : 
that  proceeds,  in  part,  from  the  greater 
power  of  the  languages,  especially  the 
Greek-  the  instrument  wielded  by  the 
great  masters  of  diction  ;  and  in  so  far 
the  superiority  must  for  ever  remain  uu- 
diminished  by  any  efforts  on  the  part  of 
modern  rhetoricians.  If,  in  such  varied 
ami  perfect  excellencies,  the  most  promi- 
nent shall  be  selected,  then  doubtless  is 
the  palm  due  to  that  entire  and  uninter- 
rupted devotion  which  throws  the  speak- 
er's whole  soul  into  his  subject,  and  will 
not  even — no,  not  for  an  instant — suffer 
a  rival  idea  to  cross  its  resistless  course, 
without  being  swiftly  swept  away  and 
driven  out  of  sight,  as  the  most  rapid 
engine  annihilates  or  shoots  off  whatever 
approaches  it  with  a  velocity  that  defies 
the  eye.  There  is  no  coming  back  on  the 
same  ground,  any  more  than  any  linger- 
ing over  it.  All  is  done  at  once;  but  the 
blow  is  as  effectual  as  it  is  single,  and 
leaves  not  anything  to  do.  All  is  at  each 
instant  moving  forward,  regardless  of 
every  obstacle.  The  mighty  flood  of 
speech  rolls  on  in  a  channel  ever  full,  but 
which  never  overflows.  Whether  it  rushes 
in  a  torrent  of  allusiou,or  moves  along  in 
a  majestic  exposition  of  enlarged  prin- 
ciples, descends  hoarse  and  headlong  in 
overwhelming  invective,  or  glides  melo- 
dious in  narrative  and  description,  or 
spreads  itself  out  shining  in  illustrations, 
its  course  is  ever  onward  ami  ever  entire; 
never  scattered,  never  stagnant,  never 
sluggish.  At  each  point  manifest  pro- 
gress has  been  made,  and  with  all  that 
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art  can  do  to  charm,  strike,  and  please. 
No  sacrifice,  even  the  smallest,  is  ever 
made  to  effect ;  nor  can  the  hearer  ever 
stop  for  an  instant  to  contemplate  or 
admire,  or  throw  away  a  thought  upon 
the  great  artist,  till  all  is  over,  and  the 
pause  gives  time  to  recover  his  breath."  * 

It  is  the  more  remarkable  that  tin's 
great  and  decisive  superiority  on  the 
part  of  ancient  oratory  should  exist, 
when  it  is  recollected  that  the  infor- 
mation, sphere  of  ideas,  and  imagery 
at  the  command  of  public  speakers,  in 
modern  times,  is  so  widely  extended 
in  comparison  of  what  it  was  in 
Greece  and  Rome.  As  much  as  the 
wide  circuit  of  the  globe  exceeds  the 
limited  shores  of  the  Mediterranean 
Sea,  do  the  knowledge  and  ideas  which 
the  modern  orator  may  make  use  of 
outstrip  those  which  were  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  brightest  genius  in  anti- 
quity. Science  has,  since  the  fall  of 
Rome,  been  infinitely  extended,  and 
furnished  a  great  variety  of  images 
and  allusions — many  of  them  of  the 
most  elevated  kind — which  at  once 
convey  a  clear  idea  to  any  educated 
audience,  and  awaken  in  their  minds 
associations  or  recollections  of  a  pleas- 
ing or  ennobling  description.  The 
vast  additions  made  to  geographical 
and  physical  knowledge  have  ren- 
dered the  wide  surface  of  the  globe, 
and  the  boundless  wonders  of  the 
heavens,  the  theme  alike  for  the 
strains  of  the  poet,  the  meditations  of 
the  philosopher,  and  the  eloquence  of 
the  orator.  Modern  poetry  has  added 
its  treasures  to  those  which  antiquity 
had  bequeathed  to  us,  as  if  to  aug- 
ment the  chords  which  eloquence  can 
touch  in  the  human  heart.  Chivalry 
has  furnished  a  host  of  images,  ideas, 
and  associations  wholly  unknown  to 
ancient  times ;  but  which,  however 
at  times  fantastic  or  high-flown,  are 
all  of  an  ennobling  character,  because 
they  tend  to  elevate  humanity  above 
itself,  and  combat  the  selfish  by  the 
very  excess  of  the  generous  affections. 
History  has  immensely  extended  the 
sphere  of  known  events,  and  not  only 
studded  the  annals  of  mankind  with 
the  brightest  instances  of  heroism  or 
virtue,  but  afforded  precedents  appli- 
cable to  almost  every  change  that  can 
occur  in  the  varied  circumstances  of 


human  transaction.  Above  all,  Reli- 
gion has  opened  a  new  fountain  in  the 
human  heart,  and  implanted  in  every 
bosom,  with  the  exception  only  of 
those  utterly  depraved,  associations 
and  recollections  at  once  of  the  most 
purifying  and  moving  kind.  The  aw- 
ful imagery  and  touching  incidents  of 
the  Old  Testament,  exceeding  thosa 
in  the  Iliad  itself  in  sublimity  and 
pathos  ;  the  pure  ideas  and  universal 
charity  of  the  New,  as  much  above 
the  utmost  efforts  of  unassisted  huma- 
nity, have  given  the  orator,  in  modern 
times,  a  store  of  images  and  associa- 
tions which,  of  all  others,  are  the  most 
powerful  in  moving  the  human  heart. 
If  one-half  of  this  magazine  of  ideas 
and  knowledge  had  been  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  orators  of  antiquity,  they 
would  have  exceeded  those  of  modern 
Europe  as  much  in  the  substance  and 
magnificence  of  their  thoughts,  as  they 
already  do  in  the  felicity  and  force  of 
their  expression. 

A  key  may  be  found  to  the  causes 
of  this  remarkable  superiority  in  an- 
cient eloquence,  notwithstanding  the 
comparatively  limited  extent  of  the 
materials  of  which  they  had  the  dis- 
posal, in  the  very  qualities  in  which 
the  ancient  orators  stand  pre-eminent. 
It  is  the  exquisite  taste  and  abbre- 
viated force  of  their  expression  which 
renders  them  unrivalled.  In  reading 
their  speeches,  we  are  perpetually 
tempted  to  shut  the  book  even  in  the 
most  interesting  passages,  to  reflect 
on  the  inimitable  brevity  and  beauty 
of  the  language.  It  is  a  mistake  to 
say  this  is  owing  to  the  construction 
of  the  Greek  and  Roman  languages, 
to  the  absence  of  auxiliary  verbs,  and 
the  possibility  of  combining  expres- 
sion, as  in  modern  German,  so  as  to 
convey  a  complex  idea  in  a  single 
word.  Undoubtedly  that  is  true ; 
but  who  made  the  ancient  languages 
at  once  so  copious  and  condensed  ? 
It  was  the  ancients  themselves  who 
did  this.  It  was  they  who  moulded 
their  tongues  into  so  brief  and  expres- 
sive a  form,  and,  in  the  course  of  their 
progressive  formation  through  succes- 
sive centuries,  rendered  them  daily 
more  brief  and  more  comprehensive. 
It  was  the  men  who  made  the  lan- 
guage— not  the  language  the  men.  It 
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was  their  burning  thoughts  which 
created  such  energetic  expressions,  as 
if  to  let  loose  at  onco  the  pent-up 
tires  of  the  soul.  Those  who  assert 
the  reverse  full  into  the  same  error  as 
the  philosopher*  who  ascribe  the  cha- 
racter of  the  Anglo-Saxons  to  their 
institutions,  when,  in  truth,  their 
institutions  are  owing  to  their  cha- 
racter. 

The  main  causes  to  which  the  ex- 
traordinary perfection  of  ancient  ora- 
tory arc  to  be  ascribed,  are  the  great 
pains  which  were  bestowed  on  the 
education  of  the  higher  classes  in  this 
most  difficult  art,  and  the  practice  of 
preparing  nearly  all  their  finest  ora- 
tions before  delivery.  It  will  sound 
strange  in  modern  ears  to  assign  .these 
as  the  causes  of  this  undoubted  supe- 
riority, when  the  practice  with  them 
is  in  both  particulars  directly  the  re- 
verse ;  but  a  very  little  consideration 
must  convince  every  reasonable  mind 
that  it  is  to  these  that  it  is  to  be 
ascribed. 

Great  as  is  the  importance  and 
undoubted  the  influence  of  eloquence, 
in  modern  Europe,  it  is  by  no  means 
so  considerable  as  it  was  in  the  states 
of  antiquity.  This  arises  in  part 
from  the  different  structure  of  govern- 
ment in  ancient  and  modern  times. 
We  hear  nothing  of  eloquence  in 
Persia,  Egypt,  or  t lie  East.  Military 
power,  political  address,  were  then,  as 
they  have  ever  since  been  in  that  part 
of  the  world,  the  sole  passports  to 
greatness.  Uut  it  was  otherwise 
in  the  republics  which  studded  the 
shores  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea. 
Universally,  in  them,  supreme  power 
was  lodged  in  the  citizens  of  a 
single  city,  or  in  them  jointly  with 
the  landowners  in  the  vicinity,  who 
could  with  case  attend  its  public  as- 
semblies. Every  free  citizen  had  :\ 
vote  in  those  assemblies,  in  which 
every  subject,  political,  social,  and 
judicial,  was  discussed  and  deter- 
mined. Questions  of  peace  and  war, 
of  imposing  or  taking  otf  taxes,  of 
concluding  treaties,  of  domestic  law?, 
of  appointing  generals  and  ambassa- 
dors, of  providing  for  the  public  sub- 
sistance,  of  determining  private  suits, 
of  criminal  punishments,  of  life  and 
death,  were  all  submitted  to  those 
assemblies,  debated  in  their  presence, 
and  decided  by  their  suffrages,  1'oH- 
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tical  power,  personal  fame,  the  direc- 
tion of  the  state,  the  command  of  its 
armaments,  the  decision  of  its  dearest 
public  and  private  interests,  were  all 
to  be  attained  by  obtaining  a  sway  in 
these  public,  assemblies,  and  could 
seldom  be  obtained  in  any  other  way. 
Hence  it  was  that,  as  has  Ijeen 
finely  observed,  in  modern  times,  tin: 
soldier  is  brave,  and  the  lawyer  is 
eloquent ;  but  in  ancient,  the  soldier 
was  eloquent,  and  tlic  lawyer  was 
brave.  Tower  of  any  sort  could  \w 
attained  only  by  acquiring  auascend- 
dencyin  the  popular  assemblies  ;  who- 
ever acquired  that  ascendency  was 
liable  to  be  immediately  called  to 
command  the  fleets  or  armies  of  the 
republic.  Whatever  opinions  may 
be  formed  of  the  tendency  of  such  a 
system  of  government,  to  insure 
either  the  wise  direction  of  its  civil 
interests  or  the  successful  protection 
of  its  military  enterprises,  there  can 
be  but  one  as  to  its  e'fect  in  insuring 
the  highest  attention  to  oratory,  by 
which  alone  the  command  of  either 
could  be  obtained. 

Hut,  in  addition  to  this,  the  two 
great  instruments  of  power  which, 
in  modern  times,  so  often  outweigh 
the  influence  of  spoken  oratory,  were 
awanting.  The  press  was  unknown  in 
antiquity  ;  therewas  nopnblic.religioiis 
instruction  :  there  were  neither  daily 
newspapers  to  discuss  passing  events, 
nor  a  stock  of  printed  works  to  form  the 
principles  of  the  people,  or  mould  their 
judgments,  nor  an  Established  Church, 
to  give  them  early  and  creditable  im- 
pressions. Education,  derived  entirely 
from  oral  instruction  or  costly  manu- 
scripts, was  so  extremely  expensive 
that  it  was  beyond  the  reach  of  all 
but  the  most  wealthy  classes.  Three- 
fourths  of  the  persons  who  had  votes 
in  any  public  assembly  had  their 
principles  formed,  their  information 
acquired,  their  taste  refined,  in  the 
theatres  and  the  forum.  The  temples 
were  open  for  sacrifice  or  ceremonies 
only  :  not  for  instruction  in  religious 
principle  or  moral  duty.  Immense 
was  the  addition  which  this  entire 
want  alike  of  a  public  press,  and  a 
system  of  religions  instruction,  had 
upon  the  importance  of  popular  ora- 
tory. The  tragedian  and  the  orator 
had  the  entire  moulding  of  the  public 
mind  in  then  hand,  alike  in  fixed 
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principle,  previous  prepossessions, 
and  instant  decision.  No  daily,  or 
monthly,  or  quarterly  paper  existed 
to  form  the  subject  of  study  at  home  ; 
no  standard  works  were  in  every 
one's  hands,  to  give  principles  right 
or  wrong,  from  which  they  were  very 
unlikely  to  swerve  : — no  religious  tui- 
tion, to  the  influence  of  which,  in  any 
momentous  crisis,  appeal  might  be 
made.  The  eloquence  of  the  forum, 
the  transports  of  the  theatre,  were  all 
in  all. 

It  resulted,  from  this  extraordinary 
and  most  perilous  power  of  oratory 
in  ancient  times,  that  the  attention 
bestowed  throughout  life,  but  espe- 
cially in  youth,  on  training  to  excel- 
lence in  it,  was  unbounded.  In  truth, 
education  with  them  was  so  much 
directed  to  the  study  and  the  prac- 
tice of  oratory,  that  it  formed  in  most 
of  their  academies  the  main  object  of 
instruction .  Other  topics — philosophy, 
poetry,science,  mathematics,  history — 
were  not  neglected,  but  they  were 
considered  chiefly  as  subordinate  to 
oratory — rather,  they  were  the  pre- 
paratory studies,  from  which  a  per- 
fect orator  was  to  be  formed.  Cicero 
says  expressly,  that  there  is  no 
subject  of  human  knowledge  of  which 
the  orator  may  not  avail  himself,  in 
his  public  address,  and  which  may 
not  serve  to  enlighten  his  narrative, 
strengthen  his  argument,  or  adorn  his 
expression.*  This  shows  how  lofty 
was  the  idea  which  he  had  formed  of 
this  noble  art,  and  the  aids  which  he 
was  fain  to  obtain  for  it,  from  all, 
even  the  most  dissimilar,  branches  of 
human  knowledge.  The  greatest  ora- 
tors and  philosophers  of  antiquity  de- 
voted themselves  to  instruction  in  its 
principles,  and  consideration  of  the 
manner  of  cultivating  it  with  the 
highest  success.  Demosthenes  taught, 
as  every  schoolboy  knows,  for  a 
talent :  a  sum  above  £200,  and  equal 
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to  at  least  £500  in  modern  times. 
Cicero  has  left  several  beautiful 
treatises  on  oratory  ;  Isocrates  owes 
his  fame  mainly  to  his  writings  on 
the  same  subject ;  Quintilian  has  be- 
queathed to  us  a  most  elaborate  work 
on  its  principles,  and  the  mode  of  its 
instruction  ;  the  treatise  of  Aristotle 
on  oratory  is  not  the  least  celebrated 
of  his  immortal  works.  So  vast  was 
the  number,  and  so  great  was  the  in- 
fluence of  the  schools  of  rhetoric,  that 
they  came,  in  the  later  days  of  anti- 
quity, to  supersede  almost  every  other 
subject  of  study ;  they  attracted  the 
ingenuous  youth  from  every  part  of  the 
world  to  the  groves  of  the  Academy, 
and  singly  supported  the  prosperity 
and  fame  of  Greece,  for  centuries  after 
they  had  sunk  under  the  withering 
grasp  or  declining  fortunes  of  the 
Byzantine  empire. 

It  is  evident  from  these  considera- 
tions, as  well  as  the  intrinsic  beauties 
which  the  great  masters  of  the  art 
exhibit,  that  oratory  in  ancient  times 
was  regarded  as  one  of  the  Fine  Arts. 
It  was  considered  not  merely  as  the 
means  of  winning  the  favour,  of  con- 
vincing the  judgment,  or  securing  the 
suffrages  of  the  judges,  but  of  moving 
the  affections,  rousing  the  feelings, 
and  elevating  the  mind.  Quintilian 
mentions  the  various  definitions  of 
the  art  of  oratory  which  had  been 
invented  by  the  rhetorical  writers  of 
antiquity,  and  he  inclines  to  that  of 
Cicero,  who  held  that  it  was  the  art 
of  speaking  "  apte  ad  persuadendum." 
This  was  its  end,  its  aim ;  and  un- 
doubtedly it  was  so  :  but  the  modes  of 
persuasion — the  methods  of  influencing 
the  judgment  or  moving  the  affec- 
tions— were  as  various  as  the  channels 
by  which  the  intellect  may  be  deter- 
mined, the  feelings  roused,  or  the 
heart  touched.  Not  less  than  poetry, 
painting,  or  statuary,  they  classed 
oratory  among  the  fine  arts ;  and, 


*  "  Q,uis  enim  nescit,  maximam  vim  existere  oratoris  in  hominum  mentibus  vel  ad 
iram  aut  ad  odium  aut  doloreni  incitandis,  vel,  ab  hisce  iisdem  permotionibus,  ad 
lenitatem  misericordiamque  revocandis  1  quare,  nisi  qui  naturas  hominum,  vimque 
omnem  humanitatis,  causasque  eas  quibus  mentes  aut  incitantur  aut  reflectuntur, 
penitus  perspexerit,  dicendo,  quod  volet,  perficere  non  poterit.  Quam  ob  rern,  si 
quis  universam  et  propriam  oratoris  vim  definire  complectique  vult,  is  orator  erit, 
mea  sententia,  hoc  tarn  gravi  dignus  nomine,  qui,  qucecumque  res  incident,  quse  sit 
dictione,  explicanda,  prudenter,  et  composite,  et  ornate,  et  memoriter  dicat,  cum 
quadam  etiam  actionis  dignitate.  Est  enim  finitimus  oratori  poeta,  numeris  adstric- 
tior  paulo,  verborum  autem  licentia  liberior,  multis  vero  ornandi  generibus  socius, 
ac  psene  par." — De  Oratore,  lib.  i.  cap.  J7. 
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indeed,  they  placed  it  at  the  head  of 
them  all,  because  it  embraced  all 
their  influences,  and  retouched,  as  it 
were,  by  allusion,  all  the  chords  which 
they  had  previously  caused  to  vibrate. 
The  surprising  force  with  which  they 
did  this, considering  the  comparatively 
limited  stock  of  ideas,  knowledge,  and 
imagery  which  was  at  their  disposal, 
compared  to  what  obtains  in  modern 
times,  affords  the  most  decisive  proof 
of  the  groat  attention  they  had  be- 
stowed on  the  principles  of  the  art, 
and  the  perfection  to  which  they  had 
brought  the  means  of  influencing  the 
mind — not  only  by  the  force  of  reason, 
or  the  conceptions  of  genius,  but  by 
all  the  subordinate  methods  by  which 
their  effect  in  delivery  was  to  be 
augmented.  With  them  the  object  of 
oratory  was  not  merely  to  persuade 
the  understanding,  but 

"To  wake  the  MIU!  l>y  tender  s>tr»kes  uf  urt, 
To  move  the  |>ii.«>i(>ii.«,  and  to  melt  thu  heart." 

Nor  was  less  attention  bestowed,  in 
ancient  time?,  upon  training  young 
men,  to  whatever  profession  they  were 
destined,  in  that  important  and  diffi- 
cult branch  of  oratory  which  consists 
in  intonation  and  delivery.  It  is  well 
known  that  this  is  a  branch  of  the 
art  which  is  susceptible  of  the  very 
greatest  improvement  by  education 
and  practice,  and  that  even  the 
brightest  natural  genius  can  rarely 
attain  it,  without  the  aid  of  instruction 
or  the  lessons  of  experience.  The 
surprising  improvement  which  is  so 
often  observed  in  persons  trained  to 
different  professions  or  habits,  when 
they  have  been  for  some  time  engaged 
in  public  speaking — above  all,  in 
emphasis  and  action — affords  daily 
proof  of  the  vast  effects  of  practice 
and  experience  in  brightening  the 
delivery  of  thought.  The  prodigious 
influence  of  accent  and  intonation  in 
adding  to  the  power  of  eloquence  is 
equally  well  known,  and  may  often 
be  perceived  in  listening  to  the  diffe- 
rence between  the  same  verses  when 
recited  by  an  ordinary  reader,  and 
what  they  appear  when  illuminated 
by  the  genius,  or  enforced  by  the 
feeling,  of  a  Kemble  or  a  Faucit.  The 
ancients,  accordingly,  were  indefati- 
gable in  their  endeavours  to  improve 
themselves  in  this  particular,  and 
availed  themselves  of  means  to  attain 


perfection  in  it  to  which  modern 
genius  would  scarcely  condescend. 
Cicero,  when  advanced  in  life,  and  in 
the  meridian  of  his  fame,  took  lessons 
from  Koscius,  the  great  tragic  actor 
of  the  day  ;  and  the  efforts  of  Demos- 
thenes to  overcome  the  impediments 
of  a  defective  elocution,  by  putting 
pebbles  in  his  month,  and  ill-claiming 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  the  roar  of 
which  resembled  the  murmurs  of  the 
forum,  demonstrate  that  the  greatest 
masters  of  the  art  of  eloquence  were 
fully  alive  to  the  vast  influence  of  a 
powerful  voice  and  animated  delivery, 
in  heightening  the  effect  even  of  the, 
most  perfect  efforts  of  oratory,  and 
disdained  no  means  of  adding  to  their 
impression.  When  asked.  What  is  the, 
first  requisite  of  eloquence?  the  last  of 
these  orators  answered  "  Action  ;''  the 
second?  "Action;"  the  third?  "Ac- 
tion." Without  going  so  great  a  length, 
and  admitting  the  full  influence  of  the 
genius  of  Demosthenes  in  composing 
the  speeches  which  he  so  powerfully 
delivered,  every  one  must  admit  the 
influence  of  an  impassioned  delivery 
in  heightening  the  effect  of  the  highest, 
and  concealing  the  defects  of  the  most 
ordinary  oratory. 

Quintilian  opens  his  second  book  by 
a  discussion  of  the  question,  which  he 
says  occupied  a  prominent  place  in  the. 
schools  of  antiquity,  at  what  age  :i 
boy  should  be  taken  from  the  teachers 
of  grammar,  and  delivered  to  the  in- 
structors in  rhetoric.  Hy  the  former, 
they  were  taught  grammar  and  the 
elements  of  composition;  by  the  latter, 
exercised  in  themes,  compositions  in 
their  own  language,  translations  from 
Greek,  extempore  debate,  and  in- 
structed in  declamation,  intonation, 
and  action.  They  were  not  sent  out 
into  the  world  till  they  had  spent 
several  years  in  the  latter  preparatory 
studies  and  exercises ;  and  in  them 
were  trained  young  men  of  all  sorts, 
whether  intended  for  the  civil  or  mili- 
tary classes.  It  was  this  which  gave 
its  statesmen  and  generals  so  wonder- 
ful a  command  of  the  means  of  moving 
the  human  heart,  and  enabled  them, 
in  the  most  trying  situations,  and  often 
in  the  crisis  of  a  battle  or  the  heat  of 
a  tumult,  to  utter  those  noble  and 
impassioned  sentiments  which  so  often 
determined  the  fate  of  the  day,  <>r 
even  the  fortunes  of  their  country ; 
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and  which  are  so  perfect  that,  when 
recorded  in  the  historians  of  antiquity, 
they  have  the  appearance  of  having 
been  imagined  by  the  genius  of  the 
writer.  Nor  was  the  attention  to 
these  elements  of  eloquence  sensibly 
diminished  in  the  progress  of  time, 
when  the  establishment  of  absolute 
power  in  the  hands  of  a  single  person 
had  transferred,  as  in  the  days  of 
Napoleon,  the  discussion  of  all  public 
or  national  questions  to  the  council  of 
state,  or  the  private  closet  of  the 
emperor.  On  the  contrary,  it  seems 
to  have  daily  increased,  and  was  never 
so  great  as  when  the  military  fortunes 
of  the  empire  were  declining,  and  its 
external  influence  yielding  to  the 
increasing  weight  of  the  northern 
nations.  A  false  and  turgid  style  of 
eloquence,  indeed,  became  then  gene- 
rally prevalent,  as  it  always  does  in 
the  later  days  of  a  nation,  and  in 
periods  of  political  servitude  :  but 
attention  to  the  means  of  attaining  it 
underwent  no  diminution.  The  wis- 
dom or  policy  of  the  emperors  left 
various  important  functions  to  their 
municipia,  or  "little  senates,"  as  they 
were  called.  The  judicial  functions, 
for  the  most  part,  were  still  intrusted 
to  the  citizens :  they  had  the  man- 
agement, almost  uncontrolled,  of  their 
local  concerns  :  and  so  great,  was  the 
importance  of  securing  their  suffrages 
that  the  power  of  influencing  them,  by 
means  of  oratory,  continued  to  the 
very  last  to  be  the  chief  object  of 
instruction  to  the  youth. 

The  instructors  of  youth  in  Eng- 
land have  practically  solved  the 
question  which  divided  the  teachers  of 
antiquity,  for  they  deliver  the  youth 
at  once  from  the  grammar-school  to 
the  forum.  They  teach  him  the  dead 
languages  incessantly,  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen,  at  school :  in  the  universi- 
ties, mathematics  in  one  university, 
and  logic  in  the  other,  divide  his 


time  with  the  composition  of  Greek 
prose  or  Latin  verse.  But  in  those 
branches  of  study  which  have  a  bcnr- 
ing  on  eloquence,  or  are  likely  to 
improve  the  style  of  composition,  the 
main  attention  of  all  is  still  directed 
to  composition  in  the  dead  languages. 
They  think  the  art  of  speaking  or 
writing  in  English  is  not  to  be  learned 
by  exercise  in  that  language,  but  by 
exercise  in  another.  They  hold  we  are 
likely  to  become  eloquent  in  this  our 
English  isle,  not  by  translating  Cicero 
into  English,  but  by  translating  Adui- 
son  into  Latin  ;  to  become  great  poets, 
not  by  rendering  Horace  into  the 
tongue  of  Gray  and  Campbell,  but  by 
rendering  the  immortal  verses  of  these 
into  the  languages  of  Pindar  or  Virgil. 
Cicero  and  Mr  Pitt  were  of  an  oppo- 
site opinion.  They  held  that,  although 
the  study  of  the  masterpieces  of  anti- 
quity is  the  great  school  of  oratory,  and 
the  best  path  to  rivalling  their  beauties, 
yet  this  is  to  be  done,  not  by  prosecut- 
ing the  vain  endeavour  to  emulate,  in 
these  days,  their  perfection  in  their 
tongue,  but  by  seeking  to  transfer  it 
to  our  own.  Translations  from  the 
Greek  into  Latin  formed  a  large  part 
of  the  preparatory  studies  of  Cicero, — 
from  Thucydidcs  and  Cicero  were  tho 
favourite  occupation  at  college  of  Mr 
Pitt-.*  It  may  be  that  these  great 
masters  of  ancient  and  modern  elo- 
quence were  wrong — that  their  time 
would  have  been  better  employed  in 
composing  Greek  and  Latin  verses, 
in  attaining  a  thorough  knowledge  of 
Greek  and  Latin  prosody,  or  becom- 
ing masters  of  all  the  niceties  of 
Greek  or  Latin  prose  composition ;  but 
we  shall  not  enter  on  the  great  de- 
bate. We  are  content  to  let  educa- 
tion for  all  classes,  in  our  universities, 
remain  what  Mr  Locke  long  ago  said 
it  was,  the  education  of  schoolmas- 
ters ;  f  and  shall  content  ourselves 
with  signalising  this  peculiar  system 


*  "  Postea  inilii  placuit,  eoque  sum  usus  adolcscens,  ut  summorura  oratorum 
Grrccas  orationes  explicarem;  qnibus  lectis,  hoc  assequebar,  ut,  cum  ea,  qure  legcrern 
Greece,  Latln-e  reddcrem,  non  solum  optimis  verbis  uterer,  et  tanieu  usitatis,  sed 
etiam  exprimerem  quEcdam  verb  a  imitando,  qnro  nova  nostris  essent,  dummodo 
essent  idonea." — De  Oratore,  1.  i.  34.  "  All  Mr  Pitt's  leisure  hours  at  college  were 
devoted  to  translating  the  finest  passages  in  the  classical  authors,  especially  Thucy- 
dides,  into  English,  which  he  did  freely,  to  the  no  small  annoyance  of  his  tutors." — 
TOMLINE'S  Life  of  Pitt,  i.  23. 

t  "  For  the  exercise  of  the  student's  writing,  let  him  sometimes  translate  Latin 
into  Enylisli.  But  by  all  means  obtain,  if  you  can,  that  be  be  not  employed  in  making 
Latin  themes  and  declamations,  and,  least  of  all,  verses  of  any  kind.  Latin  is  a  Ian- 
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of  training  a.s  one  great  cause  of  the 
a  Imitted  inferiority  of  modern  to  an- 
cient eloquence. 

None  can  bo  more  thoroughly  im- 
pressed than  we  are  with  the  vast 
importance  of  these  noble  establish- 
ments, or  their  cllect  in  elevating  the 
tone  of  the  national  mind,  and  im- 
proving the  taste  of  the  youth  who 
daily  issue  from  their  walls.  It  is 
just  from  a  sense  of  these  ad van - 
tagesthat  \vearcsodcsirous  toenliance 
and  extend  the  sphere  of  their  use- 
('iilne.ss,  and,  by  keeping  them  abreast 
of  the  age,  and  prepared  to  meet  its 
wants,  secure  for  the  classes  they 
instruct  the  lead  in  the  national 
affairs  to  which  they  are  entitled. 

It  cannot  be  disputed  that,  although 
English  composition,  or  translation 
from  the  classics  into  English,  is  not 
altogether  overlooked  in  the  English 
universities,  yet  it  forms  a  subordinate 
object  of  attention.  We  are,  all  aware 
how  many  eminent  men  have  first 
become  celebrated  by  their  prize 
poems.  But  those  are  the  excep- 
tions, not  the  rule.  The  classics  at 
one  university,  the  higher  mathe- 
matics at  another,  form  the  great  pays- 
ports  to  distinction  ;  the  highest  ho- 
nours at  either  are  only  to  be  won  by 
attention  to  one  or  other,  or  both,  of 
these  brandies  of  knowledge.  It  is 
not  surprising  that,  when  this  is  the 
case,  the  attention  of  the  young  men 
should  be  mainly  turned  to  composition 
in  the  dead  languages,  or  to  the  most 
ubstrusc  parts  of  mathematics;  and  that 
when  they  come  to  speak  in  public,  or 
deliver  sermons  in  their  own  language, 
they  should,  in  the  great  majority  of 
cases,  be  entire  novices,  both  as  con- 
cerns the  method  of  composition  and 
the  graces  of  oratory.  They  are,  in 
truth,  called  upon  for  the  lirst  time  to 
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speak  what  is  to  them  n/urdyn  lan- 
guage; to  discuss  topics,  to  them,  for 
the  most  part  unknown;  and  practise  a 
ditlicult  art,  that  of  delivery,  to  which 
they  are  entire  strangers.  If  they 
were  to  address  their  audiences  in 
(Ireek,  they  might  possibly  rival 
-Eschitics  or  Demosthenes ;  if  in 
Latin,  outstrip  Cicero;  and  if  re- 
quired to  compose  verses,  equal  Ho- 
race or  I'indar.  But  since  they 
are  called  on,  when  they  go  out 
into  life,  to  speak  neither  in  (Ireek 
prose  nor  Latin  prose,  to  compose 
neither  in  Greek  verse  nor  Latin 
verse,  but  to  sfn-fiA  in  ijuod  7i«////.s//, 
and  not  about  gods  and  goddesses,  but 
the  prices  of  corn  and  beef,  the  evils  of 
pauperism  and  the  load  of  taxes,  they 
too  often  tiud  themselves  entirely  at 
a  loss,  and  inwardly  lament  the  pre- 
cious years,  never  to  be  recalled, 
which  have  been  devoted  to  pursuits 
of  1:0  practical  utility  in  life. 

It  is  the  more  extraordinary  that 
so  little  attention  should  be  paid  at 
our  universities  to  composition,  or 
the  art  of  oratory,  in  the  English 
tongue,  that  every  day's  experience 
proves  that  the  power  of  public  speak- 
ing is  not  only  absolutely  essential 
to  the  most  moderate  success  in  many 
professions,  but  is  indispensable  to  the 
highest  grades  in  all.  In  the  Houses 
of  Lords  and  Commons,  at  the  Bar, 
in  the  Church,  it  is  of  course  neces- 
sary from  the  very  outset,  if  the  very 
least  eminence  is  to  be  looked  for. 
But  not  only  in  the  professions  of 
which  oratory  is  the  very  founda- 
tion, but  in  every  case  of  life  where  a 
certain  degree  of  eminence  has  been 
attained,  it  becomes  of  equal  import- 
ance, and  the  want  of  it  will  be 
equally  felt.  The  landed  proprietor 
will  liml  it  impossible  to  maintain  his 


guage  foreign  in  this  country,  ami  lung  since  dead  everywhere  a  language  in  which 
your  son,  it  U  a  thousand  to  one,  shall  never  have  occasion  once  to  make  a  speech 
as  long  as  lie  live.*,  after  he  comes  to  be  a  man;  and  a  language  in  which  the  manner 
of  expressing  one's-self  is  so  far  different  Irom  ours,  that,  to  be  perfect  in  that,  would 
very  little  improve  the  purity  and  facility  of  his  Kngli>h  ^tyle.  I  can  see  no  pretence 
for  this  sort  ofexerci.se  in  our  schools,  unless  it  can  be  supposed  that  the  making  of 
set  Latin  speeches  should  be  the  way  to  teach  men  to  speak  well  in  English  extem- 
pore. Still  more  is  to  be  >.u  1  against  yjung  men  making  Latin  verses.  If  any  one 
thinks  poetry  a  desirable  quality  in  his  son,  and  that  the  >tu.!y  of  it  would  raise  his 
fancy  and  parts,  he  must  needs  yet  confess  that,  to  that  end,  rtadimj  the  excellent 
Greek  and  Human  poets  is  of  more  use  than  nuikimj  /«i</  rtrfts  uf  hit  men  in  a  lau- 
</«<«;/<•  th<it  is  not  li'm  oirw.  And  he  whose  design  it  is  to  read  in  English  poetry 
would  not,  I  jcnes-s,  think  the  way  to  it  was  to  make  his  first  essays  in  Latiu  verse?." 
—  LOCKE  <</(  /i*e/«cu//<;;i,  3  1''-%  174. 
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influence  in  his  county,  unless,  on  the 
hustings  and  in  political  meetings,  on 
the  bench  of  justices,  at  county  and 
railway  meetings,  he  is  prepared  to 
take  his  part  in  debate,  and  can  come 
off  with  a  creditable  appearance.  The 
merchant  or  manufacturer  who  has 
become  a  millionnaire  by  a  life  of 
laborious  industry,  will  find  that 
he  cannot  keep  his  place  in  so- 
ciety unless  he  can  deliver  his  sen- 
timents with  effect  at  civic  dinners, 
meetings  for  business,  in  the  magis- 
terial chair,  or  at  the  festive  board. 
Even  the  soldier  and  sailor,  when  they 
rise  to  eminence  in  their  profession, 
are  called  on  to  speak  in  public,  and 
grievously  suffer  if  they  cannot  do  so. 
Many  a  gallant  spirit,  which  never 
quailed  before  an  enemy,  has  been 
crushed,  and  his  reputation  injured, 
by  inability  to  speak  in  a  public  as- 
sembly, or  to  answer  appropriately  a 
complimentary  speech  at  a  public 
dinner.  Indeed,  the  influence  of  pub- 
lic speaking  in  the  country  is  not  only 
great,  but  daily  increasing,  and  it  con- 
fers influence  and  distinction  often  far 
beyond  the  real  merits  of  the  speaker, 
and,  for  its  want,  the  most  solid  or  bril- 
liant parts  in  other  respects  can  make 
no  compensation.  The  great  body  of 
men  invariably  impute  inability  to 
speak  well  in  public  to  want  of  ideas; 
whereas,  in  reality,  it  generally  arises 
from  want  of  practice,  and  often  co- 
exists with  the  greatest  acquirements 
and  the  most  brilliant  genius.  Strange 
th^t  the  art  of  English  oratory,  upon 
which  the  experience  of  all  tells  them 
success  in  the  higher  stations  of  life 
is  entirely  dependent,  should,  by  com- 
mon consent,  be  invariably  neglected, 
and  that  the  art  of  making  Latin 
verses,  which  universal  experience 
tells  all  is  of  no  earthly  use  in  life, 
except  to  one  in  a  thousand,  should, 
by  common  consent,  be  universally 
cultivated ! 

It  is  constantly  said,  that  the  object 
of  the  extraordinary  attention  paid  in 
our  schools  and  colleges  to  composi- 
tion in  the  dead  languages,  is  to 
enable  the  students  properly  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  their  authors, 
and  that,  without  an  exact  knowledge 
of  prosody  and  writing  in  them,  this 
appreciation  cannot  be  attained. 
This  is  doubtless  in  some  degree  true  : 
but  the  point  is,  at  what  cost  is  this 
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proficiency  attained,  and  to  what 
proportion  of  the  students  is  it  of  any 
practical  benefit  ?  Is  there  one  in 
ten  to  whom  the  beauty  of  poetry 
Avill  ever  be  intelligible,  one  in  a 
hundred  who  will  ever  be  a  poet  ?  If 
we  were  to  live  to  the  age  of  Methu- 
salem,  it  might  be  worth  while  to  set 
apart  ten  years  for  classical  compo- 
sition, ten  more  for  Italian,  and  ten 
for  German  ;  but  since  our  life  is 
limited  to  threescore  and  ten  years, 
and  a  seventh  of  that  only  can  be  de- 
voted to  education,  is  it  expedient  to 
devote  the  ichole  of  that  time  to  that 
one  object  ?  If  ten  years  are  devoted 
to  the  mastering  of  Greek  composition 
and  Latin  prosody,  what  time,  is  left 
for  learning  to  speak  or  write  in  En- 
glish ?  What  should  we  say  if  ten 
years  were  devoted  by  every  English 
young  man  to  the  composition  of 
German  or  Italian  verses,  because  it 
would  better  enable  him  to  appre- 
ciate the  beauties  of  Schiller  or  Me- 
tastasio,  of  Korner  or  Petrarch  ?  Yet 
is  composition  in  these  living  lan- 
guages more  practically  useful,  both 
for  the  business  of  life  and  for  im- 
provement in  our  own  tongue,  than  in 
the  dead,  because  it  is  often  of  ad- 
vantage in  society,  and  their  tongues 
are  at  bottom  derived  from  the  same 
roots,  and  are  similar  in  construction 
to  our  own. 

It  is  the  more  to  be  regretted  that, 
in  our  Universities,  translations  from 
English  into  Greek  or  Latin  should  be 
made  so  great  an  object,  instead  of 
translations  from  Greek  or  Latin  into 
English,  because  the  latter  study  is 
perhaps  the  most  beneficial,  both  to 
spread  a  taste  for  ancient  beauties, 
and  to  diffuse  the  means  of  rivalling 
them  in  our  own  tongue,  which  the  wit 
of  man  has  ever  devised.  There  is 
nothing  which  improves  the  style 
like  translation  from  the  masterpieces 
of  foreign  languages.  It  is  far  more 
beneficial  than  copying  or  committing 
to  memory  the  most  perfect  speci- 
mens of  composition  in  our  own 
tongue,  because  it  both  brings  us  in 
contact  with  the  most  exquisite  spe- 
cimens of  hitman  genius,  and  exercises 
the  mind  in  the  endeavour  to  transfer 
them  to  our  own  idiom.  It  varies 
the  thought,  it  extends  the  ideas,  it 
suggests  new  methods  of  expression. 
It  is  the  foreign  travelling  of  the  soul. 
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It  renders  foreign  or  ancient  languages 
tributary  to  ourown  ;  it  fills  the  mind 
with  remote  ideas;  itnotonly  "elevates 
us  in  the  scale  of  thinking  beings,"  but 
increases  our  power  of  communicating 
our  thoughts  to  the  world.  What 
boundless  treasures  have  Milton  and 
Collins,  Taylor  and  (Iray,  imported 
into  our  language  from  the  classical 
writers  :  how  much  was  the  nerve 
and  form  of  their  expression  enhanced 
by  their  study  of  antiquity  !  Of  what 
value  are  all  their  Latin  compositions 
compared  to  those  which,  so  enriched, 
thev  have  left  in  their  own  tongue  V 

The  next  circumstance  which  has 
contributed  to  stamp  its  peculiar  style, 
and  hitherto  unequalled  perfection,  on 
ancient  oratory,  is  the  circumstance 
that  it  was  nil,  or  nearly  all,  WKITTKX 
and  committed  to  memory.  This  at 
least  was  certninhi  the  ca*e  with  all 
the  orations  which  have  come  down 
to  our  times  :  for,  if  not  written,  how 
have  they  been  preserved  '!  There 
were  no  short- hand  writers  in  those 
days.  The  art  of  stenography  was 
unknown.  No  reporters  from  the 
Times  were  in  attendance,  to  catch, 
with  almost  magical  rapidity,  every 
word  which  fell  from  the  speaker's 
lips,  and  render  it  with  exact  fidelity 
in  its  ample  columns  the  following 
morning.  What  was  written  came, 
and  could  only  come,  from  the  author 
himself.  It  is  well  known  that  seve- 
ral of  the  most  celebrated  speeches 
of  Cicero  never  were  delivered  at  all  : 
the  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
ideas,  in  the  same  identical  words,  in 
the  orations  of  Demosthenes,  affords 
conclusive  evidence  that  they  were 
not  merely  carefully  prepared,  but 
actually  written  out.  Indeed,  to  any 
one  who  considers  the  style  of  the 
speeches,  not  only  of  these  great  mas- 
ters, but  of  all  the  orators  of  anti- 
quity, it  must  be  sufficiently  e\  ident 
that  nearly  all  that  has  come  down  to 
us  had  been  written.  Some  part, 
without  doubt,  was  caught  from  the 
inspiration  of  the  moment  :  a  happy 
retort  was  sometimes  the  result  of  an 
interruption,  a  felicitous  reply  of  an 
antagonist's  attack.  Itut  these  were 
the  exceptions,  not  the  rule.  These 
extempore  bursts  were  interwoven 
with  the  framework  of  the  piece,  and 
committed  to  paper  next  day.  when 
the  author  corrected  his  speech  for 
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permanent  preservation.  In  the  dex- 
terous interweaving  consisted  no 
small  part  of  the  skill  of  the  orator, 
lint  the  greater  part  of  every  speech 
was,  beyond  all  doubt,  written  and 
committed  to  memory.  The  style 
everywhere  proves  this.  It  is  as  im- 
possible for  any  man.  how  bright 
soever  his  genius  or  copious  his  lan- 
guage, to  speak  extempore  in  the 
condensed  and  emphatic  style  of  the 
ancient  orators,  as  it  would  be  to 
compose,  as  an  Improvisatorc,  the 
verses  of  Pope  or  Campbell. 

This  circumstance  sounds  strange 
in  those,  times,  and  especially  to  an 
Knglishman,  because  it  is  well  known 
that  the  grand  requisite,  the  one 
thing  needful  to  a  modern  orator,  is 
to  speak  extempore.  Power  in  reply 
is  considered  as  the  highest  quality; 
and  it  is  to  it,  par  excellence,  that  the 
much  coveted  phrase  "effective"  is 
applied.  We  all  know  what  would 
be  the  fate  of  a  speaker  in  the  House 
of  Commons  who  should  commit  his 
speeches  to  memory,  and  take  lessons 
from  Maeteady  or  Kean  in  their  de- 
livery. Beyond  all  doubt,  derision 
would  take  the  place  of  admiration  ; 
the  laughs  would  be  much  more  fre- 
quent than  the  cheers.  Yet  this  is 
precisely  what  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes did  ;  it  was  thus  that  Pericles 
ruled  the  Athenian  Democracy,  and 
.K.-chiues,  all  but  overturned  the  giant 
strength  of  his  immortal  adversary. 
We  are  not  to  imagine  that  these  men, 
whose  works  have  stood  the  test  of 
twenty  centuries,  were  wrong  in  their 
system  ;  h  is  not  to  be  supposed  that 
every  subsequent  nation  of  the  earth 
has  misdirected  its  admiration.  It  is 
more  probable  that  some  circum- 
stances have  occurred  to  turn  oratory, 
in  modern  times,  aside  from  its  high- 
est flights,  and  induced  a  style  in 
public  speaking  which  has  now  be- 
come habitual,  and  will  alone  be 
tolerated,  but  which  is  inconsistent 
with  the  most  perfect  style  of  oratory. 
Nor  is  it  difficult,  if  we  consider  the 
composition  of  modern  senates,  and 
the  objgcts  for  which  they  are  assem- 
bled, to  see  what  these  circumstances 
are. 

As  freedom  and  popular  institu- 
tions are  indispensable  to  eloquence, 
it  is  iu  Kngland  and  France,  since  the 
Revolution,  that  oratory  of  a  high 
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description  can  alone  be  looked  for. 
But  the  Anglo-Saxons  are  essentially 
a  practical  race ;  and  the  stamp  in 
tliis  respect  which  nature  has  affixed 
to  their  character,  appears,  in  every 
age,  not  less  in  their  deeds  than  their 
accomplishments.  Imagination  has 
shone  forth  most  brilliantly  in  many 
individuals  of  the  race — but,  generally 
speaking,  we  are  not  an  imaginative 
people.  The  Fine  Arts  have  never 
struck  their  roots  in  the  open  air 
amongst  us ;  they  are  the  delicate 
plants  of  southern  realms,  which  re- 
quire the  shelter  and  warmth  of  our 
conservatories.  It  is  in  the  highly 
educated  classes  alone  that  a  taste  for 
them  is  general.  The  romantic,  not 
the  classical  drama,  alone  has  ever 
been  popular  with  the  mass  of  our 
people ;  the  attractions  and  fashion 
of  the  opera  are  required  to  make 
even  the  beauties  of  Metastasio 
tolerable  to  the  very  highest  ranks. 
In  matters  of  business,  the  same  dis- 
position is  apparent.  What  is  re- 
quired, what  commands  success,  is 
neither  the  flowers  of  oratory  nor 
brilliancy  of  imagination  nor  ele- 
gance of  diction,  but  argument  to  the 
point.  It  is  thus  that  the  suffrages 
of  jurymen  are  to  be  obtained;  it  is 
thus  that  a  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  is  to  be  secured.  As  the 
assemblies  to  whom  modern  oratory 
is  addressed  are  much  less  numerous 
than  those  of  antiquity — as  they  are 
representatives,  not  citizens;  juries, 
not  Areopagites — a  different  style  of 
speaking  has  become  established  from 
that  which  was  universally  felt  to  be 
essential  in  the  assemblies  of  anti- 
quit3r.  When  the  crowds  of  a  theatre 
were  no  longer  to  be  addressed,  the 
theatrical  style  of  oratory  fell  into 
-disuse. 

As  argument  to  the  point,  accurate 
-acquaintance  with  the  subject,  and 
the  power  of  communicating  some- 
thing of  value  to  the  interests  with 
which  senates  in  modern  times  are 
intrusted,  are  the  great  requisites 
which  arc  now  looked  for,  set  and 
prepared  speeches  have  been  aban- 
doned. It  was  soon  discovered  that 
they  would  seldom  meet  the  exigen- 
cies of  a  debate,  and  still  less  furnish 
the  materials  of  a  reply.  They  were 
felt  to  be  of  little  value,  because  they 
did  not  meet  what  the  audience 


wished.  They  were  as  much  out  of 
place  as  a  set  speech  would  be  to  a 
jury,  after  evidence  had  been  led  in 
a  case.  It  will  always  be  so  in  situa- 
tions where  real  business  is  to  be  done, 
and  the  persons  by  whom  it  is  to  be 
done  are  not  numerous  assemblies, 
little  acquainted  with  the  subjects  of 
discussion— and  therefore  liable  to  be 
swayed  by  the  eloquence  of  the 
orator — but  a  limited  number  of  per- 
sons, most  of  whom  are  somewhat 
acquainted  with  it,  and  desire  to  have 
their  information  extended,  rather 
than  their  feelings  touched.  It  has 
accordingly  been  often  observed,  that 
the  style  of  speaking  in  the  House  of 
Commons  has  sensibly  declined  in 
beauty,  though  it  has  increased  in 
knowledge  of  the  subject,  since  the 
Reform  Bill  introduced  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  commercial  towns,  and 
business  men  have  found  a  place  in 
such  numbers  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons. It  may  be  anticipated  that, 
as  their  numbers  and  influence  increase, 
the  same  change  will  become  still 
more  conspicuous. 

But  although  these  considerations 
sulliciently  explain  how  it  has  hap- 
pened that  the  style  of  speaking,  in 
our  national  assemblies,  has  become 
more  business-like  and  less  ornate 
than  in  the  republics  of  antiquity, 
and  extempore  speaking  has  grown 
into  a  universal  practice  with  all 
public  men  who  aspire  to  the  honours  of 
"effective"  oratory — or  such  as  would 
acquire  a  practical  sway  in  the 
assemblies  to  which  it  is  addressed — 
it  by  no  means  follows  from  this,  that 
this  system  is  not  a  deviation  from 
the  method  by  which  alone  a  perfect 
style  of  eloquence  is  to  be  attained, 
or  a  step  in  descent  in  that  noble  art. 
Because  a  thing  is  useful  and  neces- 
saiy,  or  even  unavoidable,  with  a 
view  to  attain  certain  ends,  it  is 
not  to  be  concluded,  that  it  is  by 
attending  exclusively  to  it  that  the 
highest  and  most  perfect  style  in 
it  is  to  be  attained.  The  simple  style 
of  singing  best  suits  private  per- 
formers, and  often  appears  in  the 
highest  degree  charming,  when  flow- 
ing from  the  lips  of  taste  and  beauty  ; 
but  no  one  would  compare  art,  in 
these  its  early  stages,  to  what  it  ap- 
pears in  the  hands  of  Grisi  or  Made- 
moiselle Liud.  The  style  of  speaking 
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adopted  by  our  loaders  at  tlic  Chan-     unaltered  to  his  pages.     If  he  means 


eery  bar,  or  on  the  North  Circuit,  is 
probably  the  best  that  could  be  de- 
vised to  attain  the  object  to  which 
the  gentlemen  of  the  long  robe 
aspire — that  of  influencing  the  judges 
or  juries  of  those  courts;  but  every 
one  must  see  that  that  object  is  u 
much  inferior  one  to  that  which  was 
aimed  at  by  Cicero,  Demosthenes,  or 
llossuct.  Their  business  is  with 
oratory  us  an  art ;  but,  in  addition  to 
this,  eloquence  is  a  fine  art.  (ireat 
eminence  in  the  latter  department 
can  never  be  attained  but  by  sedu- 
lous preparation,  and  the  committing 
to  memory  of  written  compositions ; 
and  unless  this  is  done,  the  fame  of 
no  orator,  how  much  soever  lie  may  be 
celebrated  during  his  career,  can  pos- 
sibly be  durable,  or  exceed  the  lifetime 
of  the  contemporaries  to  whom  his 
extempore  effusions  were  addressed. 

Nothing  is  more  common  than  to 
hear  it  said,  alter  a  powerful  speech 
in  the  House  of  Lords  or  Commons 
has  been  delivered,  that  it  rivalled 
the  most  finished  pieces  of  ancient 
eloquence  ;  nay,  it  is  sometimes  added 
that  it  was  "above  all  Greek,  above 
all  Roman  fame."  In  no  instance, 
however,  has  it  been  found  that  this 
reputation  lias  been  lasting,  or  even 
long  survived  the  actual  appearance 
of  the  orator  before  the  Houses  of 
Parliament.  The  ample  columns  of 
Hansard's  Parliamentary  lh bates  are 
often  searched  to  discover  inconsisten- 
cies in  the  delivered  opinions  of  public 
men ;  sometimes  to  bring  to  light 
facts  on  statistics  which  subsequent 
time  has  caused  to  be  forgotten  ;  but 
rarely,  if  ever,  to  cull  out  specimens 
of  elevated  thought,  condensed  argu- 
ment, or  felicitous  expression.  None 
of  these  speeches  will  take  their  place 
beside  those  of  Cicero  and  Demos- 
thenes, or  the  Oidisnns  FunHires  of 
Bossuet,  all  of  which  were  written 
compositions.  When  the  hi.-torian 
comes  to  record  the  arguments  used 
on  the  opposite  sides,  on  great  public 
questions,  he  cannot  refer  to  a  more 
valuable  and  faithful  record  than  the 
Parliamentary  Debates;  for  they  tell 
at  once  what  was  advanced  in  the 
legislature,  and  said  in  the  nation,  on 
vvery  subject  that  came  under  dis- 
cussion :  but  he  cannot  turn  to  one 
vhich  U  will  be  less  safe  to  transfer 


to  render  the  arguments  interesting, 
or  even  intelligible,  to  the  great  body 
of  readers,  he  must  distil  them  into  a 
twentieth  part  of  their  original  bulk  : 
he  must  dismiss  all  the  repetitions 
and  circumlocutions;  he  must  say  in 
words  what  he  finds  delivered  in 
sentences;  lie  must  abridge  a  hun- 
dred pages  into  four  or  five  ;  he 
must,  in  short,  do  ta  /wat  J'uctu,  and 
to  convey  an  impiv.-sion  of  the  argu- 
ment to  future  times,  what  the  an- 
cient orators  did  <i/>  ante.,  and  in 
order  to  secure  the  suffrages  of  the 
present.  It  is  surprising,  when  this 
is  carefully  done,  how  effectually  a 
lengthened  argument  can  be  con- 
densed into  a  few  pages ;  and  how 
powerful  the  bone  and  muscle  appears 
when  delivered  from  the  oppression 
of  the  superincumbent  flesh. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  it 
should  be  so.  The  reason  for  it  is 
permanent,  and  will  remain  the  same 
to  the  end  of  the  world.  In  the  licit 
and  animation  of  a  debate,  a  happy 
idea  may  occasionally  be  struck  out, 
a  felicitous  retort  may  be  suggested 
by  an  interruption.  The  Parliamen- 
tary speeches  contain  many  instances 
of  such  ready  talent ;  and  it  need 
hardly  be  said  that  the  effect  of  it,  at 
the  moment  of  delivery,  is  in  general 
prodigious.  But  it  is  altogether  impos- 
sible to  keep  up  a  speech  extempore  in 
that  style.  Preparation  and  previous 
study  are  the  parents  of  brief  and 
emphatic  expression :  without  their 
meeting,  the  offspring  need  not  be 
looked  for.  The  reason  is,  that  it  is 
while  one  thought  is  in  the  course  of 
delivery  that  the  mind  is  arranging 
those  which  are  to  succeed  it.  The 
conception  of  a  ready  extempore 
speaker  must  always  be  two  or  three 
sentences  ahead  of  his  elocution. 
Thence  the  necessity  for  circumlocu- 
tion and  repetition.  It  is  to  ,/mn  time 
for  thought — to  mould  future  ideas.  If 
it  were  not  so,  he  would  come,  to  a  dead 
stop,  and  break  down  at  the  end  of 
the  first  sentence.  The  faculty  of 
doing  this— of  speaking  of  one  thing 
and  thinking  of  another  ;  of  compos- 
ing words  in  one  sentence,  and  ar- 
ranging ideas  for  another,  without 
pause  or  hesitation — and  doing  thi< 
often  in  the  midst  of  applause  or  in- 
terruption, is  one  of  the  most  wonder- 
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ful  efforts  of  the  human  mind ;  and  it 
is  its  extreme  difficulty  which  renders 
elegant  extempore  speaking  so  very 
rare,  and  makes  it,  when  it  does 
appear,  the  object  of  such  general 
admiration.  But  we  are  persuaded 
that  the  greatest  master  of  extem- 
pore speaking  will  admit,  that  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  keep  up  eloquent 
and  condensed  expression,  for  any 
length  of  time,  without  previous  pre- 
paration. Whenever  3-011  hear  an 
orator  bringing  out  condensed  and 
elegant  expression  for  any  length  of 
time  together,  it  may  be  concluded, 
with  absolute  certainty,  that  he  is 
speaking  from  preparation. 

Nor  is  such  preparation  inconsis- 
tent with  occasional  allusion  to  pre- 
vious argument  or  retort  against  in- 
terruption ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  by 
such  extempore  effusions  or  sallies, 
interwoven  in  the  text  of  a  prepared 
oration,  that  the  highest  perfection  in 
the  art  of  oratory  is  to  be  attained. 
If  it  is  wholly  prepared,  it  will  ap- 
pear lifeless  and  methodical — it  will 
wear  the  aspect  of  a  spoken  essay. 
If  it  is  wholly  extempore,  it  will 
be  diffuse  and  cumbrous — crowded 
with  repetitions,  and  destitute  of 
emphasis.  It  is  by  the  combination 
of  general  careful  composition  with 
occasional  felicitous  reply  that  the 
highest  perfection  in  this  noble  art  is 
to  be  attained  ;  for  the  first  will  give 
it  general  power,  the  last  the  appear- 
ance of  extempore  conception.  By 
no  other  method  is  it  possible  to  com- 
bine the  two  grand  requisites  of  the 
highest  species  of  oratory — emphatic 
and  condensed  language — with  those 
occasional  allusions  and  sudden  re- 
plies which  add  so  much  to  its  imme- 
diate effect,  and  give  it  all  the  air  of 
being  produced  at  the  moment.  It  is 
true,  this  is  a  dangerous  style  to 
adopt,  and  many  are  the  speakers 
who  have  broken  down  under  it ;  for 
nothing  is  so  apt  to  induce  confusion 
in  the  mind,  and  forgetfulness  of  what 
should  follow,  as  new  introductions 
into  a  prepared  composition.  But 
where  is  there  anything  great  or  mag- 
nificent achieved  in  life  without  diffi- 
culty and  danger?  and  the  examples 
of  the  ancient  orators,  by  whom  both 
were  overcome,  is  sufficient  to  demon- 
strate that  it  is  not  beyond  the  reach 
of  genius  and  perseverance. 


Still  less  is  it  to  be  supposed  that 
such  a  style  of  speaking  is  inconsistent 
with  the  most  vehement  and  powerful 
action,  and  all  the  aids  which  oratory 
can  derive  from  intonation,  gesture, 
and  animation  in  delivery.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  in  delivering  such 
speeches  that  these  may  be  brought 
to  bear  with  the  happiest  effect, — as 
we  daily  see  on  the  stage,  where 
known  speeches,  every  word  of  which 
is  got  by  heart  by  the  actor,  and  often 
is  familiar  to  the  audience,  are  every 
day  repeated  with  the  utmost  possible 
effect,  and  the  most  impassioned  ac- 
tion. It  is  the  want  of  such  anima- 
tion in  delivery  which  is  the  great 
cause  of  the  failure  of  many  able 
speakers,  and  nowhere  more  than  in 
the  pulpit.  The  common  opinion  that 
discourses  there  must  be  delivered  in 
a  cold  inanimate  manner,  suitable  to 
the  gravity  of  the  subject  and  the 
solemnity  of  the  place,  is  an  entire 
mistake,  and  has  contributed,  per- 
haps, more  than  any  other  cause,  to 
the  vast  numbers  whom  the  Dissent- 
ers have  succeeded,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  in  enticing  away  from 
the  Established  Church.  It  is  this 
animation  which  generally  follows  the 
delivery  of  thought  extempore,  com- 
pared with  the  cold  monotonous  style 
in  which  written  discourses  are  usual- 
ly delivered,  —  which  is  one  great 
cause  of  the  signal  success  which  has 
attended  the  efforts  of  the  Methodists 
and  Low  Churchmen  in  England,  and 
the  Free  Church  clergy  in  Scotland. 
The  common  opinion  among  the  pea- 
sants of  Scotland,  that  the  inspiration 
of  Heaven  only  descends  upon  extem- 
pore speakers,  arises  from  the  same 
cause.  They  think  the  extempore 
preacher  is  inspired  because  he  is 
animated  ;  they  are  sure  he  who  reads 
his  discourse  is  not  so,  because  he  is 
monotonous.  But  many  examples 
prove  that  it  is  quite  possible  to  com- 
bine the  most  finished  and  elaborate 
written  composition  with  such  inten- 
sity of  feeling,  and  vehemence  of  ac- 
tion, as  will  give  it  the  appearance  of 
extempore  and  uncontrollable  bursts 
of  eloquence.  The  great  effect  of  Dr 
Chalmers's  sermons  in  Scotland,  and 
Mr  Irving's  in  England,  were  not  re- 
quired to  show  that  it  is  by  this 
combination  that  the  highest  triumphs 
in  pulpit  oratory  are  to  be  attained. 
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Contrast   this   with   the  tame  and  ami  that  the  system  cannot  IK;  very 

monotonous  way  in  which  too  many  faulty   which  has  produced  1'itt  and 

learned     ami     unexceptionable     ser-  Fox,  Chatham  and   Burke,  IVrl  and 

inons  were  delivered  in   the   days   of  Stanley.       Suppo.-in 


Addison,  and  which,  it  is  to  be 
feared,  has  not  become  obsolete  since 
his  time : — 

"  Our  preachers  stand  stock-still  in  the 
pnlpit,  and  will  not  so  much  as  move  a 
finger  to  set  off  the  best  sermons  in  the 
world.  We  meet  with  the  same  speaking 
statues  at  our  bars,  and  in  all  uur  public 
places  of  debate.  Our  words  flow  from 
us  in  a  smooth  continued  stream,  without 
those  strainings  of  the  voice,  motions  of 
the  body,  and  majesty  of  the  head,  which 
are  so  much  celebrated  in  the  orators  of 
Greece  and  Home.  We  can  talk  of  life 
and  death  in  cold  blood,  and  keep  our 
temper  in  a  discourse  which  turns  upon 
everything  that  is  dear  to  us.  Though 
our  zeal  breaks  out  in  the  finest  tropes 
and  figures,  it  is  not  able  to  stir  a  limb 
about  us.  It  was  just  the  reverse  in  an- 
tiquity. We  are  told  that  the  great 
Latin  orator  very  much  impaired  his 
health  by  this  lad  nun  conttntio,  this 
vehemence  of  action,  with  which  he  used 
to  deliver  himself.  The  (ireek  orator 
was  likewise  so  very  famous  fur  this  par- 
ticular in  rhetoric  that  one  of  his  antago- 
nists, whom  he  had  banished  from  Athens, 
reading  over  the  oration  which  had  pro- 
cured his  bani.-hment,  and  hearing  his 
friends  admire  it,  could  not  forbear  a;-k- 
iug  them,  if  they  were  so  much  affected 
by  the  bare  reading  of  it,  how  much  more 
they  would  have  been  charmed  bad  they 
heard  him  actually  throwing  out  such  a 
Ktorm  of  eloquence.  How  cold  and  dead 
a  figure,  in  comparison  »f  these  two  great 
men,  does  our  orator  often  make  at  the 
British  bar  or  in  the  senate!  A  deaf  man 
would  think  he  was  cheapening  a  beaver, 
when,  perhaps,  he  is  talking  of  the  fate 
of  the  Hnti-li  nation.  It  is  certain  that 
proper  gestures,  and  vehement  exertions 
of  the  voice,  cannot  be  too  much  studied 
by  a  public  orator.  They  keep  the 
audience  awake,  and  fix  their  attention 
on  what  is  delivered  to  them,  at  the  same 
time  that  they  show  that  the  speaker  is 
in  earnest,  and  affected  himself  with 
what  he  so  passionately  recommends  to 
others.  In  Kugland,  we  often  see  people 
lulled  asleep  with  cold  and  elaborate  dis- 
courses of  piety,  who  would  be  trans- 
ported out  of  themselves  by  the  bellow- 
ings  of  enthusiasm."  • 

It  is  no  answer  to  our  observa- 
tions to  say,  that  our  greatest  orators 
have  been  bred  at  the  universities, 


that    all    these 

orators    had    devoted    themselves,  at 
college,  to  classical   verses,  instead  of 
compositions  in  their  own   tongue — 
whieh  was  by  no  means  the  case  — still, 
that  would   by  no  means  prove  that 
the  system  of  education  in  which  they 
were  bred  was  not  eminently  defec- 
tive.    They   became   great  speakers, 
not  from   having  been  proficients  in 
"  longs   and   .-horts "    at  Oxford,    or 
in  the  differential   calculus  at  Cam- 
bridge, but  in  spite  of  these  acquire- 
ments.  They  learned  the  art  of  speak- 
ing   in   the   forum,    as    Wellington's 
soldiers  learned  the  art  of  war  in  the 
field,  by  practice,  in  presence    of  the 
enemy.      Doubtless  a  great  deal  may 
be  done,  by  able  and  energetic  men,  in 
this  way  ;  but  does  it  follow  from  this 
that   education   is   to  go  for  nothing, 
and   that   the  old  system  of  sending 
out  oflicers  to  begin  a  campaign  and 
besiege    towns    without    knowing    a 
ravelin  from  a  bastion,  was  advisable, 
or   likely    to    insure   success   in    the 
military  art '.'   If  you  have  two  or  three 
thousand  young  men,  comprising  the 
elite  of  the  nation,  at  certain  semi- 
naries, I/tin  cannot  Itiljt  Jimlini)  yuur 
Ifnilinij  titati'siiitn    and   orators   there, 
whatever  they  learn  at  them.     They 
would   be   found  there,   though   they 
were  taught  at  them  nothing  but  rid- 
ing, music,  and  dancing.     The  whole 
rulers    of   Persia   were    found    at    its 
schools,  though  they  learned  nothing 
at  them  but  to  ride,  to  shoot  with  the 
bow.   and    speak   the   truth.     But    it 
would   be   rather  dangerous   to    hold 
that  this  proves  that  seminaries,  where 
nothing    else   was    taught,   were    the 
ones  best  suited  to   secure   the  first 
place  in  society  for  their  scholars,  or 
the  blessings  of  good  government  to 
the  state. 

Nor  let  it  be  said  that  there  is  no 
room,  as  society  is  now  constituted, 
for  the  triumphs  of  the  higher  species 
of  eloquence;  that  it  cannot  be  at- 
tempted at  the  bar,  and  would  be 
hooted  down  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons, where  business  men  now  form 
a  large  majority,  and  business  speeches, 
not  the  flowers  of  rhetoric,  will  alone 
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be  listened  to.  There  is  much  truth 
in  these  observations,  although  it  will 
probably  be  found  that,  even  in  courts 
of  justice  and  in  the  Reformed  House 
of  Commons,  a  study  of  the  condensed 
and  cogent  style  of  ancient  eloquence 
is  not  the  worst  passport  to  success, 
and  is  almost  indispensable  to  the 
highest  triumphs.  But  supposing  the 
bar  and  the  senate  set  aside,  as  places 
in  which  business  will  alone  be  toler- 
ated, are  these  the  only  places  in 
which  oratory  may  be  practised,  in 
which  opinion  may  be  moulded,  and 
influence  by  eloquence  obtained  ?  Are 
there  no  public  meetings  held  amongst 
us  for  the  purposes  of  political  change, 
social  improvement,  religious  exten- 
sion, moral  amelioration,  charity,  or 
festivity,  in  which  large  numbers  of 
the  people,  and  often  of  all  ranks  and 
both  sexes,  are  brought  together,  in 
which  there  is  ample  room  for  the 
display  of  all  the  graces  of  oratory, 
and  in  which  the  most  eloquent  and 
impassioned  speaker  is  sure  to  cany 
away  the  palm  ?  Arc  not  these  meet- 
ings the  "  primary  assemblies,"  as  it 
were,  in  which  the  ideas  are  elabo- 
rated, or  the  principles  formed,  which 
afterwards  make  their  way  into  the 
press  and  the  Legislature,  "and  so  de- 
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termine  the  course  of  national  policy, 
or  the  fate  of  national  fortunes  ? 
Every  day,  with  the  increasing  popu- 
larising of  our  institutions,  is  adding 
to  the  influence  of  eloquence,  and 
multiplying  the  situations  in  which  its 
highest  style  may  be  poured  forth  with 
the  greatest  effect.  Above  all,  is  not 
the  pulpit  to  be  found  in  every  parish, 
where  every  week  an  opportunity  is 
afforded  for  the  most  earnest  appeals 
to  the  consciences  of  men — where  the 
highest  temporal  and  eternal  interests 
are  constantly  the  subject  of  discus- 
sion— where  the  most  earnest  appeals 
to  the  feelings  are  not  only  allowed, 
but  commendable — and  where  a  mixed 
and  willing  audience  is  always  to  be 
met  with,  of  both  sexes,  who  receive, 
not  only  with  patience,  but  with  grati- 
tude and  admiration,  the  most  powerful 
and  moving  strains  of  eloquence  which 
can  be  addressed  to  them  ?  Rely  upon 
it,  opportunities  for  oratory  in  its 
very  highest  style  are  not  awanting, 
What  is  awanting  is  due  attention 
early  in  life  to  that  noble  art,  the 
lofty  spirit  which  arises  at  great  ob- 
jects, and  the  energetic  will,  the  reso- 
lute perseverance,  which  deem  the 
labour  of  a  lifetime  a  light  price  to 
pay  for  their  attainment. 
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LAINti's  OBSERVATIONS  ON  KfROfK. 


IT  is  not  the  least  merit  of  Mr 
Inning's  writings  that  they  embrace 
much  matter  within  a  manageable 
compass.  The  objects  claiming  our 
attention  are  multiplying  so  fast  upon 
us —the  patli  of  the  inquirer  is  strewn 
with  so  many  important  topic?,  that 
he  who  would  keep  pace  with  the 
inarch  of  knowledge,  must  be  content 
to  throw  aside  all  but  what  is  really 
useful  for  the  journey.  The  volume 
before  us,  forming  a  sequel  to  the 
Xotes  of  a  Trartllcr  published  by  Mr 
Laing  in  is 42, fulfils,  this condition,  and 
comprises  within  the  limits  of  a  mode- 
rate octavo  a  vast  variety  of  subjects, 
social  and  political,  domestic  and  fo- 
reign—  population,  the  division  of 
land,  emigration,  miliii.t,  university 
education. Continental  railroads,  taxes, 
theatres,  fresco-painting,  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  topics.  Among  so  many 
subjects,  there  are  of  course  some  on 
which  we  are  unable  to  concur  in  the 
opinions  expressed  by  the  author ;  and 
some  of  his  views  we  can  hardly  re- 
concile with  the  acute  good  sense  that 
characterises  most  of  his  observations. 
But  even  on  matters  where  we  arc 
forced  to  differ  from  him,  his  remarks 
are  always  instructive,  original,  and 
suggestive;  and  he  generally  presents 
botli  sides  of  a  disputed  question  with 
remarkable  impartiality,  leaving  the 
reader  to  form  the  conclusion  for 
himself. 

There  is  one  circumstance  which,  in 
our  opinion,  greatly  enhances  the 
value  of  Mr  Laing's  observations  on 
the  social  condition  of  our  own  and 
other  countries.  The  very  worst  of  all 
travellers  is  a  political  economist-  -that 
is,  a  dogmatist  in  the  science.  Whe- 
ther his  Mdtjmts  Apollo  be  Smith,  or 
Say,  or  Kicardo,  he  sees  all  tilings 
through  the  spectacles  of  his  favourite 
theories.  Any  inquiries  he  makes  are 
directed,  not  to  elicit  the  truth,  but  to 
support  his  prc- formed  opinions;  and, 
of  course,  no  one  who  goes  forth  on 
this  errand  ever  fails  of  finding  what 
he  seeks.  And  thus  it  happens  that 
a  Cobden  may  traverse  Europe  from 
end  to  end  ;  and  at  the  very  time 
when  the  thunderclouds  of  social  con- 
vulsion were  about  to  burst  in  the 


most  awful  storm  that  has  ever  shaken 
civilised  nations,  he  not  only  discerns 
no  symptom  of  the  impending  hurri- 
cane, but  beholds  nothing  but  the 
smiling  prospect  of  contented  in- 
dustry—the budding  spring-time  of 
universal  peace  and  reciprocity.  Hut, 
on  the  other  hand,  the  observer  who 
is  cither  unacquainted  with  the  doc- 
trines of  political  economy,  or  who 
affects  to  consider  them  only  as  ob- 
jects of  speculative  curiosity,  is,  in  the 
opposite  way,  just  as  unfit  as  the  pe- 
dant in  the  science  to  form  correct 
and  comprehensive  views  of  the  social 
condition  of  foreign  states.  lie  wants 
the  proper  rule  to  direct  his  observa- 
tions, and  can  hardly  attain  any  but 
confused  and  superficial  ideas  of  the 
meaning  of  what  he  sees  around  him. 
He  alone  is  qualified  to  observe- 
wisely,  and  to  write  instructively, 
about  the  institutions  and  customs 
of  other  nations,  who,  having  worked 
out  for  himself  the  leading  prin- 
ciples of  the  science,  and  ascer- 
tained their  true  limits,  possesses 
at  the  same  time  sufficient  common 
sense  and  independence  of  judgment 
to  apply  them.  Mr  Laing  seems  to 
us  to  be  gifted  in  an  eminent  degree 
with  these  requisites  for  making  good 
practical  use  of  his  theoretical  know- 
ledge of  political  economy.  lie, 
appears  to  be  fully  aware  of  the  vast 
amount  of  dangerous  error  that  has 
resulted  from  a  blind  and  indiscrimi- 
nate application  of  the  same  abstract 
laws  to  all  cases,  without  fully  ascer- 
taining their  true  character,  or  making 
allowance  for  those  disturbing  causes 
which  often  render  the  law  wholly 
irrelevant.  Political  economy,  like 
other  sciences,  has  its  two  parts — 
the  theory  and  the  application  ;  and 
it  too  often  happens  that  a  man  who 
is  well  read  in  the  first  is  totally  in- 
capable of  giving  an  opinion  on  the 
second,  and  infinitely  the  more  ditti- 
cult  branch.  The  platform  orator  or 
newspaper  writer  thinks  that  if  he 
can  but  refer  to  an  abstract  formula 
borrowed  from  Kicardo  or  M'C'ulloch, 
it  is  sufficient  to  settle  any  question 
of  social  interests  t'.iat  may  come, 
before  him — not  considering  that 
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these  formula;  and  maxims  are 
abstract;  and  that  their  applicability 
to  the  affairs  of  every-day  life  may  be 
affected  by  so  many  causes  that  it 
is  scarcely  possible  to  find  any  actual 
example  to  which  they  can  be  applied 
rigorously,  and  to  their  full  extent. 
And  hence  the  nonsense  that  is  talked 
and  written,  under  the  name  of 
political  economy  ;  hence  the  absur- 
dities that  are  enacted  under  the  idea, 
that  nations  can  be  governed  by  the 
square  and  plummet  of  its  rules. 

"  The  truth  lias  been  missed,''  says  Mr 
Jones,  in  the  preface  to  his  work  on  the 
Distribution  of  Wealth,  "not  because  a 
steady  and  comprehensive  study  of  the 
story  and  condition  of  mankind  would  not 
yield  truth,  but  because  those  who  have 
been  most  prominent  in  circulating  error 
have  really  turned  aside  from  the  task  of 
going  through  such  an  examination  at 
all  ;  have  confined  the  observations  on 
which  they  have  founded  their  reasonings 
to  the  small  portion  of  the  earth's  surface 
by  which  they  were  immediately  sur- 
rounded ;  and  have  then  proceeded  at 
once  to  erect  a  superstructure  of  doc- 
trines and  opinions,  either  wholly  false, 
or,  if  partially  true,  as  limited  in  their 
application  as  the  field  from  which  the 
materials  for  them  were  collected." 

Mr  Laing  supplies  us  *  with  an  apt 
illustration  of  the  fallacious  use  that 
is  very  commonly  made  of  general 
laws,  by  neglecting  to  attend  to  the 
special  circumstances  of  each  case. 
It  has  been  laid  down  as  a  maxim  by 
economists,  that  a  government  should 
not  attempt  to  direct,  .restrict,  or 
interfere  with  the  employment  of 
capital  and  industry ;  but  that  every 
man  should  be  left  free  to  use  the 
portion  of  them  he  possesses,  how, 
where,  and  when  he  pleases.  Now 
this  maxim  may  be  true  enough  in  the 
abstract,  and  where  there  are  no  con- 
ditions to  limit  its  application ;  but 
it  is  not  equally  true  in  all  political 
states,  nor  in  the  same  state  at  dif- 
ferent times.  The  social  condition  of 
Great  Britain,  at  the  present  day,  may 
admit  its  application  more  fully  than 
that  of  most  other  nations.  But  we 
have  only  to  cross  the  German  Ocean 
to  find  a  circumstance  easily  over- 
looked— namely,  that  of  climate,  which 
upsets  its  relevancy  altogether. 

A  still  more  striking  exemplification 


of  the  same  fallacy  presents  itself  too 
obviously,  in  the  opening  of  the  corn 
trade  in  our  own  country.  u  There 
should  be  no  artificial  restrictions  on  the 
food  of  the  people" — that  is  the  abstract 
axiom  on  which  our  legislators  ground- 
ed the  abolition  of  all  customs  on 
imported  grain.  Does  any  one  ques- 
tion the  truth  of  it  as  a  general  axiom? 
Certainly  not :  and  if  we  were  setting 
out  on  a  new  social  system — if  the 
field  on  which  we  had  to  work  was 
a  tabula  rasa,  and  we  were  free  in  all 
other  respects,  as  well  as  this,  to  de- 
vise a  scheme  of  government  for  a 
nascent  community — that  maxim, 
would  no  doubt  be  kept  in  view  in 
the  construction  of  our  code.  But  we 
have  to  legislate  for  a  state  of  society 
in  which  everything  else  is  artificial — 
in  which  restrictions  meet  us  where- 
cver  we  turn.  Our  task  is  not  to 
rear  a  new  edifice,  in  the  plan  of 
which  we  could  give  free  scope  to  our 
taste  and  skill ;  but  to  repair,  and  if 
possible  improve,  an  ancient  fabric, 
the  work  of  many  different  ages,  and 
abounding  in  all  manner  of  quaint 
angles  and  irregularities.  We  have 
to  deal  with  the  case  of  a  country 
burdened  with  an  enormous  weight  of 
general  and  local  taxation,  arbitrarily 
and  unequally  distributed, — where  the 
employment  of  the  people,  and  the  ap- 
plication of  their  capital  and  industry, 
is  founded  on  the  faith  of  old  laws  and 
a  settled  commercial  principle,—  above 
all,  a  country  where  the  business  of 
exchange  has  to  be  conducted  through 
the  most  anomalous  medium — the 
medium  of  a  fettered  currency.  One 
and  all  of  these  peculiarities  in  our 
condition  are  so  many  limitations  of 
the  general  maxim  ;  and  the  attempt 
to  carry  it  out  in  its  full  extent,  in  de- 
fiance of  these  limitations,  can  only 
end  in  confusion  and  disappointment. 
Political  economy  is  a  safe  guide  in 
the  hands  of  a  practical  legislator, 
only  when  he  has  fully  apprehended 
the  truth  that  there  is  not  one  of  its 
principles,  from  beginning  to  end,  that 
may  not  be  limited  by  the  special 
condition  of  each  individual  state ; 
and  unless  he  can  cany  with  him  this 
master-principle,  so  necessary  to  a 
right  use  of  the  theory  of  the  science, 
it  is  far  better  and  safer  for  those 
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whoso  interests  he  directs  that  he 
should  be  wholly  ignorant  of  it,  and 
should  trust  altogether  to  common- 
sense  and  experience. 

There  is  ft  very  manifest  disposition 
at  present,  to  extend  the  jurisdiction 
of  political  economy  to  all  public 
questions— to  take  it  for  granted  that, 
when  a  case  has  once  been  argned  and 
decided  according  to  its  laws,  there  is 
no  more  to  be  said  on  the  subject. 
We  are  apt  to  forget  that  there  is  in 
all  cases  an  appeal  to  another  court, 
where  the  inquiry  is  not  as  to  what  is 
most  favourable  to  the  production  of 
exchangeable  Wealth,  but  what  most 
conduces  to  the  Happiness  of  the 
people  ;  and  that,  still  beyond,  there  is 
the  last  supreme  tribunal  on  earth  of  all 
human  actions,  where  there  is  but  one 
law — the  universal  law  of  Morality. 
Are  these  three  jurisdictions  identical? 
or  are  the  decrees  that  issue  from 
them  necessarily  in  harmony  with 
each  other?  So,  at  least,  we  are  told 
by  those  who  take  the  strongest  view 
of  the  importance  of  political  economy. 
Their  doctrine  is,  that  whatever  pro- 
motes one  of  these  objects  promotes 
the  others;  and  that  wealth,  happi- 
ness, and  virtue,  though  distinguish- 
able in  thought,  are  mutually  and 
reciprocally  united  in  the  history  and 
experience  of  nations.  To  buy  cheap 
and  sell  dear  is  the  way  for  a  man  to 
get  rich  ;  but  the  riches  of  individuals 
in  the  aggregate  form  national  wealth, 
national  wealth  produces  civilisation, 
civilisation  promotes  happiness  and 
contentment,  and  happiness  and  con- 
tentment promote  virtue — such  is  the 
sorites  on  which  is  founded  the  creed 
of  a  very  large  section  of  the  present 
school  of  economists.  That  country  in 
which  the  means  of  production  are 
most  developed  is  the  soil  where  the 
higher  qualities  of  man's  nature  will 
be  found  flourishing  in  greatest  per- 
fection. Wealth,  then,  is  the  principal 
thing  in  the  guidance  of  private  con- 
duct, as  well  as  in  the  government  of 
nations;  and  with  all  our  getting,  the 
chief  concern  is  to  get  capital.  It  is 
this  disposition  to  submit  everything 
to  the  test  of  productiveness  that  Sis- 
mondi  has  so  aptly  designated  by  the 
title  of  chrematisiH .  The  views  of 
that  great  and  philosophic  writer,  as 


to  the  inevitable  tendencies  of  the 
doctrine,  have  been  already  fully  ex- 
plained in  our  pages.*  We  allude  to 
them  now  only  to  observe  how  re- 
markablea  confirmation  of  hisopinions 
is  furnished  by  the  history  of  the  great 
Continental  states  since  that  review 
of  his  doctrines  was  written. 

Is  there,  then,  no  way  of  reconciling 
the    apparent     antagonism    between 
the  development  of  man's  industrial 
powers,  and  his  higher  interests  as  a 
rational  and  accountable  being?     Arc 
we  to  conclude  that  the  roads  that  lead 
to  wealth,  to  happiness,  and  to  virtue, 
are  necessarily  divergent?   and  that 
national  advancement  in  any  one  of 
these  paths  implies  a  departure  from 
the  others?     No;  not  necessarily  so. 
Such  is  not   the  doctrine  taught  by 
Sismondi,  and  by  those  who,  with  him, 
impugn  the  title  of  political  economy  to 
be  considered  as  the  great  paramount 
rule  of  social  existence.    All  that  they 
maintain  is,  that  there  is  no  necessary 
agreement  between  these  three  great 
springs  of  human  action  ;  that  though 
the  law  of  morality  may,  and  obvi- 
ously  often   does,    concur   with    the 
maxims  of  happiness,  and  those  again 
with  the  rules  of  political  economy, 
there  are  nevertheless  many  questions 
on  which  we  are  at  a  loss  to  reconcile 
them.      The   learned   Archbishop   of 
Dublin  has  an  elaborate  argument  in 
his  Introductory  Lectures,  to  show,  on. 
a  priori  grounds,  that  the  condition 
most   favourable  to   the   exercise   of 
man's  productive  energies  must  also 
be  favourable,  not  only  to  the  highest 
development  of  his  intellectual  facul- 
ties, but  also  to  his  advancement  in 
moral  purity.     Now,  we  venture  to 
think  that  no  such  argument,  however 
ingeniously  conducted,  can  be  satisfac- 
tory, simply  because   IT  13  a  priori. 
Reason  and  experience  arc  at  vari- 
ance; and  no  a  priori  deduction  will 
help  us  out  of  the  practical  difficulty. 
We,    no  doubt,  all  naturally   desire 
and  hope — nay,  believe — that  at  some 
future  time,  and  in  some  way  at  pre- 
sent unknown,  the  perplexing  contra- 
diction   will   be   explained.     Reason 
affirms  unhesitatingly,  that  the  same. 
Providence  which  placed  so  bounteous 
a  store  of  the  physical  materials  of 
wealth  at  our  disposal,  can  never  have 


*  See  niacktrovd's  Ma<f<isinet  vol.  Ivii.  p.  529. 
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designed  that  their  cultivation  should 
embitter  the  lives  of  those  who  labour, 
still  less  that  it  should  endanger  their 
moral  wellbeing ;  and  we  look  for- 
ward, therefore,  with  firm  faith  to  a 
period  when  these  paths,  which  to 
our  present  sight  seem  to  lead  in 
directions  so  opposite,  shall  all  be 
seen  to  reunite  and  terminate  in 
one  common  end.  But,  in  the  pre- 
sent state  of  our  powers,  that  insight 
is  yet  far  from  being  attained,  and 
the  great  problem  yet  remains  to 
be  solved. —  What  do  we  see  around 
us  ?  In  this  country — whose  phy- 
sical character  and  the  spirit  of 
whose  people  seem  to  destine  her 
for  the  very  home  and  centre  of 
production — are  there  no  discordant 
elements  in  our  condition?  While 
wealth  has  increased  among  us  with 
a  rapidity  unexampled  in  the  history 
of  the  world,  and  the  struggling  ener- 
gies of  all  men  have  been  strained  to 
the  uttermost  in  the  race  of  industry 
— while,  under  the  sway  of  commercial 
Ministries,  legislation  has  been  spe- 
cially, almost  exclusively,  directed  to 
stimulating  manufactures  in  every 
way,  and  removing  every  obstacle 
that  could  be  supposed,  however  in- 
directly, to  hinder  their  extension — 
can  we  venture  to  assert  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  great  mass  of  the  people 
has  improved  in  proportion  to  our 
riches  ?  Are  the  relations  of  employ- 
ers and  the  employed  on  so  satisfac- 
tory a  footing  as  to  give  no  grounds 
for  anxiety?  Has  the  labourer,  by 
whose  toil  all  those  vast  accumu- 
lations of  capital  are  created,  enjoyed 
an  equitable  share  of  them?  Have 
his  means  of  domestic  comfort  in- 
creased in  the  same  ratio  as  the  wealth 
of  his  master?  Is  not  the  rate  of 
his  remuneration  diminishing  with 
every  step  in  our  progress  ?  Has  not 
crime,  during  the  last  half  century, 
increased  fully  ten  times  as  fast  as 
the  numbers  of  our  population? 
Who  can  look  at  these,  and  a 
hundred  other  similar  indications 
that  readily  suggest  themselves,  and 
say  that  all  is  well ;  that,  as  far  as 
the  experience  of  Britain  goes,  the 
road  to  national  wealth  has  also  con- 
ducted us  to  greater  happiness  and 
moral  wellbeing  ?  Alas  !  the  evi- 
dence is  but  too  convincing  that,  if 
there  be  any  way  of  reconciling  these 
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ends,  we  at  least  have  not  yet  found 
it.  But  we  repeat  that  the  contrariety 
between  them  is  not  a  necessary  or 
universal  one.  The  conditions  of 
great  advancement  in  commerce  and 
the  industrial  arts,  are  not  all  or  in- 
variably unfavourable  to  the  innocent 
enjoyments  of  life  among  the  labour- 
ing people,  or  hostile  to  their  higher 
interests.  It  is  not  asserted  that 
wealth  is  necessarily,  or  in  itself,  in- 
jurious ;  but  only  the  means  which 
we  have  hitherto  discovered  of  acquir- 
ing it.  The  Archbishop  imputes  the 
converse  of  this  doctrine  to  those  who 
venture  to  deny  the  supreme  import- 
ance of  the  objects  of  political  eco- 
nomy, and  then  proceeds  to  demolish 
it  by  reducing  it  to  absurd  conse- 
quences. If,  says  he,  it  be  true  that 
the  riches  and  civilisation  of  a  com- 
munity always  lead  to  their  moral 
degradation,  if  you  really  consider 
national  wealth  to  be  an  evil,  why 
do  you  not  set  about  diminishing  it ; 
and,  following  out  the  counsels  of 
Mandeville,  burn  your  ileets,  destroy 
your  manufactories,  and  betake  your- 
selves to  a  life  of  frugal  and  rustic 
simplicity?  Such  a  challenge,  we 
presume  to  think,  has  no  bearing  on 
the  position  we  have  been  support- 
ing ;  and  it  would  be  just  as  fair  an 
argument  on  our  side  of  the  question, 
if  we  were  to  turn  round  and  insist 
that  his  Grace  should  testify  to  the 
truth  and  consistency  of  the  opinions  he 
maintains  by  turning  our  churches 
into  cotton  factories,  and  the  Univer- 
sity of  Dublin  into  a  Mechanics'  Insti- 
tute. We  go  no  further  than  to 
affirm  that,  in  the  experience  of  our 
own  and  the  other  most  civilised  na- 
tions of  Europe,  the  rapid  augmenta- 
tion of  wealth  has  not  been  attended 
with  a  corresponding  increase  of  ra- 
tional enjoyment,  or  of  moral  improve- 
ment, in  the  mass  of  the  community. 
Further,  we  hold  that  a  legislator 
must  recognise  these  three  objects  not 
only  as  distinct,  but  as  subordinate, 
one  to  the  other :  that  is  to  say,  the 
government  of  a  country  is  not  jus- 
tified in  fostering  the  interests  of  the 
capitalist  in  such  a  way  as  to  trench 
upon  the  enjoyments  of  the  common 
people,  nor  in  promoting  these  to  the 
neglect  of  their  moral  and  religious 
instruction.  He  is  not,  for  example, 
justified  in  allowing  the  employer  to 
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demand  from  his  operatives  the  utmost 
amount  ot'  daily  toil  that  lie  can  ex- 
tract from  them,  ?o  as  to  leave  them 
no  time  for  bodily  rest  or  intellectual 
culture.  All  pulley  that  overlooks 
or  contemns  this  natural  subordination 
in  the  ends  of  human  existence,  must 
terminate  in  disaster  and  misery. 

We  have  been  partly  led  into  these 
reflections  through  the  consideration  of 
;i  subject  which  occupies  a  prominent 
place  in  Mr  Laing's  Observations,  and 
seems,  in  some  respects,  to  illustrate — 

'•  I  low  wiilo  tin-  limit*  ^.in<l 
•'  lU-tweeii  a  .-plfiulid  ;.nd  ;i  1>-»1'1'>  laud." 

The  national  advantages  of  small 
estates,  as  compared  with  the  scale  of 
properties  most  common  in  this 
country,  have  been  most  fully  and  sys- 
tematically discussed  by  M.  1'assy, 
as  well  as  by  Mr  Thornton,  Mr  lv;im- 
>:iy.  and  Mr  Mill,  among  our  own 
Avriters.  Hut  Mr  Laing  has  had  the 
credit  of  attracting  attention  to  the 
subject  by  his  extensive  personal  in- 
quiries as  to  the  actual  results  of  the; 
•Continental  |)!:iu.  and  by  showing 
(what  man\"  English  readers  are  slow 
to  believe)  that  the  "  jit-titr.  culture," 
as  pursued  in  north  and  central  CJer- 
inany,  and  in  Belgium,  so  far  from 
being  incompatible,  with  the  profitable 
use  of  the  land,  is,  in  fact,  more  pro- 
ductive than  the  opposite  system  of 
large  holdings.  These  views  were 
strongly  expressed  in  his  \otes  of  a 
Tmrtller ;  and  his  evidence  in  favour 
of  peasant  proprietorship  is  greatly 
founded  on  by  Mr  Mill,  in  the  able 
defence  of  that  system  which  forms 
part  of  his  work  on  political  economy. 
The  book  now  before  us  takes  a  more 
enlarged,  and  in  some  respects  a  dif- 
ferent view  of  the  question,  presenting 
it  in  all  its  bearings,  favourable  and 
unfavourable  ;  and  thus  furnishing  the 
inquirer  with  all  the  materials  on  which 
Le  is  left  to  build  his  own  conclusions. 
One  who  looks  at  the  subject  for 
the  first  time,  and  whoso  beau-ideal 
of  agricultural  perfection  is  formed  on 
the  pattern  of  Norfolk  or  Iladdington, 
finds  some  difficulty  in  believing  that 
n  country  cut  up  into  small  "  laird- 
ships"  of  from  five  to  twenty  acres, 
can  be  advantageously  cultivated  at 
all.  He  naturally  takes  it  for  granted 
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that,  as  regards  efficiency  of  labour 
and  quantity  of  produce,  the  large 
scale  must  always  have  the  advantage 
of  the  smaller ;  and  that  the  spade 
and  the  flail  can,  in  the  long  run,  have 
no  more  chance  iu  competition  with 
the  Twecddale  plough  and  Crosskill's 
steam  thrashing-  machine,  than  a  dray- 
horse  with  Flying  Dutchman.  And 
in  England,  or  any  country  similarly 
circumstanced,  his  conclusion  would 
no  doubt  be  perfectly  correct ;  and 
yet  a  visit  to  Flanders,  Ilolstein,  or 
the  Palatinate,  will  convince  him  that 
the  boorish-looking  owners  of  tin: 
patches  of  farms  he  finds  there,  with 
the  clumsiest  implements,  and,  to  his 
eyes,  most  uncouth  ways  of  working, 
do  somehow  contrive  to  raise  crops 
which  he,  with  all  his  costly  engines 
and  the  last  new  wrinkle  from  Bal- 
doon  or  Tiptrce  Hall,  cannot  pretend 
to  match.  Their  superiority  as  to  t he- 
cereal  grains  is  perhaps  questionable  ; 
but,  looking  to  the  quantity  of  pro- 
duce generally,  no  impartial  observer 
can  doubt  that,  after  making  every 
allowance  for  difference  of  soil  and 
climate,  a  given  area  of  land  in  Bel- 
gium yields  more  food  l\\nn  tlic  same, 
extent  in  England.  How  is  this  to 
bo  accounted  for?  Let  us  hear  Mr 
Liing's  explanation. 

4i  The  clean  state  of  the  crops  here  (in 
Flanders)  — not  a  weed  in  a  mile  of 
country,  for  tln-y  are  all  handweoded  out 
of  the  land,  and  applied  for  foil  ler  or 
manure  -the  careful  digging  ot'  ev<ry 
corner  which  the  plough  cannot  roach  ; 
the  headlands  and  ditch-slopes,  down  t<> 
the  water-edge,  and  even  the  circle  round 
Kingle  trees  clo.se  up  to  the  stem,  being  all 
dug,  and  under  crop  of  some  kind — -show 
that  the  stock  of  people,  to  do  all  this 
minute  handwork,  must  be  very  muc'i 
greater  than  the  land  employs  with  n.--. 
The  rent-paying  farmer,  on  a  nineteen 
years'  lease,  could  not  afford  ei^hteen- 
pence  or  two  shillings  a-day  of  wages  fir 
doing  such  work,  because  it  never  coul  1 
make  him  any  adequate  return.  Hut  t  > 
the  (•«•«<•»•  t'J  the  mil  it  is  worth  doing  such 
work  l>y  his  own  and  hi.s  family's  labour 
at  odd  hours  ;  because  it  is  adding  to  t!,  • 
perpetual  fertility  and  value  of  his  ow.i 
property.  .  .  .  His  piece  of  l«:id  t-» 
him  is  his  savings- brink,  iu  which  tho 
value  of  his  labour  is  ln-arded  up,  to  bo 
repaid  him  at  a  future  day,  aud  secured 
to  his  family  after  him."* 
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This  is  the  secret  of  the  marvellous 
industry  that  has  converted  even  the 
barren  sands  and  marshes  of  these 
districts  into  one  continuous  garden. 
It  has  been  accomplished  by  what, 
for  want  of  a  better  expression,  we 
may  call  spontaneous,  in  opposition 
to  hired  labour.  The  labourer  is  him- 
self the  owner  of  the  soil,  and  to  one 
so  circumstanced  work  assumes  quite 
a  different  aspect ;  the  spade  goes 
deeper,  the  scythe  takes  a  wider 
sweep,  and  the  muscles  lift  a  heavier 
burden.  No  agricultural  chemistry 
is  so  potent  as  the  sense  of  property. 
The  incentive  to  his  daily  toil  is  not 
the  dismal  vision  of  a  parish  work- 
house in  the  background,  but  an  ever- 
fresh  hope  for  the  days  that  are  before 
him.  His  fare  may  be  hard,  his 
clothing  coarse,  and  indulgences  rarely 
procurable  ;  but  his  abstinence  is  vol- 
untary— "  et  saltern  pauperies  abest." 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  the  population 
will  find  employment  and  subsistence 
from  the  land  under  this  system  than 
under  ours.  Mr  Laing  illustrates  this 
by  supposing  the  case  of  an  estate  in 
Scotland  of  1 600  arable  acres  divided 
into  eight  farms  of  200  acres  each ; 
and  he  assumes  that  the  labour  em- 
ployed on  each  of  these  farms,  taking 
one  season  with  another,  is  equivalent 
to  that  of  ten  people  all  the  year 
round — an  estimate  which  is  not  far 
from  the  truth  on  a  well-managed 
farm.*  Such  an  estate  of  1600  acres 
will  thus  afford  constant  employment 
to  eighty  labourers. 

"  Now  take  under  your  eye  a  space  of 
land  here,  in  Flanders,  that  yon  judge  to 
be  about  1000  acres.  Walk  over  it,  ex- 
amine it.  Every  foot  of  the  land  is  cul- 
tivated— dug  with  the  spade  or  hoe  where 
horse  and  plough  cannot  work ;  and  all  is 
in.  crop,  or  in  preparation  for  crop.  In 
cur  best  farmed  districts  there  are  cor- 
ners and  patches  in  every  field  lying  waste 
and  uncultivated,  because  the  large  rent- 
payingfarmers  cannot  afford  labour,  super- 
intendence, and  manure,  for  such  minute 
portions  of  land  and  garden-like  work  as 


the  owner  of  a  small  piece  of  land  can 
bestow  on  every  corner  and  spot  of  his 
own  property.  Here  the  whole  1600 
acres  must  be  in  garden-farms  of  five  or 
six  acres ;  and  it  is  evident  that  in  the 
amount  of  produce  from  the  land,  iu  the 
crops  of  rye,  wheat,  barley,  rape,  clover, 
lucern,  and  flax  for  clothing  material, 
which  are  the  usual  crops,  the  1COO  acres 
under  such  garden-culture  surpass  the 
1COO  acres  under  large-farm  cultivation, 
as  much  as  a  kitchen-garden  surpasses  in 
productiveness  a  common  field.  On  the 
1600  acres  here  in  Flanders  or  Belgium, 
instead  of  the  eight  farmers  with  their 
eighty  farm-servants,  there  will  be  from 
three  hundred  to  three  hundred  and 
twenty  families,  or  from  fourteen  hundred 
to  sixteen  hundred  individuals,  each 
family  working  its  own  piece  of  land;  and 
with  some  property  in  cows,  sheep,  pigs, 
utensils,  and  other  stock  in  proportion  to 
their  land,  and  with  constant  employment, 
and  secure  subsistence  on  their  own  little 
estates."  -f- 

The  influence  such  a  mode  of  life 
produces  on  the  character  of  the  people 
is  a  consideration  of  higher  moment 
than  its  economical  results.  And  on 
this  point  observation  seems  in  gene- 
ral to  confirm  the  opinion  which  we 
should  naturally  form  beforehand. 
Compared  with  the  employments  of 
mechanics,  that  of  the  husbandman 
demands  a  much  higher  and  more 
habitual  exercise  of  the  faculty  of 
judgment.  His  mind  is  not  tied  down 
to  the  repetition  of  the  same  act,  chip- 
ping a  stone,  straightening  a  wire, 
watching  the  whirling  of  a  wheel, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  year  to  the 
end,  but  almost  each  day  brings  a 
new  set  of  thoughts  with  it.  He  can- 
not proceed  a  step  without  forming 
processes  of  induction  from  his  obser- 
vations, and  exercising  his  reason  as 
to  the  connection  of  the  manifold 
phenomena  he  sees  around  him  with 
their  proper  causes.  The  peasant 
proprietor  has  to  task  his  inventive 
faculties  too,  in  order  to  turn  all  his 
humble  resources  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  and  his  success  depends  more 
upon  his  intelligent  use  of  the  limited 


*  The  paternal  care  which  our  Government  takes  of  agriculture  leaves  us  to  grope 
our  way  by  mere  guess-work  in  all  statistical  questions  affecting  it.  For  want  of  a 
better  guide,  we  may  refer  to  Mr  M'Culloch's  often-quoted  estimates,  according  to 
which,  it  would  appear,  that  there  is  one  labourer  to  each  13}  acres  of  arable  land  in 
England,  one  to  each  19f  acres  in  Scotland — almost  exactly  the  proportion  assumed 
by  Mr  Laing. 

f  Observations,  p.  39. 
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means  at  his  command,  than  npon  the     finds   himself  ever 
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mere  bodily  energy  of  his  labour.  Of 
such  n  person  it  is,  therefor**,  truly 
ami  pregnantly  said  by  MrLaing,  that 
though  he  may  not  be  able  to  read  or 
write,  he  has  an  educated  mind — a 
mind  trained  and  disciplined  in  the 
school  of  nature.  And  his  position 
favours  the  development  of  his  moral 
powers  still  more  than  his  intellectual 
faculties,  by  teaching  him  patience, 
pelf-restraint,  thought  for  the  future, 
and,  above  all,  that  humility  which 
can  scarce!  v  fail  to  be  felt  bv  one  who 


in   contact    with 

unseen  powers  and  influences  beyond 
his  control. 

The  general  diffusion  of  the  means 
of  comfort  and  of  simple  enjoyment, 
earned  by  unbought  rural  industry,  in 
an  idea  that  takes  a  strong  hold  of  the 
imagination.  The  fancy  wanders  back 
to  the  days  of  the  old  yeomen  of 
England,  or  further  .still  to  Horace's 
charming  pictures  of  country  life,  or 
to  Claudian's  Old  Man  of  Verona, 
thus  rendered  into  glorious  English 
bv  Sir  John  Beaumont  :  — 


"  Thrice  happy  he  whose  age  is  spent  upon  his  owne, 
'Die  same  house  sees  him  old  that  him  a  child  hath  known 
He  leans  upon  his  staffe  in  Hand  win-re  once  lie  crept  — 
His  memory  long  deseentes  of  one  poor  cote  hath  kept. 


Unskilful  iu  affaires,  he  knows  no  city  neare, 

So  freely  he  enjoys  the  light  of  heaven  more  eleare. 

The  yeeres  by  Kev'rall  eorne — not  consuls  he  computes  : 

He  noUis  the  spring  by  flonres,  and  uutumne  by  the  fruits — 

One  space  put  down  the  HUH,  and  bring  again  his  rayi  ; 

Thus  by  a  certaine  orbe  he  measure-;  out  hi.s  dayes, 

Rememb'ring  some  greate  oke  from  small  beginning  spred, 

He  sees  the  wooJe  grow  old  which  with  himself  was  bred,"  ALC. 

mind   we   believe      authors  with  too  little  reference  to  the 


In  every  mans  mind  we 
there  is  a  quiet  corner,  where  the 
memories  or  the  imaginations  of  coun- 
try life  take  root  and  thrive  spon- 
taneously. Even  the  old,  hardened, 
care-worn  dweller  among  the  sights 
and  sins  of  cities  will  "  babble  o'  green 
fields"  when  all  other  earthly  things 
have  faded  from  his  mind.  Jn  Eng- 
land especially,  the  preference  for 
(•"tintrv  life  amounts  almost  to  a  pas- 
sion ;  and  most  of  us  are  ready  enough 
to  admit,  without  demanding  many 
reasons,  that  a  people  whose  chief 
employment  and  dependence  is  the 
cultivation  of  their  own  lands,  will  be 
individually  happier  than  if  the  scene 
of  their  labours  were  in  the  mine  or 
the  mill.  But  let  us  beware  lest  our 
rural  partialities  lead  us  too  far. 

We  may  acknowledge  that  the 
social  condition  of  a  country  in  which 
the  land  is  distributed  into  small  pro- 
perties, affords,  in  many  respects,  a 
better  chance  of  contentment  to  the 
people  than  is  enjoyed  by  the  labour- 
ing classes  generally  in  Britain.  But 
whether  such  a  system  bo  adapted  to 
our  circumstances,  whether  its  intro- 
duction to  any  considerable  extent  be 
nt  all  practicable  here,  is  obviously 
quite  another  question.  The  subject 
has  been  treated  hitherto  by  Briti.-h 


condition  of  their  own  country.  Bene- 
volent enthusiasts  talk  of  peasant- 
proprictorship  as  if  it  were  a  harbour 
of  refuge  from  all  our  difficulties,  as  if 
a  return  to  that  unsophisticated  mode 
of  life  under  which — ut  jiriscn  yens 
mortdlium — each  man  of  us  should  eat 
and  be  satisfied  with  the  fruits  reared 
by  his  own  labour  upon  his  own  land, 
were  at  once  the  simplest  and  the 
most  obvious  remedy  for  our  compli- 
cated social  evils,  and  as  easily  accom- 
plished as  the  passing  of  a  railway 
suspension  bill.  Even  Mr  Laing,  we 
think,  in  his  former  works,  directed 
attention  perhaps  too  exclusively  to 
the  bt'iictits  which  lie  saw  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  system  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  Continent,  without  suffi- 
ciently adverting  to  the  causes  which 
render  it  unsuitable  for  countries  situ- 
ated like  ours.  But  this  omission  has 
been  remedied  in  the  work  before  us, 
in  which,  after  tracing  the  beneficial 
results  of  a  minute  subdivision  of  land 
property,  he  turns  the  picture,  and 
impartially  points  out  its  unfavourable 
features ;  and  to  any  one  who  has 
been  indulging  in  the  dream  that  the 
culture  and  territorial  system  of  Bel- 
gium or  Norway  can  be  transplanted 
into  the  soil  of  England,  we  earnestly 
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recommend  the  study  of  Mr  Laing's 
sixth  chapter.  We  cannot  afford 
space  to  follow  him  through  the  ad- 
verse side  of  the  argument,  but  may 
state  briefly  the  chief  points  he  brings 
forward. 

In  the  first  place,  the  condition  of 
a  society  in  which  the  population  is 
principally  employed  in  raising  their 
food  upon  their  own  little  properties, 
is  necessarily  a  stationary  condition. 
We  speak,  be  it  observed,  of  a  people 
principally  engaged  in  this  occupation ; 
for,  in  proportion  as  commerce  and 
manufactures  increase  among  them, 
labour  will  become  expensive,  capital 
will  accumulate  in  masses,  and  the 
peculiar  advantages  of  the  small 
estate  system  will  gradually  dis- 
appear. The  estates  themselves  will 
cease  to  be  small ;  for,  as  a  natural 
result,  men  who  have  made  money 
will  add  farm  to  farm,  and  create 
large  properties,  unless  there  be  some 
counteracting  influence,  such  as  the 
law  of  equal  succession  in  France, 
to  disperse  these  accumulations  as 
fast  as  they  arise.  Two  conditions, 
then,  are  necessary  to  the  continuance 
of  peasant-proprietorship  among  a 
people  as  a  permanent  institution. 
1st,  An  imperfect  development  of 
trade  and  manufactures ;  and,  2d, 
a,  law  of  inheritance  that  shall  dis- 
courage men  from  forming  large  pro- 
perties and  transmitting  them  to  their 
heirs.  The  state  of  such  a  commu- 
nity then,  we  say,  is  a  stationary  one. 
Every  man  is  like  his  neighbour,  and 
each  succeeding  generation  is  only  a 
copy  of  the  one  that  preceded  it — con- 
tented, it  may  be,  industrious  and 
peaceable,  but  incapable  of  making  a 
single  important  step  in  civilisation. 
And  here  we  see  the  nature  and 
extent  of  that  bewildering  contrariety 
which  we  have  noticed  between  man's 
social  progress  and  his  other  interests 
of  happiness  and  morality.  We  can- 
not resist  the  conviction  that  the 
proper  destiny  of  man  is,  that  in 
every  community  each  generation 
should  be  wiser,  as  well  as  better  and 
happier,  than  that  which  has  gone 
before  it.  But  here  we  have  before 
us  a  condition  eminently  fitted  to 
favour  the  latter  objects,  while  it  acts 
as  a  barrier  to  all  material  improve- 
ment in  the  arts,  the  economical  ap- 
plications of  science,  and  all  the  re- 
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finements  of  social  life.  In  his  habits, 
tastes,  and  opinions,  the  bauer  of 
this  generation  in  the  Rhenish  pro- 
vinces, the  udaller  of  Norway,  is 
just  the  same  as  his  forefathers  were 
five  hundred  years  ago.  His  simple 
wants  are  supplied  almost  entirely  by 
the  industry  of  his  own  household, 
and  the  travelling  pedlar  furnishes 
him  with  the  few  articles  of  luxury 
in  which  he  indulges.  He  is  not  only 
the  owner,  cultivator,  and  labourer  of 
the  land,  but  he  is  usually  his  own 
carpenter,  builder,  saddler,  baker, 
brewer — often  his  own  clothier,  tai- 
lor, and  shoemaker.  Granting,  then, 
that  the  gross  produce  of  the  soil  is 
greater  when  cultivated  by  a  race  of 
petty  landowners,  than  by  capitalists 
employing  hired  labour,  and  that  the 
land  will  thus  maintain  a  greater 
number  of  agricultural  labourers,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  surplus  produce  that 
remains  for  the  support  of  other 
branches  of  industry  is  diminished  in 
exactly  an  inverse  ratio.  The  pro- 
duction of  commodities  for  exchange 
is  therefore  inconsiderable ;  and  the 
growth  and  circulation  of  capital  are 
necessarily  slow. 

"  Petty  cultivation,  when  pushed  to  its 
farthest  extent,  terminates  in  spade  hus- 
bandry, and  in  it,  therefore,  the  utmost 
consequences  of  a  minute  subdivision  of 
land  must  be  seen.  There  is  no  doubt 
that  a  country  cultivated  in  this  Avay 
could  be  made  to  produce  much  more 
than  under  any  other  system  of  agricul- 
ture; and  were  food  the  only  necessary  of 
man,  it  might  therefore  support  a  much 
larger  population  from  the  growth  of  its 
own  soil.  But  then  the  wealth  of  this 
population  would  be  reduced  to  a  bare 
subsistence  ;  the  whole  crop,  or  nearly 
all,  would  be  consumed  by  those  employed 
in  raising  it,  and  there  would  be  little  or 
nothing  over  to  purchase  home  or  foreign 
manufactures,  the  productions  of  art, 
or  the  works  of  genius,  and  no  means  of 
supporting  a  population  engaged  in  such 
occupations.  And  even  though  persons 
might  be  found  willing  to  addict  them- 
selves to  the  arts  and  sciences  without 
expectation  of  pecuniary  reward,  yet 
none  would  be  rich  enough  to  have  leisure 
to  follow  such  pursuits.  Thus,  gradually, 
a  universal  barbarism  would  overspread 
the  land." 

Mr  Ramsay,  from  whom  we  have 
copied  these  sentences,  and  whose 
judicious  remarks  on  this  subject  well 
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deserve  the  attention  of  the  inquirer,     Franco  is  surely  a  sufficient  proof  of 


hero  supposes  tho  system  of  pcttv  cul- 
tivation carried  out  to  its  utmost 
limits ;  but  the  same  consequences, 
though  in  a  less  degree,  will  neces- 
sarily follow  every  step  in  that  direc- 
tion. And  in  point  of  fact,  it  is  pre- 
cisely the  state  of  matters  in  those. 
countries  of  KM  rope  where  agriculture; 
is  wholly  carried  on  by  peasant  pro- 
prietors,— where,  consequently,  there 
is  no  independent  and  wealthy  class 
to  maintain  a  home,  trade  ;  and  the 
trifling  commerce  that  exists  is  kept 
alive  chiefly  by  the  demands  of  that 
class  who  live  on  (lovernment  employ- 
ment, and  at  the  expense  of  the 
public. 

We  have  adverted  to  the  connec- 
tion between  the  petty  territorial 
system  and  the  law  of  inheritance. 
Jf  we  could  suppose  the  whole  surface 
of  England  were  to  be  parcelled  out 
to-morrow  into  small  holdings,  and 
then  placed  in  the  hands  of  labour- 
ing men,  it  is  clear  that,  while  enter- 
prise and  the  spirit  of  accumulation 
were  left  as  free  as  at  present,  the 
whole  arrangement  would  be  upset 
before  the  end  of  the  twelvemonth  ; 
and  that,  in  a  few  generations  at 
furthest,  property  would  be  found 
gathered  into  large  masses,  just  as  it  is 
now.  Some  artificial  means,  then, 
would  In  necessary  for  limiting  tho 
liberty  of  disposing  of  property — some 
such  contrivance  as  the  compulsory 
law  of  equal  succession  in  France  and 
the  Provinces  of  the  Rhine— to  pro- 
vide against  the  possibility  of  the 
landowner  ever  becoming  wealthy, 
and  rising  above  the  condition  of  a 
peasant.  15ut  are  we  prepared  for  all 
the  consequences  to  which  an  equal 
part  it  ion  of  the  land  among  the  children 
of  the  peasant  proprietor  would  in- 
evitably lead,  and  has  to  a  great 
extent  already  led  in  those  countries  V 
In  communities  such  as  Norway, 


the  danger  of  attempting  factitiously 
to  adapt  that  system  of  succession  to 
the  habits  and  institutions  of  an  old 
and  highly  civilised  nation.    And  yet, 
without  some  such  restriction  of  the: 
freedom    of    testation.    peasant-pro- 
prietorship,   as   a    permanent    social 
principle,    is    impossible.      It    is    be- 
coming every  day  more  apparent,  that 
the,  compulsory  subdivision  of  landed 
property  is    the   main    source  of  tho 
restless  and  disorganised  condition  of 
the  French  population.     The  sons  of 
the    peasant  proprietor    spend    their 
youth  in  the  labours  of  the  f;irm,  and 
look  to  the  land  alone  as  the  means 
of  their  subsistence.     The  acre  or  two 
that  must  fall    legally  to  their  share 
at  tho  death  of  their  father  is  regard- 
ed as  a  sufiicii-nt  provision  against  the 
chance  of  indigence  :  and  they  rarely 
think  of  seeking  employment  in  other 
industrious  occupations,  or  of  applying 
themselves  steadily  to  -\   trade.     The 
consequence  is,  that  at  that  ago  which, 
in    our   country,    is  the   prime   of  a 
working  man's  life,  they  find   them- 
selves left  to  the  bare  subsistence  they 
can   scrape  from  their  miserable  in- 
heritance—  without    regular  occupa- 
tion,   unfit    for  mercantile    pursuits, 
and  ripe  for  war  and  social  tumult. 
Js  it  possible  to  imagine  a  condition 
more  fitted  to  foster  that  reckless  and 
turbulent  military  spirit — ever  ready 
to    burst    the    barriers   of  constitu"- 
tional  law  —  which    lies  at  the  root 
of  France's  social  calamities?     Sub- 
division  of  land   property  and   per- 
petual   peace --these    are    the    two 
great  elements  which  our   Manches- 
ter  lawgivers    think   are    to    change 
the  face  of  civilised  Europe.     Most 
truly  does   Mr    Laing    declare,   that 
ingenuity    could    not    have    devised 
two  principles  more  hostile  to  each 
other  in  their  very  nature,  and  more 
irreconcilable  in  tho   past  history  of 


where  equal  inheritance  has  grown  up     the  world,  than  those  which  Mr  C'ob- 


with  the  old  institutions  of  the  nation, 
and  all  their  domestic  customs  are 
intimately  connected  with  it,  its  evil 
effects  are  in  a  great  meisure  neutra- 
lised by  traditionary  usages,  which 
supply  the  place  of  law,  and  prevent 
the  subdivision  of  property  from 
reaching  a  dangerous  extreme.  Hut 
national  customs  cannot  be  adopted 
extension-;  and  the  experience  of 


den  and  his  followers  have  selected 
as  the  twin  pillars  of  their  new  social 
system. 

"  If  Mr  Cubden  be  right  in  considering 
this  social  state  (the  universal  diffusion 
of  property  in  land)  pacific  in  its  ele- 
ments and  tendencies,  all  political  eco- 
nomy, as  well  as  all  history,  mn<t  be 
wrong!"— (P.  110.) 

Xo  state  can  be  pacific,  no  state 
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can  be  secure,  in  which  there  is  not 
an  intervening  class  between  those 
who  govern  and  those  who  are 
governed — a  class  who  shall,  as  our 
author  says,  act  "  like  the  buffers  and 
ballast  waggons  of  a  railway  train," 
and  prevent  those  violent  jerks  and 
concussions  which  shake  the  machine 
of  government  to  pieces ;  and  the 
existence  of  such  a  class  is  excluded 
by  the  very  notion  of  peasant  pro- 
prietorship. The  truth  is,  there  are 
two,  and  only  two,  kinds  of  govern- 
ment compatible  with  the  territorial 
system  of  France,  and  her  law  of  suc- 
cession. These  are,  an  absolute 
democracy  on  the  one  hand,  and  mili- 
tary despotism  on  the  other — the 
tyranny  of  one  man  or  of  millions ; 
and  between  these  two  polar  points  of 
the  political  compass,  her  destinies 
have  been  vibrating  for  the  last  half 
century. 

Let  us  turn  our  view  once  more 
homewards.  We  have  frequently  and 
earnestly  endeavoured  to  impress 
upon  the  public  that  the  accumulation 
of  property,  real  as  well  as  movable, 
into  vast  and  unwieldy  masses,  has 
gone  too  far  in  our  own  land.  We 
have  consistently  opposed  that  policy 
which  tends  to  give  capital  an  undue 
and  factitious  influence,  and,  in  its 
precipitate  zeal  to  stimulate  produc- 
tion, overlooks  all  other  interests. 
But  we  cannot  deceive  ourselves  with 
the  imagination,  that  peasant  pro- 
prietorship is  the  specific  antidote  to 
these  evils.  Pleasing  as  such  Arca- 
dian visions  may  be  to  the  speculative 
man,  who  turns  aAvay  in  weariness 
and  perplexity  from  the  struggle  of 
discordant  and  competing  interests, 
no  one  surely  can  believe  that  they 
can  possibly  be  realised  here,  or  that 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  by  pea- 
sant owners  can  ever  become  a  nor- 
mal and  permanent  element  in  our 
social  condition.  The  ingenious  rea- 
sonings of  Mr  Mill  and  Mr  Thornton 
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seem  to  establish  nothing  more  than 
that  such  a  state  is  compatible  with 
good  agriculture,  and  with  that  con- 
tentment which  Mandeville  calls  "the 
bane  of  industry  ;"  and  that  nations, 
like  young  couples  in  the  honey- 
moon— 

"  Though  very  poor,  may  still  be  very  blest." 

But  no  one  has  seriously  set  himself 
to  show  how  a  system  in  such  direct 
antagonism  to  all  our  existing  insti- 
tutions and  habits — a  system  tanta- 
mount to  a  retrogression  of  three 
hundred  years  in  our  history,  is  to 
be  engrafted  on  the  laws  of  Great 
Britain.  Some  writers,  indeed,  are 
fond  of  referring  obscurely  to  the 
great  measures  of  Prince  Hardenberg 
and  Von  Stein  in  Prussia,  and  to  their 
beneficial  results,  as  if  they  formed  a 
precedent  and  argument  for  the  crea- 
tion of  peasant  estates  in  this  country. 
But  every  one  who  has  made  himself 
acquainted  with  the  true  nature  and 
purpose  of  the  change  introduced  by 
those  ministers — which  was  merely  a 
commutation  of  certain  burdens  on 
the  beneficiary  owners  of  the  land — 
knows  that  no  such  change  is  possible 
in  Britain,  simply  because  there  are 
no  such  burdens  to  commute.*  An 
isolated  experiment  of  such  planta- 
tions may  be  tried  here  and  there, 
and  by  artificial  culture  may  be  kept 
up  for  a  time ;  but  it  can  have  no 
permanent  influence  on  the  nation  at 
large.  Acts  of  Parliament  cannot 
make  us  forget  what  we  have  learnt, 
and  relapse  into  the  condition  our 
fathers  were  in  before  the  Revolution. 
We  cannot  retrace  our  steps  at  will, 
and  fall  back  upon  some  imaginary 
stage  of  our  past  history,  when 
contentment  and  rude  simplicity  are 
supposed  to  have  overspread  the  land. 
Examples  there  are,  no  doubt,  of 
nations  once  great  and  opulent,  whose 
arts,  inventions,  and  civilisation,  are 
now  almost  forgotten.  But  changes 


*  Previous  to  Hardenberg's  administration,  the  peasants  enjoyed  the  dominium 
utile  of  their  lands,  (bauern  Itofe,  as  they  were  called,)  but  subject  to  the  payment  of 
a  certain  quit-rent  or  feu-duty  to  the  superior  lord  ;  and  the  scope  of  the  change  was 
to  make  these  quit-rents  redeemable,  by  the  cession  of  a  certain  fixed  proportion  of 
the  land,  and  to  vest  the  absolute  property  of  the  remainder  in  the  vassal.  It  is 
obvious,  therefore,  that  there  is  not  the  slightest  analogy  between  the  case  of  the 
Prussian  feuar  (as  we  should  call  him  in  Scotland)  and  that  of  an  ordinary  tenant-at- 
will  or  lessee  of  land,  and  that  the  commutation  we  have  described  has  no  similarity 
whatever  to  the  schemes  of  "  tenant-right,"  of  which  we  now  hear  so  much. 
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like  these  are  not  studiously  brought 
about  by  the  politic  enactments  of 
rulers,  but  by  indirect  causes  of  decay; 
and  a  people  that  has  once  begun  to 
go  back  in  civilisation  must  gradually 
sink  into  indigence  and  barbarism. 
Whether  oar  past  advancement,  then, 
has  been  for  good  or  for  evil,  it  is 
now  too  late  to  retreat.  The  progress 
of  a  society,  composed  chietly  of  pea- 
sant landowners,  resembles  the  motion 
of  an  eddy  at  the  margin  of  a  great 
stream— slowly  circling  for  ever  in  the 
same  narrow  round.  We,  more  daring 
than  others,  have  ventured  out  into 
the  very  centre  of  the  tl>  >d  where  the 
current  rolls  strongest  ;  and  to  stand 
still  now  is  as  impossible  as  to  breast 
the  S;>ey  when  the  winter's  snows 
are  melting  on  the  (irampians. 

Following  Mr  Laing's  footsteps,  we 
have  pointed  out  some  of  the  dangers 
inseparable  from  a  division  of  the  soil 
into  small  estates;  but  we  are  very 
far  indeed  from  considering  the  tenure 
of  land  in  this  country  as  incapable 
of  amendment.  It  is  mischievous  as 
well  as  visionary  to  talk  of  remodel- 
ling our  territorial  system  on  the  pat- 
tern of  Prussia  or  Belgium,  or  any 
other  country ;  but  it  is  also  mis- 
chievous, and  most  impolitic,  to  create 
or  continue  legal  impediments  to  the 
natural  subdivision  of  property.  Jt 
is  impossible  to  doubt  that  a  very 
general  desire  prevails  among  the 
labouring  classes,  and  those  who  have 
laid  up  little  capitals  in  banks  and 
friendly  societies,  to  acquire  portions 
of  land  suitable  to  their  means  of  in- 
vestment. The  large  prices  paid  for 
such  lots  when  they  are  found  in  the 
market,  and  the  eagerness  with  which 
even  such  dubious  projects  as  Mr 
Feargus  O'Connor's  have  been  laid 
hold  of,  prove  the  fact  to  a  certain 
extent ;  and  it  has  been  strongly  con- 
tinued by  the  inquiries  of  the  com- 
mittee which  sat  last  session  for 
investigating  the  means  available  to 
the  working -classes  for  the  invest- 
ment of  their  small  savings.  The 
great  extension  of  allotments,  in  late 
years,  may  perhaps  have  helped  to 
foster  this  disposition  ;  while  it  shows 
how  anxious  these  classes  are  to 
acquire  the  possession  of  land,  even  on 
the  most  uncertain  and  unfavourable 
tenure.  However  disapprovingly  our 
political  economists  may  shake  their 
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heads  at  the  progress  made  by  that 
system,  as  not  squaring  with  then- 
doctrines,  we  cannot  doubt  that,  so 
far  as  it  has  gone,  its  results  have  been 
eminently  beneficial  :  and  the  thanks 
of  the  nation  are  due  to  that  enlight- 
ened nobleman  who  ha.s  taken  the 
lead  in  this  course,  and  has  created, 
we  are  told,  no  less  tlr.ni  four  thou- 
sand holdings  of  this  description  on 
his  estates.  Hut  allotments  do  not 
meet  the  dillic'ilty  of  finding  a  field 
for  the  secure  investment  of  the  smaller 
accumulations  of  industry.  The  ques- 
tion then  is,  whether  it  be  right  or 
safe  that  so  strong  and  healthful  a 
wish  should  prevail  among  the  people, 
without  the  means  of  gratifying  it? 
Let  us  shut  out  of  view  all  the  crude 
and  disjointed  schemes  for  a  redistri- 
bution of  property  on  a  wider  ba>is, 
and  the  limitation  of  the  right  of 
testation  ;  and,  without  undermining 
the  structure  of  the  law,  endeavour  to 
remove  those  parts  of  it  which  present 
technical  or  fiscal  impediments  to  the 
acquisition  of  small  properties,  and  to 
adapt  it  generally  to  the  wants  of  tho 
community.  The  amendment  of  tho 
Scotch  entail  law,  and  of  the  process 
of  conveyance,  as  well  as  the  recent 
remission  of  part  of  the  burden  of 
stamp  duties,  have  already  cleared 
away  some  of  those  obstacles.  But 
much  remains  to  be  done,  especially 
in  England,  in  simplifying  technical 
forms,  and  abridging  the  expense  of 
conveyances  in  small  transfers.  In 
this  respect,  we  are  still  far  behind 
the  nations  of  the  Continent.  Until 
the  recent  alteration  of  the  stamp 
duties,  the  expense  of  ert'ecting  a  sale 
of  land  in  England,  and  of  creating  a 
mortgage,  was  in  ordinary  circum- 
stances thus  proportioned  to  the  value 
of  the  subject  : — 
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Who  would  ever  dream  of  applying 
his  savings  in  the  purchase  of  a  piece 
of  land  of  ioO  value,  when  he  must 
pay  £oO  more  to  make  a  title  to  it? 
The  new  scale  of  stamp  duties  alters 
the  proportion  ;  but  the  expense  of 
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legal  writings,  which  forms  the  larger 
half  of  the  charges  above  stated,  re- 
mains undiminished,  and  operates  as 
an  absolute  prohibition  of  the  sale  and 
purchase  of  land  for  investment  under 
£1000  value.  Such  are  the  intricacies 
of  the  system,  and  such  the  want  of  a 
proper  registry,*  that  we  are  told  by 
the  highest  authorities  that  there  is 
scarcely  a  title  to  be  met  with  on 
which  a  purchaser  can  be  quite  secure, 
:ind  which  docs  not  afford  room  for 
dispute  and  litigation.  Now,  contrast 
all  this  with  the  way  in  which  the 
transfer  of  property  is  effected  abroad. 
We  havebefore  us  a  copyt  of  an  actual 
conveyance  of  a  parcel  of  land  in  the 
Duchy  of  Nassau,  the  price  of  which 
was  £181.  The  form  of  the  contract 
extends  to  only  four  lines,  and  con- 
tains a  reference  to  an  appended  sche- 
dule, which  specifies  briefly  in  separ- 
ate columns  the  description  of  the  sub- 
ject, itsextent,  audits  number  on  the 
register.  The  expense  of  the  whole 
transaction,  including  government 
charges,  was  £4,  7s.  The  sale  of  a 
similar  estate  in  England  would,  un- 
til the  other  day,  have  been  attended 
Avith  an  expense  of  about  £24. 

But  we  cannot  enter  into  the  speci- 
fic means  by  which  the  exchange  of 
land  properties,  especially  those  of 
small  amount,  may  yet  be  facilitated  ; 
our  object  being  merely  to  show  how 
desirable,  and  how  strictly  coincident 
with  the  soundest  conservative  policy, 
it  is  to  remove  all  discouragements  to 
the  natural  employment  of  capital  on 
the  soil  of  the  country. 

This  leads  us  to  the  mention  of 
one  of  those  topics  of  Mr  Laing's  Ob- 
servations, in  which  his  opinions  seem 
to  be  more  ingenious  than  correct : 
we  allude  to  the  apparently  paradox- 
ical view  he  takes  of  the  ultimate  con- 
sequences of  abolishing  agricultural 
protection. 

Mr  Laing  is  not  an  observer  who 
runs  any  risk  of  being  entangled 
in  the  obvious  meshes  of  the  Free- 
Trade  net.  lie  has  seen  too  much  of 
other  countries,  and  has  too  just  an 
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appreciation  of  the  practical  value  of 
politico-economical  theories,  to  be  de- 
ceived by  the  common  sophisms  of 
the  Manchester  dialectics.  No  one 
has  more  ably  exposed  the  cardinal 
fallacy  on  which  the  whole  system 
hinges — that  a  permanently  low  price 
of  corn  is  necessarily  beneficial  to  the 
people.  In  the  former  series  of  his 
Observations,  published  at  a  time  when 
the  common-sense  of  the  country  was 
beginning  to  give  way  before  the  bold 
and  clamorous  assertions  of  the 
League,  he  showed,  by  arguments  suf- 
ficient to  have  convinced  any  one 
who  would  have  listened  to  calm 
reason,  that,  in  a  country  like  Great 
Britain,  the  cheapness  of  imported 
corn,  though  it  may  enrich  the  em- 
ployer of  labour,  cannot  in  the  long 
run  be  an  advantage  to  the  working 
man.  He  pointed  out  clearly,  too, 
the  fallacy  that  ran  through  all  the 
calculations  of  Dr  Bowring  and  Mi- 
Jacob,  as  to  the  supply  of  grain  which 
the  Northern  countries  of  Europe 
could  send  us,  and  the  price  they 
could  afford  to  take  for  it.  Every 
week's  experience  is  now  showing  the 
utter  worthlessness  of  the  large  mass 
of  estimates  and  returns  compiled  by 
these  great  statistical  authorities,  and 
confirming  what  Mr  Laing  foretold  in 
opposition  to  all  their  calculations — • 
that  our  principal  imports  would  be 
drawn  from  the  countries  whose  pro- 
duce reaches  us  through  the  Baltic,  at 
prices  which,  in  ordinary  seasons, 
must  uniformly  undersoil  the  English 
grower  in  his  own  markets.  The  rea- 
son assigned  by  him  is  a  very  clear 
one,  and  well  deserves  the  attention 
of  those  landowners  and  farmers  at 
home,  who  are  still  flattering  them- 
selves with  the  belief  that  the  rates 
and  quantities  of  the  grain  imports  of 
the  last  two  years  have  been  occa- 
sioned by  temporary  causes — that  tho 
importers  must  have  been  losing 
largely,  and  will  soon  cease  to  prose- 
cute an  nnremunerative  trade. 

"  Why  cannot  the  British  farmer,  with 


*  We  are  glad  to  observe,  in  the  recently  published  Report  of  tlie  Royal  Commis- 
sion presided  over  by  Lord  Langdale,  some  indication  of  progress  towards  supplying 
the  want  of  a  system  of  Registry  in  England, — a  want  which,  as  the  Commissioners 
truly  affirm,  operates  as  a  heavy  burdeu  on  land  property,  and  a  material  diminu- 
tion of  its  value. 

t  Evidence  of  Lords'  Committee  on  the  Burdens  affecting  Land,  p.  -123. 
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his  greater  skill,  capital,  and  economy  of 
production,  raise  vastly  greater  crops, 
and  undersell  with  advantage,  at  least 
in  the  British  market,  the  foreign  grain, 
which  has  heavy  charges  of  freight,  ware- 
house rent,  and  labouragc  against  it  ! 
The  reason  is  this  :  The  foreign  grain 
brought  to  Kngland  from  the  Continent 
of  Kurope  consists  either  of  rents,  quit- 
rents,  or  feu-duties,  paid  in  kind  by  the 
actual  farmer  ;  or  it  is  the  surplus  pro- 
duce of  the  small  estate  of  the  peasant 
proprietor.  In  either  case  the  subsist- 
ence of  the  family  producing  it  is  taken 
off,  and  also  whatever  is  required  to  pay 
tithe,  rates,  and  even  taxes,  which,  as  well 
as  runt,  are  not  paid  in  money,  but  in  >t.t- 
''//•(t.'i'a — in  grain,  and  generally  in  certain 
proportions  of  the  crops  raised.  The  free 
surplus  for  exportation  may  be  sold  at 
any  price  in  the  Knglish  market, however 
low  ;  because,  if  it  bring  in  nothing  at  all, 
the  lo-s  neither  deranges  the  circum- 
stances nor  the  ordinary  subsistence  and 
way  of  living  of  the  farmers  producing  it. 
All  their  rents  or  payments  are  settled  in 
grain  ;all  their  subsistence,  clothing,  and 
necessary  expenditure  are  provided  for  ; 
and  the  surplus  is  merely  a  quantity 
which  must  be  sold,  because  it  is  perish- 
able ;  and  which,  if  it  sells  well,  may  en- 
able them  to  lay  out  a  little  more  on  the 
gratifications  and  tastes  of  a  higher  state 
of  civilisation  ;  but  if  it  sells  badly,  or  for 
nothing  at  all.  does  not  affect  their  means 
of  reproduction,  or  even  their  ordinary 
habits, enjoyments,  way  of  living,  or  stock. 
They  have  not  paid  a  price  for  their  corn 
in  rent,  wages,  manures,  and  other  outlay 
of  money,  as  the  British  farmer  does  be- 
fore he  brings  his  corn  to  nrivket,  anil 
fmvet  therefore,  no  minimum  li'luir  tchich, 
they  cann  /t  ajf/>nl  to  sill  it  tcltliuitt  ruin."* 

Mr  Laing's  intimate  acquaintance 
with  the  habits  and  condition  of  those 
countries,  which  now  seem  destined 
to  stand  in  the  same  relation  to  Great 
Britain  as  Numidia  did  to  decaying 
Rome,  lias  enabled  him  also  to  point 
out  how  vain  is  the  expectation  that 
they  will  permanently  extend  the  use 
of  our  manufactures  in  proportion  to 
our  consumption  of  their  corn.  No 
one  has  more  forcibly  shown  the  in- 
sanity of  sacrificing,  for  so  vague  a 
prospect,  the  prosperity  of  those 
classes  who  chiefly  maintain  the  home 
market. 

'*  The  superior  importance  of  the  home 
Tinrket  for  all  that  the  manufacturing 
industry  of  Great  Britain  produces,  coin- 

*  O'ltfrrativns,  p.  154. 
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pared  to  what  the  foreign  market,  in- 
cluding even  the  colonial,  takes  oil',  fur- 
nishes one  of  the  stronger  arguments 
against  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Lawn. 
.  The  home  consumpt,  not  the  fo- 
reign, is  undeniably  that  which  the  great 
mass  of  Briti-h  manufacturing  labour  and 
capital  is  engaged  in  supplying.  Taku 
away  from  the  home  consumers  the  means 
to  consume — that  is,  the  high  ami  arti- 
ficial value  of  their  labour,  or  rate  of 
wages  produced  by  the  working  of  the 
Corn  Laws  and  you  stop  this  home  mar- 
ket. Von  cut  off  the  spring  from  which 
it  is  fed.  Von  sacrifice  a  certain  home 
market  for  an  uncertain  foreign  market. 
Vou  sacrifice  four-fifths  for  the  chance  of 
augmenting  one-fifth.  If  the  one-fifth,  the 
foreign  consumpt,  should  be  augmented  so 
a.s  to  equal  the  four-fifths  -the  home  con- 
sumpt--it  would  still  be  a  question  of 
very  doubtful  policy  whether  it  should  bu 
so  augmented:  whether  the  means  of 
living  of  so  large  a  proportion  of  the  pro- 
ductive classes  should  be  made  to  depend 
so  entirely  upon  a  demand  which  political 
circumstances  might  suddenly  cut  off,** 


Knowing  the  opinion*  held"  by  Mr 
Laing  to  be  thus  adverse  to  that 
change  of  the  law  which  virtually 
gave  to  the  nn tuifeur  or  proprietor  of 
Molstein,  Pomcrania,  or  Poland,  a 
preference  in  Mark  Lane  over  the  far- 
mer of  Norfolk  or  Lincolnshire,  it  was 
with  some  surprise,  and  some  appre- 
hension for  the  consistency  of  the 
author,  that,  in  turning  over  the  table 
of  contents  of  the  volume  before  us, 
we  came  to  the  following  heading: — 
"  Oil  the  abolition  of  the  Corn  Laws 
as  (i  Conservative  measure  f<yti\\Q  Eng- 
lish landed  interest." 

The  process  by  which  he  has  arrived 
at  the  conclusion,  that  a  measure  con- 
fessedly so  disastrous  in  its  immediate 
consequences  will  ultimately  turn  out 
beneficial  to  one  section  at  least  of 
the  landed  interest,  seems  to  be  this  : 
Me  thinks  that,  in  the  chief  corn-grow- 
ing countries  of  the  Continent,  culti- 
vation is  already  so  generally  extended 
over  all  the  sods  capable  of  yielding 
any  return,  that  the  land  cannot,  in 
any  circumstances,  give  employment, 
to  a  greater  number  of  the  inhabitant* 
than  it  does  already  ;  whereas  Great 
Britain  contains,  in  his  opinion,  a 
much  larger  proportional  area  of  im- 
proveable  soil,  which  forms  a  reserve- 
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or  provision  for  the  future  increase  of 
our  population.  A  succession  of  bad 
harvests  in  Germany  or  France,  or 
any  considerable  addition  to  their 
present  population,  would  necessarily 
reduce  these  countries,  he  believes, 
to  extreme  famine  and  misery ;  be- 
cause, the  land  being  already  fully  oc- 
cupied and  filled  up,  and  their  surplus 
numbers  having  no  considerable  out- 
let in  manufacturing  or  commercial 
industry,  they  have  no  resources  to 
fall  back  upon  in  seasons  of  calamity. 
But  iu  England  there  still  remains  a 
large  extent  of  "  woods,  and  groves 
planted  and  preserved  for  ornament, 
parks,  pleasure-grounds,  lawns,  shrub- 
beries, old  grass-fields  producing  only 
crops  for  luxury,  such  as  pasture  and 
hay  for  the  finer  breeds  of  horses ;" 
while  a  still  larger  area  of  arable 
ground  is  left  uncultivated  in  Ireland 
and  Scotland.  Hence,  as  our  popula- 
tion increases,  we  possess  a  safety- 
valve  in  our  untilled  soil  which  does 
not  exist  on  the  Continent ;  we  have 
still  the  means  of  subsisting  our  daily - 
increasing-  numbers  ;  and,  so  long  at 
least  as  these  means  last,  it  is  pro- 
bable that  the  owners  of  the  already 
cultivated  lands  will  be  left  in  the 
peaceable  enjoyment  of  their  property. 
But  that  possession  would  not  have 
been  secure  had  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  not  been  conceded  at  the 
time  it  was — the  people  might  have 
driven  the  landowners  from  their 
occupations,  as  they  did  in  the  first 
French  Revolution ;  "  the  free  im- 
portation of  food  has  averted  a  similar 
social  convulsion,  and  has  deprived 
the  agitator  and  hireling  speech-maker 
of  his  plea  of  oppression  from  class 
interests,  and  conventional  laws  in  fa- 
vour of  the  landowners."*  These 
seem  to  be  the  grounds  on  which  Mr 
Laing  regards  the  abolition  of  the 
Corn  Laws  as  a  Conservative  mea- 
sure— "  which  will  preserve,  for  some 
generations  at  least,  to  our  nobility, 
gentry,  and  landed  interests,  their  do- 
mains, their  estates,  and  their  proper 
social  interests." 

As  this  line  of  defence  seems  to  be 
a  favourite  one  with  the  straggling 
remnant  of  that  party,  who,  having 
been  the  immediate  instruments  by 
which  the  change  was  effected,  never- 


theless still  venture  to  claim  for  them- 
selves the  title  of  Conservatives,  we 
may  shortly  review  the  grounds  on 
which  it  rests.  So  far  as  Mr  Laing's 
adoption  of  it  is  concerned,  we  may  re- 
mark that  the  conclusion,  taken  by 
itself,  is  not  absolutely  incongruous 
with  that  disapproval  of  the  measure 
of  1846  which  the  author  has  else- 
where expressed  so  strongly  ;  because, 
in  fact,  he  regards  the  question  from 
two  very  different  points  of  view.  The 
political  philosopher  occupies  a  very 
different  standing  ground  from  a  mi- 
nister or  senator.  From  his  specula- 
tive elevation,  his  eye  passes  over  the 
events  and  consequences  nearest  to 
him,  and  strives  to  penetrate  the  dim 
possibilities  of  the  future  ;  and  if  we 
look  at  human  events  from  this 
ground,  there  are  perhaps  few  even  of 
the  severest  public  calamities  that  are 
not  followed  by  some  compensatory, 
though  it  may  be  distant,  benefit.  If 
we  can  shut  our  eyes  to  the  wretched- 
ness and  desolation  caused  by  a  great 
fire  in  a  crowded  town,  we  may  look 
forward  to  a  time  when  the  narrow 
alleys  and  unwholesome  dwellings, 
now  in  ruins  before  us,  shall  be  re- 
placed by  roomy  and  well-built  habi- 
tations, and  we  may  perhaps  consider 
the  prospective  health  and  comforts  of 
the  next  occupants  as  counterbalan- 
cing the  present  misery.  It  may  or  it 
may  not  prove  true,  that  the  conces- 
sion of  1846  will  put  an  end  to  disaf- 
fection, and  be  remembered  for  gene- 
rations to  come  in  the  hearts  of  a  con- 
tented and  grateful  people  ;  it  may 
or  it  may  not  secure  the  aristocracy 
in  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  their 
patrimonial  estates  and  privileges. 

These,  however,  are  results  that 
every  one  will  admit  to  be  at  least 
problematical,  while  there  can  be  no 
doubt  whatever  as  to  the  direct  and 
immediate  consequences  of  the  mea- 
sure. The  most  obstinate  partisan  no 
longer  ventures  to  question  the  dis- 
tress and  ruin  that  is  every  day 
spreading  among  the  larger  section  of 
the  British  people— the  labourers, 
tenant  farmers,  and  smaller  land- 
owners. And  now  the  sufferers  are 
told  to  make  the  most  of  what  is  left 
to  them,  and  be  thankful  that  they 
have  escaped  a  revolution.  It  may, 
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perchance,  occur  to  them  to  question     community.    We  have  often  had  occa- 
w nether,  in  regard  to  their  property 


at  least,  the  chances  of  a  revolution 
would  have  made  their  condition 
much  worse  than  it  is  at  present. 
Looking  at  the  estimates  of  the  depre- 
ciation of  their  possessions,  which 
have  been  so  triumphantly  paraded  by 
their  enemies,  they  may  be  inclined 
to  doubt  whether  an  insurrection, 
or  even  a  foreign  invasion,  would 
have  cost  them  greatly  more  than 
ninety-one  millions  a-year.  To  the 
humbler  and  most  oppressed  secti-m 
of  the  agricultural  body,  the  congra- 
tulation on  their  escape  from  a  worse 
fate  than  that  they  now  complain  of, 
may  sound  not  unlike  the  exhortation 
of  a  highwayman  who,  having  strip- 
ped his  victim  of  his  ca.-h,  bids  him 
bless  his  stars  that  he  is  allowed  to 
get  off  with  whole  bones,  and  a  coat 
to  cover  them.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  the  pressure  is  not  so  severely 
felt  by  the  lords  of  great  domains  — 
cannot  indeed  be  so  ;  for  to  the  owner 
of  £lo,(MMj  a-year  the  loss  of  one- 
fourth  of  his  income — though  it  may 
oblige  him  to  curtail  his  expenses  in 
matters  of  external  show,  still  leaves 
ample  means  for  the  gratification  of 
his  accustomed  habits  and  tastes.  Hut 
what  comfort  is  it  to  the  owner  of  a 
small  estate,  who  is  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  selling  it  for  what  it  will 
bring — perhaps  tor  some  such  price  as 
we  see  recorded  in  the  transactions  of 
the  Encumbered  Estates  Court  of 
Dublin— or  to  the  fanner,  who  is  pre- 
paringto  carry  his  family  and  the  rem- 
nant of  his  capital  to  some  other  land 
— or  to  the  labourer,  who  finds  his 
earnings  cut  down  to  (is.  M.  a-week 
— what  consolation  is  it  to  men  so  cir- 
cumstanced, that  the  policy  which 
has  caused  their  ruin  may  possibly 
enable  the  great  territorial  lords  to 
retain  their  overgrown  estates,  and 
the  privilegesof  their  order,  "  for  some 
generations  to  come  ? ''  Mr  Laing,  ob- 
serve, does  not  venture  to  anticipate 
more  than  a  respite  for  them  ;  and 
some  will  be  disposed  to  doubt  whe- 
ther even  their  permanent  safety,  and 
the  perpetuation  of  their  rights,  would 
not  be  too  dearly  purchased  at  the 
price  we  are  now  paying  for  it  in  the 
ruin  of  a  far  more  numerous,  and  per- 
haps not  less  valuable,  class  of  the 


sion  to  express  onr  opinion  a.s  to  the 
alleged  crisis  of  1*10,  which  is  said  to 
have  been  so  opportunely  averted— as 
well  as  to  the  principle  which  ought 
to  animate  a  Government  in  meeting 
such  dilliculties.  We  are  not  of  those 
who  think  the  main  business  of  a  ca- 
binet is  to  keep  on  good  terms  with 
"  the  agitator  and  hireling  speech- 
maker,'' —  and  that  he  is  the  wisest 
minister  who  is  most  adroit  in  timing 
his  concessions,  and  casting  off  his 
principles  at  the  moment  they  become 
inconvenient.  Any  seeming  tranquil- 
lity, any  truce  with  the  enemies  of 
constitutional  order  purchased  by  such 
a  policy,  can  never  be  otherwise  than 
temporary  and  precarious,  because,  it 
is  insincere — insincere  on  both  sides 
—a  hollow  compromise  between  prin- 
ciple and  the  expediency  of  the  hour. 
When  we  look  to  the  reasons  Mr 
Laing  gives  for  the  opinion  we  have 
been  commenting  on,  they  will  be 
found  to  hang  together  rather  loosely. 
They  pre-suppo«e  that  agitation  tie 
rrlnm  J'ninirntririis,  and  specially  the 
agitation  of  the  League,  could  only 
proceed  from  the  pressure  of  want. 
Now,  the  very  week  that  the  Hill 
passed,  the  price  of  wheat  was 
:>2s.  I'd. —  which,  curiously  enough, 
is  the  exact  sum  fixed  on  by  Mr 
Wilson  as  the  natural  price  of  wheat 
in  England.  At  that  time  beef  was 
selling  in  London  at  7s.  3d.  a  stone. 
The  corn  averages  for  the  whole  pre- 
vious year  were  a  traction  over 
•I'.is.  Cd.  The  average  of  the  ten 
previous  years  was  fitis.  (id.,  which, 
by  another  strange  coincidence,  cor- 
responds to  a  sixpence  with  the  price 
admitted  by  Sir  Robert  Peel.  With 
such  rates  of  the  chief  articles  of 
sub.-istence,  how  can  it  be  said  that 
scarcity  was  the  cause  of  the  Corn- 
Law  agitation?  The  idea  of  famish- 
ing millions  imploring  bread  may 
have  been  an  appropriate  figure  of 
speech  in  the  rabid  cantations  of  an 
Ebene/.er  Elliot  ;  but  who  seriously 
believes  that  the  cry  of  "  abolition" 
was  the  voice  of  a  starving  people, 
arid  not  the  mere  watchword  of  a 
faction?  Scarcity  was  only  the  pre- 
text for  the  clamour  before  which 
the  Government  yielded  :  and  is  there 
any  one  weak  or  sanguine  enough  to 
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believe  that,  by  removing  that  pre- 
text, and  yielding  to  that  clamour, 
we  have  silenced  the  voice  of  discon- 
tent, and  ruined  the  trade  of  the  de- 
magogue? Is  agrarian  agitation  no 
longer  possible?  Can  we  shut  our 
eyes  to  what  is  even  now  passing  in 
the  north  of  Ireland  ?  The  fire  which 
we  are  told  was  finally  extinguished 
in  184G,  has  reappeared  in  that  quar- 
ter, and  already  the  sparks  from  it 
are  kindling  up  in  other  parts  of  the 
empire.  The  demand  for  what  is 
called  "  fixity  of  tenure"  is  but  the 
germ  of  a  new  agitation,  the  future 
phases  of  which,  unless  it  shall  be 
met  in  a  very  different  spirit  from  that 
which  has  characterised  our  recent 
policy,  it  is  not  difficult  to  foresee. 
It  will  become  the  new  rallying  point 
of  disaffection — the  centre  of  inflam- 
matory action.  The  old  machinery  of 
the  League  will  be  set  up  anew,  and 
the  passions  of  the  people  will  again  be 
excited  by  a  course  of  studious  and 
systematic  irritation.  Ministers  Avill 
hesitate,  deprecate,  and  dally  with  the 
difficulty ;  rival  statesmen  will  by 
turns  fan  the  flame,  or  feebly  resist  it, 
as  suits  the  party  tactics  of  the  day  ; 
until,  at  length,  some  one  more  yield- 
ing or  less  scrupulous  than  his  compe- 
titors, will  discover  that  the  demand 
is  founded  on  justice  and  sound 
policy — will  concede  all  that  is  asked 
of  him,  and  finally  will  turn  round 
complacently  and  claim  the  gratitude 
of  his  country  for  having  saved  it  from 
a  revolution. 

Our  view,  then,  of  this  vindication 
of  abolition,  on  the  ground  that  it  has 
averted  a  social  convulsion,  is  briefly 
this.  The  discontent  which  then  pre- 
vailed was  not,  as  it  pretended  to  be, 
the  consequence  of  scarcity  and  dear- 
ness  of  provisions,  or  of  any  real 
grievance,  but  was  in  truth  produced 
and  fostered  by  artificial  influences, 
which  may  at  any  time  be  again  called 
into  action.  The  spirit  of  agitation 
which  then  found  a  convenient  pre- 
text in  the  corn  duties,  will  not  fail  to 
find  an  equally  fit  handle  to  lay  hold 
of  on  the  next  favourable  opportunity ; 
and  it  is  vain,  therefore,  to  hope  that 
we  have  purchased  by  our  concessions 
a  lasting  immunity  from  disturbance, 
or  any  enduring  guarantee  for  the 
safety  of  property  on  its  present  basis. 


It  is  on  grounds  of  justice,  and  not  of 
mere  statecraft,  that  so  great  a  ques- 
tion must  be  argued.  Had  the  corn- 
laws  been  founded  on  injustice  and 
partiality,  that  surely  was  in  itself  an 
ample  and  all-siifficient  reason  for 
sweeping  them  away.  But  if,  on  the 
contrary,  they  were  productive  of  no 
such  injustice  to  the  people  at  large — 
if  equity,  as  well  as  the  implied  gua- 
rantee of  a  long  succession  of  laws, 
demanded  an  adherence  to  their  prin- 
ciple as  a  partial  compensation  for  the 
disproportionate  burdens  we  have  im- 
posed on  the  land — then  the  allega- 
tion that  their  maintenance  might 
have  produced  a  popular  outbreak,  is, 
after  all,  but  a  feeble  and  ambiguous 
defence  for  the  Ministry  who  so  readily 
surrendered  them.  The  coup  d'etat 
which  we  are  now  asked  to  applaud 
as  the  crowning  act  of  Conservative 
wisdom,  sinks  into  a  mere  wily  eva- 
sion of  a  difficulty  by  giving  over  the 
interests  of  the  weaker  party  as  a 
peace-  offering  to  the  more  clamorous — 
a  sacrifice  of  established  rights  to  the 
"  civium  ardor  prava  jubentium." 

It  is  quite  true,  as  Mr  Laing  tells  us, 
that  there  exists  a  very  large  reserve 
of  available  land  in  Great  Britain — a 
reserve  quite  sufficient,  under  proper 
management,  to  maintain  our  popula- 
tion for  centuries  to  come,  even  at  its 
present  large  ratio  of  increase.  But 
that  there  is  no  similar  reserve  oi> 
the  Continent,  we  beg  leave  to  doubt. 
The  statement  may  be  true  as  re- 
gards those  districts  to  whose  con- 
dition Mr  Laing  has  paid  mosfc 
attention.  It  may  be  true  of  France, 
and  the  peasant- cultivated  parts  of 
West  Prussia,  and  the  North  of 
Germany  ;  but  can  we  say  that  the 
countries  watered  by  the  Vistula, 
the  Bug,  the  Dniester— can  we  say 
that  Livonia, Volhynia,  Podolia— that 
those  vast  districts  whose  produce 
reaches  us  through  Odessa,  (whence 
it  was  shipped  to  England  last 
winter,  at  a  freight  of  6s.  a-quarter,) 
arc  already  cultivated  up  to  the  full 
measure  of  their  capabilities  ?  The 
following  comparative  statement  of 
the  proportion  which  the  cultivated 
land  bears  to  the  superficial  extent 
of  the  different  countries  of  Europe,  is 
taken  from  the  Annuaire  Statistique 
for  1850 :— 


65  hectares  iii  100' 
4  :i 

40 


1850.] 

Kngland, 

France, 

Belgium, 

l'i H-.-I.I  and 

Denmark, 

Italy  and 

Portugal, 

Germany  and  /    .,. 

Spain,  \ 

Holland  and  /    .  u 

Austria,          \ 

Russia  and      /     .  ,. 

Poland,  *j 

Sweden  and    j     .  . 

Norway,          \ 

t'nless  we  assume,  (which  we 
have  no  right  to  do.)  that  the  extent 
of  irreclaimable  mountain,  marsh, 
and  sand,  is  much  greater  in  propor- 
tion to  the  area  of  Uelgium,  Prussia, 
and  (iermany,  the  countries  chiclly 
referred  to  by  Mr  Laing,  than  it  is 
in  Britain,  we  apprehend  that  their 
reserve  is,  to  say  the  least,  con- 
siderably larger  than  ours.  We 
must  notice  also,  that  our  author 
seems  to  regard  the  unreclaimed 
land  of  Britain  as  if  it  were  a  fund 
on  which  we  can  fall  back  at  any 
time,  when  unfavourable  harvests 
abroad  shall  have  curtailed  our  ac- 
customed supplies  from  the  countries 
of  the  Continent.  Hut  a  little  con- 
sideration will  show  that,  after  we 
have  once  learnt  to  trust  to  annual 
foreign  supplies,  it  is  utterly  vain  to 
expect  that  their  occasional  defi- 
ciency will  be  supplemented,  in  case 
of  emergency,  from  our  own  spare 
resources.  Land  is  not  like  the  in- 
struments of  production  employed  by 
the  manufacturer.  People  talk  of 
having  recourse  to  our  le.-s  fertile 
soils,  as  if  it  were  a  matter  :;s  easily 
and  speedily  accomplished  :;•<  setting 
u  mill  in  motion  by  raising  the  sluice. 
Hut  the  ponderous  machine  of  agri- 
culture is  not  so  easily  set  a-going. 
On  unreclaimed  soils,  an  expendi- 
ture of  from  £12  to  £25  an  acre  is 
required  at  the  very  outset.  Fences 
and  houses  have  to  be  erected,  roads 
and  drains  to  be  formed,  roots 
to  be  grubbed  up,  stones  to  be 
removed,  before  even  the  seed  can  be 
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placed  in  the  ground.  Taking  the 
farmer's  capital  into  account,  we  are 
probably  within  the  mark  when  we 
assert  that  £2(1  an  acre,  on  the  aver- 
age, must  bo  laid  out  on  new  land, 
before  a  single  bushel  can  be  reaped 
from  it  ;  and,  even  when  ready  for  a 
rotation,  an  additional  preparation  of 
two  or  three  years  is  necessary  t<> 
bring  it  into  a  state  for  bearing 
wheat.  Now,  is  there  any  specu- 
lator so  insane  as  to  risk  such  an 
expenditure  on  the  possible  chance 
of  an  occasional  and  simultaneous 
failure  of  the  crops  on  the  Conti- 
nent '{  Even  if  grain  were  at  a 
famine  price,  will  any  one  be  found 
to  throw  away  his  money  in  plough- 
ing up  "lawns,  woods,  shrubberies, 
village  greens,  and  waste  corners,'1 
when  the  very  next  season  may  see 
our  ports  swarming  as  usual  with 
foreign  grain  .-hips,  and  "  buyers 
linn"  at  :>.">>.  a  quarter? 

A  had  harvest  is  not  an  event 
that  can  be  foreseen,  and  provided 
against,  in  the  same  way  that  the 
thrifty  housekeeper  lays  in  an  ad- 
ditional stock  of  fuel,  when  then- 
is  talk  of  a  ,-tiike  among  the  col- 
liers. The  calamity  is  upon  us  long 
before,  the  most  skilful  and  far- 
sighted  husbandman  can  arrange 
his  plans  and  modify  his  rotations  for 
the  purpose  of  meeting  the  emergency. 
It  is  out  of  the  question,  then,  under 
the  present  system  at  least,  to  talk  of 
our  spare  laud  as  if  it  were  a  spare 
coachhoi  se,  or  a  spare  pair  of  breeches, 
ready  for  use  at  any  moment.  We 
have  taken  away  the  only  incitement 
to  improvement,  by  taking  care  that 
it  shall  never  be  profitable.  We  have 
dammed  back  from  our  own  fields 
that  fertilising  stream  which  is  now- 
spreading  over  and  enriching  the  land 
of  our  iicighlKMirs.  And  now  that  we. 
have  chosen  to  throw  ourselves  on 
the  resources  uf  other  nations— now 
that  we  may  say,  as  the  lloinans  did 
in  the  days  of  Claudian,  4i  pascimur 
arbitrio  Mauri"— we  must  not  won- 
der if  occasionally  the  supply  turns 
out  to  be  insufficient.  We  do  not 


"  The  estimate  for  this  country  is  clearly  too  final!.  Out  of  one  hundred  acres 
in  Kngland,  scventy-ei^ht  are  under  cultivation,  or  in  meadow.  For  the  llriti.-h 
I.slands,  tin-  proportion  i.s  about  sixty-four  to  one  hundred.  AH  to  the  extent  of 
uncultivated  but  available  land  in  Prussia,  see  the  Kvidence  of  Mr  lianfield 
before  the  Committee  of  the  llgii.-c  of  Lord--  ou  Burdens  affecting  Land. 
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apprehend  that  a  general  scarcity  can 
be  of  very  frequent  occurrence  ;  but  of 
this  we  may  rest  assured,  that  when 
it  does  happen,  there  is  no  portion  of 
Europe  in  which  the  scourge  of 
famine  will  be  so  severely  felt  as  in 
this  island,  and  it  will  then  be  utterly 
vain  to  look  for  relief  from  an  expan- 
sion of  that  native  agriculture  which 
\ve  have  been  at  such  pains  to  cripple 
and  discourage. 

We  should  convey  to  our  readers  a 
very  incorrect  notion  of  Mr  Laing's 
work,  if  we  led  them  to  believe  that 
it  is  wholly  occupied  with  such  sub- 
jects as  we  have  been  discussing. 
The  commercial,  military,  and  ad- 
ministrative systems  of  European 
governments,  certainly  form  his  most 
important  themes  ;  but  his  remarks  on 
the  arts,  customs,  and  literature  of 
those  countries  are  always  amusing, 
and  uttered  with  a  straightforward 
and  fearless  disregard  of  what  other 
people  have  said  upon  the  same  topics. 
He  has  no  respect  for  conventional 
opinions  in  matters  of  taste  ;  and  he 
avows  an  English  preference  for  the 
solid  utilities  and  material  comforts 
of  everyday  life  over  mere  ornament. 
In  fact,  his  views  on  the  fine  arts 
generally,  are,  to  say  the  least,  rather 
peculiar.  The  art  of  fresco-painting 
seems  somehow  to  excite  his  bile 
more  than  anything  else.  His 
aversion  to  it  is  as  intense  and 
contemptuous  as  that  with  which 
Cobbett  regarded  the  opera.  It  is 
clear  to  us  that  his  digestive  organs 
must  have  been  fearfully  disordered 
during  his  visit  to  Munich.  From 
the  Pinakothek  to  the  spittoons  in 
the  Hall  of  the  Graces,  nothing  seems 
to  have  pleased  him — all  is  tawdry, 
hollow,  and  out  of  place — and  that 
{esthetic  refinement  which  the  ex-king 
of  Bavaria  took  under  his  especial 


protection  is,  in  his  eyes,  opposed  to 
all  common  sense  and  true  civilisa- 
tion. We  cannot  join  him  in  regard- 
ing the  art  of  the  upholsterer  as 
more  important  than  that  of  the 
sculptor,  or  in  thinking  the  possession 
of  hearth-rugs  and  window-curtains, 
and  plenty  of  earthenware  utensils, 
truer  tests  of  national  civilisation 
than  libraries  and  picture-galleries. 
But,  to  a  certain  extent,  we  are  dis- 
posed to  share  in  his  distrust  of  the 
genuineness  of  that  progress  in  art 
which  depends  on  Government  en- 
couragement. The  taste  which  is 
reared  and  stimulated  in  the  artificial 
air  of  palaces,  instead  of  attaining  a 
healthy  and  vigorous  development, 
often  yields  little  fruit  except  empty 
mannerisms.  And,  if  the  labours  of 
the  painter  and  the  sculptor  be  apt  to 
take  a  questionable  direction  under 
courtly  tutelage,  there  is  still  more 
room  to  doubt  whether  any  important 
progress  in  manufactures,  or  the  me- 
chanical arts,  can  be  prompted  by 
princely  patronage,  however  well 
designed.  We  have  already  had 
proof  in  England  of  what  enterprise 
and  ingenuity  can  accomplish  without 
such  aid — it  remains  to  be  seen  what 
advancement  they  are  to  make  in  the 
leading-strings  of  court  favour,  and 
under  the  inspiration  of  puffs  in  the 
Times  newspaper,  and  promises  of 
medals,  with  suitable  inscriptions, 
and  the  bustling  exertions  of  a  semi- 
official staff  of  attaches. 

Notwithstanding  his  heretical  no- 
tions about  the  value  of  the  fine  arts, 
in  a  national  point  of  view,  Mr  Laiug's 
pictures  of  Continental  life  and 
scenery,  and  his  criticisms  on  foreign 
manners  and  customs,  will  be  found 
full  of  information  and  instruction, 
even  by  those  who  have  resided  for 
years  in  the  countries  he  describes. 


IIV/o  Rolled  tiit  ArtfY/r;  in  ? 


WHO      ROM.KD      THE      I'OWDKK      IN? 


A    I.A^    OP  THK  OfNPOWDKH   M.OT. 

[•'  t'rox  this  tlie  conversation  dropped,  and  soon  afterwards  Tresham  departrd. 
When  he  found  himself  alone,  he  suffered  his  rage  to  find  vent  in  words.  '  1'erdition 
seize  them!  *  lie  cried  :  '  I  shall  now  lose  two  thousand  pounds,  in  addition  to  what 
I  have  already  advanced  ;  and,  as  Monnteaglc  will  not  have  the  disclosure  made  till 
the  beginning  of  November,  there  is  no  way  of  avoiding  payment.  They  would  not 
fall  into  the  snare  1  laid  to  throw  the  blame  of  the  discovery,  when  it  takes,  place, 
upon  their  own  indiscretion.  Hut  1  must  devise  some  other  plan.'"-  A  IN*  WORTH'S 
7,iYc  ttml  Tiints  nf  (mi/  Fuirtes.] 

TIIKY'M:  done  their  task,  and  every  cask 

Is  jiilfd  within  the  cell  : 
They've  heaped  the  wood  in  order  pood, 

And  hid  the  powder  well. 
And  (iuido  Fawkes,  who  seldom  talks, 

Remarked  with  cheerful  glee — 
"  The  moon  is  bright — they'll  Hy  bv  night  ! 

Now,  sirs,  let's  turn  the  key." 

The  wind  without  blew  cold  and  stout, 

As  though  it  smelt  of  snow  — 
l?ut  was't  the  bree/e  that  made  the  knee> 

Of  Tresham  tremble  so'.' 
"With  ready  hand,  at  (iuy's  command, 

He  rolled  the  powder  in  ; 
But  what's  the  cause  that  Tresham's  jaws 

Are  chattering  to  the  chin  '.' 

Nor  wine  nor  beer  his  heart  can  cheer, 

As  in  his  chamber  lone 
He  walks  the  plank  with  heavy  clank, 

And  vents  the  frequent  groan. 
"  Alack  !"  quoth  he,  "  that  this  should  be — 

Alack,  and  well-a-day! 
I  had  the  hope  to  bring  the  Pope, 

Hut  in  a  different  way. 

"  I'd  risk  a  rope  to  bring  the  Tope 

Hy  gradual  means  and  slow  ; 
lint  (inido  Kawkcs,  who  seldom  talks, 

Won't  li-t  me  man:n.'f  so. 
That  furious  man  has  hatched  a  plan 

That  must  undo  us  all  ; 
He'd  blow  tin1  IVrrs  unto  the  spheres. 

And  throne  the  Cardinal  ! 

"  It's  time  I  took  from  other  book 

Than   his  a  saving  leaf: 
I'll  do  it — yes!    I'll  e'en  confess, 

Like  many  a  conscious  thief. 
And  on  the  whole,  upon  my  soul, 

As  darnel  used  to  teach. 
When  human  schemes  are  vain  iu>  dreams, 

'Tis  always  best  to  peach  ! 
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"  My  mind's  made  up !"     He  drained  the  cup, 

Then  straightway  sate  him  down, 
Divulged  the  whole,  whitewashed  his  soul, 

And  saved  the  British  crown  ; — 
Disclosed  the  walks  of  Guido  Fawkes, 

And  swore,  with  pious  aim, 
That  from  the  first  he  thought  him  cursed, 

And  still  opined  the  same. 

Poor  Guido  died,  and  Tresham  eyed 

His  dangling  corpse  on  high  ; 
Yet  no  one  durst  reflect  at  first 

On  him  who  played  the  spy. 
Did  any  want  a  Protestant, 

As  stilf  as  a  rattan, 
To  rail  at  home  'gainst  priests  at  Rome — 

Why,  Tresham  was  their  man  ! 

Twas  nothing  though  he'd  kissed  the  Too 

Abroad  in  various  ways, 
Or  managed  rather  that  his  wife's  father 

Should  bear  the  blame  and  praise. 
Yet  somehow  men,  who  knew  him  when 

He  wooed  the  Man  of  Sin, 
Would  slightly  sneer,  and  whisper  near, 
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If  you,  dear  youth,  are  bent  on  truth 

In  these  degenerate  days, 
And  if  you  dare  one  hour  to  spare 

For  aught  but  "  Roman  Lays  ;" 
If,  shunning  rhymes,  you  read  the  Times, 

And  search  its  columns  through, 
You'll  find  perhaps  that  Tresham's  lapse 

Is  matched  by  something  new. 

Our  champion  John,  with  armour  on, 

Is  ready  now  to  stand 
(For  so  we  hope)  against  the  Pope, 

At  least  on  English  land. 
'Gainst  foreign  rule  and  Roman  bull 

He'll  fight,  and  surely  win. 
But— tarry  yet — and  don't  forget 
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AND  so,  Dick  my  boy,  you  arc  now 
on  the  statVof  "  our  Special  Commis- 
sioners ;"  and  you  arc  going  to  favour 
tho  public  with  the  results  of  your 
investigations  on  the  subjects  of  native 
industry,  free  trade,  wages,  competi- 
tion, and  so  forth ''.  Well,  it  does 
flood  to  tho  heart  of  an  aged  veteran 
of  the  press  like  myself,  to  see  tho 
sphere  of  our  labours,  as  we  used  to 
call  it,  so  capitally  enlarged.  It 
shows  me  that  people  arc  rapidly 
getting  rid  of  a  pood  many  idiotical 
prejudices  which  stood  in  the  way  of 
social  prepress ;  and  that  they  don't 
care  from  what  quarter  their  informa- 
tion comes,  so  that  it  is  properly 
spiced  and  made  palatable  to  their 
taste.  Upon  my  soul,  Dick,  and 
without  any  humbug,  I  almost  envy 
you  your  present  position.  Two 
years  apo  when  you  came  up  to  Lon- 
don, and  were  entered  in  the  junior 
reporting  department,  you  knew  as 
much  about  political  economy  as  you 
do  of  algebra,  and  would  as  soon 
have  handled  a  red-hot  poker  as  a 
volume  of  parliamentary  returns.  And 
now  they  tell  me  that  you  are  the 
smartest  hand  going  at  statistics,  and 
think  no  more  of  tossing  oil' an  article 
on  tho  C'urrency  at  a  quarter  of  an 
hour's  notice,  than  my  cook  does  of 
elaborating  a  pancake  !  Why,  sir, 
you  arc  a  far  greater  man  than  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  or  a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons.  You  are  a 
•whole  committee  in  your  own  person, 
for  you  arc  going  to  take  evidence, 
just  wherever  you  please,  and  to  re- 
port upon  it  too,  without  the  remotest 
chance  of  contradiction.  Help  your- 
self, Dick,  and  pass  the  decanter. 
Here  is  your  very  good  health,  and 
prosperity  to  the  Fourth  Estate  ! 

You  intend  to  do  your  duty  manfully 
and  impartially?  Of  course,  Dick,  you 
do.  Nobody  who  has  the  pleasure  of 
your  acquaintance  can  doubt  it.  Your 
virility  is  beyond  all  dispute,  and  how 
can  you  be  otherwise  than  impartial 
when  yon  arc  writing  up  your  own 
side  ?  You  arc  not  much  of  a  lawyer, 
perhaps,  but  common  sense  will 
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suggest  tho  first  plain  rules  for  leading 
evidence.  Your  employers  want  to 
show  that  everybody  is  prospering 
under  the  cheerful  influences  of  free 
trade.  They  don't,  of  course,  care 
twopence  halfpenny  whether  their 
dogma  is  right  or  wrong  :  they  are 
committed  to  it,  and  that  is  enough. 
They  give  you  a  certain  allowance 
per  week — 1  hope,  by  the  way,  it  is  a 
handsome  one — to  prosecute  your 
inquiries,  and  they  intend  that  the 
results  shall  be  such  as  to  justify  their 
general  assertion.  And  no  doubt 
they  will  justify  it,  Dick  :  for  I  say, 
and  I  care  not  who  knows  it,  that  a 
cleverer,  sharper,  more  route  and 
knowing  dog  than  yourself  never 
dipped  goose-quill  into  a  standislc. 
You  need  not  blii<h  at  the  compli- 
ment. Was  it  not  you  who  wrotc- 
that  leader  last  week,  rec<  mmending 
the  agriculturists  to  regulate  their 
operations  on  the  same  principle 
which  is  followed  in  the  factories,  and 
to  look  to  short  and  speedy  returns 
as  the  best  means  of  making  money  ? 
Ha,  ha,  ha!  Dick — that  certainly  wa* 
a  masterpiece  !  How  the  poor  devils 
of  chaw-bacons  must  have  stared 
when  they  heard  you  gravely  recom- 
mending them  to  raise  three  or  four 
consecutive  crops  in  the  year,  to  turn 
the  seasons  topsy-turvy,  and  to  sow 
in  August  that  they  might  reap  in 
January!  No  wonder  that  they  an; 
angry,  for  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  that 
a  number  of  people  believed  you. 
The  Cockneys  have  got  it  into  their 
heads  that  wheat  can  be  grown  by 
machinery,  and  I,  for  one,  shan't  be 
in  any  hurry  to  disabuse  them.  If  I 
were  you,  I  would  give  them  another 
leader  or  two  iu  the  name  strain,  in- 
sisting of  course  that  the  agriculturists 
are  a  pa^k  of  infernal  asses,  who  don't 
understand  the  first  principles  of  their 
own  trade,  and  that  Mechi,  thcra/.or- 
man,  is  their  only  creditable  apostle. 

Never  mind  though  it  may  be  neces- 
sary for  you  soon  to  eat  in  your  own 
words.  Between  you  and  me,  Dick 
— but  don't  let  it  go  any  farther — I 
have  been  of  opinion  for  some  time 
2z 
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back  that  Free-trade  is  a  total  delu- 
sion. It  may  be  bolstered  up  for  a  little 
longer,  but  it  can't  by  possibility  last 
our  time.  There  was  too  much  lying 
and  puffing  and  quackery  and  brag- 
gadocio at  the  outset.  I  told  Cob- 
den  so,  at  the  time  when  he  was  des- 
canting upon  the  blessings  of  the  cheap 
loaf,  but  he  would  have  his  own  way, 
and  in  his  very  next  speech  proposed 
to  lay  Manchester  alongside  of  the 
Mississippi !  I  said  the  same  thing  to 
M'Gregor,  but  he  would  not  be  de- 
terred from  promising  his  hearers  an 
additional  two  millions  per  week. 
And  a  pretty  kettle  of  fish  he  has 
made  of  it !  I  am  told  that  he  dares 
not  venture  to  show  his  face  in  the 
Gorbals.  You  see,  Dick,  all  that  non- 
sense is  telling  confoundedly  against 
us  just  now.  Wheat  is  down  to  zero, 
in  so  far  as  the  profits  of  cultivation 
are  concerned.  The  farmers  are  well- 
nigh  ruined — that  is  plain  beyond  the 
power  of  contradiction,  and  in  the 
course  of  another  year  they  will  be 
utterly  and  effectually  spouted.  The 
artisans  are  beginning  to  find  out  that 
cheap  foreign  bread  means  less  labour 
and  lowered  wages,  and  they  complain 
that  they  are  driven  to  the  wall  by 
the  free  importation  of  foreign  goods. 
If  that  notion  once  seizes  hold  of  their 
minds — and  it  is  doing  so  rapidly — it 
won't  be  long  before  they  begin  a  tre- 
mendous agitation  on  the  other  side. 
Yes,  Dick;  the  Protectionists  were 
right  after  all,  and  in  the  long  run 
they  will  carry  their  point  with  the 
general  consent  of  the  country.  In 
the  mean  time,  however,  thanks  to  Sir 
Robert  Peel,  we  have  got  into  office, 
and  we  shall  be  consummate  idiots  if 
we  don't  make  hay  while  the  sun  shines. 
You  are  doing  capital  service,  Dick, 
by  throwing  dust  in  people's  eyes. 
Keep  it  up  as  long  as  you  can.  Sneer 
at  facts  when  you  can't  answer  them  ; 
distort  evidence  boldly  ;  laugh  down 
the  idea  of  retrogression  ;  assume  the 
existence  of  unexampled  prosperity, 
in  spite  of  every  testimony  to  the  con- 
trary ;  assert  even  in  the  face  of  hos- 
tile elections  and  powerful  gatherings, 
that  the  cause  of  Protection  is  dead 
and  coffined — and  the  odds  are  that 
you  may  still  induce  a  good  many 
people  to  believe  you.  Stout  aver- 
ments, Dick,  are  capital  things,  and 
the  broader  you  can  make  them  the 
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better.  I  would  advise  you,  though, 
to  be  chary  of  statistics.  They  are 
dangerous  weapons  in  the  hands  of 
the  inexperienced,  and  you  may 
chance  to  break  your  own  head,  whilst 
attempting  to  tomahawk  your  anta- 
gonist. But  if  you  must  use  them, 
apply  to  me  or  Heavy  wet.  We  have 
a  prime  stock  on  hand,  carefully  pre- 
pared for  service,  and  I  think  we 
could  still  put  you  up  to  a  dodge  or 
two.  By  the  way,  who  wrote  that 
song  upon  Heavywet?  You  know 
the  one  I  mean,  beginning  with  some 
such  words  as — 

"  All  in  my  den,  I  cooper  up  the  figure-list, 
Which  I've  been  working  at  a  twelvemonth 

and  a  clay  ; 
Y\  here  there  was  a  lesser  one  I  substitute  a 

bigger  list ! 
Saying  that  the  true  bill  is  far,  far  away." 

I  wish  you  had  seen  Heavywet's 
face  when  young  Fitztape  of  the 
Treasury  sang  it  in  his  presence  on 
Tuesday  last !  The  old  fellow  looked 
as  though  the  waiter  had  handed  him 
verjuice  instead  of  curacoa. 

I  hope,  Dick,  you  are  not  above 
receiving  a  hint  from  an  old  hand,  who 
has  seen  some  service  in  his  day.  I 
am  sure  I  have  every  reason  to  ac- 
knowledge my  infinite  obligations  to 
the  pen  which  I  have  wielded  with 
more  or  less  effect  for  wellnigh  forty 
years,  and  which  has  not  only  pro- 
vided me  with  food  and  raiment,  but 
with  a  snug  patent  Government  office, 
which  makes  me  entirely  independent 
of  any  change  of  Ministry.  These 
are  the  kind  of  prizes,  Dick,  which  are 
open  to  us  literary  men,  who  have  the 
sense  to  adopt  politics  as  a  trade,  and 
to  write  up  our  party,  without  troub- 
ling ourselves  about  that  fantastic 
commodity  which  the  parsons  term 
conscience.  I  never  could  see  why  a 
public  writer  should  have  a  conscience 
any  more  than  a  lawyer.  The  French 
fellows  are  better  up  to  this,  and  don't 
even  pretend  to  its  possession.  And  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  they  are 
allowed  occasionally  far  better  chances 
than  we  have.  Only  fancy,  Dick, 
you  and  I  members  of  a  Provisional 
Government!  Wouldn't  we  have  a 
pluck  at  Rothschild  and  the  Bank? 
Don't  your  fingers  itch  at  the  bare 
idea  of  such  close  contact  with  the 
feathers  of  the  national  pigeon  ?  But 
it  is  of  no  use  indulging  in  those  fairy 
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dreams.  And  after  all,  I  daresay  that 
neither  Ktiemie.  Arago,  nor  Armand 
Marrast,  nor  Ferdinand  Flocon,  nor 
Ixmis  Blanc,  are  half  so  well  oil'  at  the 
present  moment  as  I  am,  with  my 
snug  salary  payable  quarterly,  and  no 
arrears.  It  is  better  not  to  be  too 
ambitions,  Dick,  nor  to  overshoot  the 
mark  ;  for  I  have  always  remarked 
that  yonr  most  prominent  men  are 
precisely  those  who  pocket  the  least 
in  the  long-run.  I  am  for  your  golden 
mediocrity,  which  insures  an  easy 
berth,  and  the  power  of  offering  to  a 
friend  a  cool  bottle  of  claret.  Yon 
like  the  wine,  Dick?  Help  yourself 
again  ;  there's  more  where  that  came 
from. 

As  I  was  saying,  yon  should  not 
despise  a  hint  from  an  old  hand.  We 
ancients  may  not  be  quite  so  smart  as 
yon  moderns,  but  we  are  tolerably 
good  judges  of  the  taking  qualities  of 
an  article — we  know,  by  experience, 
the  sort  of  thing  which  is  likely  to 
tickle  the  public  ear.  Now,  you  will 
forgive  me  for  saying,  that  in  your 
late  writings  you  exhibit,  now  and 
then,  certain  marks  of  precipitancy, 
which  it  might  be  as  safe  to  avoid. 
What  I  mean  to  express  is,  that  you 
arc  too  dashing  —  too  daring — too 
ready  to  encounter  your  antagonist 
with  his  own  weapons.  You  assume 
the  part  of  Achilles,  instead  of  imitat- 
ing the  example  of  I'lysses  ;  you  don't 
touch  the  Hospitaller's  shield,  though 
ho  has  the  worst  seat  of  the  party, 
but  you  make  your  lance  ring  against 
the  buckler  of  Brian  de  Bois-Guilbert. 
This  may  be  plucky,  but  it  is  not  wise. 
People  may  applaud  yon  for  your 
hardihood,  but  it  is  not  a  pleasant 
thing  to  be  chucked  over  your  horse's 
croup,  among  shard,  and  mire,  and 
the  general  laughter  of  mankind. 
Yon  made  a  great  mistake  the  other 
day  in  pitting  yourself  against  Lord 
Stanley.  You  might  have  known 
better.  You  were  no  more  than  a 
baby  in  the  hands  of  the  best  lance  of 
the  Temple  ;  and  the  attempt  only 
ended,  as  all  must  have  foreseen,  in 
yonr  own  confusion.  Don't  bo  angry, 
Dick.  I  know  you  only  obeyed  or- 
ders, but  the  result  demonstrates,  very 
clearly,  the  utter  imbecility  of  the 
clique  under  which  you  have  had  the 
misfortune  to  serve. 

You   say  you  did    not   write   the 
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article  about  gestures  and  looks  being 
more  expressive  than  words?  I  am 
aware  you  did  not.  I  am  talking  to 
a  sensible  man,  and  not  to  an  irre- 
claimable idiot.  It  is  no  fault  of  yours 
if  the  dunderheads,  who  find  the 
money,  will  occasionally  mistake  their 
vocation,  and  commit  themselves  by 
using  the  pen.  Such  things  arc  in- 
evitable in  journalism  ;  and  they  are 
enough  to  sow  the  seeds  of  decline  in 
the  bosom  of  a  printer's  devil.  But 
you  know  very  well,  notwithstanding, 
that  you  committed  yourself  most 
egregiously.  You  were  laughed  at, 
Dick,  and  held  up  to  scorn  in  every 
paper  from  Truro  to  Caithness.  And 
for  what?  Why,  for  attempting  per- 
tinaciously to  maintain  that  a  states- 
man meant  and  said  one  thing, 
whereas  he  distinctly  meant  and  said 
another.  Did  you  seriously  expect 
to  impose  upon  any  one  by  such  ^ 
stale  device  as  that — so  palpable,  and, 
moreover,  so  exceedingly  open  to 
contradiction?  You  might  as  well 
expect  the  public  to  believe  that  the 
Duke  of  Wellington  has  broken  his 
neck  on  the  hunting-field,  in  the  teeth 
of  a  letter  from  the  Field-marshal  an- 
nouncing that  he  is  well  and  hearty. 
Yes ;  I  know  very  well  that  John 
Bull  is  a  gullible  animal,  but  not 
to  the  degree  which  you  assume. 
You  may  state,  if  you  like,  that  the 
moon  is  made  of  green  cheese ;  or,  as 
some  wisea<  re  did  the  other  day, 
that  the  electric  telegraph  is  to 
be  superseded  by  the  employment 
of  magnetic  snails;  bnt  you  won't 
persuade  any  one  that  Ferrand  is  a 
friend  of  Cobden,  or  that  Sir  Robert 
Inglis  is  a  Jesuit  in  disguise  who  is 
working  for  the  supremacy  of  the 
Pope.  By  the  way,  I  was  wrong  in 
recommending  you  to  persist  in  your 
averment  that  Protection  is  dead  and 
coffined.  You  have,  I  observe,  of 
late  dedicated  at  least  a  couple  of 
Jeremiads  each  week  to  that  topic, 
and  there  is  a  degree  of  ferocity 
coupled  with  the  announcement  re- 
volting to  the  feelings  of  a  Christian. 
Yon  should  assume  the  fact,  Dick; 
not  insist  upon  it  in  this  absurd  man- 
ner. If  the  old  lady  really  is  under 
the  sod,  and  beyond  the  power  of 
resuscitation  and  the  reach  of  the 
resurrection-men,  e'en  let  her  repose 
in  quiet.  In  that  case  she  can  do  yon 
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no  further  harm,  and  it  would  be  but 
decent  to  give  her  the  benefit  of  a 
final  forgiveness,  or  at  all  events  to 
leave  her  to  oblivion.  Queen  Anne 
has  been  defunct  for  a  good  many 
years,  but  nobody  thinks  it  necessary 
to  proclaim  the  fact  weekly  in  a  couple 
of  leaders.  You  differ  from  me,  do 
you  ?  Very  well,  then  ;  carry  on  in 
your  own  way ;  all  I  shall  say  is,  that 
if  your  muttered  conjurations  don't 
evoke  the  shade  of  the  departed  saint, 
in  a  shape  that  may  appal  you  con- 
sumedly,  you  run  a  mighty  risk  of 
calling  a  counterfeit  into  being.  It  is 
a  good  maxim  never  to  put  forward 
anything  which  the  public  cannot 
readily  swallow. 

I  think  that,  in  one  respect,  the 
modern  system  is  decidedly  preferable 
to  the  older.  Formerly,  we  used  to 
combat  arguments ;  now,  I  observe, 
you  evade  them.  This  I  hold  to  be  a 
great  improvement.  In  the  first  place, 
it  saves  trouble  both  to  the  writer  and 
the  reader.  It  is  not  always  easy  to 
reply  to  a  fellow  who  knows  his  sub- 
ject a  great  deal  better  than  you  do. 
You  have  to  follow  him  from  point  to 
point,  investigate  his  facts,  controvert 
his  reasoning,  and  take,  in  short,  such 
a  world  of  trouble,  as  would  render 
the  life  of  a  gentleman  journalist 
absolutely  insupportable.  Milton  was 
occupied  nearly  a  year  with  one  of  his 
replies  to  Salmasins, — Sclden,!  believe, 
took  a  longer  time  to  double  up  his 
opponent  Grotius.  This  is  slow  work, 
and  you  cannot  reasonably  be  ex- 
pected to  submit  to  it.  If  anything 
like  argument  is  to  be  brought  forward, 
you  are  entitled  to  look  for  it  in  the 
Edinburgh  Review,  though  I  do  not  in- 
tend by  any  means  to  assume  that  your 
expectations  will  be  realised  in  that 
quarter.  Costive,  beyond  the  power 
of  medicine,  must  be  the  man  who 
battens  on  the  hard  dough  dumplings, 
dished  up  quarterly  under  cover  of  the 
Blue  and  Yellow !  But  I  forgot— you 
are  not  entirely  with  the  Whigs, 
though  you  agree  with  them  as  to 
commercial  policy. 

You  do  well,  therefore,  to  avoid 
argument  in  all  points  that  require 
previous  preparation  and  study.  A 
general  slashing  style,  without  con- 
descending to  particulars,  is  undoubt- 
edly your  forte,  and  I  cannot  suffici- 
ently admire  your  dexterity  in  avoid- 


ing a  direct  reply.  You  have  got 
hold  of  a  capital  phrase  in  answer  to 
everything  that  can  be  advanced 
against  you.  No  matter  how  clearly 
your  opponent  may  have  stated  his 
case,  no  matter  how  distinct  his  logic, 
or  how  incontrovertible  his  facts,  you 
come  down  upon  him  with  your  pet 
cry  of  "exploded  fallacies,"  and  extin- 
guish him  at  once  and  for  ever.  Very 
righteously  you  eschew  the  trouble  of 
pointing  out  where,  when,  and  by 
whom  the  said  obnoxious  fallacy  was 
exploded.  It  is  perfectly  possible — 
nay,  in  nine  cases  out  often,  absolutely 
certain,  that  you  never  in  your  life 
heard  that  particular  view  stated 
before,  and  that  you  do  not  compre- 
hend it  when  stated  ;  still,  yon  con- 
tinue to  occupy  the  vantage  ground r 
and  pooh-pooh  it  down  as  calmly 
as  though  it  were  one  of  the  Man- 
chester unfulfilled  prophecies.  This 
is  a  pleasant  way  of  getting  out  of 
a  dilemma;  and  the  best  of  it  is,  that 
by  generalisation  you  may  contrive 
to  apply  your  epithet  to  every  fact, 
however  notorious,  which  has  been 
brought  forward  by  your  antagonist. 
For  instance,  an  indignant  farmer 
writes  you  a  letter  enclosing  a  bal- 
ance-sheet of  his  operations  for  the 
last  year,  which  shows  that,  instead 
of  making  any  profit,  he  is  out  of 
pocket  some  ninety  or  a  hundred 
pounds  ;  and  he  argues,  quite  fairly, 
that  if  grain  is  to  continue  at  its 
present  rate,  in  consequence  of  im- 
portations from  abroad,  he  will  be  a 
ruined  man  before  the  expiry  of  his 
lease,  and  his  labourers  thrown  out  of 
employment.  Six  months  ago,  your 
answer  would  have  been  hopeful, 
courteous,  and  encouraging.  You 
would  have  assured  him  that  the  pre- 
sent depression  was  merely  temporary, 
and  that  in  the  course  of  a  short  time 
wheat  must  be  at  sixty  shillings. 
You  are  wiser  now.  You  are  per- 
fectly aware  that  any  considerable 
rise  in  the  value  of  agricultural  pro- 
duce, under  the  operation  of  the  pre- 
sent law,  is  a  pure  impossibility  ;  and 
you  resort  to  no  such  assurance. 
Three  months  later  you  would  have 
told  him  to  go  to  the  devil  or  the  anti- 
podes, whichever  he  pleased,  and  not 
bother  the  public  with  his  wicked  and 
insensate  clamour.  But  you  are  also 
tolerably  aware,  by  this  time,  that 
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the  public  docs  not  exactly  approve  of 
a  wholesale  system  of  expatriation, 
however  admiraMe  it  may  appear  in 
your  eyes  ;  and  that  yon  have  exposed 
yourself,  by  recommending  it,  to  cer- 
tain reflections,  which  are  not  very 
creditable  to  your  character  either  as 
a  philanthropist  or  a  Christian.  Nor 
can  you  much  mend  the  matter  by 
insisting  upon  another  pet  phrase  of 
yours,  which  did  pood  service  so  long 
as  it  was  new.  You  cannot  always 
aver  that  we  are  in  "  a  transition 
state"  of  society.  In  the  first  place, 
the  expression,  when  you  analyse  it, 
has  no  meaning.  In  the  second  place, 
grunting  that  it  had  a  meaning,  people 
are  naturally  anxious  to  know,  what 
sort  of  state  of  society  is  to  be  con<c 
queut  on  the  "  transition  state" — a 
piece  of  information  which  neither 
you  nor  any  one  else  have  it  in  your 
power  to  supply.  So  that  an  ignorant 
or  commonplace  person,  who  is  not 
versed  in  the  mysteries  or  resorts  of 
journalism,  may  be  well  excused  for 
wondering  in  what  possible  way  you 
can  meet  the  allegations  of  Mr  Haw- 
buck. You  cannot  refu.se  to  print  his 
letter  and  his  statement,  for,  if  you 
don't,  somebody  else  will ;  and  cither 
you  lay  yourself  open  to  the  charge 
of  suppression,  or  it  may  be  held  that 
you  cannot  frame  an  answer.  How 
valuable,  in  such  a  position,  is  the 
shield  of  "  exploded  fallacies  ! "  You 
"assume,  in  your  commentary  on  the 
letter,  a  tone  of  heartfelt  commisera- 
tion, not  for  the  circumstances,  but  for 
the  prejudices  and  benighted  mental 
condition  of  the  writer.  "  \Ve  will- 
ingly give  a  place  in  our  columns  to 
<he  communication  of  Mr  Hawbuck, 
iiot  on  account  of  its  intrinsic  worth 
— not  because  it  contains  any  novel 
information — but  because  it  is  a  fair 
specimen  of  that  state  of  intellectual 
depression  and  economical  ignorance, 
which  the  existence  for  so  many  years 
of  a  false  protective  system  has  un- 
happily fostered,  even  among  that 
class  of  agriculturists  who  arc  entitled 
to  the  epithet  of  respectable.  Here  is 
a  man  who,  from  the  general  wording 
and  caligraphy  of  his  letter,  appears 
lo  have  received  the  advantages  of  an 
ordinary  good  education— a  man  who, 
i»y  his  own  confession,  is  the  tenant 
of  a  farm  for  which  lie  pays  five  hun- 
dred pounds  a-year  of  rent,  and  up- 
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wards — a  man  who,  we  doubt  not,  is 
most  estimable  in  his  private  relations, 
a  kind  husband,  an  indulgent  father, 
and  possibly  a  considerate  master — u 
man  who,  not  improbably,  is  on  good 
terms  with  the  squire,  and,  it  may  IK\ 
visits  at  the  parsonage — and  yet  this 
very  individual,  Mr  Hawbuck,  is  com- 
plaining that  he  cannot  make  ends 
meet !  We  shall  not,  at  the  present 
time,  minutely  question  the  accuracy 
of  his  statements.  These  may  be 
grossly  exaggerated,  or  they  may 
contain  nothing  more  than  a  simple 
narrative  of  the  truth.  Assuming  tin- 
latter  to  be  the  case,  we  ask  our 
readers,  with  the  most  perfect  confi- 
dence, whether  the  whole  of  the  argu- 
ment which  he  has  attempted  to  rear 
upon  such  exceedingly  slender  foun- 
dations, is  not,  from  beginning  to 
end,  a  tissue  of  exploded  fallacies  ? 
Here  we  have  the  whole  question  of 
Jlritish  taxation  brought  forward,  as 
if  it  was  something  new.  Hawbuck 
ought  to  know  better.  His  father 
was  taxed  before  him,  and  so,  we 
doubt  not,  were  several  antecedent 
generations  of  Hawbucks,  suppos- 
ing that  the  family  lays  claim  to 
a  respectable  agricultural  antiquity. 
Hawbuck  junior — who,  we  hope,  will 
have  more  sense  than  his  father — nn^t 
make  up  his  mind,  in  future  years,  to 
contribute  his  quota  to  the  national 
burdens,  in  return  for  which  we  receive 
the  inestimable  blessings  of  good 
government,  (  O  Dick  !]  sound  legis- 
lation, and  impartial  administration 
of  the  laws.  Then  Mr  Hawbuck,  as 
a  matter  of  course,  acting  upon  the 
invariable  example  of  the  writers  and 
orators  of  that  unhappy  faction  to 
which  he  has  the  misfortune  to  belong, 
drags  in  the  '  foreigner,'  just  as  the 
Dngnld  creature  is  dragged  into  the 
hut  at  Aberfoil  by  the  soldiers  of 
Captain  Thornton.  This  is  another 
exploded  fallacy,  which  we  had  fondly 
hoped  was  set  to  rest  for  ever. 
It  seems  we  were  mistaken.  Mr 
Hawbuck  cannot  dispense  with  the 
'  foreigner.'  He  haunts  him  ever 
and  anon  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 
like  the  Haw-head-and-bloody-bones 
of  the  nursery,  or  like  the  turnip 
lantern  placed  on  the  churchyard 
wall  by  some  juvenile  agricultural 
humourist.  Really  it  is  very  distress- 
ing that  any  one  should  be  so  perse- 
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cuted  by  a  phantom  which  is  the  pure 
growth  of  mental  apprehension  and 
disease.  Mr  Hawbuck  certainly 
ought  to  consult  his  medical  adviser  ; 
or,  if  distance  and  the  embarrassed 
state  of  his  affairs  preclude  him  from 
applying  to  the  village  Galen,  per- 
haps he  will  allow  us  to  prescribe  for 
him.  A  good  dose  of  purgative  me- 
dicine twice  a-week,  moderate  diet, 
abstinence  from  intoxicating  liquors, 
and  change  of  scene — we  would  sug- 
gest a  visit  to  Mr  Mechi's  farm  of 
Tiptree — will  work  wonders  with  our 
patient.  But  he  must  beware  of  all 
excitement.  lie  must  on  no  account 
attend  any  gatherings  where  Mr  Fer- 
rand  is  a  speaker,  and  he  had  better 
refrain  from  passing  his  evenings  at 
the  Agricultural  Club.  He  will  thus 
be  able  to  effect  considerable  retrench- 
ment in  his  expenditure  by  avoiding 
beer,  and  Mrs  Hawbuck  will  love 
him  none  the  less.  By  attending  to 
these  few  simple  rules,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  a  radical  cure  may  be 
effected.  We  shall  then  hear  no 
more  of  Mr  Hawbuck's  complaints, 
nor  will  it  be  necessary  again  to 
reprehend  him  for  the  adoption  of 
exploded  fallacies.  We  shall  not  do 
the  farmers  of  Great  Britain  the 
injustice  to  suppose  that  this  gentle- 
man is  a  type  of  their  class.  We 
regard  him  simply  as  an  honest,  easy- 
natured,  but  very  credulous  person, 
who  has  been  unfortunately  imbued 
with  false  notions  of  political  economy, 
and  used  as  a  tool  in  thehandsof  others 
to  promote  their  interested  designs." 
There,  Dick,  is  a  leader  for  you 
cut  and  dry  ;  and  I  think  you  must 
admit  that  it  will  answer  every  pur- 
pose. In  the  first  place,  you  won't 
hear  any  more  of  Hawbuck.  Men  of 
his  class  cannot  bear  to  be  laughed  at, 
so  that  his  only  revenge  will  be  a 
muttered  vow  to  break  your  head,  if 
it  should  ever  come  knowingly  within 
the  sweep  of  his  cudgel.  In  the 
second  place,  you  will  have  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  you  have 
raised  a  laugh,  which  is  at  all  times 
equivalent  to  a  triumph  in  argument. 
The  majority  of  your  readers  will 
esteem  you  a  very  clever  fellow,  and 
henceforward  the  name  of  Hawbuck 
will  be  the  signal  for  general  cacchi- 
nation.  It  is  quite  true  that  Haw- 
buck's statement  is  in  no  way  refuted, 
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or  the  cause  of  his  distress  investi- 
gated— but  how  can  you  possibly  be 
expected  to  occupy  your  time  with 
his  affairs?  As  a  u  special  commis- 
sioner," indeed,  you  may  treat  him 
more  minutely.  You  may  pry  into  his 
pigstye,  investigate  his  stable,  criti- 
cise his  mode  of  drainage,  disapprove 
of  his  rotation  of  crops,  inquire  into 
the  wages  which  he  pays,  and  decidedly 
object  to  his  turnips.  You  may  hold 
him  up  as  a  lamentable  victim  of  that 
species  of  wretched  farming  which, 
under  the  baneful  shadow  of  protection, 
could  do  no  more  than  render  British 
agriculture  by  far  the  finest  and  the 
most  productive  in  the  world.  You 
may  exhort  him  to  lay  out  more 
capital — you  need  not  care  about  the 
amount,  as  he  is  not  likely  to  ask  you 
for  a  loan,  nor  would  you  be  willing 
to  advance  it,  if  he  did,  on  such 
dubious  security  ;  and  you  may  abuse 
him  as  an  obstinate  ass,  because  he 
does  not  plough  with  a  steam-engine. 
All  this  you  may  do  with  impunity, 
(provided  you  never  visit  the  district 
again ;)  and  you  will  be  hailed  by  your 
own  party  as  a  genuine  national  bene- 
factor, and  as  an  oracle  of  agricultural 
progress.  But  don't  mix  up  the  two 
characters — that  is,  keep  statistics  for 
your  report,  and  general  assertions 
for  your  leading  article.  Hold  hard 
by  the  doctrine  of  "  exploded  falla- 
cies." It  will  apply  to  everything, 
and  every  system,  which  was  ever 
hatched  under  the  influence  of  the 
sun.  You  may  adapt  the  term  to 
physics  quite  as  appropriately  as  to 
opinions.  If  you  are  inclined  to  set 
forward  as  an  exploded  fallacy  the 
dogma  that  climate  has  any  influence 
upon  crops,  you  are  perfectly  entitled 
to  do  so,  on  the  authority  of  the  Hux- 
tables  of  the  present  generation. 

But  I  fear  that  I  am  exhausting 
your  patience,  and,  as  it  is  now  rather 
late,  I  shall  merely  add  a  word  of 
personal  advice.  Never  attempt  to 
rear  up  your  independent  judgment 
against  the  wishes  of  your  proprietors. 
In  ordinary  times  this  caution  might 
be  unnecessary,  since  few  men  are 
sincerely  desirous  to  quarrel  with 
their  bread  and  butter.  But  there  is 
a  foolish  spirit  of  insubordination 
visible  just  now  on  the  surface  of 
society,  against  which  you  ought  to 
guard.  Young  men  are  beginning  to 
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fashion  out  opinions  fur  themselves. 
Tlio  old  traditional  l.m<lm:irks  an'  not 
sufficient   for  their  guidance;   and  I, 
who  am  a  veteran  in  politics,  find  my- 
self not  unfreqnently  beardwl  by  some 
pert  whippersnapperjust  escaped  from 
school,  who  is  now  setting  up,  as  the 
plira.-e    is,   on   his  own   hook,  as   an 
earnest  man  and  a  patriot,  and  wh» 
probably  expects  before  long  to  hold 
office   in    that    new   Downing   Street 
which  ha£   been   so   seductively   pro- 
phesied by  the  blatant  seer  of  Kccle- 
fechaii.      I  need  hardly  tell  you,  Dick, 
that  this  is  all  mere  moonshine — pure 
flatulency, superinduced  by  a  vegetable 
diet  upon  a  stomach  naturally  feeble. 
If  you  wish  to  see  the  results  of  young 
independent  journalism,  you  have  only 
to  step  over  to  the  Continent.     I  have 
been  watching  the  progress  of  events 
there  with  considerable  interest  for  the 
last  three  years,  and  my  only  wonder 
is,  how  several  scores  of  able  (icrman 
editors  have  managed  to  escape  the 
gallows.     You  see  what  a  pass  they 
have  arrived  at  in  France.     Nobody 
is  allowed  to  write  an  article  in  the 
most   paltry   paper   without    affixing 
his  name ;    and   the  consequence  is, 
that   journalism.   a>   a    profession,   is 
terribly  on  the  decline.     I  don't  like 
this,  I  own.     I  wish  to  see  its  respec- 
tability kept    up,    anil    its    decencies 
preserved  ;  and  I  don't  think  that  can 
be  accomplished  by  the  suppression  of 
the  editorial    We.      People  are  very 
anxious  to  know  what  are  the  opinion-; 
of  a  leading'  London  journal  npon  any 
given   point,   but   I   question   if  they 
wotdd  pay  twopence  to  ascertain  what 
Jenkins,  or  Larkins,  or  Perkins  may 
pleay  to  think,  should  the  names  of 
these  gentlemen  appear  at  the  end  of 
their  respective  lucubrations.     There- 
fore, Dick,  stand  up  for  your  order, 
and  do  not  be  led  astray  by  the  im- 
pulses of  individual  vanity.      Dismiss 
all  egotism  from  your  mind,  and  keep 
in  your  proper  place.     Supposing  that 
you  have  achieved  any  notable  feat 
of  arms,  rest  contented  with  the  con- 
sciousness thereof,  and  don't  run  about 
telling  the  whole  world   that   it  was 
you   who  did  it.     Benvenuto    Cellini 
would  have  been  a  precious  ass  hail  he 
stated  during  his  lifetime  that  it  was 
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he  who  shot  the  Constable  Ilourl>oii. 
He  was  wiser,  and  kept  the  state- 
ment for  his  memoir-;.  This  would  IK- 
DO  world  to  live  in  if  reviewers  were 
obliged  to  give  up  their  name-.  Fancy 
Hawbuck  at  your  door,  or  lurking 
round  the  corner,  armed  with  a  pitch- 
fork or  a  Hail!  The  bare  idea  is 
enough  to  make  one's  blood  curdle  in 
the  veins.  Far  rather  would  1  eva- 
cuate my  premises  in  the  full  know- 
ledge that  two  su.-picious  gentlemen 
of  the  tribe  of  Gad  were  waiting  to 
capture  me  on  a  writ. 

And  now.   Dick,  good  night.     You 
see  1  have  used  my  privilege  of  senio- 
rity pretty  freely;  but  you  are  not  the 
lad  1  take  you  for,  if  you  are  offended 
at  a  friendly  hint,     By  the  way,  how 
do   you   intend  to  come  out   on  the 
Catholic    question — strong   or    mild? 
Are  you  going  to  back  up  Lord  .John 
Russell's  "noble  letter"  to  the  Bishop 
of  Durham? — or  do  you  intend  to  twit 
him  with  his  support   of  Maynooth, 
his  acknowledgment  in  Ireland  of  the 
territorial  titles  of  the  Papist  bishops, 
and  the  rank  which  he  his  given  them 
in  the  Colonies  ?     You  don't  like  to 
commit  yourself.  I  suppose  ?  Ah,  well ; 
perhaps   you   are   right.     Hut    this  I 
will  say  for  Lord  John,  that  whatever 
may  be  his  capabilities  as  a  states- 
man, he  would  have  made  a  first-rate 
editor.     Upon   my  conscience,  sir.   1 
believe  that  there  never  lived  the  man 
who  had  a  liner  finger  for  the  public 
pulse.       He  knows  to  a  scruple    the 
amount  of  stimulants   or  purgatives 
\\lii-li    the    British    constitution    will 
bear;    and  the  moment  that  the  pa- 
tient becomes  uneasy,  he  changes  his 
mode    of    treatment.      1    should    like 
to  see  Shiel's  countenance     when  he 
reads  the    letter.      1   have  no   doubt 
that  by  this  time  he  is  convinced  that 
lie    might    have    saved    himself    the 
trouble  of  excising   J>ei  (Iratia  from 
the  coinage,    and    that    his   tarn'    in 
Tuscany  will  hardly  give  him  a  com- 
plete opportunity  of  studying  the  re- 
lics of  ancient  art.    Seriously,  Dick.  I 
look  upon   the  almost  unanimous  opi- 
nion expressed  by  the  British  press, 
with  regard  to  this  insolent   Roman 
aggression,  as  by    far   the   best   and 
surest  symptom  of  its  vitality. 
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A  JEST  FROM  THE  GERMAN. 


IT  was  a  bright  afternoon  in  the 
beginning  of  October,  and  the  little 
town  of  Miffelstein  lay  basking  in  the 
genial  sunbeams.  But  its  streets, 
generally  so  cheerful,  were  upon 
that  day  solitary.  The  town  seemed 
deserted,  and  its  unusual  aspect  evi- 
dently surprised  a  pedestrian,  who 
ascended  the  steep  slope  of  the  main 
street,  and  gazed  curiously  about  him, 
without  perceiving  a  single  face  at  the 
windows.  Everything  was  shut  up. 
No  children  played  on  the  thresholds  ; 
no  inquisitive  serving  wench  peeped 
from  door  or  garret :  some  fowls  were 
picking  up  provender  in  the  road,  and 
a, superannuated  dog  blinked  and  slum- 
bered in  the  sun;  but  of  human  beings 
none  were  to  be  seen.  In  seeming 
perplexity  the  traveller  shook  his  head. 
Then — not  with  the  hesitating  step  of 
a  stranger  in  the  land,  but  with  firm 
and  confident  strides — he  walked 
straight  to  the  principal  inn,  whose 
doors  stood  invitingly  open  upon  the 
marke  t-place.  Like  one  familiar  with 
the  locality,  he  turned  to  his  left 
beneath  the  entrance  archway,  and 
ascended  the  stairs  leading  directly  to 
the  coffee-room.  The  coffee-room 
was  empty.  A  waiter,  who  sat  read- 
ing in  the  bar,  welcomed  the  new 
coiner  with  a  slight  nod,  but  did  not 
otherwise  disturb  his  studies. 

"  God  bless  you,  old  boy!"  cheer- 
fully exclaimed  the  traveller,  casting 
from  his  shoulders  a  handsome  knap- 
sack ;  "just  see  if  you  can  manage  to 
leave  your  chair.  I  am  no  travelling 
tailor  or  tinker,  but  the  long-lost  Alexis, 
returned  from  his  wanderings,  and  well 
disposed  to  make  himself  comfortable 
in  his  uncle's  house." 

With  an  exclamation  of  joy'ful  sur- 
prise, the  old  servant  sprang  from  his 
scat,  and  grasped  the  hand  of  the 
unexpected  guest. 

"Thanks,  my  honest  old  friend," 
replied  the  young  man  to  his  affec- 
tionate greeting,  "  and  now  tell  me 
at  once  what  the  deuce  has  come  over 
Miffelstein  ?  Has  the  plague  been 
here,  or  the  Turks  ?  Are  the  worthy 
Miffelsteiners  all  gathered  to  their 


fathers,   or   are    they  imitating    the 
southerns,  and  snoring  the  siesta?" 

The  waiter  hastened  to  explain  that 
the  great  harvest  feast  was  being  cele- 
brated at  a  short  distance  from  the 
town,  a'nd  that  the  entire  population 
of  Miffelstein  had  flocked  thither,  with 
the  exception  of  the  bedridden  and  the 
street  keepers  ;  and  of  his  master,  and 
the  young  mistress,  he  added,  the 
former  of  whom  was  detained  by 
business,  and  the  latter  was  dressing 
herself,  but  who  both  would  follow 
the  stream  before  half-au-hour  was 
over. 

"True!"  cried  Alexis,  striking  his 
forehead  with  his  finger:  "I  have 
almost  forgotten  my  native  village, 
with  its  vintage  and  harvest  joys ; 
and  I  much  fear  it  returns  the  ill 
compliment  in  kind.  I  can  pass  my 
time,  however,  till  my  worthy  uncle 
and  fair  cousin  arc  visible.  Bring  me 
something  to  eat :  I  am  both  hungry 
and  thirsty." 

"  What  cellar  and  kitchen  contain 
is  at  your  honour's  service,"  replied 
the  waiter.  "  We  had  no  strangers  at 
table  to-day,  but  cold  meat  is  there  ; 
and,  if  it  so  please  you,  some  kail -soup 
shall  be  instantly  warmed." 

"  Kail-soup,"  said  Alexis  with  a 
smile  ;  "  none  of  that,  thank  you. 
Cold  meat — bene.  But  don't  forget 
the  cellar." 

"Assuredly  not.  Whatever  your 
honour  pleases.  A  flask  of  sac^,  or  a 
jug  of  ale?" 

"Sack!  sack !— Miffelstein  sack!" 
cried  Alexis,  laughing  heartily.  "Any- 
thing you  like.  Only  be  quick  about 
it." 

Whilst  the  waiter  hurried  to  the 
larder,  Alexis  examined  the  apart- 
ment, which  struck  him  as  strangely 
altered  since  his  boyish  days.  The 
old  familiar  furniture  had  disappeared, 
and  was  replaced  by  oaken  tables, 
stools,  and  settees  of  rude  and  out- 
landish construction.  The  shining 
sideboard  had  made  way  for  an  anti- 
quated worm-eaten  piece  of  furniture 
with  gothic  carvings.  Altogether  the 
cheerful  dining-room  had  undergone  an 
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odd  change.  The  walls  were  papered 
with  views  of  bleak  mountain  scenery, 
dismal  lake*  and  turreted  castles,  en- 
livened la-re  and  tlicre  with  groups  of 
Scottish  peasantry.  The  curtains,  of 
many-coloured  plaid,  were  not  very 
elegant,  and  contrasted  strangely  with 
the  long  narrow  French  windows. 
"  What  on  earth  does  it  all  mean?" 
exclaimed  the  puzzled  Alexis.  Just 
as  he  asked  himself  the  question,  the 
waiter  entered  the  room,  with  a  coun- 
tenance of  extraordinary  formality, 
bearing  meat  and  wine  upon  a  silver 
salver.  This  he  placed  before  him 
with  an  infinity  of  ceremonious  ges- 
tures and  grimaces. 

"  Your  lordship  will  graciously  put 
up  with  this  poor  refreshment,  ''  he 
said.  "The  beef  is  as  tender  as  if  it 
came  from  the  king's  table,  ((iod  bless 
him  ;)  the  sack,  or  rather  the  claret, 
is  of  the  best  vintage.  The  kail-soup 
would  hardly  have  been  forthcoming  ; 
for  although  the  cook  is  kept  at  home 
by  a  cold,  she  is  reading,  and  cannot 
leave  her  book.  And  now,  if  it  will 
pleasure  your  lordship,  1  will  play  you 
u  tune  upon  the  bagpipes." 

In  mute  and  open- mouthed  astonish* 
ment,  Alexis  stared  at  the  speaker, 
lint  the  old  man's  earnest  countenance, 
and  a  movement  he  made  to  fetch  the 
discordant  instrument,  restored  to  him 
his  powers  of  speech. 

"For  heaven's  sake!"  he  cried, 
"Tobias!  stop,  come  hither,  and  tell 
mo  if  yon  have  lost  your  senses ! 
Lordship!  claret!  A  cook  who  can't 
leave  her  book  !  A  bagpipe  !  Tobias  ! 
what  has  come  to  you?" 

"Ah,  Mr  Alexis!"  said  the  old 
fellow,  suddenly  exchanging  his 
•quaint  and  ceremonious  bearing  for  a 
plaintive  simplicity  of  manner,  "  to 
say  the  truth,  I  hardly  know  myself 
what  has  come  to  me.  But  pray  don't 
call  me  Tobias  before  the  master. 
C'aleb  has  been  my  name  now  for  a 
matter  of  three  years.  Master  and 
the  customers  would  have  it  so." 

"Caleb?" 

"  Yes,  my  dear  Mr  Alexis.  I  and 
the  inn  were  rebaptised  on  the  same 
day.  I  am  sorry  for  both  of  us,  but  I 
n in  only  the  servant,  and  what  every- 
body pleases— 

Alexis  pnshed  open  the  window  and 
thrust  out  his  head.  "True,  by  all 
that's  ridiculous  !  "  he  exclaimed, 
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turning  to  tin*  rebaptised  waiter ; 
"  the  old  Star  hangs  there  no  longer. 
What  is  your  house  called  now?  " 

"The  Hear  of  liradwardiuc;  and 
since  that  has  been  its  name,  and 
everything  in  it  has  been  so  trans- 
mogritied,  the  place  is  full  of  strangers 
particularly  of  English,  who  throng 
us  in  the  summer.  And  there's  such 
laughing  and  tomfoolery,  that  at  times 
I'm  like  to  go  crazy.  They  stare  at 
old  Caleb  as  if  he  himself  were  the 
Bear,  laugh  in  his  face,  and  apologise 
by  a  handsome  tip.  That  would  be 
all  very  well,  but  the  neighbours 
laugh  at  the  master  and  the  inn,  and 
at  me  and  Susan,  whose  name  is  now 
.Jenny,  and  never  think  of  putting 
hand  in  pocket  to  make  amends.  But 
what  can  I  do,  Mr  Alexis?  Master 
is  wilful,  and  I'm  sixty.  If  he 
discharged  me,  who  would  give  old 
Tobias — Caleb,  I  mean  —  his  daily 
bread  ? " 

"  1  would,  old  fellow,"  replied 
Alexis  heartily  ;  "  I  would,  Tobias. 
You've  saved  me  a  thrashing  for 
many  a  prank,  and  were  always 
kinder  to  me  than  my  own  uncle,  who 
Munetimcs  forgot  that  I  was  his 
sister's  son.  If  ever  you  want,  and  I 
have  a  crust,  half  is  yours.  But  go 
on,  I  do  not  yet  understand — 

Tobias  cast  a  timid  glance  at  the 
door,  and  then  continued,  but  in  u 
lower  tone  than  before. 

"  Three  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  the 
mistress  died,  ami  soon  afterwards 
things  began  to  go  badly.  Your  uncle 
neglected  the  house,  and  at  last,  if  we 
had  one  customer  a- day,  and  three  or 
four  on  Sundays,  we  thought  ourselves, 
well  off.  It  was  all  along  of  books. 
Every  week  there  came  a  great  parcel 
from  the  next  town,  and  master  read 
them  through  and  through,  and  then 
the  young  lady,  and  then  master  often 
again,  lie  neither  ate,  nor  drank, 
nor  slept :  he  read.  That  may  have 
made  him  learned,  but  it  certainly  did 
not  make  him  rich.  One  day,  when 
things  were  at  the  worst,  a  stranger 
came  to  the  inn,  and  wrote  himself 
down  in  the  book  as  an  Englishman. 
lie  it  was  who  turned  master's  head. 
The  first  night  they  sat  up  talking  till 
morning;  all  next  day  and  the  day 
after  that,  they  were  poring  over 
books.  Then  the  folly  began  ;  every- 
thing must  be  changed — house  and 
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furniture,  sign  and  servants.  They 
say  the  Englishman  gave  your  uncle 
money  for  the  first  expenses.  If 
everything  had  gone  according  to  his 
and  master's  fancy,  you  would  have 
found  us  all  in  masquerade.  The 
clothes  were  made  for  us  just  like 
yonder  figures  on  the  paper.  But  we 
only  wore  them  one  day.  The  black- 
guards in  the  street  were  nigh  pulling 
down  the  house,  and" — here  Tobias 
again  lowered  his  voice — "  Justice 
Stapel  sent  word  to  master  that  he 
might  make  as  great  a  fool  of  himself 
as  he  pleased,  but  that  he  must  keep 
his  servants  in  decent  Christian-like 
clothing.  So  we  got  back  to  our 
hose  and  jackets.  The  Englishman, 
•when  he  returned  the  following  spring, 
and  a  whole  lot  of  people  with  him, 
made  a  great  fuss,  and  scolded  and 
cursed,  and  said  that  we  upon  the 
Continent  were  a  set  of  miserable 
slaves,  and  that  it  was  a  man's  natu- 
ral right  to  dress  as  he  liked — or  not 
at  all,  if  it  so  pleased  him.  For  my 
part,  slave  or  no  slave,  I  was  very 
glad  Justice  Stapel  had  more  power 
here  than  the  mad  Englishman.  As 
it  was,  I  had  to  learn  to  play  the  bag- 
pipes; and  Jenny  had  to  learn  to  cook 
as  they  do  in  England  or  Scotland  ; 
and  we  all  had  to  learn  to  speak  as 
they  speak  in  master's  books,  eight 
pages  of  which  we  are  obliged  to  read 
every  day.  Jenny  likes  the  books, 
and  says  they  are  better  fun  than 
cooking  :  for  my  part,  I  can  make  no- 
thing of  them,  and  always  forget  one 
day  what  I  learned  the  — 

The  old  man  paused  in  great  trepi- 
dation, for  just  then  the  door  opened, 
and  a  beautiful  girl,  attired  in  gor- 
geous Scottish  tartans,  entered  the 
room. 

"  Emily  !  dear  cousin  !  "  cried 
Alexis,  springing  to  meet  the  bloom- 
ing damsel,  u  though  eighteen  years 
instead  of  nine  had  elapsed  since  we 
parted,  I  still  should  have  recognised 
your  bright  blue  eyes."  Bright  the 
eyes  certainly  were,  and  at  that  mo- 
ment they  sparkled  with  surprise  and 
pleasure  at  the  wanderer's  return  ; 
but  before  Alexis  had  concluded 
his  somewhat  boisterous  greetings, 
their  brightness  was  veiled  by  an 
expression  of  melancholy,  and  the 
momentary  flush  upon  the  maiden's 
cheek  was  replaced  by  a  pallid  hue, 
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which  seemed  habitual,  but  unnatural. 
The  change  did  not  escape  the  cousin's 
observant  glance,  and  he  pressed  her 
with  inquiries  as  to  its  cause.  At 
first  he  obtained  no  reply  but  a  sigh 
and  a  faint  smile.  His  solicitude 
would  not  be  thus  repelled. 

"  Upon  my  word,  cousin,"  he  said, 
"  I  leave  you  no  peace  till  you  tell 
what  is  wrong.  I  see  very  well  that, 
during  my  absence,  house  and  furni- 
ture, master  and  servants,  have  all 
been  turned  upside  down.  But  what 
can  have  caused  this  change  in  you  ? 
Have  you  too  been  rebaptised  ?  Has 
the  barbarous  Englishman  driven  you 
too  through  the  wilderness  of  his 
countryman's  romances  ?  Have  you 
been  compelled,  like  this  poor  devil,  to  . 
swallow  Redgauntlet  in  daily  doses, 
like  leaves  of  senna '?  Speak  out,  dear 
cousin,  my  old  friend  and  playmate. 
Assuredly,  I  little  expected  to  find  you 
still  Miss  Wirtig.  Ere  now,  I  thought 
some  fortunate  Jason,  daring  and 
deserving,  would  have  borne  away  the 
treasure  from  the  Miffelstein  Colchis." 

Emily  cast  a  side-glance  at  Tobias, 
who  stood  at  a  short  distance,  listen- 
ing to  their  conversation  with  an  air 
of  respectful  sympathy.  As  if  taking 
a  hint,  the  old  man  left  the  apartment. 
When  Emily  again  turned  to  her 
cousin,  her  eyes  glistened  with  tears. 

"  Dear  Emily,"  said  Alexis,  laying 
aside  his  headlong  bantering  tone,  and 
speaking  earnestly  and  affectionately, 
"place  confidence  in  me,  and  rely  on 
my  zeal  to  serve  you  and  desire  to  see 
you  happy.  True,  I  left  this  house 
clandestinely,  because  your  father 
would  have  made  a  tradesman  of  me, 
when  my  head  was  full  of  Euclid  and 
Vitruvius,  and  my  fingers  itched  to 
handle  scale  and  compasses.  But  it 
is  not  the  worst  sort  of  deserter  who 
returns  voluntarily  to  his  regiment. 
Think  not  ill  of  me  therefore,  and 
confide  to  me  your  sorrows.  It  is 
nearly  three  years  since  William 
Elben  wrote  to  me  that  lie  hoped 
speedily  to  take  you  home  as  his  bride. 
But  now  I  see  that  he  deceived 
me." 

"William  spoke  the  truth,"  the 
maiden  hastily  replied ;  "  the  hope  was 
then  justified.  He  had  my  consent, 
and  my  father  did  not  object.  But 
fate  had  otherwise  decreed.  The 
author  of  Waverley  is  the  evil  genius 
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who  prevents  our  union  and  causes  our 
nnhappiness." 

"  The  devil  he  does  !  "  cried  Alexis, 
starting  hack. 

"Alas!  pood  cousin,"  continued 
Emily  sentimentally,  "  who  knows  bow 
the  threads  of  our  destiny  are  spun  !  '' 

"They  are  not  spun  in  the  study  at 
Abbotsford,  at  any  rate,"  cried  the 
impetuous  Alexis.  "  Hut  it  is  all 
gibberish  to  me.  Our  neighbours 
beyond  the  Channel  have  certainly 
sometimes  had  a  finger  in  our  affairs, 
but  I  never  knew  till  now  that  their 
novelist's  permission  was  essential  to 
the  marriage  of  a  Mitfelstein  maiden 
and  a  Mitfclstein  attorney,  lint — 

He  was  interrupted  by  Tobias, 
who  threw  open  the  door  with  much 
unnecessary  noise,  and  thrust  in  his 
head  with  an  ominous  winking  of  \tm 
eyes,  and  a  finger  UJKHI  his  lips.  The 
next  moment  the  innkeeper  entered 
the  room. 

Alexis  found  his  uncle  grown  old, 
but  he  was  more  particularly  struck 
by  his  strange  still'  manners,  which 
resembled  those  of  Caleb,  but  were 
more  remarkable  in  the  master  than 
the  servant,  by  reason  of  the  solemn 
and  magnificent  style  in  which  they 
were  manifested.  Ilerr  Wirtig  wel- 
comed his  nephew  with  infinite 
dignity  ;  let  fall  a  few  words  of  cen- 
sure with  reference  to  his  flight  from 
home,  a  few  others  of  approbation  of 
his  return,  and  inquired  concerning 
the  young  man's  present  plans  and 
occupations. 

"  I  am  an  architect  and  engineer," 
replied  Alexis.  "My  assiduity  has 
won  me  friends  ;  I  have  learnt  my 
craft  under  good  masters,  ami  have 
done  my  best  to  complete  my  educa- 
tion during  my  travels  in  Italy, 
France,  and  England." 

"  England?"  cried  Wirtig,  pricking 
his  ears  at  the  word  :  "  Did  you  visit 
Scotland  ?  " 

With  a  suppressed  smile,  Alexis 
replied  in  the  negative.  His  uncle 
shrugged  his  shoulders  with  an  air  of 
pity.  "  And  what  prospects  have 
you  ?  "  he  inquired. 

"Priii  eel  lector  of  Ranchpfcifenheim 
has  given  me  a  lucrative  appointment 
in  his  dominions.  Before  assuming 
its  duties,  I  have  come  to  pass  a  few 
days  here,  and  trust  I  am  welcome." 

Wirtig  shook  his  nephew's  hand. 


"  Welcome  you  arc !  "  said  he, 
kindly.  "  Hospitality  is  the  attribute 
of  the  noblest  races.  So  long  it 
please  ye,  remain  under  this  poor 
roof.  Hy  the  honour  of  a  cavalier  ! 
I  would  gladly  have  you  with  me 
in  the  spring,  when  I  think  of  re- 
building my  house  on  a  very  dif- 
ferent plan.  You  will  find  many 
changes  here,  kinsman  Alexis.  Come, 
fill  your  glass.  A  health  to  the  (Jreat 
I'nknowu  !  He  has  been  my  good 
genius.  Hut  we  will  talk  of  that  on 
our  way  to  the  harvest  feast.'1 

The  innkeeper's  conversation  on  the 
road  to  the  hamlet,  where  the  festival 
was  held,  was  in  complete  accordance 
with  Caleb's  account  of  his  vagaries. 
He  was  perfectly  mad  on  the  subject 
of  the  author  of  \\'<ivrr/ri/.  Never  had 
human  being,  whether  sage,  poet,  or 
philosopher,  made  so  extraordinary 
an  impression  on  an  admirer  as  had 
the  poet  of  Abbotsford  on  the  host  of 
the  Star — now  the  Hear  of  Hradwar- 
dine.  Wirtig  identified  himself  with 
all  the  mo>t  striking  characters  of  the 
Scottish  novels.  He  assumed  the 
tone  by  turns  of  a  stern  Presbyterian, 
a  gossiping  and  eccentric  antiquary, 
a  haughty  noble,  an  enthusiastic 
royalist,  a  warlike  Highland  chief. 
His  intense  study  of  the  Waverley 
Novels,  at  a  time  when  he  was  much 
shaken  by  his  wife's  sudden  death, 
had  warped  his  mind  upon  this  par- 
ticular subject.  Combined  with  this 
monomania  was  a  feeling  of  bound- 
less gratitude  to  the  Scottish  bard 
for  the  prosperity  the  inn  had  enjoyed 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Hlessed 
Hear.  His  portrait  hung  in  the 
dining-room,  where  his  birthday  was 
annually  celebrated.  Wirtig  scarcely 
ever  emptied  a  glass  but  to  his  health, 
or  uttered  a  sentence  without  garnish- 
ing it  with  his  favourite  oaths  and 
expressions.  In  his  hour  of  sorrow, 
the  honest  German  had  made  himself 
a  new  world  out  of  the  novelist's 
creations.  The  sorrow  faded  away, 
but  the  illusion  remained.  And 
Wirtig  deeply  resented  every  attempt 
to  destroy  if.  Emily's  lover,  Elhen, 
a  thriving  young  attorney,  had  dared 
to  attack  the  daily  increasing  folly  of 
his  future  father-in-law,  and  had 
boldly  taken  the  field  against  his 
Scottish  idol.  He  paid  dearly  for  his 
temerity.  Argument  sharpened  into 
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irony,  and  irony  led  to  a  quarrel, 
whose  consequence  was  a  sentence 
of  banishment  from  the  territory  of 
the  Clan  Wirtig,  pronounced  against 
the  unlucky  lover,  who  then  heartily 
bewailed  his  rashness — the  more  so 
that,  whilst  he  himself  was  excluded 
from  the  presence  of  his  mistress,  he 
was  kept  in  constant  alarm  lest  some 
one  of  the  numerous  English  visitors 
to  the  Bear  of  Bradwardine  should 
seduce  her  affections,  and  bear  her  off 
to  his  island.  In  vain  did  he  endea- 
vour, through  mutual  friends,  to  mol- 
lify Scott's  furious  partisan  ;  in  vain 
-did  Emily,  in  secret  concert  with  her 
lover,  exert  all  her  powers  of  coaxing. 
At  last  Wirtig  declared  he  would  no 
longer  oppose  their  union  when  Elben 
should  have  atoned  for  his  crime  by 
presenting  him  with  a  novel  from 
his  own  pen,  written  in  the  exact  • 
style  of  that  stupendous  genius  whom 
the  rash  attorney  had  dared  to  vilify. 
Elben  was  horrified  at  this  con- 
dition, but  nevertheless,  remember- 
ing that  love  works  miracles,  and  has 
even  been  known  to  make  a  tolerable 
painter  out  of  a  blacksmith,  he  did 
not  despair.  He  shut  himself  up  with 
a  complete  edition  of  the  Waverley 
novels,  read  and  re-read,  wrote,  al- 
tered, corrected,  and  finally  tore  up 
.his  manuscripts.  A  hundred  times  he 
was  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the 
task  in  despair ;  a  hundred  times, 
.stimulated  by  the  promised  recom- 
pense, he  resumed  his  pen.  But  his 
labour  was  fruitless.  A  year  elapsed ; 
he  had  consumed  sundry  reams  of 
paper,  bottles  of  ink,  and  pounds  of 
canaster ;  the  result  was  nil.  The 
time  allowed  him  expired  at  the  ap- 
.proaching  Christmas.  Poor  Emily's 
cheeks  had  lost  their  roses  through 
anxiety  and  suspense.  The  Miffelstein 
gossips  pitied  her,  abused  her  father, 
.and  laughed  at  Elben. 

These  latter  details  did  not  reach 
Alexis  through  either  his  uncle  or  his 
cousin.  The  former,  on  casual  men- 
tion of  the  attorney's  name,  looked  as 
grim  as  the  most  truculent  Celt  that 
ever  carried  claymore;  in  her  father's 
presence  Emily — or  Amy,  as  the  Sco- 
tomaniac  now  called  her — dared  not 
even  allude  to  her  lover.  Elben  him- 
self, whom  Alexis  encountered  gliding 
like  a  pale  and  melancholy  ghost 
amidst  the  throng  of  holiday-makers, 


confided  to  his  former  school-mate 
the  story  of  his  woes.  Alexis  alter- 
nately pitied  and  laughed  at  him. 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  he,  "how  can 
I  help  you?  I  am  no  novelist,  to 
write  your  book  for  you,  nor  yet  a 
magnificent  barbarian  from  the  Scot- 
tish hills,  to  snatch  your  mistress  from 
her  father's  tyranny  and  bear  her  to 
your  arms  amidst  the  soft  melodies  of 
the  bagpipe.  I  see  nothing  for  it  but 
to  give  her  up. " 

Elben  looked  indignant  at  the  cold- 
blooded suggestion. 

"  You  do  not  understand  these 
matters, "  said  he,  with  an  expression 
of  disdain. 

"  Possibly  not,  "  replied  Alexis, 
"  but  only  reflect — you  a  romance- 
writer!" 

%  Elbeu  sighed.  "  True,  "  he  said, 
"  it  is  a  hopeless  case.  How  many 
nights  have  I  not  sat  in  the  moonlight 
upon  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle,  to 
try  and  catch  a  little  inspiration. 
I  never  caught  anything  but  a  cold. 
How  many  times  have  I  stolen  dis- 
guised into  the  lowest  pot-houses, 
where  it  would  ruin  my  reputation  to 
be  recognised,  to  acquire  the  popular 
phraseology.  And  yet  I  am  no  further 
advanced  than  a  year  ago  !" 

To  the  considerable  relief  of  Alexis, 
the  despairing  lover  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  the  explosion  of  two  little 
mortars  ;  a  shower  of  squibs  and 
rockets  flew  through  the  air,  and  the 
women  crowded  together  in  real  or 
affected  terror.  In  the  rush,  the  two 
friends  were  separated,  and  Alexis 
again  found  himself  by  the  side  of  old 
Wirtig,  who  was  soothing  the  alarm 
of  his  timorous  daughter.  "  Fear 
nothing,  good  Amy, "  he  said  ;  "  dan- 
ger there  is  none. "  Then  turning  to 
Alexis  :  "  Cousin  !"  said  he  solemnly, 
"  by  our  dear  Lady  of  Embrun  !  yon 
was  a  report !  the  loudest  ever  made 
by  mortar.  The  explosion  of  the 
steamboat  which  yesterday  blew 
Prince  Hector  of  Rauchpfeifenheim 
and  his  whole  court  into  the  air,  could 
scarcely  have  been  louder.  " 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  Alexis,  "things 
were  not  quite  as  bad  as  that.  Ru- 
mour has  exaggerated,  as  usual.  No 
one  was  blown  into  the  air — no  one 
even  wounded.  The  steamboat  which 
the  prince  had  launched  on  the  lake 
near  his  capital,  was  certainly  lost,  in. 
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consequence  of  the  badness  of  the 
machinery.  Hut  the  prince  and  all 
on  board  had  left  the  vessel  in  good 
time.  The  slight  service  it  was  my 
good  fortune  to  render,  by  taking  off 
Prince  Hector  in  a  swift  row-boat, 
doubtless  procured  me,  more  than  any 
particular  abilities  of  mine,  my  ap- 
pointment as  hU  royal  highness's 
architect." 

The  bystanders  looked  with  re- 
doubled respect  at  the  man  thus  pre- 
ferred by  the  popular  sovereign  of  the 
adjacent  state.  The  sentimental  Emily 
limped  her  congratulations.  Her  father 
shook  his  nephew  vehemently  by  the 
hand. 

u  By  St  Dunstau!  kinsman,  "  lie 
cried,  "it  was  well  done,  and  I  dare 
swear  thou  art  as  brave  a  lad  as  ever 
handled  oar  !  Give  me  the  packet  of 
squibs  ;  Amy,  thou  shall  see  me  fire 
one  in  honour  of  thy  cousin  Alexis  !  " 

The  firework,  unskilfully  thrown, 
lodged  in  the  coat  skirts  of  a  stout 
broad-shouldered  man  in  a  round 
hat  and  a  long  brown  snrtout,  who 
was  elbowing  his  way  through  the 
crowd.  The  stranger,  evidently  a 
foreigner,  strove  furiously  ngainst  the 
hissing  sputtering  projectile,  and  at 
last  succeeded  in  throwing  it  under 
his  feet  and  trampling  it  out  with  his 
heavy  boot -soles.  Then,  brandishing 
a  formidable  walking-cane,  and  grum- 
bling most  ominously,  he  began  to 
work  his  way  as  fast  as  a  slight  lame- 
ness in  one  of  his  feet  permitted,  to 
the  place  where  Wirtig  was  blowing 
his  match  and  preparing  for  another 
explosion.  Emily  called  her  father's 
attention  to  the  stranger's  hostile  de- 
monstrations, but  the  valiant  host  of 
the  Hear  of  Hradwardine  heeded  them 
not.  From  time  immemorial,  he  said, 
it  had  been  nse  and  custom  at  Miffel- 
stein  harvest  home  to  burn  people's 
clothes  with  squibs,  and  he  certainly 
should  not,  in  the  year  of  grace  1H27, 
set  an  example  of  deviation  from  so 
venerable  a  practice.  When,  however, 
lie  distinguished  some  well-known 
English  oaths  issuing  from  the 
stranger's  lips — and  when  Caleb  came 
up  and  whispered  in  his  ear  that  the 
traveller  had  alighted  at  the  Hear,  and, 
finding  himself  lonely,  had  demanded 
to  be  conducted  to  the  festival — the 
worthy  innkeeper  regretted  that  he 
had  directed  his  broadside  against  the 


stern  of  a  natural  ally,  and  seemed 
disposed  to  make  due  and  cordial 
apology.  After  some  cursingand  grum- 
bling in  English,  the  stranger's  wrath 
was  appeased,  and  in  a  sort  of  Anglo- 
(fcrman  jargon,  he  declared  himself 
satisfied.  He  said  some  civil  things 
to  Emily,  took  a  seat  by  her  side, 
abused  the  squib  and  rocket  practice, 
praised  his  host's  wine,  and  madu 
himself  at  home.  Wirtig's  attention 
seemed  greatly  engrossed  by  the  new 
comer,  whom  he  examined  with  the 
corner  of  his  eye,  taking  no  further 
part  in  the  diversions  of  the  festival, 
and  quite  omitting  to  observe  the  fur- 
tive glances  exchanged  between  his 
daughter  and  Elben,  who  lurked  in 
the  vicinity. 

Presently  Alexis,  who  had  been 
overwhelmed  by  the  greetings  of  old 
acquaintances  and  playmates,  return- 
ed to  his  uncle's  party.  He  started 
at  sight  of  the  Englishman. 

"  How  now  !''  he  exclaimed  ;  "  you 
here,  my  good  sir?  By  what  chance  V" 

The  stranger  evidently  shared  the 
young  man's  surprise  at  their  meeting. 
Hastily  unit  ting  his  seat,  he  took 
Alexis  by  the  arm,  and  led  him  out  of 
the  throng.  At  a  short  distance  on", 
but  out  of  all  earshot,  Wirtig  saw 
them  walking  up  and  down,  the  Eng- 
lishman talking  and  gesticulating  with 
great  earnestness,  Alexis  listening 
with  smiling  attention.  The  host  of 
the  Hear  sat  in  deep  thought,  his  eyes 
riveted  upon  the  Englishman. 

"  Caleb,"  he  suddenly  demanded  of 
the  old  waiter,  who  was  moistening 
his  larynx  with  a  mug  of  cider — "  Ca- 
leb, how  came  yon  gentleman  to  our 
hostelry  ?  " 

"  On  horseback,  Master  Wirtig,'' 
replied  Caleb,  mustering  up  his  remi- 
niscences of  the  Talcs  of  tin/  Landlord^ 
"  on  a  gallant  bay  gelding.  His 
honour  wore  spatterdashes,  such  as 
they  wear  to  hunt  the  fox,  I  believe, 
in  his  country.  His  cane  hung  from 
his  button  ;  and  if  it  so  please  ye, 
Master  Wirtig,  I  will  describe  his 
horse  furniture  as  well  as  my  poor  old 
memory  will  permit." 

"  Enough  ! "  said  Wirtig,  impa- 
tiently. "  Whence  conies  the  travel- 
ler, and  whither  is  he  bound  'i  " 

Caleb  shrugged  his  shoulders. 

••  Has  he  written  his  name  in  the 
strangers'  book  ?  " 
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"  He  has  so,  Master  Wirtig,  after 
longentreaty;  for  at  first  he  steadfastly 
refused.  At  last  he  wrote  it.  '  Let 
none  see  this,'  he  said,  '  save  your 
master;  and  let  him  be  discreet,  or — ' " 

"  Glorious  !  "  interrupted  Wirtig, 
and,  in  the  joy  of  his  heart,  was  near 
embracing  his  astonished  servant.  "  I 
had  a  presentiment  of  it ;  but  say — 
his  name  ?  " 

Caleb  looked  embarrassed.  "  You 
alone  were  to  see  it,  Master  Wirtig, 
and  I — you  know  I  am  not  very  good 
at  reading  writing.  I  looked  into  the 
book,  but — " 

"  How  looked  the  word,  fellow  ?  " 

"  To  me  it  looked  a  good  deal  like 
a  blot." 

"  Now,  by  St  Bennet  of  Seyton ! 
thott  art  the  dullest  knave  that  ever 
wore  green  apron !  How  many  let- 
ters ?  ' 

Caleb  scratched  his  head.  "  Hard 
to  say  exactly ;  but  not  more  than 
five,  I  would  wager  that." 

"  FIVE  !  Varlet,  thou  rejoicest  me. 
Heavens !  that  such  good  fortune 
should  be  mine !  Run,  man,  run  as 
you  never  ran  before  !  Bid  Jenny  kill, 
roast  and  bo'il !  A  great  supper !  Scot- 
tish cookery!  The  oak-table  shall 
groan  with  its  load  of  sack,  ale,  and 
whisky.  Let  Quentin  put  the  horses 
to,  and  fetch  us  with  the  carriage. 
Rob  Boy  must  go  round  to  all  the  best 
houses,  and  invite  the  neighbours. 
Tell  Rowena  to  leave  the  goats,  and 
help  Jenny  in  the  kitchen.  By  my 
halidome !  I  had  almost  forgotten. 
Old  Edith  must  sweep  out  the  ball- 
room, and  Front- de-Boeuf  put  wax- 
lights  in  the  chandeliers.  Go  !  run  ! 
fly!" 

Caleb  disappeared.  In  his  place 
came  a  crowd  ofthe  innkeeper's  friends 
and  gossips.  "  What  now  ?  What  is 
up  ?  "  was  asked  on  all  sides.  And 
Wirtig  exultingly  replied : — "  A  feast ! 
a  banquet !  such  as  the  walls  of  the 
Bear  of  Bradwardine  never  yet  beheld. 
For  they  are  this  day  honoured  by  the 
presence  of  the  most  welcome  guest 
that  ever  trod  the  streets  of  Miffel- 
stein.  Wine  shall  flow  like  water, 
and  there's  welcome  to  all  the  world." 

Breaking  through  the  inquisitive 
throng,  Wirtig  hurried  to  meet  Alexis, 
who  was  now  returning  alone  from 
his  mysterious  conference  with  the 
stranger. 
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"  Well?"    cried  the  uncle,  with 


beaming  countenance  and  expanded 
eyes. 

"  Well?  "  coolly  replied  the  nephew. 

"  Is  it  he,  or  is  it  not?" 

"  Who?" 

"  Who  ?  Now,  by  the  soul  of  St 
Edward !  thou  hast  sworn  to  drive 
me  mad.  You  say  you  have  not  been 
in  Scotland?  AV'as  it  in  Paris  you 
knew  him?  Or  do  you  think  I  am 
blind  ?  Is  not  that  his  noble  Scottish 
countenance?  the  high  check-bones — 
the  sharp  gray  eyes — the  large  mouth, 
and  the  bold  expression  ?  And  then, 
the  lame  foot,  and  five  letters  !  What 
would  you  have  more  ?  " 

"  Really,  uncle,  I  would  have  no- 
thing more." 

u  Obstinate  fellow  !  you  will  ex- 
plain nothing!  But  the  portrait,  the 
face,  the  five  letters — your  mystery 
is  useless  —  the  secret  is  out  —  the 
stranger  is — Scott !  " 

"  Scott ! "  cried  Alexis,  greatly  sur- 
prised. "  How  do  you  know  that  ?  " 

"  Enough !  I  know  it.  'Tig  the 
Great  Unknown !  Shame  on  you, 
Alexis,  to  try  to  deceive  your  uncle  ! 
Tell  the  great  man,  with  whom  you, 
unworthy  that  you  are,  have  been  so 
fortunate  as  to  make  acquaintance, 
that  his  incognito  shall  be  respected, 
as  surely  as  I  bear  an  English  heart 
in  my  bosom.  By  the  rood,  shall  it ! 
For  all  Miffel stein  he  shall  be  the 
Unknown.  But  I  crave  his  good 
leave  to  celebrate  his  coming." 

"  I  will  answer  for  his  making  no 
objection,"  replied  Alexis,  who  appa- 
rently struggled  with  some  inward 
emotion,  for  his  voice  was  tremulous, 
his  face  very  red,  and  his  eyes  were 
steadfastly  fixed  on  the  toes  of  his 
boots. 

"  Answer  for  yourself,  Sir  Archi- 
tect ! "  said  his  uncle,  somewhat 
sharply.  Then,  in  a  lower  and  con- 
fidential tone,  "  Where  is  the  immor- 
tal genius  ?  "  he  inquired. 

u  If  I  mistake  not,"  replied  Alexis, 
"  I  see  him  yonder,  eating  curds  and 
pumpernickel." 

"  Ah,  the  great  man!"  ejaculated 
Wirtig;  "to  condescend  to  food  so 
unworthy  of  his  illustrious  jaws.  And 
see,  he  is  about  to  fire  off  the  mortar  ! 
Engaging  familiarity !  Boom !  The 
loudest  report  to-day !  The  piece  is 
mine,  though  it  cost  me  a  thousand 
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florins!     Tt  shall  be  christened  Wal- 
ter Scott !  " 

"  Hush,  hush  !"  interposed  Alexis; 
"  if  you  go  on  in  this  way,  the.  incog- 
nito  will  he  in  danger.  And  he  him- 
self must  not  perceive  that  you — 

"True!"  interrupted  the  excited 
Wirtig,  clapping  his  hand  on  his  lips. 
"Ah,  could  I  liut  speak  (Jaclic,  or 
even  English,  the  better  t<>  commune 
with  the  inspired  bard  !  Hut  he  has 
translate.il  fiort:  ron  Iterlichinyen,  so 
must  understand  the  pure  (ierman  of 
Mirtclstein.  Hut  now  tell  me,  Alexis, 
iu  strict  confidence,  how  conies  the 
first  of  the  world's  poets  in  our  poor 
village?  Has  he,  perchance,  heard 
of  the  Hear  of  Bradwardine,  and  of 
his  faithful  clansman,  John  Jacob 
Wirtig?  Or  does  he  seek  subject 
for  a  new  romance,  and  propose  to 
place  his  hero  at  Mifl'clstein,  as  ho 
conducted  Durward  to  IMcssis-les- 
Toiirs,  and  the  brave  knight  Kenneth 
to  Palestine  ?" 

"  Neither  the  one  nor  the  other, 
my  dear  uncle,  unfortunately  fur  us," 
replied  Alexis  thoughtfully,  and  paus- 
ing between  his  sentences.  "Trusting 
to  your  discretion,  and  to  convince 
yon  of  its  necessity,  I  will  not  conceal 
from  you  that  a  great  peril  has 
brought  the  Author  of  Waverley  to 
MirtuLstein.  You  must  know  that  he 
has  just  published  an  historical  ro- 
mance, in  which,  availing  himself  of 
the  novelist's  license,  he  has  repre- 
sented Charlemagne  and  Henry  the 
Fourth  of  France  vanquished  in  single 
combat  by  William  Wallace  and  Ro- 
bert the  Hruce.  A  French  general, 
taking  offence  at  this,  has  insisted 
upon  his  retracting  the  statement,  or 
fighting  a  duel  with  blunderbusses  at 
six  paces.  Of  course  a  man  of  honour 
cannot  retract — 

"  Of  course  not!  Never  did  Scot- 
tish chief  so  demean  himself!  I  see 
it  all.  The  —  —  t'nknown  has  shot 
the  general,  and — 

41  On  the  contrary,  uncle.  He  does 
not  want  to  be  shot  by  the  general, 
and  that  is  why  he  is  here,  where 
none  will  look  for  him." 

"  What ! "  cried  the  host  of  the 
Bear,  taken  very  much  aback  ;  u  but 
that  looks  almost  like — like  a  weak- 
ness, unknown  to  his  heroes,  who  so 
readily  bare  their  blades!  I  scarcely 
understand  how—  " 
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"  You  misapprehend  me,"  inl-T- 
rupted  Alexis  :  "  the  baronet  o;ilv 
asks  to  put  off  the  duel  until  he  lias 
finished  a  d<»7.en  novels,  each  in  three 
volumes,  which  he  has  in  pmgr •  ••=*. 
And  as  the  Vandal  refuses  (•• 
wait — 

"  I  see  it  all  !  "  cried  Wirtig,  pfr- 
fectly  satNlied  :  "the  t'nknown  is 
right.  What!  the  ha«e  Frenchman 
would  rob  the  world  of  twelve  master- 
pieces !  Not  s<>.  In  Mirtelstein  is 
safe  hiding  for  the  Genius  of  his  (•••n- 
turv.  Montjoie,  and  to  the  rescue! 
Let  him  wrap  himself  in  his  phid, 
and  fear  no  foe  !  I  will  cover  him 
with  my  target,  and  my  life  shall 
answer  for  his!  Where  should  he 
find  refuge,  if  not  in  the  shadow  of 
the  Hear ''.  " 

Meanwhile,  taking  advantage  of 
Wirtig's  relaxed  vigilance,  Elben  had 
stolen  to  Kmily's  side. 

••  What  is  the  matter  with  your 
father  to-day  ?  "  said  the  lovesick 
attorney  to  his  mistress,  when  Wirtig 
and  Alexis  walked  away  in  the  direc- 
tion of  the  mortar,  and  the  crowd  that 
had  assembled  round  the  host  of  the 
Hear  dispersed,  laughing  and  shaking 
their  heads.  u  What  new  crotchet 
possesses  him.  and  whence  comes  his 
extraordinary  excitement  and  exulta- 
tion ?  " 

Emily  pressed  her  lover's  hand, 
and  the  tears  stood  in  her  sentimental 
blue  eyes. 

•'  William,"  she  said,  "  I  greatly 
fear  that  all  is  over  with  onr  dearest 
hopes.  I  am  oppressed  with  a  pre- 
sentiment of  misfortune.  My  father 
is  about  to  execute  an  oft-repeated 
threat.  He  will  force  me  to  wed 
another ! " 

"  Whom?"  cried  the  unfortunate 
lawyer,  his  hair  standing  on  end  with 
alsmn  :  "  surely  n«>t  that  rattlepate 
Alexis?  The  relationship  is  too  near, 
and  the  canon  forbids.'' 

"  Yon  mistake  me,  William,"  re- 
plied Emily;  "I  mean  the  English- 
man. My  father's  strange  agitation 
— his  boundless  joy  —  certain  hints 
that  he  has  let  fall— I  am  convinced 
he  has  discovered  in  this  stranger 
some  rich  son-in-law,  for  whom  ho 
had  written  to  England." 

"  You  pierco  my  very  heart ! ' 
plaintively  exclaimed  Elben.  il  Un- 
happy day!  Accursed  festival,  date 
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of  my  last  hope's  annihilation  !  How 
all  this  merriment  grates  upon  my 
soul !  So  might  the  condemned  sol- 
dier feel,  marching  to  execution  to 
the  sound  of  joyous  music!  " 

"  William!  William!  what  frightful 
images  ! "  sobbed  Emily  from  behind 
her  handkerchief. 

"  Romance  !  poetry  !  "  continued 
the  incensed  attorney  ;  "  now,  indeed, 
might  I  hope  to  compose  some  tragic 
history,  which  should  thrill  each  read- 
er's heart.  Despair  not,  dearest 
Emily.  There  is  still  justice  upon 
earth.  I  will  bring  an  action  against 
your  father.  Or  perhaps — from  this 
to  the  new-year  there  is  yet  time  to 
invent  tales  and  write  volumes.  As 
to  yonder  lame  foreigner,  I  will  try 
some  other  plan  with  him.  By  the 
bye,  who  knows  if  he  has  got  a  pass- 
port? I  don't  think  he  has,  by  his 
looks.  Respectable  people  do  not 
travel  about  on  horseback.  I  must 
find  out  what  he  is,  and  his  name." 

And  Elben  was  moving  off,  to  com- 
mence his  investigations,  but  Emily 
detained  him. 

"  Such  means  are  unworthy  your 
noble  nature,  my  William,"  she  said. 
11  In  your  cooler  moments  you  will 
assuredly  reject  them." 

Elben  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  At 
your  command,"  he  said,  "  even  stern 
Themis  would  drop  the  sword.  But 
what  can  I  do  ?  Must  I  resort  to  a 
pistol- ball,  or  to  prussic  acid,  as  sole 
exit  from  my  misery  ?  That  would 
be  unbusinesslike,  very  imbefitting  a 
respectable  attorney.  Nor  would  it 
rescue  you  from  persecution." 

"  Is  there  no  way  out  of  this  laby- 
rinth?" said  Emily  pensively,  appa- 
rently little  apprehensive  of  her  lover's 
resorting  to  suicide.  "  No  flight  from 
the  clutches  of  this  odious  foreigner?" 

"  Flight !  "  repeated  Elben,  catch- 
ing at  the  word.  "  What  a  bold 
idea ! " 

"  Realise  it,"  said  Emily,  speaking 
low  and  very  quickly.  "  Run  away 
with  me !  " 

The  attorney  started. 

"  Raptus  1 "  he  exclaimed.  "  Dear- 
est, what  do  you  propose?  The  law 
punishes  such  an  act.  The  third 
chapter  of  our  criminal  code — " 

"  You  have  little  chivalry  in  your 
nature,"  interrupted  Emily,  reproach- 
fully. "  You  are  no  Douglas !  Leave 


me,  then,  to  my  fate.  Alas!  poor 
Emily !  to  be  thus  sacrificed  ere  thy 
twenty-second  summer  has  fled  !" 

"  Twenty-second  !  "  cried  the  pro- 
saic lawyer,  unheeding  the  implied 
inferiority  to  the  Douglas  ;  "  there  is- 
something  in  that.  I  knew  not 
3rou  were  of  age.  You  have  a  right 
to  decline  the  paternal  authority. 
That  alters  the  case  entirely.  Since- 
you  have  completed  your  one-and- 
twentieth  year,  an  elopement  is  less 
perilous." 

The  lovers'  colloquy  was  here  inter- 
rupted by  the  arrival  of  WirtigT 
accompanied  by  his  nephew  and  the 
Englishman.  The  festival  approached 
its  close,  and  Wirtig,  at  last  missing 
his  daughter,  and  hearing  that  she 
was  with  Elben,  hurried  in  great 
alarm  to  seek  her.  He  was  accom- 
panied in  his  search  by  Alexis  and 
the  lame  stranger,  who  conversed  in 
English. 

"  Is  the  innkeeper  mad  ?"  inquired 
the  latter.  "  Does  he  want  to  borrow 
money  of  me  ?  Or  what  is  he  driving 
at?" 

"  He  merely  desires  to  make  him- 
self agreeable  to  you,"  replied  Alexis. 

"  The  devil  take  his  agreeableness. 
I  hate  such  fawning  ways.  Yon  know 
the  unfortunate  motive  of  my  visit  to 
Miffelstein.  In  my  position,  compli- 
ments and  ceremony  are  quite  out  of 
place." 

"  You  must  nevertheless  endure 
them.  They  insure  your  safety.  For 
a  few  days  you  must  be  content  to 
pass  for  a  great  man." 

"  There's  none  such  in  my  family." 

"  No  matter.  Greatness  is  thrust 
upon  you.  Try  to  persuade  yourself 
that  you  are  the  great  Scottish  Un- 
known." 

"Never  heard  of  him.  What  has 
he  done  ?  " 

"  He  has  written  romances." 

"Pshaw!  I  hate  your  scribblers. 
For  heaven's  sake,  don't  say  I  am  an 
author." 

"  Unfortunately  I  have  said  so 
already.  For  your  own  sake,  beware 
of  contradicting  me.  It  is  most  un- 
fortunate that  you  forgot  your  pass- 
port. If  Prince  Hector  of  Rauch- 
pfeifenheim  learns  that  you  are  at 
Miflfelstein,  you  are  no  safer  here  than 
in  his  capital." 

"  Curse  my  luck,  "  growled    the 
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Englishman  between  his  tcetli,  "  and 
confound  all  smiths  and  boiler-makers! 
II:ul  I  but  remained  in  Old  England! 
There,  if  a  boiler  docs  burst,  money 
and  a  letter  in  the  paper  will  make 
all  right.  Hut  the  Continent  is  worse 
than  a  slave- market.  No  hulir'tn 
cor/tun  here  !  A  foreigner  is  no  better 
than  an  outlaw,  ami  if  an  accident 
occurs,  he  has  no  bail  but  legb-.iil." 

"  It  is  certainly  very  wrong  of  the 
prince  to  bo  angry  at  such  a  trille. 
You  were  only  within  a  hair's  breadth 
of  drowning  him  and  his  whole  court. 
However,  it  is  fir  yon  to  choose 
whether  or  iiot  I  shall  say  who  you 
really  are." 

"  Not !  certainly  not !  To  get  out 
of  this  scr.ipe,  1  would  c  >nsent  to 
pass  for  a  Yankee.  My  all  means  let 
me  be  your  I'nkirnvn  iriend." 

'•  You  shall,"  said  Alexis,  laughing; 
41  but  on  one  condition.  You  must 
assist  me  to  bring  about  the  happi- 
ness of  two  deserving  persons." 

u  Cost  any  money  V  "  inquired  the 
stranger  suspiciously. 

"  Not  a  kreuzer.  A  few  fair  words, 
which  I  will  teach  yon." 

ki  I  am  willing.  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  Who  are  the  persons  !  " 

"  That  pretty  girl  you  were  sitting 
by  just  now,  and  her  lover,  a  worthy 
young  man." 

"  Hut  1  do  not  know  him." 

u  Not  necessary." 

41  Whatever  you  like,  if  it  costs  me 
neither  liberty  nor  money.  Though 
I  would  give  all  the  money  in  my 
pocket  for  a  scrap  of  passport.  Cursed 
Continent !  In  my  country,  we  don't 
know  such  things.  Had  1  only — but 
in  my  h.isto  to  cscap '  the  gendarmes, 
1  forgot  everything.'' 

It  was  at  this  point  of  the  con- 
versation, carried  on  in  English,  and 
therefore  unintelligible  to  WirtL*, 
that  the  innkeeper  pounced  upon  his 
daughter  and  her  lover. 

"How  now,  attorney!"  he  ex- 
claimed; "what  means  this?  Hy 
St  Julian  of  Avenel !  who  permitted 
yon  to  walk  with  my  daughter? 
'J't'tr.  Dicti .'  let  it  be,  for  the  last  time  ! 
1  trust  thee  not,  attorney.  But  this 
is  a  happy  day,  aud  you  shall  not  be 
excluded  from  the  banquet  in  honour 
of  onr  distinguished  victor.  Yon  will 
bo  welcome  at  the  Hear  of  Hradwar- 
dine.  And  what  you  there  shall  sec 
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and  hear  will  quickly  rid  you  of  your 
prejudices  against — 

Alexis  trod  on  the  foot  of  his  gar- 
rulous uncle.  Elben  looked  daggers 
at  the  Englishman.  Emily  Biniled, 
and  sighed. 

u  Now,  your  lordship,  if  it  so 
please  ye,"  quoth  Wirtig,  in  huge 
delight,  "  we  will  return  to  my  poor 
house.  Tiie  Min  is  below  the  horizon, 
and  the  evening  dews  might  endanger 
your  precious  health.  My  forgetful 
('•deb  has  assuredly  forgotten  to  send 
us  the  carriage." 

l%  I  am  ready,"  replied  the  stranger. 
u  I  have  had  enough  and  to  spare  of 
your  rocket  practice,  and  your  nuisie 
makes  my  head  ache." 

'•  The  bagpipes  are  certainly  plea- 
santer  to  the  ear,"  said  Wirtig,  sub- 
missively, "  and  I  am  grieved  that  1 
forgot  to  command  Caleb's  atten- 
dance with  them.  Pardon  the  omis- 
sion. At  the  house,  things  shall  be 
better  managed.  Amy,  entertain  Sir 
Wai— 

A  crushing  application  of  Alexis' 
boot-heel  to  Wirtig's  tenderest  toe, 
substituted  an  exclamation  of  ngony 
for  the  second  syllable  of  the  foi  bid- 
den name.  The  Englishman  olll-red 
Emily  his  arm,  and  a  Mgnal  from  her 
father  compelled  its  acceptance.  Hy 
the  light  of  torches,  and  preceded  by 
a  band  of  music,  the  MilVelsteiners 
now  moved  in  long  procession  home- 
wards, forming  a  sort  of  escort  for  the 
stranger,  who  was  in  front,  attended 
bv  Wirtig  and  Alexis.  The  attorney 
marched  close  behind,  glaring  like,  a, 
hyena  at  his  supposed  rival.  Amidst 
the  cracking  ot  fireworks  and  the 
reports  of  guns  and  pistols,  the  pro- 
cession reached  the  town,  and  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  men  went 
direct  to  the  hotel  of  the  Hear—  sonic 
eager  to  profit  by  the  gratuitous  good 
cheer,  and  others  yet  more  desirous 
to  ascertain  its  motive.  Of  this,  how- 
ever, most  of  Wirtig's  guests  were  by 
this  time  aware,  litimours  will  arise, 
in  small  towns  as  in  large  cities;  and 
thus  it  was  that  at  Mitlelstcin  twenty 
busy  tongues  whispered  the  pre- 
sence of  the  Great  Unknown.  At 
the  Hear,  Wirtig's  liberal  instruc- 
tions had  been  zealously  executed. 
Caleb,  llowena,  Jenny,  l'ront-de- 
HuMif,  and  the  rest  of  the  hou.-ehold, 
had  done  their  duty.  T.he  table  was 
3  A 
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loaded  with  English  and  Scottish 
delicacies ;  the  portrait  of  the  Great 
Unknown — its  frame  adorned  with 
lamps  of  many  colours — stared  some- 
what wildly,  but,  upon  the  Avhole, 
benevolently,  from  the  wall,  doubtless 
well  satisfied  to  see  its  original  doing 
ample  honour  to  the  repast.  The 
appetites  of  the  other  guests,  which  un- 
gratified  curiosity  might  have  damped, 
were  sharpened  by  a  confidential 
communication  from  the  host  of  the 
Bear.  Notwithstanding  his  nephew's 
injunctions  to  secrecy,  Wirtig  could 
not  refrain  from  exhibiting  to  his 
friends,  before  they  sat  down  to 
supper,  and  of  course  in  the  strictest 
confidence,  the  name  of  W.  SCOTT, 
inscribed  upon  the  last  page  of  the 
strangers'  book.  There  was  no  mis- 
taking the  characters,  blotted  and 
strangely  formed  though  they  were. 
Great  were  the  awe  and  reverence 
with  which  the  Miffelsteiners  con- 
templated the  stranger,  who,  for  his 
part,  gave  his  chief  attention  to  his 
supper.  He  bolted  beefsteaks,  re- 
duced fowls  to  skeletons,  and  poured 
down,  with  infinite  gusto,  bumper 
after  bumper  of  Burgundy  and  Hoch- 
heimer  The  guests  remarked  with 
admiration  that  he  avoided,  doubtless 
with  a  view  to  the  preservation  of 
his  incognito,  the  Scottish  drinks  and 
dishes  that  adorned  the  board.  He 
affected  disgust  at  a  Miffelstein 
haggis,  and  neglected  the  whisky- 
bottle  for  the  wines  of  France  and 
Germany.  Once  he  was  observed 
to  smile  as  he  glanced  at  his  portrait, 
and  it  was  inferred  that  he  was 
amused  at  the  badness  of  the  likeness, 
which  certainly  did  little  credit  to 
the  artist.  But  he  made  no  remark, 
excepting  that,  the  next  moment,  he 
requested  his  neighbour  to  pass  him 
a  dish  of  pork  with  plum  sauce. 

Wirtig's  discretion  was  far  from 
equalling  that  of  the  Unknown. 
Seated  beside  his  honoured  guest,  in 
the  joy  of  his  heart  he  overwhelm- 
ed him  with  compliments,  made 
countless  allusions  to  his  works  and 
genius,  and  kept  his  glass  constantly 
full.  The  stranger  let  him  talk  on, 
and  answered  nothing,  or  only  by 
monosyllables.  In  proportion  to  the 
flattery  and  attentions  lavished  by 
Wirtig,  were  the  sadness  and  sullen  - 
ness  of  Elben  the  attorney.  He  had 


arrived  later  than  the  other  guests. 
Seated  at  one  end  of  the  table,  he 
looked  Medusas  at  the  Unknown. 

"  What  think  you,  nephew,"  said 
Wirtig  aside,  "  if  I  were  to  send  for 
Amy  and  her  harp  to  entertain  our 
illustrious  visitor?  The  bagpipes  he 
has  forbidden." 

"  An  excellent  thought,"  replied 
Alexis ;  "  but  it  cannot  be,  for  Caleb 
tells  me  that  my  cousin  has  retired 
to  her  apartment,  complaining  of  a 
violent  headache." 

"  Mere  woman's  fancies  !"  grumbled 
the  father.  "  Amy  is  no  Die  Vernon. 
Did  the  girl  but  know  whom  our 
roof  this  (lay  shelters — St  George  of 
Burgundy !  how  gladly  would  she 
come  !  How  warm  would  be  her 
welcome  of  him  she  is  bound  to  love 
and  reverence ! " 

Elben  overheard  these  last  words, 
and  smiled  a  grim  smile.  Owing  to 
his  tardy  arrival  and  mental  preoccu- 
pation, he  was  unaware  of  the  real 
motive  of  the  attentions  paid  to  the 
stranger,  and  still  believed  him  to  be 
a  favoured  candidate  for  the  hand  of 
Emily. 

The  Unknown  had  finished  his 
pork  and  plums,  and  was  resting  on 
his  knife  and  fork. 

"  Where  is  Miss  Amy?"  said  he, 
at  last,  looking  particularly  tender, 
either  at  thoughts  of  the  young  lady 
or  at  sight  of  a  dish  of  partridges 
just  then  placed  smoking  before  him. 
The  jealous  attorney  could  stand  it 
no  longer.  Starting  from  his  chair, 
he  rushed  from  the  room. 

Wirtig  apologised  for  his  daughter's 
absence,  and  resumed  his  compli- 
mentary strain. 

"  By  our  Lady  of  Cle'ry,  noble 
sir!"  he  said,  "  the  productions  of 
your  genius  have  delighted  my  under- 
standing, and  made  my  house  to 
prosper.  I  am  under  the  greatest 
obligations  to  you,  and  my  debt  of 
gratitude  is  doubled  by  the  honour  of 
your  visit.  I  pray  you  to  command 
me  in  all  things." 

The  stranger  seemed  embarrassed 
by  this  excessive  homage.  Just 
then  Alexis  spoke  a  few  words  to 
him  in  English.  The  Unknown 
emptied  his  glass,  laid  his  finger 
thoughtfully  on  his  nose,  and,  after 
a  minute's  pause,  turned  to  his  enter- 
tainer. 
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"  Yon  consider  yourself  under  ob- 
ligations to  me?"  lie  said.  "  I  take 
you  nt  your  word.  Trove  your 
sincerity." 

"  In  purse  and  person,  hand  and 
heart,  command  me,"  cried  Wirtig. 
"  Lord  of  the  Islos  and  most  honour- 
able baronet.  Do  you  lack  money? 
What  1  have  is  yours.  Do  yon 
desire  protection  from  the  blood- 
thirsty Frenchman?  In  my  house 
you  shall  find  shelter.  In  your 
defence,  I  and  mine  will  don  tartan, 
gird  claymore,  and  shoulder  Lochaber 
axe." 

u  Yon  are  a  gentleman,"  said  the 
Englishman,  looking  rather  puzzled, 
"and  1  thank  you  for  your  good  will, 
but  have  no  need  of  your  money. 
The  favour  I  would  ask  is  not  for 
myself,  but  for  others.  Consent  to 
your  (laughter's  marriage  with  the 
man  of  her  choice.  You  will  do  me 
a  great  pleasure." 

'•  Ha!"  0,110th  the  mystified  Wirtig, 
"  IMows  the  wind  from  that  quarter? 
The  sly  pus-;  has  enlisted  a  powerful 
ally.  7 '<wiy«i.v  />/»•«/.'  "i'is  a  mere  tritlc 
you  ask,  worshipful  sir.  I  had  gladly 
seen  you  tax  my  gratitude  more 
largely." 

"  Consent  without  delay,"  whis- 
pered Alexis  to  his  uncle.  "  Let  not 
the  great  man  think  you  hesitate.'1 

41  With  all  my  heart,"  said  Wirtig. 
11  I  had  certainly  made  a  condition, 
and  would  gladly— —but  will  Amy 
be  happy  with  the  prosaic  attorney?" 

Once  more  the  (Jreat  I'nknown 
laid  his  finger  solemnly  upon  his 
nose.  "  Undoubtedly,"  he  said, 
tossing  off  another  bumper  of  his 
host's  best  Burgundy.  He  spoke 
rather  thick,  and  his  eyes  had  a  fixed 
and  glassy  look.  "  Undoubtedly," 
lie  repeated,  as  if  speaking  to  himself. 
Just  then  Caleb  and  Front-de-bunif 
placed  a  fresh  battery  of  bottles  on 
table  and  sideboard.  "  Upon  my 
soul,"  added  the  stranger,  in  English, 
"  this  old  tavern-keeper  is  a  jolly 
fellow,  and  his  Burgundy  is  prime." 
lie  nodded  oracularly,  and  again 
filled  his  glass. 

"Listen  to  him!"  said  Alexis  to 
his  uncle,  who  hung  upon  each  sound 
that  issued  from  his  idol's  lips. 
"  He  prophesies!  The  second-sight 
is  upon  him  !  He  foretells  their  hap- 
piness. Consent  at  once  !  " 
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"  The  second-sight  !  "  exclaimed 
Wirtig  reverently.  "  Nay,  then,  in 
heaven's  name,  be  it  as  he  wi.-hes  ! 
I  freely  give  my  consent !  " 

Alexis  would  fain  have  left  the 
room  to  seek  Ell>en.  and  inform  him 
of  his  good  fortune ;  but  his  uncle 
would  not  spare  him.  The  English- 
man continued  to  imbibe  the  Bur- 
gundy, the  other  guests  zealously 
followed  his  example,  conviviality 
was  at  its  height,  songs  were  sung, 
and  the  evening  wore  on.  During  :i 
tumultuous  chorus  of  hurrahs,  elicited 
by  an  impromptu  allusion  to  the 
guest  of  the  evening,  introduced  by 
the  Miffelstcin  poet  into  a  bacchana- 
lian ditty,  Caleb  entered  the  room 
with  an  important  countenance,  and 
beckoned  Alexis  from  the  table.  A 
foreigner,  he  said,  who  P|>oke  more 
French  than  (Jerman,  was  making 
anxious  inquiries  about  one  Schott  or 
Scott,  and  insisted  upon  seeing  the 
landlord.  At  first  somewhat  staggered 
by  this  intelligence,  which  threatened 
destruction  to  his  schemes,  the  ready- 
witted  architect  soon  hit  upon  a 
remedy.  Sending  Caleb  to  announce 
to  the  stranger  his  master's  speedy 
appearance,  he  called  Wirtig  a^ide. 

"Uncle,"  he  said,  "the  moment 
for  decisive  action  has  arrived.  The 
French  general  is  below.  He  is  on 
the  track  of  the  (Jreat  Unknown,  and 
insists  that  he  is  here.  Keep  him  at 
bay  for  a  while,  and  I  will  contrive 
the  escape  of  your  illustrious  guest. 
Above  all,  parley  not  with  the  false 
Frenchman." 

"Ha!  Beatiscant!"  exclaimed  the 
valorous  and  enthusiastic  Wirtig. 
"Is  it  indeed  so?  Methinks  there 
will  be  cut-and-thrust  work  ere  the 
proud  Norman  reach  his  prey.  Ha! 
St  Andrew  !  he  shall  have  a  right 
Scottish  answer.  And  though  he 
were  the  bravest  knight  that  ever  put 
foot  in  stirrup  — 

"  Expend  not  the  precious  moments 
in  similes,"  interrupted  Alexis.  '•  lt*>- 
memlier  only  that  the  man  is  glib  of 
tongue,  and  let  him  not  mislead  you 
by  friendly  professions." 

"  Not  I,  by  the  soul  of  Hereward  !" 
replied  Wirtig,  leaving  the  room. 

Alexis  ha.-teiied  to  the  Englishman. 

"  You  must  be  off,  my  good  sir,"  he 
said.  "  A  detachment  of  the  l>ody- 
guard  of  1'riuce  Hector  of  Kauchpfei- 
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fenheim  is  in  pursuit  of  you.  Their 
officer  is  in  the  house,  making  clamor- 
ous inquiry." 

"The  devil  he  is!"  cried  the 
stranger,  sobered  by  the  intelligence. 
"  What  is  to  be  done  ?  The  horse  I 
came  upon  is  foundered.  Internal 
country !  Accursed  steamboat !  I 
cannot  leave  the  place  on  foot." 

u  Leave  the  house,  at  any  rate," 
said  Alexis,  "  and  we  will  then  see 
what  to  do.  Delay  another  minute, 
and  escape  is  impossible.  Follow 
me,  as  you  love  liberty  and  life." 

The  Englishman  obeyed.  Alexis 
led  the  way  into  a  back-room,  threw 
open  a  window,  and  stepped  out  upon 
a  balcony,  whence  a  flight  of  steps 
descended  into  the  garden  of  the  hotel. 
This  Avas  quickly  traversed,  and  the 
two  men  reached  a  narrow  and  soli- 
tary lane,  formed  by  stables  and  gar- 
den walls,  and  close  to  the  outskirts 
of  the  town.  Ten  paces  off  stood  a 
postchaise,  the  door  open  and  the 
steps  down. 

"Now  then,  sir,"  said  the  driver 
in  a  sleepy  voice,  as  they  approached 
his  vehicle,  "  Jump  in.  No  time  to 
lose." 

"How  fortunate ! "  said  the  English- 
man, "  here  is  a  carriage." 

"  But  not  for  you,  is  it  ? "  said 
Alexis. 

The  Englishman  laughed,  and 
clapped  his  hand  on  his  pocket. 

"  Everything  for  money.  Drive 
on,  postilion,  and  at  a  gallop.  A 
double  trinltgeld  for  you." 

And  he  jumped  into  the  vehicle, 
which  instantly  drove  off,  and  had 
disappeared  round  a  corner  before 
Alexis,  astonished  by  the  suddenness 
of  the  proceeding,  had  time  to  reci- 
procate the  farewell  shouted  to  him 
by  the  fugitive.  He  was  about  to 
re-enter  the  garden,  when  a  man 
came  running  clown  the  lane.  It  was 
Eiben. 

"  How  now,  William,"  cried  Alexis, 
"  what  do  you  here?  " 

"  The  postchaise,"  cried  the  attor- 
ney, "  where  is  it?  " 

"  The  postchaise,  was  it  for  you  ?  " 

"  To  be  sure." 

"  It  has  just  driven  off  with  the 
Englishman." 

"With  the  Englishman!"  gasped 
Elben.  "  Destruction  !  And  Emily 
in  it!" 
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"  Emily  !  my  cousin !  The  devil ! 
What  do  you  mean?  " 

"  Alexis,  you  are  my  friend — with 
you  I  need  not  dissemble.  That  car- 
riage was  to  bear  me  and  Emily  from 
her  father's  tyranny.  I  put  her  into 
it  ten  minutes  ago.  She  insisted  I 
should  be  armed,  and  I  returned  for 
these!" 

And,  throwing  open  his  cloak,  he 
exhibited  a  pair  of  enormous  horse 
pistols,  and  a  rapier,  which,  from  its 
antiquated  fashion,  might  have  be- 
longed to  a  cotemporary  of  the  Great 
Frederick. 

"  And  whilst  you  were  arming," 
cried  the  incorrigible  Alexis,  con- 
vulsed with  laughter,  "  the  Great 
Unknown  ran  off  with  your  bride. 
Well,  you  may  rely  he  will  not  take 
her  far.  He  is  in  too  great  haste  to 
escape,  to  encumber  himself  with 
baggage.  And  you  will  be  spared  a 
journey,  for  my  uncle  no  longer  op- 
poses your  marriage." 

At  that  moment  the  garden  door 
opened,  and  Emily  stood  before  them. 
No  sooner  had  the  romantic  damsel 
sent  her  knight  to  arm  himself,  than 
she  remembered  an  indispensable 
condition  of  an  elopement,  which  she 
had  forgotten  to  observe,  and  hurried 
back  to  her  apartment,  to  leave  upon 
her  table  a  line  addressed  to  her 
father,  deprecating  his  wrath,  and 
pleading  the  irresistible  force  of  love. 
A  few  words  from  Alexis  gave  her 
and  Elben  the  joyful  assurance  that 
no  obstacle  now  barred  their  union. 

On  re-entering  the  inn,  Alexis 
encountered  a  French  equerry  of 
Prince  Hector  of  llauchpfeifenheim, 
who  at  once  recognised  him  as  his 
sovereign's  newly  appointed  archi- 
tect. 

"Ah!  Monsieur  VArcldtectc"  he 
exclaimed,  "how  delighted  I  am  to 
meet  with  a  sane  man.  The  people 
here  are  stark  mad,  and  persist  in 
knowing  nothing  of  Scott,  the  en- 
gineer. I  know  very  well  he  is  here. 
Tell  the  drunken  dog  that  the  prince 
forgives  him.  I  have  ordered  his 
baggage  to  be  sent  hither,  and  here  is 
money  for  his  expenses.  The  prince 
never  seriously  intended  to  visit  upon 
him  the  fault  of  his  bad  machinery." 

Alexis  undertook  to  transmit  Prince 
Hector's  bounty  and  pardon,  and  was 
enabled  to  take  his  uncle  the  joyful 
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intelligence     that     the     bloodthirsty 
French  general  had  departed  in  peace. 

Klbcn  and  Kmily  were  married. 
Alexis  forwarded  the  property  of  the 
(Jreat  Unknown,  and  soon  afterwards 
left  Mifl'clstein.  Wirtig  wondered  to 
hear  nothing  more  of  his  illustrious 
visitor  and  benefactor,  when  one  day 
a  letter  reached  him,  bearing  the 
London  postmark,  and  scrawled  in 
execrable  German.  Its  contents  wcic 
as  follows : — 

"  Dear  Sir,— Once  more  back  in 
Old  England,  which  I  ought  never 
to  have  left,  I  remit  you  the  enclosed 
note  in  discharge  of  my  reckoning. 
Before  this,  yon  will  doubtless  have 
discovered  who  your  (treat  Unknown 
really  was,  and  that  his  business  is 
with  pistons  and  paddlewheels,  not 


with  novels  and  romances.  My  best 
regards  to  that  merry  fellow  Alexis, 
and  to  your  sentimental  little  daugh- 
ter. And  you,  my  comical  old  friend, 
have  my  best  wishes  for  your  welfare 
and  prosperity. — WILLIAM  Sr<m." 

When  Wirtig  had  read  this  epistle, 
he  remained  for  some  time  plunged 
in  thought.  From  that  day  forward 
he  left  olf  novel-reading,  and  attended 
to  liis  business  ;  called  Caleb  Tobias  ; 
eschewed  bagpiping  and  Scottish 
cookery ;  consigned  plaid-curtains, 
oaken  sideboards,  and  portraits  of  the 
(ircat  Unknown  to  the  lumber-room. 
And  before  the  new  year  arrived,  tho 
lilessed  Hear  of  llradwardinc  had 
disappeared  from  the  door,  and  the 
thirsty  wayfarer  might  once  more 
drink  his  glass  by  the  light  of  the 
jolly  old  Star. 
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MODERN    STATE    TRIALS. 
PART  III. — DUELLING. 

[  Note  on  Part  II.  on  Criminal  Responsibility  in  cases  of  Insanity. — A  physi- 
cian  in  a  responsible  official  situation,  affording  him  great  opportuni- 
ties for  observation,  has  addressed  to  us  a  note  from  which  we  extract 
the  following  passages.  Our  only  object  is  to  aid  in  eliciting  truth  ;  and 
our  anxiety  to  do  so  is  proportionate  to  the  difficulty  and  importance  of 
the  subject  to  which  the  ensuing  letter  has  reference. 

"  The  article  on  Oxford  and  M'Naughten  has  interested  me  very  much  ; 
and  though  I  cannot  at  all  admit  the  principle  of  punishing  a  man  for  his 
misfortune,  I  am  yet  satisfied  that  the  doctors  have  assumed  too  much,  and 
have  helped  to  let  loose  upon  society  some  who  deserved  hanging  as  much 
as  any  who  have  ever  suffered  the  extreme  penalty.  The  test  of  insanity, 
as  laid  down  by  the  Judges  on  the  solemn  occasion  to  which  you  refer,  is 
manifestly  of  no  value ;  for  it  is,  I  might  almost  say,  the  exception  for  an 
insane  person  not  to  know  the  difference  between  right  and  wrong.  Many  of 
them  deliberately  commit  acts  which  they  know  to  be  wrong.  Dadd  killed 
his  father,  and  immediately  fled  to  France  to  avoid  the  consequences  of  his 
crime ;  and  nobody  ever  doubted  that  he  was  one  of  the  maddest,  if  not  the 
maddest,  of  the  mad.  Touchet  shot  the  gunmaker,  not  only  with  a  full 
knowledge  of  the  nature  of  the  crime,  but  for  the  express  purpose  of  bringing 
about  his  own  death.  He  has  entertained  various  delusions  :  amongst  others, 
the  notion  that  certain  passages  of  Scripture  have  special  reference  to  him- 
self personally  ;  and,  as  regards  those  in  actual  confinement,  on  account  of 
their  mental  malady,  the  majority  know  perfectly  well  that  it  is  wrong  to  tear, 
break,  and  destroy,  to  injure  others,  and  indulge  their  various  mischievous 
propensities.  So  well  satisfied  are  many  of  them  that  they  are  doing  wrong, 
that  they  will  try  to  conceal  acts  which  they  know  are  not  permitted  ;  and,  in 
this  way,  a  propensity  to  bite,  or  kick,  is  indulged  in  only  when  it  is  believed 
that  it  can  be  done  unobserved.  It  seems  to  me  that,  in  these  most  painfully 
embarrassing  cases,  every  one  must  stand  on  its  own  particular  merits  ;  and, 
as  neither  judges  nor  doctors  can  say  where  sanity  ends,  and  insanity  begins, 
so  no  possible  rule  that  can  be  devised  will  be  alike  applicable  to  all ;  but 
the  previous  habits  and  course  of  life  of  the  person  accused,  together  with  the 
absence  or  presence  of  any  motive,  will  go  far  to  remove  the  difficulties  which 
necessarily  beset  the  question.  I  am  not  at  all  prepared  to  say  that,  because 
any  degree  of  mental  disturbance  has  been  shown  to  exist,  a  person  should 
be  held  irresponsible.  It  is  a  doctrine  fraught  with  ouch  dreadful  danger  to 
society,  that  it  is  very  properly  viewed  with  jealousy  ;  but,  when  clearly 
proved  that  the  mind  was  so  far  disturbed  as  to  entertain  delusions  before 
and  at  the  time  of  committing  the  offence,  I  would  never  resort  to  capital 
punishment.  The  Omniscient  alone  can  tell  how  far  the  disease  has  gone, 
and  to  what  extent  the  unfortunate  being  was  really  responsible  for  his 
actions  to  his  fellow  men."] 

Is,  or  is  not,  a  trial  in  this  country  not  of  the  number.     Such  trials  often 

for  duelling  to  be  regarded  as  a  Farce  greatly  excite  the  public  mind,  and 

following    a  Tragedy^      There    are  array  opinions  and  prejudices  against 

those  who  say  that  it  is ;  but  we  are  each  other  in  such  a  manner  as  to 
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disturb  and  derange  tlio  judgment. 
Thru  more  or  less  is  expected  from 
tin*  law,  and  it-  administration,  than  is 
right.  If  tin-  heated  public  should 
have  prepared  itself  for  a  conviction, 
loud  and  violent  is  its  reclamation 
against  an  acquittal,  especially  it  it 
have  been  brought  about  by  what  an; 
styled  technical  objections,  and  rice 
versa.  They  forget,  under  the  im- 
petuous impulses  of  a  sense  of  natural 
justice,  that  settled  rules  of  legal  pro- 
cedure must  be  observed  indifferently 
on  all  occasions,  if  even-handed  jus- 
tice is  to  be  administered  in  a  court 
of  justice.  How  did  these  rules  come 
to  be  settled  'i  They  are  the  results 
of  centuries  of  experience  —  of  ten 
thousand  instances  of  the  advantage, 
nay,  the  absolute  necessity,  for  ob- 
serving them.  If  it  could  be  imagined 
with  any,  even  the  slightest  founda- 
tion of  truth,  that  those  sworn  to 
decide  according  to  the  law  and  the 
facts  had  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to 
the  one  or  the  other  —  or,  either 
directly  or  indirectly,  connived  at  an 
evasion  of  the  letter  or  a  violation  of 
the  spirit  of  the  law,  in  order  to  secure 
a  particular  result — then  there  is  no 
power  in  language  adequate  titlv  to 
denounce  so  deliberate  and  awful  a 
perjury,  so  monstrous  an  outrage  on 
the  administration  of  justice. 

Bona  fidt  duels  are  always  lament- 
able affairs,  under  whatever  circum- 
stances they  may  happen,  especially 
when  attended  by  loss  of  life  or  seri- 
ous personal  injury — occurring,  too, 
in  a  highly  civilised  and  Christian 
country  like  ours.  They  properly 
arouse  the  grief  and  indignation  of 
every  thoughtful  and  virtuous  member 
of  the  community;  whom,  however, 
they  also  satisfy  as  to  the  prodigious 
practical  difficulty  of  dealing  \\ith 
such  cases.  While  the  law  of  the 
land  is  clear  on  the  subject  as  the 
sun  at  noonday  — alike  unquestionable 
and  unquestioned  —  there  yet  exist, 
in  almost  every  detected  duel,  far 
greater  difficulties  than  are  suspected 
by  the  public,  in  bringing  to  justice 
the  guilty  actors.  First  of  all,  it  must 
be  borne  in  mind  how  deep  an  inte- 
rest they  have  in  cutting  off  all  means 
of  future  evidence,  by  intrusting  a 
knowledge  of  the  affair  to  the  fewest 
persons  necessary  for  carrying  it  out, 
and  by  selecting  scenes  remote  from 
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observation.  Then,  again,  let  it  lo 
remembered  that  both  principals  and 
seconds,  and  all  others  present  aiding 
and  abetting,  have  incurred  heavy 
criminal  liability — are  liable  to  be  in- 
dicted for  murder,  a.s  principals  or 
accessories;  and,  consequently,  HOIIU 
of  them  can  be  compelled  to  furnish 
any  evidence  which  may  even  tend  to 
criminate  himself.  This  great  rule  of 
criminal  law  has  doubtless  operated 
as  a  great  indirect  encouragement  to 
duelling  ;  but  how  is  this  difficulty  to 
be  encountered?  .Must  the  rule  be 
abrogated ? 

Assuming,  however,  the  existence 
of  evidence,  and  that  it  is  satisfac- 
torily adduced  before  the  jury,  it  then 
becomes  the  doty  of  the  judge  and  the 
jury  to  act  in  accordance  with  their 
oaths :  the  former  to  lay  down  tho 
law  distinctly  and  unequivocally  ; 
the  latter  to  tiud  their  verdict  con- 
scientiously according  to  the  princi- 
ples of  law  so  laid  down,  as  applicable 
to  the  proved  facts  of  the  case.  If  a 
conviction  ensue,  the  judge  must  then 
pronounce  the  sentence  of  the  law; 
and  it  then  depends  upon  the  discre- 
tion and  firmness  of  the  executive 
whether  that  sentence  shall  be  carried 
into  effect.  Take  the  case  of  a  fatal 
duel,  conducted  with  unimpeachable 
fairness,  as  far  as  concerns  the  practice 
of  duelling  —  and  that  the  prisoner 
had  received  great  provocation  from 
his  dece  ised  opponent,  who  had  obsti- 
nately refused  retractation  or  apology. 
What  is  to  be  the  decision  of  the 
executive?  What  will  be  its  moral 
effect,  as  an  encouragement  or  dis- 
couragement of  duelling  ?  Will  it 
operate  as  a  tacit  recognition,  to  any 
extent,  of  the  practice  of  duelling,  as 
at  all  events  a  necessary  evil,  and 
denuded  of  moral  turpitude?  These 
are  questions  by  uo  means  of  easy 
solution. 

In  the  present  constitution  of 
society  in  this  country — a  Christian 
community  —  duelling  is  a  practice 
environed  with  difficulties,  whichever 
way  it  may  be  approached  by  its  most 
discreet  and  resolute  opponents.  Wo 
must  deal  with  men  and  things  as  they 
are,  at  the  same  time  that  we  would 
make  them  what  we  think  they  ought 
to  be.  How  many  professing  Chris- 
tians-men of  otherwise  pure  and  vir- 
tuous lives — have  goneout  deliberately 
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to  take  the  life  of  an  opponent,  or 
expose  or  sacrifice  their  own ! — solely, 
it  may  be,  from  a  puerile  notion  that 
their  honour  required  the  committing 
of  the  crime  !  "  It  is  not  one  of  the 
least  evils  of  this  system,"  it  has  been 
well  observed,  "  that  the  word  honour 
— which,  rightly  understood,  denotes 
all  that  is  truly  noble  and  virtuous — 
should  be  prostituted  as  a  pretext  for 
gratifying  the  most  malignant  of 
human  passions,  or  as  a  cover  for  that 
moral  cowardice — the  fear  of  being 
thought  afraid."  This  is  one  of  the 
chiefest  roots  of  the  poisonous  tree : 
and  can  human  laws  kill  it?  We 
think  they  can.  If  the  legislature 
were  really  intent  upon  annihilating 
duelling,  its  members  would  long  ago 
have  acted  on  the  suggestion  of  Addi- 
son — that,  "if  every  one  who  fought 
a  duel  were  to  stand  in  the  pilloiy,  it 
would  quickly  diminish  the  number  of 
these  imaginary  men  of  honour,  and 
put  an  end  to  so  absurd  a  practice." 
If  men  will  fight  for  a  little  stake,  let 
them  be  made  into  little  men,  by 
enduring  a  degrading  punishment ;  if 
for  a  great  stake — that  is  to  say,  the 
gratification  of  malignant  passions — 
let  them  be  treated  as  great  criminals, 
and  die  the  felon's  death,  or  live  his 
life.  Let  justice  be  really  blind  in 
all  such  cases,  her  sword  descending 
upon  noble  and  ignoble  of  station 
alike. 

We  acknowledge  that  there  is  one 
aspect  of  the  practice  of  duelling, 
which  somewhat  perplexes  the  moral- 
ist :  for  it  cannot  be  denied,  or 
doubted,  that  duelling  operates  as  a 
great  preventive  check  to  ruffian  in- 
solence and  violence  —  as  a  potent 
auxiliary  in  preserving  the  necessary 
restraints  and  the  courtesies  of  so- 
ciety. "  It  must  be  admitted,"  says 
Robertson,  "  that  to  this  absurd  cus- 
tom we  must  ascribe,  in  some  degree, 
the  extraordinary  gentleness  and  com- 
plaisance of  modern  manners,  and  that 


respectful  attention  of  one  man  to- 
another,  which  at  present  renders  the 
social  intercourse  of  life  far  more 
agreeable  and  decent  than  among  the 
most  civilised  nations  of  antiquity. 'r 
How  many  a  viper-tongued  slanderer's- 
lips  have  been  sealed  by  the  dread  of 
a  bullet !  How  many  an  insolent  in- 
clination to  personal  violence  has  been 
checked — how  many  a  truculent  heart 
has  sickened,  before  the  prospect  of  a 
u  leaden  breakfast !  "  Take  a  single 
case,  which  is  really  embarrassing  to- 
the  candid  opponent  of  duelling ;  an 
insult  offered,  by  either  words  or 
deeds,  to  the  character  or  person  of  a 
lady  whom  one  is  bound  to  protect — 
an  injury  beyond  all  legal  cognisance, 
and  perpetrated  by  one  occup\'ing  the 
station  of  a  gentleman.  To  one  who 
does  not  bo\v  under  the  paramount 
influence  of  religion,  the  harassing 
question  occurs, — What  is  to  be  done? 
Cases  may  be  easily  imagined  in 
which  it  would  be  idle  to  say — "  treat 
the  offence  and  the  offender  with  con- 
tempt —  leave  them  to  the  contempt 
of  society ; "  where  such  a  course 
would  only  add  to  the  poignancy  of 
the  wrong  or  insult,  and  invite 
aggravation  and  repetition.  Let  the 
outraged  lady  be  imagined  one's  own 
wife,  or  daughter,  or  sister!  Is  the 
wrong  to  be  perpetrated  with  impu- 
nity? asks  the  upholder  of  duelling. 
"  What  would  you  do,"  retorts  his 
opponent  ;  "  will  you  deliberately 
take  the  life  of  the  offender,  and  give 
him  an  opportunity  of  taking 
yours  ?  *  Is  that  your  notion  of 
punishment,  or  satisfaction  ?  What 
will  be  the  effect  of  an  example  such 
as  this,  upon  society  at  large  ?  Is 
every  one  to  be  at  liberty  to  do  the 
like  ? — thus  deliberately  to  ignore  the 
law  of  (rod  and  of  man  ?  " 

Duelling  is,  in  truth,  almost  always 
the  resource  of  the  weak- minded,  thc- 
vain,  the  vindictive,  or  the  cowardly  ; 
and  it  is  not  right  to  ask  society  to  be 


*  In  one  of  Dr  Johnson's  various  conversations  with  Boswell  and  others,  on  the 
subject  of  duelling,  he  said,  "  A  man  is  sufficiently  punished  [for  an  injury]  by  being 
called  out,  and  subjected  to  the  risk  that  is  in  a  duel.  But,"  continues  Boswell,  "on 
my  suggesting  that  the  injured  person  is  equally  subjected  to  risk,  he  fairly  owned  be 
could  not  explain  the  rationality  of  duelling."  It  will  be  remembered  that,  in  pre- 
vious conversations,  the  Doctor  had  endeavoured  to  do  so,  by  various  unsatisfactory 
and  sophistical  reasons  ;  and  one  of  his  arguments,  recorded  by  Boswell,  was  quoted 
by  the  counsel  of  Mr  Stuart,  when  tried  for  having  shot  in  a  duel  Sir  Alexander 
Boswell,  the  eldest  son  of  Boswell  ! 
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liberal  in  its  allowances  for  the  wrong- 
doings of  its  less  worthy  members. 
There  are,  nevertheless,  cases  in 
which  persons  have  found  themselves 
involved  in  duels  under  circumstances 
pregnant  with  extenuation  in  the 
eyes  of  even  the  hardest  moralist, 
and  such  a.s  warrant  the  executive, 
when  the  majesty  of  the  law  has  been 
vindicated,  and  its  authority  recog- 
nised, in  mitigating  or  remitting  the 
punishment  due  to  an  acknowledged 
violation  of  the  law. 

The  law  of  the  land  is  better  able 
to  vindicate  really  outraged  character 
and  honour  than  may  be  imagined 
by  many  foolish  hot-blooded  persons, 
who  give  or  accept  u  hostile  mes- 
sages." It  is  armed  with  ample  powers 
of  compensation  and  ptini>hment,  as 
may  ea.-ily  be  ascertained  by  those 
who  can  satisfy  it  that  they  have 
been  the  victims  of  deliberate  and 
wanton  insult  and  injury.  Little  more 
than  a  year  ago,  one  gentleman 
thought  proper  to  write  to  some  naval 
and  military  friends  of  another  most 
offensive  imputations  upon  his  hon- 
our. When  apprised  of  this,  he 
instantly  wrote  to  demand  that  his 
traducer  should  either  prove  the  truth 
of  his  assertion,  or  unequivocally  re- 
tract and  apologise  for  them.  Both 
alternatives  were  very  contemptuous- 
ly refused,  on  which  the  injured  party 
brought  an  action  for  libel  against  his 
traducer;  who,  unable  to  justify,  and 
unwilling  to  apologise,  allowed  the 
case  to  go  before  a  jury.  On  their 
learning  the  true  nature  of  the  a  flair, 
and  being  reminded  that  they  were 
appealed  to  as  a  jury  of  twelve  gen- 
tlemen, to  vindicate  the  honour  of  an 
unoffending  gentleman,  they  gave  such 
heavy  damages  (i!.~>(»0)  as  soon 
brought  his  infuriate  opponent  to  his 
senses,  and  elicited  an  unequivocal 
retractation,  and  as  ample  an  apology 
as  could  have  been  desired.  A  few 
instances  of  this  kind  would  soon 
satisfy  the  most  sceptical  of  the  po- 
tency of  the  law  in  cases  too  often 
deemed  beyond  its  reach,  and  of  the 
effective  reality  of  its  redress  in  cases 
of  wounded  honour.  Who  could 
lightly  esteem  being  solemnly  and 
publicly  branded  by  its  fint  as  a  liar 
and  a  slanderer — its  blighting  sen- 
tence remaining  permanently  on  re- 
cord? He  who  would  regard  such  a 


circumstance  with  indifference  surely 
is  not  worth  shooting,  or  running  the 
risk  of  being  shot  by,  or  of  being 
hanged  or  transported  for  shooting  or 
attempting  to  .'•hunt  !  If  a  person  of 
distinguished  station  or  character  re- 
ceive an  in.-ult  or  an  injury  of  such  n 
nature, as  nottoadmit  of  being  treated 
with  silent  contempt,  it  becomes  hi* 
duty  to  society  to  set  an  example  of 
magnanimous  reliance  on  the  protec- 
tion of  the  laws  of  his  country,  and 
pious  reverence  for  the  laws  of  (Jod. 
Against  one  thing,  however,  every 
one  should  be  constantly  on  his  guard 
— the  entertaining  and  cherishing  that 
false  overweening  estimate  of  per- 
sonal dignity  and  importance,  which 
predisposes  too  many  to  take  offence, 
and  then  hurry  to  revenge  it. 

According  to  the  law  of  England. 
as  already  stated,  a  death  caused  by 
duelling,  though  in  the  "  fairest''  pos- 
sible manner,  is  clearly  murder,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes  whatsoever.  In 
the  year  1H-lf>,  the  majority  of  the 
Criminal  Law  Commissioners  sug- 
gested a  change  in  this  law,  recom- 
mending that,  where  two  persons 
agree  to  fight,  and  a  contest  ensues, 
and  one  of  them  is  killed,  the  homi- 
cide should  be  extenuated.  The  rea- 
sons on  which  this  suggestion  was 
founded  appear  to  us  of  a  very  unsa- 
tisfactory nature;  and  one  of  the 
Commissioners — the  late  Mr  Starkie — 
altogether  dissented  from  the  views  of 
his  brethren,  embodying  his  reasons 
in  an  able  and  convincing  protest  or 
counter- statement.  "  Whilst,"  he 
observes,  at  its  close,  "  as  it  seems  to- 
me, little  good  could  be  expected  from 
the  proposed  alteration,  it  might  lie 
productive  of  much  harm  in  a  moral 
point  of  view.  It  would  he  under- 
stood to  manifest  an  alteration  in  the 
opinion  of  the  Legislature  as  to  the 
heinousness  of  the  crime  of  homicide, 
and  of  course  tend  to  diminish  the 
efficacy  of  the  law  against  it."  We 
entirely  concur  in  the  following  re- 
marks of  Mr  Townsend,  in  one  of 
the  best  expressed  passages  in  his 
book  : — 

"  Founded  on  the  law  of  God,  the 
law  of  the  land  should  remain  clear 
and  stringent,  that  whoever  kills  in  * 
deliberate  duel  commits  iminlrr.  The 
sanctity  of  human  life  would  be  im- 
paired were  this  denunciation  lessened, 
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and  the  forfeit,  for  expediency's  sake, 
commuted.  The  very  good  to  be 
obtained  by  the  compromise  with 
'  codes  of  honour'  would  be  tempo- 
rary ;  for  arguments  of  hardship,  as 
the  consequences  of  conviction,  and 
appeals  to  compassion  against  a  gen- 
tleman being  adjudged  guilty  of  felony, 
and  transported — it  might  be  for  life 
— would  equally  tickle  the  ears  of 
credulous  jurors,  and  be  listened  to 
with  as  much  avidity  as  the  present 
topic  of  capital  punishment.  Let  the 
law  maintain  its  own  independent 
straightforward  path — irretortis  oculis 
— and,  be  the  fluctuations  in  fashion- 
able feeling  what  they  may,  continue, 
in  its  austere  regard  for  life,  un- 
changed and  unchangeable."* 

Thus  stands  the  matter  :  the  Legis- 
lature not  having  ventured  to  inter- 
fere with  the  law,  which  must  be 
administered  with  rigorous  faithful- 
ness by  those  to  whom  that  severe 
and  responsible  duty  has  been  en- 
trusted, God  forbid  that  there  should 
ever  be  coquetting  with  an  oath  on 
these  occasions ! 

We  have  no  hesitation  in  saying 
that  our  English  Judges,  as  far  as  our 
inquiries  have  gone,  invariably  lay 
down  the  law,  in  these  cases,  with 
clearness  and  unfaltering  firmness. 
The  only  approach  towards  a  depar- 
ture from  this  rule  of  right,  is  one 
which  we  trust  has  no  other  founda- 
tion than  an  erroneous  report  of  what 
fell  from  Baron  Hotham  at  Maidstone, 
in  the  year  1794,  in  trying  a  Mr  Pnre- 
foy,  who  shot  his  late  commanding 
officer,  Colonel  Roper.  That  Judge, 
according  to  Mr  Townsend  f — who  also 
intimates  a  hope  that  the  judge  has 
been  incorrectly  reported — concluded 
his  summing  up,  which  produced,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  an  instant 
acquittal,  by  the  following  extraor- 
dinary passage : — 

"  It  is  now  a  painful  duty  which 
jointly  belongs  to  us  ;  it  is  mine  to  lay 
down  the  law,  and  yours  to  apply  it  to 
the  facts  before  you.  The  oath  by 
which  I  am  bound  obliges  me  to  say 
that  homicide,  after  a  due  interval  left 
for  consideration,  amounts  to  murder. 
The  laws  of  England,  in  their  utmost 
lenity  and  allowance  for  human  frailty, 


extend  their  compassion  only  to  sud- 
den and  momentary  frays  ;  and  then, 
if  the  blood  has  not  had  time  to  cool, 
or  the  reason  to  return,  the  result  is 
termed  manslaughter.  Such  is  the 
law  of  the  land,  which,  undoubtedly, 
the  unfortunate  gentleman  at  the 
bar  has  violated,  though  he  has  acted 
in  conformity  to  the  laws  of  honour. 
His  whole  demeanour  in  the  duel,  ac- 
cording to  the  witness  whom  you  are 
most  to  believe,  Colonel  Stanwix, 
was  that  of  perfect  honour  and  perfect 
humanity.  Such  is  the  law,  and  such 
are  the  facts.  If  you  cannot  reconcile 
the  latter  to  your  consciences,  you  must 
return  a  verdict  of  guilty.  But  if  the 
contrary,  thouah  the  acquittal  may 
trench  on  the  rigid  rules  of  the  law,  yet 
the  verdict  will  be  lovely  in  the  siylit 
both  of  God  and  man." 

If  Baron  Hotham  really  uttered 
this  drivel,  he  was  totally  unfit  to  ad- 
minister justice,  and  should  have  been 
removed  from  the  Bench.  Mr  Town- 
send,  in  one  place,  observes  that 
Baron  Hotham  "  must  have  allowed 
his  kindly  feelings  to  master  his  judg- 
ment ;"  and  in  another  cites  the  case 
as  "  a  very  famous  one,  being  the  first 
of  those  occasions  on  which  judges 
admitted,  from  the  bench,  the  neces- 
sity and  expediency  of  juries  temper- 
ing the  law,  where,  by  a  stern  neces- 
sity, they  have  held  themselves  bound 
by  it ;  "  that  is,  in  plain  English, 
where  judges  advised  juries  to  violate 
their  oaths,  in  order  to  defeat  the  just 
administration  of  the  law.  We  know 
no  parallel  to  this  "  famous  "  case,  ex- 
cept that  of  Justice  Fletcher,  a  judge 
in  Ireland,  in  the  year  1812  ;  who — 
as  we  learn  from  Mr  Phillips'  very 
interesting  Memoirs  of  Curran,  about 
to  issue  from  the  press — thus  ad- 
dressed an  Irish  jury,  in  a  trial  for 
murder  occasioned  in  a  duel  :  "  Gen- 
tlemen, it  is  my  business  to  lay  down 
the  law  to  you,  and  I  shall  do  so. 
Where  two  people  go  out  to  fight  a 
duel,  and  one  of  them  falls,  the  law 
says  it  is  murder.  And  I  tell  you, 
by  law  it  is  murder;  but,  at  the  same 
time,  a  fairer  duel  I  never  heard  of  in 
the  whole  coorse  [sic]  of  my  life ! " 
The  prisoners  were,  of  course,  imme- 
diately acquitted. 


Townsend,  vol.  i.  p.  170-171. 
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Mr  Townsend  states,  that  "  tlic 
long  scries  of  judicial  annuls  ha-  not 
been  darkened  by  a  single  conviction 
for  iniirder,  in  tlic  case  of  n  dud  fairly 
fought."  *  If  this  bi-  a  correct  state- 
ment, which  wo  greatly  doubt,  it 
argues  either  a  signal  deficiency  of 
evidence  in  every  case,  or  a  perverse 
disregard  of  duty  by  either  judges  or 
juries,  or  both.  We  repeat  it,  and  do 
so  anxiously  desirous  of  giving  every 
degree  of  publicity  in  our  power  to 
the  fact,  that  our  judges  discharge 
their  duties  on  these  occasions  with 
unwavering  firmness.  \Ve  shall  give 
two  or  three  modern  and  interesting 
instances.  The  late  eminent  Mr. Jus- 
tice IJullcr  tried  a  clergyman— the 
Reverend  P>cnnet  Allen,  (!)t  and  his 
second,  for  killing  a  Mr  Dulany,  in  a 
duel  fought  at  ten  o'clock  at  night,  in 
Hyde  Park,  at  the  distance  of  eight 
yards:  the  reverend  duellist  had  put 
on  his  spectacles,  in  order  to  see  his 
man.  Mr  .Justice  Huller  told  the  jury 
that  "  they  were  bound  to  adhere  to 
the  law,  as  to  which  there  never,"  he 
continued,  "  has  been  a  doubt.  In 
the  case  of  a  deliberate  duel,  if  one 
person  be  killed,  it  is  murder  in  the 
person  killing  him.  Of  that  proposi- 
tion of  law  there  is  not,  there  never 
has  been,  the  smallest  doubt.  Sitting 
here,  it  is  my  duty  to  tell  you  what 
the  law  is,  which  I  have  done  in  ex- 
plicit terms  ;  and  we  must  not  sutler 
it  to  be  frittered  away,  by  any  false 
or  fantastical  notions  of  honour." 
Here  the  judge  did  his  duty  :  but  the 
jury  seem,  according  to  MrTovvnsend, 
who  doubtless  spoke  after  having 
duly  examined  the  facts  of  the  case, 
"to  have  temporised  between  their 
consciences  and  wishes,  by  acquitting 
the  second,  and  finding  the  principal 
guilty  of  manslaughter." 

Mr, Justice  Patteson,  in  trying  the 
seconds  for  murder,  in  the  case  of  the 
fatal  duel  between  l)r  Ilennis  and 
Sir.John  JetVcott,  who  shot  the  former, 
thus  plainly  put  the  matter  to  the 
jury  :  "  Whether  duelling  ought  to 
be  tolerated  in  this  land,  I  say  no- 
thing. It  is  no  question  for  any  jury 
at  all.  The  law  of  the  land  does  not 
tolerate  it.  I  repeat  that,  if  you  are 
satisfied  on  this  evidence,  that  the 
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three  gentlemen  went  out  to  Iladdoii, 
knowing  that  Sir  .John  .Jeflcott  and 
l>r  Ilennis  were  about  to  fight  a  duel 
there,  without  heat  or  irritation — but 
deliberately  aiding  and  assisting  the 
affair  on  a  point  of  honour,  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  effect  an  amicable 
arrangement — I  cannot  tell  you,  in 
point  of  law,  that  it  is  anything  short 
of  murder ."  The  jury  at  once  ac- 
quitted the  prisoner-  !  J 

In  the  year  IX.'{M,  a  young  man 
named  Mil  tin  was  shot  in  a  duel  at 
Wimbledon,  by  a  young  man  named 
Elliott,  twenty- five  years  of  age,  under 
deplorable  and  aggravated  circum- 
stances. The  former  had  been  a  linen- 
draper  in  Tottenham  Court  Road; 
and,  together  with  the  latter,  seemed 
to  have  led  the  dissolute  life,  for  some 
time,  of  men  about  town.  The  duel 
arose  out  of  a  quarrel  which  had  oc- 
curred in  a  certain  indecent  scene  of 
infamy  near  Piccadilly  !  Two  young 
men  named  Young  and  Webber,  re- 
spectively only  twenty-four  and 
twenty-six  years  of  age,  were  tried 
for  the  wilful  murder  of  Mirlin.  They 
had  not  acted  as  seconds  of  the  sur- 
vivor, but  had  accompanied  him  and 
his  second  to  the  scene  of  action.  The 
chief  witness  was  asurgeon,  whodetail- 
ed  with  a  deadly  simplicity  and  mat- 
ter-of-fact air  the  whole  particulars  of 
the  duel,  at  which  he  was  present  ; 
and  produced  such  an  effect  on  the 
jury  that,  on  delivering  their  verdict, 
they  expressed  the  "horror"'  with 
which  they  had  heard  his  evidence  and 
regarded  his  conduct,  and  their  regret 
that  he  had  not  himself  been  put  upon 
his  trial  for  murder.  The  reader  shall 
have  an  opportunity  of  judging  for 
himself  on  the  subject,  from  a  portion 
of  the  evidence  given  by  this  person. § 

"  After  the  pistols  were  loaded,  Mr 
Elliott  and  Mr  Mirtin  were  placed  on 
their  ground,  and  a  pistol  was  deliver- 
ed to  each.  I  then  went  and  stood 
seven  or  eight  paces  from  them,  with 
the  two  seconds.  I  looked  at  the 
principals.  The  word  to  tire  was  given 
iiv  Mr  Elliott's  second  :  lie  said,  '  (ien- 
tlemen,  are  you  ready? — .Sfr»/j/'  That 
was  the  agreed  signal  for  tiring  :  they 
were  to  fire  instantly  oil  the  last  word 
1  atop  '  being  uttered,  and  not  before. 


Townsend,  vol.  i.  p.  1.V2.  t  Ibid.,  p. 
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*   Ibid.,  p.  163. 
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They  fired  together  immediately  on 
the  signal.  After  they  had  fired,  I 
observed  that  the  ball  had  passed 
through  the  crown  of  Mr  Mil-fin's  hat :  I 
saw  something  fly  up  in  the  air :  I 
saw  a  portion  of  the  crown  just  raised 
at  the  moment.  As  soon  as  they  had 
fired,  the  seconds  interfered.  I  and 
they  were  standing  together.  They 
moved  towards  the  principals,  who 
remained  in  their  places.  Some  con- 
versation took  place  between  the  prin- 
cipals and  seconds,  and  then  between 
the  seconds  themselves — which  lasted 
for  a  few  minutes  only.  Mr  Mirfin 
insisted  on  a  second  shot.  He  spoke 
loud  enough  for  all  present  to  hear. 
I  stood  within  seven  or  eight  paces  of 
him,  and  could  hear  every  word  he 
said.  I  was  intent  looking  at  his  hat 
— I  saw  the  ball  had  passed  through 
it.  I  could  hear  that  the  conversation 
was  with  a  view  to  reconcile  the 
parties ;  but  Mr  Mirfm  would  not 
hear  of  any  reconciliation.  I  believe 
Mr  Elliott  would  have  made  a  verbal 
apology  ;  but  Mr  Mirfin  Avould  accept 
nothing  but  a  written  apology,  and 
insisted  on  a  second  shot.  After  he 
had  made  this  statement,  another 
pistol  was  delivered  to  each.  They 
next  left  their  ground.  I  told  Mr 
Mirfin  that  his  hat  had  been  shot 
through,  and  he  took  it  off  and  looked 
at  it,  and  said  nothing,  but  replaced 
it  on  his  head.  The  second  pistols 
were  Mr  Mirfm's,  and  were  fired  at  a 
signal  exactly  similar  to  the  former 
one.  Mr  Elliott  fired  first,  but  not 
till  after  the  signal  had  been  given. 
I  distinctly  heard  the  sound  of  his 
pistol,  immediately  after  the  word  had 
been  given ;  and  Mr  Mirfin's  shot 
was  fired  almost  immediately.  I 
think  his  pistol  was  discharged  after 
he  had  received  the  fatal  shot.  I 
think  he  felt  the  wound  previous  to 
his  firing  off  his  pistol.  He  did  not 
sufficiently  raise  his  hand.  His  ball 
struck  the  ground.  He  was  in  the 
act  of  bringing  his  pistol  to  the  level, 
when  he  fired.  After  both  shots  had 
been  fired,  I  looked  at  each  of  the 
men,  and  did  not,  at  first,  perceive 
that  either  was  injured.  Mr  Mirfin 
walked  towards  me  about  six  paces,  I 
think,  with  his  left  hand  on  his  right 
side,  and,  I  think  also,  the  pistol 
still  in  his  right  hand.  I  think  he 
gave  it  to  me.  He  advanced  towards 
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me  saying,  '  I  am  wounded.'  I 
asked  him  where  ;  he  looked  towards 
the  wound  and  raised  his  fingers, 
showing  me  where  he  was  wounded, 
but  without  speaking.  I  said,  '  I  am 
exceedingly  sorry  to  hear  it :  good 
bye.  God  bless  you!'  He  replied, 
'  Good  bye,  old  fellow!'1  I  then 
assisted  him  to  lie  on  the  grass.  He 
did  not  fall  immediately.  I  undid  his 
pea-jacket  and  waistcoat,  and  pulled 
up  his  shirt,  and  probed  the  wound. 
The  other  persons  were  standing  by. 
Mr  Mirfin's  second  walked  up,  and 
asked  if  the  wound  were  fatal.  I  said 
it  was  a  very  fatal  wound.  Mr  Elliott 
and  his  second  said  nothing,  merely 
looking  on.  Mr  Broughton  asked  me 
again,  after  I  had  probed  the  wound, 
whether  it  was  fatal.  I  said  it  was. 
He  asked,  '  What  shall  we  do  ?  '  I 
replied,  '  The  sooner  you  leave  the 
ground  the  better,  and  I  will  wait.' 
They  all  three  left  the  ground  together. 
Mr  Mirfm  died  within  ten  minutes. 
I  did  not  speak  to  him  after  this.  I 
saw  I  could  be  of  no  service  to  him, 
and  did  not  wish  to  fatigue  him  by 
saying  anything  to  him.  I  examined 
the  body  after  I  had  got  it  home,  and 
discovered  a  small  wound  not  quite 
the  size  of  a  (bird's  ?)  egg,  between  the 
fifth  and  sixth  ribs." 

We  have  given  these  details  in  alt 
their  sickening  simplicity  and  ntter 
hideonsncss,  because  they  are  worth 
a  world  of  comment  on  the  nature  and 
tendency  of  affairs  of  honour. 

The  trial  came  on  before  the  late 
Baron  Vaughan,  and  the  present 
Baron  Alderson,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  on 
the  22d  Sept,  1838 ;  and  the  former 
thus  laid  down  the  law  to  the  jury  : 
"  When  upon  a  previous  arrange- 
ment, and  after  there  has  been  time 
for  the  blood  to  cool,  two  persons  meet 
with  deadly  weapons,  and  one  of  them 
is  killed,  he  who  occasions  the  death  is 
guilty  of  murder  ;  and  the  seconds  are 
also  equally  guilty.  The  question  then 
is,  did  the  prisoners  give  their  aid  and 
assistance  by  their  countenance  and 
encouragement  of  the  principals,  in  this 
contest  ?  Though  neither  of  the  pri- 
soners acted  as  second,  still,  if  either 
sustained  the  principal  by  his  advice 
or  his  presence — or,  if  you  think  he 
went  down  for  the  purpose  of  encour- 
aging and  forwarding  the  unlawful 
conflict,  although  he  did  not  say  or  do 
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anything,  yet  if  ho  were  present,  ami 
was  assisting  and  encouraging,  lit  the 
moment  when  the  pistol  was  tired  ho 
will  he  guilty  of  the  offence  of  wilful 
murder.  Questions  have  arisen  an 
to  how  far  the  second  of  a  party  killed 
in  a  duel  is  liable  to  an  indictment 
for  the  murder  of  the  deceased  :  I  am 
clearly  of  opinion  that  he  is." 

The  prisoners  were  convicted  ;  but 
under  the  special  circumstances  of  the 
case— for  there  existed,  in  the  evi- 
dence, considerable  doubt  as  to  the 
part  taken  in  the  murderous  affair  by 
the  prisoners — or  even  whether  they, 
in  fact,  took  an;/  part  in  it — sentence 
of  death  was  not  passed  upon  them, 
but  only  ordered  to  be  recorded  against 
them  :  and  they  were  afterwards  sen- 
tenced to  a  lengthened  term  of  im- 
prisonment. Mr  Townsend  does  not 
fcem  to  have  been  aware  of  this  case, 
•is  lie  makes  no  allusion  to  it. 

We  ourselves  were  present  at  a  re- 
markable trial  for  duelling,  about 
eighteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  at  the 
Old  Hailcy,  before  the  late  excellent 
and  very  learned  Haron  Hayley,  on 
which  occasion  he  also  laid  down  the 
rule  of  law  respecting  duelling,  with 
uncompromising  iinnness  and  straight- 
forwardness. This  was  the  case  of 
Captain  Helsham,  who  had  shot  Lieu- 
tcnautCrowthcrin  aduel,  at  Boulogne. 
There  were  rumours  of  foul  play  having 
been  practised  ;  and  a  clergyman,  the 
brother  of  the  deceased,  made  strenu- 
ous and  persevering  efforts  to  bring 
Captain  Helsham  to  trial.  Thu  latter 
continued,  for  some  time  after  the 
duel,  in  France,  though  anxious  to 
return  to  England;  and  after  (as  we 
have  heard)  taking  the  opinion  of  a 
well-known  counsel  at  the  criminal 
bar — who  advised  him  that  he  could 
not  be  tried  in  this  country  for  a  duel 
fought  in  a  foreign  country  not  under 
the  British  crown — he  came  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  was  instantly  arrested, 
under  Stat.  1)  Geo.  IV.  c.  .'Jl,  §7,  which 
had  been  passed  two  or  three  years 
previously — viz.,  in  1<S^8 — and  must 
have  altogether  escaped  the  notice  of 
the  counsel  in  question.  That  act 
authorises  the  trial,  in  England,  of 
any  British  subject  charged  with  hav- 
ing committed  any  murder  or  man- 
slaughter abroad,  whether  within  or 
without  the  British  dominions,  as  if 
puch  crimes  had  been  committed  in 


England.  Captain  Helsham  was  ad- 
mitted to  bail  to  meet  the  charge,  and, 
having  duly  surrendered,  took  his 
place  at  the  bar  of  the  Old  Hailey, 
at  nine  o'clock  on  a  Saturday  morning, 
lie  was  a  middle-aged  man,  of 
gentlemanly  appearance,  his  features 
indicating  great  determination  of 
character  ;  but  they  wore  an  expres- 
sion of  manifest  anxiety  and  appre- 
hension as  he  entered  the  dock,  and, 
looking  down,  beheld  immediately 
beneath  him  the  brother  of  the  man 
whom  l:o  had  shot,  and  through  whose 
ceaseless  activity  he  was  then  placed 
on  trial  f'>r  his  life  a.s  ;i  murderer. 
And  he  was  to  be  tried  by  an  uncom- 
promising judge— stern  and  exact  in 
administering  the  law,  and  animated 
by  pure  religious  spirit;  but,  \\  ithal, 
thoroughly  humane.  Throughout  tin- 
whole  of  that  agitating  day,  the  pri- 
soner stood  firm  as  a  rock — sometimes 
his  arms  folded,  at  others  his  hands 
resting  on  the  bar ;  while  his  eyes 
were  fixed  intently  on  the  judge,  the 
witnesses,  or  the  counsel — every  now 
and  then  glancing  with  gloomy  in- 
quisitiviiiess  at  tin-jury  and  the  judge. 
His  lips  were  from  first  to  last  firmly 
compressed.  It  was  understood  that 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were 
in  possession  of  a  damning  piece  of 
evidence — vi/.,  that  the  prisoner  had 
spent  nearly  the  whole  of  the  night 
immediately  preceding  the  duel  in 
practising  pistol- firing.  However  the 
fact  might  be,  it  nevertheless  was  not 
elicited  at  the  trial  ;  and  probably  the 
prisoner,  who  had  been  prepared  for 
such  evidence  being  produced,  began, 
on  finding  that  it  was  not  so,  to 
take  a  more  favourable  view  of  his 
chances.  As  the  case  stood,  however, 
it  looked  black  enough  to  those  who 
knew  the  law,  and  the  character  of 
the  judge  who  sat  to  administer  it. 
That  venerable  person  began  his  sum- 
ming up  to  the  jury  about  seven 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  and  the  scene 
can  never  be  effaced  from  our  memory. 
The  court  was  extremely  crowded  ; 
the  lights  burned  brightly,  exhibiting 
anxious  faces  in  every  direction  :  but 
what  a  striking  figure  was  the  central 
one — that  of  the  prisoner!  Imme- 
diately over  his  head  was  a  mirror, 
PO  placed  as  to  reflect  his  face  and 
figure  vividly,  especially  to  the  jury. 
A  few  moments  after  the  judge  had 
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commenced  his  charge,  we  observed 
the  Ordinary  of  Newgate  glide  into 
court,  the  late  Rev.  Dr  Cotton,  in  full 
canonicals,  and  with  flowing  white 
hair,  having  a  picturesquely  vener- 
able and  ominous  appearance,  and 
take  his  seat  near  to,  but  a  little 
behind  the  judge.  It  was  then  usual 
for  the  Ordinary  to  be  present  at  the 
close  of  capital  cases,  in  order  to  add 
a  solemn  "  amen  "  to  the  prayer  with 
which  the  sentence  of  death  concluded 
— that  "God  would  have  mercy  on 
the  soul  "  of  the  condemned.  "  Gen- 
tlemen of  the  jury,"  commenced  Mr 
Baron  Bayley,  amidst  profound  silence, 
"  we  have  heard  several  times,  during 
the  course  of  this  trial,  of  the  law  of 
honour ;  but  I  will  now  tell  you  what 
is  the  law  of  the  land,  which  is  all  that 
you  and  I  have  to  do  with.  It  is 
this  :  that  if  two  persons  go  out  with 
deadly  weapons,  intending  to  use 
them  against  each  other,  and  do  use 
them,  and  death  ensue,  that  is  — 
murder,  wilful  murder."  He  paused 
for  a  moment,  as  if  to  give  the  jury 
time  to  appreciate  the  dread  signi- 
ficance of  his  opening.  As  soon  as  he 
had  uttered  the  last  two  words,  Cap- 
tain llelsham's  cheek  was  instan- 
taneously blanched.  We  were  eyeing 
him  intently  at  the  moment,  and  shall 
never  forget  it.  He  stood,  however, 
with  rigid  erectness,  gazing  with 
mingled  anger  and  fear  at  the  judge, 
whom  he  felt  to  be  uttering  his  death- 
warrant  ;  and  after  a  while  bent  his 
eyes  on  the  jury,  from  whom  they 
wandered  scarce  a  moment  during 
that  momentous  summing-up  —  one 
which,  with  every  word,  was  letting 
fall  around  him,  as  he  must  have  felt, 
the  curtain  of  death.  "  The  law  of 
honour,"  said  the  judge,  towards  the 
close  of  his  charge,  "  is  an  imposture 
— a  wicked  imposture,  when  set  against 
the  law  of  the  land,  and  the  law  of 
God  Almighty,  claiming  the  right  to 
take  away  human  life.  I  tell  you, 
who  sit  there  to  discharge  a  sworn 
duty,  that  a  fatal  duel  is  malicious 
homicide — and  that  is  wilful  murder." 
The  jury  retired  to  consider  their 
verdict ;  and  the  judge  at  the  same 
time  quitted  the  court  till  his  presence 
should  be  required  again.  Captain 
Helsham,  however,  continued  stand- 
ing at  the  bar  almost  motionless  as  a 
statue.  After  a  prolonged  absence  of 


an  hour  and  forty  minutes,  the  jury 
returned  into  court.  The  prisoner 
eyed  them,  as  one  by  one  they  re- 
entered  their  box,  with  a  solicitude 
dismal  to  behold,  and  the  irrepressible 
quivering  of  his  upper  lip  indicated 
mortal  agitation.  The  verdict,  how- 
ever, was — Not  Guilty;  on  which  the 
prisoner  heaved  a  heavy  sigh,  passed 
his  hand  slowly  over  his  damp  fore- 
head, bowed  slightly,  but  rather 
sternly  to  the  jury,  and  was  then 
removed  from  the  bar  and  released 
from  custody.  When  the  verdict  was 
a  few  minutes  afterwards  communi- 
cated to  Baron  Bayley,  who  had  re- 
mained in  attendance  in  an  adjoining 
room,  he  remarked  gravely,  "I  did  my 
duty  !  It  is  well  for  Captain  Helsham 
that  the  verdict  is  as  it  is;  had  it  been 
the  other  way,  I  should  certainly  have 
left  him  for  execution."  In  that  case, 
the  duellist  would  have  died  on  the  gal- 
lows on  the  ensuing  Monday  morning. 

It  is  now,  however,  time  to  return 
to  Mr  Townsend's  volumes,  where  we 
find  two  trials  for  duelling.  One  is 
that  of  the  late  Mr  Stuart,  who  killed 
Sir  Alexander  Boswell,  in  Scotland, 
on  the  26th  March  1822,  in  a  duel 
conducted  with  undisputed  regularity 
and  fairness.  The  other  is  that  of 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan,  who  fought  and 
wounded  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett, 
but  not  mortally,  in  a  duel,  on  the 
12th  September  1840.  This  trial  is 
one  of  remarkable  interest,  in  every 
point  of  view ;  and  we  shall  take  some 
pains  in  bringing  it  distinctly  and  in- 
telligibly before  our  readers. 

About  five  o'clock  on  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday,  the  12th  September 
1840,  a  person  named  Daun,  a 
miller,  together  with  his  wife  and  son, 
observed  from  the  stage  of  their  mill, 
on  Wimbledon  Common,  two  carriages 
approaching  it  from  opposite  direc- 
tions, and  at  once  suspected  what  was 
about  to  take  place.  Two  gentlemen 
first  quitted  the  carriages — each  with 
a  pistol-case — duly  loaded  a  brace  of 
pistols,  and  stepped  out  twelve  paces  ; 
on  which  two  other  gentlemen,  the 
Earl  of  Cardigan  and  Captain  Tuckett, 
came  up.  and  took  their  stations  at  the 
points  indicated.  To  each  was  given 
a  pistol ;  the  other  two  withdrew  to  a 
little  distance  ;  the  word  to  fire  was 
uttered,  and  immediately  followed  by 
an  ineffectual  discharge  of  both  pistols. 
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The  principals  remained  at  tlu-ir  posts ; 
n  second  brace  of  pistols  was  given 
them  ;  again  both  fired  and  Captain 
Tuekett  tell,  wounded  in  the  small  of 
the  back — bleeding  profusely,  but,  as 
it  proved,  not  from  a  mortal,  or  even 
dangerous  wound.  Thus  the  aristo- 
cratic affair  of  honour  was  more 
fortunate  in  its  issue  than  that  plebeian 
one  in  which,  two  or  three  years  be- 
fore, the  young  linen-draper  Mirfm 
had  received  his  mortal  '"satisfac- 
tion." Lord  Cardigan's  second  was 
Captain  Douglas,  and  Captain  Wain- 
wright  was  that  of  Captain  Tuckett. 
The  whole  a  ft  air  of  the  duel  had  been 
witnessed  by  the  miller,  (who  was 
also  a  constable,)  and  his  wife  and 
son,  standing  on  the  stage  of  the 
windmill.  The  moment  that  Captain 
Tuckett  fell,  the  miller  and  his  son 
quitted  their  post  of  observation,  ran 
up  to  the  scene  of  action,  and  inti- 
mated to  all  the  parties  that  they 
must  consider  themselves  in  his 
custody.  Lord  Cardigan  still  held  in 
his  right  hand  the  pistol  with  which 
he  had  fired  ;  and  there  lay  on  the 
ground  two  pistol-cases,  one  of  them 
bearing  the  Earl's  coronet.  Captain 
Tuckett  lay  on  the  ground,  his  second 
Captain  Wainwright  kneeling  beside 
him,  supporting  him  ;  while  Sir  James 
Anderson,  a  surgeon,  who  hud  at- 
tended them  to  the  field,  was  ex- 
amining the  wound.  One  of  these 
three  entreated  the  constable  to  allow 
the  wounded  gentleman  to  be  removed 
to  his  own  house,  giving  a  solemn 
pledge  that,  on  his  recovery,  he  should 
attend  before  the  magistrate.  At  the 
same  time  one  of  them  took  out  a 
card,  on  which  was  printed — "  Cap- 
tain Harvey  Tuckett,  No.  1.1  Hamil- 
ton Place,  New  Road,"  and  wrote 
in  pencil,  on  the  back  of  the  card,  the 
words,  "Captain  II.  Waiinx right." 
Who  gave  this  card  remains,  in  the 
evidence,  a  mystery;  nor  did  it  appear 
whether  Lord  Cardigan  saw  the  card 
given,  or  knew  what  was  printed  or 
written  on  it,  or  heard  what  was  said. 
As  almost  the  whole  interest  of  the 
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trial,  and  also  its  unexpected  issue, 
turned  upon  the  identity  of  the 
wounded  duellist,  and  the  requisite 
adroitness  and  vigilance  of  the  late 
Sir  William  Kollett,  the.  Earl's  coun- 
sel, in  dealing  with  this  card,  and  the 
circumstances  attending  its  delivery 
to  the  constable,  the  reader  will  find 
his  account  iu  remarking  these  cir- 
cumstances accurately.  On  the  con- 
stable's receiving  the  card,  and  the 
pledge  above  mentioned,  he  allowed 
those  who  h.id  given  it  to  depart. 
The  conduct  of  the  Earl  of  Cardigan 
was  undoubtedly  distinguished  by 
soldierly  straight-forwardness  and 
frankness.  He  went  direct,  with 
Captain  Douglas,  to  the  Wandsworth 
police  station,  and,  tapping  at  the 
door,  the  inspector  presented  himself, 
and  asked  what  was  wanted.  "  I  am 
a  prisoner,  I  believe."  said  Lord  Car- 
digan. "Indeed,  sir! — on  what  ac- 
count? "  asked  the  surprised  inspector, 
as  Lord  Cardigan  entered  the  station- 
house.  "I  have  been  fighting  a  duel," 
said  his  Lordship,  "and  hit  my  man  — 
but  not  seriously,  I  believe — slightly 
— merely  a  graze  across  the  back"- 
drawing  his  hand  across  his  own  back, 
to  indicate  the  region  where  he  be- 
lieved his  ball  had  struck  Captain 
Tuckett.  Lord  Cardigan  then  turned 
to  Captain  Douglas,  and  said.  ''This 
gentleman,  also,  is  a  prisoner — my 
second,  Captain  Douglas."  lie  then 
took  several  cards  out  of  his  right 
breast  pocket,  and  handed  one  of 
them  to  the  inspector.  It  bore  the 
words,  "The  Earl  of  Cardigan,  llth 
Dragoons."  On  reading  the  name, 
the  inspector  said,  "  I  hope  the  duel 
was  not  with  Captain  Rcynolds?"- 
alluding  to  the  notorious  disputes 
between  his  Lordship  and  that  otlicer, 
and  which  led  to  a  court-martial  on 
the  latter.  Lord  Cardigan  "stood  up 
erect,"  said  the  inspector  in  giving 
his  evidence,  and  seemed  to  reject 
the  notion  with  the  utmost  disdain  : 
.Baying,  "  Oh  no,  by  no  means  ! — do 
you  suppose  I  would  fight  with  one 
of  mv  own  officers?"*  He  dulv 


*  In  opening  the  case  against  Lord  Cardigan,  at  tin-  bar  of  the  House  of  Lor<ls, 
the  Attorney-General,  (now  Lord  Campbell,)  of  course  speaking  from  erroneous 
instructions,  imputed  to  Lord  Cardigan  the  utterance  of  .1  iun-t  unbecoming  and 
offensive  expression, — "  Do  you  think  1  would  ci'»</*-.««vji</  to  fight  with  one  of  my 
own  officers  ! ''  We  are  satisfied  that  no  such  language  could  have  fallen  from  a 
British  officer;  an<J  the  evidence  shows  that  it  did  not  in  point  of  fact. 
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appeared  before  the  magistrates,  and 
was  bound  over  in  heavy  recognisances 
to    appear    whenever    his    presence 
should  be  required.      He  did  so  from 
time  to  time.     As  soon  as  Captain 
Tnckett  had  sufficiently  recovered,  he 
also  made  his  appearance  at  the  police 
office,  and  gave  Ins  name.      The  affair 
had    by   this    time    attracted    much 
public  attention,  chiefly,  there  can  be 
little  doubt,  from  the  unpopularity  of 
the  Earl  of  Cardigan;  the  newspapers 
teeming  with  accounts  of  his  alleged 
•discourteous  and  oppressive  treatment 
of  the  officers  under  his  command. 
The   prosecution    of  Lord   Cardigan 
was  loudly  called  for;  it  being  alleged 
that   the   high  rank  of  the  offender 
imperiously    demanded    that    even- 
handed  justice  should  be  dealt  to  him. 
Mr  Townsend  speaks  of  this  demand 
for   prosecution   as   "a  very  pitiful 
manifestation     of     popular     rancour 
and     spleen."*      "As     the     duel," 
he   adds,    "  had  been  fairly  fought, 
and  the    code   of    honour   satisfied, 
without  loss  of  life,  it  seemed  strange 
that    the    first   unsheathing    of    the 
statute   should    be   directed    against 
a  high-spirited  and  gallant  nobleman, 
who  had  been  exposed  to  violent  pre- 
judice and  popular  clamour ;  and  the 
prosecution  seemed  justly  obnoxious 
to   the  supposition  that  it  originated 
in  party  malevolence,  and  not  in  re- 
spect to  the  law."     We  never  shared 
in  the  hostility  here  spoken  of  as  exist- 
ing towards  the  gallant  nobleman  in 
question.  Out-political  opinions  are  also 
his;  and  we  are  disposed  to  believe 
that  he  has  been  the  victim  of  much 
misrepresentation  and  injustice.     We 
desire,  nevertheless,  to  be  understood 
as  vindicating  the  call  for  judicial  in- 
quiry into  the  transaction  to  which 
Lord  Cardigan  and  his  opponent,  with 
their  seconds,  were  parties,   if  that 
transaction  had   been  of  a  criminal 
character.     Only  three  or  four  years 
previously,  two  young  men  had  been 
tried  and  convicted  of  wilful  murder, 
for  having  only  been  present  at  the 
duel  which  cost  one  of  the  principals 
(Mirfin)  his  life.     If  Captain  Tuckett 


had  been  killed,  Lord  Cardigan  would 
clearly  have    been    guilty  of  wilful 
murder — that  is  beyond  all  question, 
if  the  law  of  England  be  not  a  dead 
letter,  and  those  who  affect  to  set  it  in 
motion  be  not  guilty  of  a  vile  mockery 
of  justice.     If,  therefore,  a  peer  of  the 
realm,  a  member  of  the  supreme  judi- 
cature in  the  kingdom,  had  really  been 
guilty   of  a   conspicuous    and   grave 
violation  of  the  law,  which  all  are  re- 
quired to  obey  with  implicit  reverence, 
those  who  demanded   inquiry  ought 
to  have  been  given  credit  for  acting  on 
public  grounds.     The  peer  should  not 
escape,  where  the  plebeian  would  be  con- 
demned.   Let  us  see,  then,  how  stood, 
and  how  stands  the  law  on  this  mo- 
mentous subject — for  momentous  it  is. 
In  the  first  place,  let  it  be  understood 
that  the  mere  challenginr/io  fight  a  duel, 
whether  verbally  or  in  writing,  and 
the  mere  carrying  any  such  challenge, 
is  a  high  misdemeanour,  punishable  by 
fine  and  imprisonment,  according  to 
the  circumstances   of  the  particular 
case.     This  offence  consists  in  the  pro- 
voking or  inciting  others  to  commit  a 
breach  of  the  peace  ;  but  may  also  be 
regarded  in  a  much  more  serious  light — 
namely,  as  an  attempt  to  commit  or 
provoke  others  to  commit  a  felony, — 
and  even  wilful  murder.     In  the  pre- 
sent case,  a  challenge  had  been  sent 
and  accepted  :  those  who  had  done  so, 
met,   and  fired  deliberately  at  each 
other  with  deadly  weapons,  at  only  a 
few  paces  distance — they  fired  twice ; 
the  first  time  innocuously ;  the  second 
time,    one    of   them    was   wounded. 
Every  single   step  was   here  highly 
criminal ;  the  earlier  ones  as  misde- 
meanours, the  later  ones  as  felonies  ; 
the   last  indeed  a  capital  felony,  for 
which,  beyond  all  question,  the  life  of 
Lord  Cardigan  had  become  forfeited 
to    the    outraged   law  of   the   land. 
This  we  will   shortly  show,  for  the 
consolation  of  all  future  duellists.     By 
the  common  law  of  the  land,  no  per- 
sonal violence,  unattended  by  death, 
amounted    to    more   than   a    misde- 
meanour.     In  the  year   1722,   was 
passed    "  the   Black  Act,"  f    which, 


*  Vol.  i.  p.  210. 

+  It  was  called  "  the  Waltham  Black  Act,"  as  occasioned  by  the  devastations  com- 
mitted near  Waltham,  in  Hampshire,  by  persons  disguised,  and  with  blackened  faces — • 
"who  seem"  says  Blackstone,"to  have  resembled  the  followers  of  Robert  Hood, who 
in  the  reign  of  Richard  I.  committed  such  great  outrages  on  the  borders  of  England 
and  Scotland."— 4  Black.  Com.  245. 
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amongst  various  enactments  levelled 
nt  tlic  class  of  offenders  who  canned 
the  passing  of  the  statute,  contains 
this  brief  general  one.  "  If  any  person 
shall  wilfully  and  maliciously  shoot  at 
any  person,  in  any  dwelling-house,  or 
other  jilncf,  he  shall  lie  adjudged  guilty 
of  felony,  and  suffer  death."  This  was 
the  first  statute  which  made  the  mere 
act  of  shooting  wilfullyand  maliciously 
at  another — without  reference  to  the 
result— felony.  Subsequent  statutes, 
respectively  known  as  Lord  Ellen- 
borough's  and  Lord  Lansdowno's 
Acts,  made  it  a  capital  offence  to  shoot 
at  another  with  intent  to  murder,  or 
do  grievous  bodily  harm,  provided  the 
death  which  might  be  occasioned 
would  amount  to  murder.  Though 
the  matter  had  never  become  the  sub- 
ject of  judicial  decision,  it  had  been 
suggested  by  a  late  eminent  writer  on 
the  criminal  l.iw,*  that,  where  an  in- 
effectual interchange  of  shots  took 
place  in  a  duel,  both  parties  might  be 
deemed  guilty  of  the  offence  of  mali- 
ciously shooting,  within  one  of  these 
acts,  parsed  in  the  year  180:5,  (I:! 
Geo.  III.  c.  5S.)  ami  the  seconds; 
also,  as  principals  in  the  second 
degree.  In  the  year  18H7,  however, 
was  passed  the  Statute  of  the  1st 
Victoria,  c.  So,  which  we  advise  every 
intending  duellist  to  consult  very  de- 
liberately, before  committing  himself 
to  its  niches.  It  enacts  first,  ($  J,) 
that  "  whoever  shall  wound  any  per- 
son, or  by  any  means  whatsoever 
cause  to  any  person  any  bodily  injury 
dangerous  to  life,  with  intent  to  com- 
mit murder,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony, 
and  suffer  death."  Again,  secondly, 
(by  §•'$,)  whosoever  shall  shoot  at  any 
person,  or,  by  drawing  a  trigger,  or  in 
any  other  manner,  attempt  to  dis- 
charge any  kind  of  loaded  arms  at  any 
person,  trith  intent  to  commit  the 
crime  of  murder,  shall,  although  no 
bodily  injury  be,  inflicted,  be  guilt  v  of 
FKI.ONY,  and  liable  to  be  transported 
for  life,  or  for  any  term  not  less  than 
fifteen  years,  or  imprisoned  for  any 
term  not  exceeding  three  years,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court."  Lastly, 
thirdly,  (by  §  •!,)  "  Whoever  shall 
maliciously  shoot  at  any  person,  or, 
by  drawing  a  trigger,  or  in  any  other 
manner,  attempt  to  discharge  any  kind 


of  loaded  arms  at  any  person,  orwound 
any  person,  with  intent  to  maim,  dis- 
figure, or  disable,  or  tit  do  some  other 
t/ricroiis  bodili/  li'irin  to  such  person, 
shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  liable  to 
the  same  punishment  contained  in  the 
previous  >ection." 

Hlackstone,  following  Hawkins 
thus  lays  down  the  law  in  the  ra-c  of 
duelling  :  "  Express  malice  is,  where 
one,  with  a  sedate  deliberate  mind, 
and  formed  design,  doth  kill  another, 
— which  formed  design  is  evidenced 
byexternal  circumstances,  discovering 
that  inward  intention, — as  lying  in 
wait,  antecedent  menaces,  former 
grudge*,  and  concerted  schemes  to  do 
him  some  grievous  bodily  harm.  This 
takes  in  the  case  of  deliberate  duelling, 
where  both  ]>arties  meet  aroicedly  n  it/i 
(in  intent  tn  murder  ;  thinkimj  it  tin  ir 
tliitit  ax  (iriithtncn,  and  claiming  it  at 
their  riijltt,  to  irnntun  irit/i  their  oirn 
tires  and  t/iixc  of  t'n  irfelloi:-  creatures, 
trithout  any  warrant  or  authority  from 
nni/  power  either  divine  <»'  human,  Intt 
in  direct  contradiction  t<>  the  lavs  of 
both  Cod  and  man  :  and  therefore  the 
lair  I, as  justly  fifed  the  crime  and 
punishment  of  murder  on  them,  and  on 
(heir  seconds  also."  |  This  passage 
may  be  said  to  reflect  a  somewhat 
ghastly  light  on  the  three  sections  of 
the  statute  law  given  above,  such  ns 
must  have  startled  the  Earl  of  Cardi- 
gan and  his  advisers,  as  soon  as  they 
found  that  he  had  been  made  the  sub- 
ject of  liom't  .fide  prosecution  under 
that  statute.  We  affirm  unhesitat- 
inglv,  and  no  one  will  deny,  that  the 
facts  relating  to  the  duel,  as  they 
appear  above  stated, brought  LordCar- 
digaif  s  case  within  every  one  of  these 
three  sections — as  clearly  within  the 
first,  rendering  the  offence  capital,  as 
within  the  other  two,  declaring  it 
felony  punishable  with  transportation. 
This  the  Attorney-General  himself 
stated  to  the  House  of  Lords,  in  open- 
ing the  case  against  the  prisoner: 
"  The  present  indictment  might  have 
been  framed  on  the  capital  charge." 
.-1  wound  had  been  inflicted,  which 
constituted  one  branch  of  the  capital 
offence;  but  "the  prosecutor  had, 
verv  properly,  restricted  the  charge 
to  firing  with  an  intent,  without  alleg- 
ing that  a  bodily  injury  dangerous  to 
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life  had  been  inflicted."  *  The  indict- 
ment was  founded  on  the  third  and 
fourth  sections  alone ;  charging,  in 
the  first  count,  a  shooting  with  intent 
to  murder;  in  the  second,  to  maim 
and  disable  ;  in  the  third,  to  do  some 
grievous  bodily  harm.  Indictments 
were  preferred  before  the  grand  jury, 
at  the  Central  Criminal  Court, 
against  both  principals,  and  both 
seconds.  The  grand  jury  ignored 
those  against  Captain  Tuckett  and  his 
second,  but  "  found"  those  against 
Lord  Cardigan  and  his  second.  As 
probably  the  same  evidence,  precisely, 
was  laid  before  the  grand  jury  in  both 
cases,  it  is  certainly  difficult  to 
account  for  the  totally  different  re- 
sults, except  on  the  supposition  that 
the  grand  jury  weakly  suffered  them- 
selves to  be  hurried  into  a  forgetful- 
ness  of  their  sworn  duty, by  feelings 
of  commiseration  for  the  party  who 
had  been  wounded  by  one  who  had 
escaped  unhurt.  Lord  Cardigan  was 
reputed  to  be  "  a  dead  shot,"  and  was 
certainly  very  unpopular;  but  there 
was  no  pretence  whatever  for  saying 
that  he  had  acted  otherwise  than  with 
rigorous  fairness  in  his  encounter  with 
Captain  Tuckett,  who,  for  all  the 
grand  jury  could  tell,  was  as  "  dead  a 
shot"  as  the  Earl.  We  would,  how- 
ever, fain  hope  that  this  secret-sworn 
inquest  were  not  obnoxious  to  the 
censures  which  Mr  Townsendf  and 
others  have  levelled  at  them  in  this 
matter.  On  the  bill  being  found, 
Lord  Cardigan,  of  course,  claimed  his 
right  to  be  tried  by  his  peers — (i.  e. 
pares,  cefjuales)  —  a  right  which  he 
possessed  in  common  with  every  fel- 
low-subject ;  and  the  indictment  was 
removed  by  certiorari,  to  be  tried  be- 
fore the  House  of  Peers  in  full  Par- 
liament. The  court  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward  of  Great  Britain  is  one 
instituted  for  the  trial  of  a  Peer  in- 
dicted for  treason,  or  felony,  or  mis- 
prision  of  either ;  J  but  when  the  trial 
take  place  during  the  session  of  Par- 
liament, as  was  the  case  on  the  pre- 
sent occasion  it  is  before  the  High 
Court  of  Parliament.  A  Lord  High 
Steward  is  appointed  in  either  case ; 
but  in  the  latter  he  officiates,  not  as 
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the  supreme  judge  in  matters  of  law — 
as  he  would  be  in  a  trial  during  the 
recess — but  as  speaker,  or  chairman, 
having  an  equal  voice  with  his  brother 
peers,  in  matters  both  of  law  and 
fact. 

This  was  the  first  time  that  duelling 
had  been  made  the  subject  of  prose- 
cution under  the  statutes  against 
shooting  with  intent  to  kill,  maim, 
disable,  or  do  grievous  bodily  harm  ; 
and  the  position  of  the  Earl  of  Car- 
digan had  suddenly  become  perilous 
in  the  extreme,  and  doubtless  occa- 
sioned most  serious  apprehensions  to 
himself  and  his  advisers.  If  his  case 
should  be  held  to  fall  within  the  sta- 
tute in  question,  not  only  was  he  liable 
to  transportation  for  life,  —  and  ho 
knew  that  the  House  of  Peers  would 
firmly  do  its  duty,  especially  conscious 
as  it  was  that  upon  it  were  fixed  the 
eyes  of  the  whole  country, — but  what 
would  be  the  effect  of  a  conviction 
of  felony  on  his  property  ?  Four  days 
after  the  trial,  it  was  stated  in  the 
Times  newspaper,§  and  has  not  been, 
as  far  as  we  know,  contradicted,  that 
"  such  had  been  the  doubts  as  to  the 
issue  of  the  trial,  entertained  by  Lord 
Cardigan  and  his  legal  advisers,  that 
his  lordship,  to  prevent  the  whole  of 
his  property  being  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  executed,  some  time  before,  a 
deed  of  gift,  assigning  over  the  whole 
of  his  valuable  possessions  to  Viscount 
Curzon,  the  eldest  son  of  Earl  Howe, 
who  had  married  a  sister  of  the  Earl 
of  Cardigan.  It  is  stated  that  the 
legal  expenses  of  this  transfer  of  pro- 
perty, arising  from  fines  on  copy- 
holds and  the  enormous  stamp-duties, 
amounted  to  about  £10,000  ;  and  as 
the  deed  of  transfer  was  said  to  have 
been  enrolled  in  due  form,  in  the 
event  of  an  acquittal  the  immense 
expenditure  would  have  to  be  again  in- 
curred, in  order  to  effect  a  re-transfer." 
So  serious  a  matter,  even  in  a  pecu- 
niary point  of  view,  has  now  become 
the  fighting  a  duel,  to  a  nobleman  or 
gentleman  of  fortune,  who  are  recom- 
mended, consequently,  not  to  fight  in 
a  hurry — at  all  events,  till  they  shall 
have  had  an  opportunity  of  taking  the 
best  advice  of  counsel  learned  in  the 
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law.  The  deed  of  transfer  in  ques- 
tion, if  executed  at  all,  had  probably 
been  executed  before  it  was  known  to 
Lord  Cardigan  and  his  advisers,  that 
it  was  not  intended  to  indict  him  for 
ii  capital  otlence.  under  the  second 
section  of  slat.  1  Viet.  c.  N~>,  and  that 
he  could  not,  consequently,  be  at- 
tainted. Even,  however,  as  the  case 
stood,  if  he  had  been  convicted  of  the 
felony  with  which  he  was  charged, 
the  validity  of  his  expensive  attempt 
to  obviate  the  legal  etlect  of  that  con- 
viction upon  his  large  property 
would  have  been  gravely  question- 
able, had  the  law  advisers  of  the 
crown  felt  it  their  duty  to  impugn  the 
transaction. 

The  Ilou.-e  of  Lords  presented, 
ou  the  morning  of  Tuesday  the  ItJth 
February  ls-11,  a  most  imposing 
appearance.  Lord  Penman,  the 
Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the  Queen's 
Bench  had  been  appointed  by  com- 
mission from  the  Queen,  i>ro  IK'IC  r/Vv, 
Lord  High  Steward.*  The  judges 
were  in  attendance  in  their  state 
robes,  and  took  their  seats  on  the 
woolsack.  The  peers  were  attired  in 
their  robes,  such  of  them  as  were 
knights  also  wearing  the  collars  of 
their  respective  orders.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  (Lord  Cottenham)  was 
absent  through  illness ;  but  there 
were,  independently  of  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  no  fewer  than  live  law  lords 
present— Lords  Lyndhurst,  Brougham, 
Wynford.  Abinger,  and  Langdale. 
The  side  galleries  were  covered  with 
ladies ;  and  the  scene  was  one  of 
great  solemnity  and  magnificence. 
The  Lord  High  Steward  having  made 
reverences  to  the  throne,  to  which  he 
had  been  conducted  by  the  state 
otlicer — the(Jartcr  King-at- Arm? bear- 
ing the  sceptre,  and  the  Gentleman 
t'sher  of  the  Black  Rod  the  Lord 
Steward's  stall' — took  his  seat  on  the 
the  chair  of  state  placed  on  the  upper 
step  but  one  of  the  throne.  The 
necessary  formalities  of  reading  the 
commission,  the  writ  of  certiorari, 
and  indiotment,  having  been  gone 
through,  the  Lord  High  Steward  or- 
dered proclamation  to  be  made  to  the 
Yeoman  Usher  of  the  Black  Rod  "  to 
bring  James  Thomas,  Karl  of  Cardi- 
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gan,  to  the  bar."  This  was  quickly 
complied  with — the  Karl,  accompanied 
by  the  ollicer  above  mentioned,  ap- 
pearing at  tin;  bar,  dressed  iu  plain 
clothes.  As  he  approached,  he  made 
three  "  reverences,"  and  knelt,  till 
directed  by  the  Lord  High  Steward 
to  rise.  He  ag'iin  made  three  rever- 
ences, respectively  to  the  Lord  High 
Steward,  and  his  brother  peers  on 
each  >ide  of  the  house,  they  returning 
his  courtesy.  He  was  then  conducted 
to  a  stool  within  the  bar  near  his 
counsel.  His  demeanour  was  calm 
and  dignified,  and  he  had  a  very 
soldierly  bearing.  He  wa~s  then  in 
his  forty-fourth  year.  The  Lord 
High  Steward's  deep  impressive  tones 
were  then  heard,  as  he  thus  addressed 
the  noble  prisoner:  "My  Lord  Car- 
digan, your  lordship  stands  at  the 
bar  charged  with  the  otleiice  of  firing 
with  a  loaded  pistol  at  Harvey 
(iarnett  Phipps  Tuckctt,  with  intent 
to  murder  him  ;  in  a  second  count, 
you  are  charged  with  tiring  with  in- 
tent to  maim  and  disable  him  ;  and 
in  a  third  count,  you  are  charged  with 
tiring  with  intent  to  do  him  some 
grievous  bodily  harm.  Your  lord- 
ship will  now  be  arraigned  on  that 
indictment."  The  Karl  was  then  ar- 
raigned in  the  usual  manner,  by  the 
Deputy  Clerk  of  the  Crown,  in  the 
Queen's  Bench,  who  thus  proceeded: — 

"  How  say  yon,  my  Lord,  are  you 
guilty  of  the  felony  with  which  you 
stand  charged,  or  not  guilty  '(  " 

Earl  of  Can/if/'iii. — Not  guilty,  my 
lords. 

Dr/niti/  Clerk  uf  the  Cnnrn. —  How 
will  your  lordship  be  tried? 

l:Airl  (if  ( 'unfa/an. —  By  my  peers. 

Deputy  (.'lirk  of  the  t'rtnrn.  —  God 
send  your  lordship  a  good  deliverance. 

The  Karl  then,  by  leave  of  the 
House,  sate  down  uncovered  :  and 
after  the  usual  proclamation  had  been 
made  for  all  persons  to  come  forward 
and  give  evidence,  the  Lord  Steward, 
with  the  leave  of  the  House,  descended 
from  his  seat  ou  the  throne,  and  took 
his  seat  at  the  table.  The  counsel  for 
the  Crown  were  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral (the  present  Lord  Campbell),  and 
Mr  Waddington,  (now  Under  Secre- 
tary of  State)  ;  and  for  the  prisoner, 


*  The  mode  of  appointing  this  hicH  officer,  and  of  constituting  the  rourt,  will  I  c 
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Sir  William  Follett,  Mr  Serjeant 
Wrangham,  and  the  late  Mr  Adolphns. 
It  has  been  said,  and  is  indeed  inti- 
mated by  Mr  Townsend,  that,  imper- 
turbable as  was  the  self-possession  of 
Sir  William  Follet,  on  this  occasion 
he  exhibited  unusual  indication  of  an 
oppressive  sense  of  responsibility. 
Both  facts,  indeed,  and  law  were  so 
dead  against  his  noble  client,  and  the 
consequences  of  conviction  so  exceed- 
ingly serious,  that  nothing  was  left 
for  him  but  to  watch  with  lynx-eyed 
acuteness,  in  order  to  see  that  nothing 
but  rigorously  exact  legal  proof  was 
adduced  against  his  client. 

The  opening  address  of  the  Attorney- 
General  was  temperate,  clear,  and 
able ;  most  faithfully  stating  the  law 
which  he  charged  Lord  Cardigan  with 
having  violated,  and  the  facts  con- 
stituting the  violation.  He  reminded 
the  House  that  sixty-four  years  had 
elapsed  since  a  similar  trial  had  taken 
place — that  of  Lord  Byron,  for  killing 
his  opponent  in  a  duel.  "  I  am  re- 
joiced, my  Lords,  to  think,"  continued 
the  Attorney- General,  in  terms  which 
immediately  occasioned  great  obser- 
vation, "that  the  charge  against  the 
noble  prisoner  at  the  bar  does  not 
imply  any  degree  of  moral  turpitude; 
and  that,  if  he  should  be  found  guilty, 
the  conviction  will  reflect  no  discredit 
upon  the  illustrious  order  to  which  he 
belongs.  But,  my  Lords,  it  seems  to 
me  that  he  has  been  clearly  guilty  of 
a  breach  of  the  statute  law  of  the 
realm,  which  this  and  all  other  courts 
of  justice  are  bound  to  respect  and 
enforce.  Your  lordships  are  not  sit- 
ting here  as  a  court  of  honour,  or  as  a 
branch  of  the  legislature,  but  as  a 
court  of  justice,  bound  by  the  rules  of 
law,  and  under  a  sanction  as  sacred 

as  that  of  an  oath Your 

lordships  are  aware  that  the  noble 
Earl  is  in  the  army  —  Lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the  11  th  Hussars;  and  I 
have  no  doubt  that,  on  this  occasion, 
he  only  complied  with  what  he  thought 
necessary  to  the  usages  of  society. 
But,  under  these  circumstances,  though 
it  would  have  been  considered,  if 
death  had  ensued,  a  great  calamity, 
and  not  a  great  crime — though  mo- 
ralists of  the  highest  authority  have 
defended  duelling  —  it  remains  for 
your  lordships  to  consider  what  duel- 
ling is  by  the  law  of  England."  After 
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quoting  from  the  known  great  autho- 
rities, Hale,  Hawkins,  Foster,  and 
Blackstone,  proving  that  a  death  by 
duelling  was  wilful  murder,  the 
Attorney- General  correctly  observed 
— "  It  necessarily  follows,  from  this 
definition  of  murder,  that  the  first 
count  of  the  indictment  is  [that  is,  he 
expected  that  it  would  be]  completely 
proved.  The  only  supposition,  my 
Lords,  by  which  the  case  can  be  re- 
duced to  one  of  manslaugJiter  would 
be,  that  Lord  Cardigan  and  Captain 
Tuckett  casual///  met  at  Wimbledon 
Common — that  they  suddenly  quar- 
relled— and  that,  while  their  blood 
was  up,  they  fought.  But  your  lord- 
ships can  hardly  strain  the  facts  so 
far  as  to  suppose  that  this  was  a 
casual  meeting,  when  you  find  that 
each  was  supplied  with  his  second — 
that  each  had  a  brace  of  pistols — and 
that  the  whole  affair  was  conducted 
according  to  the  forms  and  solemnities 
observed  when  a  deliberate  duel  is 
fought."  Could  anything  be  more 
clear  and  cogent  ?  "Then,  my  Lords, 
with  regard  to  the  second  and  third 
counts  of  the  indictment,  I  know  not 
what  defence  can  possibly  be  sug- 
gested ;  because,  even  if  there  had 
been  this  casual  meeting,  contrary  to 
all  probability  and  all  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case — if  it  would  onlyT 
had  death  ensued,  have  amounted  to 
the  crime  of  manslaughter — that  would 
be  no  defence  to  the  second  and  third 
counts  of  the  indictment,  as  has  been 
expressly  decided  (in  the  case  of 
Anonymous,  2  Moody's  Crim.  Cases, 
p.  40)  by  the  fifteen  Judges  of  Eng- 
land." 

Such  was  the  opening  of  the  Attor- 
ney-General— such  as  must  have  left 
not  a  single  crevice  through  which  a 
glimpse  of  hope  could  be  caught. 
The  words  of  the  Act  of  Parliament 
could  not  have  applied  more  exactly 
to  the  facts  of  the  case,  as  our  readers 
must  see,  even  if  the  act  had  been  ex- 
pressly framed  to  meet  these  particular 
facts  !  The  miller  of  Wimbledon,  his 
wife  and  son,  had  witnessed  the  whole 
affair — the  arrival  of  the  parties  on 
the  ground,  and  the  double  inter- 
change of  shots.  Lord  Cardigan,  on 
the  spot,  and  at  the  police  office,  in 
plain  terms  avowed  who  he  was,  and 
what  he  had  done,  and  who  had  been 
his  second — the  inspector  of  the  po- 
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lice  station  being  present  to  prove 
such  avowal.  Sir  James  Anderson, 
the  surgeon,  who  had  also  seen  the 
duel,  and  accompanied  CaptainTiickctt 
home,  was  in  attendance  as  a  witness. 
The.  miller,  who  had  received  Captain 
Tuckett's  card,  went,  ;•  week  after- 
wards, to  the  residence  mentioned  in 
the  card,  and  asked  for,  and  saw, 
Captain  Tnckett.  It  would  seem  as 
though  the  wit  ft' man  could  not  sug- 
gest how  these  facts  could  be  evaded, 
<>r  how  they  could  fail  of  being 
proved!  Y'et  the  case  totally  broke 
ilown  ;  the  whole  prosecution  crumbled 
into  pieces,  under  the  subtle  and 
watchful  dexterity  of  the  consummate 
advocate  to  whom  Lord  Cardigan  had 
committed  his  almost  hopeless  case. 
What  does  the  reader  suppose  to  have 
been  the  fatal  flaw?  The  prosecu- 
tion could  not  prove  IIIK  IDKNTITY 
or  C.UTAIX  TIVKKTT!  Kadi  of  the 
three  counts  in  the  indictment  charged 
Lord  Cardigan  with  having  fired  at — 
Harvey  Hnrnctt  l'tti/>/>$  Tuckett. 
That  was  his  real  name,  but  it  became 
impossible  to  prove  the  fact;  and, 
without  such  proof,  the  prisoner  was, 
beyond  all  question,  entitled  to  an 
acquittal.  A  man  cannot  be  indicted 
for  firing  at  A  H,  and  convicted  of 
firing  at  C  1>.  If  Captain  Tuckett 
had  been  called,  he  could,  of  course, 
have  instantly  disposed  of  the  dillieulty; 
and  it  is  said  that  that  gentleman  was 
actually  in,  or  near,  the  House  of 
Lords  ;  but  the  Attorney-General 
explained  that  he  could  not  call  that 
gentleman,  nor  his  second,  because, 
though  the  bill  against  them  had  been 
ignored  by  the  grand  jury,  "  they 
were  still  liable  to  be  tried,"  and 
therefore  u  it  would  not  be  decorous 
to  summon  them  to  give  evidence 
which  might  afterwards  be  turned 
against  themselves."  And  as  for 
Captain  Wainwright,  he  was  in  the 
Htnation  of  his  noble  fellow  prisoner, 
as  a  true  bill  had  been  found  against 
him  at  the  Central  Criminal  Court. 
What,  then,  shall  be  said  against 
calling  Sir  James  Anderson?  For- 
tunately for  himself  and  for  Lord 
Cardigan,  he  was  in  a  position  to  be 
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tried  himself  on  a  charge  of  having 
been  present,  aiding  and  assisting  at 
the  commission  of  a  felony.  On  this 
gentleman  being  sworn,  the  I^iid 
High  Steward  thus  cautioned  him,  as 
he  was  bound  to  do  in  the  case  of  any 
witness  similarly  situated  : — 

"  Sir  James  Anderson, — With  the 
permission  of  the  House,  I  think  it 
my  duty  to  inform  you,  after  the 
opening  we  have  heard  made  by  the 
Attorney-Cleneral  of  the  facts  of  the 
ca<e,  that  you  are  not  bound  to  an- 
swer any  question  which  may  tend  to 
criminnti'  yourm-lf."1  Doubtless,  Sir 
•lames  Anderson  expected  nothing 
less,  and  had  conic  to  the  House  of 
Lords  perfectly  at  his  ease.  There- 
fore he  came  like  a  shadow,  and  so 
departed.  Thus  "had  he  his  entrance 
and  his  exit." 

"  Atturnei/-( ,'L nrnil—  Of  what  pro- 
fession are  you  ? 

"  .!. — I  am  a  physician. 

•'  Q.  —  Where  do  you  live  ? 

'•  .1. — Xew  Burlington  Street." 

'•  ({. — Are  you  acquainted  with 
Captain  Tuckett ''. 

'•.I.  —  I  mu.-t  decline  answering  that. 

'•  (1.  —  Were  you  on  Wimbledon 
Common  on  the  li'th  September  last  ? 

"  .  I. — I  must  decline  answering  that 
also  ! 

••  <i — Were  you  on  that  day  called 
in  to  attend  any  gentleman  that  was 
wounded  ? 

••.!.— I  am  sorry  to  decline  that 
again  ! 

•'  <i. — Can  you  tell  me  where  Cap- 
tain Tuckett  lives  ? 

".•1. — I  must  decline  answering  tho 
question ! 

"  Q.  —  Has  he  a  house  in  London? 

">'/;•  William  i'olhtt. — He  'declines 
to  answer  the  question.' 

•' J. — I  have  already  said  that  I  de- 
cline answering  the  question. 

''  Attorney-tteneral.  —  Where  did 
you  last  see  Captain  Tuckett  ? 

41  Sir  William  l-'ullett.—\\c  [the 
counsel  for  the  prisoner]  have  no 
n'yht,  my  Lords,  to  interfere  in  this 
case  ;*  but,  the  witness  having  several 
limes  declined  to  answer  the  question, 
I  apprehend  that  it  is  uot  regular  for 


*  The  meaning  of  this  observation  H,  that  the  privilege  of  not  answering  question* 
tending  to  criminate  the  witness  belongs  to  tin-  witness,  and  not  to  the  parties ; 
when-fore  the  ul-jectiiiii  to  such  ([lu-.-tioiis  ought  to  cume  from  the  witness,  and  not 
from  the  counsel  for  cither  of  the  parties. 
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the  Attorney-General,  by  circuitous 
questions,  to  endeavour  to  get  him  to 
answer. 

u  Attorney -General. — I  have  never 
pressed  him  in  any  question  I  have 
put.  [To  Sir  James  AndersonJ] — Do 
you  decline  answering  any  question 
whatever  respecting  Captain  Tuckett? 

'•'•A. — Any  question  which  may 
'  tend  to  criminate '  myself. 

"  Q. — And  you  consider  that  an- 
swering any  question  respecting  Cap- 
tain Tuckett  may  tend  to  criminate 
yourself? 

"  A. — It  is  possible  that  it  would. 

"  Q. — And  on  that  ground  you  de- 
cline ? 

"  A.—  Yes. 

"  Attorney- General,  [to  the  HouseJ] 
— Then,  unless  your  Lordships  Avish 
to  ask  any  question  of  the  witness,  he 
may  withdraw. 

"The  witness  was  directed  to  with- 
draw." 

Here,  then,  were  four  avenues 
through  which  light  might  have  been 
thrown  on  a  transaction  which  was 
the  subject  of  such  solemn  and  digni- 
fied inquiry  by  the  most  illustrious 
judicial  assembly  in  the  world,  care- 
fully closed :  Sir  James  Anderson, 
Captain  Tuckett,  Captain  Douglas, 
and  Captain  Wainwright.  It  will  be 
further  observed  that  Lord  Cardigan, 
in  his  frank  avowal  at  the  police 
station,  had  happened  not  to  mention 
the  name  of  the  gentleman  whom  he 
had  fought  and  wounded — an  omission 
probably  altogether  accidental,  for  his 
Lordship  seems  to  have  been  in  a 
humour  of  signal  yet  becoming  and 
characteristic  frankness. 

The  sole  question  in  this  celebrated 
case  thus  became  one  of  identity — the 
indictment  charging  Lord  Cardigan 
with  having  fired  at  one  Harvey  Gar- 
nett  PJiipps  Tuckett — it  being  the  duty 
of  the  prosecutors  to  prove  that  the  pri- 
soner fired  at  a  person  bearing  these 
names.  There  was  abundant  evidence 
that  Lord  Cardigan  had  fired  at  and 
wounded  a  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett ; 
but  this  mightbeaperson  totally  differ- 
ent from  him  named  in  the  indictment. 
The  skill  and  vigilance  of  the  prison- 
er's counsel  were  visible  in  tripping 
up  his  opponents  whenever  they 
approached  inconveniently  near  his 
client.  There  is  no  reason  to  believe 
that  Lord  Cardigan's  counsel  were 
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aware  of  there  being  the  slightest 
difficulty,  on  the  part  of  the  prosecu- 
tion, in  proving  the  identity  of  the 
wounded  man  with  the  one  specified 
in  the  indictment ;  but  at  the  very 
first  start,  Sir  William  Follett  per- 
ceived a  faint  possible  advantage,  and 
never  for  one  instant  lost  sight  of  it. 

"  You  tell  us,"  said  the  counsel  for 
the  prosecution,  examining  the  first 
witness— the  miller,  "that  you  saw 
the  pistols  fired  a  second  time:  did 
you  observe  whether  either  of  the 
shots  took  effect  ? 

"  A. — I  thought  Captain  Tuckett  was 
wounded  — or,  at  least,  the  other 
gentleman :  /  did  not  know  who  it 
was. 

"  Q. — You  thought  that  the  gentle- 
man, whom  you  afterwards  knew  to 
be  Captain  Tuckett,  was  wounded  ? 

"  A.— Yes. 

"  Q. — Did  you  see  what  that  gentle- 
man did  with  his  pistol,  after  the 
second  shots  Avere  fired  ? 

"  A— No. 

"  Q. — You  did  not  see  whether  he 
held  it  in  his  hand,  or  Avhat  he  did 
with  it  ? 

"  A. — Which  are  you  alluding  to  ? 

"Q. — I  am  speaking  of  Captain 
Tuckett. 

"  Sir  William  Follett. — He  has  said 
he  did  not  know  who  it  was  !" 

Here  Avas  a  stumble  by  the  prose- 
cutors, which  their  wary  adA'ersary 
never  allowed  them  to  recover.  The 
miller  then  stated  the  giving  of  the 
card  of  address  of  "  Captain  Harvey 
Tuckett,  13  Hamilton  Place,  New 
Road,"  and  produced  it ;  but  Sir  Wil- 
liam Follett  would  not  allow  it  to  be 
read  in  evidence  against  Lord  Car- 
digan, without  CA'idence  that  Lord 
Cardigan  had  seen  it  given,  and  Avas 
aware  of  Avhat  it  Avas  :  and  such  evi- 
dence was  not  forthcoming.  The  At- 
torney-General then  withdrew  the 
card  for  the  present,  and  asked  the 
miller  whether,  on  receiving  it,  he 
allowed  the  AArounded  gentleman  to 
go;  to  which  the  answer  AAfas  "Yes." 
— "  In  consequence  of  receiving  this 
card,  did  you  afterwards  call  at  a  par- 
ticular house?"  (meaning  the _ house 
mentioned  on  the  card,  but  which  Sir 
William  Follett  had  succeeded  in  ex- 
cluding, for  the  present,  from  evi- 
dence,) Sir  William  Follett  objected 
that  the  question  was  a  leading  one, 
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and  it  was  not  pressed.  The  witness 
then  stated  tluit,  a  week  afterwards, 
lie  called  at  No.  1:5  Hamilton  I'laee  ; 
asked  for  "  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett." 

"  (1. — Whom  di<l  you  sec  V 

"  A. — Captain  Harvey  Tuekett. 

"  (,>. — Did  von  speak  to  himV 

"  .1.— I  did. 

"  Sir  \Yilliam  Fnllett. — I  wish  you 
would  put  your  questions  differently  ! 

"Attornri/-(i'eHfral.—\\e  ask  him 
win >m  In-  saw. 

41  Sir  \\'illinn,  Follett.— \\r  does  not 
know  Captain  Harvey  Tuckett,  I  sup- 
pose. 

'•  ({. — Did  you  speak  to  him  ''. 

"/I.— I  did." 

The  Attorney-General  then  tendered 
the  card  in  evidence  :  and  Sir  William 
Follett,  ignorant  of  what  was  written 
in  it,  (for  the  Attorney- General  had 
not  specified  in  stating  the  case,)  ob- 
jected to  its  being  received.  On  this 
a  very  ingenious  and  elaborate  argu- 
ment ensued  between  him  and  the 
Attorney-General,  whether  this  card 
was  or  was  not  admissible  in  evidence, 
at  all  events  in  that  stage  of  the  case. 
The  latter  insisted  on  the  atlirmative, 
on  the  ground  that  the  card  had  been 
given  to  the  constable  in  Lord  Cardi- 
gan's presence,  and  the  constable  had 
afterwards  gone  to  the  address  speci- 
fied in  the  card.  It  was  therefore  a 
part  of  the  res  <je*t<r.  u  No,"  answer- 
ed Sir  William  Follett  :  "  it  does  not 
appear  who  it  was  that  gave  this  card, 
or  that  Lord  Cardigan  saw  it,  nor  that 
lie  knew  what  was  written  on  it.  The 
Attorney-General  is  trying  to  prove 
an  important  fact  in  the  case,  by  an 
apparent  admission  of  Lord  Cardigan  ; 
whereas  lie  is  not  shown  to  have  had 
any  cognisance  whatever  of  the  fact 
which  he  is  supposed  to  have  admit- 
ted !"  The  Lord  High  Steward  said 
that,  at  all  events,  the  House  would 
postpone  for  the  present  its  decision 
as  to  the  admissibility  of  the  card. 
"Whether  the  Attorney-General," 
said  Sir  William  Kollett,  "  will  have 
any  other  evidence  to  prove  who  it 
was  that  had  given  the  card,  or  to 
connect  the  card  with  the  Karl,  is  an- 
other question" — which  doubtless  oc- 
casioned no  little  anxiety  to  the  Earl 
and  his  astute  counsel. 

The  next  witnesses  were  the  mil- 
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ler's  wife  and  son,  who  were  cross- 
examined  by  Sir  William  Kollett  irrit- 
ably and  severely,  but  iiieUVctually. 
They  did  not,  nevertheless,  appear  to 
carry  the  case  much  farther  than  had 
the  miller.  Then  came  Mr  Husain,  the 
police  inspector,  who  gave  evidence  of 
the  facts  already  stated  in  connection 
with  his  name,  in  the  Karl's  avowal 
that  he  had  just  fought  a  duel,  and  hit 
his  man.  On  his  being  asked  a  very 
critical  question,  \\r..\  as  to  Captain 
Tuckett's  having  called  at  the  magis- 
trate's oflice  and  ijiven  his  name,  Sir 
William  Kollett  anxiously  and  hastily 
interposed — "Was  Lord  Cardigan 
present  then  and  there  V  to  which  the 
answer  was,  "  No,  he  was  not.'1  Sir 
William  Kollett  therefore  succeeded  in 
excluding  what  Captain  Tuckett  had 
said  on  calling  at  the  magistrate's 
ollice,  and  thus  again  •'  averted  the 
deci.-ive  stroke."  * 

Then  the  Attorney-General  called  a 
Mr  Matthew,  a  chemist  in  the  Poul- 
try, in  whose  house  "Captain Tuckett" 
occupied  moms  for  business.  Mr 
Matthew  said  that  Captain  Tuckett 
lived  at  "  No.  1:1,  Hamilton  Place, 
New  Road."  He  was  then  asked  the 
Christian  names  of  Captain  Tuckett. 
( )n  this  Sir  William  Kollett  interposed  , 
and  having  elicited  the  fact  that  the 
witness  had  never  been  at  the  house 
No.  1:5,  Hamilton  Place,  New  lload, 
objected  to  the  witness  being  asked 
the  Christian  names  of  the  gentleman 
who  had  lodged  with  the  witness  in 
the  Poultry  !  This  objection,  how- 
ever, was  overruled  ;  but  on  the  ques- 
tion being  put,  it  turned  out  that  the 
only  names  by  which  the  witness  knew 
his  lodger  were  "  Harvey  Tuckett  !" 
As  a  last  resource,  the  Attorney-Ge- 
neral called  Mr  Codd,  an  army  agent, 
who  paid  "Captain  Tuckett,''  of  the 
"  llth  Light  Dragoons,''  his  half-pay, 
nnd  hunt'  fiif  name  to  be  "  Harrey 
(iarntt  l'/<i/>/is  Tuckett  !T  But  the 
witness  added  that  he  used  to  pay  the 
money  at  his  own  house  in  Kltidyer 
Street.  Westminster,  and  had  never 
seen  Captain  Tuckett  except  there, 
and  at  an  insurance  oflice !  Again 
was  the  Karl  of  Cardigan's  star  in  the 
ascendant.  How  could  the  prosecutor 
connect  the  half-pay  officer  spoken  of 
bv  this  witness,  with  the  Captain 
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Tuckett  shot  by  Lord  Cardigan,  and 
afterwards  seen  wounded  in  Hamilton 
Place  ? 

The  case  was  brought,  at  length, 
pretty  nearly  to  a  stand-still.  "  Is 
that  your  case,  Mr  Attorney  ?"  in- 
quired Lord  Brougham  ;  on  which  the 
Attorney- General  pressed  for  the  de- 
cision of  the  House  as  to  the  admissi- 
bility  in  evidence  of  the  card  which 
had  been  delivered  by  one  of  the  par- 
ties on  the  ground  to  the  constable. 

"  Lord  High  Steward. — You  object 
to  its  being  received,  Sir  William 
Follett? 

"Sir  William  Follett. — Certainly, 
iny  lord :  and  I  should  wish  to  address 
your  lordships,  if  any  doubt  is  enter- 
tained on  the  subject. 

"  Lord  High  s'teward. — Their  lord- 
ships are  ready  to  hear  your  objec- 
tion. 

"  Sir  William  Follett,  (to  the  Attor- 
ney-General.)— Will  you  let  me  look 
at  the  card?" 

The  card  was  handed  to  Sir  William 
Follett,  who,  on  examining  it,  address- 
ing the  Lord  High  Steward,  said  calm- 
ly and  resolutely — "  My  lord,  I  do  not 
think  it  necessary  to  object  to  this 
card  being  read."  And,  indeed,  he 
had  no  need  to  do  so ;  for,  as  the 
reader  must  see,  it  did  not  advance 
the  case  a  single  hair's- breadth. 

"  Is  that  your  case,  Mr  Attorney  ?  " 
inquired  Sir  William  Follett,  with 
mingled  anxiety  and  hope.  "That, 
my  lords,  is  the  case  on  the  part  of 
the  prosecution,"  said  the  Attorney- 
General  : — on  which,  turning  to  the 
High  Steward  with  a  confident  exult- 
ing air,  Sir  William  Follett  "  sub- 
mitted to  their  lordships  that  no  case 
had  been  made  out,  requiring  an  an- 
swer  from  the  prisoner  at  the  bar." 

Into  what  a  minute  point  this  great 
case  had  dwindled!  "There  is  no 
evidence  whatever  to  prove,"  said 
Sir  William  Follett,  "that  the  person 
at  whom  the  noble  Earl  is  charged  to 
have  shot,  on  the  12th  September  last, 
was  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett 
— the  name  contained  in  every  count 
of  the  indictment.  The  evidence  would 
rather  lead  to  a  contrary  presumption, 
if  presumption  could  be  entertained  in 
such  a  case ;  but  it  is  incumbent  on 
the  prosecutor  to  give  positive  evidence 
of  the  identity  of  the  person  named  in 
the  indictment  with  the  person  against 
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whom  the  offence  is  alleged  to  have 
been  committed.  .  .  Is  there  any- 
thing before  your  lordships  to  identify 
the  Captain  Tuckett  spoken  of  by  the 
army  agent,  Mr  Codd,  with  the  person 
who  is  said  to  have  been  at  Wimbledon 
Common  on  the  12th  September  last? 
There  is  nothing  whatever." — "  If 
there  be  the  smallest  scintilla  of  evi- 
dence," answered  the  Attorney-Gene- 
ral, "the  prosecution  cannot  be 
stopped  on  this  ground  ;  and  there  is 
abundant  evidence  from  which  it  may 
be  inferred  that  the  person  wounded 
in  this  duel  was — Harvey  Garnett 
Phipps  Tuckett.  We  prove  that  the 
wounded  gentleman  was  a  '  Captain 
Tuckett ;' — that  it  was  '  Captain  Har- 
vey Tuckett:'  that  the  wounded  Cap- 
tain Tuckett  lived  at  13  Hamilton 
Place,  New  lload.  Is  there  any  doubt 
that  it  was  that  Captain  Tuckett  who 
had  taken  the  premises  in  the  Poultry  ? 
When  he  did  so,  he  gave  a  reference  to 
No.  13  Hamilton  Place,  New  Koad. 
Is  it  not  an  irresistible  evidence,  then, 
that  the  Captain  Tuckett  of  the  Poul- 
try and  of  Hamilton  Place,  and  who 
fought  with  Lord  Cardigan,  was  one 
and  the  same  person?  There  is  only 
one  other  stage  —  that  this  Captain 
Tuckett  is  the  Captain  Tuckett  of  whom 
Mr  Codd  speaks.  Is  there  not  cogent 
evidence  to  prove  the  identity  here  ? 
Would  any  person,  out  of  a  court  of 
justice, for  a  moment  doubt  theidentity 
here?  If  not,  can  this  House  under- 
take to  say  that  there  is  not  a  scintilla 
of  evidence  of  identity  before  it?" 
"  What  we  object,"  said  Sir  William 
Follett,  in  reply,  "is  this — that  Mr 
Codd,  who  says  he  knows  a  Captain 
Tuckettwho  bears  the  names  mentioned 
in  the  indictment,  gave  no  scintilla  of 
evidence  to  connect  that  individual 
with  the  gentleman  who  was  on  Wim- 
bledon Commonon  the  12th  September 
last.  It  depended  altogether  on  Mr 
Codd  to  give  such  proof — and  that 
proof  he  wholly  failed  to  give.  Your 
Lordships  are  now  sitting  as  judges, 
to  decide  solely  on  the  evidence 
which  has  been  laid  before  you.  The 
Attorney-General  says  that  the  card 
afforded  one  of  the  Christian  names — 
1  Harvey  Tuckett ; '  but  is  that  proof 
that  the  person  mentioned  in  that 
card  is  the  '  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps 
Tuckett '  mentioned  in  this  indict- 
ment? There  may  be  two,  or  ten, 
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or  fifty  persons  named  'Harvey  Tuck- 
ett.'  I  ask  your  Lordships,  sitting 
as  judges  on  a  criiuinul  ca.se,  and 
looking  at  the  evidence  alone— disre- 
garding surmise,  conjecture,  and  what 
you  may  have  heard  out  of  doors — 
whether  there  is  any  evidence  to 
prove  that  the  gentleman  wounded 
on.  Wimbledon  Common  bears  the 
name  and  surname  of  '  Harvey  Gar- 
uett  I'hipps  Tnckett?" 

The  Lord  High  Steward,  during 
the  deliberation  of  the  House  with 
closed  doors,  delivered  a  luminous 
und  convincing  exposition  of  the  legal 
merits  of  the  case  belbre  the  House  : — 

"There  is  an  absolute  want  of  cir- 
cumstances to  connect  the  individual 
at  whom  the  pistol  was  tired,  and  who 
afterwards  was  seen  wounded  in  Ha- 
milton Place,  with  the  half-pay  ollicer 
known  to  Mr  Codd  as  bearing  the 
names  set  forth  in  the  indictment  on 
which  your  Lordships  are  sitting  in 
judgment;  for  the  mere  fact  of  the 
wounded  person  bearing  some  of  the 
names  used  by  the  half- pay  ollicer,  is 
no  proof  that  the  former  and  the  lat- 
ter are  the  same;  and  the  representa- 
tion by  that  officer  of  his  having  held 
u  commission  in  the  same  regiment  of 
which  Lord  Cardigan  told  the  police- 
man that  he  himself  was  colonel, 
^  which,  coupled  with  the  actual  receipt 
of  half-pay,  may  sutlicicntly  prove 
that  fact,)  cannot,  I  apprehend,  be 
turned  into  a  presumption  that  those 
two  individuals  would  meet  in  hostile 
array.  Here  are  two  distinct  lines  of 
testimony,  and  they  never  meet  in 
the  same  point." 

"  No  fact  (/.  e.  of  identity)  is  easier 
of  proof  in  its  own  nature;  and  nu- 
merous witnesses  are  always  at  hand 
to  establish  it,  with  respect  to  any 
person  conversant  with  society.  In 
the  present  case,  the  simplest  means 
were  accessible.  If  those  who  con- 
duct the  prosecution  had  obtained 
your  Lordships'  order  for  the  appear- 
ance at  your  bar  of  Captain  Tuckett, 
and  if  the  witnesses  of  the  duel  bad 
deposed  to  his  being  the  man  who  left 
the  field  after  receiving  Lord  Cardi- 
gan's shot,  Mr  Codd  might  have  been 
asked  whether  that  was  the  gentleman 
whom  he  knew  by  the  four  names 
set  forth  in  the  indictment.  His 
answer  in  the  affirmative  would 


have  been  too  conclusive  on  the 
point  to  admit  of  the  present  objec- 
tion being  taken. 

lk  Several  other  methods  of  proof 
will  readily  suggest  themselves  to 
your  Lordships'  minds.  Even  if  ob- 
stacles had  been  imposed  by  distance, 
of  time  and  place,  by  the  poverty  of 
those  r-eeking  to  enforce  the  law.  by 
tin-  death  of  witnesses,  or  other 
casualties,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
the  accused  must  have  had  tin;  benefit 
of  the  failure  of  proof,  however  occa- 
sioned ;  i>nd  here,  where  none  of 
those  causes  can  account  for  the  defi- 
ciency, it  seems  too  much  to  require 
that  your  Lordships  should  volunteer 
the  presumption  of  a  fact  which,  if 
true,  mi-lit  have  been  made  clear  anil 
maiii'est  to  every  man's  understand- 
ing by  the  shortest  process.  Your 
Lordships  were  informed  that  no  per- 
sons out  of  doors  could  hesitate,  on 
the  proof  now  given,  to  decide  that 
the  identity  is  well  made  out.  Per- 
mit me,  my  Lords,  to  say  that  you 
are  to  decide  for  yourselves  upon  the 
proofs  brought  belbre  you,  and  that 
nothing  can  be  conceived  more  dan- 
gerous to  the  interests  of  justice,  than 
for  a  judicial  body  to  indulge  in  any 
speculations  on  what  may  possibly 
be  said  or  thought  by  others  who 
have  not  heard  the  s;ime  evidence, 
nor  act  with  the  same  responsibility, 
nor  (possibly)  confine  their  atten- 
tion to  the  evidence  actually  adduced. 
Your  lordships,"  continued  the  Lord 
High  Steward,  u  sitting  in  this  High 
Court  of  Parliament,  with  the  func- 
tions of  a  judge  and  a  jury,  I  have 
stated  my  own  views,  as  an  individual 
member  of  the  court,  of  the  question 
by  you  to  be  considered,  discussed, 
and  decided.  Though  I  have  com- 
menced the  debate,  it  cannot  be  neces- 
sary for  me  to  disclaim  the  purpose  of 
dictating  my  own  opinion,  which  i.s 
respectfully  laid  before  you  with  the 
hope  of  eliciting  those  of  the  House  at 
large.  If  any  other  duty  be  cast  upon 
me,  or  if  there  be  any  more  convenient 
course  to  be  pursued,  I  shall  be  greatly 
indebted  to  any  of  your  lordships  who 
will  be  so  kind  as  to  instruct  me  in  it. 
In  the  absence,"  concluded  the  noble 
Lord,  "  of  any  other  suggestion,  I 
venture  to  declare  my  own  judgment, 
grounded  on  the  reasons  briefly  sub- 
mitted, that  the  Karl  of  Cardigan  b 
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entitled  to  bo  declared  NOT  GUILTY."* 
This  was  followed  by  the  unanimous 
declaration  of  "  Not  Guilty," — pro- 
nounced successively  "upon  my 
honour  " — by  every  peer  present,  be- 
ginning with  the  junior  baron.  The 
only  variation  of  the  form  occurred 
in  the  case  of  the  Duke  of  Cleveland, 
who  said — instead  of  "  not  guilty, 
upon  my  honour  "  —  "  not  guilty, 
legally,  upon  my  honour."  The  white 
staff  of  the  Lord  High  Steward  was 
then  broken  in  two  ;  and  so  was  dis- 
solved the  first — may  it  be  the  last 
—  commission,  during  the  present 
century,  for  the  trial  of  a  peer  on  a 
charge  of  felony. 

Lord  Denman's  reasons  for  recom- 
mending an  acquittal  were  unanswer- 
able ;  and  by  special  direction  of  the 
House  of  Lords,  though  not  in  con- 
formity with  precedent,!  were  pub- 
lished, to  enable  the  country  to  judge 
of  the  grounds  on  which  the  House 
had  proceeded.  The  result,  however, 
so  contrary  to  that  which  had  been 
expected,  excited  no  little  indigna- 
tion ;  and  the  bona  fides,  even  of 
those  who  conducted  the  prosecution, 
was  very  sternly  questioned.  It  was 
insinuated  by  some  of  the  most  power- 
ful organs  of  public  opinion,  that  the 
prosecution  had  been  taken  up  un- 
willingly, and  with  not  even  ordinary 
precautions  to  secure  the  ends  of 
justice.  "•  We  ask,"  said  the  Times, 
"  whether  the  law  officers  of  the 
Crown  had  no  foresight  to  anticipate, 
or  no  disposition  to  provide  against, 
a  conclusion  so  unsatisfactory  ?  Is 
any  man  capable  of  believing  that  if 
some  tailor,  or  liuendraper,  had  been 
indicted  at  the  Old  Bailey  for  the 
crime  of  stealing— or  that  he,  having 
an  honour  to  vindicate  equally  with 
noble  lords,  pistolled  and  wounded 
one  of  his  companions — docs  any  man 
believe  that,  in  such  a  case,  we  should 
have  heard  of  any  miscarriage,  or  of 
any  name  that  could  not  be  proved? 
Oh  no !  there  would  then  have  been 
precautions  in  abundance  —  there 
would  have  been  no  loophole  left — 
there  would  have  been  no  lack  of 
friends  and  relatives  carefully  sub- 
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pocnaed  to  prove  all  the  Christian 
names  of  the  necessary  party." 

We  ourselves  have  reflected  fre- 
quently on  the  result  of  this  trial; 
and  the  points  which  have  occurred 
to  us  are  two.  First,  Why  was  not 
Captain  Tuckett  summoned  to  the  bar 
of  the  House  of  Lords — if  merely  to 
be  asked  his  name  £ — or  even  only  to 
be  pointed  out  to  the  witnesses  to  see 
if  they  could  identify  him?  The 
miller  could  have  been  required  to 
look  at  him,  and  been  then  asked — 
u  Is  that  the  person  whom  you  saw 
lying  wounded  on  the  common  ?" — and 
Mr  Codd  could  then  have  been  also 
required  to  look  at  Captain  Tuckett, 
and  say — "Is  that  the  gentleman  to 
whom  you  used  to  pay  half-pay  as 
Captain  Tuckett  of  the  llth  Light 
Dragoons,  and  whose nameyou  knew  to 
be  Harvey  Garnett  Phipps  Tuckett?" 
On  both  these  witnesses  answering 
these  questions  in  the  affirmative,  it 
would  have  required  a  thousand  times 
even  Sir  William  Follett's  ingenuity 
to  suggest  a  further  doubt  on  the 
point  of  identity.  This  was  the  course 
Avhich  the  Lord  High  Steward  plainly 
pointed  at,  in  his  address  to  his  brother 
peers,  as  that  which  might  have  been 
adopted.  Secondly,  Why  was  not  the 
name  of  Captain  Tuckett  varied  in 
various  counts  of  the  indictment,  so 
as  to  meet  not  every  probable,  but 
every  possible  doubt  and  difficulty  ? 
If  in  one  count  he  had  been  called 
"  Harvey  Tuckett,"  it  would  have 
sufficed  to  meet  the  evidence  ac- 
tually adduced  ;  and  the  other 
counts  might  have,  respectively 
described  him  as  u  Harvey  Garnett 
Phipps  Tuckett" — "  Harvey  Garnett 
Tuckett"—"  Harvey  Phipps  Tuckett" 
-  "  Garnett  Tuckett"  —  "  Phipps 
Tuckett"— even  adding  to  these  other 
combinations  of  the  four  names  in 
which  Captain  Tuckett  rejoiced.  To 
dispose  first  of  this  latter  point — we 
verily  believe  that,  up  to  the  moment 
Avhen  the  question  of  identity  was 
started,  the  counsel  for  the  prosecu- 
tion, and  their  clients,  believed  that 
the  proof  of  identity  was  a  matter  of 
course.  The  indictment  had  been  pre- 


Townsend,  p.  239,  240,  241.  t  Ibid.,  p.  238. 

J  We  are  by  no  means  sure,  however,  that  he  could  have  been  compelled  to  answer 
the  question,  if  he  had  stated  that  he  believed  his  answer  might  tend  to  criminate 
himself. 
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ferred  before  the  Grand  Jury  at  the 
Central  Criminal  Court  ;  and  was 
doubtless  framed,  in  the  ordinary 
course,  by  the  clerk  of  indictments, 
from  the  depositions— in  which  might 
have  appeared  all  the  four  names  of 
Captain  Tuckett,  without  any  intima- 
tion of  doubt  or  difficulty  as  to  the 
fact  of  those  being  his  names,  or  as  to 
proof  that  they  were.  I'ossibly  the 
clerk  had  before  him  a  positive  state- 
ment that  Mr  Codd,  the  army  agent, 
who  paid  Captain  Tucketl  his  half- 
pay,  could  clearly  prove  that  his 
name  was  ki  Harvey  Garnett  1'hipps 
Tuckett  ;"  and  that,  if  so,  it  was  a 
ueedless  and  expensive  encumbering 
of  the  record  to  insert  counts  aimed  at 
only  imaginary  difficulties.  The  in- 
dictment having  once  gone  before  the 
Grand  Jury,  and  been  returned  a  true 
bill,  no  alteration  could  have  been 
made  in  it,  especially  after  it  had  been 
removed  by  ccrlioniri.  .  .  .  l>oubt- 
lesa  the  brief  of  the  counsel  for  the 
prosecution  would  contain  the  evi- 
dence of  Mr  Codd,  in  as  direct  and 
positive  a  form  as  could  be  imagined  ; 
and  they  would  regard  him,  as  the 
army-agent  of  Captain  Tuckett,  as 
peculiarly  qualified  to  prove  his  real 
names.  When  the  difficulty  had  been 
started,  we  know  of  no  degree  of  in- 
genuity that  could  have  been  exhibited 
by  counsel,  exceeding  that  of  the 
Attorney-General,  in  his  contests  on 
the  point  with  Sir  William  Follett. 
All  experienced  practical  lawyers  will 
acknowledge  the  probability  that  the 
solution  of  the  question  here  proposed 
is  the  true  one.  It  is  easy  to  be  wise 
after  the  result.  A  blot  is  not  a  blot, 
until  it  has  been  hit. 

Sfcomllt/,  Why  was  not  Captain 
Tuckett  brought  to  the  bar,  to  be 
asked  his  names,  or  identified  by  Mr 
Codd  ?  There  is  no  evidence  that  he 
was  in  attendance,  or  that  he  could 
have  been  met  with,  at  the  exact 
moment  when  his  presence  was  re- 
quired. It  may  have  been  that  no 
order  of  the  House  had  been  obtained 
for  his  attendance,  only  because  it  had 
not  been  thought  necessary — that  no 
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difficulty  would  arise  which  his  atten- 
dance could  solve;  and  in  the  absence 
of  direct  legal  compulsion,  Captain 
Tuckett  may  have  telt  it  a  point  of 
honour  not  to  volunteer  himself  as  a 
witness  against  his  brother  duellist. 
We  can  also  readily  believe  that 
the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  were 
anxious  to  conduct  a  perfectly  novel 
case — -the  first  instance  on  record  of 
an  attempt  to  bring  an  abortive  duel 
under  the  category  of  felony,  with 
its  alarming  incidents  and  conse- 
quences —  with  unu.-ual  liberality, 
and  not  to  exhibit  anything  like  a 
vindictive  pressure  upon  the  accused. 
They  also  knew  that  Captain  Tuckett 
was  himself  liable,  at  that  very  mo- 
ment, to  be  placed  in  the  same  situa- 
tion as  Lord  Cardigan,  and  that  it 
would  have  been  idle  to  call  before 
the  House  of  Lord-  a  witness  who 
would  come  armed  with  a  right  to 
decline  answering  any  single  question 
— possibly  even  that  above  suggested 
as  to  his  name  — which  he  believed 
might  even  tend  to  criminate  himself. 
It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that  the 
Attorney-General  boldly  avowed,  be- 
fore the  House  of  Lords,  that  he  re- 
garded the  act  with  which  Lord  Car- 
digan stood  charged  as  one  devoid  of 
'•any  degree  of  moral  turpitude,'1 
and  that  "  a  conviction  would  effect 
no  discredit  on  the  illustrious  order  to 
which  he  belonged."  These  observa- 
tions, proceeding  from  an  Attorney- 
General  on  a  solemn  official  occasion, 
became,  a  few  days  afterwards,  tho 
subject  of  grave  discussion  and  cen- 
sure in  the  House  of  Lords,  lint  even 
the  excellent  Karl  of  Mountcashel 
thus  pointed  at  the  practical  hardship 
of  Lord  Cardigan's  position, — "  An 
officer  in  the  army  receives  an  affront. 
His  brother  officers  expect  he  shall 
go  out.  If  he  do,  he  encounters  the 
pains  and  penalties  of  the  statute 
1  Victoria  c.  t<.~>  ;  if  he  refuse,  he  is 
obnoxious  to  the  contempt  of  his 
brother  officers."*  It  was,  certainly, 
not  to  be  expected  that  an  Attorney- 
General,  entertaining  and  averring1 
the  views  of  duelling  which  he  did — 


*  1  Town^end,  p.  'Jll.  Lord  Campbell  Ins  included  his  opening  address  in  Lord 
Cardigan's  case  among  hi.s  publi>hed  speeches,  and  thus  deprecates  the  censures 
which  had  been  passed  upon  him:  "  I  was  much  Inirt  by  an  accusation  that  my 
address  contained  a  defence  of  duelling,  and  had  a  tendency  to  encourage  that  prac- 
tice. Nothing  could  be  further  from  my  intention 1  continue  to  think 
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and  having  to  deal  with  a  nobleman 
bearing  her  Majesty's  commission, 
who  was  placed  in  the  dilemma  indi- 
cated by  Lord  Mountcashcl,  and  had 
fought  his  duel  fairly,  and  unattended 
by  fatal  consequences — should  have 
been  as  eagle-eyed  a  prosecutor 
as  if  he  had  had  to  deal  with  a 
man,  gentle  or  simple,  military  or 
civil,  who  had  shamefully  provoked, 
and  as  disgracefully  fought,  a  fatal 
duel. 

Had  Lord  Cardigan  been  convicted, 
he  had  still  a  chance  of  escaping  the 
serious  personal  consequences  by  claim- 
ing that  absurd  and  unjust  privilege 
of  the  peerage  of  which  Lords  Mo- 
liun,  Warwick,  and  Byron  in  past 
times  had  respectively  availed  them- 
selves, immediately  on  their  having 
been  convicted,  in  cases  of  fatal  duels, 
of  manslaughter.  This  privilege  had 
been  confirmed  by  statute,  1st  Edward 
VI.  c.  12,  §  14,  which  was  passed  in 
•the  year  1547,  and  consisted  in 
enabling  a  lord  of  parliament  and 
peer  of  the  realm  to  have  benefit  of 
clergy  for  a  first  conviction  of  felony, 
— that  is  to  say,  to  escape  the  penal 
consequences  of  conviction,  on  simply 
alleging  that  he  was  a  peer,  and  pray- 
ing the  benefit  of  that  act !  In  1827, 
however,  by  one  of  the  statutes  which 
effected  so  salutary  a  reform  of  our 
•criminal  law,  (statute  7th  and  8th 
Geo.  IV.  c.  28,  §  6,)  it  was  enacted  as 
follows, — that  "  benefit  of  clergy, 
with  respect  to  persons  convicted  of 
felony,  shall  be  abolished."  It  had 
teen  intended,  by  this  section,  to 
repeal  that  of  the  1st  Edward  VI.  c. 
12,  §  14  ;  but  serious  doubts  were  en- 
tertained, during  the  pendency  of 
Lord  Cardigan's  trial,  whether  that 
intention  had  been  effectuated.  We 
offer  no  opinion  on  the  point,  which 
would  have  been  argued,  of  course, 
with  desperate  pertinacity,  and  con- 
summate learning  and  ingenuity,  had 


the  occasion  for  such  an  exhibition 
arisen.  To  extinguish,  however,  all 
possible  doubt,  and  prevent  any  future 
failure  of  justice,  an  act  was  passed 
in  the  same  session  during  which 
Lord  Cardigan  was  tried,  (statute  4th 
and  5th  Viet.  c.  22,  2d  June  1841,) 
asserting  that  "  doubts  had  been  en- 
tertained" whether,  notwithstanding 
the  statute  of  1827,  that  of  1547 
"  might  not,  for  some  purposes,  still 
remain  in  force."  The  statute  of  1841 
had  but  one  section,  which  declared 
the  1st  Edward  VI.  c.  12,  §  14,  to  be 
"  thenceforth  repealed,  and  utterly 
void,  and  no  longer  of  any  effect ;" 
and  enacted  that  "  every  lord  of  par- 
liament, or  peer  of  the  realm  having 
place  in  parliament,  against  whom 
any  indictment  for  felony  may  be 
found,  shall  plead  to  such  indictment, 
and  shall,  npon  conviction,  be  liable 
to  the  same  punishment  as  any  other 
of  her  Majesty's  subjects  are,  or  may 
be,  liable  npon  conviction  for  suck 
felony." 

Here  stands  the  law  of  duelling, 
alike  for  lord  and  commoner,  whom  we 
trust  we  have  satisfied  of  the  really 
alarming  responsibilities  entailed  upon 
those  who  may  choose  to  perpetuate 
these  outrages  upon  the  laws  of  their 
country. 

In  closing  this  paper,  and  taking 
leave  of  a  painfully  interesting  topic, 
we  would  fain  express  a  hope  and 
a  belief,  that  a  better  feeling  on 
the  subject  of  duelling  is  gaining 
ground,  in  this  country,  than  has 
existed  for  centuries.  There  is  grow- 
ing up  a  spirit  of  dignified  submission 
to  the  law  of  man,  based  as  it  is  on 
the  law  of  God,  which  totally  pro- 
hibits these  unholy  exhibitions  of 
murderous  malevolence.  A  truer 
estimate  is  formed  of  the  nature  of 
HONOUR — one  which  forbids  alike  the 
offering  and  the  resenting  of  insults. 
The  following  noble  paragraph,  re- 


that  to  engage  in  a  duel,  which  cannot  be  declined  without  infamy,  and  which  is  not 
occasioned  by  any  offence  given  by  the  party  whose  conduct  is  under  discussion, 
whether  lie  accepted  or  sent  the  challenge,  though  contrary  to  the  law  of  the  land,  is 

an  act  free  from  moral  turpitude I  consider  that  to  fight  a  duel  must 

always  be  a  great  calamity,  but  it  is  not  always,  necessarily,  a  great  crime."  Fully 
acknowledging  the  difficulties  of  the  subject,  we  publicly  and  solemnly  disclaim  par- 
ticipation in  these  opinions,  for  reasons  already  laid  before  our  readers.  We  give 
Lord  Campbell  full  credit  for  the  purity  of  his  motives,  and  the  sincerity  of  his  con- 
victions.; but  we  must  withhold  our  concurrence  from  opinions  which  ignore  moral 
turpitude  in  n  breach  of  THE  LAW  OF  GOD  ! 
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rently  introduced  into  the  Articles  of 
War,  is  worthy  of  being  written  in 
letters  of  gold— of  being  exhibited 
(with  suitable  variation  of  expres- 
sion) in  every  place  of  public  resort, 
and  in  every  possible  manner  brought 
under  the  notice  of  men  of  the  world, 
and  the  youthsin  our  public  schools: — 
"  We  hereby  declare  our  approba- 
tion," says  her  most  gracious  Ma- 
jest}',*  "  of  the  conduct  of  nil  those 
who,  having  had  the  misfortune  of 
giving  oflencc  to,  or  of  injuring,  or  of 
insulting  others,  shall  frankly  explain, 
apologise,  or  offer  redress  for  the 
same;  or  who,  having  had  the  misfor- 
tune, of  receiving  offence,  injury,  or 
insult  from  another,  shall  cordially 
accept  frank  explanation,  apology,  or 
redress  for  the  same  ;  or  who,  if  such 
explanations,  apology,  or  redress,  arc 
refused  to  be  made  or  accepted,  and 
the  friends  of  the  parties  shall  have 
failed  to  adjust  the  difference,  shall 
intrust  the  matter  to  be  dealt  with  by 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment 
or  detachment,  fort  or  garrison  ;  and 
we  accordingly  acquit  of  disgrace,  or 
opinion  of  disadvantage,  all  officers 
who,  being  willing  to  make  or  accept 
such  redress,  refuse  to  accept  chal- 
lenges, as  they  will  only  have  acted  as 
is  suitable  to  the  character  of  honour- 
able men,  and  have  done  their  duty  as 
good  soldiers,  who  subject  themselves 
to  discipline." 


There  speaks  the  Queen  of  England! 

The  following  is  the  stringent 
Article  of  War  (Art.  101)  on  the  sub- 
ject of  duelling : — 

'•  Every  officer  who  shall  give, 
send,  convey,  or  promote  a  challenge  ; 
or  who  shall  accept  any  challenge  to 
fight  a  duel  with  another  officer;  or  who 
shall  assist  as  a  second  at  a  duel ;  or 
who,  being  privy  to  an  intention  to 
fight  a  duel,  shall  not  take  active 
measures  to  prevent  such  duel ;  or 
who  shall  upbraid  another  for  refusing 
or  for  not  giving  a  challenge  ;  or  who 
shall  reject,  or  advise  the  rejection  of, 
a  reasonable  proposition  made  for  the 
honourable  adjustment  of  a  difference, 
shall  be  liable,  if  convicted  by  a  gene- 
ral court-martial,  to  be  cashiered,  or 
suffer  such  other  punishment  as  the 
court  may  award. 

"  In  the  event  of  an  officer  being 
brought  to  a  court-martial  for  having 
assisted  as  a  second  in  a  duel,  if  it 
shall  appear  that  such  officer  had 
strenuously  exerted  himself  to  effect 
an  adjustment  of  the  difference,  on 
terras  consistent  with  the  honour  of 
both  the  parties,  and  shall  have  failed, 
through  the  unwillingness  of  the 
adverse  parties  to  accept  terms  of 
honourable  accommodation,  then  our 
will  and  pleasure  is,  that  such  officer 
shall  suffer  such  punishment,  other 
than  cashiering,  as  the  court  may 
award." 
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THE  DEFENCES  OF  BRITAIN. 


SIR  FRAXCIS  HEAD  is  a  bold  man. 
When  the  cry  for  economy  and  re- 
trenchment, arising  out  of  the  straight- 
ened circumstances  of  the  nation,  is 
at  its  loudest,  he  has  ventured  to 
argue  the  proposition — once  admitted 
as  a  truism,  but  now  apparently  de- 
nied by  many — that  there  are  national 
duties,  of  surpassing  magnitude,  which 
must  be  undertaken  and  fulfilled  ir- 
respective of  pecuniary  considerations, 
if  we  intend  to  preserve  this  country, 
not  simply  from  a  diminution  of  its 
greatness,  but  from  the  imminent 
danger  of  invasion  and  of  hostile  occu- 
pation. His  courage  is  not  lessened 
by  the  fact  that,  in  maintaining  that 
axiom,  he  is  fortified  by  the  practical 
testimony,  without  any  exception 
whatever,  of  all  our  greatest  living 
military  and  naval  authorities ;  his 
boldness  is  not  less  notable  because 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  Sir  John 
Burgoyne,  Admiral  Bowes,  Admiral 
Sir  Thomas  Cochraue,  Sir  Charles 
Napier,  Captain  Plunkett,  and  others, 
have  year  after  year  protested  against 
the  insufficiency  of  our  national  de- 
fences ;  and  demonstrated  that,  under 
the  present  system,  and  with  the  in- 
adequate force  at  our  disposal,  we 
could  not,  in  the  event  of  a  rupture 
with  France,  calculate  on  maintaining 
the  inviolability  of  the  British  coast, 


or  the  security  of  our  capital,  London. 
He  is  a  bold  man,  and  a  man  of  moral 
courage,  because  he  has  ventured 
once  more  to  stem  the  tide  of  popular 
prejudice  and  clamour  ;  to  expose 
himself  to  the  sneers  of  the  unthink- 
ing, the  foolish,  and  the  ignorant,  and 
to  the  insolent  imputations  of  the  pro- 
fessional agitator  and  demagogue.  The 
individual  who  wras  base  enough  to  in- 
sult the  gray  hairs  and  honoured  age 
of  the  first  soldier  of  the  world,  was 
not  likely  to  refrain  from  vituperation 
in  the  case  of  a  humbler  antagonist ; 
and,  accordingly,  we  are  not  in  the 
least  degree  surprised  to  observe, 
that,  at  a  late  meeting  in  Wrexham, 
this  person,  Cobden,  who  three  years 
ago  insinuated  that  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington was  a  dotard,  has  now  turned 
his  battery  of  coarse  abuse  against 
Sir  Francis  Head.* 

We  have,  fortunately,  something 
else  to  do  than  to  answer  the  wretched 
calumniator.  We  consider  it  our 
bounden  duty,  in  so  far  as  we  can,  to 
recommend  to  our  readers  the  ex- 
ceedingly able  and  temperate  work  of 
Sir  Francis  Head,  which  not  only  em- 
braces all  that  can  be  said  upon  the 
topic  in  the  way  of  abstract  argument, 
but  exhibits  in  the  clearest  form,  and 
from  the  most  authentic  sources,  the 
amount  of  foreign  military  and  naval 
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*  The  following  is  an  extract  from  Cobden's  speech  at  Wrexham,  on  12th  Novem- 
ber last,  as  reported  in  the  Times  of  14th  November  :  "  He  had  no  doubt  that,  in  the 
volume  written  by  Sir  F.  Head,  (which  had  been  referred  to,)  the  author  of  Bubbles 
from  the  Brunnens  of  Nassau — and  he  dared  say  those  bubbles  were  just  as  substan- 
tial as  the  facts  in  that  volume,  (cheers  and  laughter,) — but  there  was  something  in 
the  antecedents  of  Sir  F.  Head,  and  his  conduct  in  Canada,  which  did  not  recommend 
him  to  him  (Mr  Cobden)  as  a  good  authority  in  this  affair  of  our  finances.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But,  no  doubt,  he  should  be  told  that  we  were  in  great  danger  from  other 
countries  keeping  up  large  military  establishments,  and  coming  to  attack  us.  Now, 
the  answer  he  gave  to  that  was,  that  he  would  rather  run  the  risk  of  France  coming 
to  attack  us,  than  keep  up  the  present  establishments  in  this  country.  He  had  done 
with  reasoning  on  the  subject.  He  would  rather  cut  down  the  expenditure  for  mili- 
tary establishments  to  L. 10,000,000,  and  run  every  clanger  from  France,  or  any  other 
quarter,  than  risk  the  danger  of  attempting  to  keep  up  the  present  standard  of  taxa- 
tion and  expenditure.  (Cheers.)  He  called  those  men  cowards  who  wrote  in  this  way. 
He  was  not  accustomed  to  pay  fulsome  compliments  to  the  English,  by  telling  them 
that  they  were  superior  to  all  the  world ;  but  this  he  could  say,  that  they  did  not 
deserve  the  name  of  cowards.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  men  who  wrote  these  books  must  be 
coicards,  and  he  knew  nothing  so  preposterous  as  talking  of  a  number  of  Frenchmen 
coming  and  taking  possession  of  London." 
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preparation,  nt  the  present  moment, 
as  contrasted  with  our  own.  It  is, 
we  think,  a  most  timely  and  needful 
warning,  which  everyone  will  do  well 
to  consider,  not  in  a  rash  or  hasty 
manner,  hut  calmly,  deliberately,  and 
dispassionately,  with  reference  to  his 
own  individual  interests,  and  to  those 
of  the  nation  at  large.  The  question, 
as  it  now  presents  itself  to  our  notice, 
is  not  one  of  peace  or  war.  The  most 
zealous  peacemongcr  alive  need  not 
be  ashamed  of  adopting  the  conclu- 
sions or  seconding  the  suggestions  of 
the  writer.  The  question,  as  put  by 
Sir  Francis  Head,  is  simply  this, — 
Are  we,  or  are  we  not,  supposing  us 
to  become  involved  in  hostilities  with 
France,  in  a  condition  successfully  to 
resist  all  attempts  at  invasion? 

Of  course  there  are  several  consider- 
ations collateral  and  connected  with 
this.  Military  and  naval  establish- 
ments being,  in  effect,  the  insurance 
which  we  pay  against  the  risk  of  inva- 
sion, the  risk  must  be  calculated  in 
order  to  ascertain  the  amount.  Only 
in  one  respect  the  parallel  does  not 
hold  good  between  national  and  private 
insurance.  A  man  may  insure  his 
premises  or  his  life  inadequately,  and 
yet  he  or  his  representatives  will  lie 
entitled  to  recover  something.  In  the 
case  of  a  nation,  inadequate  insurance 
is  really  equivalent  to  none.  Either 
the  insurance  is  good  altogether,  and 
fully  adequate  to  the  ri>k,or  it  need  not 
have  been  effected  at  all.  Therefore,  in 
estimating  this  matter  of  suHiciency 
of  defence,  we  must  attempt  to  ascer- 
tain, as  clearly  as  can  be  done  by 
human  foresight,  aided  by  past  expe- 
rience, the  amount  of  possible  danger. 
This  is  unquestionably  a  most  intri- 
cate consideration,  yet  no  one  can 
deny  its  importance. 

It  H  a  very  simple  matter  for  those 
who  have  never  turned  their  attention 
to  the  state  of  (ireat  Britain,  as  one 
great  military  and  naval  power  sur- 
rounded by  others,  to  treat  with  entire 
contempt  the  idea  of  any  possibility 
of  invasion.  We  have  no  doubt  that 
a  large  proportion  of  the  British  na- 
tion consider  themselves  at  this  mo- 
ment invincible.  It  is  quite  natural 
that  this  should  be  the  case.  We 
have  accustomed  ourselves,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  result  of  the  last  war, 
to  look  upon  British  prowess  as  sonie- 
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thing  absolutely  indomitable.  The 
issue  of  Waterloo  has  wiped  away  all 
memory  of  the  disastrous  retreat  to 
Corunna.  We  remember  Trafalgar 
with  pride,  and  forget  that  even  in 
naval  matters  we  found  our  match  in 
the  American.  The  flag  of  England 
has  not  always  been  supreme  on  the 
seas,  or  even  in  her  own  estuaries. 
Little  more  than  a  century  and  a  half 
has  elapsed  since  a  1  Hitch  tleet  entered 
the  Thames  without  resistance,  burn- 
ed the  shipping  in  the  Medway,  and 
held  Chatham  at  its  mercy.  lint  the 
present  generation  knows  little  about 
those  things,  and  is  disposed  to  limit 
its  recollections  to  comparatively 
recent  events.  Nor  are  even  these 
viewed  fairly  and  fully.  We  are  con- 
tent to  take  the  catastrophe  as  the 
measure  of  the  whole.  We  overlook 
the  disasters,  loss,  misery,  and  blood- 
shed, which  our  former  state  of  bad 
preparation  entailed  upon  the  nation, 
and  we  will  not  listen  to  the  testimony 
of  the  great  living  witness  —  still 
happily  spared  to  us — when  he  raises 
his  voice  to  warn  us  against  wilfully 
incurring  a  repetition  of  the  same,  or 
the  infliction  of  worse  calamities. 
Not  even  by  tradition  do  our  common 
people  know  anything  of  the  horrors 
of  foreign  and  invasive  war.  Of  all 
the  European  nations  we  are  incom- 
parably the  least  warlike  in  onr  ideas 
and  our  habits.  Our  population 
knows  nothing  of  military  training, 
is.  wholly  unaccustomed  to  the  use  of 
arms.  A  few  muskets  in  the  hands 
of  a  few  old  pensioners  have  been 
found  sufficient  to  overawe  and  dis- 
perse the  most  infuriated  mob.  And 
yet  we  are  told  to  consider  ourselves, 
and  do  in  part  believe  it,  as  capable 
of  resisting  any  attempt  at  organised 
military  invasion,  at  a  moment's 
notice,  notwithstanding  the  enormous 
numerical  inferiority  of  the  whole 
disciplined  troops  which  we  could 
summon  from  all  parts  of  the  king- 
dom, to  even  a  fractional  part  of  the 
force  which  could  easily  be  brought 
against  us ! 

Assuredly  we  have  no  reason  or 
wish  to  undervalue  the  greatness  of 
English  courage.  That  quality  alone 
will  turn  the  scale  when  the  match  is 
otherwise  equal.  Our  wild  and  rudo 
ancestors,  who  opposed  the  landing  of 
the  legions  of  C'li-sar,  were  certainly 
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not  one  whit  inferior  in  courage  or  in 
strength  to  their  descendants,  and  yet 
those  qualities  could  not  save  them 
from  being  utterly  routed  by  the 
discipline  of  the  Italian  invaders.  It 
may  be  questioned  whether,  in  the 
case  of  -a  sudden  emergency,  the 
British  population  at  the  present  day 
could  oft'er  so  formidable  a  resistance 
to  a  regularly  disciplined  force.  The 
odds  are  that  they  could  not.  The 
aboriginal  British  tribes,  like  our 
Highlanders  in  last  century,  were 
trained  to"  the  use  of  arms,  however 
simple,  and  versed  in  some  kind  of 
tactics,  however  rude.  They  knew 
how  to  stand  by  each  other,  and  they 
were  not  terrified  by  the  sight  of 
blood.  Whereas  the  modern  opera- 
tive, suddenly  summoned  from  the 
factory  to  take  his  place  as  a  national 
defender,  would  be  of  all  creatures 
the  most  incompetent  and  helpless. 
To  mount  a  horse,  or  rather,  to  guide 
a  horse  when  he  had  mounted  it, 
would  be  to  him  a  thing  impossible. 
He  would  as  lieve  thrust  his  hand  into 
the  flames  as  attempt  to  fire  a  cannon. 
His  ideas  as  to  the  distinction  be- 
tween the  but- end  and  the  muzzle 
of  a  musket  are  so  extremely  inde- 
finite, that  you  might  as  well  arm  him 
at  once  with  a  boomerang;  and  the 
odds  are,  that,  in  masticating  a  car- 
tridge, he  would  consider  it  part  of  his 
duty  to  swallow  the  ball.  Or,  sup- 
posing that  his  piece  is  adequately 
loaded  and  primed,  what  is  the  bet- 
ting that  he  does  not  bring  down  a 
comrade  instead  of  disabling  an 
enemy  ?  A  random  shot  strikes  the 
midriff  of  Higgins,  who  has  just  pa- 
triotically rushed  from  the  manufac- 
ture of  domestics  to  do  his  duty  on 
the  battle-field.  He  falls  gasping  in 
his  gore ;  and  Simpkins,  who  is  his 
right-hand  man,  grows  pale  as  death, 
and  is  off  in  the  twinkling  of  a  billy- 
roller.  A  single  bivouac,  on  a  frosty 
night,  would  send  half  the  awkward 
squad  to  the  hospital  shivering  with 
ague.  Those  who  had  previously  pinned 
their  faith  on  Hogarth's  caricature  of 
the  spindle-shanked  Frenchman  toast- 
ing frogs  on  the  point  of  his  rapier, 
would  speedily  discover  their  mistake 
at  the  apparition  of  the  grim,  bearded, 
and  bronzed  veterans  of  Algeria, 
armed  to  the  teeth,  and  inflamed  with 
that  creditable  "morale,"  of  which  so 
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much  has  been  said,  but  which  resolves 
itself  simply  into  a  burning  desire  for 
vengeance  on  "  perfidious  Albion." 
They  would  then  begin,  though  rather 
late,  to  perceive  the  advantages  of  pre- 
paration, discipline,  and  science,  and 
bitterly  to  regret  that  they  had  turned 
a  deaf  ear  so  long  to  the  warnings  of 
wisdom  and  experience.  Discipline 
is  as  powerful  now,  in  strategy,  as  it 
was  nineteen  hundred  years  ago. 
The  cotton-clad  Briton  would  not  be 
one  whit  more  able  to  repel  invasion 
than  his  remote  skin- clad  progenitor. 
And  as  for  a  leader,  arc  we  liable  to 
the  charge  of  prejudice  when  we  aver 
that  we  would  rather  march  to  combat 
under  the  guidance  of  a  Caractacus 
than  that  of  a  Cobdcn? 

But  is  there  any  chance  of  an  inva- 
sion ?  We  reply — that  depends  in  a 
great  measure  upon  the  extent  of  our 
actual  preparation.  If  it  is  known 
abroad,  and  notorious,  that  we  have 
made  our  citadel  impregnable,  the 
probabilities  of  any  such  attempt  are 
extremely  lessened.  If,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  are  manifestly  unable  to 
resist  aggression,  AVC  do  unquestion- 
ably increase  our  risk  to  an  enormous 
degree.  Which  of  us  can  calculate 
on  our  escaping  from  the  embroilment 
of  war,  in  the  present  distracted  state 
of  European  politics,  for  a  year,  or 
even  for  a  month  ?  The  last  time  we 
approached  this  subject  of  the  national 
defences  was  towards  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  1848,  when 
Cobden  was  attempting  to  preach 
down  military  establishments.  Our 
readers  may  recollect  the  arguments 
which  he  used  at  that  time.  He 
represented  that  the  whole  world  was 
at  profound  peace  and  tranquillity ; 
that  the  nations  were  thinking  of 
nothing  else  but  relaxation  of 
tariff's,  and  the  interchange  of  cali- 
coes and  corn  ;  that  men  were  a  great 
deal  too  wise  ever  again  to  appeal 
to  the  rude  arbitration  of  the  sword — 
and  much  more  trash  of  a  similar 
nature,  which  seemed  to  give  intense 
delight  to  his  cultivated  Manchester 
audience.  We  considered  it  neces- 
sary to  tie  him  up  to  the  halberts, 
and  gave  him  a  castigation  which  to 
this  hour  he  writhingly  remembers. 
We  pointed  out  then  the  utter  ab- 
surdity of  his  notion,  that  Free-trade 
was  to  supersede  Christianity  as  a 
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controller  of  the  p.issions  of  mankind  ; 
and  we  insisted  that,  so  far  from  real 
tranquillity  being  established  on  the 
Continent,  it  was  "  quite  possible, 
that  France  may  yet  have  to  undergo 
another  dynastic  convulsion."  What 
followed?  Before  the  numl>cr  of  the 
Magazine  which  contains  that  paper 
was  published,  the  Revolution  broke 
out  in  France,  and  extended  itself 
over  more  than  half  the  Continent. 
It  is  not  yet  completed,  or  anything 
like  completed — it  is  resolving  itself 
into  war,  the  natural  and  inevitable 
sequence  of  all  such  revolutions. 
Hitherto  we  have  kept  out  of  it  by 
pood  fortune,  if  not  by  dexterous 
management.  But  our  escape  was  a 
very  narrow  one.  Once  we  were  so 
very  near  a  rupture,  that  the  French 
ambassador  was  recalled  from  St 
James's,  and  the  Russian  ambassador 
just  about  to  retire.  Was  there  no 
danger  then?  Who  that  regards  the 
political  aspects  abroad,  will  give  us 
a  guarantee  that  some  new  emergency 
may  not  arise,  involving  a  c<im&  belli, 
from  some  circumstance  almost  as 
trivial  and  insignificant  as  the  claims 
of  Don  PaciticoV  His  Holiness  the 
1'ope,  in  return  f.ir  Mintonian  advice 
and  Whig  support,  has  been  pleased 
to  prefer  a  spiritual  claim  over  the 
British  dominions  —  how  if  France, 
rather  at  a  loss  for  some  enterprise 
abroad  to  sustain  her  government  at 
home,  should  take  a  fancy  for  a  new 
crusade,  and  determine  on  backing, 
by  temporal  artillery,  the  less  danger- 
ous thunders  of  the.  Vatican  ? 

But  France,  say  Cobden  and  his 
crew,  does  not  desire  war.  Cobden 
is  a  precious  expositor  of  the  cabinet 
councils  of  France!  What  took  the 
French  to  Rome?  What  is  taking 
them  at  this  moment  to  the  eastern 
frontier?  Not  the  dread  of  invasion, 
we  may  be  sure ;  for  the  unhappy 
states  of  Germany  have  quite  enough 
business  on  hand  to  settle  among 
themselves,  without  attempting  to 
push  westward.  France  may  not, 
indeed,  desire  war  in  the  abstract, 
but  war  may  become  a  political  neces- 
sity for  France  ;  and  we  think  that 
we  can  discern  symptoms  which  indi- 
cate that  the  necessity  must  soon 
arrive.  Once  unsettle  a  nation,  as 
France  has  been  unsettled,  and  there 
is  no  security  for  its  neighbours. 
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France  is  at  this  time  nominally  a 
republic,  practically  a  military  despot- 
ism. Military  despotism  is  always, 
sooner  or  later,  compelled  to  support 
itself  by  aggression.  It  gets  rid  of 
the  contending  elements  within  by 
giving  them  a  foreign  outlet;  for,  if 
it  did  not  do  so,  it  must  in  the  end 
inevitably  succumb  to  anarchy.  These 
things  may  not  be  known  in  the  mills, 
or  familiar  to  men  whose  intellect  is 
beneath  that  of  the  aggregate  ave- 
rage of  ganders ;  but  they  are  never- 
theless true,  and  all  history  confirms 
them. 

We  therefore  think  that — looking 
to  the  present  state  of  the  Continent 
and  its  political  relations,  the  hostile 
jealousy  of  some  states,  and  the 
extreme  instability  of  others — there 
is  anything  but  reason  to  predict  the 
return  of  a  settled  European  peace. 
The  tirst  act  of  the  drama  may  have 
been  played,  but  the  whole  piece  is 
not  yet  nearly  concluded.  If  we  arc 
right  in  this,  what  are  the  chances 
that  we  escape,  whilst  the  other 
nations  are  contending?  Extremely 
small.  Now,  is  there  any  man  (ex- 
cept Cobden)  silly  enough  to  suppose, 
that,  in  the  event  of  further  and  more 
serious  hostilities  occurring  on  the 
Continent,  we  should  be  able  to  escape 
from  embroilment,  on  the  ground  that 
ire  have  not  sufficient  forces  in  (ircut 
Jiritain  to  protect  the  intiuriti/  of  our 
shores?  If  there  exist  any  such  indi- 
vidual, let  him  go  back  to  his  JKsop, 
and  he  will  limi  various  illustrations 
bearing  strongly  upon  the  subject.  It 
is  no  difficult  matter  for  the  strong  to 
pick  a  quarrel  with  the  weak.  Our 
monstrous  and  almost  insane  position 
is  this,  that,  with  all  the  elements  of 
strength  existing  abundantly  among 
ourselves,  we  have  obstinately  re- 
solved not  to  call  them  forth,  so  as  to 
prepare  for  any  emergency,  or  for 
any  contingency  whatever. 

Cobden's  opinion  is,  that  the  go- 
vernments cannot  go  to  war,  because 
the  people  will  not  let  them.  Does 
the  prophet  of  Baal  allude  to  Russia, 
Austria,  Prussia,  or  France?  We 
presume  it  will  not  be  held  that  these 
states  fortify  that  opinion.  If  not,  to 
iclint  governments  and  what  people 
does  he  allude  ?  The  truth  is,  that 
he  is  possessed  by  the  most  monstrous 
hallucination  which  ever  beset  a 
3c 
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human  brain.  He  believes  that  the 
population  of  Europe  are  so  ena- 
moured of  his  flimsy  rags  as  to  be 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything  for  the 
privilege  of  putting  them  next  their 
skins,  and  that  no  government  dare 
interpose  between  them  and  that 
most  inestimable  luxury.  Whereas, 
in  reality,  Manchester  and  its  pro- 
ducts are  detested,  both  by  govern- 
ments and  people,  from  one  end  of 
Europe  to  the  other.  Why  it  should 
be  so  is  not  in  the  least  degree  per- 
plexing. Every  nation  (except  per- 
haps our  own,  which  is  for  the  present 
labouring  under  a  most  miserable  de- 
lusion) has  the  natural  wish  to  pro- 
tect and  foster  its  internal  industry. 
A  purely  agricultural  state  is  neces- 
sarily a  very  poor  one  —  it  is  the 
mixture  of  agriculture  and  manufac- 
tures which  tends  to  create  wealth. 
Our  neighbours  on  the  Continent  are 
doing  all  in  their  power  to  promote 
manufactures,  and  we  have  helped 
them  to  attain  their  object  by  allow- 
ing a  free  export  of  machinery.  They 
have  not  the  slightest  intention  of 
permitting  that  portion  of  their  capi- 
tal, which  is  already  invested  in 
manufactures,  to  be  destroyed  by 
submitting  to  the  operation  of  Free 
Trade  ;  so,  very  wisely,  they  take  ad- 
vantage of  our  open  ports  to  get  rid 
of  their  superfluous  agricultural  pro- 
duce, whilst  they  continue  or  augment 
their  duties  upon  the  articles  of  manu- 
facture which  we  export.  Not  a 
man  of  them  would  break  his  heart 
if  every  mill  in  Manchester  were 
burned  to  the  ground  to-morrow,  nor 
would  they  subscribe  one  kreutzer  for 
the  benefit  of  the  afflicted  sufferers. 
Such  is  their  feeling  and  their  policy 
even  in  time  of  peace ;  in  time  of  war 
they  are  somewhat  apt  to  clap  on  an 
entire  embargo. 

The  governments,  however,  arc 
going  to  war,  and  at  war,  notwith- 
standing all  that  can  be  said  or  writ- 
ten to  the  contrary  ;  nor  have  we 
been  able  to  discover  that  the  people — 
at  least  that  portion  of  the  people 
which,  in  time  of  turrmlt,  is  the  most 
influential — has  manifested  the  slight- 
est indisposition  to  push  matters  to 
extremity.  The  small  still  voice  of 
Elihu  Burritt  has  failed  to  tranquillise 
the  roar  of  conflict  in  Denmark  and 
the  Holstein  Duchies.  It  may  pos- 


sibly be  matter  of  wonder  to  some 
folks  that  all  national  quarrels  are 
not  instantly  submitted  to  the  arbi- 
tration of  a  peripatetic  blacksmith,  or 
an  equally  ubiquitous  cotton-spinner. 
Oliver  Dain,  more  popularly  desig- 
nated Le  J)iable,  had  once  a  good 
deal  to  say  in  matters  of  state,  though 
his  avowed  function  was  only  that  of 
a  barber,  and  it  may  be  that  the 
Peace  Congress  set  considerable  store 
by  that  notable  precedent.  We, 
however,  are  not  ashamed  to  confess 
that  our  faith  is  small  in  the  efficacy 
of  the  Columbian  Vulcan.  Mars,  we 
suspect,  will  prove  too  much  for  him 
in  the  present  instance,  and  escape 
the  entanglement  of  the  net.  Seri- 
ously, we  apprehend  that  there  is  less 
to  fear  from  the  deliberate  intentions 
of  governments,  than  from  the  in- 
flamed passions  of  the  people.  At 
all  events  the  two  co-operate,  and 
must  co-operate  in  producing  war ; 
and  public  opinion  in  this  country,  as 
to  the  propriety  of  maintaining  peace, 
is  of  as  little  effect  or  practical  use, 
owing  to  our  notorious  weakness,  as 
the  sighing  of  the  summer  wind. 

Such  being  the  signs  of  conflict 
abroad,  the  next  consideration  is, 
how  are  we  affected  by  them — or 
rather,  what  course  ought  we  to  pur- 
sue in  the  present  distracted  state 
of  European  politics  ?  We  think  that 
common-sense  dictates  the  answer — 
we  ought  to  prepare  ourselves  against 
every  possible  emergency.  We  do 
not  know  from  what  quarter  the 
danger  may  come,  or  how  soon  ;  but 
the  horizon  is  murky  enough  around 
us  to  give  warning  of  no  common 
peril.  What  should  we  think  of  the 
commander  of  a  vessel  who,  at  the 
evident  approach  of  a  storm,  made 
no  preparation  for  it?  Yet  such  is, 
in  truth,  at  the  present  time,  the 
fatuous  conduct  of  our  rulers.  They 
have  been  advised  by  the  best  and 
most  experienced  pilot  of  their  dan- 
ger, and  yet  they  will  do  nothing. 
They  are  drifting  on  as  heedlessly  as 
if  the  breeze  were  moderate,  no  reefs 
ahead,  and  no  scud  visible  in  the  sky. 

We  have  said  that  we  do  not  know 
from  what  quarter  the  danger  may 
come.  There  is,  however,  one  quar- 
ter from  which  we  may,  legitimately 
enough,  apprehend  danger ;  and  that 
not  only  on  the  score  of  most  tempt- 
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ing  opportunity,  but  because  from 
it  we  have,  ere  now,  been  threatened 
under  circumstances  of  greater  dilli- 
culty.  The  meditated  invasion  of 
England  by  France,  under  Napoleon, 
ouglit  not  to  be  effaced  fioin  the 
recollection  of  the  ilritish  people. 
We  were  then  infinitely  better  pre- 
pared to  resist  such  an  attempt  than 
we  are  now.  We  had  troops  and 
levies  in  abundance,  a  large  and 
powerful  navy,  manned  by  experienced 
sailors,  and  lull  intimation  of  the 
design  ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
French  were  deficient  in  shipping,  and, 
what  is  even  more  material,  unassisted 
by  that  wonderful  ageut  steam,  which 
has  made  the  crossing  of  the  Channel 
in  a  few  hours,  despite  of  contrary 
winds,  a  matter  of  absolute  certainty. 
Because  that  expedition  failed,  is  it 
a  fair  conclusion — as  we  have  seen  it 
argued  in  the  public  journals — that 
another  expedition,  aided  by  that 
science  which  has  reduced  the  inter- 
vening arm  of  the  sea  to  a  mere 
ditch  or  moat,  must  also  necessarily 
fail '.'  We  cannot  understand  such 
reasoning.  It  is  allowed  by  all 
military  and  naval  men  who  have 
studied  the  subject,  or  written  upon 
it — and  we  confess  that,  in  a  matter 
of  this  kind,  we  should  prefer  eminent 
professional  opinions  to  the  mere  dicta 
of  a  journalist,  or  the  sweeping  asser- 
tions of  a  civilian — that  a  French 
army  could  now,  by  the  aid  of  steam, 
be  ferried  across  the  Channel  without 
encountering  the  tremendous  opposi- 
tion of  a  fleet.  If  that  be  admitted, 
then  invasion  becomes  clearly  prac- 
ticable, and  the  next  consideration  is 
its  probability. 

It  is  always  instructive  to  know 
what  is  going  on  on  the  other  side  of 
the  Channel.  It  is  no  Paul  Pry 
curiosity  which  prompts  us  to  inquire 
into  the  proceedings  of  our  eccentric 
neighbours  ;  for,  somehow  or  other, 
we  very  frequently  find  them  swayed 
in  their  actions  either  by  our  example 
or  our  position.  And,  in  order  to 
prosecute  this  inquiry,  we  shall  make 
room  for  Sir  Francis  Head,  and 
accept  such  information  as  he  can 
give  us : — 

"  There  is  often  so  much  empty  bluster 
iu  mere  words,  that,  if  there  existed  no 
more  positive  proof  of  danger  than  the 
statement-*,  arguments,  and  threats  above 
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quoted,  we  might  perhapn,  in  the  name 
of  '  f-oiiouiy,'  reasonably  dismins  them 
to  the  winds.  The  following  evidence 
will,  however,  show  that  tin-  French  na- 
tion, notwithHtanding  the  violence  of  the 
political  storms  which  have  lately  as- 
sailed them,  and  not^  ith-tnnding  the  dif- 
ference- of  opinion  that  has  convulsed 
them,  have  throughout  the  whole  period 
of  their  alllictioiis,  and  under  almost 
every  description  of  government,  »f«n<///i/, 
K«tt«*iX'//i/,  and  at  v<i--(  cuJt,  been  making 
preparation*  l'or/*/V'"'<» //<,-/  what  for  more 
th;ui  half  a  century  they  have  TIMIKAT- 
I:M.I>  -namely,  the  inva-ion  of  Kngland. 

"   AV'/VC'^f    t'f'ilit   lit'    CO/vv.y,',)///.  nc-'    O/  ttiC 
Times,  </..«••)•('/•'/  ti-<  /fun   '  int  Ojfrer 
«i'  /:'.<•/>' ;•''•/('.•<    /"    '.'"''  ""'"  -s''  <T(V<.' — 
('.See  Ti,iuJ,*'i'tunlir  10,  li!".U.) 
'•  '  CIIKKHOI  lit;,  Saturday  night. 

"  •  The  spectacle  of  to-day  \va-  perhaps  oi.e 
of  the  must  splendid  of  it?  kind  that  has  been 
ever  witne--ed.  Nothing  short  of  the  ter- 
rible glories  of  actual  warfare  could  have 
exceeded  it;  and,  without  being  an  alarmist, 
I  m.iv  .-;tfe!y  say  that  the  effect  made  on  the 
inii.d"  of  an  Kngll-hmaii  by  -uch  a  display  <T 
force  and  power  on  the  p.irt  of  an  ally  who 
ha.-  been  <.ur  l.itterc-t  foe  in  times  tone  by, 
in  a  p.Tt  almoat  impregnable,  and  within  a 
few  hours"  sail  ef  the  .-bore-  of  Great  Itritain, 
was  not  calculated  to  put  him  at  ease." 

"  '  ClIEKllolKtj,  Monday,  .S'c;>/.  111. 

••  •  There  arc  not  many  Englishmen  wlio 
know  that,  within  less  than  sixty-six  mile.- of 
Port>moiith,  there  is  a  Trench  port  in  which 
the  mo!>t  extensive  works  have  been  for  years 
carried  on,  till  nature  has  given  way  to  the 
resources  of  .-kill  and  inlinite  art,  and  the  sea 
am!  land,  alike  overcome,  have  yielded  to  our 
ancient  foe  one  great  na\al  entrepot, — placed 
iu  a  direct  line  with  our  greatest  dockyards 
fortified  at  an  enormous  coat,  till  it  is  impreg- 
nable to  everything  but  desperate  dating  and 
lucky  hardihood,  increasing  day  after  day  iu 
force  and  power,  accessible  from  every  point 
of  the  compass  and  at  all  states  of  the  tide  to 
a  frieiullv  tleet,  capable  of  crushing  beneath 
an  almost  irresistible  lire  the  ino.«t  formidable 
of  hostile  armaments — in  a  word,  "  the  eye 
to  watch  and  the  arm  to  strike  the  ancient 
enemy."  There  is  no  geographical]  necessity 
for  .-uch  a  port  opposite  to  our  coa.-t.  The 
commerce  of  France  dees  nut  need  it.  Our 
neighbours  limy  weil  remark  that  they  are 
just;tied  iu  protecting  a  ['luce  which  has  al- 
ready  felt  the  force  of  our  aims,  and  that  they 
are  bound  to  protect  Cherbourg  from  such  a 
contingency  us  that  which  occurn-d  in  the  last 
century,  when  Admiral  llli«h  laid  it  in 
niinj."  But  Admiral  Illigu  would  not 
have  attacked  Cherbourg  hadT  it  not  been  a 
menacing  warlike  station  ;  and,  talk  a.-  they 
may,  there  can  !>e  no  doubt  that  the  whole  of 
these  immense  work-  are  prepared  Jtir  a  trur 
n-itlt  Jwitanil,  ami  u-itn  Knijlamd  u/une. 
When  1  bay  this,  ot  course  I  do  not  mean  to 
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say  that  France  will  take  any  unjust  advan- 
tage of  her  position  ;  but  we  ought  not  to 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  such  a  place  is 
within  seven  or  eight  hours'  sail  of  England; 
and  that  a  French  fleet  leaving  it  in  the 
evening  with  a  leading  wind  could  be  off 
Portsmouth  next  morning,  and  could  bom- 
bard any  of  our  towns  on  the  southern  coast. 

''On  the  above  graphic  description,  the 
editor  of  the  Times  offered  to  the  country 
the  following  just  remarks  : — • 

"  '  It  is  impossible  to  forget — perhaps, 
without  the  slightest  imputation  on  our  neigh- 
bours' good-will,  we  may  say  it  was  not  in- 
tended we  should  forget — that  the  licet  which 
issued,  in  such  magnificent  style,  from  behind 
the  Cherbourg  breakwater,  might  some  day 
sail  straight  across  the  Channel  ;  that  those 
heavy  guns  might  all  be  pointed  in  anger  ; 
and  that  each  of  the  black  rakish-looking 
steamers  might  throw  a  thousand  men  on  a 
hostile  shore  without  warning  given  or  sus- 
picion raised.  Such  a  suggestion  cannot  be 
thought  out  of  place  or  ill-timed,  for  doings 
of  this  kind  are  the  very  vocation  of  the  ves- 
sels paraded  before  us.  If  guns  wore  not 
meant  to  be  tired,  or  steamers  to  bo  employed 
for  transport,  there  would  be  no  ute  in  manu- 
facturing either  one  or  the  other.  From  the 
extent  of  our  liabilities  we  may  measure  our 
precautions;  and  it  is  undoubtedly  not  advis- 
able that  we  should  be  without  the  where- 
withal to  receive  such  visitors  as  might  pos- 
sibly be  someday  despatched  from  Cherbourg. 
The  point  is  certainly  a  brave  one  for  the 
economists,  who  will  appeal  to  the  folly  thus 
probably  exemplified  of  nations  urging  each 
other  forward  in  the  ruinous  race  of  public 
expenditure.  The  argument  sounds  very 
plausibly,  but  it  is,  iu  plain  truth,  imprac- 
tical.' 

"  Lastly,  during  England's  late  disa- 
greement with  France  and  Russia  on  the 
subject  of  Greece,  after  the  French  Am- 
bassador had  left  this  country,  and  while 
the  llussian  Ambassador  was  ready  to 
leave  it  also,  the  Times,  without  creating 
the  smallest  excitement  throughout  the 
country,  informed  its  readers  of  two  omi- 
nous facts,  namely — 

"  1st,  That,  during  the  said  discussion, 
France  was  increasing  her  number  of  sea- 
men. 

"  2d,  That,  as  soon  as  the  foresaid  dis- 
cussion ended,  they  were  dismissed." 

We  regret  to  observe  that,  since 
then,  the  Times  seems  to  have  changed 
its  tone  on  this  very  important  sub- 
ject, and  it  now  regards  the  prepara- 
tion necessary  to  insure  the  security 
of  England  as  too  costly  for  the 
object  proposed.  This  is  a  novel 
view,  even  in  ethics.  We  have  been 
taught  that  it  was  our  duty,  in  case 
of  necessity,  to  expose  even  our  lives 
in  defence  of  our  country  ;  and  we  do 


hope  that  there  are  some  among  us 
who  still  adhere  to  that  noble  lesson. 
No  such  sacrifice  is  required  just  now. 
All  that  is  demanded — and  demanded 
it  ought  to  be,  not  by  isolated  writers, 
or  even  high  and  competent  autho- 
rities, but  by  the  general  voice  of  the 
nation — i?,  that  our  navy  should  be 
put  upon  an  efficient  footing — that  the 
Admiralty  should  be  reformed,  and  no 
chief  of  it  appointed  who  is  not  con- 
versant with  the  details  of  the  service 
of  which  he  is  selected  as  the  head — 
that  no  other  Minto  should  be  allowed 
to  make  his  high  maritime  office  the 
source  of  family  patronage — that  a 
ready  and  constant  supply  of  skilled 
and  experienced  seamen  should  be 
secured — and  that  the  vast  expendi- 
ture lavished  on  our  ships  should  not 
be  rendered  nugatory  for  want  of 
hands  to  man  them  adequately  when 
launched.  Furthermore,  we  require 
that  the  standing  force  of  our  army 
at  home  should  be  so  augmented  as 
to  render  it  certain  that,  in  any  sudden 
emergency,  we  may  not  have  to  de- 
pend upon  the  voluntary  efforts  of  a 
panic-stricken  and  undisciplined  mob. 
We  have  already  spoken  of  the 
chances  of  our  being  involved  in  war, 
and  also  of  the  possibility  of  an  inva- 
sion :  let  us  now  examine  what 
amount  of  disposable  forces  we  have 
ready,  in  the  event  of  such  a  terrible 
emergency.  Our  muster-roll,  inferior 
certainly  to  the  Homeric  catalogue, 
is  as  follows  : — In  Great  Britain  and 
Ireland  we  have  precisely  61,848 
regular  enlisted  soldiers  of  all  depart- 
ments of  the  service  !  Of  these,  24,000 
are  stationed  in  Ireland  alone,  whence, 
in  the  event  of  the  occurrence  of  any 
disturbance,  they  could  scarcely  be 
withdrawn  ;  so  that  the  whole  de- 
fensible force  of  England  and  of 
Scotland  is  reduced  to  rather  less 
than  38,000  soldiers !  That  number 
would  hardly  be  doubled  were  AVC  to 
add  the  whole  of  the  pensioners, 
more  or  less  worn  out,  the  corps  of 
yeomanry,  and  the  half- drilled  work- 
men of  the  dock-yards :  and  with 
this  force  some  of  us  are  content 
to  await  invasion ;  whilst  others, 
more  reckless  still,  are  even  clamour- 
ing for  its  reduction  !  Farther,  as  if  we 
were  resolved  to  push  on  folly  to  the 
furthest  extreme,  the  drawing  of  the 
militia  has  been,  by  Act  of  Failia- 
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ment,  suspended  ;  so  that  even  that 
slender  thread,  which  in  some  decree, 
connected  the  civilian  with  The  mili- 
tnry  service,  has  been  broken.  This 
is  the  Icire  naked  truth,  witli  which 
foreigner.-*  are  perfectly  well  ac- 
quainted, and  which  they  will  con- 
tinue to  bear  in  mind,  notwithstand- 
ing onr  attempts  to  amuse  them  with 
glass-houses  and  gigantic  toy-shops. 
What  would  not  the  elder  Buona- 
parte have  given  to  find  u«  in  such  a 
state!  Very  far,  indeed,  are  we  from 
imagining  that  the  present  President 
of  the  French  Republic  bears  any 
personal  ill-will  to  this  country, 
wherein  he  has  m  t  with  much  hospi- 
tality ;  but,  giving  him  tiie  utmost 
credit  for  amicable  dispositions  and 
pacific  intentions,  we  c  innot  forget 

K.'irul.ir  troops. 

Staff, 

Cavalry, 

Infantry,  &c., 

Artillery, 

Engineers, 

Pontoon  train,  \<\, 

Total, 

f;.-m!e  Natioimle. 
H2  battalions  of  1.500  men, 
2378        do.        of  I'.'OU  inon, 


Of  whom  2,000.000  are  armed  with  firelocks. 
To  the  above  are  to  be  adtled  :  — 
Garde  National*.1  of  Paris,     . 

Total,  .... 

Together,  more  than  three  millions  of  trained  men! 
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t'.ie  peculiarity  of  the  position  which 
he  occupies,  or  the  varied  influence* 
which  control  him.  However  wo 
mav  wish  to  believe  the  contrary,  it  is 
certain  that  France  regards  herself 
rather  as  the  rival  than  as  the  ally  of 
England.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be 
otherwise.  France  has  recollection?, 
not  of  the  most  soothing  kind,  which 
no  lapse  of  time  has  been  able  to 
efface  ;  and  these  will  infallibly,  when 
nu  opportunity  occurs,  regulate  her 
future  conduct. 

And  how  stands  France  at  this  mo- 
ment with  regard  to  military  prepara- 
tion ?  Observe— there  is  no  enemy 
threatening  her  from  without.  Of  all 
states  in  Kurope  she  is  the  least  likely 
to  be  attacked.  Yet  we  find  her  avail- 
able force  as  follows  : — 

3,826 

58,932 

301,224 

30,166 

J',727 

5,755 

40S.C30 


123,000 
2,37H,000 


2,501,000 


129,800 
2,630,KOO 


We  need  not  dwell  on  the  dispro- 
portion which  is  apparent  here ;  in- 
deed, our  whole  task  is  one  from  which 
we  would  most  willingly  have  been 
held  excused.  It  is  not  pleasant  either 
to  note  or  to  reiterate  the  undoubted 
fact  of  our  weakness;  and  yet  what 
help  is  there,  when  purblind  dema- 
gogues are  allowed  by  senseless  cla- 
mour to  drown  the  accents  of  a  voice 
still  speaking  to  us  from  the  verge  of 
the  grave?  Let  Sir  Francis  Head 
illustrate  this  point,  and  may  his 
words  sink  deep  in  the  heart  of  an 
unwise  generation. 

"  Why,  we  ask,  hare  the  Duke  of 
Wellington's  repeated  prayer?,  supplica- 
tions, admonition*,  and  warnings  "  to  vari- 
ous Administration*,"  and  through  the 
press  to  the  British  people,  been  BO  utterly 


disregarded  !  Without  offering  one  word 
of  adulation — we  have  personally  no  rea- 
son to  do  FO — we  cannot  but  observe,  that 
no  problem  in  science,  no  theory,  impor- 
tant or  unimportant,  has  ever  been  more 
thoroughly  investigated  than  the  charac- 
ter of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  by  his 
fellow-countrymen. 

"  During  the  spring  and  summer  of  his 
life,  the  attention  <•!'  the  P.riti.-li  nation 
followed  consecutively  each  movement  of 
hid  career  in  India,  Portugal,  Spain,  Den- 
mark, the  Low  Countries,  France,  and 
latterly  in  the  senate.  In  the  autumn  of 
his  lite,  the  secret  springs  which  had 
caused  his  principal  military  movements, 
as  well  :i-  hi*  diplomatic  arrangements, 
were  unveiled  by  the  publication  of  des- 
patches, letters,  and  noted,  official  as  well 
as  private,  which  without  palliation  or 
comment  developed  the  reasons, — naked 
as  they  were  bjrn, —  upon  which  he  had 
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acted,  on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  the 
various  predicaments  in  which  he  had  been 
placed.     In  the  winter  of  his  life,  bent  by 
age,   but  with  faculties  matured  rather 
than   impaired   by  time,  it   has  been   his 
well-known  practice,  almost  at  the  strik- 
ing of  the  clock,  to  appear  in  his  place  in 
the   House  of  Lords,  ready  not  only   to 
give    any    reasonable    explanations    that 
might  be  required  of  him,  but  to  disclose 
his  opinions  and  divulge  his  counsel  on 
subjects  of  the  highest  importance.  Every 
word  he  has  uttered  in  public  has  been 
recorded  ;  many  of  his  private  observa- 
tions have  been  repeated  ;  his  answers  to 
applications  of  every  sort  have  usually  ap- 
peared  in  print  ;    even  his  "  F.M."  epi- 
grammatic notes  to  tradesmen  and  others, 
almost  as  rapidly  as  they  were  written, 
have  not  only  been  published,  but  in  one 
or  two  instances  have  actually  been  sold 
by  auction.    Wherever  he  walks,  rides,  or 
travels,  he  is  observed  ;  in  short,  there 
never  has  existed  in  any  country  a  pub- 
lic servant  whose  conduct  throughout  his 
whole   life   has   been   more   scrupulously 
watched,  or  whose   sayings   and  doings 
have  by  himself  been  more  guilelessly  sub- 
mitted to  investigation.     The  result  has 
been  that  monuments  and  inscriptions  in 
various  parts  of  London,  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  and    throughout    our    colonial 
empire,  testify  the  opinion  entertained  in 
his  favour  ;  and  yet  although  in  the  Roy- 
al Palace,  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
at  public  meetings,  and  in  private  society, 
every  opportunity  seems  to  be   taken  to 
express  unbounded  confidence  in  his  mili- 
tary judgment,  sagacity,  experience,  in- 
tegrity and  simplicity  of  character,  yet 
in     our     Legislature,    in     the    Queen's 
Government,  as  well  as  throughout  the 
country,  there  has  for  many  years  existed, 
and  there  still  exists,  an  anomaly  which 
foreigners  observe  with   utter   astonish- 
ment, and  which  history  will  not  fail  to  re- 
cord— viz., that  his  opinion  of  the  defenceless 
state  of  Great  Britain  has,  by  statesmen, 
and  by  a  nation  who  almost  pride  them- 
selves on  their  total  ignorance  of  the  require- 
ments of  war,  been  utterly  disregarded  !  " 
We  have  but  little  space  left  for 
further  comment.      We  do  not  con- 
sider it  necessary  to  follow  Sir  Francis 
Head  through  almost  any  portion  of 
his   masterly   details,    or   to   sketch, 
even  in  outline,  the  picture  which  lie 
has    drawn    of    the  possible    conse- 
quences of  our  supineness.     On  these 
points  the  book  must  speak  for  itself. 
We  venture  to  think  that  it  will  not 
be  without  some  effect,  however  it  may 
be  assailed  by  vulgar  abuse,  or  depre- 


ciated by  contemptible  flippancy.  It 
speaks  home  to  the  feelings  of  English- 
men, hay  the  merit  of  great  perspi- 
cuity, and  deals  prominently  with 
facts  which  can  neither  be  gainsaid 
nor  denied. 

Even  to  the  apostles  of  peace — the 
fanatics,  as  we  think,  of  the  present 
age — Sir  Francis  holds  out  the  olive 
branch.       He    represents    to    them, 
what  they  probably  cannot  see,  that 
the   only   method    of  realising    their 
cherished  idea  of  voluntary  arbitra- 
tion and  reduction  of  armaments,  is 
by  maintaining  at  a  crisis  like  the 
present  the   true  balance  of   power. 
And  certainly  he  is  right,  if  there  be 
anything  at  all  in  their  scheme.     For 
our  own  part,  we  hold  it  to  be  abso- 
lutely and  entirely  chimerical.     It  is 
a    mere    phase    or    fiction    of    that 
wretched  notion  of  cosmopolitanism, 
which  some  years  ago  was  preached 
by  Cobden — a  notion  to   which  the 
events  and  experiences  of  each  suc- 
cessive month  have  given  the  practi- 
cal lie,   and  which  never  could  have 
been   hatched  except   in  the  addled 
brain    of  some   ignorant   and    vain- 
glorious egotist.     By  herself,  Britain 
must  stand  or  fall.     The   good  and 
the  evil  she  has  done — the  influence 
which  she  has  exerted,  one  way  or 
the  other,  over    the  destinies  of  the 
human  race,  is  written  in   the  ever- 
lasting chronicle  ;  and  her  fate  is  in, 
the  hand  of  Him  who  raises  or  crushes 
empires.     What  trials  we  may  have 
to  undergo — what  calamities  to  suffer 
— what  moral  triumphs  to  achieve — 
are  known    to   Omnipotence    alone. 
But  as  a  high  rank  in  the  scale  of 
nations  has  been  given  us,   let  us,  at 
all  events,  be  true  to  ourselves,  in  so 
far  as  human  prudence    and   manly 
foresight  can  avail.     Let  us  not,  for 
the  sake  of  miserable  mammon — or, 
still  worse,  for  the  crude  theories  of 
a      pragmatical       upstart  —  imperil 
the  large  liberties  which  have  been 
left  to  us,  as  the  best  legacy  of  our 
forefathers.     Our  duty  is  to  uphold, 
by  all  the  means  in  our  power,  the 
honour  and  the  integrity  of  our  native 
land  :  nor  dare  we  hope  for  the  bless- 
ing or  the  countenance  of  the  all- con- 
trolling Power,  one  moment  after  we 
have  proved   ourselves  false   to   the 
country  which  gave  us  birth. 
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IK  a  religious  Revolution  consists 
in  ft  powerful  change  in  the  religious 
feelings  of  a  country,  then  an'  we  at 
this  moment  in  the  midst  of  a  reli- 
gious Revolution  !  It'  a  spirit  of 
ardour  suddenly  starting  forth  in  a 
period  of  apathy,  if  public  zeal  super- 
seding public  inditi'erence,  and  if  popu- 
lar fidelity  to  a  <rreat  forgotten  cause, 
pledging  itself  to  make  that  cause 
national  once  more,  exhibit  an  ap- 
proach to  a  miracle,  then  there  has 
been  made  on  the  mind  of  England 
nn  impression  not  born  of  man.  But 
if  those  high  interpositions  have  al- 
ways had  a  purpose  worthy  of  the 
source  from  which  they  descend,  wo 
must  regard  the  present  change  of 
the  general  mind  as  only  a  precaution 
against  some  mighty  peril  of  England, 
or  a  preparation  for  some  comprehen- 
sive and  continued  triumph  of  prin- 
ciple in  Europe.  That  England  is 
a  tolerant  country  has  never  been 
questioned.  Though  the  whole  frame 
of  its  constitution  is  actually  founded 
on  tho  supremacy  of  the  sovereign, 
and,  of  course,  on  the  derivation  of 
ecclesiastical  power,  as  well  as  of 
every  other,  from  the  throne  ;  though 
therefore  the  high  appointments  of 
the  Church  have  been  vested  in  the 
Crown,  and  the  subordination  of  the 
great  body  of  the  clergy  has  neces- 
sarily connected  them  with  the  throne, 
the  principle  of  toleration  shapes  all 
things.  The  ecclesiastical  constitu- 
tion excludes  all  violence  to  other 
disciplines  ;  allows  every  division  of 
religious  opinion  to  take  its  own  way; 
and  even  sutlers  Popery,  with  all  its 
hostility,  to  take  its  own  way— to 
have  its  churches  and  chapels,  its 
public  services,  its  discipline,  and  all 
the  formalities,  however  alien  and 
obnoxious,  which  it  deems  important 
to  its  existence. 

None  familiar  with  the  history  of 
Popery  can  doubt  that  its  principle  is 
directly  the  reverse — that  it  tolerates 
no  other  religion  ;  that  it  sutlers  no 
other,  religious  constitution  ;  that 
where  the  tree  of  Popery  lifts  its  trunk 
and  spreads  its  branches,  all  freedom 
of  opinion  withers  within  its  shade. 


Rome,  by  an  usurpation  unex- 
ampled even  in  the  wildest  periods  of 
heathenism,  insists  on  seizing  that 
which  is  wholly  beyond  human  sei/.uro 
—  the  conscience  ;  dcmamU  that  uni- 
formity of  opinion  which  it  was  never 
within  the  competency  of  man  to  en- 
force on  man  :  and  punishes  man  by 
the  dungeon,  confiscation,  and  death, 
for  feelings  which  he  can  no  more 
control,  and  for  truths  which  he  can 
no  more  controvert,  than  he  can  the 
movements  of  the  stars. 

If  it  has  been  argued  that  Protes- 
tantism is  equally  condemnatory  of 
those  who  dissent  from  its  doctrine,  the 
obvious  answer  is,  that  it  simply  de- 
clares the  condemnation  annexed  by 
Scripture  to  vice.  Hut  it  attempts  no 
execution  of  that  punishment,  leaving 
the  future  wholly  to  the  mere,}"  or  the 
justice  of  the  Judge  of  the  quick 
and  dead.  Popery  not  merely  passes 
the  sentence,  but  executes  it,  as  far 
as  can  be  done  by  man.  Thus 
the  distinction  is,  that  Protestantism 
goes  no  further  than  to  declare  what 
the  welfare  of  mankind  requires  to  be 
declared.  But  Popery  takes  the  judg- 
ment into  its  own  hands;  and,  where 
it  has  power,  punishes  by  confiscation 
and  chains,  by  the  dungeon  and  the 
grave.  And  the  especial  evil  of  this 
usurpation  is,  that  this  punishment 
may  exist,  not  for  notorious  vice,  but 
for  conspicuous  virtue  ;  not  only  that 
it  takes  (lod's  oth'ce  into  its  grasp,  but 
that  it  insults  the  whole  character  of 
(Jod's  law.  It  goes  farther  still,  and 
gathers  within  its  circle  of  reprobation 
things  which  are  wholly  beyond  the 
limit  of  crime  — the  exercise  of  know- 
ledge, the  right  of  conscience,  and  the 
sincerity  of  decision. 

Yet,  by  this  violent  assumption  of 
divine  right,  and  lawless  comprehen- 
sion of  crime,  Popery  has  slain  mil- 
lions ! 

This  distinction  draws  the  broad 
line  between  Popery  and  Protestant- 
ism. The  Protestant  never  perse- 
cutes ;  he  is  barred  by  his  religion. 
The  Papist  never  tolerates:  he  is  sti- 
mulated by  his  creed.  \Vhen  Protes- 
tant worship  is  tolerated  iu  Popish 
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countries,  the  toleration  is  either 
compelled  by  Protestant  superiority, 
or  purchased  by  Popish  necessities. 
But  the  claimof  supremacy  corrupts  the 
whole  combination.  Where  it  is  not  ex- 
torted from  the  hands  of  Government, 
itstill  remains  iuthe  mind  of  thepriest- 
hood.  Where  it  is  blotted  from  the 
statute  book,  it  is  still  registered  in  the 
breviary.  Where  it  is  extinguished 
by  policy,  it  is  revived  by  priestcraft. 
Like  the  pestilence,  disappearing  from 
the  higher  orders,  it  lurks  in  the  rags 
of  the  populace,  and  waits  only  some 
new  chance  of  earth  or  air,  to  ravage 
the  land  again.  Or,  like  the  house- 
breaker, hiding  his  head  while  day 
shines,  but  waiting  only  for  nightfall 
to  sally  forth,  and  gather  his  plunder 
when  men  are  vigilant  no  more. 

The  Papal  Bull  which  has  aroused 
such  a  storm  of  wrath  in  England, 
gives  the  full  exemplification  of  this 
undying  spirit  of  usurpation  in  Po- 
pery. 

Beaten  down  in  field  and  council 
three  centuries  and  a  half  since  — 
baffled  in  every  attempt  to  domineer 
over  England  from  the  Reformation — 
in  every  instance  sinking  from  depth 
to  depth — wholly  excluded  from  legis- 
lative power  by  the  greatest  of  British 
kings,  William  III.,  for  a  hundred 
years  of  the  most  memorable  triumphs 
of  the  constitution — Popery  has  now, 
before  our  eyes,  to  the  astonishment 
of  our  understandings,  and  to  the 
resistless  evidence  of  its  own  passion 
for  power,  returned  to  all  its  old  de- 
mands, and  to  more  than  its  old 
demands ;  and,  as  if  to  make  the 
evidence  more  glaring,  returned  at 
the  moment  when  England  is  at  the 
height  of  power,  and  Home  in  the 
depth  of  debasement;  when  England 
is  in  her  meridian  of  intelligence,  and 
Rome  in  her  midnight ;  when  England 
is  the  great  influential  power  of  peace 
and  war  to  all  nation?,  and  when 
Rome  is  a  garrison  of  foreign  hirelings, 
and  her  monarch  the  menial  of  their 
masters  will. 

If  those  demands  are  made,  with 
Popery  living  in  an  actual  paralysis 
of  all  the  functions  of  sovereign*}', 
what  would  be  their  execution  with 
Popery  lording  it  over  the  land?  If 
Popery  can  issue  these  proclamations 
from  the  floor  of  its  dungeon,  what 
would  be  the  sway  of  its  sword  when 


it  strode  over  the  neck  of  the  empire? 
If,  stript  and  manacled,  it  can  thus 
r;ige  against  Protestantism,  what 
would  be  its  fury  when,  with  new 
strength  and  unrestrained  daring,  its 
march  headed  by  treachery  in  the 
higher  orders,  and  followed  by  fana- 
ticism in  the  lower,  it  should  take- 
possession  of  the  Constitution  ? 

While  England  was  in  a  state  of 
drowsy  tranquillity,  a  Papal  Bull  ap- 
peared, under  the  signature  of  Cardinal 
Lambruschini,  the  Papal  Secretary, 
A  more  daring  document  never  was 
fabricated  in  the  haughtiest  days  of 
Papal  tyranny.  It  divided  England 
into  twelve  Dioceses  of  the  Popedom  ; 
it  appointed  twelve  bishops,  and  ap- 
propriated to  them  all  the  rights  and 
privileges  of  Episcopacy  in  England  ; 
and  it  called  on  all  the  Papists  to 
contribute  to  the  new  pomp  of  the 
Popish  worship,  and  the  subsistence  of 
the  Diocesans. 

This  document  is  long  and  desul- 
tory ;  but  as  it  is  of  importance  tcv 
lay  the  case  authentically  before  the 
reader,  it  shall  be  given  in  its  own 
words,  abbreviating  only  the  formali- 
ties of  the  verbiage. 

"Pius  P.  P.  IX The  power  of 

ruling  the  Universal  Church,  com- 
mitted by  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ  to 
the  Roman  Pontiff  in  the  person  of 
St  Peter,  Prince  of  the  Apostles^  hath 
preserved  through  every  age  in  the 
Apostolic  See  this  remarkable  solici- 
tude, by  which  it  consulteth  for  the 
advantage  of  the  Catholic  religion  iu 
all  parts  of  the  world,  and  studiously 
provideth  for  its  extension.  And  this 
corresponded!  with  the  design  of  its 
Divine  founder,  who,  when  he  ordain- 
ed a  head  to  the  Church,  looked  for- 
ward to  the  consummation  of  the 
world.  Among  other  nations,  thfi 
famous  realm  of  England  hath  experi- 
enced the  effects  of  this  solicitude  on 
the  part  of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff." 

After  referring  to  the  agency  sus- 
tained by  the  Papacy  in  England 
from  1C23,  by  nominal  bishops,  the 
Bull  declares  that,  from  the  commence- 
ment of  his  pontificate,  Pius  had  his 
attention  fixed  on  the  "  promotion  of 
the  Church'' s  advantage  in  that  kingdom: 
Wlierefore,  having  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  present  state  of  Catho- 
lic affairs  in  that  kingdom,  and  re- 
flecting on  the  very  large  and  every,- 
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where  increasing  number  of  Catholics 
there ;  considering  also  that  the  im- 
pediments which  principally  stood  in 
the  way  of  the  spread  of  Catholicity 
were  daily  being  removed,  we  judged 
that  the  time  had  arrived  when  the 
form  of  Ecclesiastical  Government  in 
Kngland  might  be  brought  back  to 
that  model  in  which  it  exists  freely 
among  other  nations."  It  seemed 
good  to  the  Pope  to  establish  his 
Bishops  among  us,  as  they  were  in 
Popish  countries.  The  result  is,  u  that 
in  the  kingdom  of  Kngland,  according 
to  the  common  rule  of  the  Church,  we 
constitute  and  decree  that  there  be 
restored  the  hierarchy  of  ordinary 
bishops." 

Before  we  proceed,  we  must  ob- 
serve the  quantity  of  assumption, 
even  in  this  fragment.  1st,  That 
Christ  gave  the  Headship  of  the  /  '///- 
rersal  Church,  (he  himself  being  the 
only  Head) ;  2d,  That  St  Peter  was  the 
headof  the  apostles,  (which  is  contra- 
dicted by  the  whole  apostolic  history  ;) 
and  3d,  That  this  right  has  alirays  and 
everywhere  belonged  to  Rome  ! — (a 
right  resisted  by  the  Greek  Church, 
by  a  large  portion  of  even  the  Latin 
Church,  by  tho  early  British  Church, 
and  by  the  Syrian.) 

It  is  further  admitted,  that  a  change 
has  lately  taken  place  in  the  relative 
conditions  of  English  Protestantism 
and  Popery,  and  that  the  appoint- 
ment of  bishops  is  for  the  purpose 
"  of  extending  that  change  "  —  in 
other  words,  of  acquiring  power,  and 
urging  proselytism,  in  a  Protestant 
state,  where  the  Papist  is  tolerated 
only  on  the  promise  of  peace. 

But  all  disguise  is  now  thrown 
aside,  as  if  it  was  no  longer  necessary. 
The  movement  is  acknowledged  to  be 
one  of  national  conversion;  religious 
conquest  is  declared  to  be  the  object ; 
the  Pope,  in  planting  twelve  new 
bishops  in  British  sees,  declares  that 
he  is  resuming  the  old  supremacy  of 
Rome — thus,  holding  out  reconcilia- 
tion in  one  hand,  and  retaliation  in 
the  other,  he  is  prepared  at  once  to 
supersede  the  national  religion. 

In  conformity  with  this  declaration, 
he  has  taken  the  map  of  England  into 
his  hand ;  and,  surrounded  by  his 
cardinals,  has  dissected  it  into  dioceses 
in  the  following  style  : — 

All  England  and  Wales  shall  hencc- 
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forth   form  one  Archiepiscopal  Pro- 
vince. 

In  the  district  of  London  there  shall 
be  an  Archbishopric  of  Westminster, 
comprising  Middlesex,  Essex,  and 
Hertfordshire. 

The  See  of  Southwark  is  to  be 
suffragan  to  that  of  Westminster,  and 
is  to  comprehend  the  counties  of 
Berks,  Southampton,  Surrey,  Sussex, 
and  Kent,  with  the  isles  of  Wight, 
Jersey,  (Juernsey,  and  the  adjacent 
isles. 

In  the  north  there  i.s  to  be  the 
Diocese  of  llexham. 

The  Diocese  of  York  will  be  estab- 
lished at  Beverley. 

In  the  west,  the  See  of  Liverpool, 
comprehending  the  Isle  of  Alan,  Lous- 
dale,  Amouuderness,  (V)  and  West 
Derby. 

The  See  of  Salford,  comprising 
Blackburn  and  Leyland. 

In  Wales,  there  shall  be  the  Diocese 
of  Shrewsbury,  comprising  Anglesea, 
Caernarvon,  Denbighshire,  Flintshire, 
Merionethshire,  Montgomeryshire, 
Cheshire,  and  Salop. 

And  the  Diocese  of  Newport,  com- 
prising Brecknockshire,  Glamorgan- 
shire, Carmarthenshire,  Pembroke- 
shire, Monmouthshire,  and  Hereford- 
shire. 

The  West  is  divided  into  two 
Bishopric* : — 

Clifton,  comprising  Gloucestershire, 
Somersetshire,  and  Wiltshire; 

And  Plymouth,  comprising  Devon- 
shire, Dorsetshire,  and  Cornwall. 

In  the  Central  District,  the  Dioceso 
of  Nottingham  shall  comprise  Notting- 
hamshire, Derbyshire,  Leicestershire, 
Lincolnshire,  and  Rutlandshire. 

The  Diocese  of  Birmingham,  com- 
prising the  counties  of  Stafford,  War- 
wick, Worcester,  and  Oxford. 

The  Eastern  district  shall  form  one 
Diocese,  under  the  name  of  North- 
ampton. 

Thus  England  shall  form  one  Eccle- 
siastical Province,  under  one  Arch- 
bishop and  twelve  Bishops. 

They  are  to  correspond  with  tho 
College  de  Propaganda  Fide. 

The  new  Bishops  are  to  be  un- 
shackled by  any  previous  customs  of 
the  Romish  Church  in  England,  and 
to  have  full  Episcopal  powers. 

The  Papal  letter  concludes  by  a  re- 
commendation to  the  Roman  Catholics 
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of  England  "to  contribute,  so  far  as 
in  their  power"  by  their  pecuniary 
means,  to  the  dignity  of  their  Prelates 
and  the  "  splendour  of  their  wor- 
ship," &c. 

To  prevent  all  idea  that  this  divi- 
sion is  merely  nominal  or  spiritual, 
or  unconnected  with  penalties  on  Pro- 
testantism, the  principal  Popish  jour- 
nal in  England  has  added  the  follow- 
ing comment : — 

"  Rome  has  more  than  spoken  ;  she 
has  spoken  and  acted.  She  has  again 
divided  our  land  into  dioceses,  and 
has  placed  over  each  a  pastor,  to 
whom  all  baptized  persons  (I)  without 
exception  (!)  within  that  district,  arc 
openly  commanded  to  submit  them- 
selves in  all  ecclesiastical  matters, 
under  pain  of  damnation  (!)  And  the 
Anglican  Sees — those  ghosts  of  reali- 
ties long  past  away — are  utterly  ig- 
nored." 

The  bull  proceeds:  "  Thus,  then,  in 
the  most  flourishing  kingdom  of  Eng- 
land, there  will  be  established  one 
Ecclesiastical  Province,  consisting  of 
an  Archbishop  or  metropolitan  head, 
and  twelve  Bishops,  his  suffragans, 
by  whose  exertions  and  pastoral  cares 
we  trust  God  will  give  to  Catholicity 
in  that  country  a  fruitful  and  daily 
increasing  extension. 

"  Wherefore  we  now  reserve  to 
ourselves  and  our  successors,  the 
Pontiffs  of  Rome,  the  power  of  again 
dividing  the  said  province  into  others, 
and  of  increasing  the  number  of  dio- 
ceses, as  occasion  shall  require ;  and, 
in  general,  as  it  shall  seem  fitting  in 
the  land,  we  may  freely  declare  new 
limits  to  them." 

Thus  we  find  that  the  Pope  is  to 
hold  a  perpetual  bag  of  mitres  in  his 
hand,  out  of  which  every  aspirant  for 
the  honours  of  Rome  and  the  lucre  of 
England  is  to  have  his  dole.  Every 
head  among  us  that  aches  for  honours 
may  now  know  where  to  look  for 
them.  Professorships  and  parishes 
need  no  longer  keep  the  new  school 
lingering  on  the  edge  of  Popery;  their 
consciences  (!)  may  be  relieved  with- 
out injuring  their  pockets;  they  may 
allow  themselves  to  "  speak  out ; " 
and  after  half-a-dozen  years  of  the 
most  stubborn  denials  of  Popery— of 
paltry  protests  and  beggarly  equivo- 
cation— of  defending  their  orthodoxy 
in  the  press,  and  betraying  their  apos- 
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tacy  in  the  pulpit  —  they  will  be 
enabled  to  turn  their  backs  on  Pro- 
testantism, probably  with  a  very  use- 
ful addition  to  their  resources,  and 
start  up  from  Curates  and  Canons 
into  "  My  Lords."  England  would 
give  very  comfortable  room  for  a 
speculation  of  this  kind.  Sixpence  a 
piece  from  twenty  millions  of  people 
would  be  better  than  all  the  Profes- 
sorships of  both  Universities  ;  and  a 
seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  (which 
would  be  inevitably  demanded,  and 
which  would  be  unhesitatingly  con- 
ceded by  Whig  flexibility)  would 
place  the  obscure  and  the  avaricious 
very  much  at  their  ease. 

To  a  Roman  financier  the  prospect 
might  have  other  charms.  The  pre- 
sent budget  of  the  Popedom  is  sup- 
posed to  be  within  a  couple  of  millions 
sterling,  and  even  that  paid  in  a  man- 
ner by  no  means  creditable  to  Italian 
punctuality.  As  for  the  old  tributes 
from  Naples,  Spain,  and  France,  we 
may  fairly  return  them  as  nil,  those 
powers  having  more  use  for  money 
than  they  possess  bullion,  and  none 
of  them  being  secure  of  army,  popu- 
lace, or  parliament.  A  twelvemonth, 
in  these  times,  may  see  the  monarchs 
of  the  three  succeeding  to  the  vacant 
apartments  of  the  Orleans  dynasty  at 
Claremont. 

But  what  an  incomparable  windfall 
would  England  be  to  the  Papal  pau- 
perism of  these  times  !  A  bishop  in 
every  county  gathering  the  alms  of  the 
faithful !  or,  if  one  bishop  were  not 
enough,  might  not  the  "  sovereign 
pontiff,"  as  the  little  Welsh  Bishop 
reverently  names  Pio  Nono,  make 
fifty  ?  He  has  graciously  reserved  to 
himself  the  right  of  "  increasing  and 
multiplying  them"  to  the  extent  of  all 
exigencies.  We  might  soon  have  a 
bishop  in  every  city,  or  a  bishop  in 
every  village.  We  might  have  those 
holy  locusts  coming  on  the  wing  from 
every  corner  of  the  Continent ;  those 
cormorants  of  Rome  fishing  in  our 
waters,  until  they  carried  off  their 
prey  to  disgorge  it  into  the  capacious 
maw  of  Rome ! 

And  that  this  operation  would  take 
place,  on  the  first  oppoitunity,  is  as 
certain  as  that  "  Peter's  pence"  were 
once  raised  in  England  with  as  much 
regularity  as  the  king's  taxes ;  that 
every  Papist  in  Europe  paid  his  por- 
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bishop  received  his  mitre  from  Rom< 
and  tliat  Rome  never  gave  anything 
without  ft  sum  in  ham),  or  a  hamlsomo 
promissory  note  —  ami  that  Koine 
boasts  of  being  always  the  same.  All 
this  tralh'c  wonhl  be  under  the  name 
of  charity  ;  the  old  cry  of  Judas, 
"  Ought  not  this  ointment  to  have 
been  sold  for  three  hundred  pence, 
and  given  to  the  poor?"  would  be 
echoed  by  the  new  keeper  of  the  bag; 
and  we  should  establish  an  ar.nnal 
drain  of  our  circulation,  to  which  all 
the  contrivances  of  taxation  would  be 
chilli's  play.  For  what  could  be  the 
limit  to  the  demands  of  foreign  ava- 
rice invested  with  domestic  authority, 
extortion  calling  itself  zeal?  or  what 
could  be  the  limits  of  a  market  selling 
absolution  here,  and  Paradise  here- 
after, to  profligate  men  and  silly 
women — to  lives  wallowing  in  volup- 
tuousness, and  death-beds  groaning  in 
despair?  It  has  been  distinctly  stated 
that,  at  the  Reformation,  one- third  of 
the  whole  land  of  England  had  been 
absorbed  into  the  possession  of  the 
Popish  priesthood  ! 

In  all  the  annals  of  usurpation, 
there  never  was  a  broader  grasp  than 
in  this  Hull  :  in  all  the  annals  of 
effrontery  there  never  was  a  more  im- 
pudent assumption  ;  but,  in  all  the 
annals  of  infatuation,  there  never  was 
an  act  of  more  headlong  absurdity. 
It  instantly  roused  the  whole  people  ; 
it  reinforced  every  argument  of  the 
honest  against  Popery  ;  it  overthrew 
every  pretence  of  the  dishonest  on 
behalf  of  Popery  ;  and  it  worked  the 
still  greater  wonder  of  forcing  the 
loose  and  the  lukewarm,  the  waverers 
and  "  waiters  on  the  turn  of  things  ; '' 
the  "decently''  knavish,  the  "respect- 
ably" hollow,  and  the  "reputably" 
unprincipled,  to  acknowledge  that 
Popery  was  really  a  "  presuming  kind 
of  thing  ;"  and  that  it  ought  to  be,  in 
some  delicate  way  or  other,  if'/wssiblr, 
put  down. 

But  England  contains  other  men 
than  those  smirking  scandals  to  man- 
hood. The  nation  burst  out  into  a 
llamc  of  indignation  wherever  man 
met  man:  in  whatever  occupation,  in 
whatever  rank  of  life,  under  whatever 
form  of  politics,  in  all  hues  of  reli- 
gious opinion,  there  was  but  one  lan- 
guage. "  Was  ever  insolence  like 
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stocks  and  stones  to  trach  us  religion  .' 
Is  a  persecutor  to  mutilate  our  laws? 
Is  a  df  spot  to  scandalise  our  liberties? 
Is  the  dependent  of  !•' ranee,  of  Aus- 
tria, or  Spain,  or  any  power  that 
will  sutler  him  to  hang  upon  it,  to  l>e 
the  actual  di\ider  of  England  among 
his  dependents?  Is  a  demand  of 
power  and  possession,  that  would  not 
be  endured  in  any  Popi.-h  country  of 
the  earth,  to  be  <|tiietly  submitted  to 
in  the  chief  of  Protestant  kingdoms? 
And  is  this  most  insolent  of  all  aggies- 
sions  to  be  indicted  by  the  meanest 
of  all  sovereigns  on  the  most  powerful 
of  all  nations,  and  that  nation  the 
one  which  has  most  triumphantly 
abjured  Popery  ? — England — whose 
fathers  drove  it  headlong  from  the 
land,  and  cashiered  a  dynasty  for 
daring  to  attempt  its  return;  whose 
Constitution  loathes  its  tyranny, 
whose  honour  abhors  its  artilice, 
whose  literature  exposes  its  decep- 
tions, and  whose  religion  brands  its 
apostacy  ! 

That  this  description  of  the  national 
feeling  is  not  exaggerated,  must  be  evi- 
dent from  the  tone  of  the  numberless 
speeches  made  at  the  parochial  and 
provincial  meetings,  immediately  on 
the  publication  of  the  atrocious  Bull. 
The  clergy  of  London  and  Westmin- 
ster, as  tirst  insulted,  took  the  lead  ; 
and  their  language  expressed  the  na- 
tural feelings  of  ottcnce  and  scoru 
excited  by  this  intolerable  presump- 
tion. The  sentiment  was  unanimous. 

Of  course  Koine  is  at  her  old 
work,  and  every  trick  is  tried  to 
smooth  down  the  universal  disdain. 
A  I>r  I'llathorne,  who  has  taken  time 
by  the  forelock,  and  hcmitred  himself 
without  delay,  wishes  to  tell  the  world 
that  the  Bull  is  a  very  harmless  bull 
indeed  :  that  the  Vicars-Apostolic 
only  wished  for  a  change  of  name  : 
and  that  the  appointment  of  dioceses 
is  merely  what  the  Wesleyans  and 
Sectaries  effect,  in  marking  out  their 
preaching  districts  year  by  year. 

But,  do  the  Wesleyans  give  their 
preachers  titles  and  badges  of  dig- 
nity? Do  they  locate  them  in  cathe- 
drals, build  palaces  for  them,  ami 
enjoin  the  whole  body  of  the  faithful 
to  "  supplv  the  splendour  of  their 
worship  and  themselves?  ''  Do  they 
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declare  that  everything  in  religion  is 
false  but  Wcsleyanism  ;  that  all  else 
have  no  orders,  no  Baptism,  and  no 
Christianity ;  that  all  other  beliefs 
are  rebels  to  the  supremacy  of  John 
Wesley,  and  are  liable  to  be  punished 
as  rebels  in  the  coming  day  of  Wes- 
leyan  power?  That  such  poor  evasions 
should  be  attempted  is  a  scandal  to 
the  talents  of  Rome  as  an  equivocator, 
but  is  not  less  a  scandal  to  the  brains 
of  the  man  who  attempts  them,  for 
they  can  deceive  no  one.  They  cer- 
tainly have  not  deceived  "Father 
Newman,"  who  daily  trumpets  forth 
the  triumph  of  the  Bull ;  nor  "  Dr 
Wiseman,"  who  has,  by  virtue  of  his 
red  hat,  ordered  his  jubilate  to  be 
chaunted  in  every  Popish  chapel  of 
London ;  nor  the  Liverpool  Papists, 
who  have  actually  sung  Te  Denm  on 
the  national  victory  of  Popery ;  nor 
have  they  deceived  even  the  English 
prelacy,  who  had  gone  so  much 
farther  than  the  winking  Virgin,  and 
seemed  not  inclined  to  use  their  eyes 
at  all. 

Nor  will  they  deceive  the  people  of 
Scotland,  who,  in  the  land  of  John 
Knox,  are  not  forgotten  by  the  Pope, 
but  are  understood  to  have  allotted 
to  them  seven  bishops  by  his  provi- 
dent bounty,  seven  delegates  of 
Jesuitism,  seven  ambassadors  of  his 
triple- crowned  highness,  seven  sons 
of  the  Scarlet  Lady  of  Babylon,  seven 
"  purple  and  fine  linen  "  representa- 
tives of  Dives,  before  he  was  sent  "  to 
his  place" 

In  the  midst  of  this  busy  period,  a 
letter  appeared  from  the  pen  of  the 
Premier.  It  was  received  by  the 
multitude  with  a  burst  of  acclama- 
tion ;  for  this  there  were  reasons  of 
very  different  colours.  Some  were 
glad  that  Ministers  could  feel  any- 
thing on  a  religious  subject ;  some, 
that  Lord  John  was  on  the  national 
side.;  some  that,  after  having  so  long 
raised  the  suspicions  of  one  side,  he 
had  at  last  challenged  the  hostility  of 
the  other. 

We  must  acknowledge  that  our 
gratulation  was  not  altogether  so 
ardent,  and  that  we  conceived  this 
letter  to  be  very  much  more  the 
offspring  of  his  Lordship's  feai's  than 
his  feelings.  It  was  obviously  unfor- 
tunate that  his  zeal  had  been  kindled 
so  late,  there  being  no  imaginable 
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Westminster  for  the  See  of  his  new 
Archbishop  several  years  ago.  And 
it  is  clear,  that  the  appointment  of 
one  Archbishop  would  have  been  as 
great  an  encroachment  as  the  fixture 
of  fifty.  The  principle  was  there,  and 
it  would  evidently  be  prolific.  Yet 
not  a  syllable  of  remonstrance  had 
transpired.  Wisdom  was  silent  in 
the  streets,  and  precaution  slumbered 
within  the  Cabinet  curtains.  White- 
hall was  as  quiet  as  Lambeth,  and 
Lambeth  of  course  was  Lethe.  No 
Minister  hurried  to  the  palace,  with 
pallid  lips  and  faltering  nerves,  like 
him  who 

"  Drew  Priam's  curtain  at  the  dead  of  night, 
To  tell  him  Troy  was  burned.1' 

But  the  Dean  and  Chapter  of  West- 
minster had  actually  attempted  to 
break  the  slumber,  by  an  address  de- 
precating the  appointment,  as  utterly 
unconstitutional.  This  occurred  in 
1818.  It  was  heard  of  no  more,  and 
silence  came  again. 

As  his  Lordship's  Letter  is  probably 
to  be  regarded  as  a  Cabinet  minute, 
we  shall  give  its  chief  portions  ver- 
batim. 

It  begins  by  referring  to  a  letter 
of  the  Bishop  of  Durham,  which 
termed  the  Bull  "  insolent  and  insi- 
dious" the  latter  epithet  appearing  to 
ns  to  have  no  other  merit  than  that 
of  alliteration,  the  measure  not  being 
insidious  at  all— but,  by  a  remarkable 
deviation  from  the  customary  craft  of 
the  Papacy,  being  one  of  the  most  open 
and  audacious  insults  on  record. 

The  Letter  then  proceeds  to  say, 
that  its  writer,  having  "  promoted  to 
the  utmost  of  his  power  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  to  all  civil 
rights  " — a  fact  with  which  the  coun- 
try was  fully  acquainted  —  thought 
"  it  right,  and  even  desirable,  that  the 
ecclesiastical  system  of  the  Roman 
Catholics  should  be  the  means  of 
giving  instruction  to  the  numerous 
Irish  immigrants  in  London  and  else- 
where, who,  without  such  help,  would 
be  left  in  heathen  ignorance." 

The  latter  sentence  we  do  not  pro- 
fess to  understand.  Does  it  allude  to 
any  arrangement,  by  which  the  Papacy 
was  to  change  the  system  of  simple 
superintendence,  and  adopt  Dr  Wise- 
man as  archbishop,  after  all  ?  Is 
this  the  preliminary  to  further  develop- 
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nn  a/,  and  is  tlic  common  rumour  on 
the  subject  the  reverse  of  a  mistake  ? 
How  the  kind  of  religion  imported  by 
the  legions  of  Irish  beggary  into  Eng- 
land was  to  be  purified  by  a  new 
episcopal  stall',  is  wholly  beyond  our 
comprehension.  Or  why  the  Pro- 
testant people  of  England,  after  feed- 
ing the  pauperism  of  Ireland  at  home, 
should  be  bound  to  provide  for  its 
heresy  here — or  how,  for  the  further 
allurement  of  the  superfluous  rabble 
of  Ireland,  we  are  to  provide,  fur 
either  their  poverty  or  their  pride, 
the  pageant  of  twelve  Popish  mitres, 
we  must  leave  it  to  liis  Lordship  to 
explain. 

His  next  sentence  is  more  intelli- 
gible. 

"There  is  an  assumption  of  power 
in  all  the  documents  which  have  come 
from  Koine— a  pretension  to  supre- 
macy over  the  realm  of  England,  and 
a  claim  to  sole  find  un>liriilnl  sway, 
which  is  inconsistent  with  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  with  the  rights  of  our 
bishops  and  clergy,  and  with  the 
spiritual  independence  of  the  nation, 
as  asserted  even  in  Roman  Catholic 
times." 

How  this  discovery  should  have 
been  delayed  till  November  1850,  in 
the  apprehension  of  a  public  person- 
age acquainted  with  the  general  facts 
of  history,  handling  Popish  concerns 
all  his  life,  and  an  inveterate  sup- 
porter of  the  Popish  Bill  of  l«2l>,  is 
not  easily  accounted  for.  But  every 
man  of  common  intelligence  in  Eu- 
rope, (his  Lordship  excepted,)  knew 
that  Popery  has  existed  in  a  perpe- 
tual struggle  with  all  governments 
for  temporal  supremacy,  under  the 
pretence  of  spiritual ;  that  it  has 
attempted  a  constant  usurpation  of 
royal  authority  even  in  the  Popish 
kingdoms  ;  and  that  its  restless  appe- 
tite for  power  requires  constant  coer- 
cion, even  by  those  governments,  to 
render  it  compatible  with  any  govern- 
ment at  all.  What  is  to  be  said,  when 
Pio  Nono  has  excommunicated  the, 
Sardinian  government  before  oureycs? 
The  next  sentence  is  significant  : 
"  I  confess  that  ;/>//  alarm  is  not 
equal  to  my  indignation." 

Does  his  Lordship  mean  by  this 
that  we  have  been  frightened  by  a 
shadow,  while  he  has  preserved  liis 
fortitude V  or  that  the  nation  has  been 
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somewhat  inclined  to  play  the  fool  in 
its  fright,  while  he  has  preserved  his 
serenity  through  his  superior  know- 
ledge? But  he  then  proceeds  to 
inform  us  what  should  be  the  true, 
object  of  national  alarm,  and  that  is 
Tractarianism ! 

Without  implying  that  his  Lordship 
here  employs  that  well-known  species 
of  diplomacy  which  substitutes  con- 
jecture for  reality,  we  shall  tell  him' 
that  Tractarianism,  though  exciting 
much  regret,  and  bringing  much 
discredit  on  the  laxity  of  discipline 
which  has  so  long  suffered  its  exis- 
tence, is  not  the  real  danger;  that, 
compared  with  Popery,  it  is  but  the 
"  fly  on  the  chariot  wheel  ;''  and  that 
its  influence  is  not  to  be  named  for  a 
moment  beside  the  systematic  art, 
the  vast  extent,  and  the  indefatigable 
ambition  of  Popery. 

We  arc  not  much  more  reassured 
by  his  Lordship's  hint  of  the  smalluess, 
of  the  Pope's  territorial  power. 

'•  What  is  the  danger  to  be  appre- 
hended from  a  foreign  prince  of  no 
ijnnt  power,  compared  to  the  danger 
within  the  gates'/"  A.C. 

But  does  his  Lordship  conceive  that 
we  are  afraid  of  the  Pope's  territorial 
power? — that  we  are  alarmed  at  an 
invasion  of  his  Hundred  Swiss? — or 
that  any  man  ever  supposed  that  a 
minister  in  the  Pontiue  Marshes  was 
to  shake  the  Religion  and  State  of 
England  ?  The  Popedom  has  always 
been  a  narrow  territory,  and  yet  the 
Papacy  has  been  the  great  disturber 
of  Europe  for  a  thousand  years. 
Does  his  Lordship  doubt  that  its 
weapon  was  superstition,  and  that 
superstition  was  once  universal?  But, 
while  we  can  feel  no  terror  at  the 
sickly  absurdities  of  a  few  fanatics, 
or  the  low  artifices  of  a  few  hunters 
after  vulgar  popularity,  who  have 
never  reckoned  within  their  ranks 
any  one  man  of  name,  or  ability,  or 
learning,  or  even  of  station — who  owe 
their  sole  publicity  to  what  tho 
Bishop  of  London  calls  a  "  poor 
imitation  of  Popery,"  and  whose  bow- 
ings and  gesticulations  are  actually 
objects  of  national  ridicule— we  see 
a  wholly  different  autagonfst  in  a 
system,  possessed  of  the  power  of  the 
multitude,  addressing  itself  to  every 
weakness  and  jumpering  every  pas- 
sion of  man,  ottering  every  ptize  to 
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avarice,  and  stimulating  every  ap- 
petite for  possession ;  unceasing  in 
pursuit  of  all  its  objects,  and  making 
everything  an  object ;  desperately 
inimical  to  religious  liberty,  and  per- 
petually labouring  to  establish  over 
every  people  an  authority  fatal  to  the 
progress  of  mankind.  We  see  it  now 
with  a  hundred  and  forty  millions  of 
souls  in  Popish  Europe,  with  nearly  all 
the  Continental  thrones  Popish,  with 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  monks  and 
friars  devoted  to  all  the  purposes  of 
its  ambition,  with  its  seculars  mingled 
through  every  population,  and  with 
the  wealth  of  the  whole  Popish  com- 
munity read}7  to  be  lavished  in  a  cru- 
sade of  Monkism.  We  must  confess 
that  we  feel  as  much  anxiety  in  the 
issue  of  a  contest  with  such  a  power 
as  is  consistent  with  a  feeling  of 
courage  in  the  performance  of  our 
duty. 

We  have  never  doubted  that  Eng- 
land, under  the  protection  of  a  higher 
power  than  man,  and  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  her  peril,  will  triumph  in  the 
most  hazardous  struggle.  But  her 
safety  must  be  grounded  on  her  vigil- 
ance. The  sleeping  giant  is  as  help- 
less as  a  child. 

So  fully  are  we  convinced  that 
Rome  is  the  real  danger,  that  we  not 
merely  laugh  at  Tractarianism,  in 
comparison,  but  we  look  with  suspi- 
cion on  every  attempt  to  set  it  up  as 
the  danger.  To  compare  this  dwarf 
with  the  gigantic  bulk  of  Popery  seems 
absurd  ;  and  we  must  therefore  reject 
it  as  argument  altogether.  It  is  also 
unfortunate  for  this  bugbear  that  it 
has  been  so  slow  in  its  discovery,  and 
that  the  Ministerial  terrors  have 
already  slept  so  long,  Tractarianism 
being  now  a  well-grown  peril — its 
siege  of  the  Church  having  already 
lasted  some  years  beyond  the  re- 
nowned siege  of  Troy ! 

The  Letter,  however,  closes  with 
the  spirit  of  an  enthusiast  in  the 
"  good  cause," — "  I  will  not  abate  a 
jot  of  heart  or  hope  so  long  as  the 
glorious  principles  and  the  immortal 
martyrs  of  the  Reformation  shall  be 
held  in  reverence  by  the  great  mass 
of  a  nation  which  looks  with  con- 
tempt on  the  mummeries  of  super- 
stition." 

All  this  is  what  Dominie  Sampson 
would  have  pronounced  "  pro-digious !" 
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with  his  loudest  and  longest  suspira- 
tion.  And  all  is  eminently  curious, 
in  the  man  whose  whole  career  has 
been  devotion  to  every  Popish  de- 
mand, and  advocacy  of  every  Popish 
measure ;  who  has  risen  into  office  by 
the  influence  of  Popish  voices,  and 
who  has  been  in  the  intima  concilia 
of  the  imaginary  Archbishop  of  West- 
minster ! 

Must  not  Protestants  ask,  By  whose 
advice  was  Mr  Wyse  planted  in  the 
Greek  embassy  ? — by  whom  was  Mr 
OTarril  planted  in  the  government 
of  Malta?— by  whom  was  Mr  Shiel 
planted  in  the  embassy  to  Tuscany — 
or  rather  to  the  whole  of  western  and 
middle  Italy,  and  in  immediate 
approximation  to  Rome  ?  Were  three 
Papists  selected  for  those  express, 
and  at  present  most  important  mis- 
sions, without  a  purpose  ? — were  they 
flung  up  merely  by  the  diplomatic 
wheel  ? — or  were  those  extraordinary 
appointments  of  untried  men  pro- 
duced by  a  sudden,  and  a  Papal 
demand,  for  the  support  of  a  plan? 

But  this  is  a  time  of  wonders,  and 
his  Lordship's  conversion  may  rank 
at  the  summit  of  them  all.  However, 
there  is  a  reason  for  everything  in 
art  and  nature ;  and  it  is  said  that 
a  very  high  personage  had  a  share  in 
this  rapid  operation  on  the  Ministerial 
understanding  ;  that  the  question  was 
asked, — "  Pray,  who  is  to  be  the  so- 
vereign ?  "  and  that  the  answer  was 
his  Lordship's  letter.  It  concludes 
by  giving  the  coup- de- grace  to  the 
character  of  Popery,  of  whose  present 
performances  it  speaks  with  scorn,  as 
"  laborious  endeavours  to  confine  the 
intellect,  and  enslave  the  soul.'1'1 — (Down- 
ing Street,  Nov.  4.) 

In  the  meantime  "  my  Lord  Car- 
dinal," who  had  stopped  in  his  post- 
haste journey,  on  learning  John 
Bull's  theological  opinions  of  his  Mani- 
festo, was  comforted  by  an  emissary 
despatched  to  inform  him  that  the 
bonfires  of  the  5th  of  November  had 
all  been  suffered  to  sink  into  ashes, 
and  that  he  would  escape  any  severer 
trial  of  his  fortitude  than  being  burnt 
in  effigy.  But  the  Doctor,  now  fearless 
of  his  auto-da-fe,  is  also  said  to* have 
determined  on  carrying  the  war  into 
the  enemy's  quarters,  and  showing 
that  every  step  which  he  has  taken 
has  been  sanctioned  by  his  denouncers; 
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and  that,  instead  of  being  the  foolish 
and  impinlentinlrudcr  which  the  pub- 
lic have  believed  him  to  be,  he  has 
been  actually  only  the  submissive, 
follower  and  ready  agent  of  councils 
far  enough  removed  from  tin-  Quirinal. 

We  shall  advert  to  but  one  matter 
in  addition,  yet  the  most  important 
of  all.  From  the  accession  of  1'io 
Nono,  there  has  been  a  decisive 
change  of  the  old  Papal  plan.  For 
the  last  three  hundred  years,  Popvry, 
smitten  by  the  Information,  had 
limited  itd  etlbrts  to  keeping  itself  in 
existence,  the  stern  power  of  the 
military  thrones  having  prohibited  its 
excitement  of  the  people.  Hut  times 
changed;  the  power  of  the  multitude 
increased,  the  power  of  the  mouarchs 
diminished,  and  the  appeal  was  now 
to  be  made  to  the  multitude. 
Europe  then  saw,  with  sudden  aston- 
ishment, a  liberal  Pope,  and  heard  the 
sound  of  popular  emancipation  from 
the  recesses  of  the  Conclave.  If  the 
rash  ambition  of  the  King  of  Sardinia 
had  not  thrown  Italy  into  war,  and 
his  shallow  generalship  turned  the 
war  into  a  flight,  the  plan  of  popular 
appeal  would  probably  have  made 
Popery  the  head  of  lied  Republican- 
ism. But  the  wholo  affair  was 
managed  a.s  everything  beyond  the 
confessional  is  managed  by  monkery 
— and  the  Pope  was  glad  to  escape 
from  the  blaze  which  he  had  kindled 
with  hid  own  hasty  hand. 

His  restoration  by  the  French 
sword,  drawn  for  republicanism  in 
France  and  for  despotism  in  Koine, 
has  set  the  machinery  in  movement 
again;  and  we  now  see  its  first  manu- 
facture iu  the  actual  claim  of  supre- 
macy in  England.  Whether  its  con- 
temptuous repulse  here  will  check  its 
progress  abroad,  who  shall  say  V 
But,  that  a  conspiracy  for  the  extinc- 
tion of  Protestantism  exists  in  Europe; 
that  the  ten  foreign  cardinals  were 
appointed  to  propagate  the  plan;  and 
that  it  id  to  be  defeated  only  by 
vigilance  and  principle,  there  can  be 
no  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  rational 
being. 

But,  since  we  began  this  paper,  two 
events  have  occurred,  which,  tritling 
as,  they  may  be  as  to  the  individuals 
concerned,  give  too  clear  an  e\  idence 
of  the  spirit  of  Popery  and  public  men 
to  be  wholly  passed  by. 


That  excellent  paper,  the  Standard, 
thus  briefly  states  the  first  :  "  In 
May  1M.~>  the  late  Lady  Pennant 
exprc.-sed  to  her  parish  minister  (the 
Rev.  Mr  Briscoe)  her  intention  to 
build  a  church  near  her  residence,  in 
Wales,  for  the  IIM-  of  her  poor  neigh- 
bours. This  she  also  stated  to  her 
daughter,  who  prmni-ed  to  fulfil  it. 
This  daughter  married  Lord  Fielding, 
and  brought  him  a  fortune,  part  of 
which,  of  course,  was  apparently 
pledged  ti>  the  building  of  the  church. 
On  Lady  Pennant's  death,  writes  the 
Bishop  of  Si  Asaph  to  Lord  Fielding 
— '  You  publicly  declared  that  you 
purposed  to  bestow  a  large  sum  of 
money  in  founding  a  church,  and  all 
things  belonging  to  it.  You  iitritid 
7iii'  anil  iitif  cltri/y  to  j<nn  in  l(i;/i>i</  the 
Inundation.  You  seemed  to  under- 
stand it  so.  11V  certtiinly  understood 
it  an;  and  we  received  tin;  Lord's 
Su/ijtcr  together,  with  this  under- 
standing. 

u  '  Now,  I  must  say,  that  I  regard 
this  as  a  promise  made  to  me,  and 
my  clergy,  as  solemnly  as  it  could  be 
made  on  earth.' 

"  Lord  Fielding,''  says  the  Stan- 
dard, "  sets  about  the  building, — 
plain  proof  that  he  perfectly  under- 
stood his  duty.  Before  the  comple- 
tion of  the  church,  however,  his 
Lordship  falls  into  the  hands  of  Tracta- 
rians,  who,  as  usual,  deliver  him  over 
to  Romanist  priests,  who  furnish  him 
with  the  miserable  arguments,  which, 
grounded  on  the  two  extraordinary 
notions,  that  what  a  man  promises  as 
a  Protestant  ho  is  not  bound  to  per- 
form as  a  Papist,  and  that,  no  dis- 
tinct fund  having  been  appropriated  in 
Lady  Pennant's  will,  he  is  not  bound 
to  apply  any  whatever — finishes  by 
saying,  '  My  duty  appears  clear  to 
me,  to  devote  that  church  which  is 
being  built  at  my  own  cost,  aud 
which  yet  remains  mine,  to  the  fur- 
therance of  Gad's  truth,  as  I  find  he 
himself  delivered  it  to  his  Holy 
Catholic  Church.' " 

So  that  the  result  of  Lady  Pen- 
nant's wish,  and  her  money,  left  for 
:i  Protestant  church,  is  the  building 
of  a  Popish  chapel  !  and  the  result  ot 
a  Protestant  bishop's  laying  the  foun- 
dation, is  the  erection  of  a  place  for 
the  mass  and  the  worship  of  the 
Virgin  Mary  !  We  disdain  commetit 
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on  this  transaction.     But  it  is  emi- 
nently Popish. 

The  other  instance  is  the  attendance 
of  Mr  Hawes,  the  Under  Secretary 
of  State,  at  a  congratulatory  public 
meeting  in  honour  of  Dr  Wiseman's 
appointment  as  a  cardinal,  and  his 
actually  subscribing  money  to  buy 
him  a  Red  Hat. 

The  office  of  Under  Secretary, 
though  not  one  of  much  public  con- 
sideration, and  often  given  to  persons 
of  none  whatever,  is  yet  regarded  as 
extremely  confidential;  and,  in  the 
instance  of  Mr  Hawes,  it  has  unusual 
•weight,  from  his  being  the  actual 
representative  of  the  Colonial  Secre- 
tary in  the  House  of  Commons,  Lord 
Grey  being  in  the  House  of  Lords. 
But  Mr  Hawes  is  also  understood  to 
possess  a  confidence  out  of  his  Depart- 
ment, and  to  be  on  the  most  intimate 
terms  with  the  Premier.  Indeed,  the 
admiration  of  the  Under  Secretary 
for  the  noble  Lord,  the  delicate  atten- 
tion of  generally  escorting  him  into 
the  House,  and  seldom  being  able  to 
remain  in  it  after  it  has  lost  the  light 
of  his  Lordship's  countenance — his 
ecstasy  of  admiration  at  every  sen- 
tence which  slips  from  the  Premier's 
lips,  and  the  fixedness  of  his  eye  on 
his  Lordship's  features  during  the 
sitting — have  often  excited  the  sur- 
prise, and  occasionally  the  amuse- 
ment, of  the  members  of  the  Legisla- 
ture. But  that  Mr  Hawes  should 
have  attended  a  public  meeting,  or 
done  any  one  act  on  earth  in  which  he 
conceived  it  possible  to  have  pro- 
duced a  frown  on  the  noble  Lord's 
brow — or,  indeed,  should  do  anything 
without  a  consciousness  of  the  most 
PEHFECT  acquiescence  in  the  most 
important  quarter — was  among  the 
"  grand  improbabilities"  of  the  age. 
But  Mr  Hawes  did  go  to  the  meet- 
ing, and  subscribed  for  what  our 
ancestors  called  a  u  rag  of  Popery," 
and  what  their  sons  call  one  of  its 
"  mummeries." 

On  this  subject  a  correspondent  of 
the  Morning  Chronicle  writes  the  fol- 
lowing queries  : — 

"  Can  Lord  John  Russell  be  sincere 
in  his  new-born  zeal  against  what  he 
pronounces  the  '  mummeries  of  su- 
perstition,' when  he  allows  one  of  his 


subordinates,  Mr  B.  Hawes,  M.P.,  to 
attend  a  meeting  of  '  Catholics  of  the 
London  district,'  for  the  purpose  of 
moving  a  resolution,"  &c.  He  adds  : 
"  Let  me  ask  his  Lordship,  is  it  true 
that  his  Under  Secretary  for  the  Colo- 
nies, besides  speaking,  at  the  meeting, 
has  publicly  subscribed  £10  towards 
procuring  one  of  those  said  'mum- 
meries'— a  Cardinal's  hat — for  Dr 
AViseman  ?  "  To  this,  the  only  an- 
swer given  by  Mr  Hawes  is,  that  he 
declined  signing  the  Popish  resolu- 
tions, but  that  he  spoke,  and  offered 
to  give  his  tribute,  &c.,  from  friend- 
ship to  the  Doctor;  which  this  Papist, 
however,  graciously  condescended  to 
receive. 

Now,  if  Mr  Hawes  were  attending 
to  his  parental  trade  on  this  occasion, 
there  would  have  been  nothing  to 
say,  but  that  it  showed  the  smartness 
of  an  expert  trafficker.  But,  as  a 
fragment  of  the  Ministry,  he  had 
another  character  to  sustain,  and  he 
ought  to  have  been  aware  of  the  con- 
clusions which  would  be  drawn,  by 
both  Papists  and  Protestants,  as  to 
the  degree  of  approval  under  which 
he  might  have  acted. 

The  "  Cardinal's  hat,"  too,  by  no 
means  mends  the  matter.  If  his 
friendship  for  Dr  Wiseman  must  over- 
flow to  the  amount  of  £10,  could  it 
have  taken  no  less  official  shape  ? 
Might  he  not  have  made  it  up  to  the 
Doctor  in  teacups  or  teaspoons,  in  a 
dozen  of  pocket-handkerchiefs,  or  in 
an  addition  to  his  shoes  and  stock- 
ings ?  But  the  hat  is  a  badge :  it  has 
the  effect  of  a  cockade.  What  if  it  is 
a  thing  of  red  stuff?  What  is  a 
cockade? — a  thing  of  ribbon — which, 
however,  makes  the  differencc'bet ween 
armies ! 

Without  any  particular  respect  for 
Mr  Hawes'  shrewdness,  we  cannot 
believe  that  he  was  unacquainted  with 
the  natural  conclusions ;  nor  do  we 
believe  that  it  can  be  passed  over, 
when  the  day  comes  for  national  in- 
quiry into  the  whole  course  of  Papal 
politics  in  England  for  the  last  half- 
dozen  years.  Meanwhile,  the  spirit 
of  the  people  is  high,  their  determi- 
nation is  decided,  and  the  time  is  at 
hand  for  a  great  restoration  to  the 
principles  of  England. 
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Jury  trial  in  England,  Rollin  on,  168. 

Jutland,  sketches  of,  315. 

Kabyles,  contests  of  the  French  with 
the,  417. 

Kelly,  Mr  Fitzroy,  388,  et  seq. 

Kerr,  R.,  letter  from,  on  the  exhibition 
of  1851,286,  288. 

Kinkel,  Godfrey,  a  Family  Feud  by,  174. 

Kolin,  battle  of,  526. 

Kuruman,  missionary  station  of,  237. 
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Labourers,  effects  of  freo  trade  on,  1116.    , 
LA    DKCADKNCK  I>'AN»;I.KTKIIHK,    Lcdru 

Rollins,  100. 
I,a  Ilarpe  and  Madame  Kccamier.  41. 

L.\IN()'S  OttSKRVATlONS  ON  Kl'IIUTK,  071. 

Laiul,  unimproved,  in  England  and  tlio 

Continent,  6S6. 

Landed  interest,  burdens  on  the,  (>14. 
landed  property,  transfer  of,  KiS. 
Landlords,  prospects  of  the,  10D- -apathy 

of,  toward  their  tenantry,  1 1  3. 
LANDSTAI-K  I'.VINTIS<;  IN  on.,  185. 
landscape,  passion  for,  in  England,  1^5. 
Latour  Maubourg,  general,  3-1. 
lawyers,   English.  Kollin  on,  170. 
LKCTTHK  ON  JOTRNAI.ISM,  A,  6'Jl. 
LKDUI:  HOI.I.IN  ON  KN<;I.ANI>,  It50. 
Legislature,   rea.-'ons   against   the  admis- 

Bion  of  the  Jew  to,  74. 
Lcuthen,  battle  of,  5'2D. 
Lewi-i,   Mr,   on    the    London   and    Edin- 
burgh ehess  match,  lt'1. 
Liberal   institutions,   danger  of   forcing, 

on  nations  unprepared,  320. 
Liberty,  necessity  of,  to  oratory,  646. 
Lion,  hunting  the,  235,  'I'M. 
Litakoo,  missionary  station  of,  I'M . 
Lombardy,   conduct    of   1'almerston    re- 
garding, 327. 
LONDON  AND  EDINBURGH  CHKSS  MATCH, 

the,  97. 

London,  increasing  taste  for  pictures  in, 

77— sketch  of,  by  Ledru  Kollin,  162— 

police  force,  established  by  Peel,  .'t.">7. 

Lope  de  Vega,  the  dramas  of,  .•">:;'.'. 

Lords,  trial  of  Lord  Cardigan  before  the, 

725. 

Lorraine,  celebrity  of  the  house  of,  1  — 
Francis  of,  slain  at  Pavia,  5-  John, 
cardinal  of,  7 — and  Charles  11.,  45<>, 
et  *•!/.  IHWS!III,  4(i<>. 

Lonis  XII.,  marriage  and  death  of,  '2. 
Louis  XVIII.,  the  entry  of,    into    Paris, 
35—  his  difficulties,   36-  conversation 
of  Chateaubriand  with,  3lt. 
Lonis     Philippe,     fall     of,     foreseen     by 
Chateaubriand,  44  — remarkable  inter- 
views between  them,  il>.  it  *<</. 
Louvre,  the  exhibition  in  the,  77. 
Ludlow,  sergeant,  at  Frost's  trial,  380. 
Macaulay    on    the    restoration    of    the 

I?onrhons,  3(1. 
Mackintosh,  sir  James,  and  the  reforms 

in  criminal  law,  357. 
M'Naughten,   the   trial   of,    for    murder, 

37H,  54fl,  .1C  1—  interview  with,  .r-70. 
Madness,  degree  of,   necessary  to  exone- 
rate from  crime,  547,  (t  «<•</. 
Magnetism,  Reichcnbach'a  researches  in, 

266. 

Malta,  state  of  exports  of  cotton  to,  127. 
Manchester  economists,  the,  124. 
Mansurow,  colonel,  339,  341. 
Manufacturers  and  agriculturists,  com- 
parative numbers  of  the,  115. 
Manufactures,  capital  invested  in,  119  — 


,  alleged  valuo  of  tho  proposed  exhibi- 
tion to,  278 — the  income  Ux  imposed 
for  behoof  of,  lil'J  direct  burden*  on, 
614. 

Marignano,  the  battle  of,  3. 

Mann,  lieutenant,  .'Mil,  341. 

Marlow,  the  dramas  of,  538. 

Mary,  the  empress,  wife  of  Paul,  343. 

M  Asvtt'KRADK  OF  MtKKIiOM,  the,   47.r). 

M.i-  .-n.i  ;i!id  Madame  Itccamicr,  11. 

Maule,  Mr,  3s3. 

Manic,  Mr  ju  tice,  55.1. 

Mayenne,  the  marquis  of,  11. 

Mayo,  l)r,  his  letters   on    popular  super- 

stitions,  '274. 

Megnlp  as  a  varnish,  on,  195. 
Mere,  Poltrot  de,  the    assassin  of  fiuLse, 

4')4. 

Mesmeric  trance,  theory  &e.  of  the,  274. 
Met/,  defence  of,  by  Guise,  14. 
Mexico,  exports  of  cotton  to,  133. 
Milanese,  conquest  of  the,  by  Francis  I., 

3. 
Milianah,  combat  at,    417 — sieges  Ac.  of, 

42-J. 
MILITARY  LIKK  IN  NORTH  AFRICA,  415  — 

art,  capabilities  of  the  French  for  the, 

il>. 

Ministry,  probable  policy  of  the,  regard- 
ing the  income  tax,  611. 
Miuto,  lord,  proceedings  of,  in  Italy,  3'26. 
Mirtin,  the  duelling  case  of,  717. 
MITCHHI.K,  SIR  ANDRUW,  THK  MK.MOIRS  OF, 

.iKi. 
MODKRN  STATI:  TKIAI.^,  part  i..  Frost,  &c., 

373— part  ii.,  Oxford  and  M'Nanghten, 

545  — Part  111.,  Duelling  71'J. 
Mohamed  Ould  C;iid  Usman,  adventure*) 

&c.  of,  426. 

Moiicontonr,  battle  of,  469. 
Montesquieu,  murder  of  Conde  by,  -16K. 
Montluc,   a  partisan   of  the  Guises,   18, 

it  ftif. 
Montmoreney,  the  constable  de,  17,456, 

et  tc<{.  jxifxitn — his  death,  467. 
Moral    insanity,   the    modern  dogma  of, 

558. 

Mulgrave,  lord,  205,  ct  *<•</-  /XIJWI'HI. 
MY  NOVKI.,  by  Pisistratus Caxton— initial 

chapter,  showing  how  my  novel  eamu 

to  be   written,   247-  chap,    ii.,    250 — 

chap,  hi.,   '252     chap,   iv.,   254  —  chap. 

v.,  '25(i — chap,  vi.,  257— chap,  vii.,  258 

—  chap,     viii.,    260-  chap,    ix.,    261  — 
chap,    x.,   393— chap,   xi.,  3t».0— chap, 
xii.,  405— chap,   xiii.,    414-  lk>ok    11., 
initial  chapter,  showing  how  this  book 
came  to   have   initial   chapters,   4J)9  — 
chap,    ii.,    500^ — chap,   iii.,  504 — chap, 
iv.,  507 — chap,  v.,  5U8 — chap,  vi.,  511 

—  chap,    vii.,   627— chap,  viii.,   630 — 
chap,    ix.,   632 — chap,   x.,   634— chap, 
xi.,  63K— chap,  xii.,  640. 

MY  I'K.MNsri.Aii  UKDAL,  part  viii.,  chap. 

xix.,  20 — chap,  xx.,  and  last,  22. 
MYSTKKIKS  OF  HISTOUY,  the,  335. 
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Naples,  state  of  exports  of  cotton  to,  127 
— lord  Miuto's  proceedings  at,  326. 

Napoleon,  resistance  in  Spain  to,  534. 

National  debt,  objects  of  the  radicals 
regarding  the,  109. 

National  industry,  probable  effects  of  the 
exhibition  of  1851  on,  283. 

National  institute,  exhibition  of  the,  77. 

Newgate  chapel,  a  visit  to,  545. 

New  Holland,  exports  of  cotton  to,  1 27. 

Newport,  the  chartist  outbreak  at,  381. 

NIGHT  SIDE  OF  NATURE,  the,  265. 

Norman  architecture,  remains  of,  in 
Scotland,  223. 

NORTH  AFRICA,  MILITARY  LIFE  IN,  415. 

OIL,  LANDSCAPE  PAINTING  IN,  by  Burnct, 
185 — and  water  colours,  comparison 
between,  190. 

Omars,  the,  an  Arab  tribe,  423. 

Oratory,  extent  of  powers  necessary  for, 
645 — ancient  study  of,  660. 

Orleans,  the  duchess  of,  and  Chateau- 
briand, 44,  45. 

Oryx,  description  of  the,  234. 

Oued  Foddha,  combat  of,  417. 

Oxford,  E., sketch  of,  546 — the  case  of,  548, 
551,  553,  et  seq. — interview  with,  571. 

Pacifico,  M.,  330. 

Pahlcn,  count,  337,  et  scq. 

Paintings,  the  exhibitions  of,  77. 

Palmerston,  lord,  the  first  appearance  of, 
214 — on  the  probable  prices  of  grain, 
107 — defence  of  the  Spanish  interven- 
tion by,  322,  et  seq. —  on  the  state  of 
Spain,  325 -on  that  of  Italy,  326  — 
account  of  the  Greek  affair  by,  330. 

Panin,  count,  338. 

Pare,  Ambrose,  10. 

Paris,  entry  of  Louis  XVIII.  into,  35 — 
removal  of  Napoleon's  remains  to,  39. 

Parke,  Mr  Baron,  at  Frost's  trial,  380. 

Parker,  admiral,  his  proceedings  at  Sicily, 
326  —  interference  of,  on  behalf  of 
Turkey,  330 — in  Greece,  331. 

Parliament,  Peel's  appearances  in,  368 — 
the  style  of  eloquence  in,  667. 

Pate,  Robert,  the  attack  on  the  queen 
by,  553,  569. 

Patteson,  Mr  Justice,  on  duelling,  717. 

Paul,  the  emperor,  history  of  the  de- 
thronement and  death  of,  336. 

Pavia,  the  battle  of,  5. 

Peasant  properties,  the  advantages  and 
disadvantages  of,  675,  et  scq. 

Peasantry,  state  of  the,  in  Saxony,  347. 

PEEL,  SIR  ROBERT,  354 — his  anticipations 
regarding  the  price  of  grain,  107 — 
character  of  the  legislation  of,  115 — 
circumstances  under  which  he  imposed 
the  income  tax,  612— on  taxing  the 
funds,  621. 

Peninsula,  intervention  in  the,  322. 

Pennant's  Scottish  views,  on,  228. 

Perceval,  Palmerston  first  brought  for- 
ward by,  214 — Bellingham's  trial  for 
the  murder  of,  564. 


Pericles,  example  of  the  oratory  of,  653. 
Peronne,  relief  of,  by  Guise,  7. 

PHirPS'  MEMOIRS    OF  R.  P.  WARD,  rOVlCW 

of,  199. 

Phrenology,  fundamental  error  of,  266. 
Physicians,  the,  on  moral  insanity,  548. 
PICTURES  OP  THE  SEASON,  the,  77. 
Pious  Martha,  the  drama  of,  542. 
Pirna,  Frederick  the  Great  at,  524. 
Pitt,    charges   of   Ledru  Rollin   against, 

164 — anecdote  of,  in  connection  with 

the  treason  trials,  203— letter  of,  on 

the  peace  of  Amiens,    209 — letter  to 

R.    P.   Ward  from,    210— intrigue    of 

Canning  regarding,  211. 
Poet,  the,  on  Dugald  Stewart's  ideal  of 

the,  480,  et  seq. — Horace  on  the,  493, 

et  seq. 
Poland,  persecution  of  the  Protestants  in, 

519,  520. 
Police,   introduction    of  the    system  of, 

356. 
POLITICAL    AND    LITERARY    BIOGRAPHY, 

199. 
Political  economy,  misapplications  of,  by 

travellers,  671. 

Pollock,  sir  F.,  380,  et  seq.,  553. 
Popery,  effects  of,  on  Spanish  literature, 

534. 

POPISH  PARTITION  OP  ENGLAND,  THE,  745. 

Population,  classification  of  the,  116,  117. 
Porter,     misstatements     of,     regarding 

agriculturists  and  manufacturers,  116. 
Portland  gallery,  exhibition  of  paintings 

in  the,  77. 

Portland  ministry,  the,  214. 
Portugal,  state  of  exports  of  cotton  to, 

127 — Palnierstoii  on  the  intervention 

in,  322. 
Poussin,  Gaspar,  the  landscapes  of,  192, 

194. 

Pragmatic  Sanction,  the,  522. 
Prague,  the  battle  of,  526. 
Presentiment,  on,  273. 
Produce,  dependence  of  revenue  on,  614. 
Propagandism,  system  of,  320. 
PROPOSED  EXHIBITION  OF  1851,  the,  278. 
Protestantism,  first  blows  at,  in  France, 

6 — Prussia  the  champion  of,  519. 

PRUSSIA,  THE    RISE,  POLITICS,  AND    POWER 

OF,  516 — Hardenberg's  territorial  re- 
forms in,  680. 

Pulpit  eloquence,  defects  of,  668. 
Purefoy,  Mr,  trial  of,  716. 
Puritans  in  the   time  of  James  I.,  the, 

141. 
Quarterly  Review,  the,  on  the  London 

and  Edinburgh  chess  match,  98,  et  seq. 
Queen,  Oxford's  trial  for  shooting  at  the, 

551. 
Quintillian  on  oratory,  660 — on  training 

for  it,  661. 
Radicals,  objects  of  the,  regarding  the 

national  debt,  109. 
Railway  crisis,  effects  of  the,  125 — losses, 

use  made  of,  by  the  free-traders,  135. 
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Ramsay,  Mr,  on  j>ea«ant  properties,  f>78. 

Ifcint/au,  count,  free  corps  iiiiJcr,  311. 

lU'camicr,  inadomc,  40. 

Reform  bill,  reel's  conduct  regarding 
the,  35S. 

Reichel.  M.lllo,  2(58,  20f>. 

RKiniKNit.u'ii's  RKSKAKCIIKS,  review  of, 
2«5. 

RK.I.KJION,  FUKNCH  WARS  OK,  450. 

Rembrandt,  tlu-  landscapes  of,  11»2. 

UKSKWAI.  OF  THK  ISCD.MK-TAX,  the.  Oil. 

Republican  spirit,  aggressive-  character 
of  tlie.  31  <•. 

Restoration,  Chateaubriand  at  the,  34  — 
his  account  of  its  errors,  35  dillicul- 
ties  of  the  government  of,  3(5. 

Revenue,  dependence  of,  on  produce, 
(511. 

Revolution,  alleged  inlluence  of,  on  coiu- 
inerce,  12fl,  rt  «r</.  -propagandist  sys- 
tem of,  32<>  of  1S30,  Chateaubriand's 
conduct  during  the,  43. 

Rhinoceros,  limiting  the,  2311,  244. 

Rihain,  captain.  417.  4  11'. 

Ricot,  lieut.,  death  of.  4  18. 

Kivas,  adminil,  338,  33.c. 

Robertson  on  duelling,  714. 

Robespierre,  the  oratory  of,  057. 

ROLI.IN,  LKDRU,  UN  KNUI.AND,  100. 

llom:in  oratory,  Cicero  the  representa- 
tive of,  04.5. 

Romantic  drama,  Tcllez  on  the,  .540. 

Komilly  and  the  reforms  in  criminal  law, 

•>.';     . 

Kosbach,  battle  of,  528. 

Rouen,  the  siege  of,  4 (JO,  401. 

lioyal  Academy,  exhibition  of  the,  77,  rt 

sty. 

Uubons,  the  landscapes  of,  107. 
ItiiKsell,  lonl  John,  on  the  probable  prices 

of  Kr.iin,  ln7. 
Russia,  state   of  exports    of  cotton    to, 

1  '11  —  history    of  the    Revolution    of 

lb()l    in,    '.Y.W  —  value   of  Prussia  as  a 

barrier  against,  .51 'i. 
Rutowski,  the  countess,  15  H. 
Ruysdael,  the  paintings  of,  88,  l'.»4. 
Sacken,  count,  Saxon  minister,  344. 
St  Andre,  marshal,  death  of,  403. 
St  Denis,  battle  of,  407. 
St   Helena,   the   removal   of   Napoleon'd 

remains  from,  311. 

St  Michael's  palace,  description  of,  340. 
St  (jiientiu,  battle  of,  17. 
St  Vallier,  the  count  of,  '.I. 
Snllust,  Hpccches  of  Catiline  from,  (i52. 
Salvator  Rosa,  the  tttyle  of,  ll»3. 
Sandal  wood  tivo,  the,  238. 
Sardinia,  state  of  cx{H>rtri  of  cotton  to, 

127 — conduct  of  ralmerston  toward, 

327. 

Saxony,  sketches  of  court  of,  344. 
Science,  love  of  the  marvellous  in,  2(35. 
Schiller,    examples    of   eloquence    from, 

C.iO. 
ScHLKSWia- IIoLSTElX,  sketches  and  cpi- 


Hodcs  of  campaign  in,  308— conduct  of 
(Jreat  Itritain  regarding,  328. 
Schwerin,  mai-shal,  death  of,  52d. 

Sc'OTI.AM),     15.VIIOMAI.     AND     KfCI.ESIAJiTI- 

C'AI,    ANTiyriTitLs  OK,  .'17. 

Scott's  provincial  antiquities,  on,  228. 

Self-seeing,  on,  '_'73. 

Shakspeare,  Ocquuintnnco  of,  with  the 
Spanish  drama,  f>30  —  specimen**  of 
elo«nK-nce  from,  641*. 

Sicily,  Minto's  proceedings  in,  320. 

Sidi "Kmbarek,  the,  an  Arab  tribe,  42.r.. 

Sidmouth,  lord,  intrigue  of  Canning 
against,  211. 

Si.juot,  Alfred,  sketch  of,  42.5. 

Sketching,  colour-box  for,  1»7,  19<). 

Sleep,  Kcichenbach's  theory  of,  '2(i'J. 

Sle/er,  John,  his  views  of  Scottish  ca-stlcs, 
\c.,  22(i,  -J-J7. 

Small  farms,  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages of,  »J7-">,  it  *•'/. 

Society  of  British  artists,  exhibition  of 
the,  77. 

Somnambulism,  theory  of,  274. 

Souaves,  the,  an  African  corps,  410. 

Soubise,  ]>rince  of,  at  liosbach,  o28. 

South  America,  exports  of  cotton  to,  133. 

Sovereign,  state  of  the  law  regarding 
attacks  on  the,  .5.11 . 

Spackman,  classification  of  the  popula- 
tion by,  HO,  117. 

Spahis,  the  Algerian,  410— of  Mascara, 
4-J.5. 

Sr.MN,  iioriLs  IN,  534— exports  of  cotton 
to,  1-7  liollin  on  the  conduct  of  Eng- 
land toward,  100 — the  intervention  on 
behalf  of,  323 — heroism  shown  by,  at 
various  times,  ;';34. 

Spanish  America,  the  attempt  to  intro- 
duce liberal  institutions  into,  320 — 
literature  and  drama,  534  —  treasure 
frigates,  atl'air  of  the,  212. 

SroitTiNu  IN  SOUTH  AKHICA,  231 — alleged 
inhumanity  of,  241. 

Springboks,  migration  of  the,  234. 

Statistics,  true  value  of,  \c.,  123. 

Staunton,  Mr,  on  the  London  and  Edin- 
burgh chess  match,  lUO. 

Stewart,  Duguld,on  his  ideal  of  the  poet, 
480. 

Stro/^.i,  marshal,  death  of,  19. 

Stuart,  James,  the  trial  of,  403 — Robert, 
murder  of,  378. 

Suavey,  Christoval,  51HJ. 

SWKKT  HitiAK,  the.  by  ^,  472. 

Tacitus,  the  speech  of  Galgacus  from, 
051. 

Tailors,  the  working,  state  of,  .5I»8. 

Talbanow,  colonel,  33l»,  341. 

Talbot,  Hon.  J.  C.,  at  Frost's  trial,  3SO. 

Talfourd,  Mr  Justice,  3110. 

Tali/in,  general,  338,  340. 

Talleyrand,  Chateaubriand's  aversion  to, 
38. 

Tartus,  colonel,  428. 

TatarUiow,  general,  339,  311. 
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Taxation,  necessity  for  adjustment  of, 
613— on  direct  and  indirect,  623. 

Taxes,  present  distribution  of,  614. 

Taylor,  president,  protectionist  policy 
advocated  by,  131 — Mr  Sidney,  coun- 
sel for  Oxford,  553. 

Taylor's  medical  jurisprudence,  on  in- 
sanity, 550 — on  the  case  of  M'Naugh- 
ten,  567. 

Telemaque,  democratic  character  of,  647. 

Tellcz,  Gabriel,  539. 

TEMPLE  OF  FOLLY,  the,  229. 

Tcmpourc,  general,  427. 

Therouenne,  siege  of,  by  the  Germans,  1 6. 

Thi<5bault,  sketch  of  Mitchell  by,  523. 

Thionville,  siege  of,  18. 

Tiudal,  chief-justice,  380,  564. 

Titian,  the  landscape  style  of,  192,  195. 

Tirso  de  Molina,  the  dramas  of,  539. 

Toulon,  lord  Mulgrave  at,  205. 

Towie  castle,  architecture  of,  225. 

TOWNSEND'S  STATE  TRIALS,  Part  I.,  373 — 
Part  II.,  545— Part  III.,  712— sketch 
of  the  author's  career,  373. 

Trees,  Burnet  on  painting,  1.95. 

Tschitscherin,  general,  339,  341. 

Tuckett,  captain,  the  duelling  case  of,  720. 

Turkey,  exports  of  cotton  to,  127 — inter- 
ference of  Britain  on  behalf  of,  329. 

Turner,  paintings  by,  in  present  exhibi- 
tion, 81— the  water-colour  paintings 
of,  186. 

United  States,  expectations  of  the  free- 
traders from  the,  130 — their  protec- 
tionist policy,  ib. —  factories  in,  132 — 
imports  of  grain  from,  and  exports  of 
cotton  to,  1 33  —  aggressive  spirit  of, 
319. 

Universities,  the  English,  Ledru  Rollin 
on,  170  -  value  of  the,  201  —  defective 
system  of,  as  regards  oratory,  669. 

Utrecht,  treaty  of,  violation  of,  323. 

Valee,  marshal,  in  Algeria,  422. 

Vandervcldc,  the  sea  pieces  of,  198. 

Varley,  John,  the  painter,  186. 

Vassy,  the  massacre  of,  459. 


Vaughan,  baron,  on  duelling,  718. 

Vcrnet  the  painter,  anecdote  of,  421. 

Vivonne,  Francois  de,  death  of,  12. 

Von  Ende,  Saxon  minister,  344. 

Von  Sachseu,  duchess,  the  court  of,  348. 

Wages,  state   of,  136. 

Waldgrave,  Miss  Jemima,  144,  et  seq. — 
lady,  151,  et  seq.  passim. 

WALLFLOWER,  the,  by  A,  473. 

WARD,  R.  P.,  MEMOIRS  OF,  reviewed,  199. 

Water,  sketching  of,  188. 

Water-colour  painting,  the  English  school 
of,  186. 

Water  colours  and  oil,  comparison  be- 
tween, 190. 

Wealth,  classification  of  the  creation  of, 
117 — not  the  greatest  social  good,  673. 

Whately  on  social  advancement,  673. 

Wheat,  loss  on  cultivation  of,  109. 

Whig  ministry,  attempts  of  the,  regard- 
ing the  income  tax,  6 1 9. 

Whigs,  state  of  the,  under  Fox,  206. 

WHITE  ROSE,  the,  by  A,  472. 

WHO  ROLLED  THE  POWDER  IN  ?  689. 

Wightman,  Mr  Justice,  380,  553. 

WILD  FLOWER  GARLAND,  a,  by  A —  The 
daisy,  471 — the  white  rose,  472 — the 
sweetbriar,  ib. — the  wallflower,  473. 

Wilde,  sir  T.,  379,  et  scq.  553,  559. 

Williams,  Ambrose,  the  trial  of,  378,  381 
et  seq.— Mr  Justice,  380,  564. 

Wilson,  the  landscape  painter,  192. 

Wood  carving,  mediaeval,  217. 

Working  classes,  condition  of  the,  594, 
ct  seq.  passim. 

Wordsworth  on  the  aim  of  poetry,  490. 

Wostitz,  general,  death  of,  529. 

Wrangel,  general,  313. 

YEAR  OF  SORROW,  the — Ireland.  Spring 
Song,  93 — Autumnal  Dirge,  94 — Win- 
ter Dirge,  95. 

Yeschwel,  colonel,  339,  341. 

Zehmin,  baron,  345. 

Zomdorf,  the  battle  of,  531. 

Zoubow,  the  brothers,  338,  ct  seq. 
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